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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


It  is  with  no  small  degree  of  relief  that  the  compiler  of  this  work  now 
turns  ftom  a  self-imposed  task,  involving  some  years  of  the  closest  applica- 
tion, to  write  a  brief  prefiice,  not  as  a  necessity,  but  in  justice  to  the  work 
and  the  numerous  friends  who  have  taken  the  warmest  interest  in  its  prog- 
ress and  final  completion. 

It  is  inevitable  that  in  the  vast  amount  of  patient  and  persistent  labor  in 
a  work  of  this  kind,  extending  to  1386  pages,  and  containing  17,257  distinct 
articlen,  there  should  be  a  few  errors,  oversights,  and  inconsistencies,  not- 
withstanding all  the  vigilance  to  the  contrary. 

Condensation  has  been  accomplished  where  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  and 
repetition  avoided  to  a  great  extent  by  reference,  where  further  information 
was  contained  in  other  articles  of  this  book* 

The  contributions  to  the  Begimental  Library,  which  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity for  this  oompilatfon,  of  standard  foreign  works,  were  of  infinite  value, 
and  many  thanks  are  tendered  for  them. 

To  Q-.  &  C.  Merbiam,  Publishers,  for  the  use  of  "Webster's  Unabridged 
Dictionary ;  J.  B.  Lippinoott  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia ;  D.  Van  Nos- 
TRAND,  Publisher,  New  York ;  Maj.  William  A.  Uabts,  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, U.S.A.;  Maj.  W.  S.  Woeth,  Eighth  Infantry,  U.S.A.;  M^j.  D.  T. 
Wells,  Eighth  Infantry,  TJ.S.A. ;  Lieut.  P.  A.  Whitney,  Adjutant  Eighth 
Infantry,  U.S.A. ;  Lieut.  C.  A.  L.  Tottbn,  Fourth  Artillery,  U.S.A. ;  Lieut. 
C.  M.  Bailt,  Quartermaster  Eighth  In&ntry,  U.S.A.;  and  Lieut.  G.  P. 
ScBivsN,  Third  Artillery,  n.SJL,  the  compiler  is  indebted  for  courteous 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of  this  volume. 

OCTOBEB,  1879. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  REVISED  EDITION. 


In  sabmitting  this  volume  to  the  public  it  is  deemed  proper  to  say  that 
the  design  of  the  work  is  to  bring  together  into  One  series,  and  in  as  compact 
a  form  as  possible  for  ready  reference,  mich,  information  as  the  student  of  the 
science  and  art  of  war,  persons  interested  in  the  local  or  reserve  forces,  libra- 
ries, as  well  as  the  editors  of  the  daily  press,  should  possess.  In  short,  it  is 
believed  that  the  work  will  be  useM  to  individuals  c^  aU  ranks  and  con- 
ditions. 

The  compiler  has  labored  under  some  disadvantages  in  obtaining  the 
necessary  information  for  this  volume,  and  much  is  due  to  the  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  received  from  aocomplished  and  eminent  officers,  through 
which  he  was  enabled  to  undertake  the  revision  of  the  first  issue  of  this  work 
with  greater  assurance;  and  among  the  officers  referred  to,  Lieut.  William 
B.  QuiNAN,  of  the  Fourth  Artillery,  U^.A.,  deserves  eq[>ecially  to  be  men- 
tioned. It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  state  that  the  compiler  takes  no 
credit  to  himself  beyond  the  labor  contributed  in  the  severftl  years  of  re- 
search, and  bringing  forward  to  date  the  matter  requiring  it,  with  such 
changes  as  the  advance  of  time  and  improvements  demand* 

As  it  was  thought  best  to  make  this  work  purely  military,  all  n^val  refer- 
ences  which  appeared  in  the  first  edition  have  been  eliminated. 

Hat,  1881. 
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IMPORTANT  MAXIMS. 


MisroBTUNi  will  certainly  fUl  upon  the  land  where  the  wealth  of  the 
tax-gatherer  or  the  greedy  gambWr  in  stocks  stands,  in  pablio  estimation, 
above  the  uniform  of  the  brave  man  who  sacrifioes  his  life,  neidtb,  or  fortune 
in  the  defense  of  his  country. 

Officers  should  feel  a  conviction  that  resignation,  bravery,  and  fidthAil 
attention  to  duty  are  virtues  without  which  no  g^ory  is  possioie,  no  army  w 
respectable;  and  that  jQrmness  amid  reverses  is  more  honorable  than  enthu- 
siasm in  success. 

It  is  not  well  to  create  a  too  great  contempt  for  the  enemy,  lest  the  morale 
of  the  soldier  should  be  shaken  if  he  encounter  an  obstinate  resistance. 

It  would  seem  to  be  easy  to  convince  brave  men  that  death  comes  more 
surely  to  those  who  fly  in  disorder  than  to  those  who  remain  together  and 

J  resent  a  firm  front  to  the  enemy,  or  who  rally  pron^tly  when  their  lines 
ave  been  for  the  instant  broken. 

Courage  should  be  recompensed  and  honored,  the  different  grades  in  rank 
respected,  and  discipline  should  exist  in  the  sentiments  and  convictions 
rather  than  in  external  forms  only. — Jaminu 

An  army  without  discipline  is  out  a  mob  in  uniform,  more  dangerous  to 
itself  than  to  its  enemy.  Should  any  one  from  ignorance  not  perceive  the 
immense  advantages  that  arise  from  a  good  discipline,  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
observe  the  alterations  that  have  happened  in  Europe  since  the  year  ITOO. 
— Saxe. 

If  the  first  duty  of  a  state  ts  its  own  security,  the  second  is  the  security 
of  nei^hborinj^  states  whose  existence  is  necessary  for  its  own  preservation. 
— Jomini'8  "  JKfe  of  Napoleon." 

A  ffood  general,  a  well-organized  system,  good  instruction,  and  severe 
discipline,  aided  by  effective  establishments,  wm  always  make  good  troops, 
independently  of  the  cause  for  which  they  fiffht.  At  the  same  time,  a  love 
of  country,  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm,  a  sense  of  national  honor,  will  operate 
upon  young  soldiers  with  advantage. 

The  officer  who  obeys,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  or  extent  of  his  com- 
mand, will  always  stand  excused  executing  implicitly  the  orders  which  have 
been  given  to  him. 

Every  means  should  be  taken  to  attach  the  soldier  to  his  colors.  This  is 
best  accomplished  by  showing  consideration  and  respect  to  the  old  soldier. 

The  first  qualification  of  a  soldier  is  fortitude  under  fatigue  and  privation. 
Courage  is  only  the  second ;  hardship,  poverty,  and  want  are  the  best  schools 
for  a  soldier. 

Troops,  whether  halted,  or  encamped,  or  on  the  march,  should  be  always 
in  favorable  position,  possessing  the  essentials  required  for  a  field  of  battle. 

Some  men  are  so  nhysically  and  morally  constituted  as  to  see  everything 
through  a  highly-colored  medium.  The^  raise  up  a  picture  in  the  mind  on 
every  slight  occasion,  and  give  to  every  trivial  occurrence  a  dramatic  interest. 
But  whatever  knowledge,  or  talent,  or  courage,  or  other  good  qualities  such 
men  may  possess,  nature  has  not  formed  them  for  the  command  of  armies  or 
the  direction  of  great  military  operations. — Napokon's  ^^ Maxims  of  War'' 
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A. 


Aachen.    See  Aix-la-Ghapklle. 

Aar.  A  river  in  Switzerland,  flows  into 
the  Bhine  opposite  and  near  Waldshut,  in 
Aargau.  Prince  Charles,  while  crossing  the 
river,  August  17,  1799,  was  repulsed  by  the 
French  generals  Ne^  and  Heudelet. 

Aarau.  A'  city  in  Switzerland.  Peace 
was  here  declared,  July  18,  1712,  ending  the 
war  between  tbe  cantons  Zurich  and  Berne 
on  one  side,  and  Luzerne,  Uri,  Schuyz, 
Unterwalden,  and  Zug  on  the  other. 

Abad  (Abadides).  A  line  of  Moorish 
kinss  who  reigned  in  Seville  from  1026  to 

Abaiaae.  In  heraldry,  when  the  fbsse  or 
any  other  armorial  figure  is  depressed,  or 
situated  below  the  centre  of  the  snield,  it  is 
said  to  be  ahaisae  (**  lowered"). 

Abandon.  In  a  militarv  sense,  used  in 
the  relinquishment  of  a  military  post,  dis- 
trict, or  station,  or  the  breaking  up  of  a 
military  establishment.  To  abandon  any 
fort,  post,  guard,  arms,  ammunition,  or 
colors  without  good  cause  is  punishable. 

Abase,  To.  An  old  wora  signifying  to 
lower  a  fla^.  Ahaisaer  is  in  use  in  the 
French  manne,  and  both  may  be  derived 
from  the  still  older  abeigh,  to  cast  down,  to 
humble. 

Abatement.  In  heraldry,  is  a  mark  placed 
over  a  portion  of  the  paternal  coat  of  arms, 
indicatmg  some  base  or  ungentlemanly  act 
on  the  part  of  the  bearer. 

Abatis,  or  Abattis.  A  means  of  defense 
formed  bv  cutting  ofif  the  smaller  branches 
of  trees  felled  in  the  direction  from  which 
the  enemy  may  be  expected.  The  ends  of 
the  larger  branches  are  sharpened  and  the 
butts  of  the  limbs  or  trees  fastened  by  crochet 
picket,  or  by  imbedding  in  the  earth,  so  that 
they  cannot  be  easily  removed.  Abatis  is 
generally  used  in  parts  of  a  ditch  or  in- 
trench ment  to  delay  the  enemy  under  fire. 

Abblast.    See  Arbalsst. 

Abblaster.    See  Arbalist. 

Abdivtes.  A  piratical  people  descended 
from  the  Saracens,  who  lived  south  of  Mount 
Ida  (Psilorati),  in  the  island  of  Crete  (Can- 
dia),  where  they  established  themselves  in 
825. 

Abduction  (Fr.).  Diminution ;  diminish- 
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ing  the  front  of  a  line  or  column  by  break- 
ing off  a  division,  subdivision,  or  files,  in 
order  to  avoid  some  obstacle. 

Abencerrages.  A  Moorish  tribe  which 
occupied  the  kingdom  of  Granada.  Granada 
wtis  disturbed  by  incessant  quarrels  between 
this  tribe  and  the  Zegria  from  1480  to  1492. 
They  were  finally  extinguished  by  Abou- 
Abdoullah,  or  Boabdil,  the  last  Moorish 
king  of  Granada,  and  the  game  who  was 
dethroned  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in 
1492. 

Abensburg.  A  small  town  ef  Bavaria, 
on  the  ,Abens,  18  miles  southwest  of  Ratis- 
bon.  Here  Napoleon  defeated  the  Austrians, 
April  20,  1809. 

Aberconway,  or  Conway.  A  maritime 
city  of  the  Gauls  in  England,  fortified  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  taten  by  Crom- 
well in  1645. 

Abet.  In  a  military  sense  it  is  a  grave 
crime  to  aid  or  abet  in  mutiny  or  sedition,  or 
excite  resistance  against  lawful  orders. 

Abgersate.  Fortress  of  the  Osrhoene,  in 
Mesopotamia.  The  Persians  took  it  by  as- 
sault in  the  year  584. 

Abil.  A  Scythian  tribe  which  inhabited 
the  shores  of  tne  Jaxartes,  to  the  northeast 
of  Soffdiana.  They  were  vanquished  by  Al- 
exander the  Great. 

Abipones.  A  tribe  of  Indians  living  in 
the  Argentine  Confederation,  who  were  for- 
merly numerous  and  powerful,  but  are  now 
reduced  to  a  small  number. 

Able-bodied.  In  a  military  sense  applies  to 
one  who  is  physically  competent  as  a  soldier. 

Ablecti.  Ancient  military  term  applied 
to  a  seleot  body  of  men  taken  from  tne  ex^ 
iraordinarii  of  the  Roman  army  to  serve  as 
a  body-guard  to  the  commanding  general 
or  the  consul.  The  guard  consisted  of  40 
mounted  and  160  dismounted  men. 

Abo.  A  Russian  city  and  seaport,  on  the 
Aurajoki  near  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  It  formerlv  belonged  to  Sweden, 
but  was  taken  with  the  whole  of  Finland  by 
the  Russians  in  the  war  begun  by  Sweden  in 
1741.  By  a  treaty  of  jMace  concluded  here 
in  1748  the  conqueredpossessions  were  re- 
stored to  Sweden.  They  were  ceded  to  Rus- 
sia in  1809. 
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Abolla.  A  warm  kind  of  military  gar- 
ment, lined  or  doubled,  worn  by  both  Ureeks 
and  Romans. 

Abou-girgeh.  A  city  of  Upper  Egypt 
where  the  French  defeated  the  Egyptians  m 
1799. 

Aboukir  (anc.  Canopus),  A  village  of 
Egypt  on  a  promontory  at  the  Western  ex- 
tremity of  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  15  miles 
northeast  of  Alexandria.  In  the  bay  Nel- 
son defeated  the  French  fleet,  Aueust  1, 1798. 
This  engagement,  which  resulted  in  a  loss  to 
the  French  of  11  line-of-battle  ships,  is  known 
as  the  *<  battle  of  the  Nile."  In  1801  a  Brit- 
ish expedition  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby 
landea  at  Aboukir,  and  captured  the  place 
after. an  obstinate  and  sanguinary  conflict 
with  the  French  (March  8).  Here  also  a 
Turkish  army  of  16^000  men  was  defeated  by 
6000  French  under  Bonaparte,  July  26, 1799. 

Aboumsmd.  Village  of  Upper  Egypt, 
near  the  river  Nile,  where  tne  French 
fought  the  Arabs  in  1799. 

About.  A  technical  word  to  express  the 
movement  by  which  a  body  of  troops  or  ar- 
tillery carriages  change  front. 

Abraham,  Heights  of.  Near  Quebec, 
Lower  Canada.  In  the  memorable  engage- 
ment which  took  place  here  September  18, 
1769,  the  French  under  Gen.  Montcalm 
were  defeated  by  the  English  under  Gen. 
Wolfe,  who  was  killed  in  the  moment  of 
victory. 

Abri  (Fr.).  Shelter,  cover,  concealment; 
arm-sheds  in  a  camp  secure  from  rain,  dust, 
etc. ;  place  of  security  from  the  effect  of 
shot,  snells,  or  attack. 

Absence,  Leave  of.  The  permission 
which  officers  of  the  army  obtain  to  absent 
themselves  from  duty.  In  the  U.  S.  service 
an  officer  is  entitled  to  80  days'  leave  in 
each  year  on  full  pay.  This  time  he  may 
permit  to  accumulate  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding 4  years.  An  officer,  however,  mav 
enjoy  6  months*  continuous  leave  on  full 
pay,  provided  the  fifth  month  of  such  leave 
IS  wholly  distinct  from  the  four-year  period 
within  and  for  which  the  4  montns'  aosence 
with  full  pay  was  enjoyed.  An  officer  on 
leave  over  this  time  is  entitled  to  half-pay 
only. 

Absent.  A  term  used  in  military  returns 
in  accounting  for  the  deficiency  of  any  given 
number  of  officers  or  soldiers,  and  is  usually 
distinguished  under  two  heads,  viz. :  Absent 
with  leavCy  such  as  officers  with  permission, 
or  enlisted  men  on  furlough.  Absent  with- 
out leave,;  men  who  desert  are  sometimes 
reported  absent  without  leave ^  to  bring  their 
crimes  under  cognizance  of  regimental,  gar- 
rison, or  field-officers'  courts;  thus,  under 
mitigating  circumstances,  trial  by  general 
court-martial  is  avoided.  Absence  without 
leave  entails  forfeiture  of  pay  during  such 
absence,  unless  it  is  excused  as  unavoidable. 
An  officer  absent  #rithout  leave  for  three 
months  may  be  dropped  from  the  rolls  of 
the  army  by  the  President,  and  is  not  eligi- 
ble to  reappointment. 


Absolute  Force  of  Gunpowder.  Is  meas- 
ured by  the  pressure  it  exerts  on  its  environ- 
ment when  it  exactly  fills  the  space  in  which 
it  is  fired.  Various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  determine  this  force  experimentally 
with  widely  different  results.  Robins^  esti- 
mated the  pressure  on  the  square  inch  at 
1000  atmospheres,  Hutton  at  1800,  and 
Count  Rum  ford  as  high  as  100,000  atmos- 
pheres. While  Rodman,  by  experiments 
upon  strong  cast-iron  shells,  verified  the  ac- 
curacy of  Rumford's  formulas^  he  found 
that  his  estimate  of  the  force  was  greatly  in 
error.  According  to  Rodman  the  pressure 
is  approximately  14,000  atmospheres.  Dr. 
"Woodbridge,  another  American  philosopher 
and  inventor,  has  shown  that,  fired  in  small 
quantities,  the  force  of  gunpowder  does  not 
exceed  6200  atmospheres.  This  agrees 
closely  with  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by 
the  English  "Committee  on  Explosives," 
1876,  who  found  that  even  in  large  guns  the 
force  did  not  exceed  42  tons. 

Absorokas.  A  tribe  of  North  American 
Indians.    See  Crows. 

Absterdam  Projectile.    See  Projectile. 

Abydus.  An  ancient  city  of  Hysia  on 
the  HellespoBt  nearly  opposite  Sestus  on  the 
European  shore.  Near  this  town  Xerxes 
placed  the  bridge  of  boats  by  which  his 
troops  were  conveyed  across  the  channel  to 
the  town  of  Sestus,  480  B.C. 

Abyssinia.  A  country  of  Eastern  Africa, 
forming  an  elevated  table-land  and  contain- 
ing many  fertile  valleys.  Theodore  II.,  the 
king  of  this  country,  having  maltreated  and 
imprisoned  some  English  subjects,  an  expe- 
dition under  Lord  Napier  was  sent  against 
him  from  Bombay  in  1867.  On  April  14, 
1868,  the  mountain  fortress  of  Magdala  was 
stormed  and  taken  with  but  little  trouble, 
and  Theodore  was  found  dead  on  the  hill, 
having  killed  himself.  The  country  is  at 
present  governed  by  Emperor  John  of  Ethi- 
opia, who  was  crowned  in  1872. 

Academies,  Military.  See  Military 
Academies. 

Accelerator.  A  cannon  in  which  several 
charges  are  successively  fired  to  give  an 
increasinp^  velocity  to  the  projectile  while 
moving  m  the  bore.  See  Mitlti-charqb 
Gun. 

Accessible.  Easy  of  access  or  approach. 
A  place  or  fort  is  said  to  be  accessible  when 
it  can  be  approached  with  a  hostile  force  by 
land  or  sea. 

Accintus.  A  word  in  ancient  times  sig- 
nifying the  complete  accoutrements  of  a 
soldier. 

Accolade.  The  ceremonious  act  of  con- 
ferring kniehthood  in  ancient  times.  It 
consisted  of  an  embrace  and  gentle  blow 
with  the  sword  on  the  shoulder  of  the  person 
on  whom  the  honor  of  knighthood  was  being 
conferred. 

Accord.  The  conditions  under  which  a 
fortress  or  command  of  troops  is  surren- 
dered. 

Accoutre.  To  fUrnish  with  accoutrements. 
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Accoutrements.  Dress,  equipage,  trap- 
pings. Specifically,  the  equipments  of  a 
soldier,  except  arms  and  clothing. 

Accused.  In  a  military  sense,  the  desie- 
nation  of  one  who  is  arraigned  before  a  mil- 
itary court. 

Acerr«  (now  Accra),  A  city  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  taken  and  burned  by 
Hannibal  in  216  B.C.  In  90  B.C.  the  Romans 
defeated  under  its  walls  the  allied  rebels 
commanded  by  Papius. 

Acerrse.  A  city  of  the  Gauls,  taken  by 
Harcellus  in  222  B.C. 

Achsean  League.  A  confederacy  which 
existed  fh>m  very  early  times  among  the 
twelve  states  of  the  province  of  Achaia,  in 
the  north  of  the  Peloponnesus.  It  was 
broken  up  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  but  was  set  on  foot  again  by  some  of 
the  original  cities,  280  B.C.,  the  epoch  of  its 
rise  into  ^reat  historical  importance;  for 
from  this  time  it  chained  strength,  and  finally 
spread  over  the  wnole  Peloponnesus,  though 
not  without  much  opposition,  principally  on 
the  part  of  Lacedemon.  It  was  finally  dis- 
solved by  the  Romans,  on  the  event  of  the 
capture  of  Corinth  by  Mummius,  147  B.C. 
The  two  most  celebrated  leaders  of  this 
league  were  Aratus,  the  principal  instru- 
ment of  its  early  aggrandizement,  and  Phil- 
opcemen,  the  contemporary  and  rival,  in 
military  reputation,  of  Scipio  and  Hanni- 
bal. 

Achem.  A  city  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
Baden,  on  the  river  Acher.  Near  this  place 
a  monument  marks  the  spot  where  Marshal 
Turenne  was  killed  by  a  random  shot  in 
1676. 

Acheron.  A  small  stream  in  ancient 
Bruttium.  In  880  B.C.,  Alexander,  king  of 
Epirus,  was  killed  while  crossing  it. 

Acinaces.  A  short  sword  used  by  the 
Persians. 

Adides.  In  Roman  antiquity,  a  kind 
of  missile  weapon  with  a  thone  fixed  to  it 
whereby  it  might  be  drawn  back  again. 

Acoluthi.  In  military  antiquity,  was  a 
title  given  in  the  Grecian  empire  to  the  cap- 
tain or  commander  of  the  body-guards  ap- 
pointed for  the  security  of  the  emperor's 
palace. 

Aconite.  A  poisonous  plant.  Several 
ancient  races  poisoned  their  arrows  with  an 
extract  from  this  plant. 

Acontium.  In  Grecian  antiquity,  a  kind 
of  dart  or  Javelin  resembling  the  Roman 
epietdum. 

Acquereauz  (jFV.).  A  machine  of  war, 
which  was  used  m  the  Middle  Ages  to  throw 
stones. 

Acqui.  A  walled  town  of  the  Sardinian 
states  on  the  river  Bormida  in  the  division 
of  Alessandria.  It  was  taken  by  the  Span- 
iards in  1745,  retaken  by  the  Piedmontese 
in  1746 ;  it  was  dismantled  by  the  French, 
who  defeated  the  Austrians  and  Piedmontese 
here  in  1794. 

Acquit.  To  release  or  set  free  from  an 
obligation,  accusation,  guilt,  censure,  sus- 


picion, or  whatever  devolves  upon  a  person 
as  a  charge  or  duty ;  as,  the  court  acquits 
the  accused.  This  word  has  also  the  refiexive 
signification  of  '*  to  bear,  or  conduct  one's 
self;"  as,  the  soldier  acquitted  himself  well 
in  battle. 

Acquittance  Roll.  In  the  British  service, 
a  roll  containing  the  names  of  the  men  of 
each  troop  or  company  or  regiment,  show- 
ing the  debts  and  credits,  with  the  signature 
of  each  man,  and  certificate  of  the  ofiScer 
commanding  it. 

Acre,  or  St.  Jean  d'Acre.  A  seaport 
town  of  Palestine  (in  ancient  times  the  cele- 
brated city  of  Ptolemais),  which  was  the 
scene  of  many  si^es.  It  was  last  stormed 
and  taken  by  the  British  in  1840.  Acre  was 
gallantly  defended  by  Djezzar  Pacha  against 
Bonaparte  in  July,  1798,  till  relieved  by  Sir 
Smith,  who  resisted  twelve  attempts  by  the 
French,  between  March  16  and  May  20, 
1799. 

Acre,  or  Acre-fight.  An  old  duel  fought 
by  warriors  between  the  frontiers  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  with  sword  and  lance. 
This  dueling  was  also  called  camp-fight, 

Acrobalistes  (Fr,),  A  name  ffiven  by 
the  ancients  to  warlike  races,  such  as  thC' 
Parthians  and  Armenians,  who  shot  arrows 
from  a  lon^  distance. 

Acropolis.  In  ancient  Greece,  the  name- 
given  to  the  citadel  or  fortress  of  a  city,, 
usually  built  on  the  summit  of  a  hill.  The 
most  celebrated  was  that  of  Athens,  remains 
of  which  still  exist. 

Acs.  A  village  in  Hungry  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube,  noted  as  the  scene  of 
several  battles  in  the  Hun^rian  revolution, 
that  of  August  8,  1849,  being  the  most  im- 
portant. 

Acting  Assistant  Surgeons.  See  Sur- 
geons, Acting  AsaisTANx. 

Action.  An  engagement  between  two 
armies,  or  bodies  of  troops.  The  word  is 
likewise  used  to  signify  some  memorable  act 
done  by  an  oflScer,  soldier,  detachment,  or 
party. 

Actium  (now  Azio),  A  town  of  ancient 
Greece  in  Arcanania,  near  the  entrance  of 
the  Ambracian  Gulf.  It  became  famous  for 
the  ^reat  naval  engagement  fought  near 
here  m  81  B.C.  between  Octavius  and  Antony,, 
in  which  the  former  was  victorious. 

Active  Service.  Duty  against  an  enemy ;: 
operations  in  his  presence.  Or  in  the  pres- 
ent d&j  it  denotes  serving  on  fUll  pay,  on 
the  active  list,  in  contradistinction  to  those* 
who  are  virtually  retired,  and  placed  on  the 
retired  list. 

Activity.  In  a  military  sense,  denotes 
attention,  labor,  diligence,  and  study. 

Acto,  or  Acton.  A  kind  of  defensive 
tunic,  made  of  quilted  leather  or  other  strong 
material,  formerly  worn  under  the  outer 
dress  and  even  under  a  coat  of  mail. 

Act  of  Grace.  In  Great  Britain,  an  act 
of  Parliament  for  a  general  and  free  pardon 
to  deserters  from  the  service  and  others. 

Actuarius.    A  name  given  by  the  Ro- 
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mans  to  officers  charged  with  the  supplying 
of  provisions  to  troops. 

Adacted.  Applies  to  stakes,  or  piles, 
driven  into  the  earth  hy  large  malls  shod 
with  iron,  as  in  securing  ramparts  or  pon- 
tons. 

Adda.  A  stream  in  Italy.  The  Romans 
defeated  the  Gauls  on  its  hanks  in  228  B.C. 

Addiscombe  Seminary.  An  institution 
near  Croydon,  Surrey,  England,  for  the 
education  of  young  gentlemen  intended  for 
the  military  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany :  closed  in  1861. 

Aden.  A  free  port  on  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Arahia.  it  was  captured  by  Eng- 
land in  1889,  and  is  now  used  as  a  coal 
depot  for  Indian  steamers. 

Aderbaidjan  (Fr.).  A  mountainous  prov- 
ince of  Persia,  celebrated  for  raising  the 
finest  horses  in  the  province  for  army  pur- 
poses. ' 

Adige  (anc.  Aihesia).  A  river  in  North- 
ern Italy  formed  by  numberless  streamlets 
from  the  Helvetian  Alps.  In  568  the  Ro- 
mans defeated  the  Goths  and  Franks  on  its 
banks.     Gen.  Massena  crossed  it  in  1806. 

Adis.  A  city  in  Africa.  Xantippe,  chief 
of  the  Carthaginians,  defeated  under  its  walls 
the  Romans  commanded  by  Regulus. 

Adit.  A  passage  under  ground  by  which 
miners  approach  the  part  they  intend  to 
sap. 

Adjeighur.  A  fortress  in  Bundelcund, 
which  was  captured  in  1809  by  a  force  under 
the  command  of  Col.  Gabriel  Martindell. 

Adjourn.  To  suspend  business  for  a  time, 
as  Ax>m  one  day  to  another ;  said  of  military 
courts.  A€(}<mmment  toithoui  day  {sine  die) , 
indefinite  postponement. 

Adjutant  (from  adQuvo,  "to  help").  A 
regimental  staff-officer  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tenant, appointed  by  the  regimental  com- 
mander to  assist  him  in  the  execution  of  all 
the  details  of  the  regiment  or  pK)st.  He  is 
the  channel  of  official  communication.  It 
is  his  duty  to  attend  daily  on  the  command- 
ing officer  for  orders  or  instructions  of  any 
kind  that  are  to  be  issued  to  the  command, 
and  promulgate  the  same  in  writing  after 
making  a  complete  record  thereof.  He  has 
charge  of  the  books,  files,  and  men  of  the 
headquarters  ;  keeps  the  rosters  ;  parades  and 
inspects  all  escorts,  guards,  and  other  armed 
parties  previous  to  their  proceeding  on  duty. 
He  should  be  competent  to  instruct  a  regi- 
ment in  every  part  of  the  field  exercise, 
should  understand  the  internal  economy  of 
his  corps,  and  should  notice  every  irregular- 
ity or  deviation  from  the  established  rules 
or  regulations.  He  should,  of  course,  be  an 
officer  of  experience,  and  should  be  selected 
with  reference  to  special  fitness,  as  so  much 
dep>ends  upon  his  manner  and  thou^htfUlness 
in  the  exercise  of  the  various  and  important 
duties  imposed  upon  him.  Unexceptionable 
deportment  is  especially  becoming  to  the 
adjutant. 

Adjutant-General.  An  officer  of  distinc- 
tion selected  to  assist  the  general  of  an  army 


in  all  his  operations.  The  principal  staff- 
officer  of  the  U.  8.  army.  The  principal 
staff-officers  of  generals  of  lower  rank  are 
called  assistant  ac^utant-gen  rals. 

Adjutant-General's  Department.  In  the 
United  States,  consists  of  1  adjutant-een- 
eral  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general ;  2 
assistant  adjutant  -  generals,  colonels ;  4 
lieutenant  -  colonels,  and  10  majors;  also 
about  400  enlisted  clerks  and  messengers. 
The  officers  are  generally  on  duty  with  gen- 
eral officers  who  command  corps,  divisions, 
departments,  etc.  "  They  shall  also  perform 
the  duties  of  inspectors  when  circumstances 
require  it."  The  lowest  grades  must  be  se- 
lected ft*om  the  captains  of  the  army. 

Administration.  Conduct,  management ; 
in  military  affairs,  the  execution  of  the  du- 
ties of  an  office. 

Administration,  Council  of.  A  board  of 
officers  periodically  assembled  at  a  post  for 
the  administration  of  certain  business. 

Admissions.  In  a  military  sense,  the 
judge-advocate  is  authorized  when  he  sees 
proper  to  admit  what  a  prisoner  expects  to 
prove  by  absent  witnesses. 

Adobe  (Sp.),  An  unbumt  brick,  dried  in 
the  sun,  made  ttom  earth  of  a  loamy  char- 
acter, containing  about  two-thirds  fine  sand 
mixed  intimately  with  one-third  or  less  of 
clayey  dust  or  fine  sand.  j 

Adour.  A  river  in  the  southwest  of 
Prance,  which  Lord  Wellington,  after  driv- 
ing the  armies  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  across 
the  Pyrenees,  passed  in  the  face  of  all  op- 
position, on  the  26th  of  February,  1814. 

Adrana.  A  river  in  Germany,  at  present 
called  Eder.  Germanicus  defeated  the  Ger- 
mans on  its  bank  in  15. 

Adrianople.  A  Turkish  city  named  after 
the  Emperor  Adrian;  unsuccessfully  be- 
sieged by  the  Goths  in  the  4th  century ; 
the  army  of  Murad  I.  took  the  city  in  1861 ; 
unconditionally  surrendered  to  the  Russians 
in  August,  18^;  peace  was  declared  in  this 
city  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  September 
14,  1829,  and  the  city  relinquishea  to  the 
Turks. 

Adrumetum,  or  Hadnimetum.  An  an- 
cient African  city,  now  in  ruins,  situated  on 
the  Mediterranean,  southeast  from  Car- 
thage. The  Moors  took  this  city  fVom  the 
Romans  in  549,  but  it  was  retaken  soon 
after  by  a  priest  named  Paul. 

Advance.  Before  in  place,  or  beforehand 
in  time;  used  for  advance ;  as,  advance- 
euard,  or  that  before  the  main  guard  or 
body  of  an  army  ;  to  move  forward. 

Advanced  Covered  Way.  Is  a  Urre 
pUin  on  the  exterior  of  the  advanced  ditch, 
similar  to  the  first  covered  way. 

Advanced  Ditch.  Is  an  excavation  be- 
yond the  glacis  of  the  eneienie^  having  its 
surface  on  the  prolongation  of  that  slope, 
that  an  enemy  may  find  no  shelter  when  in 
the  ditch. 

Advanced  Guard.  A  detachment  of 
troops  which  precedes  the  march  of  the 
main  body. 
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Advanced  Guard  Equipage.    See  Tov- 

TONS. 

Advanced  Lunettes.  "Works  resembling 
bastions  or  rave1inS|  having  faces  or  flanks. 
They  are  formed  upon  or  beyond  the  glacis. 

Advanced  Works.  Are  such  as  are  con- 
structed beyond  the  covered  way  and  glacis, 
but  within  range  of  the  musKetry  of  the 
main  works. 

Advancement.  In  a  military  sense,  sig- 
nifies honor,  promotion)  or  preferment  in 
the  army,  r^ment,  or  company. 

Advantage  Ground.  That  ground  which 
affords  the  greatest  facility  for  annoyance  or 
resistance. 

Adversary.  Generally  applied  to  an  ene- 
my, but  strictly  an  opponent  in  single  com- 
bat. 

Advising  to  Desert.  Punishable  with 
death  or  otherwise,  as  a  court-martial  may 
direct.  See  Afpindix,  Articles  of  War, 
61. 

Advocate,  Judge-.See  Judge- Advocate. 

Adynati.  Ancient  name  for  invalid  sol- 
diers receiving  pension  from  the  public  treas- 
ury. 

JEgidt  (JSgea).  A  name,  according  to 
Homer,  for  a  protecting  covering  wound 
around  the  leu  arm  in  the  absence  of  a 
shield;  used  by  Jupiter,  Minerva,  and 
Apollo. 

iffigolethron  {OrX  A  plant.  This  word 
means  ^ont  and  deatn.  It  was  believed  by 
the  ancients  that  this  plant  would  kill  goats 
only,  if  eaten  by  them.  Xenophon  reports 
that  the  soldiers  of  the  army  of  the  **  Ten 
Thousand"  tasted  of  some  honev  prepared 
from  this  plant  which  caused  them  to  be 
affected  with  hallucinations. 

iffigospotamos  ("Stream  of  the  Goat"). 
A  small  river  flowing  into  the  Hellespont, 
in  the  Thracian  Cherson^e;  is  famous  for 
the  defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  under  Lysander,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  to  the 
predominance  of  Athens  in  Greece,  406  B.C. 

iffineatores.  In  military  antiquity,  the 
musicians  in  an  army,  including  those  who 
sounded  the  trumpets,  horns,  etc. 

JCrarium  Militare.  In  Roman  antiquity, 
the  war  treasury  of  Bome,  founded  by  Au- 
gustus; in  addition  to  other  revenues,  the 
one-hundredth  part  of  all  merchandise  sold 
in  Bome  was  paid  into  it. 

JEto.  a  basket  used  by  the  Boman  sol- 
diers to  carry-  earth  in  to  construct  forti^ca- 
tions. 

iffirumnulm.  A  wooden  pole  or  fork,  in- 
troduced among  the  Bomans  bj  Consul 
Harius.  Each  soldier  was  provided  with 
one  of  these  poles,  which  nad  attached 
thereto  a  saw,  hatchet,  a  sack  of  wheat,  and 
baggage ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  carry  it 
on  a  march. 

Affair.  An  action  or  engagement,  not  of 
sufllcient  magnitude  to  be  termed  a  battle. 

Affamer  (-FV.).  To  besiege  a  place  so 
closely  as  to  starve  the  garrison  ana  inhab- 
itanto. 


Affidavit.  In  military  law  is  an  oath 
duly  subscribed  before  any  person  author- 
ized to  administer  it.  In  the  U.  S.  service, 
in  the  absence  of  a  civil  officer  any  com- 
missioned officer  is  empowered  to  administer 
an  oath. 

Afforciament.  An  old  term  for  a  for- 
tress or  stronghold. 

Afghanistan.  A  large  country  in  Central 
Asia,  at  war  with  England  1888,  and  1878- 
79. 

Afirancesados  (Sp.),  Name  given  to  the 
Spaniards  who  uphela  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  king  Joseph  Bonaparte ;.  also  called  Jo- 
sephins  (in  the  Peninsular  war). 

Aga.  Bank  of  an  officer  in  the  Turkish 
army  ;  the  same  as  a  general  with  us. 

Age.  In  a  military  sense,  a  young  man 
must  be  14  years  old  before  he  can  &come 
an  officer  in  the  English  army,  or  be  entered 
as  a  cadet  at  Woolwich,  in  the  English 
military  academy.  For  admission  to  the 
militaiy  academy  at  West  Point,  U.  S.,  the 
age  is  from  17  to  22  years.  Hen  are  enlisted 
for  soldiers  at  from  17  to  46  in  the  English 
army,  and  in  the  U.  S.  army  at  from  18  to 
86.  Officers  in  the  U.  S.  army  may  be  re- 
tired, at  the  discretion  of  the  President,  at 
62  years  of  age. 

Agema  (^.)*  ^^  ^®  ancient  military 
art,  a  kind  of  soldiery,  chiefly  in  the  Mace- 
donian army.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  de* 
notes  vehemence,  to  express  the  strength 
and  eagerness  of  this  corps. 

Agen.  Principal  place  of  the  department 
Lot-et-Garonne,  France,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river  Garonne,  which  has  a  city  of 
the  same  name,  and  was  the  scene  of  many 
battles. 

Agency.  A  certain  proportion  of  money 
which  is  ordered  to  be  subtracted  from  the 
pay  and  allowances  of  the  British  army,  for 
transacting  the  business  of  the  several  regi- 
ments comprising  it. 

Agent,  Army.  A  person  in  the  civil  de- 
partment of  the  British  army,  between  the 
paymaster-general  and  the  paymaster  of  the 
regiment,  through  whom  every  regimental 
concern  of  a  pecuniary  nature  is  transacted. 

Agger,  In  ancient  military  writings,  de- 
notes the  middle  part  of  a  military  road 
raised  into  a  ridge,  with  a  gentle  slope  on 
each  side  to  make  a  drain  for  the  water,  and 
keep  the  way  dry  ;  it  is  also  used  for  a  mili- 
tary road.  Agger  also  denotes  a  work  or 
fortification,  used  both  for  the  defense  and 
attack  of  towns,  camps,  etc.,  termed  among 
the  moderns,  lines.  Ag^er  is  also  used  for  a 
bank  or  wall  erected  against  the  sea  or  some 
great  river  to  confine  orkeep  it  within  bounds, 
and  called  by  modern  writers,  dam,  sea-wall. 

Agiades.  In  the  Turkish  armies  are  a 
kind  of  pioneers,  or  rather  field  engineers, 
employea  in  fortifying  the  camp,  etc. 

Agiem-clich.  A  very*  crooked  sabre, 
rounded  near  the  point;  an  arm  much  in 
use  in  Persia  and  Turkey. 

Agincourt,  or  Azincourt.  A  village  of 
France,  celebrated  for  a  great  battle  fought 
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near  it  in  1416,  wherein.  Henry  V.  of  Eng- 
land defeated  the  French. 

Agmen.  Boman  name  for  an  army  on 
the  march. 

Agminalis.  Name  ^Ten  by  the  ancients 
to  a  horse  which  earned  baggage,  equip- 
ments, etc.,  on  its  back ;  now  termed  pack- 
horse. 

Agnadello.  Village  in  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  on  a  canal  between  the  rivers  Adda 
and  Serio,  celebrated  by  the  victory  of  Louis 
XII.,  king  of  France,  over  the  Venetian 
and  Papal  troops  in  1509,  and  by  a  battle 
between  Prince  •  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of 
Venddme  in  1706. 

Agrifi^ente  (now  Oirgenti).  City  in  Sicily, 
situated  on  the  Mediterranean ;  sacked  by 
the  Carthaginians  under  Amilcar  in  400 
B.C.,  and  taken  twice  by  the  Romans  in  262 
and  210  B.C. 

Aguebelle.  City  in  the  province  of  Mau- 
rienne,  in  Savoy.  The  French  and  Spaniards 
defeated  the  troops  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
in  1742. 

Aguerri  (Fr,),  A  term  applied  to  an 
officer  or  soldier  experienced  in  war. 

Agustina.    See  Saraoossa,  Maid  of. 

Ahmednuggur.  A  strong  fortress  in  the 
Deccan,  80  miles  from  Poonah,  which  was 
formerly  in  the  possession  of  Soindia,  but 
fell  to  the  British  arms  during  the  campaign 
conducted  by  Gen.  Wellesley. 

Aidan  (Prince) *    See  Scotland. 

Aid-de-camp.  An  officer  selected  by  a 
creneral  to  carry  orders ;  also  to  represent 
nim  in  correspondence  and  in  directing 
movements. 

Aid-major  {Fr.).  The  adjutant  of  a  regi- 
ment. 

Aigremore.  A  term  used  by  the  artificer 
in  the  laboratory,  to  express  the  charcoal  in 
a  state  fitted  for  the  maKing  of  powder. 

Aiguille  {Fr.).  An  instrument  used  by 
engineers'  to  pierce  a  rock  for  the  lodgment 
of  powder,  as  in  a  mine,  or  to  mine  a  rock, 
so  as  to  excavate  and  make  roads. 

Aiguillettes.  A  decoration,- consisting  of 
bullion  cords  and  loops,  which  was  formerly 
worn  on  the  right  shoulder  of  general  officers, 
and  is  now  confined  to  the  officers  of  house- 
hold cavalry ;  also  worn  in  the  U.  S.  army 
by  officers  of  the  adjutant-general's  depart- 
ment, ft1ds-de-camp,  and  adjutants  of  regi- 
ments. 

Aiguillon.  A  city  in  France;  while  in 
the  possession  of  the  English  in  1846,  it  was 
besieged  by  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  son  of 
Philip  de  v  alois.  According  to  some  authors, 
cannons  were  used  on  this  occasion  for  the 
first  time  in  France. 

Aile  {Fr.y  A  wing  or  flank  of  an  army 
or  fortification. 

Ailettcs  (/v.).  Literally  "little  win^," 
were  appendages-to  the  armor  worn  behind 
or  at  the  side  of  the  shoulders  by  knishts  in 
the  1 8th  century.  They  were  made  of  leather 
covered  with  cloth,  and  fastened  by  silk  laces. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  worn  as  a 
defense  to  the  shoulders  in  war. 


Aim.  The  act  of  bringing  a  musket, 
piece  of  ordnance,  or  any  other  missive 
weapon,  to  its  proper  line  of  direction  with 
the  object  intended  to  be  struck. 

Aim -frontlet.'  A  piece  of  wood  hollowed 
out  to  fit  the  middle  of  a  gun,  to  make  it  of 
an  equal  height  with  the  breech  ;  formerly 
made  use  of  by  the  gunners,  to  level  and 
direct  their  pieces. 

Aiming  Drill.  A  military  exercise  to 
teach  men  to  aim  fire-arms.  Great  impor- 
tance is  justly  attached  to  this  preliminary 
step  in  target  practice. 

Aiming-Btand.  An  instrument  used  in 
teaching  the  theory  of  aiming  with  «  mus- 
ket. It  usually  consists  of  a  tripod  with  a 
device  mounted  upon  it,  which  holds  the 
gun  and  allows  it  to  be  pointed  in  any  di- 
rection. 

Ainadin.  Name  of  a  field  near  Damas  in 
Syria,  celebrated  by  a  battle  on  July  26, 
688,  in  which  Ehaled,  chief  of  the  Saracens, 
defeated  Verdan,  a  general  of  the  Roman 
army.  Verdan  lost  60,000  men  and  was 
decapitated. 

Ain-Beda  .(Africa).  An  engagement  at 
this  place  between  the  French  and  Aralra  in 
October,  1888. 

Ain  Taguln.  "Spot  of  the  little  desert," 
in  the  province  of  Algiers ;  here  the  Duke 
d' Aumale  surprised  and  dispersed  the  troops 
of  Abd-el-Kader. 

Air-cylinder.  A  pneumatic  buffer  used 
in  America  to  absoro  the  recoil  of  large 
guns.  For  10-inch  guns,  one  cylinder  is 
used ;  for  the  16-inch,  two.  They  are  placed 
between  the  chassis  rails,  to  which  they  are 
firmly  secured  by  diagonal  braces.  A  piston 
traversing  the  cylinder  is  attached  to  the 
rear  transom  of  the  top  carriage.  When 
the  gun  recoils  the  piston-head  is  drawn 
backwards  in  the  cylinder,  and  the  recoil  is 
absorbed  by  the  compression  of  the  air  be- 
hind it.  Small  holes  in  the  piston-head  al- 
low the  air  to  slowly  escape  while  the.gun  is 
brought  to  rest.  The  hydraulic  buffer  largely 
.used  abroad  operates  in  the  same  way,  water 
being  used  in  place  of  air. 

Air,  Resistance  of.  The  resistance  Which 
the  air  offers  to  a  projectile  in  motion.  See 
Projectiles,  Theory  of. 

Aire.  A  military  position  on  the  Adour, 
in  the  south  of  France,  where  the  French 
were  defeated  by  the  English  under  Lord 
Hill,  on  March  2,  1814. 

Air-g^n.  An  instrumejit  resembling  a 
musket,  used  to  discharge  bullets  by  the 
elastic  force  of  compressed  air. 

Aiz.  A  small  island  on  the  coast  of 
France  between  the  Isle  of  Oleron  and  the 
continent.  It  is  12  miles  northwest  of 
Rochefort,  and  11  miles  from  Rochelle.  On 
it  are  workshops  for  military  convicts. 

Aix-la-Chapelle  (Ger.  Aachen).  A  dis- 
trict in  the  Prussian  province  of  the  Lower 
Bhine.  Here  Charlema^e  was  bom  in  742, 
and  died  in  814.  The  city  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1792;  retaken  by  the  Austrians 
in  1798 ;  by  the  French  1794 ;  reverted  to 
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Prussia  1814.  Congress  held  by  the  sover- 
eigns of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  as- 
sisted by  ministers  from  England  and  France, 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  convention  signed 
October  9, 1818. 

Akerman  (Bessarabia).  After  being  sev- 
eral times  taken  it  was  ceded  to  Bussia, 
1812.  Here  the  celebrated  treaty  between 
Bussia  and  Turkev  was  concluded  in  1826. 

Aketon.  Anotner  name  for  a  portion  t>f 
armor,  used  in  the  feudal  times,  called  the 
ffatnbeson  (which  see). 

Akhalzikh  (Armenia).  Near  here  Prince 
Paskiewitch  defeated  the  Turks  Aug.  24, 
and  gained  the  city,  Aug.  28, 1828. 

AkindschL  A  sort  of  Turkish  cavalrv, 
employed  during  the  war  between  the  Tutks 
ana  the  German  emperors. 

Aklat.  A  small  town  in  Asiatic  Turkev, 
taken  by  Eddin  in  1228,  and  by  the  Turks 
in  the  14th  century. 

Akmerjid.  A  city  in  the  Crimea ;  an  an- 
cient residence  of  the  khan  of  Tartary ; 
taken  by  the  Bussians  in  1771. 

Akoulis.  A  city  in  Armenia,  often  pil- 
laged by  the  Persians  and  Turks  ;  taken  in 
1752  by  the  Persian  general  Azad-Ehan,  by 
whom  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were 
put  to  the  sword. 

Akrebah.  At  this  place,  about  the  year 
.630,  Khaled,  general  of  the  Mussulman 
troops,  fought  the  army  of  a  new  prophet 
named  Mosseilamah,  who  perished  in  the 
combat. 

Ala.  According  to  Latin  authors,  this 
word  signifies  the  wing  of  an  army,  i.e.,  the 
flanks,  on  which  were  placed  troops  fur- 
nished bv  the  allied  nations ;  also  sometimes 
used  to  designate  a  brigade  of  cavalry  occu- 
pying the  same  position  in  battle. 

Alabama.  One  of  the  Southern  States  of 
the  American  confederacy,  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Tennessee,  east  by  Georgia, 
south  by  Florida  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  west  by  Mississippi.  The  celebrated 
exploring  expedition  or  De  Soto  in  1541  is 
believed  to  have  been  the  first  visit  of  the 
white  man  to  the  wilds  of  Alabama.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  the  French 
built  a  fort  on  Mobile  Bay,  but  the  city  of 
that  name  was  not  commenced  till  nine 
years  later  (1711).  In  1763,  the  entire 
French  possessions  east  of  the  Mississippi 
(except  New  Orleans)  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  English.  Alabama  was  incorporated 
first  witn  Geor^a,  afterwards,  in  18(>2,  with 
the  Mississippi  Territory ;  but  finally,  in 
1819,  it  became  an  independent  member  of 
the  great  American  confederacy.  In  1818 
and  1814  the  Creek  Indians  waged  war  on 
the  settlers  and  massacred  nearly  400  whites 
who  had  taken  refuge  at  Fort  Mimms,  on 
the  Alabama  Biver.  They  were,  however, 
seon  reduced  to  subjection  by  Gen.  Jackson, 
and  after  their  defeat  at  Horseshoe  Bend, 
March,  1814,  the  greater  portion  of  their 
territory  was  taken  from  them,  and  they 
were  subsequently  removed  to  the  Indian 
Territory.   On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 


in  1861,  the  temporary  capital  of  the  Con- 
federate States  was  established  at  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  but  it  was  soon  afterwards 
removed  to  Bichmond,  Va. 

Alabanda  (Bour  Dogan^  or  Arab  Hisaar), 
A  city  in  Asia  Minor ;  destroyed  by  Labi- 
enus,  a  Boman  general,  in  88  B.C. 

Alacays.  Name  given  by  the  ancients  to 
a  kind  of  soldiery,  and  afterwards  to  ser- 
vants following  an  army. 

Almge.  A  mounted  guard  of  the  Byzan- 
tine emperors,  doin^  duty  in  the  palace  of 
Constantinople,  and  defending,  in  case  of 
danger,  the  person  of  the  emperor. 

Alaibeg.  A  Turkish  commander  of  regi- 
ments of  levied  troops. 

Alamo,  Port,  or  The  Alamo.  A  cele- 
brated fort  in  Bexar  County,  near  San  An- 
tonio, Texas,  where  a  small  garrison  of 
Texans  bravelj  resisted  a  body  of  Mexicans 
ten  times  their  number,  and  perished  to  a 
man,  March  6,  1836.  This  spot  has  hence 
been  called  the  ThermopylsB  of  Texas,  and 
*'  Bemember  the  Alamo!"  was  used  as  the 
battle-cry  of  the  Texans  in  their  war  of  in- 
dependence. 

Alanda.  Name  of  a  legion  formed  by 
Julius  Cesar  from  the  best  warriors  of  the 
Gkiuls. 

Aland  Isles  (Gulf  of  Bothnia).  Taken 
from  Sweden  by  Bussia,  1809.    See  Bomar- 

SUND. 

Alani.  A  Tartar  race ;  invaded  Parthia, 
75 ;  were  subdued  by  the  Visigoths,  452,  and 
eventually  incorporated  with  them. 

Alarcos  (Central  Spain).  Here  the  Span- 
iards under  Alfonso  IX.,  king  of  Castile, 
were  totally  defeated  by  the  Moors,  July  19, 
1195. 

Alares.  Name  given  by  the  Bomans  to 
troops  which  were  placed  on  the  wings  of  an 
army ;  these  troops  were  generally  furnished 
by  allies. 

Alarm.  A  sudden  apprehension  of  beine 
attacked  by  surprise,  or  the  notice  of  such 
attack  being  actually  made.  It  is  generally 
signified  by  the  discharge  of  fire-arms,  the 
b^t  of  a  drum,  etc. 

Alarm  Qun.  A  gun  fired  to  give  an 
alarm. 

Alarm  Post.  In  the  fields  is  the  ground 
appointed  by  the  quartermaster-general  for 
each  regiment  to  march  to,  in  case  of  an 
alarm.  In  a  garrison,  it  is  the  place  allotted 
by  the  governor  for  the  troops  to  assemble 
on  any  sudden  alarm. 

Alaska.  A  large  territory  forming  the 
northwest  part  of  North  America,  which 
was  purchased  by  the  United  States  from 
Bussia  in  1867,  and  was  annexed  as  a  county 
to  Washington  Territory  in  1872.  The  na- 
tive inhabitants  are  Esquimaux,  Indians, 
and  Aleuts,  with  a  few  persons  of  Bussian 
descent. 

Alba  de  Tormes.  A  city  in  Spain,  where 
the  French  defeated  the  Spaniards  in  1809. 

Albana.  A  city  in  ancient  Albania,  situ- 
ated on  the  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  a  wall 
was  constructed  to  the  west  of  the  city  for 
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the  purpose  of  staying  the  progress  of  the 
Scytnians,  by  Darius  1.,  or  by  Chosrois. 

Albania.  A  province  in  European  Turkey, 
formerly  part  of  the  ancient  Epirus,  a  scene 
of  many  battles ;  a  revolt  in  Albania  was 
suppressed  in  1848. 

Albanians,  or  Albaniera.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Turkish  territory  of  Albania, 
are  a  very  brave  and  active  race,  and  fur- 
nish the  iJest  warriors  for  the  Turkish  army. 

Albans,  St.  (Hertfordshire,  Bne.).  Near 
the  Roman  Yerulam ;  first  battle  ofSt.  Albans 
took  place  in  Mav,  1465,  between  the  Houses 
of  Lancaster  and  Tork,  wherein  the  former 
were  defeated,  and  King  Henrv  YI.  taken 
prisoner;  second  battle  took  place  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1461,  wherein  Queen  Margaret  to- 
tally defeated  the  Torkists  and  rescued  the 
king. 

Albe.  A  city  in  Naples,  situated  near  the 
Lake  Celano;  in  ancient  times  it  was  an 
important  city  in  Samnium. 

Albeck.  A  village  in  Wftrtemberg  where 
25,000  Austrians,  under  the  command  of 
Gen.  Mack,  were  defeated  by  6000  French 
in  1805. 

Alberche.  A  river  of  Spain,  which  joins 
the  Tagus  near  Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  wnere, 
in  1809,  a  severe  battle  was  fought  between 
the  French  army  and  the  allied  British  and 
Spanish  troops,  in  which  the  former  were 
defeated. 

Albe-Rojrale.  A  city  in  Lower  Hungary, 
which  sustained  several  sieges. 

Albesia.  In  antiquity,  a  kind  of  shield, 
otherwise  called  decumana, 

Albi.  A  city  in  the  department  of  Tarn, 
France;  pillaged  by  the  Saracens  in  780, 
and  taken  by  I^epin  in  765. 

Albigensea.  A  sect  of  heretics,  who  were 
in  existence  during  the  12th  and  18th  cen- 
turies, and  inhabited  Albi,  France ;  fought 
many  battles ;  went  to  Spain  in  1288,  where 
they  were  slowly  exterminated. 

Albuera.  A  small  village  near  the  river 
Ouadiana,  in  Spain,  where  the  French 
army  under  Marshal  Soult  was  defeated 
by  the  British  and  Spanish  forces  under 
Marshal,  afterwards  Lord,  Beresford,  March 
16,  1811. 

Albufera  (Spain,  East  Central).  A  la- 
goon, near  which  the  French  marshal  Suchet 
fafterwards  Duke  of  Albufera),  defeated  the 
Spaniards  under  Blake,  January  4,  1812; 
this  led  to  his  capture  of  Valencia,  Janu- 
ary 9. 

Alcacsbat  (Portugal).  A  treaty  was  con- 
cluded here  between  Alfonso  V.  of  Portugal 
and  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Castile. 

Alcantara.  A  creek  near  Lisbon,  on  the 
banks  of  which  a  battle  was  fought  between 
the  Spaniards  under  Alva  and  the  Portu- 

fuese  under  Antonio  de  Crato  (prior  of  the 
[altese  order). 

Alcantara,  Order  of.  Knights  of  a  Span- 
ish military  order,  who  gained  a  great  name 
during  the  wars  with  the  Moors. 

Alcassar,  or  Alcacar.  A  fortified  city  in 
Morocco,  situated  between  Ceuta  and  Tan- 


gier; the  narrowest  point  of  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar.  The  Portuguese  seized  this  city 
in  1468. 

Alcazar-Quiver.  A  city  near  Fez,  North- 
west Africa,  where  the  Moors  totally  de- 
feated the  Portuguese,  whose  gallant  King, 
Sebastian,  was  slain  Aueust  4,  1578. 

Alcmaer.  A  city  in  Holland ;  besieged  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1578  without  success;  here 
th6  British  and  Russians  were  defeated  by 
the  French  in  1799. 

Aldenhofen.  A  village  of  the  Prussian 
Rhenish  province,  where  the  French,  under 
Qen,  Miranda,  were  defeated  by  Archduke 
Charles,  March  1, 1798  ;  the  Austrians  were 
defeated  March  18,  1798. 

Aldershott,  Camp.  A  moor  near  Fam- 
ham,  about  85  miles  from  London.  In  April, 
1854,  the  War  Ofilce,  having  obtained  a 
grant  of  £100,000,  purchased  4000  acres  of 
land  for  a  permanent  camp  for  20,000  men  ; 
additional  land  was  purchased  in  1856.  The 
camp  is  used  as  an  army  school  of  instruc- 
tions. 

Aldionaire  (Aldumarius).  A  sort  of 
equerry,  who  in  the  army  was  kept  at  the 
expense  of  his  master.  Under  Charlemagne, 
the  aldionaires  were  of  an  inferior  rank. 

Alem.  Imperial  standard  of  the  Turkish 
empire. 

Alemanni  (or  all  men,  i.e.,  men  of  all 
nations,  hence  AUemannen,  Cferman).  A 
body  of  Suevi,  who  took  tnis  name;  were 
defeated  bv  Caracalla,  214.  After  several 
repulses  they  invaded  the  empire  under 
Aurelian ;  they  were  subdued  in  three  bat- 
tles, 270.  They  were  again  vanquished  by 
Julian,  866-57.  They  were  defeated  by  Clo- 
vis  at  Tolbiac  (or  Zulpich),  496.  The  Sua- 
bians  are  their  descendants. 

Alemdar.  An  ofi3icial  who  carries  the 
green  banner  of  Mahomet  (Mohammed), 
when  the  sultan  assists  in  ceremonies  of 
solemnity. 

Alen9on  (Northern  France).  Gave  title 
to  a  count  and  duke.  Mariel,  count  of  An- 
jou,  seized  this  city,  which  was  retaken  by 
William  the  Conqueror  in  1048.  It  was  the 
scene  of  many  battles. 

Aleppo  (Northern  Syria).  A  large  town 
named  Beroea  bv  Seleucus  Nicator  about  299 
B.C.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  688 ;  bv 
Saladin,  1198,  and  sacked  by  Timur,  140d. 
Its  depopulation  by  the  plague  has  been  fre- 
quent; 60,000  persons  were  computed  to 
have  perished  by  it  in  1797 ;  and  many  in 
the  year  1827.  On  October  16,  1850,  the 
Mohammedans  attacked  the  Christians, 
burning  nearly  everything.  Three  churches 
were  destroyed  ;  five  others  plundered,  and 
thousands  of  persons  slain.  The  total  loss 
of  property  amounted  to  about  a  million 
pounds  sterling;  no  interference  was  at- 
tempted by  the  pasha. 

Aieria.  An  important  city  in  Corsica,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Tavignano;  was 
taken  in  259  B.C.  by  the  Romans  under  Con- 
sul Cornelius. 

Alert.  WatchAil;  vigilant;  active  in  vigi- 
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l&nce;  upon  the  watch;  guarding  against 
surprise  or  danger. 

Alesia,  or  Alisia.  Now  called  Alise- 
Sainte-Beine,  a  city  in  the  department  of 
Gote-d'Or.  This  city  was  hesieged  and  taken 
by  Uie  Komans  in  52  B.c. ;  it  was  one  of  the 
greatest  events  of  Gsssar's  war  in  Oaul. 

Alessandria.  A  city  of  Piedmont^  built 
in  1168,  under  the  name  of  Oseearea  by  the 
Milanese  and  Cremonese,  to  defend  the 
Tanaro  against  the  eniperori  and  named 
after  Pope  Alexander  III.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently oesieged  and  taken.  The  French 
took  it  in  1796,  but  were  driven  out  July  21, 
1799.  They  recovered  it  after  the  battle  of 
MarengOi  in  1800,  and  held  it  until  1814, 
when  the  strong  fortifications  erected  by 
Napoleon  were  destroyed.  They  have  been 
restored  since  June,  1856. 

Alet,  or  Aleth.  A  small  city  in  the  de- 
partment of  Ande,  France ;  was  taken  by 
the  Protestants  in  1578. 

Aleut.  An  inhabitant  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands.  These  people  differ  both  from  the 
Indians  of  the  neighboring  continent  and 
the  Esquimaux  f&rther  north.  They  are 
expert  nunters  of  the  seal  and  other  ani- 
mals. Thev  are  industrious  and  peacefiil, 
but  addicted  to  drunkenness. 

Aleutian  Islands.  A  number  of  islands 
stretching  from  the  peninsula  of  Alaska  in 
North  America  to  Kamtschatka  in  Asia. 
The  greater  number  belong  to  the  territory 
of  Alaska. 

Alfere,  or  Alferex.  Standard-bearer ;  en- 
sign ;  cornet.  The  old  English  term  for  en- 
sign ;  it  was  in  use  in  England  till  the  civil 
wars  of  Charles  I. 

Alford  (Northern  Scotland),  Battle  of. 
Gen.  Baillie,  with  a  large  body  of  Covenan- 
ters, was  defeated  by  the  Marquis  of  Mont- 
rose, July  2,  1646. 

Alfiiro.  A  city  in  Navarre,  Spain.  The 
British  proceeded  against  the  city  in  1878, 
the  garrison  being  absent ;  they  found  the 
women  ranged  on  the  ramparts  disposed  to 
defend  the  place.  Gapt.  Tivet,  commander 
of  the  English  forces,  would  not  attack  the 
brave  women,  but  retreated  and  did  not 
molest  the  place. 

Algebra.  A  peculiar  kind  of  mathematical 
anaivsis  allied  to  arithmetic  and  geometry. 

AJgidus.  A  mountain-range  in  Latium, 
Italy,  where  Gincinnatus  defeated  the  ^qui 
in  458  B.C. 

Algiers  (now  Algeria^  Northwest  Africa). 
Part  of  the  ancient  Mauritania,  which  was 
conquered  by  the  Bomans,  46  B.C. ;  by  the 
Vandals,  489;  recovered  for  the  empire  by 
Belisarius,  584,  and  subdued  by  the  Arabs 
about  690.  The  city  of  Algiers  was  bom- 
barded a  number  of  times,  and  finally  taken 
by  the  French  in  1880.  Algeria  at  present 
belongs  to  France. 

Al^mkins,  or  Alogonquins.  One  of  the 
two  great  families  of  Indians  who  formerly 
peopled  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  Chippewas  are  at  present  the  most 
numerous  race  descended  from  this  stock. 


Alhama.  A  city  in  Spain,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Granada.  It  was  a  most  important 
fortress  when  the  Moors  ruled  Granaaa,  and 
its  capture  by  the  Christians  in  1482  was  the 
most  decisive  step  in  the  reduction  of  their 
power. 

Alhambra.  The  ancient  fortress  and  resi- 
dence of  the  Moorish  monarchs  of  Granada ; 
founded  by  Mohammed  I.  of  Granada  about 
1258 ;  surrendered  to  the  Christians  in  No- 
vember, 1491. 

Ali  Bey.  Colonel  of  Turkish  cavalry; 
also  the  rank  of  a  district  commander. 

Alibi  (Lat.  <«  elsewhere").  An  alibi  is 
the  best  defense  in  law  if  a  man  is  innocent ; 
but  if  it  turns  out  to  be  untrue,  it  is  conclu- 
sive against  those  who  resort  to  it. 

Alicante.  A  fortified  city  and  seaport  in 
Spain,  wljere  the  French  defSeated  the  Span- 
iards in  a  naval  battle,  April  1,  1688. 

Alidade.  The  movable  arm  or  rule  carry* 
ing  the  sights  of  an  angle-measuring  instru- 
ment. 

Alien.  In  law,  implies  a  person  bom  in 
a  foreign  country,  in  contradistinction  to  a 
natural  bom  or  naturalized  person. 

Alife  (Alifa).  A  city  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  where  Fabius  defeated  the  Samnites 
in  807  B.C. 

Alighur.    See  Alltohitr. 

Align.  To  form  in  line  as  troops ;  to  lay 
out  the  ground-plan,  as  of  a  road. 

Alignment.  A  formation  in  straight  lines, 
for  instance,  the  alignment  of  a  battalion 
means  the  situation  of  a  body  of  men  when 
drawn  up  in  line.  The  alignment  of  a  camp 
signifies  the  relative  position  of  the  tents, 
etc.,  so  as  to  form  a  straight  line  fh>m  given 
points. 

Aliwal.  A  village  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sutlej,  conti^ous  to  the  Puniab,  where  a 
British  division,  commanded  by  Maj.-Gen. 
Sir  Henry  Smith,  on  the  29th  of  January, 
1846,  encountered  and  defeated  a  superior 
body  of  Sikhs. 

Aljubarrota  (Portugal).  Here  John  I. 
of  Portugal  defeated  John  I.  of  Castile,  and 
secured  his  country's  independence,  August 
14,  1885. 

Alkmaer.    See  Bbroek-op-Zoom. 

Allahabad  (Northwest  Hindostan).  The 
holy  city  of  the  Indian  Mohammedans, 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Jumna 
and  Ganges ;  founded  by  Akbar,  in  1588 ; 
incorporated  with  the  British  possessions  in 
1808.  During  the  Indian  mutiny  several 
Sepoy  regiments  rose  and  massacred  their 
officers,  June  4,  1857 ;  Col.  Neil  marched 

f promptly  from  Benares  and  suppressed  the 
nsurrection.  In  November,  1861,  Lord  Can- 
ning made  this  the  capital  of  the  northwest 
provinces. 

Allecrete.  Light  armor  used  by  both 
cavajry  and  infantry  in  the  16th  century, 
especially  by  the  Swiss.  Jt  consisted  of  a 
breastplate  and  gussets,  often  reaching  to  the 
middle  of  the  thigh,  and  sometimes  below 
the  knees. 
AUecti  Milites.    A  name  given  by  the 
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Romans  to  a  body  of  men  who  were  drafted 
for  military  service. 

Allegiance.  In  law,  implies  the  obe- 
dience which  is  due  to  the  laws.  Oath  of 
Allegiance  is  that  taken  by  an  alien,  by  which 
he  adopts  America  and  renounces  the  au- 
thority of  a  foreign  government.  It  is  also 
applied  to  the  oath  taken  bv  ofBcers  and 
soldiers  in  pledge  of  their  fidelity  to  the 
state. 

Allegiant.    Loyal ;  faithf\il  to  the  laws. 

Allia  (Italy).  A  small  river  flowing  into 
the  Tiberi  where  Brennus  and  the  Oauls  de- 
feated the  Romans,  July  16,  890  B.C.  The 
Gauls  sacked  Rome  and  committed  so  much 
injurjr  that  the  day  was  thereafter  held  to  be 
unlucky  (tiefas),  and  no  public  business  was 
permitted  to  be  done  on  its  anniversarv. 

AUiage  ( Fr, ) .  A  term  used  by  the  French 
to  denote  the  composition  of  metals  used  for 
the  fabrication  of  cannon,  mortars,  etc. 

Alliance.  In  a  military  sense,  signifies 
a  treaty  entered  into  by  sovereign  states  for 
their  mutual  safety  and  defense.  In  this 
sense  alliances  may  be  divided  into  such  as 
are  offensive,  where  the  contracting  parties 
oblige  themselves  jointly  to  attack  some 
other  power ;  and  into  such  as  are  defensive, 
whereoy  the  contracting  powers  bind  them- 
selves to  stand  by  and  defend  one  another,  in 
case  of  being  attacked  b^  any  other  power. 
Alliances  are  variously  distinguished  accord- 
ing to  their  object,  the  parties  in  them,  etc. 
Hence  we  read  of  equal,  unequal,  triple, 
quadruple,  grand,  offensive,  defensive  alli- 
ances, etc. 

AUigati.  A  name  given  by  the  Romans 
to  prisoners  of  war  and  their  captors.  A 
chain  was  attached  to  the  right  wrist  of  the 
prisoner  and  the  left  wrist  of  the  warrior 
who  captured  him. 

Allobroges.  A  powerful  race  in  ancient 
Gkul;  inhabited  a  part  of  Savoy;  van- 
quished by  Fabius  Maximus,  126  B.C. 

Allocutio.  An  oration  addressed  by  a 
Roman  general  to  his  soldiers,  to  animate 
them  to  fight,  to  appease  sedition,  or  to  keep 
them  to  their  duty. 

Allodial.  Independent;  not  feudal.  The 
Allodii  of  the  Romans  were  bodies  of  men 
embodied  on  any  emergency,  in  a  manner 
similar  to  our  volunteer  associations. 

Allonge.  A  pass  or  thrust  with  a  rapier 
or  small  sword,  fre<]uently  contracted  into 
lunae ;  also  a  long  rein  used  in  the  exercising 
of  norses. 

Allowance.  A  sum  paid  periodically  for 
services  rendered.  The  French  use  the  word 
iraitment  in  this  sense.  The  allowances  of 
an  ofi3ioer  are  distinct  from  his  pay  proper, 
and  are  applicable  to  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances. 

Alloy.  Is  a  composition  by  ftision  of  two 
or  more  metals.  The  alloy  most  use4  for 
gun-making  is  bronze  (which  see). 

Allumelle.  A  thin  and  slender  sword 
which  was  used  in  the  Middle  Ages,  to  pierce 
the  weak  parts  or  joints  of  armor. 

Ally.    In  a  military  sense,  implies  any 


nation  united  to  another, — under  a  treaty 
either  offensive  or  defensive,  or  both. 

Allyghur.  A  strong  fortress  on  the  north- 
west of* India,  which  was  captured,  after  a 
desperate  conflict,  by  Lord  Lake,  in  1808. 
The  French  commander-in-chief,  Gen.  Per- 
ron, surrendered  himself  after  the  siege. 

Alma^  A  river  in  the  Crimea,  near  which 
was  fought  a  great  battle  on  September  20, 
1854,  between  the  Russian  and  Anglo-French 
armies;  the  Russians  were  defeated  with 
great  loss. 

Almadie.  A  kind  of  military  canoe  or 
small  vessel,  about  24  feet  long,  made  of  the 
bark  of  a  tree,  and  used  by  the  negroes  of 
Africa.  Almadie  is  also  the  name  of  a  long 
boat  used  at  Calcutta,  often  from  80  to  100 
feet  long,  and  generally  6  or  7  broad ;  they 
are  rowed  with  from  10  to  80  oars. 

Alman-rivets,  Almain-rivett,  or  Al- 
mayne-rivets.  A  sort  of  light  armor  de- 
rived from  Germany,  characterized  by  over- 
lapping plates  which  were  arranged  to  slide 
on  rivets,  by  means  of  which  flexibility  and 
ease  of  movement  were  promoted. 

Almaraz,  Bridge  of.  In  Spain,  which  on 
the  18th  of  May,  1812,  was  captured  by  Lord 
Hill,  when  he  defeated  a  large  French  corps 
(V  arnUe^  which  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
actions  of  the  Peninsular  war. 

Almeida.  A  strong  fortress  of  Portugal, 
in  the  province  of  Beira.  The  capture  of  it 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  1811,  after  it 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  was 
deemed  a  very  brilliant  exploit. 

Almenara,  or  Almanara.  City  in  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Lerida,  where,  in  1710, 
Gen.  Stanhope,  with  4  regiments  of  dra- 
goons and  20  companies  of  grenadiers,  de- 
feated a  Spanish  corps,  composed  of  4  battal- 
ions and  19  escadrons. 

Almeria.  City  and  seaport  in  Andalusia, 
Spain ;  captured  ftx)m  the  Moors  in  1147,  by 
the  united  troops  of  Alfonso  VII.,  king  of 
Castile,  Garcias,  king  of  Navarre,  and  Ray- 
mond, count  of  BarceTona. 

Almezial,  Battle  of.  Between  the  Span- 
iards and  Portuguese  in  1668.  The  Portu- 
guese were  commanded  bySanctius  Manuel, 
count  of  Yilaflor,  and  the  celebrated  Count 
Frederick  von  Schomberg,  the  latter  being 
the  veritable  hero  of  the  day.  The  Portu- 
guese gained  a  great  victory;  the  Spanish 
army  was  commanded  by  Don  Juan  of  Aus- 
tria, son  of  Philip  IV. 

Almisaa  (Dalminium).  City  in  Dalmatia, 
Austria ;  it  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Dal- 
matia, but  was  ruined  by  Scipio  Nasica  in 
156  B.C. 

Almogavares.    See  Catalans. 

Almohades.  Mohammedan  partisans,  fol- 
lowers of  £1-Mehedi  in  Aftica,  about  1120. 
They  subdued  Morocco,  1145 ;  entered  Spain 
and  took  Seville,  Cordova,  and  Granada, 
1146-56 ;  ruled  Spain  until  1282,  and  Africa 
until  1278. 

Almonacid-de-Zorita.  A  town  in  the 
province  of  Guadalaxara,  Spain,  where  the 
French  defeated  the  Spaniards  in  1809. 
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Almora.  City  in  Bengal,  which  the  Eng- 
lish captured  in  1816,  and  still  hold. 

Almoravidet.  Mohammedan  partisans 
in  Africa,  rose  ahout  1060;  entered  Spain 
by  invitation,  1086 ;  were  overcome  by  the 
Almohades  in  1147. 

Alney.  An  island  in  the  Severn,  Glouces- 
tershire, England.  Here  a  combat  is  asserted 
to  have  taken  place  between  Edmund  Iron- 
side and  Canute  the  Great,  in  the  si^ht  of 
their  armies.  The  latter  was  wounded,  and 
proposed  a  division  of  the  kingdom,  the  south 

Sart  falline  to  Edmund.  Edmund  was  mur- 
ered  at  Oxford  shortly  after,  it  is  said,  by 
Aedric  Streon,  and  Canute  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  kingdom,  1016. 

Alnwick  (Sax.  Elnioix).  On  the  river  Alne 
in  Northumberland,  England,  was  given  at 
the  Conquest  to  I  vodeY^co.  Ithas&longed 
to  the  Percies  since  1810.  Malcolm,  king  of 
Scotland,  besieged  Alnwick  in  1098,  where 
he  and  his  sons  were  killed.  It  was  taken 
by  David  I.  in  1186,  and  attacked  in  1174, 
by  'William  the  Lion,  who  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner.  It  was  owned  bv  King  John 
in  1215,  and  by  the  Scots  in  1448.  Since 
1854  the  castle  has  been  repaired  and  enlarged 
with  great  taste  and  at  unsparing  expense. 

Alost.  A  citv  in  Belgium,  captured  and 
dismantled  by  Turenne  in  1667,  then  aban- 
doned to  the  allies  after  the  battle  of  Ramil- 
lies,  in  1706. 

Alps.  European  mountains.  Those  be- 
tween France  and  Italy  were  passed  by  Han- 
nibal, 218  B.C. ;  by  the  Romans,  154  B.C.,  and 
by  Napoleon  I.,  May,  1800. 

Alsace.    See  Blsass. 

Altenheim.  A  village  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  mind  duchy  of  Baden,  where  the 
French  under  Count  de  Lories  fought  the 
Imperials,  July  80,  1675,  neither  side  being 
victorious ;  the  French  army  retreated  after 
the  death  of  Turenne. 

Altenkirchen.  A  town  in  the  Prussian 
Rhine  province,  where  several  battles  were 
fought  during  the  war  of  the  Republic,  in 
one  of  which  Gen.  Marceau  was  killed, 
while  protecting  the  retreat  of  Gen.  Jourdan, 
September  20,  1796. 

Altiscope.  A  device  which  enables  a  per- 
son to  see  an  object  in  spite  of  intervening 
obstacles.  In  gunnery  it  is  used  to  point  a 
piece  without  exposing  the  person  of  the 
gunner.  The  simplest  form  consists  of  a 
small  mirror  set  in  the  line  of  the  sights, 
which  reflects  the  sights  and  the  object  aimed 
at  to  the  eye  of  the  gunner.  This  form  of 
reflecting  sight  is  us^  with  the  Moncrieff 
counterpoise  carriage,  and  has  been  recently 
proposed  by  Col.  li^idley  (U.  S.  Ordnance 
CJorps^  for  small -arms. 

Altitude.  Height,  or  distance  fVom  the 
ground,  measured  upwards,  and  may  be  both 
accessible  and  inaccessible.  Altitude  of  a 
shot  or  shell,  is  the  perpendicular  height  of 
the  vortex  of  the  curve  in  which  it  moves 
above  the  horizon.  Altitude  of  the  eye,  in 
perspective  is  a  right  line  let  fall  from  the 
eye,  perpendicular  to  the  geometrical  plane. 


Alumbagh.  A  palace  with  other  build- 
ings near  Lucknow,  Oude,  India,  taken  fh)m 
the  rebels  and  heroically  defended  by  the 
British  under  Sir  James  Outram,  during  the 
mutiny,  September,  1857.  He  defeat^  an 
attack  of  80,000  Sepoys  on  January  12, 1858, 
and  of  20,000  on  February  21. 

Aluminium  Bronze.  An  alloy  of  copper 
and  aluminium,  having  great  strength  and 
hardness.    See  Ordnance,  Metals  for. 

Alure.  An  old  term  for  the  gutter  or 
drain  along  a  battlement  or  parapet  wall. 

Alveda.  An  ancient  city  in  Spain,  where 
a  battle  was  fought  between  Ramire  I.,  king 
of  the  Austurias,  and  the  Moors  under  the 
famous  Abdolrahman,  or  Abd-el-Rahm ; 
according  to  Spanish  history,  the  Moors  lost 
60,000  men. 

Amantea,  or  Amantia.  City  and  seaport 
in  Naples;  sustained  a  sieee  against  the 
French  in  1806.  It  is  believed  that  this  city 
is  the  ancient  Nepetum, 

Amazons.  Female  warriors.  Tribes, 
either  real  or  imaginary,  belonging  to  Africa 
and  Asia,  among  which  the  custom  prevailed 
for  the  females  to  go  to  war;  preparing 
themselves  for  that  purpose  by  destroying 
the  right  breast,  in  order  to  use  the  bow 
with  greater  ease.  According  to  Greek  tra- 
dition, an  Amazon  tribe  invaded  AfHca,  and 
was  repulsed  by  Theseus,  who  afterwards 
marriea  their  queen.  Hence  all  female  war- 
riors have  been  called  Amazons. 

Amberg.  A  town  in  Bavaria,  where  the 
French  were  defeated  by  the  Austrians  in 
1796. 

Ambit.  The  compass  or  circuit  of  any 
work  or  place,  as  of  a  fortiflcation  or  en- 
campment, etc. 

Ambition.  In  a  military  sense,  signifies 
a  desire  of  greater  posts  or  honors.  Every 
person  in  the  army  or  navy  ought  to  have 
a  spirit  of  emulation  to  arrive  at  the  very 
summit  of  the  profession  by  his  personal 
merit. 

Amblef.  Ancient  residence  of  the  kines 
of  Prance  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  m 
Germany.  Here  Charles  Martel  defeated 
Chilperic  II.  and  Rangenfroi,  mayor  of  the 
Neustrians,  716. 

Ambulances.  Are  flying  hospitals,  so 
organized  that  they  can  follow  an  army  in 
all  its  movements,  and  are  intended  to  suc- 
cor the  wounded  as  soon  as  possible ;  a  two- 
or  four-wheeled  vehicle  for  conveying  the 
wounded  ft>om  the  field ;  called  also  an  am- 
bulance-cart. 

Ambuscade.  A  snare  set  for  an  enemy 
either  to  surprise  him  when  marching  with- 
out precaution,  or  to  draw  him  on  by  differ- 
ent stratagems  to  attack  him  with  a  superior 
force. 

Ambush.  A  place  of  concealment  where 
an  enemy  may  be  surprised  by  a  sudden  at- 
tack. 

Ame.  A  French  term,  similar  in  its  im- 
port to  the  word  chamber j  as  applied  to  can- 
non, etc. 

Amende  Honorable    {Fr,).    In  the  old 
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armies  of  France,  signified  an  apoloey  for 
some  injury  done  to  another,  or  satisfaction 
given  for  an  offense  committed  against  the 
rules  of  honor  or  military  etiquette,  and  was 
also  applied  to  an  infamous  kind  of  punish- 
ment inflicted  upon  traitors,  parricides,  or 
sacrilegious  persons,  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  The  offender  being  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  hanc^man,  his  shirt  stripped  off, 
a  rope  put  about  nis  neck,  and  a  taper  in  his 
hand ;  then  he  was  led  into  the  court,  where 
he  begged  pardon  of  God,  the  court,  and  his 
country.  Sometimes  the  punishment  ended 
there  ;  but  sometimes  it  was  only  a  prelude 
to  death,  or  banishment  to  the  galleys.  It 
prevails  yet  in  some  parts  of  Europe. 

Amenebourg.  A  place  in  Hanover  which 
was  captured  from  the  English  by  the  French 
in  1762. 

Amentatae.  A  sort  of  lance  used  by  the 
Bomans,  which  had  a  leathern  strap  attached 
to  the  centre  of  it. 

Amentum.  A  leathern  strap  used  by  the 
Bomans,  Greeks,  and  Gkilicians,  to  throw 
lances.  It  was  fastened  around  the  second 
and  third  finders,  a  knot  was  tied  on  it, 
which  at  the  (Growing  of  the  lance  loosened 
itself. 

America.  One  of  the  great  divisions  of 
the  earth's  surface,  so  called  from  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  a  Florentine  navigator,  who  vis- 
ited South  America  in  1499.  It  is  composed 
of  two  vast  peninsulas  called  North  and 
South  America,  extending  in  a  continuous 
line  9000  miles,  connected  oy  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  or  Darien,  which  is  only  28  miles 
wide  at  its  narrowest  part.  The  physical 
features  of  this  large  continent  are  on  a  most 
gigantic  scale,  comprising  the  greatest  lakes, 
rivers,  valleys,  etc.,  in  the  world;  and  its 
discovery,  which  may  be  said  to  have  doubled 
the  habitable  globe,  is  an  event  so  grand  and 
interesting  that  nothing  parallel  to  it  can  be 
expected  to  occur  again  in  the  history  of 
mankind.  Upon  its  discovery,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  16th  centurv,  colonists,  settlers, 
warriors,  statesmen,  ana  adventurers  of  all 
nations  began  to  flock  to  its  shores,  until  af- 
ter a  lapse  of  nearly  four  centuries  of  wars, 
struggles,  civilization,  progress,  and  amalga- 
mation of  the  more  powerful  races,  and 
weakness  and  decay  of  the  effete,  it  ranks  in 
wealth  and  enlightenment  as  the  first  of  the 
great  divisions  of  the  earth.  Of  the  differ- 
ent races,  governments,  etc.,  occupying  its 
area,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  speak ;  events 
of  importance  in  their  histories  will  be  found 
under  appropriate  headings  in  this  work. 

Ames  Gim.  The  rifled  guns  made  by  Mr. 
Horatio  Ames,  of  Falls  Village,  Conn.,  are 
made  of  wrought  iron  on  the  built-up  prin- 
ciple.   See  Ordnance,  Construction  of. 

Amiens.  A  city  in  Picardy  ^orthem 
France).  It  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards 
March  11,  and  retaken  by  the  French  Sep- 
tember 25,  1687.  The  preliminary  articles 
of  the  peace  between  Great  Britain,  Holland, 
France,  and  Spain  were  signed  in  London  by 
Lord  Hawkesbury  and  M.  Otto,  on  the  part  of 


England  and  France,  October  1, 1801,  and  the 
definitive  treaty  was  subscribed  at  Amiens, 
March  27,  1802,  bv  the  Marquis  of  Corn- 
wallis  for  England,  Joseph  Bonaparte  for 
France,  Azara  for  Spain,  and  Schimmel- 
pennick  for  Holland.  War  was  declared  in 
1808. 

Amisus.  A  city  in  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Pontus,  fortified  by  Mithridates,  and  cap- 
tured by  Lucullus  in  71  B.c. 

Ammedera.  An  ancient  city  in  Africa, 
where  the  rebel  Gildon  was  defeated  by 
Stilicho  in  898. 

Ammunition.  Is  a  term  which  compre- 
hends gunpowder,  and  all  the  various  pro- 
jectiles and  pyrotechnical  composition  and 
stores  used  in  the  service.  See  Ordnancie, 
Ammunition  for. 

Ammunition  Bread.  That  which  is  for 
the  supply  of  armies' and  garrisons. 

Ammunition-chest.  See  Ordnance  for 
Caisson. 

Ammunition  Shoes.  Those  made  for 
soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  British  service  aro 
so  called,  and  particularly  for  use  by  those 
frequenting  the  magazine,  being  soft  and 
free  from  metal. 

Ammunition,  Stand  of.  The  projectile, 
cartridge,  and  sabot  connected  together. 

Amnesty.  An  act  by  whieh  two  belliger- 
ent powers  at  variance  agree  to  bury  past 
differences  in  oblivion ,-  forgiveness  of  past 
offenses. 

Amnias.  A  stream  in  Asia  near  which 
the  army  of  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia, 
was  defeated  by  the  troops  of  Mithridates  in 
92  B.C. 

Amorce  (Fr.).  An  old  military  word  for 
fine-grained  powder,  such  as  was  sometimes 
used  for  the  priming  of  great  guns,  mortars, 
or  howitzers ;  as  also  for  small-arms,  on  ac- 
count of  its  rapid  infiammation.  A  port-fire 
or  quick-match. 

Amorcer  (-FV.).  To  prime;  to  decoy,  to 
make  a  feint  in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy 
and  draw  him  into  a  snare ;  to  bait,  lure, 
allure. 

Amorcoir  (JFV.).  An  instrument  used  to 
prime  a  musket ;  also  for  a  small  copper  box 
in  which  were  placed  the  percussion-caps. 

Amoy.  A  town  and  port  in  China,  which 
was  taken  by  the  troops  under  Sir  Hugh 
Gough,  assisted  by  a  naval  force,  in  August, 
1841. 

Ampfing.  A  village  in  Bavaria,  where 
Louis,  king  of  Bavaria,  defeated  Frederick 
of  Austria  in  1822 ;  here  G«n.  Moreau  was 
attacked  by  a  superior  force  of  Austrians  in 
1800,  and  accomplished  his  celebrated  retreat. 

Amphea.  A  city  of  Messenia,  captured 
by  the  Lacedsemonians  in  748  B.C. 

Amphec.  A  city  in  Palestine  where  the 
Philistines  defeated  the  Israelites  in  the  year 

1100  B.C. 

Amphict3ronic  Council.  A  celebrated 
congress  of  deputies  of  twelve  confederated 
tritSs  of  ancient  Greece,  which  met  twice 
every  year.  The  objects  of  this  council 
were  to  insure  mutual  protection  and  for- 
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bearance  among  the  tribes,  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  temple  of  Delphi. 

Amphipolis  (now  Emboli),  A  city  situ- 
ated on  the  Strymon  in  Macedonia ;  was  be- 
sieged in  422  b c,  by  the  Athenians,  where 
Cleon  their  chief  was  killed.  Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon  captured  the  city  in  868. 

Amplitude.  In  gunnery,  is  the  range  of 
shot,  or  the  horizontal  right  line,  which 
measures  the  distance  which  it  has  run. 

Ampoulette  (Fr,).  A  wooden  cylinder 
which  contains  uie  fuze  of  hollow  projectiles. 

Amsterdam.  The  capital  of  Holland. 
It  was  occupied  by  the  French  general 
f  Pich^ru  on  January  19,  1795,  and  by  the 
Prussians  in  1818. 

Amstetten.  A  Tillage  on  the  highway 
between  Ems  and  Vienna,  where  the  Rus- 
sians were  defeated  by  the  French  under 
Hurat,  November  6, 1806. 

Amusette  (Fr.),  A  brass  enn,  of  5  feet, 
carrying  a  half-pound  leaden  ball,  loaded  at 
the  breech ;  invented  by  the  celebrated  Mar- 
shal Saxe.    It  is  no  longer  used. 

Amycle.  An  ancient  town  of  Laconia, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  famous  as 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  cities  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus in  the  heroic  age.  It  is  said  to  have 
Deen  the  abode  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  This 
town  was  conquered  by  the  Spartans  about 
775  B.C. 

Anabash.  In  antiquity,  were  expeditious 
couriers,  who  carried  dispatches  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  Roman  wars. 

Anacara.  A  sort  of  drum  used  by  the 
Oriental  cavalry. 

Anacleticum.  In  the  ancient  art  of  war, 
a  particular  blast  of  the  trumpet,  whereby 
the  fearful  and  flying  soldiers  were  rallied 
to  the  combat. 

Anah.  A  city  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  which 
was  captured  and  devastated  in  1807  bv  the 
"Wahabites,  who  were  a  warlike  Moham- 
medan reforming  sect. 

Anam,  or  Annam,  Empire  of.  Also 
called  Cochin  China,  an  empire  in  South- 
eastern Asia,  which  became  involved  in  a 
war  with  France  (1858-62),  concluded  by  a 
treaty  by  which  the  emperor  of  Anam  ceded 
the  provinces  of  Cochin  China,  Saigon,  Bi- 
enhoa,and  Mytho  to  France.  Subseouently 
three  other  provinces  were  annexed  to  France 
in  1867. 

Anapa.  A  city  in  Circassia  which  was 
fortified  by  the  Turks  in  1784 ;  stormed  and 
taken  by  the  Russians  in  1791. 

Anarchy.  Want  of  government;  the  state 
of  society  where  there  is  no  law  or  supreme 
power,  or  where  the  laws  are  not  efficient, 
and  individuals  do  what  they  please  with 
impunity ;  political  conftision ;  nence,  con- 
ftision  in  general. 

Anatha.  A  fort  on  an  island  of  the  Eu- 
phrates; taken  by  Julian  the  Apostate  in 

Anatolia,  Nadoli,  or  Natolia.  The  mod- 
ern name  of  Asia  Minor,  a  peninsula  in  the 
most  western  territory  of  Asia,  extending 
northward  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 


Euxine,  or  Black  Sea,  and  eastward  from 
the  Grecian  Archipelago  to  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates.  It  is  a  part  of  the  Turkish  do- 
minions, and  was  in  ancient  times  the  seat 
of  powerful  kingdoms  and  famous  cities. 

Anazarba,  or  Anazarbua.  A  city  in  Asia 
Minor,  where  the  Christians  were  defeated 
by  the  Saracens  in  1180. 

Anazehs.  Nomadic  Arabs,  who  infested 
the  desert  extending  from  Damas  to  Bagdad ; 
they  often  laid  under  contribution  the  cara- 
vans on  the  way  to  Mecca. 

Ancile.  In  antiquity,  a  kind  of  shield, 
which  fell,  as  was  pretended,  from  heaven, 
in  the  reign  of  Numa  Pompilius ;  at  which 
time,  likewise,  a  voice  was  heard  declaring 
that  Rome  would  be  mistress  of  the  world 
as  long  as  she  should  preserve  this  holy 
buckler. 

Ancona.  An  ancient  Roman  port  on  the 
Adriatic.  In  1790  it  was  taken  by  the 
French  ;  but  was  retaken  by  the  Austrians 
in  1799.  It  was  occupied  by  the  French  in 
1882 ;  evacuated  in  1888 ;  after  an  insurrec- 
tion it  was  bombarded  and  captured  by  the 
Austrians,  June  18,  1849.  The  Marches 
(comprising  this  city)  rebelled  against  the 
papal  government  in  September,  1860.  La- 
moriciere,  the  papal  general,  fled  to  Ancona 
after  his  defeat  at  Castelfldardo,  but  was 
compelled  to  surrender  himself,  the  city  and 
the  garrison,  on  September  28.  The  king  of 
Sardinia  entered  soon  after. 

Ancyra.  A  town  in  ancient  Gkilatia,  now 
Angora  J  or  Engour,  Asia  Minor.  Near  this 
city,  on  July  28, 1402,  Timur,  or  Tamerlane, 
defeated  after  a  three  days'  battle  and  took 
prisoner  the  sultan  Bajazet,  and  is  said  to 
have  conveyed  him  to  Samarcand  in  a  cage. 

Andabatse.  In  military  antiquity,  a  kind 
of  gladiators  who  fought  hoodwinked,  hav- 
ing a  kind  of  helmet  that  covered  the  eyes 
and  face.  They  fought  mounted  on  horse- 
back, or  on  chariots. 

Andaman  Islands.  A  group  of  small  isl- 
ands in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  which  has  been 
used  by  Great  Britain  as  a  penal  colony  for 
Hindoos.  The  Earl  of  Mayo,  governor-gen- 
eral of  India,  was  assassinated  here  by  a 
convict,  February  8, 1872. 

Anderlecht.  A  town  near  Brussels,  in 
Belgium,  where  the  French  under  Gen. 
Dumouriez  defeated  the  Austrians,  Novem- 
ber 13,  1792. 

Andemach.  A  city  in  Rhenish  Prussia ; 
near  here  the  emperor  Charles  I.  was  totally 
defeated  by  Louis  of  Saxony,  ofl  October  8, 
876. 

Andersonville.  A  post- village  of  Sumter 
Co.,  Ga.,  about  65  miles  south-southwest  of 
Macon.  Here  was  located  a  Confederate  mil- 
itary prison  in  which  Union  soldiers  were 
confined  during  the  civil  war.  So  severe 
was  the  treatment  which  they  received  here 
f nearly  18,000  having  died),  that  a  general 
feeling  of  horror  was  excited  against  the 
superintendent,  Capt.  Henry  Wirz;  and 
after  the  dose  of  tne  war  he  was  tried  for 
inhuman  treatment  of  the  prisoners,  found 
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guilty,  and  executed  November,  1866.    The 
place  is  now  the  site  of  a  national  cemetery. 

Andrew,  St.,  or  The  Thistle,  Order  of. 
A  nominally  military  order  of  knighthood 
in  Scotland.  The  principal  ensign  of  this 
order  is  a  sold  collar,  composed  of  thistles 
interlinked  with  amulets  of  gold,  having 
pendent  thereto  the  image  of  St.  Andrew 
with  his  cross  and  the  motto,  Nemo  me  im- 
pune  lacesait, 

Andrew^  St.,  Knights  of.  Is  also  a  nomi- 
nal military  order  instituted  by  Peter  III. 
of  Muscovy  in  1698. 

Andrussov,  Peace  of.  This  peace  was 
ratified  (January  80,  1667)  between  Russia 
and  Poland  for  18  years,  with  mutual  con- 
cessions, although  the  latter  power  had  been 
generally  victorious. 

Anelace,  or  Anlace.  A  kind  of  knife  or 
dagger  worn  at  the  girdle  by  civilians  till 
about  the  end  of  the  15th  century. 

Anemometer,  or  Wind-gauge.  An  in- 
strument wherewith  to  measure  the  direction 
and  velocity  of  wind  under  its  varying 
forces, — used  in  the  Signal  service. 

Aneroid  Barometer.  A  pocket  instru- 
ment indicating  variations  in  atmospheric 
pressure.  Used  in  military  surveys  to  ob- 
tain the  height  of  mountains.  It  consists  of 
a  circular  metallic  box,  hermetically  sealed, 
from  which  the  air  has  been  extracted.  The 
play  of  the  thin,  metallic  cover  under  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  is  made  to  operate  a  hand 
pointing  to  a  scale  on  the  dial-face. 

Angaria.  According  to  ancient  military 
writers,  means  a  guard  of  soldiers  posted  in 
any  place  for  the  security  of  it.  Angaria,  in 
civil  law,  implies  a  service  by  compulsion ; 
as,  furnishing  horses  and  carriages  for  con- 
veying corn  and  other  stores  for  the  army. 

Angeliaphori.  Reconnoitring  parties  of 
the  Grecian  army. 

Angel-shot.  A  kind  of  chain-shot.  See 
Chain-shot. 

Angers.  Principal  city  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Maine-et-JLoire,  France.  It  was 
sacked  by  the  Normans  during  the  9th  cen- 
tury; tasen  and  retaken  several  times  by 
the  Bretons,  English,  and  French. 

Anghiari.  A  ciU^  of  Tuscany,  where  the 
Florentines  under  fierardino  Ubaldini  were 
defeated  by  the  Milanese  general  Torello, 
in  1426,  and  in  1440  the  Florentine  general 
Orsini  defeated  the  Milanese  general  Picci- 
nino. 

Angle.  In  geometry,  is  the  inclination 
of  two  lines  meeting  one  another  in  a  point, 
or  the  portion  of  space  lying  between  two 
lines,  or  between  two  or  more  surfaces 
meeting  in  a  common  point  called  the  ver- 
tex. Angles  are  of  various  kinds  according 
to  the  lines  or  sides  which  form  them.  Those 
most  frequently  referred  to  in  fortification 
and  gunnery  are : 

Angle,  Diminished,  is  that  formed  by 
the  exterior  side  and  the  line  of  defense. 

Angle,  Flanked,  or  Salient,  is  the  pro- 
jecting angle  formed  by  the  two  faces  of  a 
bastion.  I 


Angle,  Interior  Flanking,  is  that 
which  is  formed  hf  the  meeting  of  the  line 
of  defense  and  the  curtain. 

Angle  of  Arrital.  The  angle  of  arrival 
is  the  angle  which  the  tangent  to  the  tra- 
jectory at  the  crest  of  the  parapet  makes 
with  the  horizon. 

Angle  of  Departure,  or  Angle  of 
Projection,  is  the  angle  which  the  tangent 
makes  with  the  horizontal  at  the  muzzle. 

Angle  of  Elevation,  or  Angle  of 
FiRB,  in  eunnery,  is  that  which  the  axis  of 
the  barreimakes  with  the  horizontal  line. 

Angle  of  Fall,  in  gunnery,  is  the  angle 
made  at  the  point  of  fall  by  the  tangent  to 
the  trajectory  with  a  horizontal  line  in  the 
plane  of  fire. 

Angle  of  Fire,  in  nunnery,  is  the  angle 
included  between  the  line  of  fire  and  hori- 
zon; on  account  of  the  balloting  of  the  pro- 
jectile, the  ansle  of  fire  is  not  always  equal 
to  the  angle  of  departure,  or  projection. 

Angle  of  Incidence  is  that  which  the 
line  of  direction  of  a  ray  of  light,  ball  from 
a  gun,  etc.,  makes  at  the  point  where  it  first 
touches  the  body  it  strikes  against,  with  a 
line  drawn  perpendicularly  to  the  surface  of 
that  body. 

Angle  of  Reflection  is  the  angle  inter- 
cepted between  the  line  of  direction  of  a  body 
reoounding  after  it  has  struck  against  an- 
other body,  and  a  perpendicular  erected  at 
the  point  of  contact. 

Angle  of  Sight,  in  gunnery,  is  the  angle 
included  between  the  line  of  sight  and  line 
of  fire.  Angles  of  sight  are  divided  into 
natural  and  artificial  angles  of  si^ht,  corre- 
sponding to  the  natural  and  artificial  lines  of 
sight,  which  inclose  them.    See  Pointing. 

Angle  of  the  Centre  is  the  angle  formed 
at  the  centre  of  the  polygon  by  lines  drawn 
thence  to  the  points  of  two  adjacent  bas- 
tions. 

Angle  of  the  Epaule,  or  Shoulder,  is 
formed  by  one  face  and  one  flank  of  the 
bastion. 

Angle  of  the  Face  is  formed  by  the 
angle  of  the  face  and  the  line  of  defense 
pr^uced  till  they  intersect  each  other. 

Angle  of  the  Flank  is  that  formed  by 
the  flank  and  curtain. 

Angle  of  the  Line  of  Defense  is  that 
angle  made  by  the  flank  and  the  line  of  de- 
fense. 

Angle  of  the  Polygon  is  that  formed 
by  the  meeting  of  two  of  the  sides  of  the 
polygon;  it  is  likewise  called  the  polygon 
angle. 

Angle  of  the  Tenaille,  or  Flanking 
Angle,  is  made  by  two  lines  fichant, — ^that 
is,  the  faces  of  the  two  bastions  extended 
until  they  meet  in  an  angle  towards  the  cur- 
tain, and  is  that  which  always  carries  its 
point  towards  the  outworks. 

Angle,  Re-entering.  An  angle  whose 
vertex  points  inward,  or  towards  the  place. 
A  re-entering  angle  which  is  not  defended 
by  a  flanking  fire  is  said  to  be  dead. 

Angles.    An  ancient  German  tribe  from 
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which  England  derives  its  name.  They  oc- 
cupied a  narrow  district  in  the  south  of 
Sleswick,  whence  some  of  them  passed  over 
in  the  6th  century,  in  conjunction  with 
other  Saxon  tribes,  into  Britain,  where  they 
conquered  the  native  Britons,  and  estal>- 
lished  the  Anglo-Saxon  Heptarchy.  See 
Heptabcht. 

Anglon.  A  place  in  Armenia  where  a 
Persian  army  4000  strong  defeated  and  cut 
to  pieces  a  Boman  army  of  80,000,  in  548. 

Anf«n.  In  ancient  military  history,  was 
a  kind  of  a  dart  of  modern  length,  having 
an  iron  beaded  head  and  cheeks ;  in  use 
about  the  5th  century.  This  sort  of  javelin 
was  much  used  by  the  French.  The  iron 
head  of  it  resembled  Kfleur-de-lia, 

Angora.    See  Akctba. 

Angouleme.  A  city  in  the  department 
of  Oharente,  France.  It  was  ruined  by  the 
Normans  during  the  9th  century,  and  de- 
vastated several  times  during  the  16th  pen- 
tury. 

Anguis.  A  flag  adopted  by  the  Bomans, 
which  was  carried  at  the  head  of  a  cohort 
(the  tenth  part  of  a  Boman  l^on,  consist- 
ing of  600  men) ;  this  flag  resembled  a  ser- 
pent in  shape,  and  was  more  commonly 
called  draco, 

Angustidave.  A  robe  or  tunic  embroid- 
ered with  purple  studs  or  knobs,  and  with 
narrow  purple  stripes,  worn  by  Boman 
knights,  to  distinguish  them  from  members 
of  the  senatorian  order,  who  wore  a  gar- 
ment with  hroiid  stripes,  called  latua  clavus, 

Anholt,  Island  of  ( Denmark).  Was  taken 
possession  of  by  England,  May  18,  1809,  in 
the  French  war,  on  account  of  Danish  cruisers 
injuring  British  commerce.  The  Danes  made 
an  attempt  to  regain  it  with  a  force  which 
exceeded  1000  men,  but  were  gallantly  re- 
pulsed by  the  British  force,  not  amounting 
to  more  than  160,  March  27,  1811. 

Animate,  To.  In  a  military  sense,  is  to 
encourage,  to  incite,  to  add  fresh  impulse  to 
any  body  of  men  who  are  advancing  aeainst 
an  enemy,  or  to  prevent  them  from  shame- 
fully abandoning  their  colors  in  critical  sit- 
uations. 

Anime  (Fr.'j,  A  sort  of  ancient  cuirass, 
also  callea  hngandine;  was  used  in  Italy 
until  the  17th  century,  under  the  name  of 
anima^  or  animetta. 

Anio  (now  Teverone),  A  river  of  ancient 
Italy,  an  afliuentof  the  Tiber.  On  its  banks 
the  Bomans  gained  two  great  battles  over 
the  Gauls,  one  by  Camillus  about  867  B.C., 
and  the  other  about  sixty  years  afterwards. 

Aniocrater.  The  highest  military  rank 
of  the  Lacedaemonians ;  one  who  commanded 
the  whole  army  during  the  absence  of  the 
king. 

Anippus.  Name  of  the  light  cavalry  of 
the  Grecians. 

Anisocycle.  An  ancient  machine  of  a 
spiral  form,  like  the  spring  of  a  watch,  used 
for  throwing  arrows  to  a  great  distance. 

Anitorgis.  A  city  in  Spain,  near  which 
Asdrubal,  general   of  the    Carthaginians, 


gained  a  memorable  battle  over  the  Bomans 
under  Scipio  and  his  brother  Publius,  in 
212  B.C. 

Anjou,  or  Beauge,  Battle  of.  Between 
the  English  and  French;  the  latter  com- 
manded by  the  Dauphin  of  France,  March 
22,  1421.  The  English  were  defeated ;  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  was  slain  by  Sir  Allan 
Swinton,  a  Scotch  knight,  and  1600  men 
perished  on  the  field  ;  the  Earls  of  Somerset, 
Dorset,  and  Huntingdon  were  taken  pris- 
oners. Beauge  was  the  first  battle  that 
turned  the  tide  of  success  against  the  Eng- 
lish. 

Annals.  A  species  of  military  history, 
wherein  events  are  related  in  the  chronolog- 
ical order  they  happened.  They  difler  fh>m 
a  perfect  history,  in  being  only  a  mere  re- 
lation of  what  passes  every  year,  as  a  journal 
is  of  what  passes  every  day. 

Annatinse.  Were  transport-ships  (so 
called  by  Julius  Cssar)  in  which  were  trans- 
ported provisions,  etc.,  to  armies  and  fleets. 
Also  called  Chrhitce, 

Anneau  d'Or  (Fr. ).  A  gold  ring.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  example  of  the  ancients, 
Francis  I.  of  France  instituted  a  military 
recompense  in  the  shape  of  an  anneau,  for 
all  who  distinguished  themselves  in  any 
military  enterprise. 

Annee  de  Corbie  (i^.).  Name  given  to 
the  year  1686,  when  the  capture  of  Corbie 
(by  the  Austrians),  a  small  city  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Somme,  France  (during  the 
war  which  Bichelieu  had  decided  to  under- 
take against  the  Austrian  house),  nearly 
caused  the  overthrow  of  France. 

Anne,  St.,  Order  of.  An  order  of  knight- 
hood, ori^nally  established  in  Holstein,  and 
carried  with  the  princes  of  that  country  into 
Bussia.  It  was  made  a  Bussian  order  in 
1796,  and  is  now  widely  diff'used. 

Annihilate.  To  reauce  to  nothing;  to 
destroy  the  existence  of;  to  cause  or  cease  to 
be ;  as,  the  army  was  annihilated. 

Annoy.  To  injure  or  disturb  by  con- 
tinued or  repeated  acts;  to  incommode  or 
molest ;  as,  to  annoy  an  army  by  impeding 
their  march,  or  by  a  continued  cannonade. 

Annuity.  A  sum  of  money  payable  yearly, 
to  continue  for  a  given  number  of  years,  for 
life  or  forever ;  an  annual  allowance.  The 
U.  S.  government  fUrnisbes  annuities  and 
annuity  goods  to  certain  tribes  of  Indians. 

Annul.  To  make  void,  or  of  no  effect; 
to  abrogate;  to  rescind; — used  of  laws,  de-. 
dsions  of  courts,  or  other  established  rules, 
permanent  usages,  and  the  like,  which  are 
made  void  by  competent  authority. 

Annunciada.  An  order  of  military 
knighthood  in  Savoy,  first  instituted  by 
Amadeus  I.  in  the  year  1409 ;  their  collar 
was  of  fifteen  links,  interwoven  one  with  an- 
other, and  the  motto  **F.  E.  B.  T.,'*  signi- 
fying/or^<u<to  ^«  Rhodum  tenuit  Ama- 
deus V  III.  changed  the  image  of  St.  Maurice, 
patron  of  Savoy,  which  hung  at  the  collar, 
for  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  instead  of 
the  motto  above  mentioned,  substituted  the 
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words  of  the  angel's  salutation.  Kow  ex- 
tinct 

Anse  dc8  Pieces  (Fr.),  A  term  for  the 
handles  of  cannon.  Those  of  hrass  have 
two,  those  of  iron  seldom  any.  These 
handles  serve  to  pass  cords,  handspikes,  or 
levers  through,  the  more  easily  to  move  so 
heavy  a  hody,  and  are  made  to  represent 
dolphins,  serpents,  etc. 

Antandros  (now  St,  Dimitri).  A  city  of 
Troas,  inhabited  by  the  Leleges,  near  which 
u£neas  built  his  fleet  after  the  destruction  of 
Troy. 

Antecesaores,  or  Antecursores.  Light 
cavalry  of  the  Romans,  which  formed  the 
advance-guard  of  an  army  while  on  the 
march. 

Antemuraille.  In  ancient  military  art, 
denoted  what  now  the  moderns  generally 
call  the  outworks. 

Antepilani.  Soldiers  of  a  Boman  legion 
who  composed  the  first  and  second  ranks  in 
line  of  battle,  and  who  were  accordingly 
placed  in  front  of  the  third  rank.  The  first 
rank  was  called  fuistatii  the  Becondprindpes, 
and  the  third  pUani^  or  iriaHi, 

Antequera.  A  city  in  Spain,  formerly 
fortified;  besieged  and  captured  from  the 
Moors  by  Ferdinand  of  Oastile,  September 
16,  1410 ;  he  also  defeated  under  tne  walls 
of  this  city  the  Moorish  king  of  Toledo, 
who  had  an  army  of  100,000  men. 

Anteaignani.  A  name  given  to  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Roman  army  who  protected  the 
colors,  etc. ;  according  to  some  authorities 
they  were  the  hastati  or  principesy  and  ac- 
cording to  others  they  were  a  select  detach- 
ment consisting  of  picked  soldiers. 

Anteatature  (i^.).  A  small  intrench- 
ment  or  work  formed  of  palisades  or  sacks 
of  earth. 

Anthony,  St.,  Knights  of.  A  military 
order  instituted  by  Albert,  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
Holland,  and  Zealand,  when  he  designed  to 
make  war  against  the  Turks  in  1882.  The 
knights  wore  a  collar  of  gold  made  in  the 
form  of  a  hermit's  girdle,  from  which  hung 
a  stick  like  a  crutch,  with  a  little  bell,  as 
they  are  represented  in  St.  Anthony's  pic- 
tures. 

Antibes.  A  city  in  the  department  of 
Alpes  Maritimes,  France.  It  was  ruined 
some  time  after  the  capture  of  Marseilles  by 
Caesar.  This  city  was  fortified  by  Francis  I. 
and  Henry  lY. ;  besieged  without  success 
by  the  Imperials  in  17^. 

Anti-corrosion.  A  lacker  applied  to  iron 
traversing  platforms,  gun-carriages,  and  the 
outside  of  guns.    See  Lacker. 

Antietam.  A  small,  deep  river  in  Mary- 
land, which  empties  into  the  Potomac  about 
6  miles  above  Harper's  Perry.  Here  was 
fought  a  terrible  battle  on  September  17, 1862, 
between  the  Federals,  under  Gen.  McClellan, 
and  the  Confederates,  under  Gen.  Lee.  After 
his  victory  at  Bull  Bun,  August  80,  Lee  in- 
vaded Maryland,  and  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  McClellan.  On  September  16, 
Lee  was  joined  by  Jackson.     The  battle 


on  which  was  staked  '*  the  invasion  of  Mary- 
land," in  the  view  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, but  in  reality  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Union,  was  near  at  hand.  On  the  night  of 
the'  15th  the  greatest  part  of  McCIellan's 
troops  were  in  bivouac  behind  the  heights 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Antietam,  sheltered 
from,  but  within  range  of,  the  enemy's  bat- 
teries. The  morning  of  the  16th  was  occu- 
pied in  reconnoissance  of  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion, in  rectifying  the  position  of  the  Feaeral 
troops,  and  perfecting  the  arrangements  for 
the  attack.  At  about  8  o'clock  p.ic.  Gen. 
Hooker  crossed  the  Antietam  by  the  bridge 
in  the  village  on  the  Hagerstown  road,  and 
an  adjacent  ford,  and  soon  gained  the  crest 
of  the  height  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
stream.  He  then  turned  to  his  left  and  fol- 
lowed down  the  ridge  under  a  strong  oppo- 
sition, until  brought  to  a  standstill  by  the 
darkness.  Gen.  Mansfield  was  ordered  to 
follpw  Gen.  Hooker,  so  as  to  be  in  a  position 
to  support  him  at  daybreak. 

At  oay break  on  the  17th,  Gen.  Hooker  at- 
tacked the  forces  in  his  front,  and  for  a  time 
drove  them  before  him.  The  enemy,  how- 
ever, rallying,  and  strengthened  from  their 
supporting  columns,  repulsed  him.  Gen. 
Mansfield's  corps  was  then  drawn  to  Hook- 
er's support,  and  the  two  masses  repelled 
the  enemy.  Gen.  Mansfield  was  killed  and 
Gen.  Hooker  wounded  at  this  crisis,  and 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  the  field.  Gen. 
Sumner's  corps  soon  reached  this  portion  of 
the  field  and  became  hotly  engaged.  This 
corps  suffered  greatly  at  this  period  of  the 
contest,  Gens.  Sedgwick  and  Crawford  being 
wounded,  and  portions  of  the  line  were  com- 
pelled to  fall  back.  The  enemy,  however, 
were  checked  by  the  Federal  artillery.  Sum- 
ner's corps  was  soon  reinforced,  and  the 
lost  ground  was  recovered.  The  contest  in 
the  mean  time  on  the  rieht  was  most  obsti- 
nate, and  the  losses  in  this  part  of  the  field 
were  verv  heavy.  Gen.  Burnside's  corps, 
on  the  left,  was  ordered  early  in  the  day  to 
carry  the  bridge  across  the  Antietam  and  to 
attack  the  enemy's  right.  The  approaches 
to  the  bridge  being  in  the  nature  of  a  defile, 
and  bein^  swept  by  batteries  of  the  enemy, 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Antietam  was  only 
reached  after  a  severe  struggle.  It  was 
afternoon  before  the  heights  were  in  his  pos- 
session. The  enemy  were  driven  back,  and 
a  portion  of  their  line  in  disorder.  By  the 
most  desperate  efforts,  however,  the  enemy 
rallied  their  retreating  regiments,  strength- 
ened their  lines  with  all  their  available 
fresh  troops,  and  opened  batteries  on  the 
hills. 

Gen.  Bumside  could  not  maintain  his 
advantage,  and  was  obliged  to  withdraw  from 
the  extreme  position  which  he  had  gained  to 
one  slightly  m  rear.  He,  however,  held  his 
bank  of  the  river  completely,  and  main- 
tained much  ground  beyond  it  which  he  had 
taken  from  the  enemy.  During  the  advance 
on  the  left  G^n.  Bodman  was  wounded. 

Notwithstanding  substantial  and  decided 
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successes  of  the  day,  the  Federal  forces  had 
suffered  so  severely  during  the  conflict,  hav- 
ing lost  11,426  killed  and  wounded,  and 
among  them  many  general  and  superior 
ofScers,  that  it  was  deemed  prudent  hy  Gen. 
HcCIellan  to  reorganize  and  give  rest  and 
refreshment  to  the  troops  hefore  renewing 
the  attack.  The  18th  was  accordingly  de- 
voted to  those  ohjects.  On  the  night  of  the 
18th,  however,  Gfen.  Lee.withdrew  his  forces 
hastily  across  the  Potomac,  abandoning 
further  contest  with  the  Union  forces,  and 
yielding  all  hopes  of  further  remaining  on 
Maryland  soil.  The  Confederate  army  is 
supposed  to  have  lost  nearly  80,000  men 
durinc;  its  brief  campaign  in  Maryland. 
The  Federal  forces  captured  89  colors,  18 
guns,  more  than  15,000  small-arms,  and 
more  than  6000  prisoners. — Extracts  from 
D.  Appleton^s  "  liiatory  of  the  Rehellion^^^ 
hy  Tenney^  '•*' Lippincotfa  0<netteer"  and 
Haydn's ''Dates.'' 

Antioch.  A  city  in  Syria,  built  by  Se- 
leucus  800  B.C. ;  after  the  battle  of  Imus  it 
acquired  the  name  **  Queen  of  the  East." 
Here  the  disciples  were  first  called  Chris- 
tians, A.D.  42.  Antioch  was  taken  by  the 
Persians,  640;  by  the  Saracens  about  688; 
recovered  from  the  Eastern  emperor,  966; 
lost  again  in  1086  ;  retaken  by  the  Crusaders 
in  1098,  and  held  by  them  till  1268,  when  it 
was  captured  by  the  sultan  of  £gypt.  It 
was  taken  ft'om  the  Turks  in  the  Syrian  war, 
Aug.  1,  1883,  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  but  re- 
stoi^  at  the  peace. 

Antium.  A  maritime  city  of  Latium, 
now  Porio  d'Anzioy  near  Rome;  after  a 
long  struggle  for  independence  it  became  a 
Roman  colony  at  the  end  of  the  great  Latin 
war,  340-88  B.C.  The  treasures  deposited  in 
the  Temple  of  Fortune  here  were  taken  by 
Octavius  Cffisar  during  his  war  With  Antony 
in  41  B.C. 

Antonia.  A  fortress  in  Jerusalem  on  the 
north  side  of  the  area  of  the  temple,  origi- 
nally built  by  the  Maccabees  under  the  name 
of  Baris,  and  afterwards  rebuilt  with  great 
strength  and  splendor  by  the  first  Herod. 
The  fortress  communicated  with  the  north- 
ern and  western  porticoes  of  the  temple  area, 
so  that  the  garrison  could  at  any  time  enter 
the  courts  of  the  temple  and  prevent  tu- 
mults. Josephus  describes  it  as  standing  on 
a  rock  60  cubits  high,  and  having  every- 
thing necessary  within  itself. 

Antustriones.  A  body-guard  of  the  kings 
or  chiefs  of  the  ancient  Germans,  which  was 
composed  of  volunteers. 

Antwerp  fPr.  Anvers).  The  principal 
port  of  Belgium ;  is  mentioned  in  history 
in  617 ;  it  was  pillaged  and  burnt  by  the 
Spaniards  and  the  inhabitants  massacred, 
November  4,  1676.  This  event  has  been 
termed  the  "Spanish  Fury."  After  Marl- 
borough's victory  at  Ramillies,  Antwerp 
surrendered  at  once,  June  6,  1706  ;  the  Bar- 
rier treaty  concluded  here,  November  16, 
1715  ;  taken  by  Marshal  Saxe,  May  9, 1746 ; 
occupied  by  the  French,  1792-94  and  1814. 
8 


The  Belgian  troops,  having  entered  Ant- 
werp, were  opposed  by  the  Butch  garrison, 
who,  after  a  dreadful  conflict,  being  driven 
into  their  citadel,  cannonaded  the  town  with 
hot  shot  and  shells,  October  27,  1880;  the 
citadel  was  bombarded  by  the  French,  De- 
cember 4 ;  surrendered  by  Gen.  Chasse, 
December  28,  1832.  The  exchange  biirnt, 
archives,  etc.,  destroyed,  August  2,  1868; 
fortification  completed,  1866. 

Anvil.  An  archaism  for  the  handle  or 
hilt  of  a  sword.  Also,  a  little  narrow  flag  at 
the  end  of  a  lance. 

Anvil.  The  resisting  cone,  plate,  or  bar 
against  which  the  fulminate  in  a  metallic 
cartridge  is  exploded.    See  Primkr. 

Aoata.  A  town  in  Piedmont,  which  was 
captured  by  the  Romans  in  24  B.C. 

Aou8,  or  Aeas  (now  the  Voyussa).  A 
river  in  Epirus,  Greece,  which  flows  into  the 
Adriatic  Sea ;  on  the  banks  of  this  river 
Philip  of  Macedon  was  twice  defeated  by 
the  Romans. 

Apachea.  A  warlike  tribe  of  savage  In- 
dians who  infest  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 
Until  within  a  few  years  they  were  hostile, 
making  frequent  raids  into  the  neighboring 
Mexican  states  of  Sonora  and  Chihuahua, 
and  robbing  and  murdering  t)ie  settlers. 
They  are  now  peaceable,  and  settled  on 
reservations  (witn  the  exception  of  a  few 
renegades) ;  but  being  entirely  uncivilized, 
their  peaceful  condition  is  uncertain.  See 
Indians  and  their  Aoknciks. 

Aparejo.  A  kind  of  pack-saddle  used  in 
the  American  military  service.    See  Pack- 

BADDLKS. 

Apex.  The  tip,  point,  or  summit  of  any- 
thing. The  Romans  so  named  the  crest  of 
a  helmet,  or  the  part  whereon  the  horse-hair 
plume  was  attached. 

Aphracti.  In  the  ancient  military  art, 
open  vessels,  without  decks  or  hatches,  fur- 
nished only  at  head  and  stern  with  cross- 
planks,  whereon  the  men  stood  to  fight. 

Apobatea.  A  name  given  by  the  ancients 
to  warriors  who  fought  mounted  on  chari- 
ots ;  they  were  also  called  AnabaieSj  or  Pa- 
raebates;  they  were  generally  leaders  who- 
fought  in  this  manner ;  their  armor  and  arms 
consisted  of  helmet,  breast-armor,  lance, 
javelin,  sword,  and  shield.  These  warriors 
occasionally  alighted  fW>m  the  chariots  to 
attack  their  adversaries  on  foot. 

Apology.  In  a  military  sense,  when  made 
and  accepted,  debars  the  officer  who  accepts 
from  bringing  forward  the  matter  as  a  sub- 
stantive accusation.  See  Appkndix,  Arti- 
cles OF  War,  26. 

Apomaque.  This  word,  with  the  Gre- 
cians, signified  those  soldiers  who  were  dis- 
aualifled  for  military  service  from  physical 
isability  or  other  causes. 

Appaiachee  Indiana.  A  tribe  of  Indians 
once  powerful  in  West  Florida.  In  1700  a 
part  of  them  removed  into  what  is  now  Ala- 
bama, and  the  tribe  soon  ceased  to  exist. 

Apparatus.  Ammunition  and  equipage 
for  war. 
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Appareille8.  Are  those  slopes  that  lead 
to  the  phitform  of  the  bastion. 

Appastis,  or  Pactis.  A  war-tax,  which 
was  levied  in  ancient  times  upon  the  inhab- 
itants of  conquered  countries. 

Appeal.  See  Appkndix,  Articles  of 
War,  29,  80. 

Appel  {PT')-  a  smart  stroke  with  the 
blade  by  a  fencer  on  the  sword  of  his  antag- 
onist on  the  opposite  side  to  that  which  he 
engaged,  generally  accompanied  with  a 
stamp  of  the  foot,  and  used  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  an  opening. 

Appian  Way.  A  Roman  road,  made  by 
Appius  Claudius  Cescus,  while  censor,  812 

B.C. 

Appointe  (Pr.)-  This  word  was  applica- 
ble to  French  soldiers  only,  during  the  old 
monarchy  of  France,  and  meant  a  man  who 
for  his  service  and  extraordinary  bravery 
received  more  than  c9mmon  pay.  There 
were  likewise  instances  in  which  ofScers 
were  distinguished  by  being  styled  officers 
appoinies. 

Appointing  Power.  It  has  been  con- 
tended by  advocates  of  executive  discretion, 
that  army  appointments  are  embraced  in 
the  power  granted  to  the  President  in  the 
2d  section  of  the  Constitution,  to  nominate, 
and,  by  an'd  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  appoint  **all  other  officers  of  the 
United  States,  whose  appointments  are  not 
herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  may 
be  established  by  law.  But  the  Congress  may, 
by  law,  vest  the  appointment  of  such  in/<e- 
rior  officers  as  they  think  proper  in  the 
President  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in 
the  heads  of  departments."  If  due  regard, 
however,  be  paid  to  the  words  "  whose  ap- 
pointments are  not  herein  otherwise  provided 
for^^^  the  pretension  set  up  in  favor  of  execu- 
tive power  will  receive  no  support  from  the 
terms  of  the  Constitution.  The  powers 
granted  to  Congress  to  raise  and  support  ar- 
mies, and  to  make  all  rules  ^orih^  government 
and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces, 
are  necessarily  so  comprehensive  i  n  character, 
as  to  embrace  all  means  which  Congress,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  may  deem  proper 
and  necessary  in  order  to  raise  armies,  or 
govern  them  when  raised.  Kules  of  appoint- 
ment to  office,  rules  of  promotion, — another 
form  of  appointment, — and  all  rules  what- 
ever in  relation  to  the  land  and  naval  forces, 
save  the  appointment  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  those  united  forces,  who  is  desig- 
nated by  the  Constitution,  are  hence  within 
the  competency  of  Congress. 

Appointment.  Office,  rank,  or  employ- 
ment. 

Appointment.  The  equipment,  ordnance, 
furniture,  and  necessaries  of  an  army. 

Appointments,  Military.  The  accoutre- 
ments of  an  officer. 

Appointon  (Fr.),  A  sort  of  poniard 
which  was  used  in  ancient  times. 

Apprehend.  In  a  military  sense,  implies 
the  seizing  or  confining  of  any  person ;  as, 
to  apprehend  a  deserter,  etc. 


Apprenti  (Fr.).  Apprentice.  Formerly 
in  the  French  service  tnev  had  apprentices 
or  soldiers  among  the  artillery,  wno  served 
for  less  pay  than  the  regular  artillerymen, 
until  they  became  perfect  in  their  profes- 
sion, when  they  were  admitted  to  such 
vacancies  as  occurred  in  their  respective 
branches. 

Approach.  The  route  by  which  a  forti- 
fied place  or  military  position  can  be  ap- 
proached by  an  attacking  force. 

Approachea.  The  trenches  or  covered 
roads  by  which  the  besiegers  convey  ord- 
nance, ammunition,  and  stores,  and  march 
troops  to  and  from  the  parallels ;  also  the 
trenches  by  means  of  which  the  successive 
parallels  are  established. 

Appropriationa.  For  the  support  of  the 
U.  S.  army  are  made  annually;  the  bill 
for  the  same  must  originate  in  the  lower 
house  of  Congress.  The  English  army  is 
raised  by  the  queen,  and  maintained  by 
annual  appropriations  by  Parliament ;  the 
system  for  the  support  of  armies  is  much 
the  same  throughout  Europe.  In  the  United 
States,  the  term  is  also  used  by  post  and 
regimental  councils  of  administration  in  the 
exY»enditure  of  funds. 

Appui.    See  Point  d'Appui. 

Apri,  or  Aproa.  A  small  town  in  Thrace, 
on  the  river  Melas,  where  the  daring  leader 
of  the  Catalonians,  Berengar  de  Kocafort, 
defeated  the  Greeks  under  the  Emperor 
Michael,  1807. 

Apron.  A  piece  of  sheet-lead  used  to 
cover  the  vent  of  a  cannon. 

Apulia.  A  province  in  Southeast  Italy, 
conquered  by  the  Normans,  whose  leader, 
Ouiseard,  received  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Apulia  from  Pope  Nicholas  II.  in  1059. 
After  many  changes  of  masters,  it  was  ab- 
sorbed into  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in 
1265. 

Aqueduct.  A  channel  to  convey  water 
from  one  place  to  another.  Aqueducts  in 
military  architecture  are  generally  made  to 
bring  water  from  a  spring  or  river  to  a  fort- 
ress, etc. ;  they  are  liicewise  used  to  carry 
canals  over  low  ground,  and  over  brooks  or 
small  rivers  ;  they  are  built  with  arches  like 
a  bridge,  only  not  so  wide,  and  are  covered 
by  an  arch,  to  prevent  dust  or  dirt  from 
being  thrown  into  the  water, — there  are  also 
subterranean  aqueducts,  such  as  pipes  of 
wood,  lead,  or  iron. 

Aquila  (Southern  Italy).  Near  here  the 
Aragonese,  under  the  condottiere  Braccio 
Fortebraccio,  were  defeated  by  the  allied 
Papal,  Neapolitan,  and  Milanese  army  under 
Jacob  Calaora,  June  2,  1424.  Braccio,  a 
wounded  prisoner,  refused  to  take  food,  and 
died,  June  5. 

Aquila.  The  principal  standard  of  a  Ro- 
man l^ion.  The  standard  of  Komulus  is 
said  to  have  consisted  of  a  handful  of  hay, 
straw,  or  fern,  affixed  to  a  pole  or  spear ; 
whence  the  company  of  soldiers  who  served 
under  it  was  called  Manipulus,  This  primi- 
tive standard  was  soon  superseded  by  the 
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figures  of  animaU.  In  104  B.C.  the  eagle 
-was  permanently  adopted ;  it  was  made  of 
silver  or  bronze,  and  was  represented  with 
expanded  wings. 

Aquilifer.  A  name  given  by  the  Romans 
to  the  officers  who  carried  the  eagles  of  the 
legions. 

Aquitaine.  A  province  in  the  southwest 
of  France ;  conc^uered  by  the  Romans  in  28 
B.C. ;  by  the  Visigoths,  418 ;  taken  from 
them  by  Clovis  in  607.  Henry  II.  of  Eng- 
land obtained  it  with  his  wife  Eleanor,  1152. 
It  was  erected  into  a  principality  for  Edward 
the  Black  Prince  in  1862 ;  but  was  annexed 
to  France  in  1870.  The  title  of  duke  of 
Aquitaine  was  taken  by  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land on  the  conouestof  this  duchy  by  Henry 
y.  in  1418.  The  province  was  lost  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI. 

Arabia.  A  tract  of  land  in  Western  Asia ; 
the  terms  Peircea  {stony )j  Felix  (happv), 
and  Deserta  are  said  to  have  been  applied  to 
•  its  divisions  by  Ptolemy,  about  140.  Arabia 
was  unsuccessfully  invaded  by  Oallus,  the 
Komun  governor  of  Egypt,  24  B.C.  In  622, 
the  Arabians  under  the  name  of  Saracens 
(which  see),  followers  of  Mohammed,  their 
general  and  prophet,  commenced  their 
course  of  conquest.  The  Arabs  greatly  fa- 
vored literature  and  the  sciences,  especially 
mathematics,  astronomy,  and  chemistry. 
To  them  we  owe  our  ordinary  (Arabic)  nu- 
merals and  arithmetical  notation. 

Aracillum.  A  city  in  Spain.  The  Can- 
tabrians  being  besieged  in  this  city  by  the 
Romans,  killed  each  other  rather  than  sur- 
render. 

Aradua  (now  Rund),  A  city  of  Phoe- 
nicia ;  captured  by  the  Roman  general  Ven- 
tidius,  88  B.C. 

Aragon.  Part  of  the  Roman  Tarracon- 
ensis,  a  kingdom.  Northeast  Spain,  was  con- 
quered by  the  Carthaginians,  who  were 
expelled  by  the  Romans  about  200  B.C. 
It  became  an  independent  monarchy  in 
1085. 

Aranjues  (Central  Spain).  C<»ntains  a 
fine  royal  palace,  at  which  several  important 
treaties  were  concluded.  On  March  17, 
1808,  an  insurrection  broke  out  here  against 
Charles  IV.  and  his  favorite,  Oodoy,  the 
Pri  nee  of  Peace.  The  former  was  compelled 
to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  son,  Ferdinand 
VII.,  March  19. 

Aransas.  A  small  river  of  Texas,  which 
empties  into  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  imme- 
diately north  of  Corpus  Christi  Bay.  The 
Confederate  works  near  this  place  were  cap- 
tured by  the  Federal  troops  November  20, 
1864. 

Arapahoe  Indiana.  A  tribe  of  Indians 
associated  with  the  Cheyennes,  who  inhabit 
the  country  between  the  South  Fork  of  the 
Platte  Kiver  and  the  head- waters  of  the  Ar- 
kansas.   See  Indians   and  their  Aukn- 

CIES. 

Arapiles.  A  village  of  Spain,  4  miles 
southeast  of  Salamanca.  It  was  the  scene 
of  the  sanguinary    engagement  called   the 


battle  of  Salamanca,  in  which  the  allies 
under  Wellington  defeated  the  French 
under  Marroont,  July  22,  1812. 

Arauaio  (now  Orange^  Southeast  France). 
Through  jealousy  of  the  Roman  proconsul 
Q.  Servilius  Caspio,  who  would  not  wait  for 
the  arrival  of  the  army  of  the  consul  C. 
Manlius,  both  were  here  defeated  by  the 
Cimbri  with  much  slaughter,  105  B.C. 

Arbalest.  In  the  ancient  art  of  war,  a 
cross-bow  made  of  steel,  set  in  a  shaft  of 
wood,  with  a  string  and  trigger,  bent  with 
a  piece  of  iron  fitted  for  that  purpose,  and 
used  to  throw  bullets,  large  arrows,  darts, 
etc. 

Arbalestina.  In  the  military  system  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  was  a  small  window  or 
wicket  through  which  the  cross-bow  men 
shot  their  quarrels  or  arrows  at  an  enemy 
besieging  a  fortified  place. 

Arbaletrier  d'une  Galere  (i^.).  That 
part  of  a  galley  where  the  cross-bow  men 
were  placed  during  an  engagement. 

Arbalist,  or  Arblast.    A  cross-bow  man. 

Arbela  ( now  Erbil),  A  city  in  Asiatic  Tur- 
key ;  near  here  was  fought  the  third  and  deci- 
sive battle  between  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Darius  Codomanus  which  decided  the  fate 
of  Persia,  October  1,  881  B.C.,  on  a  plain  in 
Assyria,  between  Arbela  and  Qaugamela. 
The  armv  of  Darius  consisted  of  1,000,000 
foot  and  40,000  horse ;  tlie  Macedonian  army 
amounted  to  only  40,000  foot  and  7000  horse. 
The  gold  and  silver  found  in  the  cities  of 
Susa,  Persepolis,  and  Babylon,  which  fell  to 
Alexander  from  this  victory,  amounted  to 
£80,000,000  sterling;  and  the  jewels  and 
other  precious  spoil  belonging  to  Darius 
sufficed  to  load  20,000  mules  and  695o 
camels. 

Arbourg.  A  city  in  Switzerland,  whose 
citadel,  which  was  constructed  in  1660,  is  an 
important  depot  for  military  stores. 

Arbrier  (Fr.).    Stock  of  a  cross-bow. 

Arc  {Fr,),    A  bow ;   an  arch  in  building. 

Arc  k  Jalet  (Fr.),  A  small  cross-bow, 
used  to  throw  bullets,  etc. 

Arc,  Elevating.  In  gunnery,  is  an  arc 
attached  to  the  base  of  the  breech  parallel  to 
the  ratchets  and  graduated  into  degrees  and 
parts  of  a  degree.  A  pointer  attached  to  the 
fulcrum  points  to  the  zero  of  the  scale  when 
the  axis  of  the  piece  is  horizontal.  Eleva- 
tions and  depressions  are  indicated  by  the 
scale.  Besides  the  graduations  on  the  arc, 
the  ranges  (in  yards)  and  the  charges  for 
shot  and  shells  are  given. 

Arch.  In  military  architecture,  is  a  vault 
or  concave  building,  in  form  of  a  curve, 
erected  to  support  some  heavy  structure,  or 
passage. 

Archers.  In  military  history,  a  kind  of 
militia ^or  soldiery,  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows.  They  were  much  used  in  former 
times. 

Archery.  The  use  of  the  bow  and  arrow ; 
the  practice,  art,  or  skill  of  archers ;  the  art 
of  snooting  with  a  bow  and  arrow. 

Arch-gaye,    or    Lance-gaye    (Fr.).    A 
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lance  used  by  the  Gkuls  and  Franks,  which 
consisted  of  a  sharp-pointed  piece  of  iron 
attached  to  a  light  wcK)den  handle. 

Architonnerre  (^.)'  -A.  machine  made 
of  copper,  which  threw  iron  bullets  with 
great  K>rce  and  noise;  it  was  used  in  an- 
cient times,  being  an  invention  of  Archim- 
edes. 

Architrave.  The  master-beam,  or  chief 
supporter,  in  any  part  of  subterraneous 
fortification. 

Arch,  Triumphal.  In  military  history,  is 
a  stately  monument  or  erection,  generally  of 
a  semicircular  form,  adorned  with  sculpture, 
inscriptions,  etc.,  in- honor  of  those  neroes 
who  have  deserved  a  triumph. 

Arcis-sur-Aube.  A  small  town  in  the 
French  department  of  Aube ;  here  a  battle 
took  place  on  March  20, 1814,  between  Na- 
poleon and  the  allied  foroes  under  Prince 
Sch  wartzenberff.  The  battle,  beginning  with 
several  skirmisnes  on  the  first  day,  and  end- 
ing in  a  general  engagement  on  the  second 
day,  when  the  French  retreated  over  the 
Aube,  was  not  in  itself  very  important. 
But  Napoleon  now  formed  the  plan  of  oper- 
ating in  the  rear  of  the  allies,  and  left  the 
road  to  Paris  open;  assuming  that  they 
would  not  venture  to  proceed  without  at- 
tempting first  to  secure  tneir  rear.  The  allies 
marched,  nevertheless,  on  the  capital,  and 
thus  decided  the  campaign. 

Arco.  A  metal  composed  of  70  parte  of 
pure  copper,  27  of  zinc,  and  8  of  lead ;  used 
for  the  brass -work  of  small-arms. 

Areola  (Lombardy).  The  site  of  battles 
between  the  French  under  Bonaparte,  and 
the  Austrians  under  Field-Marshal  Alvinzi, 
fought  November  16-17,  1796.  The  Austri- 
ans lost  18,000  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
f prisoners,  4  flags,  and  18  euns.  The  French 
ost  about  15,000,  and  became  masters  of 
Italy. 

Arcot  (East  Indies).  This  citv  (founded 
1716)  was  taken  by  Col.  Clive  August  81, 
1751 ;  was  retaken,  but  again  surrendered 
to  Col.  Coote,  February  10,  1760:  besieged 
and  taken  bv  Hyder  AH,  when  the  British 
under  Col.  Baillie  sufiTered  severe  defeat, 
October  81,  1780.  Arcot  has  been  subject  to 
Great  Britain  since  1801. 

Arcubalist.    See  Arbalest. 

Ardalion.  A  river  in  Algeria.  On  the 
banks  of  this  river  in  398,  Mascezil,  a  Ro- 
man general,  defeated  Oildo,  a  Moorish 
chieftain,  then  in  rebellion  against  Rome. 

Ardebil.  A  city  in  Persia ;  its  citadel 
was  constructed  bv  French  oflScers ;  captured 
by  the  Turks  in  1827. 

Ardres.  A  city  in  the  department  of  Pas- 
de-Calais,  France^  it  was  dismantled  in  1850. 
This  city  was  captured  by  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, brother  of  Charles  V.,  from  the  Eng- 
lish in  1877;  a  treaty  was  concluded  here 
between  Francis  I.  of  France  and  Henry 
VIII.  of  England  June  7,  1646;  captured 
by  the  Spaniards  in  1596 ;  returned  to  France 
.in  1598. 

Area.    In  a  military  sense,  is  the  superfi- 


cial contents  of  any  rampart  or  other  work 
of  a  fortification. 

Areoscope.  An  instrument  used  for  ana- 
lyzing the  air  of  rooms;  used  in  English 
medical  corps. 

Ares.  The  god  of  war  in  Greek  mythol- 
ogy, corresponding  to  the  Roman  Mars 
(which  see). 

Argaum.  A  village  in  the  Deccan,  near 
to  which  G^n.  Wellesley  (afterwards  Duke 
of  Wellington)  totally  defeated  the  army  of 
Dawlut  Rao  Scindia  in  October,  1808. 

Argelinos,  or  Algerinos.  The  Spaniards 
so  named  the  foreign  legion,  which  was  sent 
to  them  from  Algiers  by  France,  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe. 

Argent.  This  word  means  silver  in 
French,  and  is  always  used  in  heraldry  to 
designate  that  metal.  In  engraving  English 
shields  the  part  designated  as  argent  is  left 
white. 

Argentaria  (now  Colmar^  Northern 
France).  Where  the  Roman  Emperor  Gra-* 
tian  totally  defeated  the  Alemanni  and 
secured  the  peace  of  Gaul,  878. 

Argentine  Republic.  Formerly  the  Con- 
federation of  La  Plata,  a  South  American 
federal  republic,  consisting  of  14  provinces 
extending  over  an  immense  area  of  country. 
Buenos  Ay  res,  one  of  its  provinces,  with  the 
city  of  the  same  name,  now  the  capital, 
seceded  from  the  confederation  in  1868,  and 
was  reunited  in  1860.  The  country  is  re- 
markable chiefly  for  its  internecine  wars, 
revolutions,  and  struggles,  incident  to  all  the 
countries  colonized  by  the  Spanish  race.  See 
BuKNOs  Atres. 

Argives.  The  inhabitants  of  Argos,  a 
state  of  ancient  Greece  of  which  Mycenae 
was  the  capital,  and  which  was  ruled  by 
Agamemnon  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war. 
The  name  is  frequently  used  by  Homer  to 
signify  the  whole  body  of  the  Greeks. 

Argos  (now  PaniUa).  An  ancient  city  of 
Greece;  near  here,  in  272  B.C.,  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  king  of  Macedon,  defeated  the 
army  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus ;  the  latter 
was  killed. 

Argoulet  (Fr.),  An  ancient  dragoon. 
Also  an  inferior  sort  of  a  musket  made  at 
Liege  for  trading  with  the  negroes. 

Arich  (anc.  Rhinocolura).  A  fortress  in 
Lower  Egypt.  The  French  occupied  this 
place  in  1793,  but  were  obliged  to  surrender 
It  in  1800. 

Aries  (Lat.  "  a  ram'').  An  ancient  bat- 
terinp-ram.    See  Battering-ram. 

Arizona.  A  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
originally  part  of  New  Mexico,  organized 
Februarv,  1868.  For  many  years  known 
for  its  Indian  hostilities,  and  conflicts  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  U.  S.  troops ;  also  for 
frequent  terrible  massacres  of  whites. 

Arkansas.  One  of  the  South  western  States 
of  the  Union.  It  was  settled  by  the  French 
in  1685,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  great  tract 
purchased  from  the  French  in  1808  under 
the  name  of  Louisiana  Territory.  It  was 
organized  as  a  Territory  in  1819,  and  ad- 
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mi  tied  as  a  State  in  1886.  Arkansas  passed 
an  ordinance  of  secession  March  4,  1861 ; 
was  the  scene  of  several  engagements  dur- 
ing the  civil  war,  and  suffered  its  share  of 
the  hardships  of  that  eventful  period.  The 
battles  of  Pea  Ridge  and  Fayetteville  were 
fought  in  its  territory ;  Arkansas  Post  was 
captured  in  1868;  and  Helena  and  Little 
Rock  were  taken  the  same  year. 

Arkanaaa  Indiana.  A  tribe  of  Indians 
allied  to  the  Dakotas,  who  formerlv  resided 
on  the  Ohio.  At  present  they  number  about 
200,  and  live  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

Arkanaas  Poat.  A  village  in  Arkansas, 
on  the  Arkansas  River,  about  40  miles  from 
its  mouth,  garrisoned  by  the  Confederates 
during  the  civil  war.  The  combined  forces 
of  Admiral  Porter  and  Gen.  McClernand 
made  an  attack  upon  the  place  January  11, 
1863,  and  carried  it  by  storm. 

Arklow.  A  town  in  Ireland,  where  a  bat- 
tle was  fought  between  the  insurgent  Irish, 
amounting  to  81,000,  and  a  small  regular 
force  of  British,  which  signally  defeated 
them,  June  10,  17^8. 

Arlea.  A  city  in  the  department  Mouths- 
of-the-Rhone,  France;  said  to  have  been 
founded  2000  b.g.  ;  was  formerly  a  powerful 
Roman  city ;  sustained  four  memorable  sieges 
against  the  Visigoths,  in  425,  429,  452,  and 
457;  besieged  by  Clovis  I.,  king  of  the  Franks, 
608.  The  Count  of  Barcelona  took  posses- 
sion of  it  in  1156,  and  Alfonso  II.,  king  of 
Aragon,  in  1167. 

Arlon.  A  town  in  the  province  of  Lux- 
embourg, Belgium.  Here  the  French,  com- 
manded by  Jourdan,  defeated  the  Austrians 
in  April,  1798,  and  again  in  April,  1794. 

Arm.  In  a  military  sense,  signifies  a 
particular  species  of  troops, — thus  the  artil- 
lery is  an  arm,  and  the  cavalry,  and  infantry, 
etc.,  are  each  called  an  arm  of  the  service. 
The  word  is  also  used  to  denote  an  instru- 
ment of  warfare;  a  weapon  of  offense  or 
defense. 

Arm.  To  be  provided  with  arms,  weapons, 
or  means  of  attack  or  resistance ;  to  take 
arms. 

Armament.  A  body  of  forces  equipped 
for  war ; — used  as  a  land  force.  All  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  defense  of  a  fortification 
with  musketry  and  artillery. 

Armamentary.  An  armory ;  a  magazine 
or  arsenal. 

Arm  a  Shot,  To.  Is  to  roll  rope-yarns 
about  a  cross-bar  shot  in  order  to  facilitate 
ramming  it  home,  and  also  to  prevent  the 
ends  catching  any  accidental  inequalities  in 
the  bore. 

Armatolea.  A  Grecian  militia  of  Thes- 
saly,  instituted  by  Selim  I.  at  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century,  to  oppose  the  raids  of 
the  mountaineers  called  kUphtes^  or  brigands. 
Later  the  Armatoles  and  Klephtes  united 
against  the  Turks. 

Armatura.  In  ancient  military  history 
signified  the  fixed  and  establishea  military 
exercises  of  the  Romans.  Under  this  word 
IB  understood  the  throwing  of  the  spear. 


javelin,  shooting  with  bows  and  arrows, 
etc.  Armatura  was  also  an  appellation 
given  to  the  soldiers  who  were  light-armed  ; 
and  was  a  name  also  given  to  the  soldiers  in 
the  emperor's  retinue. 

Armature.  Armor ;  whatever  is  worn  or 
used  for  the  protection  and  defense  of  the 
body. 

Arm-chest.  A  portable  locker  for  hold- 
ing arms,  and  affording  a  ready  supply  of 
pistols,  muskets,  or  other  weapons.  Also 
used  in  the  military  service  for  the  trans- 
portation of  rifles,  revolvers,  etc. 

Arme  Courtoiae  (Fr,).  This  arm  was 
used  in  tilts  or  tournaments  during  the 
Middle  Ages;  it  was  a  kind  of  sword  with 
a  ring  or  knob  placed  at  the  tip  of  the  blade 
to  prevent  it  causing  a  dangerous  wound. 

Armed.  Furnished  with  weapons  of  of- 
fense or  defense ;  furnished  with  the  means 
of  security  or  protection ;  furnished  with 
whatever  serves  to  add  strength,  force,  or 
efficiency.  Armed  neutrality^  the  condition 
of  affairs  when  a  nation  assumes  a  threaten-  " 
ing  position,  and  maintains  an  arm^d  force 
to  repel  any  aggression  on  the  part  of  bel- 
ligerent nationsl>etween  which  it  is  neutral. 

Armentiers.  A  city  of  the  department 
of  the  North,  France;  captured  and  burned 
by  the  English,  1839 ;  pillaged  by  the  French, 
1882 ;  destroyed  by  the  CalvinisU  in  1566 ; 
occupied  by  Marshals  de  Giission  and  de 
Rantzan,  1645 ;  by  Archduke  Leopold,  1647  ; 
by  the  French  in  1667,  and  remained  a  city 
of  France  in  accordance  with  the  peace  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1668. 

Armea  de  Jet  (Fr,).  Missive  weapons; 
offensive  arms  or  instruments  which  act  by 
propulsion,  whether  by  the  force  of  powder, 
steam,  wind,  or  mechanism. 

Armet  {Fr,),  A  helmet  or  head-piece 
much  in  use  in  the  16th  century,  and  worn 
with  or  without  the  beaver. 

Armgaimt.  Worn  by  military  service  ; 
as,  an  armgaunt  steed. 

Armiger.  Formerly  an  armor-bearer,  as 
of  a  knight ;  an  esquire  who  bore  his  shield 
and  rendered  other  services.  In  later  use, 
one  next  in  degree  to  a  knight,  and  entitled 
to  a  coat  of  arms. 

Armilausa.  A  military  uniform  coat, 
worn  bv  the  Romans  over  their  armor. 

Armiludia.  A  name  given  by  the  Romans 
to  the  exercises  of  arms,  and  also  applied 
to  the  day  on  which  these  exercises  took 
place. 

Armiluatrium.  This  name  was  given  hj 
the  Romans  to  a  military  festival  which  took 
place  on  the  19th  of  October  annually.  Af- 
ter review  the  soldiers  offered  up  sacrifices 
for  the  success  of  the  Ron:(ln  arms. 

Armipotent.  Powerful  in  arms ;  mighty 
in  battle. 

Armiaonoua.  Rustling  in  arms ;  resound- 
ing with  arms. 

Armistice.  A  cessation  of  hostilities  be- 
tween belligerent  nations  for  a  considerable 
time.  It  is  either  partial  and  local,  or  gen- 
eral.   It  difiers  from  a  mere  suspension  of 
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arms,  which  takes  place  to  enable  the  two 
armies  to  bury  their  dead,  their  chiefs  to 
hold  conferences  or  pourparlers,  and  the 
like.  The  terms  truce  (see  Truck)  and 
armistice  are  sometimes  used  in  the  same 
sense. 

Armless.    "Without  arms  or  armor. 

Armlet.  The  name  of  a  piece  of  armor 
for  the  arm,  to  protect  it  from  the  jar  of  the 
bow-string. 

Armor.  Defensive  arms  for  the  body; 
any  clothing  or  covering  worn  to  protect 
one's  person  in  battle.  In  English  statutes, 
armor  is  used  for  the  whole  apparatus  of 
war,  including  offensive  as  well  as  defensive 
arms.  The  statutes  of  armor  directed  what 
arms  every  man  should  provide.  Armor 
has  also  been  extensively  used  in  England 
in  plating  important  fortifications  as  those 
of  Portsmouth,  and  also  in  Germany  for  the 
forts  along  the  frontier. 

Armor-bearer.  One  who  carries  the 
armor  of  another ;  an  armiger ;  an  esquire. 

Armorer.  The  person  who  makes,  cleans, 
or  repairs  arms. 

Armorial.  Belonging  to  armor,  or  to  the 
arms  or  escutcheon  of  a  family. 

Armor  Plates.  From  experiments  of  the 
effects  of  shot  and  shell  on  armor  plates  in 
England,  the  following  results  have  been 
obtained :  Where  it  is  required  to  perforate 
the  plate,  the  projectile  should  be  of  hard 
material,  such  as  steel,  or  chilled  iron,  and 
the  form  best  suited  for  this  purpose  is  the 
pointed  ogeeval.  The  resistance  of  wrought- 
iron  plates  to  perforation  by  steel  projectiles 
varies  as  the  squares  of  their  thickness.  Hit- 
ting a  plate  at  an  angle  diminishes  the  effect 
as  regards  the  power  of  perforation  in  the 

Sroportion  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  inci- 
ence  to  unity.  The  resistance  of  wrought- 
iron  plates  to  perforation  by  steel  shot  is 
practically  not  much,  if  at  all,  increased  by 
backing  simply  of  wood,  within  the  usual 
limits  of  thickness ;  it  is,  however,  much  in- 
creased by  a  rigid  backing  either  of  iron 
combined  with  wood,  or  of  granite,  iron, 
brick,  etc. 

Till  quite  recently  armor  plates  have  been 
made  of  wrought  iron  only,  as  numerous  ex- 
periments in  England  had  served  to  show 
that  notwithstanding  the  enormous  resist- 
ance of  steel  to  penetration  it  was  unfit  for 
armor  plating, — the  damage  from  the  impact 
jof  shot  not  being  localized  as  in  wrought 
iron.  The  Italians  were  led»  however,  by 
the  experiments  with  the  100-ton  gun  on 
targets  of  both  metals  at  Spezzia,  1876,  to 
adopt  steel  for  their  new  ships,  the  "  Duilio'* 
and  "  Dandolo."  Since  that  time  an  armor 
compounded  of  fteel  and  wrought  iron  has 
been  introduced  in  England  which  bids  fair 
to  supersede  all  others.  It  is  made  by  cast- 
ing a  heavy  facing  of  steel  upon  wrought- 
iron  plates.  A  section  of  this  compound 
armor  exhibits  a  gradual  change  of  struc- 
ture from  the  hard  steel  face  to  the  soft  iron 
backing.  Its  resistance  to  penetration  is 
equal  to  steel,  while  in  toughness  and  endur- 


ance under  the  blows  of  shot  it  resembles 
wrought  iron. 

To  glance  at  some  of  the  heaviest  armor 
plating  afloat,  the  English  '*  Inflexible'' 
carries  a  maximum  thickness  of  24  inches  of 
iron,  the  Italian  frigates  mentioned  above 
21.6  of  steel,  the  French  "Admiral  Du- 
perr6"  21.6  of  iron,  the  Russian  **  Peter  the 
Great"  14  inches  of  iron.  In  regard  to  the 
power  of  some  of  the  most  noted  of  modern 
guns,  the  12-inch  calibres  used  now  by  all 
leading  nations  will  penetrate,  at  1000  yards, 
16  to  18  inches  of  iron.  The  88ton  English 
gun  of  this  calibre  has  penetrated  fat  shorter 
rRnfi:e)  22  inches* of  iron  and  6  inches  of  teak 
backing.  The  80-ton  Woolwich  gun  will 
penetrate  28  inches  of  iron  at  1000  yards. 
The  largest  Krupp,  72  tons,  will  penetrate 
26  inches,  and  the  100-ton  Armstrong  30 
inches  at  the  same  distance.  None  of  the 
guns  mentioned  would  penetrate  at  a  single 
shot  the  steel  armor  of  tne  Italian  ships,  but 
any  of  them  would  destroy  it  in  a  number 
of  rounds. 

Armory.  A  manufactory,  or  place  of  de- 
posit for  arms.    See  Arsenal. 

Armory,  National.  The  U.  S.  govern- 
ment establishment  for  the  manufacture  of 
small-arms  at  Springfield,  Mass. 

Arm-rack.  A  frame  or  fitting  for  the 
stowage  of  arms  (usually  vertical)  out  of 
harm's  way,  but  in  readiness  for  immediate 
use.  In  the  conveyance  of  troops  by  sea 
arm-racks  form  a  part  of  the  proper  accom- 
modation. Arm-racks  are  also  used  in  sol- 
diers' barrack-rooms. 

Arms.  In  a  general  sense,  comprehend 
weapons  both  of  an  offensive  and  defensive 
character,  but  in  the  usual  restricted  sense 
they  only  embrace  the  former,  and  in  mod- 
ern warfare  include  the  gun  and  bayonet, 
the  rifle,  the  pistol,  the  carbine,  the  sword, 
the  lance,  cannon,  etc.,  all  of  which  are 
noticed  under  their  respective  heads.  For 
punishment  inflicted  upion  soldiers  who  sell 
or  otherwise  dispyose  of  their  arm's,  see  Ap- 
pendix, Articles  of  War,  17. 

Arms.  This  term  is  used  in  heraldry  to 
designate  the  devices  borne  on  shields,  and 
includes  all  the  accompaniments,  such  as  the 
crest,  helmet,  supporters,  etc. 

Arms,  Bells  of.  Are  tents,  used  in  the 
English  service,  mostly  of  a  conical  shape, 
for  containing  the  small-arms  for  each  com- 
pany in  a  regiment  of  infantry.  The  tent 
IS  frequentlv  painted  with  the' color  of  the 
facings  of  the  regimental  uniforms. 

Arms,  Stand  of.  A  complete  set  for  one 
soldier,  as  a  rifle  and  bayonet,  cartridge-box 
and  belt,  frequently  the  rifle  and  bayonet 
alone. 

Armstrong  Gun.  The  Armstrong  gun 
as  a  breech-loading  fleld-piece  first  attracted 
attention  in  England  about  1850.  About 
1868  it  was  adopted  by  the  British  govern- 
ment. This  gun  was  made  of  wrought  iron, 
and  consisted  of  a  single  coiled  tube  rein- 
forced at  the  breech  with  two  thin  tubes, 
the  outer  one  being  a  coiled  tube,  the  inner 
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being  formed  bj  bending  a  plate  and  weld- 
ing the  edges.  The  coiled  tubes  were  formed 
by  bending  square  bars  of  iron  around  a 
mandrel  and  welding  the  coils  together. 
Tubes  made  in  this  way  offer  great  resist- 
ance to  tangential  strains.  The  intermediate 
tube  was  oesigned  to  take  up  the  longi- 
tudinal strain  near  the  breech,  and  for  this 
reason  was  made  differently.  The  breech 
was  closed  with  a  vent-piece,  slipped  by  the 
hand  into  a  slot  cut  in  the  piece  near  the 
breech,  and  held  in  its  place  by  a  breech- 
screw,  which  supported  it  from  behind. 
This  screw  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  tube, 
so  that  its  hollow  formed  a  part  of  the  bore 
prolonged,  when  the  vent-piece  was  drawn. 
Through  the  hollow  screw  the  charge  was 
passed  into  the  chamber.  The  vent  was 
formed  in  the  breech-piece.  This  gun  was  a 
3-inch  12-pounder,  firing  a  lead-coated  pro- 
jectile. It  was  followea  by  the  40-pounder, 
110-pounder,  and  other  calibres.  Muzzle- 
loaders  were  also  made.  The  breech-load- 
ing apparatus  did  not  prove  entirely  success- 
ful in  large  guns,  ana  was  accordingly  dis- 
carded except  for  small  calibres.  The  method 
of  construction  was  changed  for  larger  guns, 
and  a  plan  adopted  which  has  been  adhered 
to  ever  since,  and  is  that  now  used.  The 
barrel  or  part  surrounding  the  bore  is  made 
of  steel  tempered  in  oil ;  that  portion  at  and 
in  rear  of  the  trunnions  is  enveloped  by  sev- 
eral layers  of  wrought-iron  tubes,  the  num- 
ber of  layers  depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
gun.  These  tubes^  instead  of  being  joined 
at  their  ends  by  welding,  are  hooked  on  to 
each  other  by  a  system  of  shoulders  and 
recesses.  There  are  also  projections  fitting 
into  corresponding  recesses,  which  serve  to 
prevent  the  tubes  from  slipping  within  each 
other.  The  tube  which  immediately  sur- 
rounds the  barrel  onposite  to  the  seat  of  the 
charge  is  called  tne  breech-piece.  It  is 
made  with  its  fibres  and  welds  running  lon- 
gitudinally, so  as  to  resist  the  recoil  of  the 
barrel  against  the  head  of  the  breech-plug, 
which  is  screwed  into  the  breech-piece.  The 
shunt  system  of  rifling  was  first  applied  to 
muzzle^loading  Armstrong  guns,  which  have 
fewer  grooves  than  the  breech-loaders.  The 
method  of  manufacturing  originally  pro- 
posed by  Sir  William  Armstrong  has  been 
greatly  modified  by  Mr.  Eraser,  of  the  Royal 
Arsenal,  Woolwich.  (See  Ordnance,  Arm- 
STBONo  Cannon).  For  some  years  large 
numbers  of  Armstrong  guns  were  made  at 
the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  inventor.  His  works  are 
now  located  at  Els  wick,  Kewcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  and  are  known  as  the  Elswick  Ord- 
nance Works.  To  distinguish  the  system 
of  ^n-constructjon  from  tne  "Woolwich," 
which  it  closely  resembles,  it  is  frequently 
called  the  "  Elswick"  system.  The  largest, 
as  well  as  the  most  powerful  guns  ever  made, 
are  the  100-ton  guns  manufactured  at  Els- 
wick for  the  Italian  navy.  See  Cannon 
AND  Ordxanck,  Modern  History  of. 
Armatrong  Projectile.    See  Projsctilk. 


Army.  A  large  and  organized  body  of 
soldiers,  consisting  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and 
artillery,  completely  armed,  and  provided 
with  the  necessary  stores,  etc.,  the  whole 
being  composed  of  companies,  battalions, 
regiments,  brigades,  divisions,  and  corps, 
under  proper  officers,  and  the  entire  force 
being  under  the  direction  of  one  general, 
who  is  called  the  general-in-chief,  and  some- 
times the  generalisBimo,  Armies  are  distin- 
guished by  different  appellations ;  as,  a  cover- 
ing army  J  a  blockadirig  aitnVj  an  (trtny  of  oft- 
atruetionf  an  army  of  reserve,  Affying  army, 
etc.  An  army  is  said  to  cover  a  place  when 
it  is  encamped  or  in  cantonments  for  the 
protection  of  the  different  passes  which  lead 
to  a  principal  object  of  defense.  An  army 
is  said  to  blockade  a  place  when,  being  well 
provided  with  heavy  ordnance  and  other 
warlike  means,  it  is  employed  to  invest  a 
town  for  the  direct  and  immediate  purpose 
of  reducing  it  by  assault  or  famine.  An 
army  of  obstruction  is  so  called  because  by 
its  advanced  positions  and  desultory  move- 
ments it  is  constantly  employed  in  watching 
the  enemy.  A  flying  army  means  a  strong 
body  of  horse  and  foot,  which  is  always  in 
motion,  both  to  cover  its  own  garrisons  and 
keep  the  enemy  in  continual  alarm.  For 
metnod  of  providing  for  armies,  see  Appro- 
priations. 

Army  Corps.    See  Corps  d'Arm^k. 

Army  Regulations.  This  is  the  name  of 
a  work  published  by  the  War  Department 
embodying  all  the  acts  of  Congress,  and 
the  rules  laid  down  by  the  President  for  the 
management  of  the  army,  both  in  peace  and 
war.    See  Regulations. 

Amaouts,  or  Amouts,  Corps  des.  Mil- 
itia of  Greece  organized  during  the  war  of 
Russia  a^inst  the  Porte  iri  1769. 

Amheim.  A  fortified  city  in  Holland ; 
it  was  captured  by  the  French  in  16'?2 ; 
taken  by  storm  by  the  Prussians  under  G^n. 
Von  Bulow  in  1816. 

Amott's  Pump.  An  ingeniously  arranged 
machine  for  forcing  pure  air  into  buildings. 

Arquebusade.  Shot  of  an  arquebuse. 
Also  distilled  water  from  a  variety  of  aro- 
matic plants,  as  rosemary,  millefoil,  etc., 
applied  to  a  bruise  or  ^ound  ;  so  called  be- 
cause it  was  originally  used  as  a  vulnerary 
in  gunshot  wounds. 

Arquebuse,  or  Harquebuse.  An  old  fire- 
arm resembling  a  musket,  which  was  sup- 
ported on  a  rest  by  a  hook  of  iron  fastened 
to  the  barrel.  It  was  longer  than  a  mus- 
ket, and  of  large  calibre,  and  formerly  used 
to  fire  through  the  loop-holes  of  antique  for- 
tifications. 

Arquebusier.  A  soldier  armed  with  an 
arquebuse. 

Arques  (Northern  France).  Near  here 
the  league  army,  commanded  by  the  Due  de 
Mayenne,  was  defeated  by  HenVy  IV.,  Sep- 
tember 21,  1589. 

Arracan.  A  province  of  Northeast  In- 
dia. Arracan,  the  capital,  taken  by  the 
Burmese,  1788 ;  was  taken  from  them  b^ 
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Gen.  Morrison,  April  1,  1825.  The  Bub- 
jugation  of  the  whole  province  soon  fol- 
lowed. 

Arrah.  A  town  in  British  India,  in  the 
presidency  of  Bengal,  the  scene  of  several 
exciting  incidents  in  the  Indian  mutiny. 
The  English  troops  gained  a  victory  here 
over  the  mutinous  Sepoys  in  1867. 

Arraa  (Northeast  France).  The  ancient 
Atrebates ;  conquered  by  Caesar  in  60  B.C. ; 
captured  and  sacked  by  the  Vandals  in  407; 
captured  by  the  Normans  in  880 ;  besieged 
by  Charles  VI.  in  1414 ;  captured  by  Louis 
Al. ;  held  by  the  Austrians  from  1498  till 
1640,  when  it  was  taken  by  Louis  XIII. ; 
besieged  by  the  Spaniards  in  1664.    - 

Arrawak  Indians.  A  race  or  collection 
of  tribes  of  Indians  in  Guiana,  who  were 
formerly  numerous  and  powerful. 

Array.  Order;  disposition  in  regular 
lines ;  hence,  a  posture  for  fighting ;  as, 
drawn  up  ih  battle  array. 

Arrayer.  In  some  early  English  statutes, 
an  officer  who  had  care  of  the  soldiers^  ar- 
mor, and  who  saw  them  duly  accoutred. 

Arrest.  The  temporary  confinement  of 
officers  in  barracks,  quarters,  or  tents,  pend- 
ing, trial  by  court-martial,  or  the  considera- 
tion of  their  imputed  offenses  previous  to 
deciding  whether  they  shall  or  shall  not  be 
tried.  (See  Appendix,  Articles  of  War, 
66.)  Private  soldiers  are  usually  placed  un- 
der guard;  by  the  custom  of  the  service 
non-commissioned  officers  may  be  simply 
placed  in  arrest  in  quarters. 

Arrest  {Old  Fr.,  now  arret).  A  French 
phrase,  similar  in  its  import  to  the  Latin 
word  retinaculum;  it  consisted  of  a  small 
piece  of  steel  or  iron,  which  was  formerly 
used  in  the  construction  of  fire-arms,  to  pre- 
vent the  piece  from  going  off.  A  familiar 
phrase  among  military  men  in  France  is,  Ce 
pistolet  est  en  arrets  ^*  this  pistol  is  in  arrest 
or  is  stopped." 

Arreste  of  the  Glacis.  Is  the  junction 
of  the  talus  which  is  formed  at  all  the  an- 
gles. 

Arretium.  A  city  of  the  Gauls,  now  in 
the  department  of  the  Yonne,  France,  where 
the  Gauls  defeated  the  Romans  in  a  bloody 
battle  in  284  B.C. 

Arrow.  In  fortification,  a  work  placed 
at  the  salient  angles  of  the  glacis,  communi- 
cating with  the  covert  way. 

Arrow.  A  missile  .-wreapon  of  defense, 
straight,  slender,  pointed,  and  barbed,  to  be 
shot  with  a  bow. 

Arrow-head.    The  head  of  an  arrow. 

Arrow-wood.  A  species  of  Viburnum^ 
from  the  long  straight  stems  of  which  the 
Indians  dwelling  between  the  Mississippi 
and  the  Pacific  make  their  arrows. 

Arrowy.     Consisting  of  arrows. 

Arroyo  del  Molinos.  A  small  town  in 
Estremadura,  Spain,  near  the  river  Guad- 
iana,  where  Lord  Hill,  on  the  28th  of  Oc- 
tober, 1811,  surprised  and  defeated  the  French 
under  Gen.  Gerard.  Nearly  1600  prisoners 
were  taken,  including  Prince  d'Aremburg, 


Gen.  Brun,  one  colonel,  two  lieutenant- 
colonels,  a  copmissaire  de  guerre,  and  no 
less  than  30  captains  and  inferior  officers. 
It  was  altogether  a  most  brilliant  achieve- 
ment. 

Arsienal.  A  public  establishment  for  the 
storage  or  for  the  manufacture  and  storage 
of  arms  and  all  military  equipments,  whether 
for  land  or  naval  service.  In  the  United 
States  there  are  17  arsenals  and  1  armory 
(Springfield,  Mass.),  situated  at  different 
pomts  throughout  the  whole  country  conve- 
nient for  the  distribution  of  materiel,  as  fol- 
lows :  Alleghany  arsenal,  at  Pittsburg,  Pa. ; 
at  Augusta,  Ga. ;  Benicia,  Cal. ;  Fort  Mon- 
roe, V  a. ;  Fort  Union,  N.  M. ;  Frankford 
arsenal,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Indianapolis, 
Ind. ;  Kennebec  arsenal,  Augusta,  Me. ; 
New  York ;  Pikesville,  Md. ;  Rock  Island, 
III. ;  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo. ;  San  An- 
tonio, Texas ;  Vancouver,  W.  T. ;  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. ;  Watertown,  Mass.;  and 
Watervliet  arsenal.  West  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Arsouf  (Syria).  At  a  battle  here  Rich- 
ard I.  of  England,  commanding  the  Chris- 
tian forces,  reduced  to  80,000,  defeated 
Saladin's  army  of  800,000  and  other  in- 
fidels on  September  6,  1191.  Ascalon  sur- 
rendered, and  Richard  marched  to  Jerusa- 
lem, 1192. 

Art,  Military.  Military  art  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  principal  branches.  The  first 
branch  relates  to  the  order  and  arrangement 
which  must  be  observed  in  the  management 
of  an  army,  when  it  is  to  engage  an  enemy, 
to  march,  or  to  be  encamped.  This  branch 
is  called  tactics.  The  same  appellation  be- 
longs to  the  other  branch  of  military  art, 
which  also  includes  the  composition  and  ap- 
plication of  warlike'  machines.  See  Logis- 
tics, Strategy,  Stratagem,  Tactics,  and 
War. 

Arta,  or  Narda.  A  town  in  Albania. 
The  Greek  insurgents  against  the  Porte  were 
defeated  here, .July  16,  1822. 

Artaxata.  The  ancient  capital  of  Ar- 
menia ;  burned  by  the  Roman  general  Car- 
bulo,  about  69. 

Artemisium.  A  promontory  in  Euboea, 
near  which  indecisive  conflicts  took  place 
between  the  Greek  and  Persian  fleets  for 
three  days,  480  B.C.  The  former  retired  on 
hearing  of  the  battle  of  Thermopylse. 

Articles  of  War.  Are  known  rules  and 
regulations,  fixed  by  law,  for  the  better  gov- 
ernment of  an  army.  The  articles  of  war 
of  the  United  States  consists  of  128  articles. 
(See  Appendix,  Articles  of  War.)  All 
that  relates  to  the  army  not  comprehended 
therein  is  published  in  general  orders  or 
in  established  regulations,  issued  from  time 
to  time  from  the  War  Department,  copies  of 
which  are  furnished  and  read  to  the  troops. 
In  England  they  may  be  altered  and  enlai^ed 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign,  but  must 
be  annually  confirmed  by  Parliament  under 
the  Mutiny  Act. 

Artifice.  Among  the  French,  is  under- 
stood as  comprehending  everything  which 
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enters  the  composition  of  fire-works,  as  the 
sulphur,  saltpetre,  charcoal,  etc.  See  Pt- 
BofxcHKics. 

Artificer.  One  who  makes  fire- works,  or 
works  in  the  artillery  laboratory,  and  pre- 
pares the  shells,  fuzes,  grenades;  etc.  It  is 
also  applied  to  military  mechanics,  such  as 
carpenters,  blacksmiths,  masons,  etc 

Artificial  Unc  of  Sight.  Is  the  right 
line  from  the  eye  to  the  object  to  be  hit, 
passing  through  the  front  and  rear  sights. 
See  PoiNTDfo. 

Artillery.  In  a  general  sense,  signifies 
all  sorts  of  great  guns  or  cannon,  mortars, 
howitzers,  petards,  and  the  like,  together 
with  all  the  apparatus  and  stores  thereto  be- 
longing, whicn  are  not  only  taken  into  the 
field,  but  likewise  to  sieges,  and  made  use  of 
both  to  attack  and  defend  fortified  places ; 
also  the  officers  and  men  of  that  branch  of 
the  army  to  which  the  care  and  management 
of  such  machines  have  been  confided.  (See 
Ordn  ANCK. )  Artillenr,  in  a  particular  sense, 
signifies  the  science  of  artillery  or  gunnery, 
which  art  includes  a  knowledge  of  survey- 
ing, leveling,  geometry,  trigonometry,  conic 
sections,  laws  of  motion,  mechanics,  fortifica- 
tions, and  projectiles.  See  Battery,  Field 
Battery,  Field  Artillery,  Siege  Ar- 
tillery. 

Artillery  Company,  Honorable.  A  band 
of  infantry,  rifies,  and  artillery,   forming 

girt  of  the  militia,  or  city  guards  of  London, 
ngland;  It  was  instituted  in  1585;  having 
ceased,  was  revived  in  1610.  In  the  civu 
war,  1641-48,  the  companv  took  the  side  of 
the  Parliament,  and  greatly  contributed  to- 
wards its  success.  The  company  numbered 
1200  in  1808,  and  800  in  1861.  Since  1842 
the  officers  have  been  appointed  by  the 
queen.  On  the  decease  of  the  Duke  of  Sus- 
sex, in  1848,  the  prince  consort  became  col- 
onel and  captain-general.  He  died  Decem- 
ber 14,  1861,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
appointed  bis  successor,  August  24,  1868. 

Artilleryman.  A  man  who  manages,  or 
assists  in  managing,  large  guns  in  firing. 

Artillery-park.  The  camp  of  one  or  more 
field  batteries ;  the  inclosure  where,  during 
a  siege,  the  general  camp  of  foot  artillery, 
and  depots  of  guns,  materiely  etc.,  are  col- 
lected. 

Artillery,  Royal  Regiment  of.  Is  the 
collective  name  for  the  whole  of  the  artillery 
belonging  to  the  British  army.  There  was 
no  regular  regiment  or  corps  of  artillery 
soldiers  in  the  British  army  till  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne,  when  the  present  royal  regi- 
ment was  formed.  Since  that  period,  from 
some  anomaly  which  is  not  easily  explained, 
all  the  additions  have  beep  made  to  tne  same 
regiment,  instead  of  forming  new  regiments, 
to  be  combined  into  a  division  or  corps. 
The  regiment  is  now  almost  an  entire  arm^ 
in  itself,  and  to  increase  the  anomaly,  it 
comprises  horse  as  well  as  foot.  Formerly 
the  foot  was  divided  into  battalions  and  com- 
panies, and  the  horse  into  troops,  but  these 
terms  have  been  abolished,  in  favor  of  bri- 


gade and  battery,  which  apply  both  to  horse 
and  foot  artillery.  The  regiment  now  con- 
sists of  88,500  men,  thus  distributed : 

6  brigades,  hone  artillery,   30  batteries. 
8        -        fleW  artUltiry,     62        " 
14        '*        garrison  art.,     103        «* 
3        **        mixed  arUllery,  19        « 

214 
1       **       coast  artillery  not  in  batteries. 
1        **       depot  artillery       "       " 

Of  the  above,  the  field,  garrison,  and  mixed 
are  foot  artillery.  This  force  represents  from 
1200  to  1800  guns  fUUy  equipped  for  action. 
Of  the  foot  artillery,  the  garrison  batteries 
are  readily  converted  to  field  batteries  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  drivers. 

Artillery  Schools.  Are  special  schools  for 
instruction  and  training  in  artillery,  which 
are  organized  through  all  civilized  countries. 
In  the  United  States,  an  artillery  school  was 
esUblished  at  Fort  Monroe,  Ya.,  1867.  Its 
object  is  to  train  b(»th  oflicers  and  enlisted 
men  in  the  construction  and  service  of  all 
kinds  of  artillery  and  artillery  material,  and 
in  gunnery  and  mathematics  as  applied  in 
the  artillery  service.  For  artillery  schools 
in  other  countries,  see  Military  Acade- 
mies. 

Artillery,  Systems  of.  See  Systems  or 
Artillery. 

Artillery-train.  A  number  of  pieces  of 
ordnance  mounted  on  carriages,  with  all 
their  furniture,  fit  for  marching. 

Arx.  In  the  ancient  military  art,  a  fort, 
castle,  etc.,  for  the  defense  of  a  place. 

Arzegages  (Fr,).  Batons  or  canes  with 
iron  at  both  ends.  They  were  carried  by 
the  Estradiots,  or  Albanian  cavaliers,  who 
served  in  France  under  Charles  VIII.  and 
Louis  XII. 

Asapes.  An  inferior  class  of  Turkish 
soldiers  employed  in  si^es  to  work  in  in- 
trenchments  and  perform  other  pioneer  duty. 

Asaraouas.  A  tribe  in  Algeria  against 
whom  the  French  undertook  an  expedition 
in  1887. 

Ascalon  (Syria).  A  city  of  the  Philis- 
tines which  shared  the  fate  of  Phoenicia  and 
Judea.  The  Egyptian  army  was  defeated 
here  by  the  Crusaders  under  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  August  12,  1099;  it  was  besieged 
by  the  latter  in  1148,  taken  in  1158,  and 
again  in  1191.  Its  fortifications  were  de- 
stroyed through  fear  of  the  Crusaders,  by 
the  sultan,  in  1270. 

Aschaffenburg.  On  the  Maine,  Bavaria, 
Southwestern  Germany  ;  here,  op  July  14, 
1866,  the  Prussians  defeated  the  German 
Federal  army,  captured  the  town,  and  took 
2000  prisoners. 

Ascuhim  (now  Ascoliy  Apulia,  Southern 
Italy).  Near  it  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  defeated 
the  Romans  279  B.b.  Asculum,  a  city  of  the 
Piceni,  with  all  their  country,  was  conquered 
by  the  Consul  Sempronius  268  B.C.  Andrea, 
general  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VI.,  en- 
deavoring to  wrest  Naples  from  Tancred, 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  1190. 

Ashantces.     Warlike  negroes  of  West 
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Africa.  In  1807  they  conquered  Fan  tee,  in 
which  the  British  settlement  of  Cape  Coast 
Castle  is  situated.  On  the  death  of  their 
kin^f  who  had  heen  friendly  to  the  English, 
hostilities  hegan;  and  on  January  21,  1824, 
the  Ashantees  defeated  ahout  1000  British 
under  Sir  Charles  McCarthy  at  Accra,  and 
brought  away  his  skull  with  others  as  tro- 
phies. They  were  totally  defeated  August 
27,  1826,  by  Col.  Purdon.  The  governor 
of  Cape  Coast  Castle  began  a  war  with  them 
in  the  spring  of  186Jt ;  but  the  British  troops 
suffered  much  through  disease,  and  the  war 
was  suspended  by  the  government  in  May, 
1864. 

Ashburton  Treaty.  Concluded  -at  Wash- 
ington, August  9,  1842,  by  Alexander,  Lord 
Ashburton,  and  John  Tyler,  President  of 
the  United  States ;  it  defined  the  boundaries 
of  the  respective  countries  between  Canada 
and  Maine,  settled  the  extradition  of  crimi- 
nals, etc. 

Aahdod,  or  Azotus.  An  ancient  city  of 
Judea,  identified  with  the  site  of  the  modem 
Aadoodj  about  12  miles  northeast  of  Ascalon. 
It  is  celebrated  by  Herodotus  as  having  stood 
a  siege  of  29  years  from  Psammatichus,  king 
of  Egypt  (about  680  B.C.).  It  was  taken  by 
the  Assyrians  under  Tartan,  the  general  of 
Sennacherib  (718  B.C.) ;  taken  and  destroyed 
by  Judas  Maccabsus  and  his  brother  Jon- 
athan ;  restored  by  Gabinius,  and  given  by 
Augustus  to  Salome. 

Aahdown,  or  Assendune.  Now  thought 
to  be  Ashton,  Berks,  England,  where  Ethel- 
red  and  his  brother  Alfred  defeated  the 
Danes  in  1171. 

Aaia  Minor.    See  Akatolta. 

Askeri  Mohammedize.  A  name  given 
to  the  Turkish  regular  troops  organiz^  ac- 
cording to  modern  tactics. 

Aalant.  Formed  or  placed  in  an  oblique 
line. 

Aaow.  An  old  fortified  city  in  Southern 
Russia.  Towards  the  end  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Timur ;  the 
Turks  took  possession  of  it  in  1471 ;  cap- 
tured by  the  Cossacks  in  1687;  besieged 
without  success  by  the  Turks  in  1641,  they 
returned  the  following  year  with  a  large 
army  to  attack  the  city,  when  the  Cossacks, 
thinking  it  impossible  to  hold  the  city  against 
such  a  force,  plundered  and  burned  it;  the 
Turks  then  rebuilt  the  city  and  fortified  it ; 
it  was  surrendered  to  Peter  the  Great  in 
1696;  the  city  again  came  into  the  Turkish 
possession  .  after  the  peace  treaty  on  the 
Pruth.  In  the  war  between  Turkey  and 
Russia,  Asow  was  besieged  by  Field-Marshal 
Munich ;  it  surrendered  to  Gen.  Lascy,  July 
4,  1786. 

Aspe.  A  village  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Pyrenees,  France,  where  a-  small  de- 
tachment of  the  French  army  defeated  6000 
Spaniards  in  1792. 

Aspect.  An  array  is  said  to  hold  a  men- 
acing aspect,  when  by  advanced  move- 
ments or  positions  it  gives  the  opposing 
enemy  cause  to  apprehend  an  attack.    A 


country  is  said  to  have  a  military  aspect, 
when  its  general  situation  presents  appropri- 
ate obstacles  or  facilities  for  an  army  acting 
on  the  offensive  or  defensive.  An  army  is 
said  to  have  an  imposing  aspect,  when  it 
appears  stranger  than  it  really  is.  This  ap- 
pearance is  often  assumed  for  the  purpose  of 
deceiving  an  enemy,  and  may  not  improp- 
erly be  considered  as  a  principal  ruse  de 
guerre^  or  feint  in  war. 

Aspem,  Qreat.  A  town  near  the  Danube 
and  Vienna,  where  a  series  of  desperate  con- 
fiicts  took  place  between  the  Austrian  army 
under  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  the  French 
under  Napoleon,  Massena,  etc.,  on  May  21- 
22,  1809,  ending  in  the  retreat  of  Napoleon 
on  May  22.  The  loss  of  the  former  exceeded 
20,000  men,  and  of  the  latter  80,000.  Thedar- 
ing  Marshal  Lannes  was  mortally  wounded 
on  May  22,  and  died  May  81.  The  bridge 
of  the  Danube  was  destroyed  and  Napo- 
leon's retreat  endangered ;  but  the  success  of 
the  Austrians  had  no  beneficial  effect  on  the 
subsequent  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Aspic  (Fr,),  An  ancient  piece  of  ord- 
nance which  carried  a  12-pound  shot;  the 
piece  itself  was  11  feet  long,  and  weighed 
4250  pounds. 

Aspis.  A  large,  round,  or  oblong  shield 
which  was  used  by  the  heavy  infantry  of 
the  ancient  Grecians. 

Aspromonte  (Naples).  Here  Garibaldi 
was  defeated,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner, 
August  29,  1862,  having  injudiciously  risen 
against  the  French  occupation  of  Rome. 

Assagai,  or  Assegai.  An  instrument  of 
warfare  among  the  Kaffirs. 

Assail.  To  attack  with  violence,  or  in 
a  hostile  manner ;  to  assault,  etc  See  At- 
tack. 

Assailable.  Capable  of  being  assailed, 
attacked,  or  invadcni. 

Assas-Bachi.  A  superior  officer  of  jan- 
issaries, who  was  also  administrator  of  the 
police  department  in  Constantinople,  and 
presided  over  public  executions. 

Assassins,  or  Assassinians.  Fanatical 
Mohammedans,  collected  by  Hassan-ben- 
Sabah,  and  settled  in  Persia  about  1090.  In 
Syria  they  possessed  a  large  tract  of  land 
among  the  mountains  of  Lebanon.  They 
murdered  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat  in 
1192,  Louis  of  Bavaria  in  1218,  and  the 
Khan  of  Tartary  in  1264.  They  were  ex- 
tirpated in  Persia  about  1258,  and  in  Syria 
about  1272.  The  chief  of  the  corps  was 
named  "  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain."  They 
trained  up  young  people  to  assassinate  sucn 
persons  as  their  cnief  had  devoted  to  de- 
struction. From  them  the  word  tissassin 
has  been  derived.  , 

Assault.  -A  fbfious  but  regulated  effort 
to  carry  a  fortified  post,  camp,  or  fortress  bv 
personal  attack,  uncovered  and  unsupported. 
While  an  assault  during  a  siege  continues, 
the  batteries  of  the  besiegers  cease,  lest  the 
attacking  party  should  be  injured.  The 
party  whicn  leads  the  assault  is  sometimes 
called  **the  forlorn  hope." 
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A88aye.  A  small  town  in  the  province 
of  Bahar,  in  the  Deccan,  celebrated  for  a 
battle  fought  in  1808,  between  the  British 
army,  4500  strong,  under  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, then  Gen.  Wellesley,  and  the  con- 
federated armies  of  India,  numbering  60,- 
000  troops ;  the  latter  were  completely 
routed,  leaving  1200  dead  on  the  field,  with 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  artillery.  Such 
was  the  battle  of  As^ye,  which  established 
the  fame  of  the  greatest  commander  of  the 
age,  and  fixed  the  dominion  of  Britain  over 
prostrate  India. 

Asaeerghur.  A  strong  hill  fortress,  situ- 
ated about  12  miles  northerly  and  easterly 
from  Burhampoor,  India.  It  was  taken 
from  the  Mahrattas  by  the  British  on  two 
occasions  ;  the  first  time  in  1808,  and  finally 
in  1819. 

Asaeguay.  The  knife-dagger  used  in  the 
Levant. 

Asaembly.  A  beat  of  the  drum  or  sound 
of  the  bugle  as  a  signal  to  troops  to  as- 
semble. 

Asaens.  A  maritime  town  of  Denmark 
on  the  island  of  Funen ;  here  Christian  111. 
defeated  his  insurgent  subjects  in  1585. 

Aaaer.  An  instrument  of  warfare  used 
by  the  Romans  on  their  war  ships ;  it  con- 
sisted of  a  heavy  pole  with  an  iron  head, 
and  was  used  as  a  battering-ram  against 
hostile  ships.  Other  authorities  assert  that 
it  was  used  to  destroy  the  rigging  only. 

Aaaeaament  of  Damagea.  In  the  Eng- 
lish army,  is  the  determination  by  a  com- 
mittee of  .oflScers  of  the  value  of  the  injury 
done  to  the  barracks  each  month,  in  order 
that  stoppages  in  liquidation  may  be  made 
firom  men  who  have  committed  the  damage. 

Aaaidui  Militea.  Eoman  soldiers  wno 
served  in  the  army  without  receiving  pay. 

Asaignment.  If,  upon  marches,  guards, 
or  in  quarters,  diflferent  corps  of  the  army 
shall  happen  to  join  or  do  duty  together, 
the  ofiScer  highest  in  rank  of  the  line  of  the 
army,  marine  corps,  or  militia,  by  commis- 
sion, there  on  duty  or  in  quarters,  shall 
command  the  whole,  and  give  orders  for 
what  is  needful  to  the  service,  unless  other- 
wise specially  directed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  case.  See  Appendix,  Articles  of 
War,  122. 

Asaignment  of  Pay.  By  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer  or  private,  previous  to  dis- 
charge, is  invalid.  A  transfer  subsequent 
to  the  discharge  is  valid. 

Assinaries,  or  Assinairea.  Festivals 
which  were  instituted  at  Syracuse,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  destruction  of  the  Athe- 
nian f^t  commanded  by  Nicias  and  De- 
mosthenes. 

Assinanis  (now  Falunara),  A  small  river 
in  Sicily,  near  which  the  army  of  Nicias  and 
Demosthenes  was  defeated  418  b.o. 

Assistant.  In  the  English  army,  is  the 
third  grade  in  any  particular  brancn  of  the 
staff,  such  as  the  quartermaster-general's 
or  adjutabt-generaPs.    After  the  principal 


comes  the  deputy  and  then  the  assistant.  In 
the  United  States  it  is  the  second  grade  in 
the  staff  branches  of  the  army. 

Aaajrria.  A  name  which  is  usually  ap- 
propriated to  the  first  of  what  are  known  as 
the  four  great  empires  of  the  world,  but 
which  in  geography  nearly  corresponds  with 
the  modern  Koordistan.  Its  capital  was 
Nineveh,  of  which  the  ancient  ruins  may 
still  be  traced.  In  625  B.C.,  Nineveh  was 
destroyed  by  Cyaxares  the  JMede,  and  As- 
syria became  a  province  of  Media. 

Astapa  (now  Estepa),  A  city  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Seville,  Spain ;  it  was  besieged  by 
the  Romans  under  Marius;  the  besieged 
slew  their  women  and  children  and  allowed 
themselves  to  be  cut  down  to  a  man  before 
they  would  surrender  to  the  Romans. 

Aata-Regia.  A  city  of  Spain  (now  in 
ruins) ;  near  here  the  pretor  Caius  Atinius 
gained  a  victory  over  the  ancient  Lusitan- 
lans,  in  186  bx;. 

Aati,  or  Asta.  A  city  in  Piedmont,  Italy. 
Chevert  took  its  fortress  in  1745. 

Astorga  (anc.  Aaturica  Auffusta),  A  city 
in  Spain,  which  was  taken  by  the  French  in 
1810. 

Astragal  and  Fillets.  Are  the  mould- 
ings at  the  front  end  of  the  chase,  used  in 
the  ornamental  work  of  ordnance. 

Aatrakhan  (Southeast  Russia).  Capital  of 
a  province  of  the  same  name ;  it  was  captured 
by  the  Russians  in  1554;  besieged  by  the 
Turks  in  1569,  who  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter ;  seized  by  the  rebel  Stenko  Razin 
in  1670,  who  was  soon  dispossessed  of  it  by 
his  uncle  Jacolof.  The  province  was  visited 
and  settled  by  Peter  the  Great  in  1722. 

Aatrolabe.  An  instrument  for  observing 
the  position  of  the  stars,  now  disused.  A 
graduated  ring  with  sights  for  taking  alti- 
tudes at  sea  was  also  formerly  so  called. 

Aaturias.  An  ancient  principality  in 
Northwest  Spain.  Here  Pelayo  collected 
the  (Gothic  fugitives,  about  718,  founded  a 
new  kingdom,  and  by  his  victories  checked 
Moorish  conquests.  In  1808  the  junta  of 
Asturias  began  the  organized  resistance  to 
the  French  usurpation. 

Aaylum,  Royal  Military.  A  benevolent 
institution  erected  at  Chelsea,  Middlesex, 
England,  for  the  reception  and  education  of 
the  children  of  soldiers  of  the  regular  army. 
The  first  stone  was  laid  by  the  Duke  of  York, 
June  19, 1801.  The  direction  and  control  of 
the  institution  are  placed  in  the  hands  of 
commissioners  appointed  by  her  majesty, 
the  principals  of  which  are  the  commander- 
in-cnief,  tne  secretary  of  war,  the  master- 
general  of  the  ordnance,  and  other  high  offi- 
cials connected  with  the  government.  In 
the  selection  of  children  for  admission  pref- 
erence,* in  general,  is  given: — First,  to  or- 
nms ;  second,  to  those  whose  fathers  have 
n  killed,  or  have  died  on  foreign  service ; 
third,  to  those  who  have  lost  their  mothers, 
and  whose  fathers  are  absent  on  duty  abroad ; 
fourth,  to  those  whose  fathers  are  ordered 
on  foreign  service,  or  whose  parents  have 
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other  children  to  maintain.  There  is  also  a 
branch  establishment  at  Southampton,  for 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  girls. 

Asylum,  Military.  See  Soldiers'  Homks. 

As  You  Were.  A  word  of  command  cor- 
responding to  the  French  remettez  vous^  fre- 
quently used  by  drill  instructors  to  cause  a 
resumption  of  the  previous  position,  when 
any  motion  of  the  musket  or  movement  of 
the  body  has  been  improperly  made. 

Atabal.  A  kettle-arum ;  a  kind  of  tabor, 
used  by  the  Moors. 

Ataghan.    See  Yataghan. 

Ataman.  A  hetman,  or  chief  of  the  Cos- 
sacks. 

Atchevement.  In  herald  i\jr,  is  a  term 
nearly  equivalent  to  arms,  or  armorial  bear- 
ings, ana  is  often  used  in  its  abbreviated 
form  of  hatchment  when  speaking  of  the 
arms  of  a  deceased  person  as  displayed  at  his 
funeral  or  elsewhere. 

Ategar.  The  old  English  hand-dart, 
named  from  the  Saxon  aeton^  "  to  fling," 
and  gar^  **  a  weapon." 

Ategna.  An  important  city  of  ancient 
Italy.  It  was  taken  from  the  Republicans 
by  Julius  Caesar,  in  45  B.C. 

Atella  (now  San  Arpino).  A  place  in 
Italy,  where  the  French  under  the  Duke  of 
'  Montf)en8ier,  general  of  Charles  VIII.,  had 
to  capitulate  and  surrender  to  Ferdinand  II. 
of  Naples,  in  1496.  The  prisoners  were 
transported  to  the  island  of  Procida,  where 
the  majority  of  them,  including  the  Duke 
of  Montpensier,  perished  by  contracting  an 
infectious  disease. 

Ath.  A  fortified  town  in  Belgium ;  it 
was  ceded  to  France  in  1668;  fortified  by 
Vauban  ;  restored  to  the  Spaniards  in  1678: 
captured  by  the  French  under  Marshal 
Catinat  in  1697,  but  was  restored  in  the 
same  year  bv  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  The 
allies  under  Field-Marshal  d^Auvergne  took 
it  October  1, 1 706.  It  remained  i n  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Dutch  till  1716,  when  it  was  given 
up  to  the  emperor  of  Austria,  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  Louis 
XV.  of  France  captured  it  in  1746.  France 
lost  it  by  the  treaties  of  1814-15. 

Athanati.  A  corps  of  picked  soldiers  be- 
longing to  the  ancient  Persian  army,  10,000 
strong,  which  were  called  the  ^'Immortals," 
for  the  reason  that,  as  soon  as  one  of  the 
corps  died,  another  was  put  in  his  place. 

Athenry.  A  town  in  Galway,  Ireland; 
near  here  the  Irish  were  totally  defeated, 
and  a  gallant  young  chief,  Feidlim  O'Con- 
nor, slain  in  1316. 

Athens.  A  celebrated  city,  the  capital 
of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Greece,  situated 
in  the  plain  of  Attica,  about  4  miles  north- 
east of  the  Gulf  of  .^ina.  It  was  for  sev- 
eral ages  the  centre  of  Eurdpean  civilisuition. 
The  city  is  said  to  have  oeen  founded  by 
Cecrops,  and  afterwards  enlarged  by  Theseus, 
who  made  it  the  capital  of  the  new  state 
which  he  formed  by  uniting  into  one  politi- 
cal body  the  12  independent  states  into  which 
Attica  had  previously  been  divided.  A  new 


era  in  the  history  of  the  city  commences 
with  its  capture  by  Xerxes,  who  reduced  it 
almost  to  a  heap*  of  ashes,  480  B.C.  This 
event  was  followed  by  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  maritime  power  of  the  city  and 
the  establishment  of  ner  empire  over  the 
islands  of  the  ^gean  Sea.  Her  increasing 
wealth  afforded  her  ample  means  for  the  em- 
bellishment of  the  city,  and  during  the  half 
century  which  elapsed  J)etween  the  battle  of 
Salamis  and  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  the  Athenians  erected  those 
masterpieces  of  architecture  which  have 
been  tne  wonder  of  succeeding  ages.  The 
city  was  captured  by  the  Lacedemonians 
in  404  B.C.,  and  was  conquered  by  Sulla,  the 
Roman  general,  86  B.C.,  after  which  it  dwin- 
dled into  insignificance  as  a  maritime  city. 
Its  prosperity  continued,  however,  under  the 
Roman  sway,  and  it  continued  to  be  famous 
as  the  centre  of  philosophy,  literature,  and 
art,  many  famous  buildings  having  been 
erected  there  by  foreign  rulers  after  the  de- 
cline of  its  power.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  it  sunk  into  insignificance.  It  has 
successively  belonged  to  the  Goths,  Byzan- 
tines, Bergundians,  Franks,  Catalans,  Flor- 
entines, Venetians,  and  Turks.  In  1687  the 
buildings  of  the  Acropolis  suffered  severe 
injury  in  the  siege  of  Athens  by  the  Vene- 
tians under  Morosini.  In  1884  Athens  was 
declared  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Greece. 

Athlone.  A  town  in  Roscommon,  Ire- 
land, which  was  burnt  during  the  civil  war 
in  1641.  After  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  Col. 
R.  Grace  held  Athlone  for  James  ll.  against 
a  besieging  army,  but  fell  when  it  was  taken 
by  assault  by  Ginkel,  June  80,  1691.    See 

AUOHRIM. 

Atilt.  In  the  manner  of  a  tilter ;  in  the 
position  or  with  the  action  of  a  man  making 
a  thrust.     "  To  run  a  tilt  at  men." 

AtlanU.  A  city  of  Fulton  Co.,  Ga., 
and  the  capital  of  the  State  In  its  vicinity 
a  battle  was  fought  between  the  Federal 
forces  under  Gen.  Sherman  and  the  Confed- 
erates under  Gen.  Hood,  July  22,  1864.  The 
city  was  taken  by  Gen.  Sherman  on  Septem- 
ber 2,  and  held  by  him  until  November  16, 
when  he  set  out  on  his  famous  <*  march  to 
the  sea." 

Atmidometer,  or  Admometer.  An  in- 
strument for  measuring  the  rate  of  evapora- 
tion, used  in  English  medical  corps. 

Atrebates.  A  Belgic  people  subdued  by 
Csesar,  67  B.C. 

Attach.  To  place,  to  appoint.  Ofiicers 
and  non-commissioned  ofiicers  are  said  to  be 
attached  to  the  respective  army,  regiment, 
battalion,  troop,  or  company  with^ which 
they  are  appointed  to  act.  ^ 

Attache  (i^.).  The  seal  and  signature 
of  the  colonel-general  in  the  old  French 
service,  which  were  afiixed  to  commissions 
of  officers  after  they  had  been  duly  exam- 
ined. 

Attack.  Any  general  assault  or  onset 
that  is  given  to  gain  a  post  or  break  a  body 
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of  troops.  False  attack,  a  feigned  or  second- 
ary movement  in  the  arrangements  of  an  as- 
sault, intended  to  divert  the  attention  of  an 
enemy  from  the  real  or  principal  attack. 
Such  a  movement  has  been  sometimes  eon- 
verted  into  a  real  attack,  and  succeeded 
when  the  main  assault,  to  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  subsidiary,  had  failed.  Attack 
of  a  siege  is  a  furious  attack  made  bv  the  be- 
siegers by  means  of  trenches,  galleries,  saps, 
breaches,  or  mines,  etc.,  by  storming  any 
part  of  the  front  attack.  To  attack  in  front 
or  flank,  in  fortifications,  means  to  attack  the 
salient  angle,  or  both  sides  of  the  bastion. 

Attack  and  Defense.  A  part  of  the  sword 
exercise  drill. 

Attacking.  The  act  of  making  a  general 
assault  or  onset  for  the  capture  of  a  post, 
fort,  etc.,  or  the  breaking  of  a  body  of  troops. 
Previous  to  an  assault  on  a  fortified  position, 
Uie  artillery  ou^ht  to  support  the  other 
troops  by  a  combined  fire  of  guns,  howitzers, 
and  small  mortars,  so  that,  if  possible,  the 
fire  may  be  simultaneous,  as  such  diversity 
of  projectiles  would  tend  to  distract  the  de- 
fenders, and  prevent  them  from  extinguish- 
ing any  fires  among  buildings,  ^ides 
throwing  them  into  confusion  at  the  mo- 
ment of  assault.  In  cases  of  surprise,  when 
immediate  action  is  required,  tnis  method 
cannot,  of  course,  be  practicable. 

Attention.  A  cautionary  command  ad- 
dressed to  troops  preparatory  to  a  particular 
exercise  or  manoeuvre.  Oare-a-votis  has  the 
same  signification  in  the  French  service. 

Attestation.  In  the  English  service,  is  a 
certificate  which  is  granted  by  a  justice  of 
the  peace  within  four  dajs  after  the  enlist- 
ment of  a  recruit.  This  certificate  bears 
testimony  that  the  recruit  has  been  brought 
before  the  Justice  in  conformity  to  the  Mu- 
tiny Act,  and  has  declared  his  assent  or  dis- 
sent to  such  enlistment,  and  that  (if  accord- 
ing to  the  said  act  he  shall  have  been  duly 
enlisted)  the  proper  oaths  have  been  admin- 
istered to  him  by  the  magistrate,  and  the 
sections  of  the  articles  of  war  against  mu- 
tiny and  desertion  read  to  the  said  recruit. 

Audenarde.    See  Oudknardk. 

Auditor,  Second.  An  ofiicial  connected 
with  the  Treasury  Department,  whose  duties 
consist  in  examining  all  accounts  relating  to 
the  pay  and  clothing  of  the  army,  the  sub- 
sistence of  ofiicers,  bounties,  premiums,  mil- 
itary and  hospital  stores,  and  the  contingent 
expenses  of  toe  War  Department,  etc.,  and 
transmitting  them  with  vouchers,  etc.,  to 
the  Second  Comptroller  for  his  decision. 

Auditor,  Third.  To  him  is  assigned  the 
duty  of  examining  all  accounts  relative  to 
the  subsistence  of  the  army,  the  quarter- 
master's* department,  and  generallv  all  ac- 
counts of  tne  War  Department  other  than 
those  provided  for ;  also  all  accounts  relating 
to  pensions,  claims  for  compensation  for  loss 
of  horses  and  equipments  of  ofiicers  and  en- 
listed men  in  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States,  etc. 

Auditor,  Fourth.    Examines  all  accounts 


accruing  in  the  Navy  Department,  or  rela- 
tive thereto,  and  all  accounts  relating  to 
navy  pensions. 

Auerstadt  (Prussia).  Here  and  at  Jena, 
on  October  4, 1806,  the  French  signally  de- 
feated the  Prussians.    See  Jena. 

Auget.  A  kind  of  small  trough' used  in 
mining,  in  which  the  saucisson  or  train-hose 
Is  laid  in  straw,  to  prevent  the  powder  from 
contracting  any  dampness. 

Augfarim.  Near  Athlone,  in  Ireland, 
where,  on  July  12, 1691,  a  battle  was  fought 
between  the  Irish,  headed  by  the  French 
general  St.  Ruth,  and  the  English,  under 
Gen,  Oinkel.  The  former  were  defeated  and 
lost  7000  men ;  the  latter  lost  only  600  killed 
and  960  wounded.  St.  Kuth  was  slain.  This 
engagement  proved  decisively  fatal  to  the 
interests  of  James  II.,  and  Qinkel  was  cre- 
ated earl  of  Athlone. 

Augusta.  A  city  and  capital  of  Richmond 
Co.,  6a.,  on  the  Savannan  River.  It  was 
an  important  place  at  the  time  of  the  Revo- 
lution, and  was  captured  by  the  English  and 
Tories  in  1779,  but  surrendered  to  Col.  Henry 
Lee,  of  the  Revolutionary  army,  June  5, 
1781. 

Augusta,  or  Agosta.  A  well-built  and 
fortified  city  in  the  intendancy  of  Catania, 
in  Sicily;  near  here,  on  April  21,  1676,  a 
naval  battle  was  fought  between  the  French 
under  Duquesne,  and  the  Dutch  and  Spanish 
fleet  under  Ruy  ter,  the  advantage  remaining 
with  the  French.  Ruyter  was  wounded  at 
this  battle,  and  died  a  few  days  after  at 
Syracuse. 

Augusticum.  A  bounty  that  was  given 
by  the  Roman  emperors  to  their  soldiers 
upon  the  latter  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance 
for  the  first  time,  or  upon  a  renewal  of  the 
oath. 

Aulic  Council.  A  term  applied  to  a 
council  of  the  War  Department  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire,  and  the  members  of  different 
provincial  chanceries  of  that  empire  are 
called  aulic  councillors. 

Aumacor.  A  title  similar  to  general-in- 
chief,  which  was  given  to  the  chief  of  the 
Saracens  during  the  Crusades. 

Ausen.  A  name  given  by  the  Ooths  to 
their  victorious  generals.  This  word  in 
their  language  signifies  '^  more  than  mortal," 
i.e.,  demi-gods. 

Aussig.  A  village  in  Prussia,  where,  in 
1426,  the  army  of  the  marc:rave  Frederick 
von  Meissen  was  defeated  by  the  Hussites 
and  Poles  under  Jakubko  von  Wrezezow- 
ecez  and  Prince  Sigismund  Koribut.  The 
city  was  plundered  and  burned  the  same 
night  by  tne  Hussites. 

Austerlitx  (Moravia).  Here  a  battle  was 
fought  between  the  French  and  the  allied 
Austrian  and  Russian  armies,  December  2, 
1805.  Three  emperors  commanded :  Alexan- 
per  of  Russia,  Francis  of  Austria,  and  Na- 
doleon  of  France.  The  killed  and  wounded 
exceeded  80,000  on  the  side  of  the  allies,  who 
lost  40  standards,  160  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
thousands   of   prisoners;    the  French  lots 
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amounted  to  about  12,000  men.  The  de- 
cisive victory  of  the  French  led  to  the  treaty 
of  Presburg,  signed  December  26,  1805. 

Auatria,  Empire  of  (Gter.  Oesterreieh^ 
"eastern  kingdom").  One  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  most  populous  of  European 
kingdoms,  comprising  the  southeast  part  of 
Central  £urope  and  more  than  half  the 
territory  of  the  Danube.  It  is  coniposed  of 
a  union  of  different  states,  some  of  them  at 
one  time  forming. independent  kingdoms, 
inhabited  by  races  of  people  differing  from 
each  other  in  descent,  language,  customs, 
laws,  and  religion,  held  together  as  one  em- 
pire by  being  united  under  one  sovereign 
and  one  central  government  This  terri- 
tory, which  was  comprised  in  Noricum  and 
part  of  Pannonia,  was  annexed  to  the  Bo- 
man  empire  in  88,  was  overrun  by  Huns, 
Avars,  etc.,  in  the  6th  and  6th  centuries, 
and  taken  from  them  by  Charlemagne, 
who  united  it  to  Germany  a^  the  **  eastern 
kingdom,"  791-96.  In  1156  the  country 
was  made  a  hereditary  duchy  by  the  em- 
peror Frederick  I.,  and  in  1458  was  raised 
to  an  archduchy.  Rodolph,  count  of  Hap9- 
burg,  elected  emperor  of  Germany  in  1278, 
acquired  Austria  in  1278,  and  from  1498  to 
1804  his  descendants  were  emperors  of  Ger- 
many. On  August  11,  1804,  Francis  II. 
became  hereditary  emperor  of  Austria.  Vi- 
enna, the  capital,  was  entered  by  a  French 
army  November  14,  1805,  and  evacuated 
January  12,  1806,  Austria  losing  Venice 
and  the  Tyrol  by  the  treaty  of  Presburg. 
Francis  renounced  the  title  of  emperor  of 
Germany  August  6,  1806.  Vienna  was 
again  taken  by  the  French  May  18,  1809, 
but  was  restored  at  the  peace,  October  14 
following.  In  1848  Lombardy  revolted,  and 
Milan  and  other  disaffected  towns  formed 
an  alliance  with  Charles  Albert,  king  of 
Sardinia,  who  then  invaded  the  Austrian 
territory  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  victory 
seeming  for  a  time  to  favor  the  Italians.  In 
the  following  year,  however,  both  the  in- 
surgents and  their  Sardinian  ally  were  re- 
peatedly defeated  by  the  Austrian  forces 
under  Marshal  Radetzky,  and  Lombardy 
was  again  brought  under  the  Austrian  sway, 
H^ut  was  ceded  to  Sardinia  in^l859.  Prussia 
and  Italy  declared  war  against  Austria  in 
1866 ;  but,  through  the  intervention  of  Na- 
poleon, peace  was  concluded  the  same  year, 
Austria  losing  Venice  and  the  Quadrilat- 
eral. 

Authority.  In  a  general  acceptation  of 
the  term,  signifies  a  rieht  to  command  and 
a  consequent  right  to  be  obeyed.  For  the 
appointment  of  oflScers  of  the  U.  8.  army, 
see  AppoiNTiNa  Powsr.  It  appears  that 
the  sovereigns  of  Great  Britain  and  other 
nations  have  the  power  to  appoint  and  dis- 
miss officers  at  pleasure. 

Autocrat.  A  person  vested  with  an  ab- 
solute independent  power,  by  which  he  is 
rendered  unaccountable  to  any  other  for  his 
actions.  The  power  of  the  Athenian  gen- 
erals or  commanders  was  usually  limited,  so 


that,  at  the  expiration  of  their  office,  they 
were  liable  to  render  an  account  of  their  ad- 
ministration. But,  on  some  extraordinary 
occasions,  they  were  exempted  from  this  re- 
straint, and  sent  with  a  full  and  uncon- 
trollable authority;  in  which  sense  they 
were  styled  autocrats.  Somewhat  similar 
was  the  Roman  dictator.  This  term  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  czar  of  Russia. 

Automatic  Fire.  A  mixture  of  combus- 
tibles used  by  the  Greeks.  It  was  exploded 
by  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

Autonomy.  The  power  or  right  of  self- 
government.  This  was  a  pri  vil^e  jealously 
preserved  in  all  the  important  cities  of  an- 
cient Greece,  nearly  everv  one  of  which  was 
an  independent  state.  The  right  to  make 
their  own  laws  and  elect  their  own  magis- 
trates was  also  granted  by  the  Romans  to 
some  of  their  cities,  and  was  regarded  as  a 
mark  of  honor. 

KvLXyxn  (Kiic.  Blbracte^  AiiguBtodunum).  A 
town  in  France,  department  of  the  Saone- 
et-Loire.  Here,  in  the  year  21,  two  Roman 
legions  under  Silius  gained  a  victory  over 
Sacrovir,  chief  of  the  ^dui,  who  had  as- 
sembled a  considerable  force  to  oppose  Silius. 
The  Germans  besieged  it  in  855 ;  captured 
by  the  Burgundians  in  414 ;  devastated  by 
the  Saracens  in  781;  burned  by  the  Nor- 
mans in  888  and  895.  This  city  was  be- 
sieged without  success  by  Marsnal  d'Au- 
mont  in  1591.  It  was  also  the  scene  of 
hostile  operations  between  Garibaldi  and  the 
Germans  in  the  winter  of  1870-71.  • 

Auxerre.  Chief  town  of  the  department 
of  Yonne,  France.  It  is  supposed  to  be  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Autissiodorum,  which 
was  a  flourishing  town  before  the  Roman 
invasion  of  Gaul.  It  successfully  resisted 
the  Huns  under  Attila,  was  taken  from  the 
Romans  by  Clovis,  and  after  his  death  be- 
came a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy. 
The  English  took  it  in  1859,  but  it  was  re- 
taken by  Du  Guesclin.  It  was  finally  united 
to  the  kingdom  of  France  by  Louis  XI. 
John,  "Sans  Peur,"  duke  of  Burgundy 
(reigned  from  1404-19),  caused  the  assassi- 
nation of  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  in  1407, 
which  gave  rise  to  a  civil  war  between  the 
Burgundians  and  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and 
their  allies,  which  was  ended  by  the  treaty 
of  Auxerre,  August  10,  1412. 

Auxiliary.  Foreign  or  subsidiary  troops 
which  are  furnished  to  a  belligerent  power 
in  consequence  of  a  treaty  of  alliance,  or 
for  pecuniary  considerations.  Of  the  latter 
description  may  be  considered  the  Hessians 
that  were  employed  by  Great  Britain  to 
enslave  America. 

Auxiliary  War.    See  War,  Auxiliary. 

Auximum  (now  OBimo),  A  town  in  Italy, 
9  miles  from  Ancona,  whicli  Belisarius  (a 
great  general  of  the  Byzantine  empire)  cap- 
tured from  the  Goths  in  589. 

Avallon  (anc.  Abcdlo),  A  town  in  the 
department  of  Yonne,  France,  which  sus- 
tained a  long  siege  and  was  dismantled 
during  the  reign  of  King  Robert  in  the  10th 
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century.  It  was  sacked  by  the  Saracens  in 
781,  and  by  the  Normans  in  848 ;  taken  by 
Charles  VII.  in  1488,  retaken  by  Philip  the 
Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1456,  and  pil- 
laged by  the  troops  of  the  League  in  1698. 

Avant  {Fr,),  Foremost,  most  advanced 
towards  the  enemy;  as,  Avant'Chemin  coU'- 
vert,  the  advanced  covered  way  which  is 
made  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis  to  oppose  the 
approaches  of  an  enemy.  AvanUduc,  the 
pile- work  which  is  formed  by  a  number  of 
young  trees  on  the  edge  or  entrance  of  a 
river.  They  are  driven  into  the  ground 
with  battering-rams  or  strong  pieces  of  iron, 
to  form  a  level  floor  by  means  of  strong 
planks  being  nailed  upon  it,  which  serve  for 
the  foundation  of  a  bridge.  Boats  are  placed 
wherever  the  avanUduc  terminates.  The 
avanUdnc  is  had  recourse  to  when  the  river 
is  so  broad  that  there  are  not  boats  sufficient 
to  make  a  bridge  across.  Avant-ducs  are 
made  on  each  side  of  the  river.  AvanUfoase^ 
the  ditch  of  the  counterscarp  next  to  the 
country.  It  is  dug  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis. 
AvanUgarde^  advance-guard.  Avant-irains, 
the  limbers  of  field-pieces  on  which  are 
placed  boxes  containing  ammunition  enough 
for  immediate  service. 

Avars.  Barbarians  who  ravaged  Pan- 
nonia  and  annoyed  the  Eastern  empire  in 
the  6th  and  7th  centuries;  subdued  by 
Charlemagne  about  799,  after  an  eight 
years*  war. 

Avein,  or  Avaine.  A  village  in  Luxem- 
bourg, where,  on  May  20,  1686,  the  French 
and  Dutch,  under  Marshals  de  Chatlllon 
and  de  Brere,  defeated  the  Spaniards  under 
Prince  Thomas  of  Savoy.  The  prince  lost 
4000  men  killed  and  wounded,  900  prisoners, 
and  14  pieces  of  cannon. 

Aventaile.  The  movable  part  of  a  hel- 
met. 

Averyaborough.  A  Village  of  North 
Carolina,  on  Cape  Fear  Kiver,  about  40 
miles  south  of  Raleigh.  During  Gen.  Sher- 
man's South  Carolina  campaign,  in  1866, 
this  place  was  the  scene  of  an  engage- 
ment between  his  forces  and  about  2^,000 
Confederates  under  Gen.  Hardee,  who  were 
intrenched  in  a  swampy  neck  between  Cape 
Fear  and  South  Rivers  in  order  to  check 
Sherman's  progress,  and  gain  time  for  the 
concentration  of  Gen.  Johnston's  forces  in 
the  rear  at  Raleigh,  Smithfield,  or  Golds- 
boro'.  The  position  of  the  Confederates 
was  a  strong  one  to  carry  by  reasoi)  of 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  which  was  very 
soft;  but  after  four  hours'  fighting  they 
were  driven  back  to  a  second  line  better  and 
more  strongly  held,  losing  8  guns  and  217 
prisoners.  Here  the  fighting  was  continued 
until  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  entire 
Federal  line  advanced  and  drove  the  Con- 
federates within  their  intrench  men  ts,  press- 
ing them  so  hard  that  during  the  night  of 
March  16,  which  was  stormy,  thev  retreated 
towards  Smithfield.  The  union  loss  was  12 
ofi^rsand  66  men  killed  and  477  wounded. 

Avesnea.    A  city  in  the  department  of 


the  North,  France ;  captured  by  Louis  XI. ; 
recaptured  by  the  Spaniards  in  1669;  re- 
turned to  France  in  1669 ;  occupied  by  the 
Russians  in  1814,  and  by  the  Prussians  in 
1816. 

Aveanes  le  Sec,  Battle  of.  The  French 
were  defeated  by  the  Austrians  in  this  bat- 
tle, September,  1798. 

AvigUana.  A  city,  in  Italy  where  the 
French  defeated  the  Piedmontese  in  1680. 

Avignon.  A  city  in  Southeastern  France; 
besieged  and  captured  by  Louis  VIII.  of 
France  in  1226;  ceded  by  Philip  111.  to  the 
pope  in  1278.  The  papal  seat  was  removed 
by  Clement  V.  to  Avignon  in  1809.  In  1848, 
Clement  VI.  purchased  the  sovereignty  from 
Jane,  countess  of  Provence  and  queen  of 
Naples..  In  1408  the  French,  wearied  of  the 
schism,  expelled  Benedict  XIII.,  and  Avig- 
non ceasea  to  be  the  seat  of  papacy.  Here 
were  held  nine  councils  (1080-1467).  This 
city  was  seized  and  restored  several  times  by 
the  French  kings ;  the  last  time  in  1773.  It 
was  claimed  by  the  National  Assembly,  1791, 
and  was  cx>nfirmed  to  France  bv  the  congress 
of  sovereigns  in  1816.  In  October,  1791,  nor- 
rible  massacres  took  place  here. 

Avis,  or  Avix.  An  order  of  knighthood 
in  Portugal,  instituted  by  Sancho,  the  frst 
king  of  Portugal,  in  imitation  of  the  order  of 
Calatrava,  and  having,  like  it,  for  its  object 
the  subjugation  of  the  Moors.  The  king  of 
Portugal  is  grand-master  of  the  order. 

Avranchea  (anc.  Abrancae).  A  city  in  the 
department  of  La  Manche,  France.  It  was 
a  place  of  importance  during  the  Roman 
period.  Charlemagne  fortified  it,  but  it  was 
taken  by  the  Normans  in  866.  It  was  cap- 
tured by  Geoffrey  Plantagenet  in  1141;  by 
Guy  de  Thouars  in  1208;  by  the  English  in 
1418;  by  the  Calvinists  in  1662;  besieged  by 
the  royal  troops  in  1691. 

Award.  A  judgment,  the  result  of  arbi- 
tration. In  a  military  sense,  the  decision 
or  sentence  of  a  court-martial.  To  award 
medals  of  honor. 

Awkward  Squad.    See  Squad. 

Axel.  A  town  in  the  province  of  Zealand, 
Holland ;  captured  by  escalade  from  the 
Spaniards  August  20,  1686,  by  Prince  Mau- 
rice of  Saxony,  who  was  then  but  twenty 
years  of  age ;  captured  by  assault  on  May 
16,  1747,  bv  Marshal  Maurice  de  Saxe. 

Axis.  A  straight  line,  real  or  imaginary, 
about  which  a  body  revolves  is  called  the 
axis  of  rotation.  In  gunnery,  the  axis  of 
the  piece  is  the  central  line  of  the  bore  of 
the  gun. 

Axum,  or  Axoum.  A  town  in  Abyssinia, 
said  to  have  been  the  capital  of  a  kingdom 
whose  people  were  converted  to  Christiunity 
by  Frumentius,  in  the  4th  century,  and  to 
have  been  the  allies  of  Justinian,  638;  cap- 
tured and  burned  by  the  Arabs  in  1682. 

Aya-Basai,  or  Bacbi.  A  non-commis- 
sioned ffrade  in  the  corps  of  janissaries,  cor- 
responding to  that  of  corporal  in  modern 
armies. 

Ayacucho.    A  city  in  Peru ;  here  the  Pe- 
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ruvians  flnallj  gained  their  independence 
by  defeating  the  Spaniards,  December  9, 
1824.  The  Spaniards  lost  6  generals  killed, 
and  General  Lascerna  wounded  and  taken 

Srisoner ;  700  men  under  Canterac  and  Val- 
ez,  who  tried  to  escape,  were  forced  to  sur- 
render. *■ 

Aylesbury.  A  town  in  Buckinghamshire, 
England ;  was  reduced  by  the  West  Saxons 
in  671.  St.  O'Syth,  beheaded  by  the  pagans 
in  Essex,  was  buried  there,  600.  William 
the  Conq[ueror  invested  his  favorites  with 
some  of  its  lands,  under  the  tenure  of  pro- 
viding straw  for  his  bed-chambers,  three  eels 
for  his  use  in  winter,  and  in  summer,  straw, 
rushes,  and  two  green  geese,  thrice  every 
year. 

Aylesford.  A  town  in  Kent,  England; 
here,  it  is  said,  the  Britons  were  victorious 
over  the  Saxon  invaders,  456,  and  Horsa  was 
killed. 

Azaine  {Fr. ).  A  name  formerly  applied 
to  a  trumpet  in  the  French  army. 

Azapes.  Auxiliary  troops  which  were 
levied  bv  the  Turks  among  the  Christians 
(under  their  dominion),  whom  they  exposed 
to  the  first  attack  of  the  enemy. 

Azay-le-Rideau.  A  small  town  in  the 
department  of  Indre-et- Loire,  France,  for- 
merly fortified;  it  sustained  several  sieges 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  VI. 

Azaz.  A  fortress  which  was  situated  be- 
tween Aleppo  and  Antioch ;  captured  by  the 
Saracens  in  688  B.C. 


Azmooz.  A  village  in  Switzerland,  where 
the  French  under  Massena  defeated  the 
Austrians  and  took  8000  prisoners. 

Azoe,  or  Azov.  A  town  in  Russia  in  Eu- 
rope, captured  by  Tamerlane  in  1892,  by  the 
Turks  in  1471,  by  the  Russians  in  1696 ;  re- 
turned to  the  Turks  in  1711 ;  ceded  to  Rus- 
sia in  1774.  It  was  bombarded  and  destroyed 
by  an  allied  English  and  French  squadron 
in  1865. 

Azof,  Sea  of.  The  Palus  McboHm  of  the 
ancients,  communicates  by  the  Strait  of 
Yenikale,  or  Kertch  (the  Bosphorus  Cim- 
merius),  with  the  Black  Sea,  and  is  entirely 
surrounded  by  Russian  territory.  An  expe- 
dition composed  of  British,  French,  and 
Turkish  troops,  commanded  by  Sir  6. 
3rown,  arrived  at  Kertch,  May  24,  1855, 
when  the  Russians  retired,  after  blowing  up 
the  fortifications.  On  the  27th  the  allies 
marched  upon  Yenikale,  which  also  offered 
no  resistance.  On  the  same  evening  the  al- 
lied fleet  entered  the  sea  of  Azof,  and  in  a 
few  days  completed  their  occupation  of  it, 
after  capturing  a  large  number  of  inerchant 
vessels,  etc.  Immense  quantities  of  stores 
were  destroyed  by  the  Russians  to  prevent 
them  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  allies. 

Azotua.    See  Ashdod. 

Aztecs.  The  ruling  tribe  in  Mexico  at 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  invasion,  1519. 

Azure.  A  French  word  used  in  heraldry 
to  signify  blue.  In  engraving  arms  it  is 
always  represented  by  horizontal  lines. 


I   I  1*11   i 
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Baalbec.  An  ancient  city  of  Syria.  From 
the  accounts  of  Oriental  writers,  it  was  a 

5 lace  of  importance  down  to  the  time  of  the 
(oslem  invasion  of  Syria.  After  the  cap- 
ture of  Damascus,  it  was  regularly  invested 
by  the  Moslems,  and  after  a  courageous  de- 
fense at  length  capitulated ;  sacked  and  dis- 
mantled by  the  caliph  of  Damascus,  and 
the  principal  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword, 
748;  pillaged  by  Timour  Bey,  1400;  after- 
wards subjected  to  Turkish  supremacy  ;  pil- 
laged August  8,  1860,  and  the  Christian  in- 
habitants massacred  by  the  Mohammedans. 
Bab-el-Thaza.  A  place  in  Algeria  where 
the  French  fought  tne  Arabs,  April  22, 
1842. 

Babylon.  One  of  the  oldest  and  most 
celebrated  cities  in  the  world,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Babylonio-Chaldean  empire, 
was  situated  in  an  extensive  plain  on  the 
Euphrates,  about  60  miles  south  of  Bagdad. 
The  modern  town  of  Hillah  is  supposed  to 
occupy  a  portion  of  its  site.  About  588  B.C. , 
Nebuchaanezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  captured 


Jerusalem,  burned  the  great  temple  of  Solo- 
mon, and  carried  away  the  Jews  as  captives 
to  Babylon.  Cyrus  besieged  Babylon,  took 
it  by  stratagem  in  588,  and  put  to  death  the 
king  Belshazzar,  after  which  the  kingdom 
of  Babylon  ceased  to  exist.  The  city  was 
occupied  by  Darius  in  518,  and  taken  by 
Alexander  the  Great  in  881.  Alexander 
bavins  selected  it  as  the  capital  of  his  em- 
pire, died  there  in  823  B.C. 

Bacchi.  Two  ancient  warlike  machines ; 
the  one  resembled  a  battering-ram,  the  other 
cast  out  fire. 

Bachelier  (Fr.),  A  young  squire,  or 
knight,  who  has  passed  through  his  first  cam- 
paign, and  received  the  belt  of  the  order. 

Bachevaleureux.  A  term  which,  in  the 
old  French  language,  signified  warrior,  brave, 
valiant,  etc. 

Backing.  The  heavy  plating  of  wood, 
or  of  wood  and  iron,  used  to  support  and 
strengthen  iron  plates. 

Back-plate.  A  piece  of  armor  for  cover- 
ing the  back. 
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Back-sight.    See  SfOHT,  Kkar. 

Back-step.  The  retrograde  moTement 
of  a  man,  or^  body  of  men,  wHbout  chang- 
ing Aront. 

Backsword.  A  sword  with  one  sharp 
edge.  In  England,  a  stick  with  a  basket 
handle,  used  in  rustic  amusements;  the 
game  in  which  it  is  used ;  called  also  **  single 
stick." 

Backwards.  A  technical  word  made  use 
of  in  the  British  service  to  express  the  retro- 
grade movement  of  troops  from  line  into 
column,  and  vice  versa.  Also  a  word  of 
command  in  the  U.  8.  service,  to  cause  a 
man,  or  body  of  men,  to  march  to  the  rear 
without  changing  front. 

Bactria  (now  Bokhara).  A  province  of 
the  Persian  empire ;  it  was  inhabited  by  a 
rude  and  warlike  people,  who  were  subdued 
by  Cyrus  or  his  next  successors.  It  was  in- 
cluded in  the  conauests  of  Alexander,  and 
formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  8elu- 
cids  until  255  B.O.,  when  Theodotus,  its 
governor,  revolted  from  Antiochus  II.,  and 
founded  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria; 
overthrown  by  the  Parthians  134  or  125  B.C. 

Bacule.  A  kind  of  portcullis  or  gate, 
made  like  a  pitfall,  with  a  counterpoise.  See 
Basculk  Brii>qjb. 

Badajos  (Southwest  Spain).  An  impor- 
tant barrier  fortress,  surrendered  to  the 
French,  under  Soult,  March  11,  1811;  was 
invested  by  the  British,  under  Lord  Wel- 
lington, on  March  16, 1812,  and  stormed  and 
taken  on  April  6,  1812.  The  French  re- 
treated in  haste. 

Badaleers.  Musket-charges  of  powder  in 
tin  or  copper  tubes,  worn  dangling  from  a 
shoulder-belt,  before  the  introduction  of  car- 
tridges. 

Baddesdown  Hill,  or  Mount  Badon. 
Near  Bath,  England,  where  Bede  says  the 
Britons  defeated  the  Saxons,  498 ;  others  say 
in  511  or  520. 

Badelaire,  or  Bandelaire  {Fr,).  A  short, 
broad,  curved,  and  double-edged  pointed 
sword. 

Baden  (Southwest  Germany).  A  grand 
duchy ;  broke  out  in  insurrection  and  Joined 
by  the  free  city  of  Rastodt,  May,  1849 ;  the 
Prussians  entered  it,  and  defeated  the  in- 
surgents commanded  by  Mierolawski,  June 
15, 1849.  Noted  as  the  place  where  the  Em- 
peror  Napoleon  III.,  the  prince  regent  of 
Prussia,  and  the  German  kings  and  princes 
held  an  interview,  June  16,  1860. 

Badge.  A  distinctive  mark,  token,  or 
sign,  worn  on  the  person.  Corps  badges 
were  worn  to  distinguish  the  army  corps 
during  the  civil  war,  1861-65.  Marksmen's 
badges  are  given  to  good  shots  in  most 
armies. 

Badon,  Mount.  The  scene  of  a  battle 
said  to  have  been  fought  by  Kine  Arthur 
against  the  Saxons  who  invaded  nis  king- 
dom, and  in  which  the  latter  were  signally 
defeated.  By  some  writers  Badon  has  been 
identified  with  Bath,  by  others  in  Berkshire. 

Bsecula.  An  ancient  town  in  Hispania 
4 


Tarraconensis,  west  of  ^ifelula^  where  the 
Romans  under  Scipio  defeated  the  Cartha- 
ginians under  Hasarubal,  209  B.C. 

Bagaudes.  A  name  given  to  the  peas- . 
ants  of  Gaul,  who  revolted  against  the  Ko- 
roans  in  270;  they  pillaged  cities  and  vil- 
lages and  massacred  the  Roman  officers ;  two 
of  the  insui^ent  chiefs,  Aliandus  and  Aman- 
dus,  were  elected  emperors ;  their  reign  was 
of  short  duration ;  besieged  in  their  camp 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Seine  and  Marne, 
where  Saint-Maur  is  now  situated,  they 
died  in  arms.  This  place  was  named  for  a 
long  time  *^ Camp  des  Bagaudes.'' 

Bagdad.  In  Asiatic  Turkey,  built  by  Al 
Mansour,  and  made  the  seat  of  the  Saracen 
empire  about  762 ;  taken  by  the  Tartars,  and 
a  period  put  to  the  Saracen  rule,  1258 :  often 
taken  by  the  Persians,  and  retaken  by  the 
Turks,  with  great  slaughter ;  the  latter  took 
it  in  1688,  and  have  held  it  since. 

Baggage.  The  clothes,  tents,  utensils  of 
divers  sorts,  and  provisions,  etc.,  belonging 
to  an  army,  or  part  of  an  army. 

Baggonet.    The  old  term  for  bavonet. 

Bagpipe.  The  name  of  a  musical  warlike- 
instrument,  of  the  wind  kind,  used  by  the- 
Scotch  regiments,  and  sometimes  by  the- 
Irish.  Bagpipes  were  used  by  the  Danes, 
by  the  Romans,  and  by  the  Asiatics.  The 
Greeks  also  had  an  instrument  composed  ot 
a  pipe  and  blown-up  skin.  The  bagpipe  has- 
been  a  favorite  instrument  among  the  Scots. 
There  are  two  varieties,  the  one  with  long 
pipes,  sounded  with  the  mouth ;  the  other,, 
with  shqrt  pipes,  filled  with  air  by  a  bellows, 
and  played  on  with  the  fingers.  The  first,, 
the  loudest  and  most  ear-piercing  of  all 
music,  is  the  genuine  Highland  pipe,  and 
was  suited  to  the  warlike  genius  of  that 
people.  It  formerly  roused  their  courage  U> 
oattlc{,  alarmed  them  when  secure,  and  col- 
lected them  when  scattered,  solaced  them  in> 
their  long  and  painful  marches,  and  in  time- 
of  peace  kept  up  the  memory  of  the  gallan- 
tnr  of  their  ancestors  by  the  tunes  composed 
after  signal  victories.  The  other  is  the  Irish 
bagpipe. 

Bags.  Articles  used  in  field  fortifications,, 
and  in  works  to  cover  a  besieging  army. 
San€N>ags,  which  are  generally  16  inches- 
in  diameter,  and  80  high,  are  filled  with 
earth  or  sand,  to  repair  breaches  and  embra- 
sures of  batteries,  when  damaged  by  the 
enemy's  fire  or  by  the  blast  of  the  guns. 
They  are  also  placed  on  parapets,  so  arranged 
as  to  form  a  covering  for  men  to  fire  through. 
EartM)ags  contain  about  a  cubical  foot  of 
earth,  and  are  used  to  raise  a  parapet  in 
haste,  or  to  repair  one  that  is  beaten  down. 
They  are  only  employed  where  the  ground 
is  rocky,  or  too  hard  for  the  pickaxe  and 
spade,  and  does  not  afford  ready  material  for 
a  temporary  parapet. 

Bags,  Cartridge-.    See  Cartribok. 

Bags  of  Powder.  Are  used  to  blow  down 
gates,  stockades,  and  slight  obstructions.  In 
future  wars  the  higher  explosives  will  prob- 
ably  be  used  for  such  purposes. 
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Bahama  Isles  (North  America).  Were 
the  first  points  of  discovery  by  Columbus. 
New  Providence  was  settled  by  the  English 
in  1629.  They  were  expelled  by  the  Span- 
'  iards  in  1641 ;  returned  in  1666 ;  again  ex- 
pelled in  1708.  These  isles  were  formally 
ceded  to  the  English  in  1783.  The  Bahamas 
profited  by  blockade-running  during  the 
American  civil  war,  1861-65. 

Bahar.  A  province  in  Northern  India ; 
conquered  by  Baber  in  1680.  Bahar,  Ben- 
gal, and  Orissa,  a  princely  dominion,  be- 
came subject  to  the  English  East  India  Com- 
pany in  1765,  by  the  treaty  of  Allahabad. 

Baiclaklar.  A  color-beeu^r  in  the  Turk- 
ish army. 

Balky.  The  ballium,  or  inclosed  plat  of 
ground  in  an  ancient  fort. 

Bail.  A  stout  iron  yoke  placed  over  heavy 
guns  and  fittine  closely  over  the  ends  of  the 
trunnions,  to  wnich  it  is  attached  by  pins  in 
the  axis  of  the  trunnions ;  used  to  raise  or 
lower  the  gun  by  means  of  the  gin. 

Bailie  {rV.),  A  term  formerly  used  to  des- 
ignate a  work  or  fortification  which  served 
as  an  outpost  or  exterior  defense. 

Baionnier  (Fr.).  A  name  formerly  given 
to  soldiers  who  were  armed  with  a  bayonet. 

Baker,  Post.  The  person  who  bakes 
bread  for  a  garrison.  In  the  U.  S.  service 
an  enlisted  man,  who  receives  additional 
pay  for  his  labor. 

Bakery,  or  Bakehouse.    See  Oyeks. 

Balaklava.  A  small  town  in  the  Crimea, 
with  a  fine  harbor,  about  10  miles  from  Se- 
bastopol.  Near  here  about  12,000  Russians, 
commanded  by  Gen.Xiprandi,  were  repulsed 
by  a  furious  charge  of  heavy  English  cav- 
alry, led  by  Brig.-Gen.  Scarlett,  under  the 
orders  of  Lord  Lucan,  October  25,  1854. 
After  this,  from  an  unfortunate  misconcep- 
tion of  Lord  Raglan's  order,  Lord  Lucan 
ordered  Lord  Carai^an,  with  the  light  cav- 
alry, to  charge  the  Russian  army,  which  bad 
reformed  on  its  own  eround,  with  its  artil- 
lery in  front.  This  order  was  most  gallantly 
obeyed,  and  great  havoc  was  made  on  the 
Russians ;  but  of  670  British  horsemen  only 
198  returned  (termed  by  Tennyson  "The 
Charge  of  the  Six  Hundred").  On  March 
22^  1855,  a  sortie  from  the  garrison  of  Se- 
bastopol  led  to  a  desperate  engagement  here, 
in  which  the  Russians  were  vigorously  re- 
pulsed, with  the  loss  of  2000  men-killed  and 
wounded ;  the  allies  lost  about  600. 

Balance-step.  An  exercise  in  squad  drill, 
a  preliminary  to  marching. 

Balbec.    See  Baalbbg. 

Baldrick,  or  Baudrick.  A  girdle,  or 
richly  ornamented  belt,  worn  pendent  from 
one  shoulder  across  the  breast,  and  under 
the  opposite  arm. 

Bale,  or  Basel.  One  of  the  largest  towns 
in  Switzerland ;  captured  and  burned  by  the 
Hungarians  in  917.  In  1444  there  was  a 
bloody  battle  fought  about  a  Quarter  of  a 
mile  beyond  its  gates,  called  tne  battle  of 
St.  Jacob,  between  the  Swiss,  1600  strong, 
and  a  French  army  that  was  twenty  times 


their  number,  commanded  by  the  dauphin, 
afterwards  Louis  XII.  For  ten  hours  the 
brave  Swiss  band  kept  this  lai^e  army  in 
check;  but  nearly  all  the  Swiss  fell,  not 
more  than  10,  according  to  some  accounts, 
escaping  alive.  This  exploit  first  spread  the 
fame  of  Swiss  valor,  and  led  to  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  Swiss  body-guard  of  France. 
The  treaties  of  peace  Mtween  France  and 
Spain,  and  France  and  Prussia,  were  signed 
here,  July  22,  1795. 

Baleanc  Inlands.  A  group  of  islands  in 
the  Mediterranean ;  conquered  by  the  Ro- 
mans 128  B.C. ;  by  the  Vandals  about  426 
B.C.,  and  formed  part  of  Charlemagne's  em- 

Sire,  799.  They  were  ionquered  by  the 
loors  about  1005,  and  held  by  them  till 
about  1280,  when  they  were  annexed  by  Ar- 
agon.    See  Majorca  and  Minorca. 

Balista.  A  machine  in  ancient  warfare 
used  for  throwing  stones,  burning  objects, 
leaden  balls,  and  even  dead  and  putrefied 
bodies.  The  latter  were  thrown  to  cause 
sickness  in  besieged  cities. 

Balistarium.  A  store-room  or  arsenal  in 
which  the  Romans  stored  their  balistas. 

Balister.  A  term  applied  in  ancient  times 
to  a  cross-bow.  / 

Balistrier.  A  name  applied  to  cross-bow 
men  in  ancient  times. 

Balkan.  The  ancient  Htsmus,  a  range  of 
mountains  extending  from  the  Adriatic  to 
the  Euxine.  Their  passage,  up  to  that  time 
deemed  impracticable,  was  completed  by  the 
Russians  under  Diebitsch  during  the  Russian 
and  Turkish  war,  July  26,  1829.  An  armis- 
tice was  the  consequence,  and  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed  at  Adrianople,  September 
14,  following.  The  Balkan  was  again  crossed 
by  the  victorious  Russians  in  the  face  of  all 
opposition  during  the  Russian  and  Turkish 
war,  1877. 

Balks.  Jdist-shaped  spars,  which  rest  be- 
tween the  cleats  upon  the  saddles  of  two  pon- 
tons, to  support  the  chess  or  flooring. 

Ball.  Is  a  general  term  applied  to  every 
kind  of  spherical  shot  fired  from  a  musket, 
rifie,  or  cannon.  Leaden  balls  are  chiefly 
used  for  the  small-arms  and  iron  fur  the  ar- 
tillery.   See  Cartridge,  Shot,  Shells. 

Ball  and  Chain.  For  serious  ofifenses  sol- 
diers are  sometimes  sentenced  to  wear  a  6- 
or  12-pounder  ball  attached  by  a  chain  to 
the  leg.- 

BaU-cartridge.  A  cartridge  containing  a 
ball. 

Ballinamuck.  A  town  in  the  county  of 
Longford,  Ireland.  Here,  on  Septeniber  8, 
1798,  the  Irish  rebels  and  their  French  aux- 
iliaries were  defeated  and  captured. 

Ballistea.  In  antiquity,  songs  accompa- 
nied by  dancing,  used  on  occasions  of  vic- 
tory. 

Ballistic,  or  Electro-ballistic  Machine. 
Is  a  machine  designed  to  determine  by  elec-  , 
tricitv  the  initial  velocity  of  a  projectile. 
The  West  Point  ballistic  machine,  devised 
for  use  at  the  Military  Academy  by  Col. 
Benton,  of  the  ordnance  department,  and 
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since  adopted  by  that  department,  consists 
of  a  bed-plate  of  metal  supporting  an  arc 
placed  in  a  perpendicular  oosition,  and  grad- 
uated. Suspended  perpenaicular  to  the  plane 
of  this  arc  are  two  pendulums,  having  a  com- 
mon axis  of  motion  passing  through  the 
centre.  Two  electro-magnets  are  attached 
to  the  horizontal  limb  of  the  arc  to  hold 
up  the  pendulums  when  they  are  deflected 
through  angles  of  90^.  There  is  also  an  ap- 
paratus which  records  the  peint  at  which 
the  pendulums  pass  each  other,  when  thev 
fall  by  the  breaking  of  the  currents  which 
excite  the  magnets,  two  targets  being  placed 
80  as  to  support  t^  wires  in  a  position  to  be 
cut  by  the  projectile.  The  velocity  of  the 
electric  currents  being  considered  instan- 
taneous, and  the  loss  of  the  power  of  the 
magnets  simultaneous  with  the  rupture  of 
the  currents,  it  follows  that  each  pendulum 
b^ins  to  move  at  the  instant  that  the  pro- 
jectile cuts  the  wire,  and  that  the  interval  of 
time  corresponds  to  the  diflTerence  of  the  arcs 
described  by  the  pendulums  up  to  the  time 
of  meeting. 

Balliptic  Pendulum.  A  machine  consist- 
ing of  a  massive  block  of  wood  suspended 
by  a  bar.  It  was  devised  for  experiments  on 
the  initial  velocities  of  cannon-shot.  The 
shot  being  fired  into  the  block,  the  velocity 
U  calculated  from  the  vibrating  effect  on  the 
pendulum. 

Ballistics.  Is  that  branch  of  gunnery 
which  treats  of  the  motion  of  projectiles. 

Ballistraria.  Cruciform  apertures  in  the 
walls  of  a  stronghold,  through  which  the 
cross-bow  men  discharged  their  bolts.  It  also 
signified  a  projecting  turret,  otherwise  called 
a  bartizan,  such  as  is  commonly  seen  in  old 
castles. 

Ballium.  A  term  used  in  ancient  military 
art,  and  probably  a  corruption  of  vallium. 
In  towns,  the  appellation  '*  ballium"  was 
given  to  a  work  fenced  with  palisades,  and 
sometimes  to  masonry  covering  the  suburbs ; 
but  in  castles,  it  waa  the  space  immediately 
within  the  outer  wall. 

Ballon.  A  town  in  the  department  of  the 
8arthe,  France,  formerly  fortified ;  captured 
by  the  English  in  1417 ;  retaken  by  Charles 
VII.  of  France. 

Balloon.  A  bag  or  hollow  vessel,  made 
of  silk  orotherlightmaterial,and  filled  with 
hydrogen  gas  or  heated  air,  so  as  to  rise  and 
float  in  the  atmosphere;  called  for  distinc- 
tion an  atr-balloon.  Balloons  were  used  ex- 
tensively as  a  means  of  observation  during 
the  American  civil  war,  1861-65,  and  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  of  1870. 

Balloting.  A  bounding  movement  of  a 
spherical  projectile  in  the  bore  of  a  cannon. 
See  Injuries  to  Cannon. 

Ball-proof.  Incafiable  of  being  penetrated 
by  balls  from  fire-arms. 

Ball's  Bluff.  In  Virginia,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac.  On  October  21, 1861,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Federal  general  C.  P.  Stone, 
the  heroic  Col.  Baker  crossed  the  river  to 
reconnoitre.     He  attacked  the  Confederate 


camp  at  Leesburg,  and  was  defeated  with 
great  loss.  The  disaster  was  attributed  to 
mismanagement,  and  in  February,  1862, 
Oen.  Stone  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of 
treason,  but  was  afterwards  discharged,  and 
at  a  later  period  again  given  a  command. 
The  Federal  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
drowned  was  probably  1000  men. 

Ballynahinch.  A  town  in  Ireland  where 
a  sanguinary  engagement  took  place  between 
a  large  body  of  the  insurgent  Irish  and  the 
British  troops,  under  Gen.  Nugent,  June  18, 
1798.  A  large  part  of  the  town  was  de- 
stroyed, and  Uie  royal  army  suffered  very 
severely. 

Balots  (Fr.).  Sacks  or  bales  of  wool, 
made  use  of  in  cases  of  great  emergency,  to 
form  parapets  or  places  of  arms.  They  are 
likewise  adapted  for  the  defense  of  trenches, 
to  cover  the  workmen  in  saps,  and  in  all  in- 
stances where  promptitude  is  required. 

Baltic  Sea  (Ger.  OaUee,  or  *'  Bastern 
Sea").  Separates  Sweden  and  the  Danish 
Isles  from  Russia,'  Prussia,  and  Germany. 
Declared  neutral  for  commerce  by  treaty  be- 
tween Russia  and  Sweden,  1759,  and  Den- 
mark, 1760.  It  is  often  partially  frosen. 
Charles  X.  of  Sweden  with  an  army  crossed 
the  Belts  in  1658.  Several  Baltic  expedi- 
tions were  undertaken  by  the  British  and 
French  against  Denmark  and  Russia. 

Baltimore.  The  chief  city  in  Maryland, 
situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the 
Patapsco  River;  it  was  founded  in  1729. 
On  September  12,  1814,  the  British  army 
under  Col.  Ross  advanced  against  this 
place.  He  was  killed  in  a  skirmish,  and  the 
command  was  assumed  by  Col.  Brooke,  who 
attacked  and  routed  the  American  army, 
which  lost  600  killed  and  wounded,  and  800 
prisoners.  The  projected  attack  on  the  town 
was,  however,  abandoned. 

Baltimore  (Ireland).  A  decayed  town; 
early  in  the  17th  century,  the  Algerine 
pirates  plundered  the  town,  carrying  away 
200  prisoners. 

Baltinglass.  A  town  in  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  Ireland.  Here  an  action  took 
place  in  1798  between  the  royalists  and  the 
insurgents,  in  which  the  latter  were  de- 
feated. 

Bamberg.  A  town  in  Bavaria,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  the  Saxons  in  804; 
taken  and  pillaged  by  the  Prussians  in 
1759. 

Bampton.  A  town  in  Devonshire,  Eng- 
land. A  great  battle  was  fought  here,  614, 
between  the  West  Saxons  and  Britons,  in 
which  the  former  were  defeated. 

Ban  (Fr.),  A  sort  of  proclamation  made 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  or  in  the 
several  quarters  or  cantonments  of  an  army, 
by  sound  of  trumpet  or  beat  of  drum,  either 
for  observing  martial  discipline,  or  for  de- 
claring a  new  oflElcer,  or  punishing  a  sol- 
dier, or  the  like.  At  present  such  kind  of 
proclamations  are  given  out  in  the  written 
orders  of  the  day. 

Ban.    In  the  former  days  of  France,  when 
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the  feudal  barons,  who  held  their  estates  and 
honors  from  the  king,  were  summoned  to 
attend  him  in  time  of  war,  they  were  called 
the  ban,  or  the  levy  first  callcid  out :  while 
the  tenants,  subordinate  to  these  barons, 
formed  the  ArrUre  ban^  or  secondary  levy. 

Banbury.  A  town  in  Oxfordshire,  Eng- 
land. The  castle  erected  by  Alexander  de 
Blois,  1126,  has  been  f^-ecmently  besieged ; 
in  1646  it  was  taken  by  the  parliamentarians 
and  demolished.  At  Edgecote,  or  Danes- 
more,  near  Banbury,  Edward  TV.  defeated 
the  Lancastrians  under  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, July  26,  1469,  and  their  leader  and 
his  brother  were  soon  after  taken  prisoners 
and  executed. 

Bancal  {Pr.).  A  curved  sabre,  which 
was  used  in  France  during  the  Republic  and 
the  Empire. 

Band,  Military.  Consists  of  a  body  of 
musicians  attached  to  each  army  regiment 
or  battalion.  The  law  provides  for  a  band 
at  the  Militar^r  Academy  at  West  Point,  and 
for  each  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry 
regiment.  A  chief  musician,  who  shall  be 
instructor  of  music,  and  for  each  artillerv 
and  infantry  regiment  two  principal  musi- 
cians; each  cavalry  regiment  to  have  one 
chief  trumpeter.  Musicians  for  regimental 
bands  are  enlisted  as  soldiers,  and  formed 
under  the  direction  of  the  adjutant,  but  are 
not  permanently  detached  from  their  compa- 
nies, and  are  instructed  in  all  the  duties  of 
a  soldier. 

Banda  Isles.  Eastern  Archipelago,  visited 
by  the  Portuguese  (1611),  wno  settled  on 
them  1621,  but  were  expelled  by  the  Dutch 
about  1600.  Rohun  Island  was  ceded  to  the 
English  in  1616.  The  Bandas  were  taken 
by  the  latter  in  1796  ;  restored  in  1801 ;  re- 
token,  1811,  and  restored  in  1816. 

Banded-mail.  A  kind  of  armor,  which 
consisted  of  alternate  rows  of  leather  or  cot- 
ton and  single  chain-mail. 

Banderet.  In  military  history,  implies 
th  5  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops  of  the 
canton  of  Berne,  in  Switzerland. 

Banderol.  A  small  flag  used  in  marking 
out  a  camp,  etc. ;  a  camp  color. 

Bandes  (^.).  Bands,  bodies  of  infantry. 
Bandes  Fratifatses ;  the  French  infantry  was 
anciently  so  called;  the  term,  however,  be- 
came less  general,  and  was  confined  to  the 
Prettt  dea  Bandea^  or  the  judffe  or  provost- 
marshal  that  tried  the  men  belonging  to  the 
French  guards. 

Banditti.  Bands  of  robbers  who  infest 
the  mountoinous  parts  of  Italy  and  Greece. 
Formerly  they  frequently  attacked  travelers, 
hurried  them  off  into  their  mountain  fast- 
nesses, and  held  them  captive  until  ran- 
somed. 

Bandoleer.  In  ancient  military  historv, 
a  large  leathern  belt  worn  ov6r  the  right 
shoulder,  and  hanging  under  the  left  arm, 
to  carry  some  kind  of  warlike  weapons. 

Bandoleer.  A  little  wooden  case  covered 
with  leather ;  every  musketeer  used  to  wear 
12  of  them  hanging  on  a  shoulder-belt ;  each 


case  contoined  the  charge  of  powder  for  a 
musket.  Bandoleers  are  now  superseded  by 
the  cartridge-box. 

Banffshire.  A  maritime  county  in  the 
northeast  of  Scotland :  it  was  the  scene  of 
many  bloody  conflicts  between  the  Scots  and 
their  Danish  invaders,  and  was  the  theatre 
of  ahnost  incessant  struggles  from  1624  to 
1646. 

Bangalore.  A  fortified  town  of  Hindos- 
ton,  in  Mysofe,  which  was  taken  from  Tip- 
poo  Saib  by  Lord  Cornwallisin  1791. 

Baniwas.  A  tribe  of  South  American 
Indians  living  on  the  Amazon  and  the  Rio 
Negro.  • 

Banner.  Originally  a  small  square  flag 
borne  before  a  banneret,  whose  arms  were 
embroidered  on  it :  hence,  a  military  ensign  ; 
the  principal  standard  of  a  prince  or  stote ; 
a  pennon  ;  a  streamer. 

Bannered.  Furnished  with  or  bearing 
banners. 

Banneret.  Was  originally  a  militory 
rank  conferred  only  on  such  as  were  able  to 
bring  a  certoin  number  of  vassals  into  the 
field ;  hence,  a  rank  corresponding  to  this ; 
also,  a  small  banner. 

Bannockbum.  In  Stirlingshire,  Scot- 
land ;  the  site  of  two  battles:  1.  Between 
Robert  Bruce  of  Scotland  and  Edward  II. 
of  England,  June  24,  1814.  The  army  ot 
Bruce  consisted  of  80,000;  that  of  Edward 
of  100,000  men,  of  whom  62,000  were 
archers.  The  English  crossed  the  rivulet 
to  the  attack,  and  Bruce  having  dug  and 
covered  pits,  thev  fell  into  them  and  were 
thrown  into  confusion.  The  rout  was  com- 
plete; the  English  king  narrowly  escaped, 
and  60,000  were  killed  or  token  prisoners. 
2.  At  Sanchiebum,  near  here  James  II.  was 
defeated  and  slain  on  June  11,  1488,  by  his 
rebellious  nobles. 

Banquette.  Is  the  stop  of  earth  within 
the  parapet,  suflEiciently  high  to  enable  the 
defenders,  when  stonding  upon  it,  to  fire 
over  the  crest  of  the  parapet  with  ease. 

Banquette  Slope.  Is  a  slope  of  earth  or 
timber,  place  in  rear  of  the  banquette  when 
the  top  cannot  be  reached  by  an  ordinary 
step. 

BanUm.  In  Java ;  here  a  British  factory 
was  estoblished  by  Capt.  Lancaster  in  1608., 
The  English  and  Danes  were  driven  from 
their  factories  by  the  Duteh  in  1688.  Ban- 
tom  surrendered  to  the  British  in  1811,  but 
was  restored  to  the  Duteh  at  the  peace  in 
1814. 

Bantry  Bay.  In  the  south  of  Ireland, 
where  a  French  fleet  bringing  succor  to  the 
adherents  of  James  II.  attocked  the  English 
under  Admiral  Herbert,  May  1,  1689.  A 
French  squadron  of  7  sail  of  the  line  and  2 
frigates,  armed  en  flute,  and  17  transports 
anchored  here  for  a  few  days,  but  without 
effect,  December,  1796.  Mutiny  of  the 
Bantry  Bay  squadron  took  place  in  Decem- 
ber, 1801. 

Banyuls-de-Aspres.  A  town  in  the 
department  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  France, 
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which  Is  memormble  for  the  defense  which 
its  inhabitants  made  in  1798,  when  they 
eompelled  7000  Spaniards,  who  had  attacked 
them,  to  surrender. 

Bapaume.  A  fortified  town  of  France, 
department  of  Pas-de-Calais.  A  portion  of 
the  allied  troops  advanced  to  this  phice  after 
comnellin^  the  French  to  abandon  their  for- 
tifiea  position,  and  to  retreat  behind  the 
Bcarpe,  in  August,  1798. 

Baptiam  of  Blood.  As  the  name  implies, 
i«  the  act  of  being  baptized  with  blood,  and 
was  used  specially  with  reference  to  soldiers 
who  fought  on  their  first  battle-field.  In 
the  old  French  service,  baptism  of  blood 
equalized  all  grades,  and  military  services, 
not  rank,  were  the  recognized  claims  for 
promotion. 

Baptism  of  Fire.  A  figurative  term  ap- 
plied to  soldiers  who  have  passed  through 
their  first  fire  in  battle. 

Bar.  A  long  piece  of  wood  or  iron.  Bars 
have  various  denominations  in  the  construc- 
tion of  artillery-carriages,  as  sweep-  and 
cross-bars  for  tumbrils,  fore,  hind,  and  un- 
der cross-bars  for  powder-carts,,  shaft-bars 
for  wagons,  and  dowel-bars,  used  in  mortar- 
beds. 

Bar.  In  heraldry,  is  one  of  those  impor- 
tant figures  or  charges  known  as  ordinaries. 
It  is  formed  by  two  horizontal  lines  passing 
over  the  shield  like  the  fess,  but  it  difiTers 
from  it  in  size, — the  fess  occupying  a  third, 
the  bar  only  a  fifth  part  of  the  shield.  The 
fess  is  also  confined  to  the  centre,  while  the 
bar  may  be  borne  in  several  parts  of  the 
shield. 

Barb.  The  reflected  points  of  the  head  of 
an  arrow.  The  armor  for  horses  was  so 
called. 

Barbacan,  or  Barbican.  In  fortification, 
a  watch-tower  for  the  purpose  of  deserving 
an  enemy  at  a  distance ;  advanced  works  of 
a  place  or  citadel,  properly  the  boulevards 
of  the  gates  and  walls ;  a  fort  at  the  entrance 
of  a  tower  or  bridge,  with  a  double  wall; 
or  an  aperture  or  loop-hole  in  the  walls  of 
a  fortress  through  wnich  to  fire  upon  an 
enemy. 

Barbarv.  A  country  in  North  Africa, 
considerea  to  comprise  Algeria,  Morocco, 
Fez,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  with  their  depend- 
encies (all  of  which  see).  Piratical  states 
(nominally  subject  to  Turkey)  were  founded 
on  the  coast  bv  Barbarossa  about  1518. 

Barbets.  Were  peasants  of  Piedmont, 
who  abandoned  their  dwellings  when  an 
enemy  had  taken  possession  of  tnem.  They 
formed  into  bodies  and  defended  the  Alps. 

Barbette.  An  earthen  terrace,  raised 
within  a  parapet,  so  high  as  to  enable  guns 
to  be  fired  over  the  latter,  and  therefore  with 
a  freer  range  than  when  worked  at  an  em- 
brasure. 

Barbette  Carriage.  Is  a  carriage  of  the 
stationary  class,  on  which  a  gun  is  mounted 
to  fire  over  a  parapet ;  and  a  barbette  gun  is 
any  gun  mounted  on  a  barbette  carriage. 

Barbette    Centre-pintle    Carriage.    See 


Ordnance,    Carriaoss    for,   Ssa-coabt 
Carriaoks. 

Barbette  Pcont-pintle  Carriage.  See 
Ordnancs,  Carriages  tor.  Sea-coast 
Carriages. 

Barbole  [Fr»).  A  heavy  battle-axe,  used 
in  ancient  times. 

Barboursville,  or  Cabell  Court-house. 
The  capiul  of  Cabell  Co.,  W.  Va.  It  was 
the  scene  of  a  brilliant  action  between  the 
Confederate  and  Federal  forces,  in  which 
the  latter  were  victorious,  July  18,  1861. 

Barce,  or  Berche  (Fr,).  A  small  gun, 
shorter  and  thicker  than  a  falconet,  which 
was  formerly  used  on  board  ship. 

Barcelona.  An  ancient  maritime  city  in 
Northeastern  Spain,  said  to  have  been  rebuilt 
by  Hamilcar  Barca,  father  of  the  great  Han- 
nibal, about  288  B.C.  The  city  has  suffered 
much  by  war.  The  siege  by  the  French,  in* 
1694,  was  relieved  bv  the  approach  of  the  Eng- 
lish fleet  commanded  by  Admiral  Russell; 
but  the  city  was  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough in  1706;  bombarded  and  taken  by 
the  Duke  of  Berwick  and  the  French  in  1714 ; 
taken  by  Napoleon  in  1808,  and  retained 
till  1814.  It  revolted  against  the  queen  in 
1841,  and  was  bombarded  and  taken  in  De- 
cember, 1842,  by  Espartero. 

Bard.  A  fortress  and  village  of  Piedmont 
on  the  bank  of  the  Dora  Baltea,  28  miles 
south-southeast  of  Aosta.  The  fortress  is 
situated  on  an  impregnable  rock,  and  ar- 
rested for  some  time  Napoleon's  march  in 
tho  valley  of  the  Dora,  at  the  outset  of  his 
campaign  of  1800,  almost  compelling  him  to 
abandon  it.  The  garrison  consisted  of  400 
men,  and  was  finally  passed  only  by  strata- 

fim.  It  was  subsequently  razed  by  the 
rench  (1800),  but  has  since  been  restored. 

Bardewick.  A  town  in  Hanover,  which 
was  dismantled  by  Henry  the  Lion  in  1189. 

Bareilly.  A  province  of  Delhi,  North- 
west India,  cedcKl  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany by  the  ruler  of  Oude,  1801.  A  mutiny 
at  Bareilly,  the  capital,  was  suppressed  in 
April,  1816 ;  on  May  7,  1858,  it  was  Uken 
from  the  cruel  Sepoy  rebels. 

Barexim.  A  small  town  in  Poland,  where 
the  Russians  were  defeated  by  the  Poles  in 
1676. 

Barfleur.  An  ancient  seaport  town  in  the 
department  of  Manche,  France,  where  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  equipped  the  fleet  by 
which  he  con<juered  England,  1066.  Near 
it  Prince  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  son 
of  Henry  I.,  in  his  passage  from  Normandy, 
was  shipwrecked  November  25,  1120.  Bar- 
fleur was  destroyed  by  the  English  in  the 
campaign  in  which  they  won  the  battle  of 
Cr^y ,  1846.  The  French  navy  was  destroyed 
near*the  cape  by  Admiral  Russell  after  the 
victory  of  La  Uogue  in  1692. 

Ban  (Southern  Italy).  The  Barium  of 
Horace  was  in  the  9th  century  a  stronghold 
of  the  Saracens,  and  was  captured  by  the 
emperor  Louis  II.,  a  descendant  of  Charle- 
magne, in  871.  In  the  10th  century  it  be- 
came subject  to  the  Eastern  empire,  and 
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remained  bo  till  it  was  taken  by  Robert 
Guiscard,  tbe  Norman,  about  1060. 

Baril  Ardent  ( Fr, ).  Fire-barrel ;  a  barrel 
filled  with  layers  of  tarred  chips  intermixed 
with  powder  and  primed  at  each  end  with  a 
shell-fuze ;  it  had  holes  bored  in  it  for  the 
purpose  of  admitting  air  to  the  burning 
contents;  formerly  used  for  illuminating 
purposes. 

Baril  Poudroyant,  or  D 'artifice  (Fr.), 
Of  the  same  nature  as  the  baril  ardent j  with 
the  addition  of  grenades  placed  between  the 
layers  of  chips.  Barils  foudroyants  were 
used  at  the  defense  of  a  breech,  by  rolling 
them  upon  the  assailants. 

Barkam.  A  fortress  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  Near  here  John  Sobieski,  kins  of 
Poland,  was  defeated  by  Pasha  Ka-Me- 
hemed,  October  7,  1688. 

Barking-irons.    Large  dueling  pistols. 

Barnacles.  In  heraldry,  resemole  what 
are  now  called  twitchers,  or  instruments 
used  by  farriers  to  curb  unruly  horses.  They 
are  freqiiently  introduced  into  coats  of  arms 
as  a  charge. 

Bamet.  A  town  in  Hertfordshire,  Eng- 
land. Here,  at  Gladsmore  Heath,  Edwara 
IV.  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Lan- 
castnans  on  Easter-day,  April  14,  1471, 
when  the  Earl  of  Warwick  and  his  brother, 
the  Marquis  of  Montacute,  or  Montague, 
and  10,000  men  were  slain. 

Barometer.  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  weight  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
form  ordinarily  used  was  invented  in  1648, 
bv  Torricelli.  It  consists  of  a  glass  tube 
filled  with  mercury  inverted  in  an  open  cup. 

Baron.  In  England  a  title  of  nobility, — 
the  grade  between  the  baronet  and  viscount, 
— the  lowest  grade  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Barons'  War.  Arose  in  consequence  of 
the  faithlessness  of  King  Henry  III.  and 
the  oppression  of  his  favorites  in  1258.  The 
barons,  headed  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl 
of  Leicester,  and  Gilbert  de  Clare^  earl  of 
Gloucester,  met  at  Oxford  in  1262,  and 
enacted  statutes  to  which  the  king  objected. 
In  1268  their  disputes  were  in  vam  referred 
to  the  decision  of  Louis  IX.,  king  of  France. 
War  broke  out,  and  on  May  14,  1264,  the 
king's  party  were  totally  defeated  at  Lewes, 
and  De  Montfort  became  the  virtual  ruler  of 
the  kingdom.  Through  treachery  the  war 
was  renewed,  and  at  the  battle  of  Evesham, 
August  4,  1265,  De  Montfort  was  slain,  and 
the  barons  were  defeated.  They,  however, 
did  not  render  their  final  submission  till  1268. 

Barrackpore.  A  native  town  and  mili- 
tary cantonment  on  the  river  Hoogly,  16 
miles  from  Calcutta,  India.  In  1857  it  be- 
came famous  as  the  cradle  of  the  formidable 
mutiny  or  rebellion  of  that  year.  Several 
regiments  of  native  troops  were  stationed  at 
Barrackpore.  The  men  objected  to  bite  ofiT 
the  ends  of  the  cartridges  for  the  Enfield 
rifie,  believing  the  paper  to  be  polluted  by 
animal  fat.  The  trouoles  connected  there- 
with—a mere  prelude  to  the  fatal  outbreak 
at  Meerut  in  May— commenced  about  the 


beginning  of  February,  and  continued  to 
assume  various  degrees  of  intensity,  till  at 
last  two  regiments  of  Bengal  native  infantry 
had  to  be  aisbanded.  An  intoxicated  Sepoy 
of  one  of  the  disbanded  regiments  attacked 
and  wounded  his  ofiScer,  Lieut.  Baugh,  with 
sword  and  pistol.  This  fellow,  whose  name 
was  Mungal  Pandy,  would  seem  to  have  had 
the  eouivocal  honor  of  giving  the  local  des- 
ignation of  Pandies  to  the  entire  body  of 
insurgents. 

Barrack-allowance.  In  the  British  army, 
is  a  specific  allowance  of  bread,  beef,  wood, 
coals,  etc.,4o  regiments  stationed  in  barracks. 

Barrack-guard.  When  a  regiment  is  in 
barracks  the  principal  guard  is  called  the 
barrack-guard,  the  ofiScer  being  responsible 
for  the  regularity  of  the  men  in  barracks, 
and  for  all  prisoners  duly  committed  to  his 
charge  while  on  that  duty. 

Barrack-master.  The  officer  who  super- 
intends the  barracks  of  soldiers. 

Barracks.  Are  permanent  structures  for 
the  accommodation  of  soldiers,  as  distin- 
guished from  huts  and  tents,  which  have 
usually  a  square  or  open  place  in  fh>nt/  for 
the  purpose  of  drill  and  parade. 

Barrack-sergeants.  In  the  British  army, 
are  faithful  old  sergeants  who  are  selected 
from  the  line  and  placed  in  charge  of  bar- 
racks, under  the  superintendence  of  the  Bar- 
rack-masters. 

Barrel.  A  round  vessel  or  cask,  of  more 
length  than  breadth,  and  bulging  in  the 
middle,  made  of  staves  an.d  headings  and 
bound  with  hoops.  Powder- barrels  are 
made  to  contain  100  pounds  each,  the  bar- 
rels being  large  enough  to  allow  sufficient 
space  for  the  powder  to  move  when  rolled, 
to  prevent  its  caking.  Also  any  hollow  cyl- 
inder or  tube,  as  the  bai^el  of  a  gun.    See 

FiRB-BARREL. 

Barricade.  An  obstruction  formed  in 
streets,  avenues,  etc.,  so  as  to  block  up  access 
to  an  enemy.  They  are  generally  formed  of 
overturned  wagons,  carriages,  large  stones, 
breastworks,  abatis,  or  other  obstacles  at 
hand. 

Barrier.  In  a  general  sense  means  any 
fortification  or  strong  place  on  the  frontiers 
of  a  country.  It  is  likewise  a  kind  of  fence 
composed  of  stakes  and  transoms,  as  over- 
thwart  rafters,  erected  to  defend  the  entrance 
of  a  passage,  retrenchment,  or  the  like.  In 
the  middle  of  the  barrier  is  a  movable  bar  of 
wood,  which  is  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure. 
It  also  implies  a  gate  made  of  wooaen  bars, 
about  5  feet  long,  perpendicular  to  the  hori- 
zon, and  kept  together  by  two  long  bars 
going  across  and  another  crossing  diago- 
nally. Barriers  are  used  to  stop  the  cut 
made  through  the  esplanade  before  the  gate 
of  a  town. 

Barrier  Treaty.  A  treaty  by  which  the 
Low  Countries  were  ceded  to  the  emperor 
Charles  VI.,  and  which  was  signed  by  the 
British,  Imperial,  and  Dutch  ministers  No- 
vember 15,  1715. 

Barritus,  or  Bardites.    A  word  which 
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nol  only  signified  the  battle-crj  of  the  an- 
cient Germans,  but  all  battle-cries  were 
formerly  so  called. 

Barroaa,  or  BarosA.  In  Southern  Spain, 
where  a  battle  was  fought  on  Maroli  6, 
1811,  between  the  British  army,  commanded 
by  Maj.-6en.  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  after- 
wards Lord  Lynedoch,  and  the  French 
under  Marshal  Victor.  After  a  long  con- 
flict, the  British  achieved  one  of  the  most 
51orious  triumphs  of  the  Peninsular  war. 
ilthough  they  fought  at  great  disadvantage 
the  British  compelled  the  French  to  retreat, 
leaving  nearly  8000  dead,  6  piecet  of  cannon, 
and  an  eagle,  the  first  that  the  British  had 
taken.  The  loss  of  the  British  was  1169 
men  killed  and  wounded. 

Bar-shot.  An  obsolete  projectile,  con- 
sisting of  two  shot  connected  by  a  bar  of 
iron. 

Bar-8ur-Aub«.  An  ancient  town  of 
France,  on  the  Aube,  in  the  department 
of  Auba,  where  the  French  under  Oudinot 
and  MacDonald  were  defeated  by  the  allies, 
February  27,  1814. 

Bar-8ur-Seine.  A  town  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Aube,  France;  often  ruined  and 
sacked  during  the  wars  of  Burgundy.  It 
was  the  scene  of  a  severe  engagement  be- 
tween Napoleon  and  the  allies,  May  26, 
1814. 

Bartholomew,  St.  The  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  commenced  at  Paris  on  the 
night  of  the  festival  of  this  saint.  Accord- 
ing to  Sully  70,000  Huguenots,  or  French 
Protestants,  including  women  and  children, 
were  murdered  throughout  the  kingdom  by 
secret  orders  from  Charles  IX.,  at  the  insti- 

gEition  of  his  mother,  the  queen-dowager, 
atherine  de  M6dicis,  August  24,  1572. 

Bartholomew,  St.  A  West  India  island 
held  by  Sweden.  It  was  colonized  by  the 
French  in  1648 ;  and  has  been  several  times 
^taken  and  restored  by  the  British.  It  was 
ceded  to  Sweden  by  France  in  1786. 

Bartisan.  A  small  stone  closet  thrown 
out  upon  corbels  over  doorways  and  on 
other  parts  of  mediseval  castles,  generally 
for  defensive  puiposes,  but  sometimes  for 
the  convenience  of  the  inmates. 

Baacinet.  A  light  helmet,  generally 
without  a  visor;  so  called  ft'om  its  resem- 
blance to  a  basin. 

Baschi.  A  Turkish  title,  signifying  a 
superior  commander,  ofiScer,  chief,  etc. ;  this 
title  is  only  used  in  connection  with  the 
office  title ;  the  most  prominent  are : 

Toptschjt-Baschi,  general  of  artillery 
and  inspector  of  forts,  etc 

Solacki-Baschi,  sub-commander  of  the 
archers. 

S  andschjack-Darlabs-Baschi,  chief  of 
the  50  color-bearers. 

Konadschjt-Baschi,  quartermaster-gen- 
eral. 

Boluck-Baschi,  colonel  of  a  r^ment 
(Boluck)  of  1000  militia. 

Oda-Baschis,  company  officers  who  su- 
perintend drill. 


Bascule  Bridge.  A  kind  of  draw-bridge 
with  a  counterpoise  swinging  up  and  down, 
and  usually  a  pit  behind  it,  in  which  the 
counterpoise  falls  or  rises  as  the  bridge  rises 
or  falls.  Bascule  is  the  arrangement  of  the 
counterpoise  in  bascule  bridges. 

Base.  In  fortifications,*  is  the  exterior 
side  of  the  polygon,  or  that  imaginary  line 
which  connects  the  salient  angle  of  two  ad- 
jacent bastions. 

Base.  In  heraldry,  denotes  the  lower 
part  of  the  shield. 

Base-line.  In  gunnery,  is  a  line  traced 
around  the  gun  in  rear  of  the  vent;  also 
the  measured  line  used  to  obtain  ranges  by 
triangulation. 

Base  of  Operations.  That  secure  line 
of  frontier  or  fortresses,  or  strong  country 
occupied  by  troops,  or  of  sea  occupied  by 
fleets,  f^om  which  forward  movements  are 
made,  supplies  fUrnished,  and  upon  which 
a  retreat  may  be  made,  if  necessary. 

Base  of  the  Breech.  In  gunnery,  is  the 
rear  surface  of  the  breech  of  a  gun. 

Basel,  Treaty  of.  This  place  gives  its 
name  to  two  important  treaties  of  peace, 
concluded  here  on  April  5  and  July  22, 
1795,  between  the  representatives  of  the 
French  Republic,  Prussia,  and  Spain,  by 
which  Prussia  withdrew  from  the  coalition 
against  France,  took  under  her  protection 
all  the  states  of  Northern  Germany  which 
should  like  herself  relinquish  the  war  in 
which  the  German  empire  was  engaged,  and 
also  give  up  to  the  victorious  republic  her 
possessions  beyond  the  Rhine;  whilst  Spain 
gave  up  her  portion  of  St.  Domingo,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  that  alliance  with 
France  which  was  afterwards  productive  of 
consequences  so  important. 

Base-ring.  In  gunnery,  is  a  projecting 
band  of  metal  adjoining  the  base  of  the 
breech,  and  connected  with  the  body  of  the 
gun  by  a  concave  moulding. 

Bashaw.    See  Pasha. 

Bashi-Baaouks.  Are  irregular  troops 
in  the  pay  of  the  sultan.  Very  few  of  them 
are  Europeans;  they  are  mostly  Asiatics, 
from  some  of  the  pashalics  in  Asiatic  Tur- 
key; they  are  wild,  turbulent  men,  ready 
to  enter  the  sultan's  service  under  some 
leader  whom  they  can  understand,  and  still 
more  ready  to  plunder  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity offers.  During  the  Russo-Turaish 
war  of  1854,  etc.,  they  nad  many  encounters 
with  the  enemy  in  that  kind  of  irregular 
warfare  which  the  Russians  intrust  to  ^Cos- 
sack  horsemen;  but  the  peacefiil  villagers 
had  almost  as  much  distrust  of  the  Bashi- 
Bazouks  as  of  the  Russians.  They  were 
also  partially  employed  by  the  British  dur- 
ing tne  Crimean  war. 

Bashkirs.  A  race  supposed  to  be  descend- 
ed from  the  Nogay  Tartars,  who  inhabit  the 
Russian  provinces  of  Ufa  and  Yekaterin* 
boorg,  in  the  governments  of  Orenburg  and 
Perm  respectively.  They  are  but  partially 
civilized,  and  are  generally  employed  by 
Russia  as  guards  on  the  frontier  of  Asia. 
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Basientello  (Southern  Naples).  Here 
the  army  of  Otto  II.,  in  an  ambuscade, 
was  neariy  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Greeks  and 
Saracens,  July  18,  982 ;  the  emperor  barely 
escaped. 

Basilisk.  An  ancient  piece  of  ordnance, 
which  was  10  feet  long  and  weighed  7200 
pounds ;  so  called  from  its  supposed  resem- 
olance  to  the  serpent  of  that  name,  or  from 
its  size. 

Basillard.    An  old  term  for  a  poniard. 

Basket-hilt.  The  hilt  of  a  sword,  so 
made  as  to  contain  and  guard  the  whole 
hand. 

Basket-hilted.  Having  a  hilt  of  basket- 
work. 

Baskets.    See  Gabion. 

Baslard.  A  short  sword  or  dagger,  worn 
in  the  I6th  century. 

Basnet.    See  Babcikkt. 

Basque  Provinces  (Northwest  Spain, 
Biscay,  Guipuzcoa,  and  Alva).  The  Basques, 
considered  to  be  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Iberi,  were  termed  Vasconesby  the  Romans, 
whom  they  successfully  resisted.  They  were 
subdued  with  great  difficulty  by  the  Gk>th8 
about  580,  and  were  united  to  Castile  in  the 
18th  and  14th  centuries. 

Basque  Roads  (Western  France).  Four 
French  ships  of  the  line,  riding  at  anchor 
here,  were  attacked  by  Lords  Gambier  and 
Cochrane  (the  latter  commanding  the  fire- 
ships),  and  all,  with  a  great  number  of  mer- 
chant and  other  vessels,  were  destroyed, 
April  11-12,  1809.  Cochrane  accused  (Hm* 
bier  of  neglecting  to  sunport  him,  and 
thereby  allowing  t£e  Frencn  to  escape.  At 
a  court-martial  Lord  Gkmbier  was  acquitted. 

Bassie,  La.  A  town  in  the  department 
of  the  North,  France,  formerly  fortified.  It 
sustained  several  sieges.  Louis  XIV.  cap- 
tured it  from  the  Spaniards  and  caused  it  to 
be  dismantled. 

Basseterre  Roads,  St.  Christopher's,  West 
Indies.  Here  the  French  admiral,  theComte 
de  Grasse,  was  repulsed  with  loss  in  three 
desperate  attacks  on  the  British  fleet,  com- 
manded by  Sir  Thomas  Graves,  January  25- 
26,  1782. 

Basson  (Northern  Italy).  Here  the  Aus- 
trians  under  Wurmser  were  defeated  bv 
the  French  under  Massena,  September  8, 
1796. 

Bassorah,  Basrah,  or  Bussorah  (Asia 
Minor).  A  Turkish  city,  founded  by  the 
Caliph  Omar  about  635.  It  has  been  several 
times  taken  and  retaken  by  the  Persians 
and  Turks. 

Bass  Rock.  An  isle  in  the  Frith  of  Forth, 
Southern  Scotland ;  granted  to  the  Landers 
in  1816 ;  purchased  for  a  state  prison,  1671 ; 
taken  by  the  Jacobites,  1690 ;  surrendered, 
1694 ;  granted  to  the  Dalrymples,  1706. 

Bastard,  or  Batarde  (/V.).  An  ancient 
piece  of  ordnance  of  about  8  pounds  calibre, 
9^  feet  long,  and  weighing  1950  pounds.  It 
was  invented  by  Jean  Maurique  de  Lard, 
master-general  of  ordnance  under  Charles 
y.  of  France  in.  1585.    He  also  had  several 


bastards  cast  of  a  larger  calibre.  This  term 
was  also  applied  to  guns  of  an  unusual  make 
or  proportion,  whether  longer  or  shorter. 

Bastamse,  or  Bastemse.  A  warlike  Ger- 
mai#  people  who  migrated  to  the  country 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  They  are 
first  mentioned  in  the  wars  of  Philip  and 
Perseus  against  the  Romans,  and  at  a  later 
period  they  frequently  devastated  Thrace, 
and  were  engaged  in  wars  with  the  Roman 

fovernors  of  the  province  of  Macedonia, 
n  80  B.C.  they  were  defeated  by  Marcus 
Crassus,  and  driven  across  the  Danube,  and 
we  find  th^,  at  a  later  period,  partly  settled 
between  the  Tyras  (now  Dniester)  and  Bo- 
rysthenes  (now  Dnieper) y  and  partly  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Danube,  under  the  name  of 
Peudnij  from  their  inhabiting  the  island  of 
Pence,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Bastia.'  A  fortified  seaport  town,  and 
formerly  capital  of  Corsica,  on  its  north- 
east coast,  and  67  miles  from  AJaccio ;  be- 
sieged without  success  by  the  Piedmontese 
in  1748  ;  captured  by  the* English,  1794. 

Bastide  (Fr.).  In  ancient  times,  a  bas- 
tion, block-house,  fortress,  or  outer  fortifica- 
tions. 

Bastile.  Originally,  a  temporary  wooden 
tower  used  in  warfare ;  hence,  any  tower  or 
fortification. 

Bastile,  or  Bastille  (Paris).  A  castle 
built  by  Charles  V.,  king  of  France,  in 
1369,  for  the  defense  of  Paris  against  the 
English ;  completed  in  1888,  and  afterwards 
used  as  a  state  prison.  Henry  IV.  and  his 
veteran  army  assailed  it  in  vain  in  the  sieee 
of  Paris  during  the  war,  1687-94.  On  July 
14-15,  1789,  it  was  pulled  down  by  the  poj>- 
ulace,  the  governor  and  other  officers  seized, 
conducted  to  the  Place  de  Grdve,  their  hands 
and  heads  were  cut  off,  and  the  heads  car- 
ried on  pikes  through  the  streets. 

Bastinado.  A  punishment  among  the 
Turkish  soldiers,  which  is  performed  by 
beating  them  with  a  cane  or  flat  of  a  sword 
on  the  soles  of  their  feet. 

Bastion.  A  work  consisting  of  two  faces 
and  two  flanks,  all  the  angles  ^ing  salient. 
Two  bastions  are  connected  by  means  of  a 
curtain,  which  is  screened  by  the  angle  made 
by  the  prolongation  of  the  corresponding 
faces  of  two  bastions,  and  flanked  bv  the 
line  of  defense.  Bastions  contain,  sheltered 
by  their  parapets,  marksmen,  artillery, 
platform,  and  guards.  They  are  protected 
oy  galleries  of  mines,  and  by  demi-lunes 
and  lunettes  outside  the  ditch,  and  by  pali- 
sades, if  the  ditch  is  inundated.  The  faces 
of  the  bastion  are  the  parts  exposed  to  being 
enfiladed  by  ricochet  oatteries,  and  also  to 
being  battered  in  breach. 

Bastion,  Composed,  is  where  two  sides  of 
the  interior  polygon  are  very  unequal,  which 
makes  the  gorges  also  unequal.  * 

Bastion,  Cut,  is  that  wnich,  instead  of  a 
point,  has  a  re-entering  angle. 

Bastion,  Deformed,  is  when  the  irregu- 
larity of  the  lines  and  angles  puts  the  bas- 
tion out  of  shape ;  as,  when  it  wants  a  demi- 
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gorge,  one  side  of  the  interior  polygon  being 
too  short. 

Bastion,  Demi,  is  th^t  which  has  only 
one  face  and  one  flank,  out  off  by  the  capital, 
— ^like  the  extremities  of  horn-  and  crown- 
works. 

Bastiok,  Double,  is  that  which  is  raised 
on  the  plane  of  another  bastion. 

Bastiok,  Flat,  is  a  bastion  built  in  the 
middle  of  the  curtain,  when  it  is  too  long  to 
be  defended  bv  the  bastions  at  its  extremes. 

Bastions,  Hollow,  are  those  surrounded 
only  with  a  rampart  and  parapet,  having 
the  space  within  unoccupied  where  the 
eround  is  so  low  {hat  no  retrenchment  can 
be  made  in  the  centre  in  the  event  of  the 
rampart  being  taken. 

Bastion,  Rkgular,  is  that  which  has  true 
proportion  of  faces,  flanks,  and  gorges. 

Bastions,  Solid,  are  those  which  have  the 
void  space  within  them  filled  entirely,  and 
raised  of  an  equal  height  with  the  rampart. 

Baationed  Port.    A  fort  having  bastions. 

Baaton.  A  staff  or  cudgel  formerly  used 
in  tournaments.  In  heraldry,  a  staff  or  cud,- 
gel  generally  borne  as  a  mark  of  bastardy, 
and  properly  containing  one-eighth  in 
breadtn  of  the  bend-sinister. 

Bat  de  Mulet  {Fr.).  A  pack-saddle  used 
on  service  when  mules  are  employed  to  carry 
stores.  Aparejos  in  the  United  States  ser- 
vice are  used  for  a  similar  purpose.  See 
Pack-saddlks. 

Batage  (Fr.).  The  time  employed  in  re- 
ducing gunpowder  to  its  proper  consistency. 
The  French  usually  consumed  24  hours  in 
pounding  the  materials  to  make  good  gun- 
powder. Supposing  the  mortar  to  contain 
16  pounds  of  composition,  it  would  require 
the  application  of  the  pestle  8500  times  each 
hour.  The  labor  required  in  this  process  is 
less  in  summer  than  in  winter,  because  the 
water  is  softer. 

Bataillon  de  la  Salade  (Fr,),  A  name 
formerly  given  in  France  to  old  corps  which 
wore  a  peculiar  kind  of  helmet  called  salade. 
See  Salade. 

Batardeau  (Fr,),  A  wall  built  across  a 
ditch  or  fortification,  with  a  sluice-gate  by 
which  the  height  of  the  water  in  the  ditch 
on  both  sides  may  be  regulated.  To  prevent 
this  wall  being  used  as  a  passage  across  the 
ditch,  it  is  built  up  to  an  angle  at  the  top, 
and  armed  with  iron  spikes ;  and  to  render 
the  attempt  to  cross  still  more  diflloult,  a 
tower  of  masonry  is  built  on  it. 

BaUvia  and  BaUvian  Republic.  See 
Holland. 

Bateau  (Fr.).    A  light  boat. 

Bateau-bridge.  Is  a  fioating  bridge  sup- 
ported by  bateaux  or  light  boats.  Sm  Pon- 
tons. 

Bateau  d' Avant-garde  (Fr.).  A  small 
light  boat  attached  to  the  advance-guard  of 
an  arm^.  It  is  88  feet  in  length  by  6  feet  6 
inches  in  breadth. 

Bate  Isle.  An  island  of  Hindostan,  be- 
longing to  the  province  of  Guzerat,  situated 
at  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of 


Cutch.  It  was  formerly  a  rendezvous  for 
pirates,  who  were  the  dread  of  all  traders  on 
the  western  coast  of  India.  In  1803  a  naval 
force,  consisting  of  a  British  frigate  and  two 
Bombay  cruisers,  succeeded  in  destroying 
several  of  the  pirate  boats  and  vessels ;  but 
an  attack  upon  the  castle,  though  cqpducted 
under  the  fire  of  the  ships,  was  repulsed  with 
some  loss.  In  1807  a  treaty  was  entered 
into  with  the  chiefs  of  the  island,  whereby 
they  consented  to  relinquish  their  piratical 
practices. 

Bath,  Knights  of  the.  See  Order  of 
Knights  of  the  Bath. 

Bat-horse.  A  baggage  horse  which  bears 
the  bat  or  pack. 

Bat-man.  A  servant  in  chai^  of  the 
bat-horses.  The  term  is  now  applied  in  the 
English  service  to  a  soldier  who  acts  as  ser- 
vant to  an  oflEicer. 

Baton.  A  truncheon  borne  by  generals 
in  the  French  army,  and  afterwards  by  the 
marshals  of  other  nations.  Henry  III.  of 
France  before  he  ascended  the  throne  was 
made  generalissimo  of  the  army  of  his 
brother  Charles  IX.,  and  received  the  baton 
as  the  mark  of  the  high  command,  1569. 

Baton.  A  staff  used  by  drum-majors  of 
foot  regiments. 

Baton  Rouge.  A  city  of  Louisiana.  It 
was  captured  by  the  Federals  August  5, 1862, 
after  a  fierce  confiict. 

Batourin.  A  town  of  Russia,  68  miles 
east  of  Tcheringov,  on  the  Seim.  It  was  the 
residing  place  of  the  hetman  of  the  Ukraine 
Cossacks  from  1699  to  1708;  captured  and 
sacked  by  the  Russians  in  1708. 

Batta.  An  allowance  made  to  military 
ofScers  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany in  addition  to  their  pay.    See  Half- 

BATTA. 

BatUlia.  The  order  of  battle ;  disposition 
or  arrangement  of  troops,  brigades,  regi- 
ments, battalions,  etc.,  as  for  action.  For- 
merly the  term  applied  to  the  main  body  of 
an  army  in  array,  as  distinguished  from  the 
wings. 

BatUilant.  Equipped  for  battle;  war- 
like; a  combatant.  This  word  is  now  ob- 
solete. 

Battalion.  A  body  of  troops,  so  called 
from  being  originally  a  body  of  men  ar- 
ranged for  battle;  consisting  in  European 
armies  of  about  800  or  1000  men;  in  the 
U.  S.  service,  an  aggregation  of  from  two 
to  twelve  companies. 

Battard.    An  early  cannon  of  small  size. 

Batten.  The  sloping  of  a  wall  which 
brines  the  perpendicular  Arom  the  top  inside 
the  base. 

Batter.  A  cannonade  of  heavy  ordnance, 
from  the  first  or  second  parallel  of  intrench- 
ment,  against  any  fortress  or  works.  To 
batter  in  breach  implies  a  heavy  cannonade 
of  many  pieces  directed  to  one  part  of  the 
revetment  from  the  third  parallel. 

Batterie  en  Rouage  (Fr. ).  Is  an  enfilad- 
ing battery,  when  directed  against  another 
battery. 
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Battering.  In  militarv  affairs,  implies 
the  firing  with  heavy  artillery  on  some  for- 
tification or  strong  post  possessed  by  an 
enemy,  in  order  to  demolish  the  works. 

Battering  Charge.  The  charge  of  powder 
used  in  battering.  The  heaviest  charge  used 
in  a  gu^. 

Battering-pieces.  Are  large  pieces  of 
ordnance,  used  in  battering  a  fortified  town 
oif  post. 

Battering-ram.  In  antiquity,  a  military 
engine  used  to  batter  and  beat  down  the 
walls  of  places  besieged.  There  were  two 
different  kinds  of  battering-rams,  one  rude 
and  plfliin,  the  other  compound.  The  former 
seems  to  have  been  no  more  than  a  great 
beam,  which  the  soldiers  bore  on  their  arms 
and  shoulders,  and  with  one  end  of  it,  by 
main  force,  assailed  the  walls.  The  com- 
pound ram  was  a  large  beam  with  a  head  of 
iron,  which  was  sometimes  made  to  resemble 
the  bead  of  a  ram.  It  was  suspended  by  ropes 
to  a  beam  supported  by  posts,  and  balanced 
so  as  to  swing  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
was  impelled  Dy  men  against  the  wall.  These 
rams  were  sometimes  120  feet  in  length. 

Battering-train.  A  train  of  artillery  used 
solely  for  besieging  a  strong  place,  inclu- 
sive of  mortars  and  howitzers.    See  Siboe- 

TBAIN. 

Battery.  A  battery  consists  of  two  or 
more  pieces  of  artillerv  in  the  field.  The 
term  battery  also  implies  the  implacement 
of  ordnance  destined  to  act  offensively  or 
defensively.  It  also  refers  to  the  company 
charged  with  a  certain  number  of  pieces  of 
ordnance.  The  ordnance  constitutes  the 
battery ;  men  serve  it ;  horses  drag  it,  and 
epaulroents  may  shelter  it. 

Ambulant  Battbrt,  heavy  guns  mount- 
ed on  traveling  carriages,  and  moved  as 
occasion  may  require,  either  to  positions  on 
the  coast  or  in  besieged  places. 

Barbettb  Battbribs  are  those  without 
embrasures,  in  which  the  guns  are  raised  to 
fire  over  the  parapet. 

Battert  d' Enfilade  is  one  that  sweeps 
the  whole  length  of  a  line,  or  the  face  or 
flank  of  any  work. 

Battbrt  de  Reverse  is  one  which  plays 
upon  the  rear  of  the  troops  appointed  to  de- 
fend a  place. 

Battbrt  bk  Echarpe  is  that  which 
plays  obliquely. 

Breaching  Battbrt.    See  Breach. 

CoYBRED,  or  Masked  Battbrt  is  when 
the  <vinnon  and  gunners  are  covered  by  a 
bank  or  breastwork,  commonly  made  of 
brushwood,  fagots,  and  earth. 

Cross-batteries  are  two  batteries  which 
play  athwart  each  other  upon  the  same  ob- 
ject, forming  there  an  angle,  and  battering 
with  more  effect*  because  what  one  battery 
shakes  the  other  beats  down. 

Facine  and  Gabion  Batteries  are  bat- 
teries constructed  of  those  machines  where 
sods  are  scarce,  and  the  earth  very  loose  and 
sandy. 

Floatinq   Batteries  are  such  as  are 


erected  either  on  rafU  or  on  the  hulls  of 
ships. 

Gun-battert  is  a  defense  constructed  of 
earth  faced  with  green  sods  or  fascines,  some- 
times of  gabions  filled  with  earth.  It  con- 
sists of  a  breastwork,  epaulment,  or  parapet ; 
the  open  spaces  through  which  the  muzzles 
of  the  cannon  are  pointed  are  called  embrtU' 
aureSf  and  the  solia  masses  between  the  em- 
brasures, merlons  ;  the  genouUlerea  are  those 
parts  of  the  parapet  which  cover  the  carriage 
of  the  gun.  The  platforms  are  plank  floors 
made  to  prevent  the  cannon  from  sinking 
into  the  ground ;  they  are  .made  with  a  slope 
to  check  the  recoil  of  the  guns,  and  to  render 
it  more  easy  to  bring  them  forward  again 
when  loaded. 

Half-sunken  Battbrt.  This  term  is 
applied  to  a  battery  in  which  the  earth  to 
form  the  parapet  is  derived  partly  from  a 
ditch  in  front  and  partly  fh>m  the  excava- 
tion of  the  terre-plein.  See  Artillert, 
also  Cay  alter. 

Mortar-batteries  differ  from  gun- 
batteries  in  this,  that  the  parapets  have  no 
embrasures,  and  the  platforms  have  no  slope, 
but  are  exactly  horizontal ;  the  shells  being 
fired  quite  over  the  parapet,  commonly  at  an 
elevation  of  45**. 

Open  Battbrt  is  a  number  of  cannon, 
commonly  fieM-pieces,  ranged  in  a  row 
abreast  on  some  natural  elevation  of  ground, 
or  on  an  artificial  bank  raised  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Raised  Battert,  one  whose  terre-plein 
is  elevated  considerably  above  the  ground. 

Redan  Batteries  are  such  as  flank  each 
other  at  the  salient  and  re-entrant  angles  of 
a  fortification. 

Ricochet  Battbrt,  so  called  by  its  in- 
ventor Vauban,  was  first  used  at  the  siege 
of  Aeth  in  1697.  It  is  a  method  of  dis- 
chai^ng  cannon  with  a  very  small  charge 
of  powder,  and  with  Just  elevation  enough 
to  fire  over  the  parapet.  When  properly 
managed  its  effects  are  most  destructive ;  for 
the  shot,  rolling  along  the  opposite  rampart, 
dismounts  the  cannon  and  disperses  or  de- 
stroys the  troops.  Ricochet  practice  is  not 
confined  to  cannon  alone;  small  mortars 
and  howitzers  may  be  effectually  employed 
for  the  same  pur]>ose. 

Sunken  Battert,  where  the  sole  of  the 
embrasures  is  on  a  level  with  the  ground, 
and  the  platforms  are  consequently  sunk 
below  it. 

Battery-boxes  are  square  chests  or  boxes, 
filled  with  earth  or  dung ;  used  in  making 
batteries,  where  gabions  and  earth  are  not  to 
be  had.  They  must  not  be  too  large,  but  of 
a  size  that  is  governable. 

Battery-wagon.  It  consists,  besides  the 
limber,  of  a  long-bodied  cart  with  a  round 
top,  which  is  connected  with  the  limber  in 
the  same  way  as  all  other  field-carriages. 
The  lid  opens  on  hinges  placed  at  the  siae ; 
and  in  the  rear  is  fixed  a  movable  forage- 
rack  for  carry i  ng  along  forage.  One  of  these 
wagons  accompanies  each  field  battery,  for 
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the  purpose  of  transporting  carriage-maker's 
and  saddler's  tools,  spare  parts  of  carriages, 
harness,  and  ec^uipments,  and  rough  ma- 
terials for  replacing  different  parts.  Both  it 
and  the  foree  are  made  of  equal  mohility 
with  the  other  field-carriages,  in  order  to 
accompany  them  wherever  they  may  he  re- 
quired to  go.    See  Obdnahce,  Cabriaoks 

FOR. 

Battery,  Electric.  The  apparatus  used  to 
generate  a  current  of  electricity. 

Battery,  or  Traveling  Forge.  See  Ori>- 
VANCie,  Carriaqes  tor. 

Battery  Qun.  A  gun  capahle  of  firing 
continuously  a  great  numher  of  shots  in  a 
short  time.  Applied  to  guns  mounted  upon 
tripods,  stands,  swivels,  or  carriages.  A  mag- 
anne  cannon  in  contradistinction  to  a  maga- 
zine small-arm.  Also  called  machine  gun 
and  miirailUur.  Guns  of  this  kind  existed 
as  early  as  the  14th  century.  From  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  harrels  they  were  called 
killing  organs.  They  have  always  heen  used 
in  various  forms,  but  were  comparatively  in- 
efficient till  recent  times,  when  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  metallic  cartridge  gave  the  sub- 
ject a  new  importance. 

FuekU'a  revolver,  1718,  was  ingeniously 
mounted  upon  a  tripod  with  good  elevating 
and  traversing  arrangements.  It  had  one 
barrel  and  a  movable  rotating  breech  contain- 
ing nine  charges.  These  were  fired  in  suc- 
cession, and  a  new  breech,  ready  charged, 
was  slipped  on.  Two  kinds  of  bullets  were 
used, — round  bullets  against  Christians  and 
square  ones  for  Turks. 

Winana^s  steam  gun,  invented  about  1861 
by  the  celebrated  American  inventor  and 
engineer  Thomas  Winans,  of  Baltimore,  was 
a  battery  gun  of  large  calibre.  The  shot  fell 
from  a  hopper  into  a  breech-chamber,  and 
were  projected  through  the  barrel  by  the 
sudden  admission  behind  it  of  steam  under 
enormous  pressure. 

The  infernal  machine  with  which  Fieschi 
killed  Marshal  Mortier  and  a  large  number 
of  others  in  his  attempt  to  assassinate  Louis 
Philippe,  in  1885,  was  a  crude  form  of  bat- 
tery gun,  consisting  of  a  row  of  gun-barrels 
'fireid  l)y  a  train  of  powder.  Many  battery 
guns  are  of  this  type. 

The  Requa  battery — American — used  in 
the  civil  war,  1861-65,  consisted  of  a  row  of 
24  barrels  on  a  wheel-carriage,  so  arranged 
as  to  give  either  parallel  or  divergent  fire. 
It  was  breech-loading,  the  cartridges  being 
forced  irfto  the  barrels  by  a  transverse  bar 
worked  by  levers.  It  was  capable  of  seven 
Tolleys  a  minute. 

One  of  the  forms  of  miiraiUeur  used  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  was  v^ry  much  the 
same.  The  loading-bar  was  rotating,  and 
had  two  sets  of  chambers.  One  set  was  fired 
while  the  other  was  beine  loaded. 

The  Abberiini  gun  used  in  Europe  has  10 
barrels  arranged  as  in  the  Requa  battery. 
It  is  worked  by  a  crank.  The  cartridges 
are  conveyed  by  mechanical  devices  from  a 
box  magazine  to  the  rear  of  the  barrels. 


The  form  in  which  a  cluster  of  barrels  is 
used  was  probably  first  introduced  in  Franco, 
and  was  made  by  inserting  25  gun-barrels 
into  the  bore  of  a  brass  field-piece,  into  the 
breech  of  which  a  slot  was  cut,  the  open 
rear  ends  of  the  barrels  beins  flush  with  the 
front  wall  of  the  slot.  A  cylinder-case  con- 
taining cartridges  being  placed  in  the  slot,  a 
set  of  plungers  pushed  the  cartridges  into 
the  barrels.  The  case  was  then  replaced  by 
a  firing-block  containing  a  lock  and  pin  for 
each  cartridge. 

This  was  improved  by  mounting  the  bar- 
rels (87)  without  the  casing  and  replacing 
the  cartridge-case  by  a  steel  block  in  which 
the  cartridges  were  fired  without  being 
pushed  into  the  barrels. 

The  first  successful  gun  in  which  the  elus* 
ter  of  barrels  was  made  to  revolve  was  the 
Gatling.  (See  Gatlino  Gun.)  In  this  both 
the  barrels  and  the  locks  revolve.  The  Ghit- 
ling  gun  in  its  various  forms  is  used  by  all 
the  leading  nations  of  Europe.  It  is  used  in 
a  variety  of  ways  for  field  service,  moun- 
tain service,  flank  defense  of  fortifications, 
in  the  main-tops  of  ships,  etc.  It  has  been 
mounted  up6n  the  backs  of  camels,  on  tri- 
pods, swivels,  and  field-carriages.  In  Eu- 
rope its  principal  rival  is  the  Norden/elt,  in 
wnich  tne  barrels  are  stationary  and  the 
breech  mechanism  works  horizontally.  It 
is  probablv  superior  to  the  Ghitling  in  the 
amount  of  metal  thrown  in  a  given  time. 
In  mechanism  and  accuracy  it  is  inferior. 
Its  principal  claim  to  superiority  is  that  it 
fires  either  volleys  or  single  shots.  The  re- 
coil, which  is  always  great  in  volley-guns, 
requires  a  very  heavy  stand,  making  it 
clumsy  and  unwieldy  compared  to  the  Gat- 
ling. Accidents  have  also  happened  in  its 
use  fh>m  defective  mechanism.  Among 
other  American  battery  or  machine  guns 
are  the  Lowell  and  Gardner,  both  of  which 
have  won  enviable  reputations.  A  late 
form  of  the  Gardner  consists  of  two  barrels 
fixed  in  a  brass  casing,  giving  it  the  exter- 
nal appearance  of  an  ordinary  field-piece. 
It  has  less  rapidity  of  fire  (its  maximum 
being  about  857  shots  a  minute)  than  some 
other  guns,  but  it  is  simple,  strong,  and 
efficient. 

The  Taylor  gun  was  something  like  the 
Nordenfelt  in  principle,  having  a  fixed  clus- 
ter of  barrels  and  a  slidine  breech  mechan- 
ism, firine  voUevs  or  single  shots  at  discre- 
tion. A  later  form  of  Taylor  yun  has  the 
barrels  in  a  horizontal  row.  The  improve- 
ment consists  in  rapidity  of  loading.  The 
cartridges  are  carried  in  the  ordinary  paper 
or  wo<Men  cases,  exposing  the  heads.  The 
gun  has  a  number  of  upright  pieces  at  the 
breech  with  grooves  between  them.-  By 
drawing  the  cartridge-case  downward  over 
these  uprights  the  cartridges  are  caught  in 
the  grooves  by  their  flanged  heads.  They 
fall  bv  ^vity,  and  are  conducted  by  suit- 
able devices  in  grooved  channels  to  the  bar- 
rels. This  gun,  it  is  believed,  fires  more 
shots  a  minute  than  any  other,  but  its  me- 
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chanism  is  not  so  perfect  as  several  of  its 
rivals. 

The  JETotehkiss  revolving  cannon  has  the 
largest  calibre  of  the  modern  machine  guns. 
It  differs  from  the  Gatling  in  having  but 
one  lock  for  all  the  barrels.  It  is  worked  by 
a  crank  like  the  Gkttling,  but  the  mechanism 
is  such  that  during  a  part  of  the  revolution 
of  the  crank  the  barrels  are  stationary.  It 
is  during  this  time  that  one  cartridge  is  flred 
and  another  case  extracted.  The  rapidity  of 
fire  is  much  less  than  the  Gatling  and  most 
others,  but  in  perfection  of  mechanism,  ac- 
curacy, and  other  qualities,  it  is  unsurpassed. 
A  peculiar  form  of  brake  is  fitted  to  the 
wheels  of  the  field-gun  to  prevent  the  recoil 
from  moving  the  carriage.  For  the  larger 
sizes  both  shells  and  canister  are  used.  The 
metallic  cartridge-case  is  of  brass.  This  gun 
is  the  invention  of  B.  B.  Hotchkiss,  an 
American,  now  residing  in  Paris.  His  guns 
are  made  at  the  Hotchkiss  Works,  near  that 
city,  and  have  been  adopted  for  flank  de- 
fense of  fortifications  and  for  naval  use  by 
several  of  the  continental  powers. 

Battle.  An  action  or  engagement  be- 
tween the  forces  of  two  armies.  A  battle  is 
either  general  or  partial ;  general,  where  the 
whole  or  the  greater  part  of  each  armv  is 
brought  into  action;  and  partial,  where 
only  brigades,  divisions,  or  corps  d'armee 
are  engaged.  But,  however  the  numbers 
may  vary,  the  great  principles  to  be  applied 
in  delivering  battle  are  in  almost  every  case 
the  same.  Palamedes  of  Argos  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  rang^  an  army  in 
order  of  battle,  placed  sentinels  round  a 
camp,  and  excited  the  soldier's  vigilance  by 
giving  him  a  watch-word. 

Battles  may  be  arranged  into  three  gen- 
eral classes,  de/ensivCf  offensive^  and  mixed 
battles.  In  a  purely  defensive  battle,  an 
army  chooses  a  position  in  which  to  await 
the  enemy,  and  there  to  give  battle  with  no 
other  end  in  view  than  to  hold  this  position 
and  repulse  the  enemy.  In  a  purely  offen^ 
sive  battle,  an  army  seeks  the  enemy  and 
attacks  him  wherever  he  is  to  be  found.  A 
mixed  battle,  is  a  combination  of  these  two. 
The  most  common  case  of  this  last  class  is 
that  in  which  a  position  is  selected  before- 
hand, where  the  army  awaits  the  attack  of 
the  enemy,  and,  at  a  suitable  moment,  moves 
from  it,  and  attacks  the  assaulting  columns. 
This  case  is  sometimes  known  as  a  defen^ 
sive-qffensive  battle.  Details  of  particular 
battles  and  engagements  are  given  under 
their  respective  headings  in  this  work. 

Battle-Abbey.  In  Sussex, .  England ; 
founded  by  William  I.  1067,  on  the  plain 
where  the  battle  of  Hastings  was  fought, 
October  14,  1066.  It  was  dedicated  to  St. 
Martin,  and  given  to  Benedictine  monks, 
who  were  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  the  slain. 
The  original  name  of  the  plain  was  Hethe- 
land.  After  the  battle  of  Hastings,  a  list 
was  taken  of  William's  chiefs,  amounting 
to  629,  and  called  the  BaUle-RoU;  and 
among  these  chiefs  the  lands  and  distinc- 


tions of  the  followers  of  the  defeated  Harold 
were  distributed. 

Battle-array.  Array  or  order  of  battle ; 
the  disposition  of  forces  preparatory  to  a 
battle. 

Battle-axe.  A  weapon  much  used  by  the 
earl^  northern  nations,  Celtic  and  Scandi- 
navian, requiring  i^reat  strength  in  its  use. 
Some  were  held  with  one  hand,  some  with 
two;  the  former  kind  could  be  wielded 
equally  by  horse  and  foot,  but  the  latter  was 
for  foot  soldiers  only.  The  battle-axe  has  a 
longer  handle,  and  a  broader,  stronger,  and 
sharper  blade  than  the  common  axe.  During 
the  Middle  Ages  and  somewhat  earlier,  it 
was  much  used  in  sorties,  and  to  prevent 
the  escalading  of  a  besieged  fortress.  The 
poU'^ixe  diffeAd  but  little  nom  the  battle-axe. 
The  black-bill  and  brown-^ill  were  a  sort  of 
halbert,  having  a  cutting  part  like  a  wood- 
man's bill,  with  a  spike  prelecting  from  the 
back,  and  another  from  the  head.  The 
glaive  was  a  kind  of  pole-axe  or  bill  used  by 
the  Welsh. 

Battle-cries.    See  War^ries. 

Battle-ground.  A  village  of  Tippecanoe 
Co.,  Ind.,  where  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe 
was  fought,  November  7,  1811,  between 
Gen.  Harrison  and  the  Indians  under  the 
chief  Tecumseh  and  his  brother  the  "  Pro- 
phet." 

Battlements.  The  indentations  in  the 
top  of  old  castles,  or  fortified  walls,  in  the 
form  of  embrasures,  for  the  greater  con- 
venience of  firing  or  looking  through. 

Battle  of  the  Giants.    See  Marion  and. 

Battle  of  the  Herrings.  A  name  given 
by  historians  to  an  engagement  which  took 
place  February  12,  1429,  in  which  Sir  John 
Fastolfe,  an  English  general  at  the  head  of 
1500  men,  gained  a  victory  over  6000  French- 
men near  Orleans,  and  brought  a  convoy  of 
stores  in  safety  to  the  English  camp  before 
that  place.  The  stores  comprised  a  large 
quantity  of  herrings. 

Battle  of  the  Nations.    See  Leipsio. 

Battle  of  the  Spurs.  A  name  given  to 
the  battle  of  Courtrai  (which  see) ;  also  to 
that  of  Guinegate.    See  Guinkqatk. 

Battle  of  the  Standard.  A  name  given 
to  a  battle  between  the  English  and  Scotch 
at  Northallerton  (which  see). 

Battle  of  the  Thirty.  A  name  given  in 
English  and  French  history  to  a  celebrated 
engagement  which  took  place  at  a  spot 
known  as  Midway  Oak,  half-way  between 
the  castles  of  Josselin  and  PloeVmel,  in 
France,  March  27,  1851.  The  French  gen- 
eral Beaumanoir,  commanding  at  the  former 
place,  being  enraged  at  the  English  general 
Bemborough,  occupying  the  latter  position, 
challenged  him  to  fight.  Upon  this  it  was 
agreed  that  80  knights  of  each  party  should 
meet  and  decide  the  contest.  At  the  first 
onset  the  English  were  successful,  but  Bern- 
borough  having  been  killed,  the  French  re- 
newed the  struggle  with  redoubled  courage, 
and  finally  won  the  victory. 

Battle-range.    The  range  corresponding 
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to  the  maximum  "dangerous  space"  for  the 
trajectory  of  any  fire-arm.  This  range  is 
somewhat  greater  for  such  fire-arm  employed 
against  mounted  troop  than  against  foot 
troops.  For  instance,  it  is  262  yards  for  the 
Springfield  rifie  (calihre  .45)  when  used 
against  foot  troops,  and  represents  the  ex- 
treme range  for  wnich  the  rear  sight  may  he 
set  so  as  to  cover  such  foot  troops  continu- 
ously hetween  that  point  and  the  firer. 
There  is  also  a  "dangerous  space"  of  76 
yards  hehind  that  point  for  the  foot  soldier ; 
hence  the  maximum  "dangerous  space"  is 
337  yards,  and  is  a  continuous  one.  For  the 
same  arm  «nd  against  cavalry,  the  "  hattle- 
range"  is  291  yards,  corresponding  to  a  max- 
imum continuous  "  dangerous  space,"  front 
and  rear,  of  (291+96=)  886  yards.  For 
the  carhine  (cal.  .46)  against  infantry,  this 
range  is  204  yards,  and  the  maximum  "  dan- 
gerous space"  is  800  yards.  Upon  the  latest 
model  sights  (1879)  for  these  two  fire-arms, 
the  letter  "^"  is  placed  opposite  the  "  bat- 
tle-range" elevation,  and  indicates  the  most 
suitable  one  for  firing  at  an  enemy's  line  of 
battle ;  with  this  elevation  and  the  aim  taken 
at  the  foot,  the  enemy  will  be  hit  wherever 
he  may  be  within  a  range  of  about  400  yards. 
The  most  effective  fire,  and  one  covering  the 
greatest  zone  of  continuous  "dangerous 
space,"  can  be  secured  by  causing  troops  to 
lie  down,  to  fire  at  the  feet  of  the  opposing 
line,  and  to  use  the  "  battle"  elevation.  The 
zone  then  swept  will  be  round  about  600 
yards  for  troops  armed  with  the  service  rifle. 
See  Danokboub  Space. 

Battle,  The  Fearless.  An  engagement 
between  the  Lacedasmonians  under  Archi- 
damus  III.  and  the  Arcadians. 

Battre  (Fr.).  To  direct  one  or  more  pieces 
of  ordnance  in  such  a  manner  that  any 
riven  ol^ect  may  be  destroyed  or  broken 
into  by  the  continued  discharge  of  cannon- 
ball,  or  other  warlike  material ;  it  likewise 
means  to  silence  an  enemy's  fire. 

Battre  dc  Front  (Fr.),  To  throw  can- 
non-balls in  a  perpendicular  or  almost  per- 
pendicular direction  against  any  body  or 
place  which  becomes  an  object  of  attack. 
This  mode  of  attack  is  less  effectual  than  any 
other  unless  hatUHng  in  breach, 

Baulois.  A  piece  of  punk  stufiT,  used  by 
miners  for  firing  the  saucision,  or  train. 

Bavaria.  A  kingdom  in  South  Germany ; 
conquered  from  the  Celtic  Gauls  by  the 
Franks,  between  680  and  660.  The  country 
was  afterwards  governed  by  dukes  subject  to 
the  French  monarchs.  Tasillon  II.  was  de- 
posed by  Charlemagne,  who  established  mar- 
graves in  788.  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Brunswick,  was  dis- 
possessed in  1180  by  the  emperor  Frederick 
Barbarossa  (who  had  previously  been  his 
friend  and  -benefactor.)  Bavaria  supported 
Austria  in  the  contest  with  Prussia  in  June, 
1866,  and  took  part  in  the  war ;  made  peace 
with  Prussia  August  22.  Took  part  with 
Prussia  against  the  French  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  1870. 


Bavier.    The  beaver  of  a  helmet. 

Bavin.    The  old  word  for  fascine. 

Bayberry  Tallow.  A  product  of  the  wax 
myrtle,  used  as  lubricant  for  bullets. 

Bayeux.  A  city  in  the  department  of 
Calvados,  France,  17  miles  west-northwest  of 
Caen ;  captured  and  sacked  by  Henry  I.  of 
England  in  1106;  by  Philip  of  Navarre  in 
18^ ;  the  English  took  possession  of  it,  1460 ; 
the  Protestants  in  1661 ;  Lamoricidre  for  the 
League  in  1689,  and  the  Duke  of  Montpen- 
sier  m  1690. 

Baylen.  A  town  in  Southern  Spain,  where 
on  July  20, 1808,  the  French,  commanded  by 
Gens.  Dupont  and  Wedel,  were  defeated  by 
the  Spaniards  under  Reding,  Coupigny,  and 
other  generals,  whose  force  amounted  to 
26,000. 

Bayonet.  A  triangular  dagger,  made  with 
a  hollow  handle  and  a  shoulder,  to  fix  on  the 
muzzle  of  a  rifle,  so  that  its  presence  does  not 
impede  either  the  charging  or  firing  of  the 
piece.  It  is  said  to  have  heen  invented  at 
Bayonne,  in  France,  about  1647,  1670,  or 
1690.  It  was  used  at  Killiecrankie  in  1689, 
and  at  Marsaglia  by  the  French  in  1698, 
"  with  great  success  against  the  enemy,  un- 
prepar^  for  the  encounter  with  so  formid- 
able a  novelty."  Bayonets  are  sometimes 
made  in  other  shapes.  See  Sword-batokkt 
and  TftowKL-BATOirxT. 

Bayonet  Exercise.  A  drill  in  fencing 
with  the  bayonet  fixed  on  the  gun. 

Bayonet  Scabbard.  A  leather  or  metal- 
lic case  for  carrying  the  bayonet  suspended 
from  the  belt. 

Bayonne.  An  ancient  city  in  Southern 
France,  at  the  confiuence  of  tne  Adour  and 
Nive;  held  by  the  British  from  1296  till  it 
was  taken  by  Charles  VII.  The  queens  of 
Spain  and  France  met  here  in  1666  the  cruel 
Duke  of  Alva,  it  is  supposed  to  arrange  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Charles  IV. 
of  Spain  abdicated  here  in  favor  of  his 
"friend  and  ally,"  the  emperor  Napoleon, 
May  4,  1808.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Ba- 
yonne was  much  desperate  fighting  between 
the  French  and  English  armies,  December 
10,  11,  and  18,  1818 ;  invested  by  the  British 
January  14,  1814;  on  April  14,  the  French 
made  a  sally  and  attacked  the  English  with 
success,  but  were  at  length  driven  back.  The 
loss  of  the  British  was  considerable,  and 
Lieut.-Gen.  Sir  John  Hope  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner. 

Ba3rou.  A  long  and  narrow  place;  a 
branch  of  a  trench  in  fortification ;  a  hose 
or  leathern  pipe;  the  outlet  of  a  lake;  a 
channel  for  water. 

Baza.  A  city  in  Andalusia,  Spain ;  it 
was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  under  Ferdi- 
nand V.  from  the  Moors  in  December,  1489, 
after  a  siege  of  nearly  seven  months;  in 
1810  the  Spaniards  under  Gens.  Blake  and 
Freire  were  defeated  by  the  French  under 
Marshal  Soult. 

Bazar.  The  sutler  establishment  which 
accompanies  a  native  regiment  in  the  India 
service  wherever  it  goes. 
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Baseillet.  A  village  in  the  ArdenneSf 
Northeast  France.  During  the  dreadful 
hattle  of  Sedan,  September  1, 1870,  Baseilles 
was  burnt  by  the  Bavarians,  and  outrages 
committed.  Of  nearly  2000  inhabiUnU 
scarcely  60  remained  alive,  and  these  indig- 
nantly denied  having  given  provocation. 
The  cause  of  provocation  appears  to  have 
been  that  an  old  woman  whose  husband  and 
sons  had  been  killed  had  fired  upon  and 
killed  two  Bavarians. 

Bazoche-des-Hautes.  Near  Orleans, 
Central  France.  Here  a  part  of  the  army 
of  the  Loire,  under  Gen.  d'Aurelle  de  Pala- 
dines,  was  defeated  after  a  severe  action  by 
the  Germans  under  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Mecklenburg,  December  2,  1870. 

Beach-master.  Formerly  a  superior  offi- 
cer, appointed  to  superintend  the  disembar- 
kation of  an  attacking  force,  who  holds  ple- 
nary powers,  and  generally  leads  the  storm- 
ing-party.  His  acts  when  in  the  heat  of 
action  are  unquestioned. 

Beachy  Head.  A  promontory.  Southeast 
Sussex,  England,  near  which  the  British  and 
Dutch  fleets,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Tor- 
rington,  were  defeated  by  a  superior  French 
force  under  Admiral  "[fourville,  June  80, 
1690 :  the  allies  suffered  very  severely.  The 
Dutch  lost  2  admirals,  500  men,  ana  several 
ships,— sunk  to  prevent  th^m  ft*om  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  the  English 
lost  2  ships  and  400  men.  The  admirals  on 
both  sides  were  blamed, — ^the  English  for 
not  fighting,  the  French  for  not  pursuing 
the  victory. 

Beacon.  A  signal-fire  to  notify  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enem^. 

Bear.  In  a  military  sense,  a  piece  of 
ordnance  is  said  to  6ear,  or  come  to  bear,  or 
is  brought  to  bear,  when  pointed  directly 
against  the  object ;  that  is,  pointed  to  hit  the 
object. 

Bear,  Order  of.  Was  a  military  order  in 
Switzerland,  instituted  by  the  emperor 
Frederick  II.  in  1218,  by  way  of  acknowl- 
edgment for  the  service  the  Swiss  had  done 
him,  and  in  favor  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall. 
To  the  collar  of  the  order  hung  a  medal,  on 
which  was  represented  a  bear  raised  on  an 
eminence  of  earth. 

Beard.  The  reflected  points  of  the  head 
of  an  ancient  arrow,  particularly  of  such  as 
were  jagged. 

Beat.  In  a  military  sense,  to  gain  the 
day,  to  win  the  battle,  etc. 

Beating  the  Wind.  Was  a  practice  in 
use  in  the  ancient  method  of  trial  oy  combat. 
If  one  of  the  combatants  did  not  appear  in 
the  field  at  the  time  appointed,  the  other  was 
to  make  so  many  flourishes  with  his  weapon, 
by  which  he  wtfb  entitled  to  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a  conqueror. 

Beauc^ant,or  Beaucent  (Fr.).  Standard 
of  the  Knights  Templar ;  it  was  white  on 
one  side  and  black  on  the  other. 

Beaugency.  An  ancient  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Loiret,  and  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Loire.    It  was  at  one 


time  surrounded  by  walls,  flanked  with  tow- 
ers and  bastions,  and  defended  by  a  strong 
castle,  now  ruined.  In  the  history  of  the 
wars  of  France  Beaugency  occupies  a  con- 
spicuous place;  it  was  successively  in  the 
hands  of  the  Huns,  Saxons,  Normans,  and 
English,  but  the  town  sustained  most  dam- 
age during  the  religious  wars  of  the  16th 
century. 

Beaumont.  A  town  in  the  department  of 
the  Somme,  France;  here  the  French  routed 
the  allies,  June  16, 1816. 

Beaumont.  A  village  near  Sedan,  de- 
partment of  Ardennes,  Northeast  France. 
Near  here  a  part  of  the  army  of  Marshal 
MacMahon,  under  De  Failly,  which,  after 
vainly  endeavoring  to  reach  Metz,  was  re- 
treating before  the  Germans  under  the  crown 
prince  of  Prussia,  was  surprised,  defeated, 
and  driven  across  the  Meuse  at  Mouzon, 
August  80,  1870.  The  French  loss  included 
about  7000  prisoners,  many  guns,  and  much 
camp  equipage.  The  victory  was  chiefly 
gained  by  the  Bavarians. 

Beaune-la-Rolande.  A  village  in  the 
Loiret,  France.  Here  the  French  army  of 
the  Loire  under  Gen.  d'Aurelle  de  Pala- 
dines  was  defeated  by  the  Germans  under 
Prince  Frederick  Charles,  in  an  attempt  to 
march  in  the  direction  of  Fontainebleau,  to 
relieve  Paris,  November  28,  1870.  The 
French  loss  was  reported  by  the  Germans  to 
be  1000  dead  and  ^XM)  wounded,  with  more 
than  1700  prisoners.  Their  own  loss  was 
also  heavy. 

Beauvais  (Northern  France).  The  an- 
cient BeUovaeif  formerly  capital  of  Picardy. 
When  besieged  by  Charles  the  Bold,  duke 
of  BuN^undy,  with  80,000  men,  the  women 
under  Jeanne  Fourquet  or  Lain^,  also  called 
de  la  Hachette,  fh>m  her  using  that  weapon, 
particularly  distinguished  themselves,  and 
the  duke  raised  the  siege,  July  10,  1472.  In 
memory  of  this,  the  women  of  Beauvais  walk 
flrst  in  the  procession  on  the  anniversary  of 
their  deliverance. 

Bebra.  A  sort  of  Javelin,  used  by  the 
ancient  Germans ;  it  was  an  imitation  of  the 
pilum  of  the  Romans. 

Bee  de  Corbin  (Fr.).  A  kind  of  halbert 
formerly  used  by  the  body-guards  of  the 
kings  of  France. 

Bechlia.  Light  cavi^ry  of  the  Turks, 
composed  of  picked  men  and  horses. 

Bedainea  (Fr,)'-  Stone  bullets  which 
were  thrown  from  catapults  during  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Bednore,  or  Nuggur.  A  large  city  of 
Mysore,  India.  In  1768  it  was  taken  and 
pillaged  by  Hyder  AH,  who  subsequentlv 
made  it  the  seat  of  his  own  government,  lit 
was  taken  by  the  British  under  Gen.  Mat- 
thews in  1788,  but  was  soon  retaken  by 
TippoQ,  at  the  head  of  a  vastly  siroerior  force, 
when  Gen.  Matthews  and  all  the  principal 
British  officers  were  put  to  death. 

Bedouins.  Wanaering  tribes  of  Arabs, 
living  on  the  plunder  of  travelers,  etc.  They 
profess  a  form  of  Mohammedanism,  and  are 
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Soverned  by  sheikhs.  They  are  said  to  be 
escendants  of  Ishmael. 
Beds.  Are  receptacles  for  ordnance  of 
large  calibre, — mortar^beds  serve  the  same 
purpose  as  spin-carriages.  They  are  made 
of  solid  timber,  consisting  generally  of  two 
pieces  fastened  together  with  strong  iron 
Dolts  and  bars.  Their  sizes  depend  on  the 
kind  of  mortar  they  carry.  The  beds  for 
the  smaller  mortars  are  made  of  one  solid 
block  only.  The  reason  that  a  bed  is  used 
for  a  mortar  instead  of  a  wheel-carriage  is 
on  account  of  the  high  elevation  at  which  a 
mortar  is  usually  fired,  when  the  recoil,  in- 
stead of  forcing  the  piece  backwards,  tends 
to  force  it  downwards,  and  this  tendency 
becomes  so  great  at  the  higher  angles  that 
no  wheel-carriage  could  long  sustain  the 
shock. 

Beeren,  Gross.  A  village  of  Prussia, 
11  miles  east-southeast  of  rotsdam,  well 
known  as  the  scene  of  a  great  victory  gained 
by  the  Prussians  over  the  French  on  August 
22-28,  1818. 

Beetles.  In  a  military  sense,  Are  large 
wooden  hammers  for  driving  down  palisades, 
and  for  other  uses. 

Beetlestock.  The  stock  or  handle  of  a 
beetle. 

Befbrt,  or  Belfort.  A  fortified  town  in 
the  department  of  Haut-Bhin,  France; 
sustained  several  sieges ;  taken  by  the  Aus- 
trians  in  181^  Its  citadel  was  constructed 
by  Yauban. 

Beg,  or  Bey.  A  Turkish  title,  rather 
vague  in  its  import,  and  commonly  ^iven  to 
superior  military  officers,  ship-captains,  and* 
distinguished  foreigners.  Idore  strictly,  it 
applies  to  the  governor  of  a  small  district, 
who  bears  a  horse-tail  as  a  sign  of  his  rank. 
Bet^lerbee,  or  more  correctly  Beilerbegi 
("lord  of  lords"),  is  the  title  given  to  the 
governor  of  a  province  who  bears  three 
horse-tails  as  his  badge  of  honor,  and  has 
authority  over  several  begs,  agas,  etc. 

Begkos,  or  Beikos.  A  large  village  of 
Anatolia,  on  the  Bosphorus,  8  miles  north- 
northeast  of  Scutari;  said  to  be  the  locality 
of  the  contest  between  Pollux  and  Amycus, 
in  which  the  latter  was  killed;  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Crimean  war,  the 
allied  fleets  anchored  in  B^kos  Bay,  prior 
to  their  entering  the  Black  Sea,  in  January, 
1864. 

Behourd,  Bihourt,  or  Bohourt  (Fr. ).  This 
name  was  given  during  the  Middle  Ages,  to 
a  combat  on  horseback,  lance  in  hand  ;  also 
a  tilting  of  cavaliers,  which  took  place  at 
public  amusements. 

Beilan.  A  town  and  mountain-pass  of 
S^ria  at  its  northern  extremity,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  Iskanderoon.  Here  the 
Egyptian  troops  totally  defeated  the  Turks 

Belbeys,  or  Belbeis.  A  town  of  Lower 
^f^yp^i  ^^  ^®  eastern  arm  of  the  Nile, 
28  miles  north-northeast  of  Cairo;  it  is 
inclosed  by  earthen  ramparts,  and  is  a 
station  on  the  route  from  Egypt  to  Syria. 


During  the  expedition  of  the  French  into 
Egypt,  Gen.  Bonaparte  had  the  ancient  for- 
tifications repaired. 

Beleaguer.  To  invest  a  town  or  fortress, 
so  as  to  preclude  escape ;  to  besiege  *,  to  block- 
ade. 

Belem.  A  town  of  Portugal,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tagus,  near  Lisbon.  It  is  his- 
torically interesting  as  the  place  from 
whence  Vasco  de  Gama  set  sail  on  his  voy- 
age of  oriental  discovery ;  it  was  taken  in 
November,  1807,  by  the  French,  the  royal 
family  of  Portugal  embarking  from  its  quay 
for  Brazil  as  they  entered ;  in  1888,  it  was 
occupied  by  Don  Pedro's  troops. 

Belemnon.  A  dart  used  by  the  ancient 
Grecians. 

Belfry,  or  BefTroi.  Among  military 
writers  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  movable 
tower,  often  several  stories  high,  erected 
by  besiegers  for  purposes  of  attack  and  de- 
fense. 

Belgian-fuze.    See  BoRMANK-ruzv. 

Belgium.  Late  the  southern  portion  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  anciently 
theterritory  of  the  BelgsB,  who  were  finally 
conquered  by  Julius  Cesar,  51  B.c. ;  a  revo- 
lution commenced  at  Brussels,  August  26, 
1880;  Antwerp  taken  (except  the  citadel), 
December  28,  1880.  The  king  of  the  Neth- 
erlands commenced  war  August  8,  1881, 
but  France  sent  50,000  troops  to  assist  Bel- 
gium, which  efiTected  an  armistice.  Ant- 
werp was  taken  by  the  French,  December 
28,  1882,  and  the  French  army  returned  to 
France  immediately  after.  For  previous 
history,  see  Flandkbs. 

Belgrade.  An  ancient  city  in  Servia,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Danube.  It  was  taken 
from  the  Greek  emperor  by  Solomon,  king 
of  Hungary,  in  1086 ;  gallantly  defended  by 
John  Huniades,  against  the  Turks  under 
Mahomet  II.,  July  to  ^September,  1466, 
when  the  latter  was  defeated  with  the  loss 
of  40,000  men ;  it  was  taken  by  Sultan  Soly- 
man,  1621,  and  retaken  by  the  Imperialists 
in  1688,  from  whom  it  was  again  taken  by 
the  Turks,  1690;  besieged  in  May,  1717,  by 
Prince  Eugene.  On  August  6,  of  that  year, 
the  Turkish  army,  200,000  strong,  ap- 
proached to  relieve  it,  and  a  sanguinary  battle 
was  fought  at  Peterwardein,  in  which  the 
Turks  lost  20,000  men  ;  after  this  battle  Bel- 
grade surrendered.  In  1789  it  was  ceded  to 
the  Turks,  after  its  fine  fortifications  had 
been  demolished ;  retaken  in  1789,  and  re- 
stored at  the  peace  of  Keichenbach  in  1790. 
The  Servian  insurgents  had  possession  of  it 
in  1806 ;  in  1816,  it  was  placed  under  Prince 
Milosch,  subject  to  Turkey;  the  fortifica- 
tions were  restored  in  1820 ;  the  fortress  was 
surrendered  by  the  Turks  to  the  Servians 
about  August,  1867. 

Belier  {Fr.).  A  battering-ram,  inve.nted 
by  the  Carthaginians  about  441  B.C. ;  used 
in  ancient  times  for  siese  purposes.  Also  a 
wooden  machine  for  driving  wedges  under  a 
ship's  bottom. 
Bellair.    In  North  America;  this  town 
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waa  attacked  by  the  British  forces  under  Sir 
Peter  Parker,  who,  after  an  obstinate  en- 
gagement, were  repulsed  with  considerable 
loss;  their  gallant  commander  was  killed 
August  80,  1814. 

Belle-Alliance.  A  farm-house  on  the 
field  of  Waterloo,  Belgium ;  it  is  situated 
on  the  right  side  of  the  his;h-road  to  Brussels 
and  about  two  miles  from  Mount-Saint-Jean. 
Here  Napoleon  marshaled  his  guards  for 
their  last  effort  at  Waterloo ;  and  here  Wel- 
lington and  Blucher  met  after  the  battle 
was  gained  by  the  allies. 

B&egarde.  A  hill  fortress  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Pvr^nto  Orien- 
tales.  Here  the  French  under  Philip  III. 
were  defeated  by  Peter  III.  of  Aragon,  in 
1285;  captured  by  the  Spaniards  in  1674, 
and  affain  by  the  Frencn  under  Marshal 
Schomberg,  in  1675;  blockaded  and  taken 
by  the  Spaniards  under  Bicardos,  but  was 
retaken  by  the  French  in  the  following  year. 

Belleiale.  An  isle  on  the  southeast  of 
Brittany,  France,  erected  into  a  duchy  for 
Marshal  Belleisle  in  1742,  in  reward  of  his 
military  and  diplomatic  services,  by  Lbuis 
XV.  Belleisle  was  taken  by  the  British 
forces  under  Commodore  Keppel  and  Gen. 
Hodgson,  after  a  desperate  resistance,  June 
7,  1761 ;  restored  to  France  in  1768. 

Belley,  Bellica,  Bellicum,  or  Bellicium. 
A  town  in  the  department  of  Ain,  France, 
89  miles  east  from  Lyons,  formerly  fortified. 
Belley  seryed  as  a  place  of  arms  to  Cesar 
against  the  Allobroges;  burned  by  Alaric 
in  890 ;  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  dukes 
of  Savoy ;  it  was  ceded  to  France  in  1601. 

Belligerent.  In  a  state  of  warfare.  Hence 
any  two  or  more  nations  at  war  are  called 
belligerent  powers. 

Bellinzona.  A  town  in  the  Swiss  canton 
of  Ticino,  on  the  river  Ticino.  It  has  several 
castles,  and  was  captured  and  recaptured 
several  times  by  the  Germans,  Swiss,  and 
French. 

Bellipotent.    Powerftil  or  mighty  in  war. 

Bell-metal.  An  alloy  of  about  78  parts 
copper  and  22  of  tin,  used  in  making  bells. 
It  IS  harder  and  more  sonorous  than  gun- 
metal,  but  much  more  brittle. 

BeUovaci.  The  most  powerAil  of  the 
Belgn,  dwelt  in  the  modern  BeauvaUj  be- 
tween the  Seine,  Oise,  Somme,  and  Bresle. 
In  Cassar's  time  they  could  bring  100,000 
men  into  the  field,  but  they  were  subdued 
by  Cnsar  with  the  other  Belgss. 

Bellows-house.     See  Ordnangx,  Caii- 

BIAOES   FOR,   TRAyELINQ   FOROS. 

Bells  of  Arms.  In  the  British  service, 
are  tents  in  front  of  the  (juarters  of  each 
company  of  infantry,  in  which  the  arms  are 
pilea.  In  Indian  cantonments,  the  bells  of 
arms  are  of  masonry. 

Beloochistan,  Southern  Asia.  The  an- 
cient OedroBicu  The  capital,  Kel&t,  was 
taken  by  the  British  in  the  Afghan  war,  in 
1889 ;  abandoned  in  1840 ;  taken  and  held 
for  a  short  time  in  1841. 

Belt,  Great.    A  strait  forming  the  central 


communication  between  the  Baltic  and  the 
Cattegat ;  it  separates  the  island  of  Funen 
from  that  of  Seeland.  In  the  winter  of 
1658,  while  fk*ozen,  it  was  crossed  by  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  and  his 
army,  on  his  way  to  beside  Copenhagen. 

Belts.  Leathern  suspenders  of  different 
sorts  and  for  various  purposes,  viz. :  stoord 
belts,  to  which  swords  hang;  shoulder  or 
erosa  belts,  broad  leathern  belts,  crossing 
from  the  right  shoulder,  and  to  which  the 
pouch  is  affixed;  and  leathern  straps  fixed 
round  the  waist,  by  which  a  sword  or  bay- 
onet is  suspended. 

Benares.  A  holy  city  of  the  Hindoos 
in  India;  it  was  ceded  by  the  nabob  of 
Oude  to  the  English  in  1755 ;  the  scene  of 
an  insurrection  in  1781,  which  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  the  British  interests  in  Hinaostan. 
In  June,  1857,  Col.  Neil  succeeded  in  sup- 
pressing attempts  to  join  the  Sepoy  mutiny. 

Ben-Azzedin.  A  place  in  Algiers,  where 
the  French  fought  tne  Kabyles,  September 
9,  1848. 

Benburb.  Near  Armagh  (Northern  Ire- 
land). Here  O'Neill  totally  defeated  the  Eng- 
lish under  Monroe,  June  5, 1646.  Moore  says 
that  it  was  **  the  only  great  victory  since  the 
days  of  Brian  Boru  achieved  by  an  Irish 
chieftain  in  the  cause  of  Ireland." 

Bend.  In  heraldry,  is  one  of  the  ordi- 
naries, or  more  important  figures.  It  is 
formed  of  two  parallel  lines  drawn  from  the 
dexter  to  the  sinister  base,  and  consequently 
passing  athwart  the  shield.  It  is  supposed 
to  represent  a  shoulder-belt,  or  scarf  worn 
over  the  shoulder. 

Bender  (Bessarabia,  European  Russia). 
Was  the  asylum  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden 
after  his  defeat  at  Pultowa  by  the  czar  Peter 
the  Great,  July  8,  1709.  The  peace  of 
Bender  was  concluded  in  1711 ;  it  was  taken 
by  storm,  by  the  Russians,  in  September, 
1770;  again  taken  by  Potemkin  in  1789; 
and  again  stormed  in  1809.  It  was  restored 
at  the  peace  of  Jassy,  but  retained  at  the 
peace  oi  1812. 

Benevente.  A  small  town  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Alentejo,  Portugal,  where  Lord 
Paget,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  in 
1808,  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  a 
brilliant  cavalry  action,  against  the  French 
under  Marshal  Soult;  when  Gen.  Lefebre 
Desnouettes,  who  commanded  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  French  forces,  was  taken 
prisoner. 

Benevento  (anc.  Beneventum).  An  an- 
cient city  in  South  Italy,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Diomedes  the  Greek,  after  the 
fall  of  Troy ;  Pyrrhus  of  Macedon,  during 
his  invasion  of  Italy,  was  totally  defeated 
near  Beneventum,  275  B.C.  At  a  battle 
fought  here,  Februury  26,  1266,  Manfred, 
king  of  Sicily,  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
Charles  of  Anjou,  who  thus  became  virtu- 
ally master  of  Italy.  It  was  seized  by  the 
king  of  Naples,  but  restored  to  the  pope, 
1778 ;  it  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1798, 
and  restored  to  the  pope  in  1814. 
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Bengal.  Chief  presidency  of  British  In- 
dia, containing  Calcutta,  the  capital.  Its 
governors  were  delegated  by  the  sovereigns 
of  Delhi  till  1340,  when  it  became  independ- 
ent. It  was  added  to  the  Mogul  empire  by 
Baber  about  1629. 

Beni-Abbes.  An  Algerian  tribe  who 
fought  the  French,  May  16,  1B47. 

Beni-Achour.  An  Algerian  tribe  who 
were  defeated  by  the  French,  September  22, 
1848. 

Benicke.  A  kind  of  military  fSte  among 
the  Turks,  similar  to  a  tournament,  but 
without  the  presence  of  ladies. 

Beni-Mered.  An  Algerian  tribe  who 
were  defeated  by  the  French,  May  27,  1886. 

Beni-Yala.  An  Algerian  tribe  who  were 
chastised  by  the  French,  May  81,  1847. 

Ben-Nahr.  A  place  in  Algeria  where 
the  French  defeatea  the  Arabs,  February  7, 
1846. 

Bennington.  A  post-township  of  Ben- 
nington Co.,  Yt.,  117  miles  southwest  of 
Montpelier.  Here  a  detachment  of  the 
English  arnly  under  Oen.  Burgovne  were 
defeated  by  the  Americans  under  Qen, 
Stark,  August  16,  1777,  and  600  prisoners 
captured. 

Ben-Tijour.  A  place  in  Algeria  where 
the  French  engaged  the  Arabs,  September 
22,  1848. 

Bentonville.  A  village  in  Johnston  Co., 
N.  C.  Here  part  of  the  army  of  Qen.  Sher- 
man encountered  a  Confederate  army  (40,000 
strong)  under  Gen.  Johnston,  March,  1865. 
The  attack  was  made  by  Gen.  Johnston  on 
the  left  wing  of  the  Federal  army  with  the 
intention  of  overwhelming  it  before  it  could 
be  relieved.  Six  assaults  were  gallantly  sus- 
tained by  the  Federals  against  the  combined 
forces  of  Gens.  Hoke,  Hardee,  and  Cheat- 
ham. During  the  night  Gen.  Slocum  re- 
ceived reinforcements  which  rendered  his 
position  impregnable.  On  March  21,  Gen. 
Sherman  ordered  a  general  attack  by  his 
skirmish-line,  and  the  ensuing  night  Johns- 
ton retreated  towards  Smith  field,  leaving 
his  pickets  to  fall  into  Gen.  Sherman's  hands. 
The  Federal  loss  was  1646 ;  the  Confederate 
loss  is  unknown,  but  about  1800  prisoners 
were  taken  by  the  Union  forces. 

Beraun.  A  wailed  town  of  Bohemia,  cap- 
ital of  a  circle,  on  the  Beraun  River.  Here 
the  Austrians  defeated  the  Prussians  in  1744. 

Berbers.  The  general  name  usually  given 
to  the  tribes  inhaoiting  the  mountainous  re- 
gions of  Barbary  and  the  northern  portions 
of  the  Great  Desert.  They  were  conquered 
in  succession  by  the  Phoenicians,  Romans, 
Yandals,  and  Arabs.  They  are  of  middle 
stature,  sparely  but  strongly  built;  com- 

Elexion  varies  from  a  red  to  a  yellow  brown  ; 
air  is,  in  general,  dark,  and  eyes  dark  and 
Siercing.  Their  manners  are  austere,  and  in 
isposition  they  are  cruel,  suspicious,  and 
implacable.  They  are  usually  at  war  with 
their  neighbors  or  among  themselves. 

Beresina,  or  Berezina.    A  river  in  Rus- 
sia, crossed  by  the  French  main  army  after 
5 


its  defeat  by  the  Russians,  November  25-29, 
1812.  The  French  lost  upwards  of  20,000 
men,  and  their  retread  was  .attended  by  great 
calamity  and  suffering. 

Bereung.  A  description  of  Swedish  mi- 
litia, consisting  of  every  man  in  the  king- 
dom, from  20  to  25  years  of  age,  capable  of 
bearing  arms. 

Bergamo.  A  fortified  city  of  Lombardy, 
Italy;  captured  by  the  French  in  1698. 
During  the  'height  of  the  Venetian  power, 
Bergamo  was  a  dependency  on  its  territory ; 
under  Napoleon,  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  Serio. 

bergedorf.  A  town  of  North  Germany ; 
it  was  taken  from  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Lauen- 
berg  in  1786  by  the  cities  of  Hamburg  and 
Lubeck;  recaptured  in  1412;  and  again 
taken  by  the  same  two  cities  in  1720. 

Bergen.  A  small  town  in  Germany,  about 
5  miles  from  Frankfort.  Here  the  French, 
under  the  Duke  of  Broglie,  defeated  the 
allies  under  the  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Bruns- 
wick, April  13,  1759.  The  allies  lost  2500 
killed  and  wounded,  and  the  French  lost 
about  1800. 

Bergen.  A  town  in  Holland.  Here  the 
allies  under  the  Duke  of  York  were  defeated 
by  the  French,  under  Gen.  Brune,  with  great 
loss,  September  19,  1799.  In  another  battle 
fought  October  2,  the  same  year,  the  duke 
gained  the  victory  over  Brune ;  but  on  the 
6th,  the  duke  was  defeated  before  Alkmaer, 
and  on  the  20th  entered  into  a  convention, 
by  which  his  army  was  exchanged  for  6000 
French  and  Dutch  prisoners  in  England. 

Bergen-op-rZoom,  or  Berg-cm-Zoom. 
A  strongly- fortified  town  of  Holland,  in 
North  Brabant,  on  the  river  Zoom.  In  1586 
it  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  famous 
Duke  of  Parma,  and  afterwards,  in  1622,  it 
defied  the  utmost  attempts  of  Spinola,  who 
was  forced  to  abandon  the  enterprise  after  a 
siege  of  ten  weeks,  with  the  loss  of  12,000 
men.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  under 
Count  Lowendahl  in  1747,  and  in  1795  was 
again  occupied  by  them.  An  attempt  made 
by  the  British  under  Gen.  Sir  T.  Graham 
(afterwards  Lord  Lynedotfh)  to  carry  the 
fortress  by  storm  was  defeated ;  after  forcing 
an  entrance,  their  retreat  was  cut  ofiT,  and  a 
dreadful  slaughter  ensued ;  nearly  all  were 
cut  to  pieces  or  made  prisoners,  March  8, 
1814. 

Bergerac.  A  town  in  the  department  of 
Dordogne,  France ;  it  was  formerly  fortified, 
and  sustained  many  sieges ;  taken  by  the 
English  in  1845,  and  retaken  by  the  Duke  of 
Anjou  in  1370.  Its  fortifications  were  razed 
by  Louis  XIII.  in  1621. 

Bergfried,  Combat  of.  A  combat  which 
took  place  between  the  French  and  Russians,, 
February  8, 1807,  in  which  the  latter  were 
repulsed. 

Bergues.  A  fortified  town  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  North,  France ;  it  was  captured 
and  recaptured  by  the  Spaniards  and  French  ; 
the  last  time  by  Turenne  in  1668. 

Berlin.    Capital  of  Prussia,  in  the  prov- 
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ince  of  Brandenburg ;  alleged  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  margrave  Albert  the  Bear, 
about  1168.  It  was  taken  by  an  army  of 
Russians  and  Austrians  in  1760,  but  they  were 
obliged  to  retire  in  a  few  days.  On  October 
26,  1806,  after  the  battle  of  Jena  (October 
14 j,  the  French  entered  Berlin;  and  from 
this  place  Napoleon  issued  the  famous  **  Ber- 
lin decree"  or  interdict  against  the  commerce 
of  England,  November  20.  On  November 
5,  1808,  Napoleon  entered  into  a  convention 
with  Prussia  by  which  he  remitted  to  Prus- 
sia the  sum  due  on  the  war-debt  and  with- 
drew many  of  his  troops  to  reinforce  his 
army  in  Spain.  An  insurrection  commenced 
here  in  March,  1848 ;  a  treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween Prussia  and  Saxony  was  signed  on 
October  21,  1866. 

Berme.  A  narrow  path  round  fortifica- 
tions between  the  parapet  and  the  ditch,  to 
prevent  the  earth  from  falling  in. 

Bermuda  Hundred.  In  Chesterfield  Co., 
Ya.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  James  River, 
just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Appomattox. 
Here  on  May  16,  1864,  the  Federal  forces 
under  Gen.  Butler  were  attacked  by  the  Con- 
federates under  Beaure^rd,  and  after  sev- 
eral hours'  severe  fighting  Butler  was  com- 
pelled to  fall  back  to  his  first  line  of  intrench- 
ments,  with  a  loss  of  about  2500. 

Bermuda  Islands,  or  Bermudas.  A 
sroup  of  islands  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Ocean,  discovered  by  Juan  Bermudez,  a 
Spaniard,  in  1527,  but  not  inhabited  until 
1600,  when  Sir  George  Somers  was  cast  away 
upon  them.  The  Bermudas  are  garrisoned 
by  British  troops. 

Bernard,  The  Great  St.  A  famous  moun- 
tain-pass of  the  Pennine  Alps,  so  called  from 
a  monastery  founded  on  it  by  Bernardine 
de  Meuthon  in  972.  Velan,  its  highest  peak, 
is  about  8000  feet  high,  covered  with  per- 
petual snow.  Hannib^,  it  is  said,  conducted 
the  Carthaginians  by  this  pass  into  Italy,  218 
B.C. ;  and  by  the  same  route,  in  May,  1800, 
Bonaparte  led  his  troops  to  Italy  before  the 
battle  of  Marengo,  June  14,  1800. 

Berne.  The  sovereign  canton  of  Switzer- 
land ;  joined  the  Swiss  League  in  1852 ;  the 
town  of  Berne  was  made  a  f^e  city  by  the 
emperor  Frederick,  May,  1218;  it  success- 
fully resisted  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  1288. 
It  surrendered  to  the  French  under  Qen. 
Brune,  April  12,  1798 ;  the  town  was  made 
capital  of  Switzerland  in  1848. 

Berry  (anc.  Biturigum  regis),  Central 
France ;  held  by  the  Romans  since  the  con- 

Suest  by  Cassar,  58-50  B.C.,  till  it  was  sub- 
ued  by  the  Visigoths ;  from  whom  it  was 
taken  by  Clovis  in  607. 

Bersaglieri.  The  sharphooters  of  the 
Sardinian  army ;  first  employed  about  1848. 
Berserker.  A  legendary  Scandinavian 
hero  of  the  8th  century,  celebrated  for  his 
strength  and  valor.  He  fought  without  a 
coat  of  mail  or  helmet,  whence  his  name. 
The  name  Berserkers  was  also  applied  to  a 
class  of  warriors  who,  under  the  influence  of 
a  sort  of  demoniac  possession)  fought  naked. 


performing  marvelous  feats  of  valor,  un- 
mindful or  insusceptible  of  wounds. 

Berwick-on-Tweed.  A  fortified  town 
on  the  northeast  extremity  of  England ;  the 
theatre  of  manv  bloody  contests  while  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  were  two  kingdoms ;  it 
was  claimed  bv  the  Scots  because  it  stood  on 
their  side  of  the  river ;  annexed  to  England 
in  1838;  and  after  having  been  taken  and 
retaken  many  times,  was  finally  ceded  to 
England  in  1482 ;  in  1651  it  was  made  inde- 
pendent of  both  kingdoms ;  the  town  sur- 
rendered to  Cromwell  in  1648,  and  after- 
wards to  Gen.  Monk  in  1659. 

Besan9on.  A  fortified  city  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Doubs ;  sacked 
b^  Attila ;  captured  and  ruined  by  the  an- 
cient Germans ;  rebuilt  by  the  Burgundians ; 
it  was  ceded  to  Spain  by  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia; taken  by  Louis  XIV.  on  May  15, 
1670;  united  to  France  in  1678;  in  1814  the 
Austrians  besieged  it  without  success. 

Besiege.  To  lay  siege  to  or  invest  any 
fortified  place  with  armed  forces. 

Besieged.  The  garrison  that  defends  the 
place  against  the  army  that  lays  siege  to  it. 

Besiegers.  The  army  that  lays  siege  to 
a  fortified  place. 

Bessarabia.  A  frontier  province  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia,  part  of  the  ancient  Dacia. 
After  being  possessed  by  the  Goths,  Huns, 
etc.,  it  was  conquered  by  the  Turks  in  1474, 
and  ceded  to  Russia  in  1812. 

Bessemer  Steel.  See  Obdnamce,  Mxtals 

FOB. 

Bessi.  A  fierce  and  powerful  Thracian 
people,  who  dwelt  along  tne  whole  of  Mount 
Hsemus  as  far  as  the  Euxine.  After  the 
conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans,  168 
B.C.,  the  Bessi  were  attacked  by  the  latter, 
and  subdued  after  a  severe  struggle. 

Bethoron.  A  village  of  Palestine.  Near 
here  Judas  Maccabaaus  gained  advantages 
on  two  different  occasions  over  the  generals 
of  Antiochus. 

Bethsur.  An  ancient  city  of  Palestine, 
now  extinct.  The  Syrian  general  Lysiaa 
captured  it,  168  B.C. ,  after  a  severe  comllat  in 
which  Eleazar,  a  brother  of  Judas,  perished. 

B6ton.  French  term  for  concrete.  Much 
used  in  permanent  fortifications.    See  CoN- 

CRRTE. 

B6ton  Agglom^r^.  A  species  of  concrete 
invented  by  M.  Coi^net.  Used  in  building 
arches,  aqueducts,  cellar  walls,  etc.  It  di£ 
fers  from  ordinary  b^ton,  having  much 
greater  strength  and  hardness,— qualities 
derived  from  the  ramming  to  which  it  is 
subjected. 

Betray.  To  deliver  perfidiously  any  place 
or  body  of  troops  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  To  discover  that  which  has  been 
intrusted  to  secrecy. 

Betty.  A  machine  used  for  forcing  open 
gates  or  doors.    See  Pxtard. 

Bet.    See  Bko. 

Beyroot,  or  Beyrout  (ano.  Beryius).  A 
seaport  of  Syria,  colonized  from  Sidon: 
alternately  possessed  by  the  Christians  and 
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Saracens ;  and  after  many  changes,  fell  into 
the  power  of  Amurath  IV.,  since  when  it 
remained  with  the  Ottoman  empire  up  to 
the  revolt  of  Ihrahim  Pasha  in  1882.  The 
total  defeat  of  the  Egyptian  army  hj  the 
allied  British,  Turkish,  and  Austrian  forces, 
and  evacuation  of  Bey  root  (the  Egyptians 
losing  7000  in  killed,  wounded,  and  pris> 
oners,  and  20  pieces  of  cannon),  took  place 
October  10,  1840.  Sir  C.  Napier  was  the 
English  admiral  engaged.  Bey  root  suffered 
ereatly  in  consequence  of  the  massacres  in 
Syria  in  May,  1860. 

B6ziers.  A  city  of  France,  department 
of  H^rault;  sacked  by  the  Yandais  in  the 
5th  century;  by  the  Visigoths  in  the  5th, 
6th,  and  7th  centuries ;  by  the  Saracens  in 
720;  by  Charles  Martel  in  787;  in  1209, 
this  city  was  taken  by  the  Catholics  under 
Simon  de  Montfort  and  Amaud,  abbd  of 
Citeauz,  and  was  the  scene  of  a  barbarous 
massacre  of  the  Albieenses;  60,000  inhab- 
itants were  slain  t^ithout  consideration  of 
sex  or  age  (7000  were  found  dead  in  the 
church  de  la  Magdeleine,  where  they  sought 
refiige  from  their  relentless  slayers). 

Bhootan.  A  country  north  of  Lower 
Bengal.  Invaded  by  the  British  in  Decem- 
ber, 1864,  in  consequence  of  injurious  treat- 
ment of  an  envoy. 

Bhurtpoor  (India).  Capital  of  Bhurt- 
poor,  was  besieged  by  the  British,  Januarv 
8, 1805,  and  attacked  five  times  up  to  M^rch 
21,  without  success.  The  fortress  was  taken 
by  €^n.  Lake,  after  a  desperate  engage- 
ment with  Holkar,  the  Mahratta  chief,  April 
2,  1805;  this  led  to  a  treaty  on  April  17. 
On  the  rajah's  death,  durine  a  revolt  against 
his  son,  Bhurtpoor  was  taken  by  storm,  by 
Lord  Combermere,  January  18,  1826. 

Biacolytes.  A  military  organization  in 
the  Grecian  empire,  whose  duty  was  to  pre- 
vent the  committal  of  any  excesses  against 
life  or  property.  Their  service  was  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  French  gendarmes. 

BiagrasBO,  or  Abbiategrasso.  A  city  on 
the  Ticinella,  in  Lombardy ;  here,  in  1524, 
the  French  were  defeated  by  the  Imperialists. 

Bibans,  or  Bibens.  "The  Gates  of 
Iron."  A  dangerous  defile  of  the  Atlas 
Mountains,  between  Algiers  and  Constan- 
tine ;  it  is  traversed  bv  a  number  of  currents. 
The  French,  led  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and 
Marshal  Val^,  passed  through  it  in  1889. 

Bibauz,  or  PeUuz  {Fr.).  In  ancient 
times,  were  soldiers  who  fought  on  foot, 
with  cross-bow  and  lance. 

Biberach  (Wurtemberg^.  Here  Moreau 
twice  defeated  the  Austnans, — ^under  La- 
tour,  October  2,  1796,  and  under  Kray, 
May  9,  1800. 

Bicker.  A  word  formerly  used  in  the 
sense  of  to  skirmish ;  to  fight  off  and  on ; 
to  make  repeated  attacks. 

Bicocca  (Northern  Italy).  Lautrec  and 
the  French  were  here  defeated  by  Colonna 
and  the  Imperialists,  April  29,  1522,  and 
Francis  thereby  lost  his  conquests  in  Milan. 

Bicoque  {Fr.),    A  term  used  in  France 


to  signify  a  place  ill  fortified  and  incapable 
of  much  defense.  It  is  derived  from  a  place 
on  the  road  between  Lodi  and  Milan,  which 
was  originally  a  gentleman's  country-house 
surrounded  by  ditches.  In  1522,  a  body  of 
Imperial  troops  were  stationed  in  it,  and 
stood  the  attack  of  the  whole  French  army, 
during  the  reign  of  Francis  I.  This  en- 
gagement was  called  the  battle  of  Bicoque. 

Bicomeurs  (Fr.),  Name  given  to  the 
militia  of  Valenciennes. 

Bidarkee.  A  skin  boat  used  by  the 
Aleuts. 

Bidaasoa.  A  river  of  the  Pyrenees, 
which  forms  one  of  the  boundaries  of 
France  and  Spain,  the  passage  of  which  is 
memorable  as  completing  the  endeavors  of 
Lord  Wellington  to  drive  the  French, 
under  Marshal  Soult,  out  of  the  Penin- 
sula into  France.  In  1808,  Marshal  Junot 
crossed  the  Bidassoa  with  the  armies  of 
France  to  invade  the  Peninsula,  and  in 
1818,  Lord  Wellington  crossed  it,  after 
driving  the  French  out  of  Spain. 

Bidauta,  or  Bidauz  {Fr.).  An  ancient 
French  corps  of  infantry ;  according  to  some 
authorities  they  were  armed  with  two  jave- 
lins. 

Bien-Hoa.  A  fortified  seaport  town  of 
the  French  colony  in  Cochin  China ;  it  was 
taken  from  the  Annamites  by  the  French 
under  Bear-Admiral  Bonard,  December  15, 
1861. 

Bienne.  A  town  of  Switzerland ;  it  was 
captured  and  burned  by  the  bishop  of  Basel 
in  1867. 

Biga.  A  Roman  term  applied  in  ancient 
times  to  vehicles  drawn  by  two  horses 
abreast,  and  commonly  to  the  Roman 
chariot  used  in  processions  or  in  the  circus. 
In  shape  it  resembled  the  Greek  war-chariot, 
— a  short  body  on  two  wheels,  low,  and  open 
behind,  where  the  charioteer  entered,  but 
higher  and  closed  in  front. 

Big  Bethel.  A  village  of  York  Co.,  Ya., 
near  Back  River,  about  12  miles  northwest 
of  Fortress  Monroe,  on  the  road  from  Ham))- 
ton  to  Torktown,  and  about  8  miles  beyond 
Little  Bethel,  on  the  same  road.  In  June, 
1861,  the  main  body  of  the  Confederate 
army,  under  Gen.  Magruder,  being  in  the 
vicinity  of  Yorktown,  an  outpost  of  con- 
siderable strength  was  established  at  Lit- 
tle Bethel,  which  Gen.  Butler,  who  was  in 
command  at  Fortress  Monroe,  determined 
to  dislodge.  Accordingly,  on  the  night  of 
June  9,  two  New  York  regiments  were 
ordered  to  gain  the  rear  of  the  enemy's 
position,  while  a  battalion  of  Vermont  and 
Massachusetts  troops  and  a  New  York  regi- 
ment were  to  attack  in  front  at  break  of 
day.  Before  4ay break,  through  some  error, 
these  forces  approached  and  fired  into  each 
other,  and  thus  betrayed  their  projected 
movements  to  the  enemy,  who  retreated  to 
Big  Bethel,  where  there  was  another  out- 
post, with  works  of  some  strength  in  pro- 
cess of  erection.  Gen.  Pierce,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  Federal  expedition,  deter- 
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mined  to  carry  these  works.  An  attack 
was  ordered,  and  after  nearly  three  hours' 
fighting,  the  Federals  being  exposed  to  a 
heavy  fire,  while  the  Confederates  were 
almost  entirely  protected.  Gen.  Pierce  de- 
termined to  retreat,  which  he  did  in  good 
order,  the  enemy  falling  back  the  same  day 
to  Yorktown.  The  number  of  Federal 
troops  was  between  3000  and  4000,  while 
that  of  the  enemy  was  nearly  1600.  The 
Federal  loss  was  about  60,  that  of  the  Con- 
federates was  small  in  comparison. 

Big  Horn.  A  navigable  river  of  the 
United  States,  near  Fremont's  Peak,  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  has  a  north- 
east course  of  about  400  miles,  bein^  the 
longest  affluent  of  the  Yellowstone,  wnich, 
again,  is  the  largest  affluent  of  the  Mis- 
souri. A  desperate  battle  was  fought  on 
the  Little  Big  Horn,  between  the  7th  U.  8. 
Cavalry  and  the  Sioux  Indians,  June  25, 
1876. 

Bigles.  A  military  corps  of  Rome,  whose 
particular  duty  was  to  furnish  sentinels ;  the 
Dread  which  these  troops  received  was  called 
bigliaticum. 

Bihach,  or  Bichacz.  One  of  the  strongest 
fortress-towns  of  Croatia,  European  Tur- 
key ;  it  has  been  the  scene  of  frequent  con- 
tests during  the  Turkish  wars. 

Bilbo.  A  rapier,  a  sword ;  so  named,  it 
is  said,  fh>m  Bilboa^  in  Spain,  where  the 
best  are  made. 

Bilboa,  or  Bilbao  (Northeast  SpainV 
Founded  about  1800;  taken  by  the  Frencn 
in  1795;  captured  and  recaptured  during 
the  invasion  of  the  French  in  1808 ;  deliv- 
ered from  the  Carlists  by  Espartero,  aided 
by  the  British,  December  24,  1836. 

Bilboquet.  A  small  8-inch  mortar,  whose 
bore  is  onlv  half  a  caliber  in  length.  It 
throws  a  shell  of  60  pounds  ab^ut  400 
toises. 

Bill.  A  weapon  much  used  by  infantry, 
in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  for  defense 
against  cavalry,  consisting  of  a  broad,  hook- 
shaped  blade,  having  a  short  pike  at  the 
back  and  another  at  the  summit,  and  at- 
tached to  the  end  of  a  long  staff. 

Billet  (Fr.  Billet  de  logement).  In  Eng- 
land, is  a  ticket  for  quartering  soldiers  on 
publicans  and  others,  which  entitles  each 
soldier,  by  act  of  Parliament,  to  candles, 
vinegar,  and  salt,  with  the  use  of  fire  and 
the  necessary  utensils  for  dressing  and  eat- 
ing his  meat.  In  the  United  States,  no 
soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered 
in  any  house  without  tne  consent  of  the 
owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  the  man- 
ner to  be  prescribed  by  law  (Art.  8,  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States). 

Bill-hook.  A  small  hatchet  used  in  Eu- 
ropean armies  in  cutting  wood  for  fascines 
and  other  military  purposes.  The  pioneers 
of  the  infantry  are  always  provided  with 
them,  and  a  sufficient  supply  is  issued  to 
regiments  engaged  on  active  service. 

Binche.    A  town  in  the  province  of  Hai- 


naut,  Belgium.    The  French  drove  the  Aus- 
trians  out  of  this  place  in  1794. 

Bipennis.  A  double-headed  axe,  the 
weapon  which,  according  to  ancient  histo- 
rians and  authors,  particularly  distinguished 
those  fabulous  female  warriors,  the  Amazons. 

Biporus.  With  the  ancients  this  word 
signified  a  double-prowed  boat,  so  that  it 
could  change  its  course  to  the  opposite  direc- 
tion without  turning. 

Bir,  or  Biridjek.  A  walled  town  of  Asi- 
atic Turkey,  on  the  Euphrates,  which  was 
ruined  by  Tamerlane. 

Birse.  A  small  river  in  Switzerland,  on 
the  banks  of  which,  on  August  26,  1444, 
1500  Swiss  fought  an  army  of  about  20,000 
men,  commanded  by  the  dauphin  of  France, 
afterwards  Louis  XI.  There  were  but  11  of 
the  Swiss  who  survived  the  day,  while  their 
enemy  left  8000  men  and  1100  horses  on  the 
battle-field.  On  the  same  river  6000  confed- 
erate Swiss  gained  a  splendid  victory  over 
15,000  Austrians,  July  22,  1499. 

Birtha.    See  Tbkrit. 

Bisca^ien  (FrX  A  name  formerly  given 
to  a  long-barreled  musket,  the  range  of 
which  was  greater  than  the  ordinary  mus- 
ket. Now  this  appellation  is  given  to  a 
leaden  ball  about  tne  size  of  an  egg,  which 
is  used  for  canister  or  case-shot. 

Bisceglia.  A  fortified  seaport  town  of 
Naples,  on  the  Adriatic,  21  miles  northwest 
of  ^ari.  Here  a  celebrated  combat  took 
place  between  18  Spaniards  and  the  same 
number  of  French.  Among  the  latter  was 
the  Chevalier  Bayard. 

Biskara,  or  Biskra.  A  town  of  Algeria, 
on  the  Kantara,  taken  by  the  French,  March 
8,  1844. 

Bistritz.  A  fortified  town  of  Transvlva- 
nia,  situated  on  the  Bistritz  River.  Form- 
ing, as  it  does,  the  last  strong  position  in  the 
northeast  of  Transylvania,  it  was  repeatedly, 
during  1848-49,  the  scene  of  hot  strife  be- 
tween the  Hungarian  and  Austrian  gen- 
erals. 

Bitche.  A  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Moselle,  in  a  wild  and  wooded 
pass  of  the  Vosges.  The  Prussians,  under 
Colonel  Count  von  Wartensleben,  attempted 
to  surprise  it  in  1798,  but  failed. 

Bithynia.  An  ancient  division  of  Asia 
Minor,  separated  from  Europe  by  the  Pro- 
pontus  (Sea  of  Marmora)  and  the  Thracian 
Bosphorus  (Strait  of  Constantinople}.  It 
contained  the  famous  Greek  cities  or  colonies 
of  Chalcedon,  Heraclea,  etc.,  and  at  later 
periods,  Nicomedia,  Nicsaa,  and  Prusa. 
The  inhabitants  were  supposed  to  be  of 
Thracian  origin.  The  country  is  said  to 
have  been  subdued  by  Croesus  of  Lydia 
(560  B.c.^,  and  five  years  later  fell  under 
the  Persian  dominion.  About  440  or  480 
B.C.  it  became  an  independent  kingdom,  un- 
der a  dynastv  of  native  princes,  who  made 
Nicomedia  their  capital.  It  afterwards  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  was  gov- 
erned as  a  province.  In  1298,  Osman  the 
Turk  broke  into  the  country,  and  in  1328 
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Prusa,  or  Brusa,  then  its  chief  town,  became 
the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Osmanli. 

Bitonto.  A  town  of  Naples  where  Mor- 
temar  and  the  Spaniards  defeated  the  Ger- 
mans, on  May  26,  1784,  and  eventually 
gained  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  for 
I)on  Carlos. 

Biturritse  (now  Bedarridea).  In  the  de- 
partment of  Vaucluse,  France.  It  was  a 
city  of  the  Allobroges,  who  were  totally  de- 
feated in  its  environs  by  Domitius  Aheno- 
harbus  in  122  B.C. 

Bivouac.  A  night-watch  in  open  air. 
Troops  bivouac  when  they  make  the  best  of 
it  for  the  night,  encamping  in  the  open  air. 
The  term  was  also  applied  to  a  night-cuard 
of  the  whole  army,  when  apprehensive  of 
surprise.  The  word  comes  from  the  German 
bei,  "near,"  and  wache,  "watch."  In  re- 
cent times  it  is  common  for  soldiers  on  the 
inarch  to  use  the  tente  (Vahri^  or  shelter-tent. 

Bixerta,  or  Benzerta.  The  most  north- 
em  town  of  Africa,  and  a  fortified  seaport 
of  Tunis.  It  is  defended  by  two  castles, 
which-,  however,  are  commanded  by  adja- 
cent heights.  Though  its  port  now  only 
admits  small  vessels,  it  was  rormerlv  one  of 
the  best  in  the  Mediterranean.  This  city 
"Was  noted  for  the  piracy  of  its  inhabitants. 

Black.  In  blazonry,  sable  denotes  con- 
stancy, wisdom,  and  prudence. 

Black-book.  An  ancient  book  of  English 
admiralty  law,  compiled  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  It  has  always  been  deemed  of 
the  highest  authority  in  matters  concerning 
the  admiralty  in  England. 

Blackfeet.  A  once  power(\il  and  fero- 
cious tribe  of  American  Indians  of  Algon- 
kin  stock,  who  infest  the  country  between 
the  Yellowstone  and  Missouri  Bivers,  and 
are  also  found  in  British  America.    See  In- 

DIAK8  AND  THEIR  AgBNCIBS. 

Blackheath  (Kent,  near  London).  Here 
Wat  Tyler  and  nis  followers  assembled,  June 
12,  1881,  and  here  also  Jack  Cade  and  his 
20,000  Kentish  men  encamped,  June  1, 1450. 
Here  the  Cornish  rebels  were  defeated  and 
Flannock's  insurrection  quelled,  June  22, 
1497.  The  cavern  on  the  ascent  to  Black- 
heath,  the  retreat  of  Cade  and  the  haunt  of 
banditti  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  was  redis- 
covered in  1780. 

Black  Hole.  The  appellation  familiarlv 
given  in  England  to  tne  dungeon  or  dark 
cell  of  a  prison.  The  name  is  associated 
with  a  horrible  catastrophe  in  the  history  of 
British  India,  nfamely,  tne  cruel  confinement 
of  a  party  of  English  in  an  apartment  called 
the  '<  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,"  on  the  night 
of  June  19,  1766.  The  garrison  of  a  fort  at 
<  Calcutta  having  been  captured  by  the  nabob 
Surajah  Dowlah,  he  caused  the  whole  of  the 
prisoners  taken,  146  in  number,  to  be  con- 
fined in  an  apartment  20  feet  square,  having 
only  two  small  windows,  which  were  ol^. 
structed  by  a  veranda.  After  a  night  of  ex- 
cruciating agony  from  heat,  thirst,  and  want 
of  air,  there  remained  in  the  morning  but 
28  survivors. 


Black  Rod,  Usher  of  the.  An  officer  of 
the  English  House  of  Lords,  whose  emblem 
of  authority  is  the  wand  or  rod,  with  a  gold 
lion  on  top.  He  belongs  to  the  order  of  the 
Ghirter,  and  keeps  the  door  when  the  chapter 
of  that  order  is  in  session.  His  principal 
duty  is  to  summon  the  Commons  to  the 
House  of  Lords  when  royal  assent  is  given 
to  bills,  etc.,  and  to  take  into  custody  any 
peer  guilty  of  breach  of  privilege. 

Black  Sea,  or  Euzine.  Poniua  Euxinua 
of  the  ancients ;  a  large  internal  sea  between 
the  southwest  provinces  of  Russia  and  Asia 
Minor,  connected  with  the  Sea  of  Azof  by 
the  Straits  of  YenikaW  and  with  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  by  the  Bosphorus.  This  sea  was 
much  frequented  by  tne  Greeks  and  Italians 
till  it  was  closed  to  all  nations  by  the  Turks 
after  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  in  1458. 
The  Russians  obtained  admission  by  the 
treaty  of  Kainavdji,  July  10,  1774.  In  1779 
it  was  partially  opened  to  British  and  other 
traders,  since  which  time  the  Russians  grad- 
ually obtained  the  preponderance.  It  was 
entered  by  the  British  and  French  fleets, 
January  8,  1854.  A  dreadful  storm  in  this 
sea  raged  ft-om  November  18  to  16,  1854, 
and  caused  great  loss  of  life  and  shipping, 
and  valuable  stores  for  the  allied  armies.  By 
the  treaty  of  1856  the  Black  Sea  was  opened 
to  the  commerce  of  all  nations,  the  Russians 
and  Turks  not  being  allowed  to  keep  ships 
of  war  on  it.  In  1871  the  Russians  were 
again  permitted  to  have  men-of-war  on  this 
sea. 

Black  Watch.  Armed  companies  of  the 
loyal  clans  (Campbells,  Munros,  etc.)  em- 
ployed to  watch  the  Highlands  from  about 
1725  to  1789,  when  they  were  formed  into 
the  celebrated  42d  Regiment,  which  was  for- 
merly enrolled  '*The  Royal  Highland  Black 
Watch."  Their  removal  probably  facilitated 
the  outbreak  of  1745.  They  wore  dark  tar- 
tans, and  hence  their  name.* 

Blackwater,  Battle  of.  In  Ireland,  Aug- 
ust 14,  1598,  when  the  Irish  chief  O'Neal 
defeated  the  English  under  Sir  Henry  Bag- 
nail.  Pope  Clement  VIII.  sent  O'Neail  a 
consecrated  plume,  and  granted  to  his  fol- 
lowers the  same  indulgences  as  to  Crusaders. 

Bladensburg.  A  village  of  Prince  George 
Co.,  Md.,  memorable  for  the  battle  which 
was  fought  here  August  24,  1814,  between 
the  British  and  Americans,  and  which  re- 
sulted in  the  capture  of  Washington. 

Blair-Athol.  A  villaee  in  Perthshire, 
Scotland ;  it  was  occupied  ov  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose  in  1644;  stormed  by  a  party  under 
the  command  of  one  of  Cromwell's  officers 
in  1658 ;  and  gallantly  defended  by  Sir  An- 
drew Agnew,  in  1746,  when  besiejjed  by  a 
portion  of  the  Highland  army,  until  he  was 
relieved  by  the  Hessians  under  the  Earl  of 
Crawford.  The  pass  of  Eillekrankie,  about 
two  miles  from  Blair  Castle,  is  famous  for 
the  battle  which  was  there  fought  in  1689, 
between  the  Highlanders  under  Viscount 
Dundee,  and  King  William's  troops  under 
Gen.  Mackay. 
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Blaise.  A  military  order  instituted  by 
the  kings  of  Armenia,  in  honor  of  St.  Blaise 
the  Martyr,  anciently  bishop  of  Sebasta, 
and  the  patron  saint  of  Armenia.  Justinian 
calls  them  Knights  of  St.  BUise  and  St. 
Mary,  and  places  them  not  only  in  Ar- 
menia, but  in  Palestine.  They  made  a  vow 
to  defend  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  followed 
the  rule  of  St.  Basil.  This  institution  ap- 
pears to  have  commenced  about  the  same 
time  with  the  Knights  Templar  and  Hospit- 
allers. 

Blakely'Gun.  See  Obdnakox,  Built- 
up  Guns. 

Blakely  Projectiles.    See  Frojxctilk. 

Blamont.  A  small  town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Boubs.  This  small  place  was 
protected  by  an  ancient  fortress,  which  was 
ruined  by  the  allies  in  1814. 

Blanch-Lyon.  A  title  of  one  of  the 
English  pursuivants-at-arms.    See  Pubsui- 

VANT. 

Blank.  The  point  of  a  target  at  which 
aim  is  taken,  marked  with  a  white  spot; 
hence,  the  object  to  which  anything  is  di- 
rected. 

Blank  Cartridge.    See  Cartridge. 

Blanket-boats.  A  practical  and  highly 
useful  plan  for  crossing  streams  is  by  means 
of  boats  constructed  of  a  single  rublier  blan- 
ket, capable  of  carrying  a  soldier,  knapsack, 
arms,  and  accoutrements,  with  only  4  inches 
of  displacement.  The  size  of  some  of  the 
ordinary  blankets  is  6  feet  long  and  4  feet  9 
inches  wide ;  but  7  feet  by  5  feet  would  be 
preferable.  If  the  height  of  the  boat  be 
made  1  foot,  the  length  will  be  4  feet,  and 
the  width  2  feet  9  inches,  so  as  to  be  com- 
pletely covered  by  the  blanket.  The  frame 
ma  J  be  made  of  round  sticks,  1  inch  and 
H  inch  in  diameter,  in  the  following  man- 
ner: 

For  the  bottom  the  two  end-sticks  are  2  feet 
9  inches  long,  and  the  side-pieces  8  feet  9 
inches  long.  They  are  connected  by  borine 
a  ^inch  hole  through  the  end-pieces,  and 
into  the  ends  of  the  side-pieces,  into  which 
pins  are  driven.  The  top  is  formed  in  the 
same  manner,  and  both  top  and  bottom  of 
l^inch  sticks.  The  side-pieces  of  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  top  and  bottom  frames  are  con- 
nected by  1-inch  round  sticks  inserted  in 
^inch  holes,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  up- 
right pieces  are  fastened  in  a  chair.  To  keep 
the  frame  fh>m  falline  apart,  loops  of  cord 
are  passed  from  top  to  l>ottom,  and  from  side 
to  side,  and  twisted  with  a  stick.  The  rub- 
ber blanket  is  then  spread  upon  the  ground, 
the  frame  placed  upon  it,  the  sides  and  eyes 
turned  up  and  lashed  to  the  top  rail  by  twine 
passed  through  the  eyelets.  Xioops  of  cord 
are  passed  over  these  proiecting  ends,  and 
twisted  with  a  stick,  wnich  binds  the  parts 
together.  One  of  these  boats  havine  a  nori- 
xontal  area  of  11  square  feet,  would  require 
687  pounds  to  sink  it  1  foot,  and  the  aver- 
age weight  of  a  man  would  displace  less  than 
4  inches. 

In  using  these  blanket-boats  it  will  be 


convenient  to  lash  several  together,  side  by 
side,  upon  which  soldiers  can  be  transported. 
The  float  can  be  paddle^  or  a  rope  may  be 
stretched  across,  supported  by  floats,  and  the 
men  can  pull  themselves  across.  If  used  for 
cavalry,  some  of  the  men  can  hold  the  bri- 
dles of  the  horses,  while  the  others  can  pull, 
paddle,  or  pole  across  the  stream,  the  saddles 
being  placed  in  the  boats.  The  frames  are 
abandoned,  or  used  for  fuel,  when  the  army 
has  crossed  over. 

Several  of  these  boats  lashed  together,  and 
covered  with  poles,  would  form  a  raft  on 
which  wagons  could  be  carried  over;  but  for 
artillery,  rafts  of  wagon-bodies,  or  some- 
thing possessing  greater  powers  of  flotation, 
should  be  employed.  The  bill  of  materials 
for  the  frame  of  a  blanket-boat  is :  4  end- 
pieces,  IJ  inches  round  or  square,  2  feet  9 
inches  long;  4 side-pieces,  1}  inches  round  or 
square,  8  feet  9  incnes  long ;  80  uprights,  1 
inch  round  or  square,  1  foot  long ;  10  pieces 
across  bottom,  1  inch  round  or  square,  2  feet 
9  inches  long ;  8  double  pins,  1-inch  in  diam- 
eter, 8  inches  long ;  4  pieces  of  cord  or  strong 
twine,  each  9  feet  long ;  6  pieces  of  cord  or 
strong  twine,  each  8  feet  long ;  1  india-rub- 
ber blanket,  6  feet  long,  4  feet  9  inches  wide, 
with  eyelet  holes  around  all  sides,  not  more 
than  6  inches  apart,  and  80  feet  of  twine  to 
lash  the  blanket  to  the  frame. 

Blanketeers.  A  number  of  operatoi^ 
who,  on  March  80, 1817,  met  in  St.  Peter's 
Field,  near  Manchester,  England,  many  of 
them  having  blankets,  rugs,  or  great-coats 
rolled  up  and  fastened  to  their  backs.  This 
was  termed  the  <*  blanket  meeting.''  They 
proceeded  to  march  towards  London,  but 
were  dispersed  by  the  magistracy.  It  is 
stated  that  their  object  was  to  commence  a 
general  insurrection.  Eventually  the  ring- 
leaders had  an  interview  with  the  cabinet 
ministers,  and  a  better  understanding  be- 
tween the  working-classes  and  the  govern- 
ment ensued. 

Blasting.  The  displacement  of  earth  or 
rock  by  the  use  of  an  explosive.  One  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  art  of  mining 
in  its  various  branches  of  tunneling y  shaft- 
boring^  well^igging^  submarine  mining^  etc. 
The  explosive  is  ordinarily  placed  in  a  bore 
hole,  but  in  submarine  mining  this  is  some- 
times dispensed  with  when  a  high  explosive 
like  nitro-glycerine  is  used. 

Blasting  Powder.  An  explosive  in  the 
form  of  powder  used  for  blasting.  The  most 
powerful  blasting  powders  in  common  use  are 
made  by  adding  certain  substances  to  nitro- 
glycerine, which,  by  absorbing  it,  reduce  it 
to  the  form  of  powder,  and  thus  render  it 
comparatively  safe  against  the  shocks  and 
jars  of  use.  (See  Giant  Powder,  Dtna- 
MiTS.)  The  term  blasting  powder  is  also 
specially  applied  to  a  powder  analogous  to 
gunpowder,  but  which  contains  sodium  ni- 
trate in  place  of  potassium  nitrate,  or  salt- 
petre. 

Blaubeuren.  A  town  of  Wurtemberg, 
on  the  Blau ;  here  the  French  defeated  the 
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Austrians  in  1800 ;  the  fortress  was  razed  in 
1806. 

Blayle  (anc.  Blavia),  A  fortified  sea- 
port of  France,  in  the  department  of  Gironde, 
20  miles  north-northwest  of  Bordeaux.  The 
Duchess  de  Berry  was  imprisoned  in  the  cit- 
adel in  1888.  This  city  was  captured  by 
the  French,  from  the  English,  in  1889; 
the  Protestants  took  possession  of  it  in  1668, 
and  the  English  tried  in  vain  to  take  it  in 
1814. 

Blaxoniy  (from  the  Oerman  Blasen^  <<  to 
blow").  The  art  of  describing  in  technical 
language  the  objects  or  charges  borne  in  a 
coat  of  arms,  and  the  manner  of  arranging 
them  on  a  shield.  The  term  originated 
from  the  custom  of  blowing  a  trumpet  to 
announce  the  arrival  of  a  knight,  or  his  en- 
trance into  the  lists  at  a  joust  or  tournament. 
The  blast  was  answered  by  the  heralds,  who 
described  aloud  and  explained  the  arms  borne 
by  the  knight. 

Blechstreifen,  or  Blechschienen  (Oer.) 
{Les  laischeSf  Fr.).  Thin  metal  plates  which 
the  ancient  Gauls  placed  upon  the  buff  coats 
of  infantry;  they  were  placed  between  the 
buff  and  the  lining. 

Bleneau.  A  viUage  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Yonne,  about  29  miles  west- 
southwest  of  Auxerre,  celebrated  as  the  place 
where  Turenne  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Prince  of  Cond6  in  1662. 

Blenheim  (Ger.  Blindheim),  A  village  of 
Bavaria,  28  miles  north-northwest  of  Augs- 
burg, memorable  in  connection  with  Marl- 
borough's great  victory  over  the  French  and 
Bavarians,  August  18,  1704.  The  battle, 
though  known  in  English  history  by  the 
name  of  "  Blenheim,"  did  not  occur  here, 
but  at  the  neighboring  village  of  Hochstadt, 
by  which  name  it  is  known  to  the  French 
and  Germans.  The  French  and  Bavarian 
arnov  consisted  of  66,000  men,  commanded 
by  Tallard,  Marsin,  and  the  Elector  of  Ba- 
varia, and  opposed  to  it  was  the  allied  army 
62,000  strong,  commanded  by  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene.  The  loss 
of  the  French  and  Bavarians  was  estimated 
at  from  80,000  to  40,000.  Near  here,  also, 
in  1800,  the  French  defeated  the  Austrians. 

Bleus,  Lea  (i.e.  "  The  Blues").  A  name 
given  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Republic,  bv  the 
^yalistB,  during  the  wars  of  La  Yend^,  on 
account  of  their  uniform. 

Blidah.  A  considerable  town  of  Algeria, 
on  the  border  of  the  Meti^ah  Plain ;  taken 
by  the  French  in  1880,  and  permanently  oc- 
cupied by  them  since  1888. 

Blieskaatel.  A  small  town  of  Bhenish 
Bavaria ;  near  here,  on  November  19, 1798, 
7000  Prussians  and  Saxons  under  Gen. 
Kalkreuth  foueht  the  French,  about  20,000 
strong,  under  Gen.  Hoche,  neither  side  gain- 
ing the  victory.  The  Prussians  held  their 
ground  without  any  great  loss  until  dark, 
when,  deeming  their  position  untenable, 
they  evacuated  it  during  the  night 

Blindage.  A  temporary  bomb-proof  or 
splinter-proof  roofing,  constructed  of  timber 


and  the  like,  to  give  cover  to  magazines,  bat- 
teries, hospitals,  etc.    See  Blikds. 

Blinda.  In  military  affairs,  are  wooden 
frames,  composed  of  K>ur  pieces,  either  flat 
or  round,  two  of  which  are  6  feet  long,  and 
the  others  8  or  4  feet,  which  serve  as  spars  to 
fasten  the  two  first  together :  the  longest  are 
pointed  at  both  ends,  and  the  two  others 
are  fastened  towards  the  extremities  of  the 
former,  at  about  10  or  12  inches.  Their 
use  is  to  fix  them  either  upright,  or  in  a 
vertical  position  against  the  sides  of  the 
trenches  or  sap,  to  sustain  the  e^h.  Their 
points  at  the  bottom  serve  to  fix  them  in  the 
earth,  and  those  at  the  top  to  hold  the  fas- 
cines that  are  placed  upon  them ;  so  that  the 
sap  or  trench  is  formed  into  a  kind  of  cov- 
ered gallery,  to  secure  the  troops  from  stones 
and  grenades. 

Blmd-shell.  A  shell,  the  bursting  charge 
of  which  is  exploded  by  the  heat  of  impact. 
Used  in  modern  ordnance  against  armor. 

Blistered  Steel.  See  Obdnancx,  Mxtals 
rem. 

Block.    See  Implkmskts. 

Blockade.  In  military  art,  is  an  opera- 
tion for  capturing  an  epemy's  town  or  fort- 
ress without  a  bombardment  or  regular  siege. 
The  attacking  ]}arty  throws  up  works  on  the 
neighboring  heights  and  roads,  and  part  of 
the  besieging  force  remains  under  cover  in 
villages,  or  in  a  temporary  canrip,  ready  to 
repel  any  sortie  attempted  by  the  besieged. 
The  whole  purpose  in  view  is  to  prevent 
the  besieged  from  receiving  supplies  of  anj 
kind,  in  order  that,  when  lood  or  ammuni- 
tion is  exhausted,  they  may  be  compelled  to 
surrender.  Fortresses  situated  on  steep  and 
rocky  eminences,  difficult  to  conquer  by 
bombardment  or  assault,  may  often  be  re- 
duced by  blockade^  because  the  roads  or 
paths  for  the  reception  of  supplies  are  few, 
and  can  be  guarded  by  a  small  number  of 
troops. 

Blockade.  In  international  law,  is  the 
means  in  time  of  war  of  rendering  intercourse 
with  an  enemy's  port  unlawful  on  the  part 
of  neutrals ;  and  it  is  carried  into  effect  by 
an  armed  force  (ships  of  war),  which  blocks 
up  and  bars  export  or  import  to  or  from  the 
place  blockaded.  To  be  valid,  a  blockade 
must  be  accompanied  by  actual  investment 
of  the  place,  and  it  may  be  more  or  less  rig- 
orous, either  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the 
operations  of  the  enemy,  or  to  cut  off  all 
excess  of  neutral  vessels  to  that  interdicted 
place.  To  be  binding  on  neutrals,  it  ought 
to  be  shown  that  they  have  knowledge,  or 
may  be  presumed  to  know  of  the  blo<Suule, 
for  whicn  reason  a  formal  notification  of 
the  fact  is  usually  made  by  the  blockading 
power.  The  breach  of  blockade,  which  may 
DC  effected  by  coming  out  of  a  blockaded 
port,  or  going  in,  subjects  the  property  so  em- 
ployed to  confiscation.  On  the  proclamation 
of  peace,  or  from  any  political  or  belligerent 
cause,  the  continuance  of  the  investment 
may  cease  to  be  necessary,  and  the  blockade 
is  then  said  to  be  raUed.    The  blockading 
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force  then  retires,  and  the  port  is  open  as 
before  to  all  other  nations.  In  the  present 
century  recourse  has  been  had  to  this  means 
of  cutting  off  supplies  from  the  enemy  on 
several  occasions.  The  Elbe  was  blockaded 
by  Great  Britain,  1808;  the  Baltic,  by  Den- 
mark, 1848  49  and  1864;  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land by  the  allies,  1864 ;  and  the  ports  of 
the  Southern  States  by  President  Lincoln , 
April  19,  1861. 

Blockader.    One  who  blockades. 

Block  Battery.  In  gunnery,  a  wooden 
battery  for  two  or  more  small  pieces,  mounted 
on  wheels,  and  movable  fVom  place  to  place ; 
very  ready  to  fire  en  barbette,  in  the  gal- 
leries and  casements,  etc.,  where  room  is 
wanted. 

Block-house.  An  edifice  or  structure  of 
heavy  timber  or  logs  for  military  defense, 
having  its  sides  loop-holed  for  musketry,  and 
often  an  upper  story  projecting  over  the 
lower,  or  placed  upon  it  diagonally,  with 
projecting  corners,  to  facilitate  a  firing  down- 
ward, and  in  all  directions;  the  sides  and 
ends  are  sometimes  much  like  a  stockade,  and 
the  top  covered  with  earth ;  there  may  also 
be  a  ditch  around  it.  Formerly  much  used 
in  Germany  and  America,  and  used  exten- 
sively in  the  United  States  as  a  defense 
against  Indians,  and  during  the  civil  war, 
1861-66,  for  the  protection  of  important 
places  on  railroads,  such  as  bridges,  etc.  If 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  artillery,  block-houses 
should  be  formed  of  double  rows  of  logs  8 
feet  apart,  with  well-rammed  earth  between 
them. 

Bloodhound.  A  name  given  to  certain 
species  of  the  dog,  distinguished  for  their 
keenness  of  scent,  and  the  persistency  with 
which  they  follow  the  track  of  game.  They 
have  been  frequently  employed  during  wars 
to  track  partisans,  and  even  in  the  American 
civil  war,  1861-66,  were  employed  by  the 
Confederates  to  track  Union  prisoners  who 
escaped  from  their  prisons.  In  time  of 
peace  they  are  sometimes  employed  to  hunt 
felons,  fugitive  slaves,  etc.  When  they  are 
thus  employed  they  acquire  a  peculiarly 
bloodthirsty  and  ferocious  character. 

Bloreh^ath.  In  Staffordshire,  England ; 
here  on  September  28,  1469,  the  Earl  of 
Salisbury  and  the  Yorkists  defeated  the 
Lancastrians,  whose  leader,  Lord  Audley, 
was  slatn  with  many  Cheshire  gentlemen. 
A  cross  commemorates  this  conflict. 

Bludgeon.  A  short  stick,  with  one  end 
loaded,  or  thicker  and  heavier  than  the  other, 
used  as  an  offensive  weapon. 

Blue-light.  A  composition,  burning  with 
a  blue  flame,  used  as  a  night  signal  in 
ships,  or  for  military  purposes.    See  Pyro- 

TKCHNY. 

Blunderbuss.  A  short  gun  or  fire-arm, 
with  a  large  bore,  capable  of  holding  a 
number  of  balls,  and  intended  to  do  execu- 
tion without  exact  aim. 

Blyde,  Bly,  or  Blude  (Oer.),  A  kind.of 
a  war  machine  which  was  used  in  ancient 
times  to  throw  stones ;  some  authors  oom- 
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pare  it  to  the  catapult.  In  the  year  1686, 
at  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  Rucklingen, 
Albert,  duke  of  Saxony  and  Luneburg,  was 
killed  by  a  stone  thrown  by  a  blyde. 

Board  of  Officers.  A  number  of  ofiSoers 
assembled  by  military  authority  for  the 
transaction  of  business. 

Board  of  Ordnance.  A  government  de- 
partment, which  formerly  h^  the  manage- 
ment of  all  affairs  relating  to  the  artillery 
and  engineering  corps  of  the  British  army. 
This  board  was  abolished  after  the  Crimean 
war. 

Board,  Pointing.  In  gunnery,  this  is  a 
piece  of  wood  1  foot  long,  2  or  8  inches 
wide,  and  1  inch  thick,  having  a  ndtch 
cut  in  the  middle  of  one  side  to  fit  on  the 
stake,  and  graduated  into  equal  divisions 
from  its  middle.  When  not  in  use  the 
pointing  cord  may  be  wound  on  it.  This 
board  is  used  for  directing  mortars. 

Boards  of  Examination.  In  the  army, 
are  instituted  to  determine  upon  appoint- 
ments in  regiments,  and  for  appointments 
and  promotion  in  the  medical  stan,  engineer 
corps,  and  ordnance  department.  They  are 
composed  of  army  officers. 

Boards  of  Survey.  In  the  army,  are 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  re- 
sponsibility for  public  property  lost,  dam- 
aged, or  destroyed,  of  ascertaining  what 
articles  of  public  property  may  have  been 
lost  or  abstracted  whenever  a  soldier  deserts, 
and  of  taking  an  inventory  of  the  public 
property  in  charge  of  a  dec^sed  officer. 

Boats,  Blanket-.    See  Blamkst-boats. 

Bobruisk.  A  fortified  town  of  Russia,  in 
the  government  of  Minsk.  It  is  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Beresina,  and  is  a 
station  for  the  steam-packets  navigating  the 
Dnieper  and  Beresina.  It  was  besieged  in- 
effectually by  the  French  in  1812. 

Boccacci.  The  Italians  have  a  peculiar 
kind  of  fire-arm  which  they  call  by  this  name ; 
it  is  enlarged  towards  the  muzzle  in  the 
shane  of  a  trumpet.  This  gun  Is  principally 
used  by  the  Calabrians. 

Bocchetta.  A  celebrated  pass  of  the  Ap- 
ennines, the  key  of  the  route  from  Novi  to 
Genoa.  Redoubts  were  constructed  here  by 
the  Imperialists  in  1746  for  the  defense  of 
the  pass.  The  French  traversed  this  pass 
when  they  entered  Italy  in  1796. 

Bodegraven.  A  fortified  town  of  Hol- 
land. On  November  28,  1672,  it  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Duke  of  Luxemburg,  wno 
tarnished  his  victory  by  authorizing  the 
town  to  be  pillaged. 

Bodkin.  A  dirk  or  dagger ;  a  word  still 
in  use,  though  Johnson  says  it  is  the  oldest 
acceptation  of  it. 

Body.  In  the  nomenclature  of  modem 
ordnance,  is  the  part  of  the  piece  in  rear  of 
the  trunnions. 

Body.  In  the  art  of  war,  is  a  number  of 
forces,  horse  or  foot,  united  and  marching 
under  one  commander.  Main  body  of  an 
army,  sometimes  means  the  troops  encamped 
in  the  centre  between  the  two  wings,  and 
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generally  consists  of  infantry.  The  main 
body  on  a  march,  signifies  the  whole  of  the 
army  exclusive  of  the  van-  and  rear-guards. 

Body  of  the  Place.  The  enceinte  of  a 
fortress,  or  main  line  of  bastions  and  cur- 
tains, as  distinguished  from  outworks. 

Body-guard.  A  guard  to  protect  or  de- 
fend the  person ;  a  life-guard. 

Bceotia.  One  of  the  political  divisions  of 
ancient  Greece,  lying  between  Attica  and 
H^aris  on  the  south,  and  Locris  and  Phocis 
on  the  north,  and  bounded  on  the  other  side 
by  the  Eulxean  Sea  and  the  Corinthian 
Gulf.  The  tribes  of  greatest  importance 
who  appear  as  rulers  of  Boeotia  in  the  heroic 
age  were  the  Minysa  and  the  Gadmeans,  or 
Oadmeones, — the  former  dwelling  at  Or- 
chomenus,  and  the  latter  at  Thebes.  About  60 
years  after  the  Trojan  war  the  Boeotians,  an 
^olian  people  who  had  hitherto  dwelt  in 
Thessaly,  having  been  expelled  from  that 
cotintry,  took  possession  of  the  land  then 
called  Cadmeis,  to  which  they  gave  their 
own  name  of  Boeotia.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  historic  period  all  the  ancient 
tribes  had  disappeared,  and  all  the  cities 
were  inhabited  by  Boeotians,  the  most  im- 
portant forming  a  political  confederacy 
under  the  presidency  of  Thebes.  After  the 
battle  of  Chasronea  (888  B.C.)  and  the  de- 
struction of  Thebes  by  Alexander  three  years 
after,  Boeotia  rapidly  declin^,  and  so  low 
had  it  sunk  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  that 
of  all  its  great  cities  there  remained  only  two, 
which  had  dwindled  into  insignificant  towns ; 
of  the  other  great  cities  nothing  remained 
but  their  ruins  and  thei  r  names.  The  people 
are  represented  as  a  dull  and  heavy  race, 
with  little  susceptibility  and  appreciation  of 
intellectual  pleasures. 

Bohain.  A  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Aisne,  which  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Imperialists  in  1587,  and  was 
recaptured  a  short  time  afterwards. 

Bohemia.  A  political  and  administrative 
division  of  the  Austrian  empire,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Saxony  and  rrussian  Silesia, 
east  by  Prussia  and  Moravia,  south  by  Lower 
Austria,  and  west  by  Bavaria.  It  derives 
its  name  from  the  Boii,  a  Celtic  people  who 
settled  in  the  country  about  600  B.C.,  and 
who  were  expelled  by  the  Marcomanni  in 
the  time  of  Augustus.  About  the  middle 
of  the  6th  century  a  numerous  army  of 
Czechs  entered  the  country  and  subdued 
it.  In  1810  the  crown  came  to  the  house 
of  Luxemburg,  when  Charles  IV.  united 
Bohemia  with  the  German  empire.  After 
many  vicissitudes  it  fell  to  the  house  of 
Austria  in  the  person  of  the  Archduke  Fer- 
dinand, brother  of  Charles  V.,  and  brother- 
in-law  of  Louib  II.,  king  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia,  who  was  killed  in  battle  with 
the  Turks  near  Mohacs,  in  1526.  In  1619 
the  Bohemians  revolted  against  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  offered  the  crown  to  Frederick 
v.,  elector  palatine,  but  Frederick  was  de- 
feated at  the  battle  of  White  Mountain  in 
November,  1620,  and  the  country  has  ever 


since  remained  under  the  sway  of  the  em- 
perors of  Austria. 

Bohmisch-Brod.  A  small  town  of  Bo- 
hemia. Here  the  emperor  Sigismund  de- 
feated the  Hussites  in  1484. 

Boii.  An  ancient  Celtic  people  who  emi- 
grated into  Italy,  where  they  waged  war  for 
several  centuries  against  the  Romans.  They 
were  defeated  at  the  Yadimonian  Lake,  288 
B.C.  They  were  finally  subdued  by  Scipio 
Nasica,  191  B.C.,  and  expelled  from  Italy. 
A  portion  of  them  founded  the  kingdom  of 
Boiohemum  (Bohemia),  from  which  they 
were  expelled  by  the  Marcomanni  in  the 
time  of  Augustus. 

Bois-le-buc.  A  fortified  citv  of  Holland, 
capital  of  North  Brabant;  besie^d  and 
captured  by  the  Dutch  in  1629,  and  by  the 
French  in  1794 ;  surrendered  to  the  Prussian 
army,  under  Bulow,  in  January,  1814. 

Bojano.  A  town  in  the  province  of  Mo- 
lise,  Naples.  The  site  of  Bojano  has  been 
identified  as  that  of  the  famous  Samnite  city 
of  Bovianumy  which  played  so  conspicuous  a 
part  in  the  Samnite,  Punic,  and  Social  wars. 
Unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Bomans  in 
814  B.C.,  it  was  taken  by  Uiem  in  811  B.C., 
and  yielded  immense  spoils.  Passing  out  of 
their  hands,  it  was  retaken  by  them  in  805 
B.C.,  and  once  more  reverting  to  its  original 
owners,  was  a  third  time  captured  by  the 
Romans  in  298  B.C.  During  the  second  Pu- 
nic war  it  formed  the  headquarters  of  the 
Roman  army  on  more  than  one  occasion.  In 
the  great  Social  war  the  confederates  made 
it  their  capital.  It  was  surprised  bv  Sulla, 
and  retaken  by  the  Marsic  general,  Pompae- 
dius  Silo.  Caesar  established  a  military  col- 
ony, and  it  afterwards  throve  under  the  Ro- 
man empire. 

Bojeleschti.  A  village  of  Wallachia, 
where,  in  1828,  the  Russians  under  Gen. 
von  Geismar  defeated  the  Turks,  although 
the  latter  were  superior  in  force.  The  Rus- 
sians captured  7  guns,  24  ammunition-  and 
400  bread-wagons,  24  colors,  and  guns 
enough  to  arm  10,000  men.  The  Cossacks 
took  507  prisoners. 

Bokhara.  The  ancient  Sogdiana,  a  state 
of  Central  Asia  in  Independent  Toorkistan. 
It  was  conquered  by  the  Turks  in  the  6th 
century,  by  the  Chinese  in  the  7th,  and  by 
the  Arabs  about  705.  After  many  changes 
of  masters  it  was  subdued  by  the  Uz&k 
Tartars,  1506.  The  British  envoys.  Col. 
Stoddart  and  Capt  Conolly,  were  murdered 
at  Bokhara,  the  capital,  by  the  khan  in  1848. 
In  the  war  with  Russia,  beginning  in  1866, 
the  emir's  army  was  defeated  several  times 
in  May  and  subsequent  months  during  that 
year.  Peace  was  made  July  11,  1867.  The 
Russians  were  again  victors,  May  25,  1868, 
and  occupied  Samarcand  the  next  day. 
Further  conquests  were  made  bv  the  Rus- 
sians, and  Samarcand  was  secured  by  treaty 
November,  1868. 

Bolade  (Fr,),  A  weapon  of  the  shape  of 
a  mace. 

Bologna.  The  ancient  Felsinaj  afterwards 
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Bononia.  A  distinguished  city  of  Italy, 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name ; 
besieged  and  taken  by  Pope  Julius  II.,  1606 ; 
taken  by  the  French,  1796 ;  by  the  Austrians, 
1799 ;  again  by  the  French  after  the  battle 
of  Marengo,  in  1800 ;  restored  to  the  Pope 
in  1-816 ;  a  revolt  suppressed  by  Austrian  in- 
terference, 1831;  rebellion  in  1848;  taken 
by  the  Austrians,  May,  1849;    provisional 

fovernment  formed  June  16,  1869;  Victor 
Emmanuel  entered  Bologna  as  sovereign, 
May  2,  1860. 

Bolster.  A  block  of  wood  on  the  carriage 
of  a  siege-gun,  and  on  the  mortar-wagon 
upon  which  the  gun  rests  when  moving  it 
from  place  to  place.  The  first  is  a  breach-, 
the  second  a  muzzle-boUter. 

Bolster.  A  cushioned  or  padded  part  of 
E  saddle. 

Bolt.  A  pointed  shaft  or  missile  intended 
to  be  shot  from  a  cross-bow  or  catapult ;  an 
arrow ;  a  dart. 

Bolt.    See  Ordnakce,  Garbiaqes  for, 

NOMENCLATURS  OF  ARTILXKRT  CAR- 
RIAGE. 

Bolt,  Palliser.  A  screw-bolt  for  securing 
armor  plates.  The  end  upon  which  the 
screw-thread  is  cut  is  larger  than  the  shank. 

Bomaraund.  A  strong  fortress  on  one  of 
the  Aland  isles  in  the  Baltic  Sea,  taken  by 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  commander  of  the  Baltic 
expedition,  aided  by  the  French  military 
contingent  under  Qten.  Baraguay  d'Hilliers, 
August  16,  1854.  The  governor  Bodisco 
and  the  garrison,  about  2000  men,  became 
prisoners,  and  the  fortifications  were  de- 
stroyed. 

Bomb.  A  hollow  ball  or  shell  of  cast  iron 
filled  with  explosive  materials,  and  furnished 
with  a  fuze,  which  being  ignited  when  the 
missile  is  discharged  from  a  mortar  or  how- 
itzer, burns  during  its  fiight,  and  causes  it 
to  explode  with  destructive  violence  when  it» 
falls.  They  are  now  commonly  called  shells. 

Bombard.  An  ancient  piece  of  ordnance, 
very  short,  thick,  and  wide  at  the  bore.  Some 
of  the  bombards  used  in  the  16th  century 
propelled  stones  weighing  from  200  to  500 
pounds  each. 

Bombard.  To  assault  a  town  or  fortress 
by  projecting  into  it  shells,  etc.,  from  mor- 
tars, in  order  to  set  fire  to  and  destroy  the 
houses,  magazines,  and  other  buildings. 

Bombardelle  {Fr.),  A  small  bombard 
which  was  used  in  ancient  times.  In  1880, 
one  was  disinterred  near  Laon,  France  ;  it  is 
the  opinion  of  some  that  this  bombardelle 
was  manufactured  during  the  reign  of  Charles 
VII.,  from  1486-40. 

Bombardier.  Is  an  artilleryman  versed 
in  that  department  of  arms  which  relates 
especially  to  bombs  and  shells,  mortars  and 
howitzers,  grenades  and  fuzes.  In  some 
foreign  armies,  the  bombardiers  form  a  sepa- 
rate corps.  In  the  British  service  a  bom- 
bardier IS  a  non-commissioned  grade  in  the 
artillery  below  that  of  corporal. 

Bombardment.  Is  an  attack  upon  a  fort- 
ress or  fortified  town  by  means  of  shells,  red- 


hot  shot,  carcasses,  rockets,  etc.,  to  bum  and 
destroy  the  buildings,  and  kill  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  by  this  means  compel  its  surrender. 
A  bombardment  requires  little  engineering 
skill ;  whereas  a  regular  siege  requires  the 
aid  of  engineers  to  direct  the  attack  against 
fortifications,  guns,  and  soldiery,  leaving  the 
inhabitants  and  buildings  untouched.  It  is 
generally  regarded  by  military  engineers  as 
a  cruel  operation,  and  in  modern  times  is 
mostly  adopted  as  an  adj  unct  to  a  siege.  The 
stores  required  for  a  vigorous  bombardment 
are  immense.  Thus,  in  1759,  Rodney  threw 
20,000  shells  and  carcasses  into  Havre;  in 
1792,  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Teschen  threw  86,000 
shot  and  shell  into  Lille  in  140  hours;  in 
1796,  Pichecru  threw  8000  shells  into  Mann- 
heim in  Itf  hours ;  and  in  1807,  the  English 
threw  11,000  shot  and  shell  into  Copenhagen 
in  three  days.  Of  the  bombardments  re- 
corded in  history  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
Algiers  by  Duquesne  in  1682-88,  by  the  Ve- 
netians in  1784,  and  by  the  English  in  1816; 
of  Gtenoa  in  1684;  of  Tripoli  in  1686,  1728, 
and  1747;  of  Barcelona  in  1691;  of  Brus- 
sels in  1694;  of  Toulon  by  the  English  in 
1707;  of  Prague  in  1744,  1769,  and  1848; 
the  bombardment  of  Lille  by  the  Austrians 
in  1792 ;  of  Le  Quesnoy,  Breda,  Lille,  Lyons, 
Maettricht,  and  Mayencein  1798 ;  of  Menin, 
Valenciennes,  and  Ostend  in  1794;  of  Co- 
penhagen by  the  English  in  1807  ;  of  Glogau, 
Breslau,  and  Schweidnitz  by  the  French  in 
1806-7;  of  Saragossa  by  the  French  in 
1808;  of  Flushing  by  the  English  in  1809; 
of  Antwerp  in  1882 ;  of  St.  Jean  d'UUoa 
by  the  French  in  1888 ;  of  Beyrout  and  St. 
Jean  d'Acre  by  the  English  in  1840;  of 
Barcelona  by  Espartero  in  1842 ;  of  Moga- 
dor  by  the  French  in  1844 ;  and  of  Od^a 
by  the  English  and  French  fieets  in  1854. 
Vera  Cruz  was  bombarded  by  Gen.  Scott  for 
three  days  before  its  surrender,  March  27, 
1847.  During  the  civil  war  recourse  was  had 
several  times  to  this  method  of  reducing 
fortified  places.  Among  the  most  noted  were 
the  bombardment  by  Admiral  Farragut  for 
six  days,  April  18,  1862,  of  Forts  Jackson 
and  St.  Philip  (after  which  they  surren- 
dered) ;  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Pulaski, 
Ga.,  by  Gen.  Gillmore,  in  April,  1862;  the 
first  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  in  Aug- 
ust, 1868,  which  efiTectually  disabled  the  fort 
for  immediate  defense  of  Charleston  harbor, 
althoueh  the  works  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Confederates ;  and  the  second 
bombardment,  which  took  place  in  October 
following,  leaving  the  place  in  ruins.  During 
the  Franco-German  war  Strasburg  was  bom- 
barded by  the  Prussians  on  August  18, 1870, 
and  after  an  immense  number  of  shells  were 
thrown  into  it  with  ruinous  efiect  the  city 
surrendered  on  September  27.  ^During  the 
siege  of  Paris  it  was  estimated  that  for  two 
weeks  in  January,  1871,  about  600  shells  a 
day  were  thrown  into  the  city,  to  the  great 
destruction  of  life  and  propertv. 

Bomb-chest.    A  chest  nlled  with  bombs, 
or   only   with    gunpowder,  placed    under 
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ground,  to  cause  deetruction  bj  iU  explo- 
sion. 

Bomb-proof.  A  term  applied  to  military 
structures  of  such  immense  thickness  and 
strength  that  bombs  cannot  penetrate  them. 

Bomb-shell.  A  hollow  globe  of  iron, 
filled  with  powder,  and  thrown  from  a  mor- 
tar ;  a  bomb. 

Bone,  Bona,  or  Bonah.  A  fortified  sea- 
port town  of  Algeria,  85  miles  northwest  of 
Constantine;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
with  square  turrets  which  has  four  gates. 
Port  Cieoffne  is  its  chief  defense ;  the  French 
occupied  uiis  place  in  July,  1880. 

Bonn.  A  town  on  the  Rhine  (the  Roman 
Bonna)  was  in  the  electorate  of  Cologne ;  it 
has  been  frequently  besieged,  and  was  as- 
signed to  Prussia  in  1814. 

Bonnet.  In  fortification,  is  a  small  de- 
fense work  constructed  at  salient  angles  of 
the  glacis  or  larger  works.  It  consists  of 
two  fiices  only,  with  a  parapet  8  feet  high  by 
10  or  12  feet  broad.  There  is  no  ditch.  A 
lai^r  kind,  with  8  salient  angles,  is  called  a 
priesfs  bonnet^  or  bonnet  d  priti'e.  The  use 
of  the  bonnet  is  to  check  the  besiegers  when 
they  are  attempting  to  make  a  lodgment. 

Bonneval.  A  town  of  France,  formerly 
fortified ;  it  was  partially  destroyed  by  the 
English  during  the  15th  century. 

Bontchouk.  A  lance  ornamented  with 
a  horse's  tail.  When  the  kings  of  Poland 
led  their  armies,  boutchouks  were  carried 
before  them. 

Boomerang.  A  very  singular  missile 
weapon  used  by  the  natives  of  Australia. 
It  is  made  of  hard  wood,  usually  from  20  to 
80  inches  in  length,  from  2  to  8  inches  wide, 
and  i  or  }  of  an  inch  thick.  It  is  curved  or 
bent  in  tne  middle  at  an  angle  of  from  100^ 
to  140®.  When  thrown  from  the  hand  with 
a  quick  rotary  motion,  it  describes  very  re- 
markable curves,  according  to  the  shape  of 
the  instrument  and  the  manner  of  throwing 
it,  often  moving  nearly  horizontally  a  long 
distance,  then  curving  upward  to  a  consider- 
able height,  and  finaflv  taking  a  retrograde 
direction,  so  as  to  fall  near  the  place  from 
which  it  was  thrown,  or  even  very  far  in 
the  rear  of  it. 

Booneville.  A  river-port,  capital  of  Cooper 
Co.,  Mo.,  situated  on  tne  right  bank  of  the 
Missouri  River,  48  miles  northwest  of  Jef- 
ferson City.  During  the  civil  war  a  Con- 
federate force  of  about  2500  raw  troops  was 
here  attacked  by  the  Federals  under  €^n. 
Lyon,  June  17,  1861.  After  a  short  confiict 
the  Confederates  were  routed,  abandoning 
their  guns  and  camn  equipage,  which  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Union  forces. 

Boothauk.  A  fortified  pass  of  Afghanis- 
tan, 12  miles  to  the  east  of  Cabul.  It  runs 
for  5  miles  between  cliffs  500  feet  high,  and 
in  some  places  only  50  yards  wide. 

Boots  and  Saddles.  In  cavalry  tactics, 
a  trumpet  call  which  is  the  first  signal  for 
mounted  drill,  and  for  all  other  formations 
mounted ;  it  is  also  the  signal  for  the  trum- 
peters to  assemble. 


Booty.  Is  the  victors'  share  in  property 
captured  from  the  vanquished.  It  is  gener- 
ally a  military  term,  the  word  pjnze  being 
more  frequently  used  in  the  navy. 

Bordeaux,  or  Bourdeauz  (Southwest 
France).  This  city  was  sacked  by  the  Visi- 
goths, who  were  driven  fh)m  it  oy  Clovis ; 
It  was  ravaged  by  the  Saracens  and  Normans 
in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries.  It  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Gascoyne  in 
911 ;  in  1658  the  city  rebelled,  but  was  taken 
by  the  royal  troops ;  Bordeaux  was  entered 
by  the  victorious  British  army  after  the 
battle  of  Orthes,  fought  February  27,  1814. 

Bordure,  or  Border.  In  heraldry,  coats 
of  arms  are  frequently  surrounded  with  a 
bordure,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  that 
the  bearer  is  a  cadet  of  the  house  whose 
arms  he  carries.  Its  character  often  has 
reference  to  the  profession  of  the  bearer ; 
thus  a  bordure  emhattled  is  granted  to  a  sol- 
dier, and  a  bordure  ermine  to  a  lawyer. 

Bore.  Of  a  piece  of  ordnance  includes 
all  the  part  bored  out,  viz.,  the  cylinder,  the 
chamber  (if  there  is  one),  and  the  conical 
or  spherical  surface  connecting  them. 

Borghetto.  A  town  of  Italv,  on  the  Min- 
cio,  15  miles  southwest  of  Verona ;  it  has 
a  castle  and  a  vast  fortified  causeway.  The 
French  here  defeated  the  Austrians  in  1796. 

Borgo  Forte.  A  town  of  Italy,  in  Lom- 
bardy,  on  the  Po,  7  miles  south  of  Mantua. 
The  Austrians  were  here  defeated  by  the 
French  in  1796. 

Bori.  A  Turkish  term  for  military  trum- 
pets. 

Boring  Cannon.    See  Obdkancx,  Con- 

BTBUCTION  OF. 

Borissov.  A  town  of  Russia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Berezina.  A  confiict  took  place 
here  November  28, 1812,  between  the  French 
and  Russians ;  near  this  town,  at  the  village 
of  Studienka,  the  disastrous  passage  of  Bere- 
zina was  effected  by  the  French  army,  No- 
vember 26-27,  1812. 

Bormann-fiize.  A  fuze  which  is  used  for 
spherical  case-shot.  The  fuze-case  is  made 
of  metal  (a  composition  of  lead  and  tin),  and 
consists  of  a  short  cylinder,  having  at  one 
end  a  horseshoe-shaped  indentation,  one  end 
only  of  which  communicates  with  the  maga- 
zine of  the  fuze  placed  in  the  centre  by  a 
channel  filled  with  rifle  powder.  This  horse- 
shoe indentation  extends  nearly  to  the  other 
end  of  the  cylinder,  a  thin  layer  of  the  metal 
only  intervening.  This  is  graduated  on  the 
outside  into  equal  parts  representing  seconds 
and  quarter-seconds.  In  the  bottom  of  this 
channel  a  smooth  layer  of  the  composition 
is  placed,  with  a  piece  of  wick  or  yarn  un- 
derneath it.  On  this  is  placed  a  piece  of 
metal,  the  cross-section  of  which  is  wedge- 
shaped,  and  this,  by  machinery,  is  pressed 
down 'upon  the  composition,  sealing  it  her- 
metically. The  cylindrical  openii^g  is  filled 
with  musket  powder  and  covered  with  a 
sheet  of  tin,  which  is  soldered,  closing  the 
magazine  from  the  external  air.  Before 
using  the  fuze  several  holes  are  punched 
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through  this  sheet  of  tin,  to  allow  the  flame 
to  enter  the  shell.  On  the  side  of  the  fuze 
the  thread  of  a  screw  is  cut  which  fits  into 
one  cut  on  the  inside  of  the  fiize-hole,  and 
the  Aize  is  screwed  into  the  shell  with  a 
wrench.  The  thin  layer  of  metal  over  the 
composition  is  cut  through  with  a  gouge  or 
chisel,  or  even  a  penknife,  at  the  interval 
marked  with  the  number  of  seconds  which 
we  wish  the  fuze  to  burn.  To  prevent  the 
metal  of  this  fuze,  which  is  soft,  from  being 
driven  into  the  shell  by  the  explosive  force 
of  the  charge,  a  circular  piece  of  iron,  with 
a  hole  through  its  centre,  and  the  thread  of 
a  screw  on  the  outside,  is  screwed  into  the 
fUze-hole  before  the  fuze  is  inserted.  The 
most  important  advantage  of  this  fUze  is, 
that  the  shells  can  be  loaded,  all  ready  for 
use,  and  remain  so  anv  length  of  time,  per- 
fectly safe  from  explosion,  as  the  fuze  can  be 
screwed  into  its  place,  and  the  composition 
never  exposed  to  external  fire  until  the  metal 
is  cut  through. 

Borneo.  An  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
the  largest  in  the  world  except  Australia ; 
discovered  bv  the  Portuguese  about  1520; 
the  pirates  of  this  island  were  several  times 
chastised  by  the  British  government;  incor- 
porated with  the  British  empire,  December 
2,  1846. 

Bomhoevede.  A  village  of  Holstein, 
where  a  battle  was  fought  on  July  22,  1227, 
between  Woldemar  IL,  king  of  Denmark, 
and  Adolphus  IV.  of  Holstein;  the  Danes 
were  totally  defeated. 

Borodino.  A  Russian  village  on  the 
Moskwa,  near  which  a  sanguinary  battle 
was  fought,  September  7,  1812,  between  the 
French  under  Napoleon,  and  the  Russians 
under  Kootoosof,  240,000  men  being  en- 
gaged. Each  party  claimed  the  victory ;  but 
the  Russians  retreated,  leaving  Moscow, 
which  the  French  entered  September  14. 
The  French  name  it  the  battle  of  Moskwa, 
and  it  gave  Marshal  Key  his  title  of  Prince 
of  Moskwa. 

Boroughbridge.  A  town  in  Yorkshire, 
England,  the  site  of  a  battle  between  the 
Earls  of  Hereford  and  Lancaster  and  Edward 
II.,  March  16,  1822.  The  hitter  at  the  head 
of  80,000  men  pressed  Lancaster  so  closely 
that  he  had  not  time  to  collect  his  troops  to- 
gether in  sufficient  force,  and  being  defeated 
and  made  prisoner,  was  led,  mounted  on  a 
lean  horse,  to  an  eminence  near  Pontefiract, 
and  beheaded  by  a  Londoner. 

Boscobel.  ]year  Doninc^n,  Shropshire, 
England,  where  Charles  if.  concealed  him- 
self after  his  defeat  at  Worcester. 

Bosnia.  In  European  Turkev,  formerly 
part  of  Pannonia,  was  governed  by  chiefs 
till  a  brother-in-law  of  Louis,  king  of  Hun- 
gary, was  made  king,  1876.  He  was  de- 
feated by  the  Turks  in  1889,  and  became 
their  vassal.  Bosnia  was  annexed  to  the 
Ottoman  empire  in  1622.  Many  efforts  have 
been  made  by  the  Bosnians  to  recover  their 
independence;  they  rebelled  in  1849,  and 
were  subdued  by  Omar  Pasha  in  1851. 


Boaniaken.  Formerly  light  cavalry  of 
the  Prussians,  resembling  the  present  Uh- 
lans. Frederick  I.  formed  this  cavalry  in 
1746. 

BoaphoruB,  or  Bosporus,  Thracian  (now 
Strait  of  Constantinople).  The  ancient  name 
of  the  strait  which  connects  the  Black  Sea 
with  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  Darius  Hystaspes 
threw  a  bridge  of  boats  over  this  strait  when 
about  to  invade  Greece,  498  B.C. 

Bosporus.  The  country  on  both  sides  of 
the  Bosporus  Cimmerius,  or  Strait  of  Yen- 
ikal6,  formed  in  ancient  times  the  kingdom 
of  Bosporus.  The  Scythians  conquered  Bos- 
porus, 286  B.C. ;  conquered  by  Mithridates 
Vl.,  80  B.C. ;  conquered  by  Ciesar,  47  B.C. ; 
Polemon  conquered  Bosporus,  14  B.C.  A 
list  of  obscure  kings  given  by  some  writers 
ends  with  Sauromates  VII.,  844. 

Boss.    The  apex  of  a  shield. 

Boase,  Bosse  k  Peu  (Pr,),  A  term  used 
in  the  French  artillery  to  express  a  glass 
bottle  which  is  very  thin,  contains  4  or  6 
pounds  of  powder,  and  round  the  neck  of 
which  4  or  6  matches  are  hung  after  it  has 
been  well  corked.  A  cord  2  or  8  feet  in 
length  is  tied  to  the  bottle,  which  serves  to 
throw  it.  The  instant  the  bottle  breaks  the 
powder  catches  fire,  and  everything  within 
the  immediate  effects  of  the  explosion  is  de- 
stroyed. 

Bostanji.  The  first  Turkish  foot-guards, 
about  12,000  strong ;  they  guard  the  imperial 
castles  and  accompany  the  sultans  to  the 
field.  They  were  originally  employed  as 
gardeners,  guards  for  the  seraglio,  etc.  Their 
number  is  now  greatly  reduced. 

Boston.  A  city  and  capital  of  Massa- 
chusetts, situated  on  the  west  side  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Charles 
River.  It  was  built  about  1627.  Here 
originated  that  resistance  to  the  British  au- 
thorities which  led  to  American  independ- 
ence. The  act  of  Parliament  laying  auties 
on  tea,  papers,  colors,  etc.  (passed  June, 
1767),  so  excited  the  indignation  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Boston,  that  they  destroyed  several 
hundred  chests  of  tea,  December  16,  1778. 
Boston  seaport  was  shut  by  the  English 
Parliament,  until  restitution  should  be  made 
to  the  East  India  Company  for  the  tea  lost, 
March  26,  1774.  The  town  was  besieged  by 
the  British  next  year,  and  400  houses  were 
destroyed.  A  battle  between  the  royalist 
and  independent  troops,  in  which  the  latter 
were  defeated,  took  place  June  17, 1776 ;  the 
city  was  evacuated  by  the  king's  troops, 
April,  1776.  The  inhabitants  were  very 
zealous  against  slavery  in  1861. 

Boston  Massacre.  A  name  popularly 
given  to  a  disturbance  which  occurred  in 
the  streets  of  Boston  on  the  evening  of 
March  6,  1770,  when  a  sergeant's  guard  be- 
longing to  the  British  garrison  flrM  upon  a 
crowd  of  people  who  were  surrounding  them 
and  pelting  tnem  with  snowballs,  and  killed 
8  men  brides  wounding  several  others. 
The  leader  of  the  townspeople  was  a  black 
man  named  Crispus  Attucks.    The  affair  is 
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of  historical  importance,  as  it  prepared  the 
minds  of  men  for  the  Revolutionary  struggle 
which  followed. 

Bostra,  or  Boxrah.  A  city  of  Arahia, 
in  an  oasis  of  the  Syrian  Desert,  76  roiies 
south  of  Damascus;  it  was  besieged,  cap- 
tured, and  sacked  by  the  Saracens,  who  were 
commanded  by  Khaled. 

Bosworth  Field.  In  Leicestershire,  Eng- 
land, the  site  of  the  thirteenth  and  last  battle 
between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
August  22,  1485,  when  Richard  III.  was 
defeated  and  slain  by  the  Earl  of  Richmond, 
afterwards  Henry  VII.  Sir  William  Stan- 
ley at  a  critical  moment  changed  sides,  and 
thus  caused  the  loss  of  the  battle.  It  is  said 
that  Henry  was  crowned  on  the  spot  with 
the  crown  of  Richard  found  in  a  hawthorn 
bush  near  the  field. 

Bothwell  Bridge.  In  Lanarkshire,  Scot- 
land. The  Scotch  Covenanters,  who  took  up 
arms  against  the  intolerant  government  of 
Charles  II.,  and  defeated  the  celebrated 
Claverhouse  at  Drumclog,  June  1,  1679, 
were  totally  routed  at  Bothwell  Bridge, 
June  22,  1679,  by  the  Earl  of  Monmouth, 
and  many  persons  were  tortured  and  exe- 
cuted. 

Botoni,  or  Bottony.  In  heraldry,  a 
eross-botone  is  a  cross  of  which  the  ends  are 
in  the  form  of  buds  or  buttons. 

Bottle  Cartridge.  See  Cartridge,  Bot- 
tle. 

Bottoming.  The  foundation  of  a  road- 
bed. 

Botzen,  or  Bolxana  (anc.  Pons  DruH), 
The  capital  of  the  circle  of  Etsch  in  Tyrol. 
This  town  was  captured  by  the  French  in 
1809. 

Boucanier  (Fr.).  A  long,  heavy  musket, 
used  by  the  American  buccaneers,  and  with 
such  skill  as  to  give  the  weapon  a  high  de- 
gree of  celebrity. 

Bouchain.  A  small  strongly  fortified 
frontier  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  North ;  besieged  and  captured  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  1673 ;  by  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough in  1711 ;  retaken  by  the  French  in' 
1712,  and  ceded  to  France  oy  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht. 

Bouche  (Fr.).  Means  the  aperture  or 
mouth  of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  that  of  a  mor- 
tar, of  the  barrel  of  a  musket,  and  of  every 
species  of  fire-arms  from  which  a  ball  or 
bullet  is  discharged. 

Boufarik,  or  Boofareek.  A  place  in  Al- 
geria where  the  French  encountered  the 
Arabs,  October  2,  1882. 

Bouge,  or  Boulge  ( Fr. ).  An  ancient  war- 
club,  the  head  of  which  was  loaded  with 
'  lead,  also  called  plombee. 

Bougiah  (anc.  SoIvcb),  A  seaport  town  of 
Algeria,  which  was  captured  by  the  French, 
October  19,  1888,  and  successfully  defended 
against  the  Arabs,  August  25,  1842. 

Bouillon  (Belgium).  Formerly  a  duchy, 
was  sold  by  Godfrey,  its  ruler,  to  Albert, 
bishop  of  Lidge,  to  obtain  funds  for  the 
crusade,  1095 ;  it  was  seized  by  the  French 


in  1672,  and  held  b^  them  till  1815,  when 
it  was  given  to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands, 
as  duke  of  Luxemburg.  It  was  awarded 
to  Belgium  after  the  revolution  of  1880. 

Boulaf.  A  kind  of  baton  or  very  short 
mace,  formerly  used  by  the  Polish  generals. 

Boulak,  or  Boolak.  A  town  of  Lower 
Egypt,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile ;  burned 
by  tne  French  in  1799  j  since  rebuilt  by  Mo- 
hammed Ali. 

Boulanger  Chronograph.    See  Chrono- 

6C0PE8. 

Boulanger  Telemeter.  See  Range  Find- 
ers. 

Boulevard  (Fr.),  An  ancient  bastion, 
bulwark,  or  rampart. 

Boulogne.  A  seaport  in  Ficardy ,  North- 
em  France ;  was  taken  by  the  British  under 
Henry  VIII.,  September  14,  1544,  but  re- 
stored at  the  peace,  1550.  Lord  Nelson  at- 
tacked this  city,  disabling  10  vessels  and 
sinkine  5,  August  8,  1801 ;  in  another  at- 
tempt he  was  repulsed  with  great  loss.  In 
1804,  Bonaparte  assembled  160,000  men  and 
10,000  horses,  and  a  fiotilla  of  1800  vessels 
and  17,000  sailors,  to  invade  England ;  it  is 
supposed  that  this  French  armament  served 
merely  for  a  demonstration,  and  that  Bona- 
parte never  seriously  intended  the  invasion. 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  unsuccessAilly  attempted 
to  bum  the  flotilla  with  fire-machines  called 
catamarans,  October  2,  1804.  Congreve 
rockets  were  used  in  another  attack,  and 
they  set  the  town  on  fire,  October  8,  1806. 
The  army  was  removed  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  with  Austria  in  1805.  Louis 
Napoleon,  afterwards  emperor,  made  a  de- 
scent here  with  about  50  followers,  August 
6,  1840,  without  success. 

Bounty.  A  premium  ofiTered  or  given  t<4 
induce  men  to  enlist  into  the  public  service. 

Bourbon,  Isle  of '(in  the  Indian  Ocean). 
Discovered  by  the  Portuguese  about  1545. 
The  French  here  formed  a  colony  in  1653 
^according  to  others,  1642,  1646,  1649^.  In 
1810,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  British,  who  retained  it 
till  the  general  peace,  1814.  In  1815,  before 
the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  it  was  once  more 
besieged  by  the  English,  and  along  with  the 
Mauritius  again  fell  into  their  hands.  After 
the  general  pacification  of  Europe,  Bourbon 
was  restorea  to  France,  in  whose  possession 
it  now  is ;  but  the  adjoining  island  has  since 
been  retained  by  its  English  conquerors. 

Bourdonnante  [Fr.),  A  name  formerly 
given  to  a  kind  of  bombard  of  a  heavy  cal- 
iber. 

Bourg-en-Bresse.  A  town  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Ain.  The  town 
was  captured  by  the  allies  in  1814. 

Bourgea.  The  capital  of  the  department 
of  the  Cher,  in  France ;  captured  by  Caesar, 
52  B.C. ;  destroyed  by  Chilperic,  588 ;  carried 
by  assault  by  Pepin,  762 ;  sustained  a  siege 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.,  in  1415; 
captured  by  the  Protestants,  1562;  by  Henry 
IV.,  1594 ;  by  the  Protestants,  1615,  and  by 
Marshal  Matignon  in  1616. 
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BourguignOte,  or  Bourgignotte  (Fr.).  A 
helmet  worn  by  the  Burgundians,  from 
whom  it  was  named.  It  was  of  polished 
iron,  with  a  visor.  Under  Louis  XIV. 
their  head-dress  was  changed  to  a  kind  of 
bonnet. 

Bourlette  (Fr.),  In  antiquity,  a  mace 
which  was  garnished  with  iron  points. 

Boumous,  Bumoose,  or  Bumos.  A  kind 
of  cloak  or  overcoat,  used,  by  the  Arabs,  and 
which  constitutes  a  part  of  the  military 
clothing  of  some  corps  of  the  French  army. 

Bouton,  or  Boutoou  (Fr,).  A  kind  of 
war-club,  formerly  used  by  the  Caribs  of  the 
Antilles. 

Bovianum  (now  Bqjano).  A  town  of 
Italy,  10  miles  southwest  of  Campobasso. 
It  was  sacked  by  the  Koinans  in  811,  805, 
and  298  B.C.  During  the  second  Punic  war 
it  was  several  times  the  headquarters  of  the 
Boman  army. 

Bouvines  (Northern  France).  The  site 
of  a  desperate  battle,  July  27, 1214,  in  which 
Philip  Augustus  of  France  was  victorious 
over  the  emperor  Otho  and  his  allies,  con- 
sisting of  more  than  150,000  men.  The 
Counts  of  Flanders  and  Boulogne  were 
taken  prisoners. 

Bow.  A  weapon  made  of  a  strip  of  wood, 
or  other  elastic  material,  with  a  cord  con- 
necting the  two  ends,  by  means  of  which, 
when  drawn  back  and  suffered  to  return, 
an  arrow  is  propelled. 

Bow,  Cross.  An  ancient  weapon  of  of- 
fense of  the  11th  century.  Philip  II.,  sur- 
named  the  Conaueror,  introduced  cross-bows 
into  Fi'ance.  In  this  reign  Richard  I.  of 
England  was  killed  by  a  cross-bow  at  the 
siege  of  Chalus. 

•  Bowie-knife.  A  knife  from  10  to  15 
inches  long,  and  about  2  inches  broad,  worn 
as  a  weapon  in  the  Southern  and  South- 
western States  of  the  United  States, — so 
named  from  its  inventor.  Col.  James  Bowie. 

Bowman.  A  man  who  uses  a  bow;  an 
archer. 

Bow-shot.  The  space  which  an  arrow 
may  pass  when  shot  from  a  bow. 

Bowstring.  The  string  of  a  bow.  Also 
a  string  used  by  the  Turks  for  strangling 
offenders. 

Bowyer.  The  man  who  made  or  repaired 
the  military  bows  was  so  called. 

Boxer-cartridge.  The  metallic  cartridge 
used  in  the  service  rifle  of  England.  See 
Cartridge. 

Boxtel  (in  Dutch  Brabant).  Here  the 
British  and  allied  armies,  commanded  by 
the  Duke  of  York,  were  defeated  by  the 
French  republicans,  who  took  2000  prisoners 
and  8  pieces  of  cannon,  September  17,  1794. 

Box  Pontons.    See  Pontons. 

Boyaca.  A  village  of  the  republic  of  New 
Granada,  South  America,  celebrated  for  the 
victory  gained  by  Bolivar  over  the  Span- 
iards, August  7,  1819,  which  secured  the  in- 
dependence of  Colombia. 

Boyau.  In  military  engineering,  is  a 
winding  zigzag  or  trench,  made  by  besiegers 


to  enable  them  to  approach  a  town  or  forti- 
fied place'  under  cover.  These  trenches  are 
also  called  zigzags,  or  approaches. 

Boyne.  A  river  in  Kildare,  Ireland,  near 
which  William  III.  defeated  his  father-in- 
law,  James  II.,  July  1,  1690.  The  latter 
lost  1500  (out  of  80,000)  men ;  the  Protestant 
army  lost  about  a  third  of  that  number  (out 
of  80,000).  James  fled  to  Dublin,  thence  to 
Waterford,  and  escaped  to  France.  The 
Duke  of  Schdmberg  was  killed,  shot  by  mis- 
take by  his  own  soldiers  as  he  was  crossing 
the  river. 

Braban9ons  (Fr.).  Soldiers  of  fortune, 
adventurers,  freebooters  of  Brabant,  who, 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  hired  their  services 
to  those  chiefs  who  paid  them  best 

Bracelet.  In  ancient  times,  a  piece  of 
defensive  armor  for  the  arm;  a  part  of  a 
coat  of  mail. 

Bracket.  The  cheek  of  a  mortar-carriage, 
made  of  strong  plank. 

Braconniftre,  or  Bragonniire  (Fr.).  In 
antiquity,  a  mail-armor,  of  the  shape  of  a 
petticoat,  which  was  attached  to  the  cuirass, 
and  reached  from  the  hips  to  the  middle  oi 
the  thigh,  and  sometimes  below  the  knee. 

Braga  (anc.  Braeara  Augusta).  The  cap- 
ital of  the  province  of  Minho,  in  Portugal ; 
it  is  fortified  and  defended  by  a  citadel. 
The  Suevi  were  here  vanquished  by  the 
Goths  in  585. 

Brailoff,  Brahilow,  or  Ibraila.  A  forti- 
fied town  and  the  principal  port  ef  Walla- 
chia,  European  Turkey.  In  1770  the  town 
was  taken  oy  the  Russians,  and  almost  razed 
to  the  ground ;  rebuilt,  and  again  taken  by 
the  Russians  in  1828,  after  a  brave  defense. 
It  was  restored  to  Turkey  by  the  treaty  of 
Adrianople  in  1829.  During  the  war  of 
1854-56,  it  was  occupied  by  Russian  troops. 

Brake.  That  part  of  the  carriage  of  a 
movable  battery  or  engine  which  enables 
it  to  turn. 

Brake.  An  ancient  eneine  of  war  analo- 
gous to  the  cross-bow  and  balista. 

Bramham.  In  Yorkshire,  England ;  near 
here  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  Lord 
Bardolf  were  defeated  and  slain  by  Sir 
Thomas  Rokeby,  the  general  of  Henry  IV., 
February  19,  1408;  and  Fairfax  was  de- 
feated by  the  royalists  under  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  March  29,  1648. 

Brand.  The  Anglo-Saxon  for  a  burnished 
sword. 

Brandenburg.  A  city  in  Prussia,  founded 
bv  the  Slavonians.  Henry  I.,  surnamed  the 
Fowler,  after  defeating  the  Slavonians,  for- 
tified Brandenburg,  926,  as  a  rampart  against 
the  Huns,  and  bestowed  the  government  on 
Sigefroi,  count  of  Ringelheim,  with  the  title' 
of  Margrave,  or  protector  of  the  marches 
or  frontiers.  Occupied  by  the  French,  Oc- 
tober 25,  1806. 

Branding.  Was  a  mode  of  punishment, 
in  nearly  all  armies,  infiicted  on  soldiers 
who  were  convicted  of  the  crime  of  desertion, 
— the  branding  or  marking  being  with  ink, 
or  other  similar  preparation.    This  practice 
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is  now  discontinued  in  the  Americani  and 
several  European  armies. 

Brandschwaermer  ( Oer.),  A  small  rocket 
which  contained  a  bullet ;  it  was  fired  out  of 
a  gun  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
fire  to  straw-thatched  buildings. 

Brandywine.  A  river  in  Pennsvlvania 
and  Delaware,  near  which  a  battle  took 
place  between  the  British  and  Americans,  in 
which  the  latter  (after  a  day's  fi^ht]  were 
defeated  with  great  loss,  and  Pbilaaelphia 
fell  into  the  possession  of  the  victors,  Sep- 
tember 11,  1777. 

Brass,    See  Brokzs. 

Brassar.  A  piece  of  defensive  armor  for 
the  arm. 

Brassart.  In  plate-armor,  joined  plates 
of  steel  which  protected  the  upper  part  of 
the  arm,  from  the  elbow  to  tne  shoulder. 
l¥hen  the  front  of  the  arm  only  was  shielded, 
the  pieces  were  called  cUmi-brassarta, 

Brasset.  A  casque  or  head-piece  of 
armor. 

Braunau.  A  town  of  Bohemia,  Austria; 
captured  by  the  French,  October  28,  *806. 

Bray.  A  small  town  in  the  department 
of  Seine-et-Marne,  France ;  it  was  occupied 
by  the  allies,  February  12,  1814. 

Brazil.  An  empire  in  South  America, 
was  discovered  by  Vincent  Pinzon  in  Feb- 
ruary, and  Pedro  Alvarez  de  Cabral,  a  Por- 
tuguese, driven  upon  its  coasts  b^  a  tempest, 
in  1500.  The  French  having  seized  Portu- 
gal in  1807,  the  royal  family  and  nobles  em- 
barked for  Brazil,  and  landed  March  7, 1808. 
Brazil  declared  war  against  Uruguay  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1866;  entered  into  a  tr^ty  with 
Uruguay  and  the  Argentine  Kepublic 
aeainst  Pan^uay,  governed  by  Lopez,  in 
May,  1865,  and  war  was  waged  with  vary- 
ing results  up  to  1870. 

Breach.  Rupture  made  in  a  fortification 
to  facilitate  the  assault.  The  operation  by 
which  the  opening  is  producea  is  called 
breaching,  and  the  guns  used  for  this  pur- 
pose are  breaching  batteries.  To  repair  a 
breach,  is  to  stop  or  fill  up  the  gap  with 
gabions,  fascines,  etc.,  and  prevent  the  as- 
sault. To  fortify  a  breach,  is  to  render  it 
inaccessible  by  means  of  chevaux-de-frise, 
crow's  feet,  etc.  To  make  a  lodgment  in  the 
breach.  After  the  besieged  are  driven 
away,  the  besiegers  secure  tnemselves  against 
any  future  attack  in  the  breach.  To  clear 
the  breach,  that  is,  to  remove  the  ruins, 
that  it  may  be  better  defended. 

Breach  of  Arrest.  See  Appbkdix,  Ar- 
ticles OF  War,  66. 

Bread  and  Water.  A  diet  used  as  a  mil- 
itary punishment. 

-  Break  Qround.    Is  to  commence  the  siege 
of  a  place  by  opening  trenches,  etc. 

Breast-height.  In  fortification,  the  in- 
terior slope  of  a  parapet. 

Breastplate.  A  plate  worn  upon  the  breast 
as  a  part  of  defensive  armor. 

Breastwork.  In  fortification,  a  defensive 
work  breast-high,  hastily  thrown  up,  of 
earth  or  other  material. 


Brechin.  A  place  in  Scotland;  siistanied 
a  siege  against  the  army  of  Edward  III., 
1833.  The  battle  of  Brechin  was  fought  be- 
tween the  Earls  of  Huntly  and  Crawford ; 
the  latter  was  defeated,  1452. 

Breech.  In  ordnance,  is  the  mass  of  solid 
metal  behind  the  bottom  of  the  bore,  extend- 
ing to  the  cascabel.  The  base  of  the  breech 
is  Its  rear  surface. 

Breech-block.  The  block  of  metal  which 
closes  the  bore  in  breech-loading  arms. 

Breech-loader.  A  fire-arm  that  receives 
its  load  at  the  breech. 

Breech-loading.  Receiving  the  charge  at 
the  breech  instead  of  the  muzzle.  A  feature 
of  modern  small-arms.  The  principle,  how- 
ever, is  very  old,  as  some  of  the  earliest  guns 
were  breech-loaders.  A  gun  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  still  extant  is  substantially  the 
same  as  the  modern  Snider,  Puckle's  re- 
volver of  1718  was  mounted  on  a  tripod,  and 
was  very  much  like  the  Qatling  gun  in  its 
general  features.  The  first  American  patent 
was  to  Thornton  &  Hall,  of  Massachusetts. 
1811.  These  guns  were  extensively  issued 
to  U.  S.  troops.  There  is  a  specimen  in  the 
West  Point  Museum.  Prior  to  1861  the 
best  known  breech-loading  small-arms  were 
Sharps*,  Bumside^s,  Maynard's,  MerrilVs, 
and  Spencer's,    See  Small-arms. 

In  modern  times  the  breech-loading  prm' 
ciple  for  heavy  ordnance  has  gained  and  lost 
favor  at  different  epochs.  On  the  continent 
of  Europe  it  is  generally  accepted.  Italy, 
however,  has  committed  itself  in  the  largest 
calibers  to  the  enormous  100-ton  muzzle- 
loaders  of  Sir  William  Armstrong.  The 
same  inventor  introduced  his  breech^oading 
field-piece  in  England  about  1850.  His  prin- 
ciple was  approved  and  adopted  for  various 
calibers  about  1868,  but  partial  failures  in 
his  system  led  to  an  investigation  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  1862-63, 
and  after  a  tedious  discussion,  the  breech- 
loading  principle  was  officially  discarded 
(1866),  though  many  of  the  guns  were  re- 
tained in  the  service.  The  successful  appli- 
cation of  hydraulic  machinery  in  handling 
and  loading  heavy  guns  (1876)  confirmed  the 

Government  in  its  choice  of  muzzle-loaders, 
'he  difficulty  of  muzzle-loadinp^  in  a  turret 
and  the  impossibility  of  employing  the  great 
length  of  bore  necessary  to  obtain  the  best 
results  was,  up  to  this  time,  the  strong  ar^^u- 
ment  in  favor  of  breech-loaders.  Loading 
by  hydraulic  machinery  from  beneath  the 
deck  through  a  trap-door  outside  the  turret 
obviated  these  objections  to  muzzle-loaders, 
and  gave  the  gunners  ample  protection  by 
closing  the  port,  thus  placing  tnese  guns  for 
the  time  being  on  a  par  with  breech-loaders. 
The  bursting  of  the  88-ton  gun  on  the 
"Thunderer"  (1878),  however,  which  has 
been  eenerally  attributed  to  double  loading, 
has  shaken  confidence  in  hydraulic  ram- 
ming, and  now  there  is  a  strong  current  in 
favor  of  a  return  to  breech-loaders.  The 
splendid  performance  of  Krupp  guns  on  the 
practice-ground  at  Meppen,  1879,  and  the 
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numerous  misfortunes  which  have  recently 
befallen  the  Woolwich  and  Elswick  systems, 
have  doubtless  had  their  weight  in  this 
change  of  opinion. 

Breech  Mechanism.  The  mechanism 
used  for  opening  and  closing  the  breech  of  a 
fire-arm  and  securing  it  against  the  escape  of 
the  gas.  In  amaU-amiH  this  is  readily  ac- 
complished. The  use  of  the  metallic  car- 
tridge-case renders  any  sp^ial  gas-check  un- 
necessary, as  the  case  itself  by  being  ex- 
panded against  the  walls  of  tne  chamber 
serves  the  purpose.  The  various  mechan- 
isms used  in  smail-arms  have  been  classified 
as  follows:  1st,  Fixed  chamber;  2d,  Movable 
chamber.  The  second  class  is  now  obsolete. 
The  fixed  chamber  class  is  subdivided  into — 
Ist,  Barrel  moves;  2d,  Breech-block  moves. 
The  first  class  comprises  many  of  the  shot- 
guns in  use,  the  second,  the  best  known  of 
military  arm^.  Under  this  latter  class  are 
the  following  subdivisions :  1st,  Sliding  block; 
2d,  Sliding  and  rotating ;  8d,  Rotating  about 
an  axis.  We  find  excellent  guns  under  each 
of  these  classes  which  are  further  subdivided 
as  to  the  direction  of  the  motions.  The 
Sharps^  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  first 
of  these  classes,  the  Hotchkiss  magazine  gun 
of  the  second,  and  the  Springfield  of  the 
third. 

A  similar  classification  may  be  made  for 
hreech-loading  devices  in  heavy  ordnance^  but 
the  problem  here  is  not  so  simple.  The  press- 
ure is  much  greater,  the  masses  of  metal 
much  larger,  and  the  cartridge  must  be  used 
without  a  case  to  check  the  gas.  Breech- 
loaders were  impossible  until  the  problem  of 
checking  the  gas  had  been  solved.  The  in- 
ventor of  the  first  successful  gas-check  was 
an  American,  L.  W.  Broadwell,  now  re- 
siding abroad.  The  term  Broadwell  ring  has 
been  applied  to  all  similar  devices.  This  is 
a  steel  ring  which  fits  in  a  recess  reamed  out 
in  the  rear  of  the  chamber  and  abutting  upon 
the  breech-block.  The  inside  of  the  ring  is 
so  shaped  as  to  be  pressed  by  the  gas  out- 
wards and  backwards,  thus  closing  both  the 
space  outside  of  the  ring  and  between  it  and 
tne  block.  Broadwell  is  also  the  inventor  of 
a  breech  mechanism  which,  with  a  few  modi- 
fications, is  that  used  by  Krupp  for  all  of  his 
guns.  The  breech-block  slides  horizontally 
through  a  rectangular  slot  in  rear  of  the 
chamber.  In  the  Armstrong  breech-loader, 
the  block  called  the  vent-piece  is  taken  out 
and  put  in  through  a  rectangular  orifice  on 
the  top  of  the  gun.  It  is  locked  in  place  by 
a  hollow  breecn-screw.  The  Frencn  use  a 
breech-screw  with  the  threads  cut  away  in 
longitudinal  rows.  The  female-screw  being 
similarly  arranged,  a  very  small  rotation  en- 
ables it  to  be  entirely  withdrawn.  Among 
American  devices  are  Thompson^ s^  a  breech- 
block which  rolls  to  the  side  and  opens  or 
closes  the  bore.  Sutcliffe^s,  a  cylindrical 
block,  with  its  axis  parallel  to  the  one  hang- 
ing on  a  pin  projecting  from  the  front  j)e- 
riphery  or  the  hollow  screw.  The  block  is 
raised  and  locked  by  turning  the  screw,  and 


falls  into  a  recess  below  when  the  screw  is 
half  turned  back.  Mann^Sy  in  which  the  gun 
rotates  upwards  about  the  trunnions  some- 
thing like  a  shot-gun,  and  many  others. 

Breech-pin.  A  strong  plug  firmly  screwed 
in  at  the  breech  of  a  musket  or  other  fire- 
arm. 

Breech-sight.  In  gunnery,  an  instru- 
ment having  a  graduated  scale  of  tangents 
by  means  of  which  any  elevation  may  be 

fiven  to  a  pi^e.  Correctly  speaking,  the 
reech-si^ht  gives  the  angle  made  by  the 
line  of  aim  or  sight  with  the  axis  of  the 
piece.  The  base  of  the  breech-sight  is  a 
plate  of  brass  curved  to  fit  the  base-rine  or 
line,  the  scale  and  slides  are  similar  to  those 
of  the  pendulum  hausse  except  that  a  hole  is 
made  in  the  plate,  instead  of  a  notch  to  sight 
through.  Breech-sights  are  graduated  for 
no  disparts,  &  front-sight  equal  in  height  to 
the  dispart  being  screwed  into  the  top  of  the 
muzzle ;  in  the  Kodman  guns,  into  the  seat 
provided  for  the  purpose  between  the  trun- 
nions. Breech-siffnts  are  also  frequently  held 
in  sockets,  and  when  the  front-sight  is  placed 
on  the  trunnion,  the  socket  is  on  the  side 
of  the  breech.  The  pendidum  hausse  (see 
Hausse)  is  a  breech-sight  used  for  field-guns 
to  correct  the  error  arising  from  difference 
of  level  in  the  wheels  of  the  carriage.  The 
Quinan  breech-sight  (invented  by  Lieut.  W. 
R.  Quinan,  4th  U.  8.  Artillery)  is  an  im- 

Srovement  on  the  pendulum  hausse.  It  is 
xed  in  a  socket  on  the  right  side  of  the 
breech.  The  scale  has  a  spirit-level,  by 
means  of  which  it  is  made  vertical.  The 
front  sight  is  a  short  tube  with  cross-hairs 
fixed  in  it.  The  advantages  claimed  over 
the  hausse  are  increased  steadiness  and  accu- 
racy. 

Bregenx,  or  Bregents.  A  town  of  Tyrol, 
Austria ;  it  was  occupied  by  the  Frencn  in 
1799. 

Breisach,  Old.  A  very  old  town  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Baden  ;  taken  by  Ariovistus 
when  he  invaded  Gaul.  Being  regarded  as 
the  key  to  the  west  of  Germany,  it  was  a 
prominent  scene  of  action  during  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  it 
was  ceded  to  the  French.  During  the  next 
century  it  frequently  changed  masters,  now 
belonging  to  France  and  now  to  Austria  j  its 
fortifications  were  destroyed  by  the  French 
in  1744,  and  during  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, in  1798,  part  of  the  town  was  burned  by 
them.  In  1806  the  French  handed  it  over  to 
the  house  of  Baden. 

Breitenfeld.  A  village  and  manor  of 
Saxony,  about  6  miles  north  of  Leipsic.  It 
is  historically  remarkable  for  three  battles, 
fought  on  a  plain  in  its  neighborhood. 
The  first  of  these,  between .  the  Swedes  and 
the  Imperialists,  which  was  fought  Septem- 
ber 7,  1681,  was  of  the  highest  importance 
to  Europe,  as  it  secured  the  permanency  of 
Protestantism  and  the  freedom  of  Germany. 
Tilly's  pride  had  reached  its  highest  point 
after  the  fall  of  Magdeburg,  which  took 
place  on  May  20,  1681;  and  in  the  early 
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part  of  September  of  the  same  year  he  ad- 
Yanced  against  the  Saxons  with  an  army  of 
about  40,000  men  for  the  purpose  of  forcing 
the  elector,  John  C^rge  I.,  into  an  alliance 
with  the  emperor.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  kin^ 
of  Sweden,  joined  by  the  Saxons,  advanced 
towards  Leipsic,  where  Tilly  lay,  the  latter 
advancing  into  the  plain  of  Breitenfeld. 
The  Imperial  forces  were  completely  de- 
feated, and  their  three  most  distinguished 
ffenerals,  Tilly,  Pappenheim,  and  fursten- 
Der^,  wounded.  The  second  battle  which 
Breitenfeld  witnessed  again,  resulted  in  the 
triumph  of  Swedish  valor :  it  took  place  on 
October  28, 1642,  between  the  Swedes,  headed 
by  Torstenson,  one  of  the  pupils  of  Gustavus, 
who  had  invested  Leimic,  and  the  Archduke 
Leopold,  with  Oen.  !riccolomini,  who  were 
advancing  from  Dresden  to  its  relief.  The 
Swedes  gained  a  complete  victorv  over  the 
Imperialists,  who  fled  into  Bohemia,  leaving 
behind  them  46  cannon,  121  flags,  69  stand- 
ards, and  the  whole  of  their  bag^^o*  The 
third  battle  of  which  Breitenfeld  was  the 
scene  was  fought  on  October  16-18,  1818. 
See  Lkipsic. 

Bremen  (Northern  G^rmany^.  Said  to  have 
been  founded  in  788 ;  in  1648  it  was  erected 
into  a  duchy  and  held  by  Sweden  till  1712; 
it  was  taken  possession  of  by  Denmark  in 
1781,  by  whom  it  was  ceded  to  Hanover; 
it  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1757,  who 
were  expelled  by  the  Hanoverians  in  1768 ; 
annex ea  by  Napoleon  to  the  French  empire 
in  1810;  its  independence  restored  in  1818  ; 
its  old  franchises  m  1815.  It  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  North  German  Confederation  in 
1866. 

Brenneville  (Northwest  France).  Here 
Henry  I.  of  'England  defeated  Louis  VI. 
of  France,  who  had  embraced  the  cause  of 
William  Clinton,  son  of  Robert,  duke  of 
Normandy,  August  20,  1119. 

Brenta.  A  river  which  rises  in  Tyrol  and 
flows,  after  a  course  of  90  miles,  into  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  at  Porto  di  Brondolo.  On  the 
banks  of  this  river  the  French  twice  de- 
feated the  Austrians  in  1796. 

Brentford.  A  county  town  of  Middlesex, 
England.  Here  Edmund  Ironside  defeated 
the  Danes,  May,  1016.  It  was  taken  by 
Charles  I.,  after  a  sharp  fight,  November 
12,  1642. 

Brescelia,  or  Bregelia  (anc.  Brixellum), 
A  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  in 
North  Italy.  Here  the  emperor  Otho  put 
himself  to  death  in  69.  On  May  20,  1427, 
an  army  under  Duke  Philip  Maria  Yisconti, 
of  Milan,  was  here  defeated  bv  an  army  sent 
gainst  him  by  the  republic  of  Venice,  under 
^lincis  Carmagnola. 

Brescia.  A  town  in  Northern  Italy  (the 
ancient  Brixia)^  became  important  under  the 
Lom^rds,  and  suffered  by  the  wars  of  the 
Italian  republics,  being  attached  to  Venice. 
It  was  taken  by  the  French  under  Gaston  de 
Foix  in  1512,  when  it  is  said  40,000  of  the 
inhabitants  were  massacred.  It  surrendered 
to  the  Austrian  general  Haynau,  March  80, 
6 


1849,  on  severe  terms ;  annexed  to  Sardinia 
in  1859. 

Breslau.  Capital  of  the  province  of  Si- 
lesia, Prussia ;  it  was  burnt  by  the  Mongols 
in  1241,  and  conquered  by  Frederick  1 1,  of 
Prussia  in  January,  1741.  A  fierce  battle 
took  place  here  between  the  Austrians  and 
Prussians,  the  latter  under  Prince  Bevem, 
who  was  defeated  November  22, 1757.  Bres- 
lau was  taken,  but  was  regained,  December 
21,  the  same  year ;  besi^(^  by  the  French, 
and  surrendered  to  them  January,  1807,  and 
again  in  1818. 

Bressuire.  A  small  town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Deux-Sdvres  ;  it  was  fortified 
during  the  Middle  Aees,  and  was  captured 
fh>m  uie  English  by  the  celebrated  Du  Gu- 
esclin  in  1878 ;  it  was  nearly  destroyed  during 
the  wars  of  La  Vendue. 

Brest.  A  seaport  in  Northwestern  France : 
besieged  by  Julius  Csosar,  54  b.o.  ;  possessed 
by  the  English  in  1878;  given  up  to  the 
Duke  of  Brittany  in  1890.  Lord  Berkeley 
and  a  British  fieet  and  army  were  repulsed 
here  with  dreadful  loss  in  1694.  The  maga- 
zine burnt  to  the  value  of  some  millions  of 
pounds  sterling,  1744 ;  marine  hospital,  with 
50  galley-slaves,  burnt,  in  1766 ;  the  maga- 
zine again  destroyed  by  fire,  July  10,  1784. 
England  maintained  a  large  blockading 
squadron  off  the  harbor  fjcom  1793  to  1815, 
but  with  little  injury  to  France.  It  is  now 
a  chief  naval  station  of  France,  and  from 
the  fortifications  and  other  vast  works  of 
late  construction  it  is  considered  impreg- 
nable. 

Bretigny,  Peace  of.  Concluded  with 
France,  May  8,  1860,  by  which  England 
retained  Gascony  and  Guienne,  and  acquired 
other  provinces ;  renounced  her  pretensions 
to  Maine,  Anjou,  Touraine,  and  iHormandy ; 
was  to  receive  8,000,000  crowns,  and  to  re- 
lease King  John,  long  a  prisoner.  Th» 
treaty  not  being  carri^  out,  the  king  re* 
mained  and  died  in  London. 

Breuci.  A  powerful  people  of  Pannonia,. 
near  the  confiuence  of  the  Savus  and  the- 
Danube,  took  an  active  part  in  the  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians- 
against  the  Romans,  6  a.d. 

Brevet.  An  honorary  rank  conferred 
upon  an  ofiicer,  for  meritorious  services,, 
aoove  the  rank  he  holds  in  his  own  corps. 
In  the  U.  S.  army  rank  by  brevet  is  con- 
ferred, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  for  **  gallant  actions  or  meri- 
torious services."  A  brevet  rank  gives  no 
rieht  of  command  in  the  particular  corps  to 
which  the  ofiicer  brevettea  belongs,  ana  can 
be  exercised  only  by  special  assignment  of* 
the  President.  Officers  while  so  serving 
under  assignment  are  said  to  have  local 
rank  (which  see). 

Brevet.  To  confer  rank  or  title  upon  by 
brevet. 

Brevetcy.  The  rank  or  condition  of  a 
brevet. 

Bricole.  An  improved  kind  of  traces 
used  by  the  French  in  drawing  and  manoou- 
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Tring  artillery ;  analogous  to  the  old  drag- 
rope,  but  having  the  addition  of  a  leather 
strap  or  girdle  with  a  buckle,  to  which  the 
drag  is  affixed,  and  an  iron  ring  and  hook  at 
the  end  to  drag  by. 

Bridge.  A  structure  usually  of  wood, 
stone,  brick,  or  iron,  erected  over  a  river  or 
other  water-course,  or  over  a  ravine,  rail- 
road, etc.,  to  make  a  continuous  roadway 
from  one  bank  to  the  other. 

Bridge.  In  gunnery,  two  pieces  of  tim- 
ber which  go  between  the  two  transoms  of  a 
gun-carriage.    Not  used  in  the  U.  S.  service. 

Bridge,  Fljring.    See  Poktons. 

Bridge,  Trail.    See  Pontons. 

Bridge,  Train.    See  Equipaqb. 

Bridge,  Trestle.    See  Tbestli  Bribox. 

Bridges.  When  a  river  is  more  than  4 
feet  in  depth,  or  when  its  bottom  is  of  mud 
or  quicksand,  recourse  must  be  had  either  to 
ferrying  by  means  of  boats,  rafts,  etc.,  or  to 
military  bridges.  The  latter  are  always  to 
be  preferred  when  circumstances  will  permit 
their  establishment. 

Military  bridges  are  composed  of  a  road- 
way and  its  supports ;  the  first  consists  of 
beams  or  balks  reachine  across  the  adjacent 
supports,  and  covered  with  plank  called 
chess. 

The  supports,  from  which  the  bridge  takes 
its  name,  may  be  either  fixed,  as  trestles, 
gabions,  carriages,  piles,  or  floating,  as  pon- 
tons, boats  of  commerce,  rafts,  etc. 

Ponton  bridges  are  preferable  to  all  others 
when  a  passage  by  main  force  or  surprise  is 
to  be  undertaken.  They  may  be  constructed 
on  any  stream  of  sufficient  depth ;  they  may 
be  replaced  by  rafts  when  the  velocity  of  the 
stream  does  not  exceed  6  feet  per  second. 
In  swifter  currents  the  latter  are  unmanage- 
able, drag  their  anchors,  and  are  liable  to 
destruction  from  floating  bodies. 

Trestle  bridges  may  be  constructed  in 
rivers  whose  depth  does  not  exceed  9  feet, 
and  whose  velocity  is  not  more  than  6  feet. 
They  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in 
rivers  of  moderate  depth  and  eentle  current, 
with  hard,  even  bottoms.  When  the  bed  of 
the  river  is  uneven  the  adjustment  of  the 
trestles  to  the  bottom  is  very  tedious,  and 
if  the  current  is  rapid,  almost  impossible. 
When  the  bed  is  of  mud  or  fine  sand,  the 
settlement  of  the  legs  is  liable  to  be  irregular. 

Gkkbion  bridges  are  used  over  marshes  and 
shallow  streams.  They  consist  of  gabions 
constructed  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  of  a 
height  necessary  to  give  a  level  road ;  these 
are  placed  in  rows  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  the  bridge,  are  filled  wiUi  stone*  or  ™vel, 
and  are  capped  with  a  piece  of  timber  on 
which  the  balks  rest. 

Pile  bridges  are  superior  in  point  of  sta- 
bility to  all  other  militarjr  bridges,  but  re- 
quinng  much  labor  and  time  in  their  con- 
struction ;  they  are  usually  restricted  to 
securing  the  communications  in  rear  of  the 
army. 

Bridge-head.  A  fortification  covering 
the  extremity  of  a  bridge  nearest  the  enemy. 


The  French  term  for  the  same  is  tSie  du 
pont 

Bridle.  An  instrument  with  which  a 
horse  is  governed  and  restrained,  consisting 
of  a  head-stall,  a  bit  and  reins,  with  other 
appendages,  according  to  its  particular  form 
and  uses. 

Bridle.  In  gunnery,  the  piece  in  the 
interior  of  a  gun-lock,  which  covers  and 
holds  in  place  the  tumbler  and  sear,  being 
itself  held  by  the  screws  on  which  they  turn. 

Bridle,  Arm  Protect.  The  term  for  a 
guard  used  by  the  cavalry,  which  consists 
m  having  the  sword-hilt  above  the  hel- 
met, the  blade  crossing  the  back  of  the 
head,  with  the  point  of  the  left  shoulder, 
and  the  bridle-arm ;  its  edge  directed  to  the 
left  and  turned  a  little  upwards,  in  order  to 
bring  the  mounting  in  a  proper  direction  to 
protect  the  hand. 

Bridoon.  The  snaffle  rein  of  a  military 
bridle,  which  acts  independently  of  the  bit, 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  rider. 

Brieg.  A  town  of  Silesia,  Prussia,  about 
27  miles  from  Breslau;  it  was  taken  by 
Frederick  II.,  April  4,  1741 ;  dismantled 
by  the  French  in  1807. 

Briel,  Brielle,  or  The  Brill.  A  fortified 
seaport  town  on  the  north  side  of  the  island 
of  Voorne,  Holland.  It  was  the  nucleus  of 
the  Dutch  republic,  having  been  taken  from 
the  Spaniards  by  William  de  la  Marck  in 
1572.  This  event  was  the  first  act  of  open 
hostility  to  Philip  II.,  and  paved  the  way 
to  the  complete  liberation  of  the  country 
from  a  foreign  yoke.  Briel  was  the  first 
town  of  Holland  which,  without  extraneous 
aid,  expelled  the  French  in  1813.  The  cele- 
brated admirals  De  Witt  and  Van  Tromp 
were  natives  of  this  place.     * 

Brienne,  or  Brienne  le  Chllteau.  A  town 
of  France,  department  of  the  Aube.  It  has 
a  fine  castle,  but  it  is  chiefly  celebrated  as 
the  place  where  Napoleon  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  military  education,  and  where, 
in  1814,  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  between 
the  French  and  the  allied  forces  of  Russia 
and  Prussia. 

Brier  Creek.  In.  Warren  Co.,  Ga.  An 
American  force  2000  strong,  under  Gen. 
Ashe,  was  defeated  on  this  creek  by  the 
English  under  Prevost,  March  4,  1779. 

Brigade.  A  body  of  troops,  whether 
cavalry,  artillery,  or  infantry,  or  a  mixed 
command,  consisting  of  two  or  more  regi- 
ments, under  the  command  of  a  brigadier- 
general.  Two  or  more  brigades  constitute 
a  division,  commanded  by  a  major-general ; 
two  or  more  divisions  constitute  an  army 
corps,  or  corps  (VarnUe^  the  largest  body  of 
troops  in  the  organization  of  the  U.  S.  army. 

Brigade.  To  form  into  a  brigade,  or  into 
brigades. 

Brigade.  In  the  British  service  the  artil- 
lery is  divided  into  brigades,  which  consist 
of  seven  batteries  each,  under  the  command 
of  a  colonel.  The  Household  Brigade  is 
composed  of  the  Horse  Guards,  Life  Guards, 
and  Foot  Guards. 
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Brigade- Inspector.  An  officer  whose 
duty  it  is  to  inspect  troops  in  companies 
before  they  are  mustered  into  the  service. 

Brigade-Major.  An  officer  appointed  to 
assist  the  ^neral  commanding  a  brigade  in 
all  his  duties. 

Brigadier-General.  An  officer  in  rank 
next  above  a  colonel  and  below  a  major- 
general.  He  commands  a  brigade ;  and  this 
officer  is  sometimes  called  simply  brigadier. 

Brigand.  A  species  of  irregular  foot 
soldiers,  frequently  mentioned  b^  Froissart. 
Prom  their  plunaering  propensities  comes 
the  modern  use  of  the  term. 

Brigandine,  or  Brigantine.  A  coat  of 
mail,  consisting  of  thin,  jointed  scales  of 
plate,  pliant  and  easy  to  the  body. 

Brigantes.  The  most  powerful  of  the 
British  tribes,  inhabited  tne  whole  of  the 
north  of  the  island  from  the  Abus  (now 
Humber)  to  the  Roman  wall,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  southeast  comer  of  Yorkshire. 
They  were  conquered  by  Petilius  Cerealis  in 
the  reign  of  Vespasian.  There  was  also  a 
tribe  of  this  name  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 

Brignais  (anc  Priscinniaeum),  An  an- 
cient fortress  in  France,  department  of  the 
Rhone ;  it  was  captured  in  1861  by  bodies 
of  adventurers,  called  Orandes  Compagnies. 
Prince  Jacques  de  Bourbon  made  an  effort 
to  dislodge  them,  but' was  completely  de- 
feated, and  died  of  wounds  received  upon 
this  occasion. 

Brihuega.  A  town  of  New  Castile,  Spain ; 
it  was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls,  of 
which  traces  still  exist.  Here,  in  1710, 
■during  the  War  of  the  Succession,  the  Eng- 
lish general  Stanhope,  owing  to  the  dilatori- 
ness  of  his  allies  in  affording  him  support, 
was  defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Venddme,  and 
compelled  to  surrender  with  all  his  force, 
amounting  to  about  5500  men. 

Brindisi  (anc.  Brundisium).  A  fortified 
seaport  of  Italy,  on  a  small  bav  of  the  Adri- 
atic ;  it  was  the  usual  place  oi  embarkation 
for  Greece  and  the  East ;  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans from  the  Sallentines  in  267  B  c,  and 
was  afterwards  the  principal  naval  station 
of  the  Romans  on  the  Adriatic.  During  the 
civil  war  between  Csesar  and  Pompey,  this 
place  was  invested  by  Cesar  in  49  B.C. 

Brins  d'Est  (Fr.),  Large  sticks  or  poles 
resembling  small  pickets,  with  iron  at  each 
end.  They  were  used  to  cross  ditches,  par- 
ticularly in  Flanders. 

Briae-mur  (Fr.).  A  heavy  piece  of  ord- 
nance which  was  used  during  tne  15th  cen- 
tury to  batter  down  walls,  etc. 

Brissarthe.  A  village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Maine-et-Loire.  Here  the  Nor- 
mans were  defeated  in  886  by  Robert  the 
Strong.  , 

Bristol  (West  England).  Built  by  Bftn- 
nus,  a  British  prince,  880  B.C. ;  is  mentioned 
in  480  as  a  fortified  city  ;  taken  by  the  Earl 
of  Gloucester  in  his  defense  of  his  sister 
Maud,  the  empress,  against  King  Stephen, 
1138;  taken  by  Prince  Rupert,  1643;  by 
Cromwell,  1645. 


Brisure.  In  fortification,  any  part  of  a 
rampart  or  parapet  which  deviates  from  the 
general  direction. 

Britain  (called  by  the  Romans  Britannia^ 
from  the  Celtic  name  Prvdhain).  The  Celts, 
the  ancestors  of  the  Britons  and  modern 
Welsh,  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  Britain ; 
it  is  referred  to  by  Herodotus,  450  B.C. ;  in- 
vaded by  Julius  Csasar,  55-54  B.C. :;  Aulus 
Plautus  and  Vespasian  reduced  South 
Britain,  47.  Romans  defeated  by  Boadi- 
cea;  70,000  slain,  and  London  burnt;  she 
is  defeated  by  Suetonius ;  80,000  slain,  61. 
Agricola,  governor,  conquers  Anglesea,  and 
overruns  Britain  in  seven  campaigns,  and 
reforms  the  government,  78-84.  He  defeats 
the  Caledonians  under  Galgacus ;  surrenders 
the  island,  84.  The  Romans  held  sway  in 
Britain  down  to  about  420,  soon  after  which 
time  the  Saxons  invaded  South  Britain,  and 
ultimatelv  subdued  it.  It  was  mei^ed  into 
the  kingdom  of  England  about  829.  See 
England. 

Britain,  Great.  The  name  given  in  1604 
to  Englandj  Wales,  and  Scotland. 

Briteste.  A  small  town  of  France,  in  the 
old  province  of  Guienne ;  besieged  by  the 
Duke  of  Vend6me  in  1622,  who  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  without  accomplishing  his 
object,  after  firing  2000  shots ;  he  made  five 
assaults  and  lost  1500  men. 

British  Legion.  Raised  by  Lord  John 
Hay,  Colonel  De  Lacy  Evans,  and  others,  to 
assist  the  queen  of  Spain  against  the  Carlists 
in  1835;  defeated  them  at  Hernani,  May  5, 
1886,  and  at  St.  Sebastian's,  October  1. 

Brittany,  or  Bretagne  (Northwest  France). 
The  ancient  Armorica.  Conquered  by  Julius 
CsBsar,  56  B.C.  Brittany  was  formerly  united 
to  the  monarchy,  1582;  held  by  the  Span- 
iards, 1591 ;  recovered  by  Henry  IV.,  1594. 
The  Bretons  took  part  in  the  Vendean  in- 
surrection in  1791. 

Brizham.  A  seaport  town  in  the  county 
of  Devon,  England.  Here  William  III. 
(of  Orange)  landed  in  England  on  Novem- 
ber 6,  1688. 

Brizure,  Briz^,  or  Bria^.  Terms  used  in 
heraldry  to  indicate  that  a  charge  is  bruised 
or  broken. 

Broad-axe.  A  military  weapon  used  in 
ancient  times. 

Broadsword.  Is  a  sword  with  a  broad 
blade,  for  cutting  only,  not  for  stabbing,  and 
therefore  not  sharp  at  the  point  like  a  sabre. 

Broadwell  Ring.  A  gas-check  for  use  in 
heavy  breech-loading  guns,  invented  by  L. 
W.  Broadwell.    See  Breech  Mechanism. 

Brod  (Slavonian).  A  military  frontier 
fortress  of  Austria,  on  the  Save,  defended 
bv  a  fort.  Here  Ziska  defeated  the  emperor 
Sigismund  in  1422. 

Broke.  Sentence  of  a  court-martial  de- 
priving an  officer  of  his  commission,  or  a 
non-commissioned  officer  or  warrant-officer 
of  his  warrant.  Also  said  of  a  non-com- 
missioned officer  bein^  reduced  by  order. 

Brondolo.  A  fortified  village  of  North- 
ern Italy,  on  the  Brenta-Nuova;    it  was 
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formerly  a  flourishing  town;  destroyed  by 
the  Genoese  in  1880. 

Broni.  A  town  of  Redmont,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Alessandria,  about  11  miles  soutneast 
of  Pavia.  In  its  vicinity  is  the  castle  of 
Broni,  celebrated  in  history  as  the  place 
where  Prince  Eugdne  obtained  a  victory 
over  the  French  in  1708. 

Bronnitza.  A  town  of  Russia,  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Novgorod,  on  the  Masta.  Here 
the  Swedes  defeated  the  Russians  in  1614. 

Bronze.  See  Ordkakcb,  Mstals  vob, 
Bronze. 

Bronze.  Gun-barrels  are  bronzed  by  act- 
ing upon  them  with  the  chloride  or  butter  of 
antimony,  or  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric 
acids,  when  the  surface  of  the  iron  gets  par- 
tially eaten  into,  and  covered  with  a  thin 
film  of  oxide,  after  which  the  eun-barrel  is 
thoroughly  cleaned,  oiled,  ana  burnished. 
A  brownish  shade  is  thus  communicated  to 
the  barrel,  which  protects  it  from  rust,  and 
at  the  same  time  renders  it  less  conspicuous 
to  an  enemy. 

Brooke  Gun.  See  Ordkakce,  Construc- 
TiON  or. 

Brooklyn.  A  city  and  seaport  of  the 
United  States,  at  the  extremity  of  Long 
Island,  opposite  New  York  City.  In  1776 
this  part  of  Long  Island  was  one  of  the 
principal  localities  of  the  war  of  independ- 
ence. Here  on  Aueust  27,  1776,  was  fought 
the  first  great  battle  of  the  Revolutionary 
war  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  American  army  occupied  Manhattan, 
Governor's,  and  Lone  Islands,  a  laree  force 
beine  placed  by  Washington  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Greene  m  a  fortified  camp 
extending  ftrom  Wallabout  Bay  to  Gowanus 
Cove.  Unfortunately,  Gen.  Greene  was  taken 
sick,  and  four  days  .before  the  battle  the  com- 
mand was  given  to  Gen.  Putnam.  On  Aug- 
ust 22  the  British  forces  under  Lord  Howe 
landed  and  encamped  at  the  western  point 
of  Long  Island.  About  midnight  on  the 
26th  the  British  attacked  the  American  left, 
and  about  daybreak  on  the  27th  the  Hes- 
sians under  Von  Heister  attacked  the  cen- 
tre, and  were  met  bravely  by  the  American 
forces ;  but  an  important  pass  through  the 
hills  on  their  right,  called  the  Jamaica  Pass, 
being  left  unguarded,  a  select  body  of  Eng- 
lish troops  poured  through,  followed  by 
Percy  and  Comwallis  with  the  main  army, 
and,  attacking  them  from  the  flank  and 
rear,  drove  the  patriots  in  confusion  with 
heavy  loss.  On  the  night  of  the  29th,  Wash- 
ington succeeded,  under  cover  of  a  dense 
fog,  in  withdrawing  all  his  troops  from 
Brooklyn  to  New  York,  and  finding  it  im- 
possible to  defend  that  city,  he  removed  his 
forces  to  the  heights  of  Harlem.  During 
the  civil  war  Brooklyn  was  not  surpassed 
by  any  city  in  her  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the 
Union. 

Brother  Officers.  Those  of  the  same  r^- 
ment. 

Brother  Soldier.    See  Soldier. 

Brownbill.    The  ancient  weapon  of  the 


English  foot  soldiers,  resembling  a  battle- 
axe. 

Browning.    See  Brokze. 

Bruges.  A  city  in  Belgium.  In  the  7th 
century  it  was  the  capital  of  Flanders,  and 
in  the  18th  and  14th  centuries  had  become 
almost  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
world.  It  suffered  much  through  an  insur- 
rection in  1488,  and  the  consequent  repres- 
sion. It  was  incorporated  with  France  in 
1794,  with  the  Netherlands  in  1814,  and 
with  Belgium  in  1880. 

Brumaire.  A  division  of  the  year  in  the 
calendar  of  the  French  Republic.  It  is  de- 
rived fVom  the  Latin  bruma,  "  winter,"  and 
included  the  time  from  October  28  to  No- 
vember 21.  The  celebrated  18th  Brumaire, 
which  witnessed  the  overthrow  of  the  Di- 
rectory and  the  establishment  of  the  sway  of 
Napoleon,  corresponds  with  November  9, 
1799,  of  the  Gregorian  calendar. 

Bninanburg  (supposed  by  some  to  be  near 
Ford,  Northumberland,  England).  Anlaf, 
with  an  army  of  Northmen  from  Ireland, 
and  Constantine  III.,  kin^  of  Scots,  landed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  and  were  de- 
feated with  very  great  slaughter  at  Bninan- 
burg by  Athelstan  in  987. 

Brunette,  La.  An  ancient  fortress  of 
Piedmont;  dismantled  by  the  French  in 
1798. 

Briinn.  Capital  of  Moravia.  Its  citadel 
was  blockaded  by  the  Hungarians  in  947; 
the  town  was  besieged  by  the  Swedes  in 
1646,  and  by  the  Prussians  in  1742 ;  entered 
by  the  French  under  Murat,  November  18, 
1805,  and  by  the  Prussians,  July  18,  1866.    * 

Brunswick.  A  city  of  Germany,  the 
capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  same  name.  It  was 
formerly  fortifiea;  besieged  in  1761,  and  a 
combat  took  place  under  its  walls  in  1818. 

Brunt.  Tne  troops  who  sustain  the  prin- 
cipal shock  of  the  enemy  in  action  are  said 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle. 

Bnittium  (now  Calabria  Ultra).  In  South- 
ern Italy ;  the  Bruttians  and  Lucanians  de- 
feated and  slew  Alexander  of  Epirus  at  Pan- 
dosia,  826  B.C.  They  were  conquered  by 
Rome  277  B.C. 

Brttx,  or  Brix.  A  town  of  Bohemia,  on 
the  river  Bila.  Here  the  Prussians  defeated 
the  Austrians  in  1769. 

Bruyeres-sous-Laon.  A  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Aisne.  It  was  cap- 
tured and  pillaged  by  the  Normans  in  882  ; 
sacked  by  the  English  in  1868  and  1878; 
Jean  de  Luxembourg  took  possession  of  it 
in  1488,  and  the  Calvinists  in  1667. 

Brzesc  Litewski.  A  fortified  town  of 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Grodno.  Hero 
the  Russians  defeated  the  Poles  in  1794. 
Tjjp  Poles  were  18,000  strong,  out  of  which 
6W  were  taken  prisoners,  800  escaped,  and 
the  remainder  fell  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Buccellaril.  An  order  of  soldiery  under 
the  Greek  emperors,  appointed  to  euard  and 
distribute  the  ammunition  bread,  though 
authors  are  somewhat  divided  as  to  their 
ofilce  and  quality. 
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Bucephalus.  The  celehrated  horse  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  which  no  one  could 
ride  except  that  monarch,  and  which  is  said 
to  have  carried  Alexander  through  all  his 
Indian  campaigns.  He  died  about  827  B.C., 
and  Alexander  built  the  city  of  Bucephala, 
on  the  Hydaspes,  in  his  honor. 

Bucharest.  The  capital  of  Wallachia ; 
preliminaries  of  peace  were  ratified  at  this 
place  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  May  28, 
1812.  The  subsequent  war  between  these 
powers  altered  many  of  the  provisions  of 
this  treaty.  Bucharest  was  occupied  by  the 
Russians,  Turks,  and  Austrians  successively 
in  the  Crimean  war.  .The  last  quitted  it  in 
1856. 

Buck  and  Ball.  A  cartridge  for  small- 
arms.    See  Cartbidob,  Buck-and-Ball. 

Buck-board.  A  simple  four-wheeled  ve- 
hicle, consisting  of  a  board  resting  on  the 
axle-trees,  forming  a  spring  seat  by  its  elas- 
ticity. 

Buckler.  A  kind  of  shield  or  piece  of  de- 
fensive armor,  anciently  used  in  war.  It  was 
often  4  feet  long,  and  covered  the  whole  body. 

Buckshot.  A  small  leaden  bullet,  weigh- 
ing about  166  to  the  pound. 

Buda,  or  Ofen.  A  free  citv  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Dan- 
ube, opposite  Pesth,  and  with  it  the  'capital 
of  Hungary.  It  was  taken  by  Charlemagne 
in  799 ;  and  sacked  by  Solyman  II.  after  the 
battle  of  Mohatz,  when  the  Hungarian  kine, 
Louis,  was  killed,  and  200,000  of  his  sub- 
jects carried  awa^r  captives,  1526.  Buda  was 
sacked  a  second  time,  when  the  inhabitants 
were  put  to  the  sword,  and  Hungary  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Ottoman  empire,  1541.  Re- 
taken by  the  Imperialists,  under  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine,  and  the  Mohammedans  deliv- 
ered up  to  the  fury  of  the  soldiers,  1686.  It 
suffered  much  in  1848,  and  was  entered  with- 
out resistance  by  the  Austrians,  January  5, 
1849.  Here  the  eniperor  Francis  Joseph 
was  crowned  king  of  Hungary,  June  8, 1867. 
See  Pbsth. 

Buderich.  A  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  We- 
sel.  Here  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  was  de- 
feated by  the  emperor  Otho  I.  It  was  taken 
by  the  French  in  1672 ;  burned  by  the  French 
in  1818. 

Budge-barrel.  A  small  barrel  with  only 
one  head ;  on  the  other  end  a  piece  of  leather 
is  nailed,  which  is  drawn  together  with  a 
string,  like  a  purse.  It  is  used  for  carrying 
pK>wder  from  the  magazine  to  the  battery,  in 
siege  or  coast  service. 

Buena  Vista.  A  celebrated  battlefield  of 
Mexico,  situated  about  90  miles  southwest  of 
Monterey  and  7  miles  from  Saltillo,  famous 
for  the  victory  gained  there  by  an  American 
force  not  5000  strong,  under  Gen.  Zachary 
Taylor,  over  i^  Mexican  army  four  times 
their  number  under  Santa  Anna,  February 
22-28,  1847.  Gen.  Taylor,  on  the  way  from 
Victoria  to  Monterey,  having  learned  that 
Santa  Anna  was  threateninii:  him  with  an 
overwhelming  force,  decided  to  withdraw 


his  troops  from  their  camp  at  Af^a  Nueva  to 
a  position  more  favorable  for  withstanding  a 
superior  force,  which  had  been  selected  a 
little  south  of  the  small  village  of  Buena 
Vista,  at  a  point  where  the  road  passed 
through  a  mountain  gorge  called  Angos- 
tura. Accordingly,  on  the  afternoon  of  Feb- 
ruary 21,  the  camp  at  Agua  Nueva  was 
broken  up,  and  Santa  Anna,  believing  the 
American  forces  were  retreating,  eagerly 
pursued  them  until  he  was  drawn  into  theiV 
chosen  position.  After  a  useless  summons 
to  surrender,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  22d  the 
Mexicans  opened  the  attack  on  the  American 
left,  but  they  made  no  impression,  while  they 
suffered  severe  loss.  During  the  night  the 
Mexicans  occupied  a  position  on  the  heights 
to  the  east  of  the  American  lines  with  the 
intention  of  forcing  their  left  fiank,  and  it 
was  here  that  the  fighting  commenced  on 
the  28d,  and  continued  during  the  day  with 
varying  success,  finally  resulting  in  the  re- 
pulse of  the  enemy.  Meanwhile,  a  force  of 
Mexican  cavalry  had  been  detachcKl  to  attack 
the  American  camp  at  Buena  Vista,  but  was 
gallantly  repulsed.  The  final  attack  was 
made  against  the  American  centre — where 
Gen.  Taylor  commanded  in  person — by 
Santa  Anna  himself,  with  his  entire  reserve, 
but  he  was  met  with  such  a  deadly  fire  from 
the  American  batteries  that  he  was  obliged 
to  draw  off  his  much-diminished  forces,  and 
during  the  night  he  fell  back  to  Agua 
Nueva.  The  American  loss  in  killed'  and 
wounded  was  about  700 ;  the  Mexicans  lost 
about  2000. 

Buenos  Ayres.  A  province  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  with  a  capital  of  the  same 
name.  A  British  fleet  ana  army  took  the 
city  with  slight  resistance,  June  27,  1806 ; 
retaken  August  12,  1806.  Gen.  Whitelock 
and  8000  British  entered  Buenos  Ayres,  and 
were  severely  repulsed,  July  f ,  1807  ;  inde- 
pendence of  the  province  declared  July  19, 
1816;  a  prey  to  civil  war  for  many  years. 
It  seceded  from  the  Argentine  Repul^lic  in 
1853,  and  was  reunited  to  it  in  June,  1860. 

Buffalo.  See  Pack  akd  Draught  Ani- 
mals. 

Buffalora.  A  town  of  Italy,  on  the  river 
Ticino.  In  its  environs  in  1686,  the  Frenc)i 
and  Spanish  armies  met  in  combat,  in  which 
the  former  were  victorious.  There  is  a 
bridge  at  this  place  crossing  the  Ticino,  over 
whicn  a  division  of  the  invading  army  of 
Austria  marched,  April-^,  1859.  This  was 
the  first  act  of  overt  hostility  in  the  war  be- 
tween Austria  and  Sardinia. 

Buff  Coat.  A  close  military  outer  gar- 
ment, with  short  sleeves,  and  faced  tightly 
over  the  chest,  made  of  buffalo-skin,  or  other 
thick  and  elastic  material,  worn  by  soldiers 
in  the  17th  century  as  a  defensive  covering. 

Buffer,  Pneumatic.  See  AiB  Ctlindkbs. 

Buffers.    See  Hurtbr. 

Buff  Jerkin.  Originally  a  leathern  waist- 
coat ;  afterwards  one  of  a  buff  color,  worn 
as  an  article  of  dress  by  sergeants  and  catch- 
poles  ;  used  also  as  a  <Ire8s. 
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Buff  Leather.  A  sort  of  leather  pre- 
pared from  the  buffalo,  which,  dressed  with 
oil,  makes  what  is  generally  called  buff-skin. 
In  European  armies,  troopers'  breeches, 
shoulder-belts,  and  sword-belts  are  made  of 
this  leather. 

Buff  Stick.  A  wooden  stick  covered  with 
buff  leather,  used  by  soldiers  in  cleaning 
their  equipments. 

Bugle-horn,  or  Bugle.  The  old  Saxon 
horn,  now  used  by  all  infantry  regiments. 
By  its  soundings  their  manoeuvres  are  di- 
rected, either  in  advancing,  skirmishing,  or 
retreating. 

Bugler.    One  who  plavs  a  bugle. 

Built-up  Guns.    See  Ordnanck. 

Bukors.  Kettle-drums  of  the  Swedish 
cavalry. 

Bulgaria.  Anciently  Mcesia,  now  part  of 
European  Turkey.  The  Bulgarians  were  a 
Slavonian  tribe,  who  harassed  the  Eastern 
empire  and  Italy  from  499  to  678,  when  they 
established  a  kingdom.  They  defeated  Jus- 
tinian XL,  687 ;  but  were  subdued,  after 
several  conflicts,  by  the  emperor  Basil  in 
1018.  After  defeating  them  in  1014,  havine 
taken  15,000  Bulgarian  prisoners,  he  caused 
their  eyes  to  be  put  out,  leaving  one  eye 
only  to  every  hundredth  man,  to  enable  him 
to  conduct  his  countrymen  home.  The  king- 
dom was  re-established  in  1086;  but  after 
.  many  changes,  was  annexed  to  the  Ottoman 
empire,  1896. 

Bull.  A  fort  which  the  English  possessed 
in  Canada,  and  which  constituted  one  of 
their  military  depots ;  il  was  captured  by  the 
French,  March  27,  1766. 

Bulletin.  A  brief  statement  of  facts  re- 
specting some  passing  events,  as  military 
operations,  etc. 

Bullet-mold.  An  implement  containing 
a. cavity  of  the  proper  shape  into  which  lead 
is  poured  to  fo]:m  a  bullet. 

Bullet-proof.  Capable  of  resisting  the 
force  of  a  bullet. 

Bullets.  Are  projectiles  of  lead  tot  be  dis- 
charged from  various  kinds  of  small-arms. 
The  first  bullets  used  were  round,  and  were 
designated  by  the  number  weighing  one 
pound.  The  sizes  employed  were  very  large, 
t^ntil  quite  recently  tne  round  ball  still  held 
its  plac^  with  rifles  and  smooth-bores.  Va- 
rious devices  were  used  for  making  it  take 
the  grooves  of  the  rifle, — a  guard-patch  be- 
ing among  the  best.  (See  Small-arms.  )  It 
was  with  this  that  the  early  settlers  of  Amer- 
ica won  their  reputation  as  marksmen. 
Robins,  in  1742,  showed  the  superiority  of 
the  conical  form,  but  it  was  not  till  about 
1840  that  round  balls  were  generally  dis- 
carded. The  conical  bullet  was  often  used 
in  grooves  with  an  increasing  twist,  and  gave 
wonderfully  accurate  results  at  short  range. 
For  long  ranges,  long  bullets  are  necessary, 
and  these  require  uniform  twists,  which  are 
now  generally  used  in  military  arms.  Va- 
rious forms  of  the  elongated  bullets  were 
used.  Most  of  these  bullets  had  an  expan- 
sive base,  either   hollow  or  plugged  with 


wood ;  the  design  being  to  force  the  soft  lead 
outward,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  fit  the  grooves 
of  the  rifle,  and  thus  give  the  bullet  a  rota- 
tion around  its  long  axis  during  the  motion 
forward.  (See  Small-arms.)  This  rotation, 
as  is  well  known,  increases  the  range  and 
precision.  Bullets  were  formerly  cast,  but 
now  they  are  more  frequently  stamped  in 
steel  dies,  and,  as  in  breech-loading  arms, 
the  bullet  takes  the  grooves  by  compression  ; 
the  exploding  base  is  omitted.  The  form  of 
bullet  now  used  in  military  arms  is  the  cyl- 
indrical conoidal.  The  tendency  recently 
has  been  to  reduce  the  caliber.  (See  Projec- 
tiles.) Copper  bullets  are  used  by  the  Cir- 
cassians. Bullets  of  stone  were  used  in  1514 ; 
iron  ones  are  mentioned  in  the  Fosdera, 
1550,  and  leaden  ones  were  made  before  the 
close  of  the  16th  century. 

Bullets,  Explosive.  Oblong  bullets  car- 
rying a  percussion-cap  on  the  rront  end  and 
sometimes  containing  a  small  char|:e  of  pow- 
der in  a  cavity,  used  to  blow  up  caissons  and 
ma^zines.  There  is  a  strong  sentiment 
against  the  use  of  these  bullets  in  firing  at 
troops. 

Bullets,  Express-.  An  explosive  bullet 
of  great  killing  power,  used  in  hunting 
laree  ^ame.  It  is  of  large  caliber  but  quite 
light,  being  much  Shorter  than  the  ordinary 
rifle-bullet.  A  cylindrical  cavity  bored  in 
at  the  point  carries  a  small  metallic  cartridge- 
case  filled  with  powder.  It  is  fired  with  a 
large  charge  of  powder,  which,  owin^  to  its 
lack  of  weight,  gives  it  a  high  initial  ve- 
ocity  and  a  very  fiat  trajectory  up  to  about 
200  yards,  obviating  the  necessity  for  an 
elevating  sight.  The  Winchester  'Express- 
bullet  (a  go(5  type  of  those  made  in  Amer- 
ica) has  a  caliber  of  .60,  weighs  800  grains, 
and  is  fired  with  95  grains  of  powder,  giving 
an  initial  velocity  of  1640  feet.  It  is  made 
of  pure  lead,  the  softness  of  which  increases 
its  deadliness.  The  shock  from  this  bullet 
will  bring  down  the  largest   game.      See 

EXPRESS-KIFLE. 

Bullets,  Grooved.  Bullets  having  ^ooves, 
or  cannelures.  These  grooves  were  originally 
used  to  increase  the  relative  resistance  of  the 
air  on  the  rear  of  the  bullet,  thus  assisting 
the  rotation  in  keeping  the  point  to  the  front. 
In  muzzle-loading  arms  they  also  increased 
the  setting  up  of  the  bullet  to  take  the  grooves. 
They  are  now  used  to  hold  the  lubricant, 
and  to  facilitate  the  swaging  action  of  the 
grooves  and  lands  in  breech-loading  guns. 
S'or  the  other  form  of  modern  bullets,  see 
Bullets,  Patched. 

Bullets,  Patched.  One  of  the  forms  of 
modem  rifle-bullets.  The  bullet  has  wrapped 
around  its  cylindrical  portion  a  layer  of  tnin 
paper  called  the  pa^cA.  The  bullet  is  per- 
fectly smooth.  Tne  other  form  has  grooves, 
or  cannelures.  (See  Bullets,  Grooved;) 
The  lubricant  for  the  patched  bullet  is  a 
greased  wad  or  disk  of  wax,  placed  between 
powder  and  bullet.  The  grooved  bullet^  car- 
rying its  own  lubricant,  is  best  adapted  to 
shallow  lands  and  grooves.      The  patched 
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bulUi  to  sharp  lands.  The  grooved  bullet 
.would  seem  to  be  the  best  for  military  ser- 
vice, as  the  cartridge-case  can  be  tightly 
crimped  upon  it,  making  the  case  water- 
proof. For  very  long  range  the  best  shoot- 
ing has  been  done  witn  patched  bullets. 
Bullets,    Percussion-.      See    Bullets, 

BXPLOSIVE. 

Bullock.  See  Pack  akd  Drauoht  An- 
imals. 

Bull  Run  Battles.    See  Manassas. 

Bull's-eye.  In  gunnery  and  archery,  is 
the  centre  of  a  target. 

Bulwark.  In  fortification,  a  rampart  or 
bastion ;  an  outwork  for  defense ;  that  which 
secures  against  an  enemy;  a  shelter  or 
means  of  protection. 

Bunker  Hill.  A  hill  in  Charlestown,  now 
part  of  Boston,  Mass.,  which  gave  its  name 
to  the  first  important  battle  of  the  American 
Revolution.  The  Americans  learning  that 
Gen.  Gage,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
British  forces  in  Boston,  intended  to  fortify 
Bunker  Hill,  determined  to  forestall  his 
design,  and  for  this  purpose  a  detachment 
of  1000  men  under. Col.  Prescott  was  ordered 
on  the  night  of  June  16,  1775,  to  throw  up 
a  breastwork  on  the  hill.  After  a  consulta- 
tion, however,  it  was  decided  to  fortify  in- 
stead another  eminence  which  was  nearer 
to  Boston,  known  as  Breed's  Hill.  During 
the  night  they  worked  with  such  activity  that 
by  daybreak  a  strong  redoubt  was  nearly 
completed.  Upon  its  discovery  by  the 
British  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  they 
opened  fire  on  it  from  the  ships  in  the  har- 
bor, and  Gen.  Gage  sent  about  8000  men 
under  Howe  and  Pigot  to  attack  it.  They 
landed  under  cover  of  the  fire  from  the 
guns,  and  setting  fire  to  Charlestown,  ad- 
vanced to  the  attack.  The  Americans 
awaited  their  approach  in  silence  until  the 
whites  of  their  eyes  could  be  seen,  then 
poured  a  deadly  fire  into  their  ranks,  caus- 
ing them  to  retreat  in  disorder.  They 
were  rallied  by  Howe,  and  again  advanced 
over  the  same  ground  with  a  like  result  as 
on  the  first  attack.  Clinton  now  arrived 
with  reinforcements,  and  an  attack .  was 
made  on  three  sides  of  the  redoubt  at  once. 
The  ammunition  of  the  Americans  being 
now  exhausted  they  met  their  assailants 
with  clubbed  muskets,  but  the  superiority 
of  the  British  in  numbers  being  so  great, 
Col.  Prescott  ordered  a  retreat.  This  was 
effected  across  Charlestown  Neck,  where 
they  were  exposed  to  a  galling  fire  from  the 
ships  in  the  harbor.  During  the  retreat 
Gen.  Warren  was  killed,  and  the  Bunker 
Hill  monument  erected  to  commemorate 
this  engagement  now  stands  near  the  spot 
where  he  fell.  The  British  loss  was  over 
1000  killed  and  wounded;  the  Americans 
lost  less  than  half  that  dumber. 

Bureaux.  See  Military  Departments 
throughout  this  work  under  appropriate 
headings. 

Buren.  A  town  of  Switzerland,  canton 
of  Berne.    It  was  the  scene  of  several  com- 


bats. The  Spaniards  under  Gilles  de  Barle- 
mont  took  possession  of  it  in  1575. 

Burford.  A  town  in  the  county  of  Ox- 
ford, England.  If  is  celebrated  for  a  battle 
fought  between  Cuthred,  king  of  the  West 
Saxons,  and  Ethelbald,  king  of  the  Mercians ; 
and  for  a  victory  by  Fairfax  in  1649  over 
the  army  of  Charles  I.  at  Edgehill,  in  its 
vicinity. 

Burganet,  or  Burgonet.  A  kind  of  hel- 
met used  by  the  French. 

Burgos.  A  city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the 
new  province  of  the  same  name,  was  founded 
in  844;  sacked  by  the  French  in  1808;  in 
1812  the  castle  was  four  times  unsuccessfully 
besieged  by  Wellington,  who,  however,  toot 
it  in  the  following  year,  when  the  French 
blew  it  up,  as  well  as  the  fortifications. 

Burguete.  A  town  of  Navarre,  Spain. 
Here  the  army  of  Charlemagne  was  defeated 
in  778. 

Burgundy.  A  large  province  in  France, 
derives  its  name  from  the  Burgundians, 
a  Gothic  tribe  who  overran  (Jaul  in  275,  but 
were  driven  out  by  the  Emperor  Probus ; 
they  returned  in  287,  and  were  defeated  by 
Maximin.  In  413  they  established  a  king- 
dom, comprising  the  present  Burgundy, 
large  parts  of  Switzerland,  with  Alsace, 
Savoy,  Provence,  etc.,  Gondicaire,  their 
leader,  the  first  king.  It  was  conquered  by 
the  Franks,  584.    Annexed  to  France,  1477. 

Burhampoor.  A  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
the  province  of  Bengal.  It  is  one  of  the 
military  stations  of  the  British  government ; 
and  the  cantonments,  consisting  of  a  grand 
square  inclosing  a  fine  parade  ground,  com- 
mand the  notice  of  the  traveler.  It  was 
captured  b^  the  English  troops  under  Col. 
Stevenson  m  1803. 

Burial  Honors.    See  Fitkkral  Honors. 

Burich.  A  small  town  in  the  circle  of 
Lower  Rhine ;  its  fortifications  were  burned 
by  the  French  in  1672. 

Burkersdorf.  A  village  of  Austria,  where 
a  combat  took  place  between  the  Prussians 
and  Austrians,  July  21, 1762,  in  which  the 
former  were  victorious. 

Burley.    The  butt  end  of  a  lance. 

Burlington  Heights,  Here  a  fierce  con- 
test took  place  between  the  British  and  the 
U.  S.  forces,  June  6,  1818.  The  British 
carried  the  heights. 

Burmah,  Burma,  or  Birmah.  Also  called 
the  Burmese  empire,  or  kingdom  of  Ava, 
formerly  the  most  extensive  and  powerful 
state  in  Farther  India.  The  most  cele- 
brated ruler  of  the  country  was  Alompra, 
the  founder  of  the  present  dvnasty,  who 
reigned  about  the  middle  of  tne  18th  cen- 
tury. The  Burmese  became  involved  in  a 
war  with  the  English  1824-26,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  curtailment  of  their  power  and 
the  loss  of  several  provinces. 

Burning,  Quickness  of.  The  relative 
auickness  of  two  different  powders  may  be 
aetermined  by  burning  a  train  laid  in  a  cir- 
cular or  other  groove  which  returns  into 
itself,  one-half  of  the  groove  being  filled  with 
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each  kind  of  powder,  and  fire  communicated 
at  one  of  the  pointfl  of  meeting  of  the  two 
trains;  the  relative  quickness  is  readily 
deduced  from  oheervation  of  the  point  at 
which  the  flames  meet. 

Burnish.  In  a  military  sense,  is  to  give 
a  peculiar  lustre  to  a  gun-barrel  or  other 
part  of  a  rifle  by  rubbing  it  with  a  piece  of 
steel.  It  is  generally  forbidden  as  injurious 
to  the  gun. 

Barque  (Fr.)*  A  kind  of  cuirass  which 
was  worn  with  the  brigantine. 

Burr.  In  gunnery,  a  round  iron  ring, 
which  serves  to  rivet  the  end  of  the  bolt,  so 
as  to  form  a  round  head. 

Burrel-shot.     Small  shot,  nails,  stones, 

Sieces  of  old  iron,  etc.,  put  into  cases  to  be 
ischarged  from  any  piece  of  ordnance. 
Very  seldom  used. 

Bursting.  The  simplest  method  of  burst- 
ing open  strong  g&tes  is,  to  explode  a  bag  of 
gunpowder  containing  50  or  60  pounds  sus- 
penaed  near  the  middle  of  the  gate  upon  a 
nail  or  gimlet,  bv  means  of  a  small  piece  of 
port-flre  inserted  at  the  bottom,  and  well 
secured  with  twine. 

Busaco.  A  hamlet  in  the  province  of 
Beira,  Portugal.  Bere  the  British  under 
Wellington  repulsed  an  attack  of  the 
French  under  Mass^na,  September  27,  1810. 
The  French  lost  about  4000  killed  and 
wounded ;  the  English  loss  did  not  exceed 
1800. 

Busby.  A  military  coifiure,  or  cap,  or 
bear-skin ;  the  French  eolbaeh. 

Bushiere  (on  the  Persian  Gulf ).  Attacked 
by  sea  by  Sir  H.  Leeke,  and  by  land  by  Gen. 
Stalker,  was  taken  December  10, 1856.  The 
place  proved  stronger  than  was  expected, 
and  was  bravely  defended. 

Bushing  a  Gun.  Inserting  a  piece  of 
metal  about  an  inch  in  diameter  (near  the 
bottom  of  the  bore)  through  the  centre  of 
which  the  vent  has  been  previously  drilled. 
It  is  screwed  in.  The  ooject  of  bushing  a 
piece  is  to  prevent  deterioration  of  the  vent, 
or  provide  a  new  one,  when  this  has  already 
occurred.  In  bronze  pieces  pure  copper  is 
always  used  in  bushing,  as  it  is  not  so  liable 
to  run  from  heat  as  gun-metal.  Only  rifled 
and  bronze  pieces  are  bushed. 

Bushwhackers.  This  term  was  used  dur- 
ing the  civil  war  to  designate  a  class  of  men 
who  claimed  to  be  non-combatants  in  the 
presence  of  a  superior  force,  and  who,  to 
outward  appearance,  pursued  their  peaceful 
avocations,  out  who  aid  not  hesitate,  when 


an  opportunity  offered,  to  slay  stragglers, 
and  pick  off  soldiers  fh>m  amlmsh.  When 
caught  in  the  commission  of  such  acts  they 
were  treated  with  merciless  severitv. 

Buskins.  A  kind  of  shoe,  or  half-boot, 
adapted  to  either  foot,  formerly  part  of  the 
Roman  dress.  They  are  now  worn  by  some 
European  armies. 

Butin  {Fr.),  Booty  or  pillage.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  French  monarchy,  and  for 
a  long  time  after  its  establishment,  a  partic- 
ular spot  was  marked  out  by  the  prince  or 
general,  to  which  all  persons  belonging  to 
the  victorious  army  were  directed  to  bring 
every  species  of  booty  that  might  have 
fallen  into  their  hands.  This  booty  was  not 
divided,  or  appropriated  according  to  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  the  prince  or  general, 
but  was  thrown  into  different  lots,  and 
drawn  for  in  common.  The  soldiers  who 
distributed  these  spoils  were  called  Bu" 
tinier$. 

Butler  Projectile.    See  Projbctilk. 

Butrinto.  A  fortified  maritime  town  of 
European  Turkey,  opposite  Corfti.  The 
town  and  fortress  are  of  Venetian  construc- 
tion ;  taken  by  the  French  from  the  Vene- 
tians in  1797. 

Butt.  In  gunnery,  is  a  solid  earthen  par- 
apet, to  fire  against  in  the  proving  of  guns, 
or  in  practice. 

Butt,  or  Butt-end.  That  extremity  of  a 
musket  which  rests  against  the  shoulder 
when  the  piece  is  brought  up  to  a  position 
of  firing. 

Button.  In  gunnery,  is  a  part  of  the 
cascabel,  in  either  a  gun  or  howitzer,  and 
is  the  hind  part  of  the  piece,  made  round  in 
the  form  of  a  ball. 

Buttress.  A  sustainin^^  wall  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  wall,  which  it  is  intended 
to  strengthen. 

Buxar.  A  town  in  Bengal  near  which, 
on  October  28,  1764,  Major,  afterwards  Sir 
Hector,  Munro  (with  857  Europeans  and 
6215  Sepoys)  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
troops  of  the  nabob  of  Oude,  40,000  in 
number ;  6000  of  these  were  killed,  and  180 
pieces  of  cannon  taken. 

Byblos.  An  ancient  town  of  Egypt,  on 
the  Delta  of  the  Nile.  Here  the  Athenians 
sustained  a  memorable  siege  against  the 
Persians,  456  B.C. 

Bymie.    Early  English  for  body-armor. 

Byssa.  An  ancient  cannon  for  throwing 
stones. 

Bysantium.    See  CdreTAvriNOPLX. 
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Cabas  (Fr,),  A  basket  made  of  rusbes, 
used  in  ancient  Languedoc  and  Rousillon, 
for  tbe  purpose  of  conveying  stores  and  am- 
munition. 

Cabasset,  Cabacet,  or  Capacite.  A  kind 
of  belmet,  lighter  than  the  morion,  termi- 
nating in  a  rounded  top.  It  was  also 
called  Cervelvtre,  because  it  only  covered 
the  upper  part  of  the  head. 

Cabeira  (Asia  Minor).  Here  Mithridates, 
king  of  Pontus,  was  defeated  by  Lucullus, 
71  B.C. 

Cabell  Court-house.     See  Babboitbs- 

TILLE. 

Cabexon  de  la  Sal.  A  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Valladolid.  It  is  celebrated 
as  the  scene  of  one  of  the  first  battles  of  the 
Peninsular  campaign,  in  which  the  Span- 
iards were  signally  defeated  by  the  French. 

Caboched,  or  Cabossed.  A  heraldic 
term  from  the  old  Prench  word  eaboehe^ 
"head.''  When  the  head  of  an  animal  is 
borne  without  any  part  of  the  neck,  and  ex- 
hibited fUU  in  face,  it  is  said  to  be  caboched. 

Cabrera.  One  of  the  Balearic  Islands,  10 
miles  south  of  Majorca.  Celebrated  in  the 
annals  of  war  for  the  number  of  Prench 
prisoners  who  were  there  decimated  by  hun- 
ger, disease,  and  other  physical  and  mental 
tortures. 

Cabul,  or  Cabool.  A  city  of  Afghanistan , 
taken  by  Subuctajeen,  grandfather  of  Mo- 
hammed, founder  of  the  Gktznevide  dynasty, 
and  by  NAdir  Shah  in  1788.  In  1809,  the 
sovereign  Shah  Soojah  was  expelled  by 
Putleh  Khan ;  and  in  1818,  Cabul  came  into 
the  hands  of  Dost  Mohammed,  a  clever  and 
ambitious  chieftain.  In  1839,  the  British 
restored  Shah  Soojah;  but  in  November, 
1841,  a  dreadful  outbreak  took  place.  The 
British  civil  officer,  Sir  William  McNaugh- 
ten,  was  massacred,  and  the  British  com- 
menced a  most  disastrous  retreat.  Of  about 
8849  soldiers,  and  about  12,000  camp-follow- 
ers, only  one  European,  Dr.  Dryden,  and 
four  or  five  natives  escaped.  In  the  same 
year  (September  16),  Oeneral,  afterwards  Sir 
Georee,  Pollock  retook  the  town,  and  res- 
cued Xiady  Sale  and  many  of  the  prisoners. 
After  destroying  many  public  buildings  he 
left  Cabul,  October  12,  1842. 

Cabule  {Fr,).  A  machine  of  war,  used 
during  the  12th  century  to  throw  stones, 
etc. 

Cache.  A  hidden  reservoir  of  provision 
(to  secure  it  from  bears^  in  Arctic  travel. 
Also,  a  deposit  of  dispatcnes,  etc. 

Cadence.  A  uniform  time  and  pace  in 
marchin^t  indispensable  to  the  correct  mo v^ 
ments  of  bodies  of  troops. 


Cadency,  Marks  of.  In  heraldry,  are 
marks  on  the  shields  of  younger  members 
of  families,  by  which  they  are  distinguished 
from  the  elder  and  from  each  other. 

Cadet,  Military  (Fr.  cadet,  "younger," 
"junior").  Is  a  youth  studying  for  the 
military  service  in  a  school  established  for 
military  training,  such  as  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  N.  Y.,  the  Royal 
Militarv  Academy  at  Woolwich,  England, 
the  Polytechnic  School  at  Paris,  etc.  (See 
Military  Academies.)  There  are  also 
medical  and  engineer  cadets,  who  are  youths 
undergoing  special  instruction  for  the  public 
service  in  the  several  professions  implied  by 
their  names. 

Cadetship.  The  rank  or  commission  of  a 
cadet ;  as,  to  get  a  cadetship. 

Cadiz  (anc.  Ocutes),  A  fortified  mar- 
itime city  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  the 
same  name.  The  Carthaginians  became 
masters  of  Cadiz  during  the  first  Punic  war, 
but  the  Bomans  obtained  possession  of  it  in 
206  B.C.  It  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  the 
Earl  of  Essex  in  1596,  and  was  blockaded  in 
1656  by  Admiral  Blake,  who  captured  two 
rich  galleons.  It  was  besieged  by  the  Prench 
from  February,  1810,  until  August,  1812. 
Captured  by  the  Ducd'Angouleme,  October 
8,  1828,  and  held  till  1828 ;  declared  a  free 
port  in  1829. 

Cadore.  A  town  of  Venice,  22  miles 
northeast  from  Belluno.  This  place  stands 
on  the  Piave,  and  is  distinguished  as  the 
birthplace  of  Titian.  In  1797  the  French 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  Austrians  near 
this  town. 

Caen.  A  city  of  Prance,  in  Normandy. 
A  place  of  importance  before  912,  when  it 
became  the  capital  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Normans,  under  whom  it  flourished.  It  was 
taken  by  the  English  in  1846  and  1417 ;  but 
was  finally  recovered  by  the  French,  July  1, 
1450.  Here  were  buried  William  the  Con- 
queror (1087)  and  his  queen  (1083). 

Caernarvon.  A  town  in  North  Wales. 
In  the  castle  (founded  in  1288  or  1284)  Ed- 
ward II.  was  born,  April  25,  1284;  and  the 
town  was  chartered  oy  Edward  I.  in  the 
same  year.  The  town  suffered  by  the  civil 
war  of  Charles,  but  was  finally  retained  for 
the  Parliament. 

Caffa,  Kaffa,  or  Theodosia.  A  town  in 
European  Russia,  in  the  Crimea,  at  the 
end  of  a  large  bay  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Black  Sea.  In  1770  the  Russians 
took  this  place  by  assault,  and  in  1774  it 
was  ceded  with  the  rest  of  the  Crimea  to 
the  khan  of  Tartary,  who  made  it  his  resi- 
dence. 
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Caffraria,  and  Caffre  War.    See  Eaf- 

VRARIA. 

Cahors.  A  town  of  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Lot.  It  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  capital  of  the  Cadurea,  before  the 
conquest  of  Gktul.  It  was  captured  by  as- 
sault in  1680,  by  Henry  IV. 

Caic.    See  Caique. 

Caiffa.    See  Kaiffa. 

Cai-fbng.  In  China,  capital  of  Honan, 
on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Hoang-ho.  .  It  was 
besieged  bv  100,000  rebels  in  1642.  The  com- 
mander of  the  relieving  forces,  in  order  to 
drown  the  enemy,  broke  down  the  embank- 
ments of  the  river.  It  is  said  all  the  be- 
siegers and  800,000  of  the  citizens  perished. 

Cairo,  or  Grand  Cairo.  The  modern 
capital  of  Egypt,  partially  built  by  the  Sara- 
cens in  969  ;  it  is  surrounded  by  stone  walls 
which  are  surmounted  with  antique  battle- 
ments ;  taken  by  the  Turks  fh>m  the  Egyp- 
tian sultans,  1517;  taken  by  the  French 
under  Napoleon  Bonaparte;  they  entered 
the  city  July  28,  1798;  captured  by  the 
British  and  Turks,  when  6000  French  capitu- 
lated, June  27, 1801 ;  ma^acre  of  the  Mame- 
lukes, March  1,  1811. 

Caisson.  In  gunnery,  is  a  carriage  used 
for  conveying  ammunition  for  a  field  bat- 
tery. It  IS  a  four-wheeled  carriage,  consist- 
ing of  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  a  limber 
similar  to  that  of  a  gun-carriage,  and  con- 
nected in  a  similar  way  by  a  wooden  stock 
and  lunette.  On  the  axle-body  of  the  rear 
part,  and  parallel  to  the  stock,  are  placed 
three  rails  upon  which  are  fastened  two  am- 
munition-boxes, one  behind  the  other,  and 
similar  to  the  one  on  the  limber ;  so  that  the 
caisson  has  three  ammunition-boxes,  which 
will  sent  nine  cannoneers.  The  interior 
compartments  of  the  ammunition-boxes  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  ammunition 
with  which  they  are  loaded.  In  the  rear  of 
the  last  box  is  placed  a  spare  wheel-axle  of 
iron,  with  a  chain  and  toggle  at  the  end  of 
it.  On  the  rear  end  of  the  middle  rail  is 
placed  a  carriage-hook  similar  to  a  pintle- 
nook,  to  which  the  lunette  of  a  gun-carriage 
whose  limber  has  become  disabled  may  be 
attached,  and  the  gun  carried  off  the  field. 
The  caisson  has  the  same  turning  capacity 
and  mobility  as  the  gun-carriage,  so  that  it 
can  follow  tne  piece  in  all  its  roanceuvres,  if 
necessary.  It  also  carries  a  spare  wheel, 
spare  pole,  etc.  See  Ordnance,  Carriages 
FOR,  THE  Caisson. 

Cake-powder.    See  Gunpowder. 

Caking.  To  prevent  powder  caking,  the 
barrels  should  be  taken  outside  the  magazine 
and  rolled  on  boards. 

Calaliozo.  A  town  of  Venezuela,  South 
America ;  it  was  captured  by  Bolivar,  1820. 

CafUbria  (anc.  Meaaapia),  A  region  of 
Southern  Italy ;  it  was  conquered  l)y  the 
Romans  266  B.C.  It  formed  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Ostrogoths  under  Theo- 
doric,  498 ;  was  reconquered  (for  the  Eastern 
empire)  by  Belisarius,  586 ;  subdued  by  the 
Lombards  and  joined  the  duchy  of  Bene- 


vento,  572.  After  various  changes,  it  was 
conquered  by  Robert  Guiscard,  the  Nor- 
man, 1058. 

Calabuss.  An  early  kind  of  light  mus- 
ket with  a  wheel -lock.  Bourne  mentions  it 
in  1578. 

Calagurris  (now  Calahorra,  Spain).  A 
town  of  the  Yascones  and  a  Roman  munici- 
pium  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  near  the 
Iberus  (Ebro),  memorable  for  its  adherence 
to  Sertorius  and  for  its  siege  by  Pompey  and 
his  generals  (78  B.C.),  in  the  course  of  which 
mothers  killed  and  salted  their  children. 

Calais.  A  fortified  seaport  town  of  France, 
department  of  Pas-de^Calais,  on  the  Strait 
of  I)over.  The  town  and  harbor  are  defended 
by  a  castle  and  several  forts,  and  can  be  ren- 
dered inaccessible  by  land  by  flooding  the 
adjacent  ground,  which  is  low  and  marshy. 
It  was  taken  by  Edward  III.  after  a  year's 
siege  in  August,  1847 ;  retaken  by  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  January,  1558.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Spaniards,  April,  1596;  restored,  1598. 
Louis  XVIII.  landed  here  in  1814,  after  his 
exile. 

Calasiries,  or  Calosires.  One  of  the  two 
divisions  (the  other  being  the  Hermotybii) 
of  the  warrior-caste  of  Egypt.  Their  great- 
est strength  was  250,000  men,  and  their  chief 
abode  in  the  western  part  of  the  Delta.  They 
formed  the  king's  body-guard. 

CalatafimL  A  town  of  Sicily,  province 
of  Trapani.  Here,  in  May,  1860,  Garibaldi 
defeated  the  royalist  troops  under  Gen. 
Landi. 

Calataflazor.  A  small  town  of  Sjsain  in 
Old  Castile.  Here  Al-Mansoor  gained  a 
great  victory  over  the  Christians  in  1001. 
'  Calatayud.  A  town  of  Spain,  province 
of  Saragossa.  It  was  captured  from  the 
Moors  by  Alfonso  of  Aragon  in  1118 ;  taken 
f^om  the  descendants  of  Alfonso  by  the  king 
of  Castile  in  1362. 

Calatrava,  The  Order  of.  Was  founded 
in  1158  by  Sancho  III.  of  Castile.  For  a 
long  period  the  war  against  the  Moors  was 
carried  on  almost  entirely  by  the  knights  of 
Calatrava.  The  knights  bear  a  cross  gules, 
fleur-de-lised  with  green,  etc. 

Calcans.  The  bucklers  of  the  Turks  were 
so  called  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Calcinato.  A  town  of  Italy,  on  the  river 
Chiese.  The  Duke  of  Yenddme  here  defeated 
the  Austrians  under  Count  de  Reventlau  in 
1706. 

Calcium -light.  A  brilliant  light  produced 
by  projecting  the  oxy hydrogen  flame  upon  a 
surface  of  lime.  Called  also  the  Drummond- 
light 

Calcutta.  Capital  of  Bengal  and  British 
India;  the  first  settlement  of  the  English 
here  was  made  in  1689.  The  town  was  at- 
tacked and  taken  by  an  army  of  70,000 
horse  and  foot  and  400  elephants  (146  of  the 
British  were  crammed  into  the  "  Black-Hole 
prison,"  a  dungeon  about  16  feet  square, 
from  whence  28  only  came  forth  alive  next 
day),  June  20, 1756 ;  it  was  retaken  by  Olive, 
January  2, 1757. 
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Caldiero.  A  village  of  Northern  Italy. 
Here,  just  before  the  battle  of  Areola,  the 
French  under  [Napoleon  I.  were  repulsed  by 
the  Austrians  under  Alvinzi  in  1796,  and  in 
1805  were  beaten  under  Mass^na  by  the 
Archduke  Charles. 

Caledonia.  The  name  given  by  the  Romans 
to  that  part  of  Britain  north  of  the  Wall  of 
Antoninus,  and  afterwards  applied  to  the 
whole  of  the  country  now  known  as  Scotland. 
The  inhabitants  were  called  Caledonii  until 
about  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century,  when 
they  began  to  be  spoken  of  as  Picts  and 
Scots.  In  84  they  were  defeated  under  their 
chief  G^algacus  by  the  Roman  general  Agri- 
cola,  and  a  treat  part  of  the  country  was 
overrun  by  the  Romans,  who  formed  many 
encampments  there;  but  the  country  was 
never  reduced  to  a  Roman  province. 

Caliano.  A  town  of  the  Tyrol,  Austria, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige.  Here  the 
Venetians  were  defeated  by  the  Austrians  in 
1487. 

Caliber,  or  Calibre.  From  the  Latin  qua 
librdj  **what  pound,"  applied  first  to  the 
weight  of  a  bullet,  then  to  the  diameter, 
which  determined  the  diameter  of  the  gun, 
now  signifies  the  diameter  of  the  bore  of  a 
cannon  or  any  fire-arm,  and  is  expressed  in 
inches  or  fractional  parts  of  an  inch,  as  a 
15-inch  gun  ;  a  Springfield  rifle,  caliber  .45. 
Cannon  are  sometimes  also  designated  by 
the  weight  of  metal  which  they  throw,  as  a 
24-pounder. 

Caliber-rule.  A  gunner^s  calipers ;  hav- 
ing two  scales,  to  determine  the  weight  of  a 
ball  from  its  diameter,  and  conversely. 

Calicut  (now  Kolikod),  A  town  in  South- 
western India ;  the  first  Indian  port  visited 
bjr  Vasco  de  (Hma,  May  20,  1498.  It  was 
seized  by  Hyder  Ali,  1766,  and  taken  by  the 
English,  1790. 

California  (from  the  Spanish  Caliente  For- 
nalla,  **  hot  furnace,''  in  allusion  to  the  cli- 
mate). Was  discovered  by  Cortez  in  1587 ; 
others  say  Cabrillo  in  1542 ;  and  visited  by 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  named  it  New  Al- 
bion in  1579.  The  Spaniards  established 
missionary  and  military  stations  in  Califor- 
nia, 1698;  it  became  subject  to  Mexico  in 
1823 ;  became  independent  in  1886 ;  occupied 
by  the  army  of  the  United  States  in  1846 ; 
ceded  to  the  United  States,  1848 ;  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  State,  1850. 

Caligse.  A  kind  of  half-boots  worn  by 
the  Roman  soldiers.  These  soldiers  were 
sometimes  called  Caligaii, 

Caliper-compass.  An  instrument  by 
which  the  bore  of  cannon,  small-arms,  etc., 
is  measured ;  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
an  artificer  of  Nuremberg,  1540. 

Caliver.  A  hand-gun  or  arquobuse ;  prob- 
ably the  old  name  for  the  match-lock  or 
carabine. 

Call.  A  military  musical  term,  signifies 
a  signal  given  by  a  trumpet,  bugle,  or  drum. 

Callao.  A  fortified  seaport  of  Peru.  Lord 
Cochrane  gallantly  cut  out  the  "Esme- 
ralda," a  ^>ani8h  ship-of-wari  from  under 


the  guns  of  the  fort  in  1821.  Its  roadstead 
(the  best  on  the  Peruvian  coast)  was  the 
scene  of  a  combat  between  the  Spaniards  and 
the  Independents;  the  Colombians  took  it 
in  1826.  The  attempt  of  the  Spanish  admi- 
ral Nuilez  to  bombard  Callao  on  May  2, 
1866,  was  defeated  by  the  Peruvians. 

Calle,  La.  A  seaport  on  the  coast  of  Al- 
geria. The  French,  who  possessed  it  before 
the  revolution  of  1789,  lost  it  during  that 
epoch ;  again  occupied  it  in  1815,  but  lost  it 
in  1827.  It  has  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
French  since  the  conquest  of  Algeria. 

Callinger.  One  of  the  hill-forts  of  Bun- 
delcund.  From  its  position  and  size,  Cal- 
linger must  at  one  time  have  been  a  place 
of  great  strength.  It  was  stormed  by  the 
British  in  1812. 

Calmar.    See  Ealhar. 

Calones.  A  term  applied  to  menials  of 
the  Roman  armies ;  also  slaves  belonging  to 
the  Roman  soldiers,  who  followed  their  mas- 
ters to  the  wars. 

Calore.  A  river  in  Italy;  on  its  banks 
the  Romans  (composed  of  slaves),  com- 
manded by  Tiberius  (Qfacchus),  defeated 
the  Carthaginian  general  Hanno  in  215. 
After  the  battle  each  Roman  (slave)  who 
could  present  the  head  of  an  enemy  slain  by 
him  was  granted  his  freedom. 

Calpee,  or  Kalpee.  A  city  of  India,  in 
Bul^elcund,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
^mna.  It  was  conquered  by  the  British  in 
1803,  and  in  May,  1858,  was  captured  by 
G^n.  Rose  fW>m  the  mutinous  Sepoys,  it 
being  the  headquarters  of  the  Gwalior  con- 
tingent. 

Caltrop,  or  Crow's-foot.  An  instrument 
with  4  iron  points,  so  disposed  that,  three  of 
them  being  on  the  ground,  the  other  pro- 
jects upward.  They  are  scattered  on  the 
ground  where  an  enemy's  cavalry  are  to 
pass,  to  impede  their  progress  by  endanger- 
ing the  horses'  feet. 

Calumet.  A  kind  of  pipe  used  by  the 
North  American  Indians  for  smoking  to- 
bacco, having  the  bowl  usually  of  soft  red 
stone,  and  the  tube  a  long  reed  ornamented 
with  feathers.  The  calumet  is  used  as  a  sym- 
bol or  instrument  of  peace.  To  accept  the 
calumet  is  to  agree  to  the  terms  of  peace, 
and  to  refuse  it  is  to  reject  them.  The  calu- 
met is  used  to  seal  or  ratify  contracts  and 
alliances,  and  to  receive  strangers  kindly. 

Calvi.  A  seaport  on  the  island  of  Cor- 
sica, situated  on  a  peninsula  in  the  Gulf  of 
Calvi.  It  is  strongly  fortified  and  has  a 
good  port.  It  was  captured  by  the  English 
in  1794,  after  a  siege  of  51  days. 

Calvi.  A  decayed  town  of  Naples.  Here 
the  French  gained  a  victory  over  the  Nea- 
politans, December  9,  1798. 

Cam.  A  river  in  England.  On  its  banks 
was  fought  a  battle  between  the  Saxons  and 
Danes  during  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

Camail.  Ancient  armor,  consisting  of  a 
guard  for  the  throat  made  of  chain-mail 
coming  down  from  the  helmet. 

Cambrai,  or  Cambray.    A  fortified  city 
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of  France,  department  of  the  North.  It  was 
fortified  by  the  Romans  ;  besieged  and  cap- 
tured by  Childebert  in  685 ;  taken  by  Ed- 
ward III.,  king  of  England,  in  1337;  in 
1644  by  Charles  V.;  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1595 ;  captured  bv  the  French  and  annexed, 
1667 ;  taken  by  Cflairfait,  the  Austrian  gen- 
eral, on  September  10,  1798.  The  French 
were  defeated  at  Cesar's  camp,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, by  the  allied  arnay  under  the  Duke  of 
York,  April  24,  1794.  Cambray  was  seized 
by  the  British  under  Sir  Charles  Colville, 
June  24,  1816.  Several  important  treaties 
were  entered  into  at  this  place. 

Cambria.    See  Wales. 

Cambridge.  The  Roman  Camboricum  And 
the  Saxon  Oranta  ;  a  town  of  England,  in 
Cambridgeshire.  It  was  burned  by  the 
Danes  in  870  and  1010.     Roger  de  Mont- 

fomery  destroyed  it  with  fire  and  sword,  to 
e  revenged  of  Kine  William  Rufus.  Dur- 
ing Wat  Tyler's  and  Jack  Straw's  rebellion, 
the  rebels  entered  the  town,  seized  the  Uni- 
versity records  and  burned  them  in  the  mar- 
ket-place, 1881. 

Cambuskenneth  (Central  Scotland).  Here 

Wallace  defeated  the  English  under  War- 

renne  and  Cressingham,  September  10, 1297. 

Camden.    A  villajKe  in  Kershaw  Co.,  S  C. 

Gen.  Gkktes  was  debated  here  August  16, 

1780,  by  Lord  Cornwallis,  and  April  25, 

1781,  Gfen  Greene  was  here  defeated  b^ 
Lord  Rawdon.  During  the  civil  war  this 
place  was  captured,  February  24,  1866,  by 
the  Federal  forces  under  Gen.  Sherman,  and 
the  bridge  over  the  Wateree,  the  railroad 
depot,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  stores, 
etc.,  burned  by  the  15th  Corps. 

Camel.  See  Pack  and  DBAuaHT  Ani- 
mals. 

Camelford.  A  town  of  England,  in  Corn- 
wall. It  was  the  scene  of  a  famous  battle 
between  King  Arthur  and  his  nephew  Mo- 
dred  in  643,  in  which  the  former  was  vic- 
torious. The  West  Saxons,  under  Egbert, 
had  a  battle  with  the  Britons  here  in  823. 

Cameron  Highlanders.  The  designation 
given  to  the  79th  Regiment  of  Infantry  in 
the  British  service,  in  consequence  of  the 
corps  having  been  raised  by  Allan  Cameron 
of  Erroch  in  1798.  This  gallant  regiment, 
which  wears  the  Highland  garb,  performed 
distinguished  services  in  the  Peninsula  and 
at  Waterloo,  and  has  been  engaged  in  the 
principal  warlike  struggles  of  more  recent 
times. 

Camisado.  A  shirt  formerly  worn  by 
soldiers  over  their  uniform,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  recognize  one  another  in  the  dark- 
ness, in  a  night  attack. 

Camisado.  An  attack  by  surprise  at 
night,  or  at  break  of  day,  when  the  enemy 
is  supposed  to  be  in  bed,  by  soldiers  wearing 
the  camisado. 

Camouflet  (Fr,),  A  small  mine  contain- 
ing about  10  pounds  of  powder,  sufilcient  to 
compress  the  earth  all  around  it  without  dis- 
turbing the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  is 
sometimes  formed  in  the  wall  or  side  of  an 


enemy's  ^llery,  to  blow  in  the  earth  and 
cut  on  the  retreat  of  the  miner. 

Camp.  From  the  Latin  word  campus,  a 
^*  plain" ;  is  the  whole  extent  of  ground  cov- 
ered by  an  army  when  under  canvas.  Its 
breadth  should  not  exceed  the  line  occupied 
by  the  troops  when  drawn  out  in  order  of 
battle.  As  a  general  rule,  camps  should  be 
located  in  a  position  convenient  to  wood  and 
water,  with  the  front  close  and  well  covered, 
and  the  rear  perfectly  open. 

Campaign.  A  connected  series  of  mili- 
tary operations,  forming  a  distinct  stage  or 
step  in  a  war.  Formerly,  when  troops  kept 
the  field  only  during  the  summer  months, 
the  term  was  used  to  include  all  that  was 
done  from  the  time  an  army  took  the  field 
until  it  went  again  into  winter  quarters.  In 
modern  times,  when  no  ordinary  degree  of 
cold  is  allowed  to  arrest  military  operations, 
the  term  is  frequently  used  to  include  all 
steps  taken  to  accomplish  one  immediate 
object. 

Campaigner.  One  who  has  served  in  an 
army  several  campaigns ;  an  old  soldier ;  a 
veteran. 

Camp  and  Qarrison  Equipage.  All  the 
tents,  fittings,  utensils,  etc.,  carried  with 
an  army,  applicable  to  the  domestic  rather 
than  to  the  warlike  wants  of  the  soldier. 
The  allowance  of  camp  and  garrison  equi- 
page to  U.  S.  troop  is  prescribed  in  general 
orders  from  the  War  Department. 

Campania  (Southern  Italy).  Was  occu- 
pied by  Hannibal  and  various  cities  declared 
m  his  favor,  216  b.o.  ;  conquered  by  the 
Romans,  213.  Its  capital  was  Capua  (which 
see). 

Camp-bedstead.  A  bedstead  made  to 
fold  up  within  a  narrow  space,  as  used  in 
war  ;  a  trestle  bedstead. 

Campbell's  Station.  A  post-village  of 
Knox  Co.,  Tenn.  Here  on  November  16, 
1868,  Gen.  Burnside,  marching  from  Knox- 
ville  to  meet  the  Confederate  forces  under 
Gen.  Longstreet,  was  attacked  by  them,  and 
after  several  hours'  fighting  succeeded  in  re- 
pulsing them.  Burnside  then  withdrew  to 
the  neighborhood  of  KnoxviUe  and  fortified 
his  position. 

Camp-boy.    A  boy  that  serves  in  camp. 

Campeachy.  A  city  of  Central  America, 
and  the  principal  seaport  of  Yucatan.  The 
country  was  discovered  about  1517,  and  set- 
tled in  1640.  This  city  was  taken  by  the 
English  in  1669 ;  by  the  buccaneers  in  1678, 
and  by  the  freebooters  of  St.  Domingo  in 
1686.  These  last  burnt  the  town  and  blew 
up  the  citadel. 

Campestre.  A  kind  of  girdle  or  apron 
worn  by  Roman  soldiers  around  their  waists 
at  certain  exercises,  where  the  rest  of  their 
bodies  remained  naked. 

Camp-followers.  The  sutlers,  traders, 
and  driers  generally ;  also  civilian  em- 
ploy^, servants,  ana  women  who  follow 
troops,  and  are  amenable  to  the  regulations 
and  restrictions  of  the  service. 

Camp-guard.    A  camp-guard  consists  of 
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one  or  two  rows  of  tentinels  placed  around  a 
canap,  and  relieved  at  regular  intervals.  The 
number  of  rows  of  sentinels,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  each  man,  will  depend  upon 
the  character  of  the  ground  and  the  degree 
of  danger  apprehended. 

Campidoctores.  Officers  who  drilled  the 
Roman  soldiery. 

Camp,  Intrenched.  Is  a  position  fortified 
by  field-works,  which  may  be  selected  by  an 
army  in  the  field,  for  important  operations 
during  a  campaign  or  a  war, — such  as  to 
secure  itself  while  covering  a  si^e,  or  in 
winter  quarters  to  accommodate  a  corps  of 
observation,  while  the  active  army  is  en- 
gaged elsewhere,  or  to  defend  a  position  near 
a  fortified  place. 

Camp  of  Instruction.  Is  an  encampment 
of  troops  in  the  field  to  habituate  them 
to  the  duties  and  fatigues  of  war.  They 
may  be  either  temporary  or  permanent.  Of 
the  latter  description  are  the  camps  at  Alder- 
shott,  England,  and  the  Curragh  of  Kildare, 
Ireland. 

Campo  Pormio.  A  town  of  Northern 
Italy  ;  here  a  treaty  was  concluded  between 
France  and  Austria,  the  latter  yielding  the 
Low  Countries  and  the  Ionian  Islands  to 
France,  and  Milan,  Mantua,  and  Modena 
to  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  October  17,  1797. 
By  a  secret  article  the  emperor  gained  the 
Venetian  dominions. 

Campo  Mayor.  A  stronghold  which 
covers  the  district  between  tne  Guadiana 
and  the  Tagus,  where  the  French,  retreat- 
ing from  this  place  in  March,  1811,  were 
suddenly  confronted  by  a  laree  British  force 
under  Marshal  Beresford,  and  a  combat  en- 
sued which  was  disastrous  to  the  French. 

Campoos.  Raiments  of  infantry  in  the 
service  of  the  Manratta  confederates. 

Campo  Santo.  A  town  of  Northern 
Italy,  situated  on  the  Panaro.  In  1748  a 
sanguinary  battle  was  fought  here  between 
the  Spanish  and  Austrian  forces. 

Camp  Out,  To.  To  rest  for  the  night 
without  a  standing  roof;  whether  under  a 
light  tent,  a  screen  of  boughs,  or  any  make- 
shift that  the  neighborhood  may  afford. 

Camprodon.  A  fortified  town  of  Cata- 
lonia, Spain.  This  town  was  taken  by  the 
French  m  1689,  and  again  in  1794. 

Camp-stool.  A  portable  seat  used  on 
campaigns.  It  is  usually  made  with  crossed 
legs,  so  as  to  fold  up,  and  with  a  Aill-sized 
seat  of  leather  or  canvas,  or  else  of  strips  of 
dressed  hide. 

Canada,  Dominion  of.  A  countir  of 
North  America  which  embraces  all  of  the 
American  possessions  of  Great  Britain  lying 
north  of  tne  United  States.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  John  and  Sebastian  Cabot,  June 
24, 1497 ;  the  French  founded  Quebec  in  1608. 
The  English  general  Wolfe  captured  Quebec 
in  1759,  and  the  conouest  of  Canada  was 
completed  in  1760.  The  Americans  under 
Montgomery  invaded  Canada,  and  surprised 
Montreal,  November,  1776;  expelled  by 
Carleton,  March,  1776 ;  the  Americans  under 


Gen.  Hull  again  invaded  Canada ;  de- 
feated at  Brownstown,  August  8,  and  sur- 
rendered August  16,  1812.  The  Amer- 
icans took  York  April  27,  Fort  George  May 
27,  1814 ;  they  were  defeated  at  Chippewa 
July  25,  and  peace  was  signed  at  Ghent, 
December  24,  1814.  Several  rebellions  took 
place  in  Canada,  but  were  speedily  sup- 
pressed. Invasions  of  Canada  by  armed  Fe- 
nians from  the  United  States  were  attempted 
in  1866  and  1870,  but  were  repelled  without 
difficulty. 

Cananore.  A  seaport  town  of  British 
India,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras  ;  it  is  the 
chief  militarv  station  of  the  British  in  Mal- 
abar. In  1501  a  small  fort  was  built  here 
by  the  Portuguese,  which  was  taken  by  the 
Dutch  in  1664.  These  were  subsequently 
driven  out  by  Tippoo  Saib,  and  in  1790  the 
British  took  possession. 

Candahar,  or  Kandahar.  A  fortified 
city  of  Afghanistan ;    stands  in  a  fertile 

§lain,  200  miles  southwest  from  Cabool. 
*his  city  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
by  Alexander  the  Great.  Candahar  was 
held  by  Tartary,  India,  and  Persia  in  turn. 
During  all  the  (iisasters  of  the  Afghan  war, 
the  British  succeeded  in  holding  possession 
of  the  city,  1889-42. 

Candia  (anc.  Crete),  An  island  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  It  was  conquered  by 
the  Romans,  68  B.C.;  seized  by  the  Sara- 
cens, 828  ;  retaken  by  the  Greeks,  960 ;  sold 
to  the  Venetians,  1204 ;  gained  by  the  Turks 
after  a  24  years'  siege,  during  which  more 
than  200,000  men  perished,  1669 ;  ceded  to 
the  Egyptian  pasha,  1880;  restored  to  Tur- 
key, 1840;  in  1866  the  Christian  inhabitants 
revolted  against  the  Turks,  and  demanded 
an  annexation  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 
This  war  excited  much  sympathy  among 
Christian  nations,  but  the  Cretans  were  sub- 
dued in  1869. 

Candle  Bombs.  Pasteboard  shells  filled 
with  p^^rotechnic  compositioiis  which  make 
a  brilliant  display  upon  explosion.  They 
are  used  for  signaling,  and  are  made  up 
with  a  powder  charge  attached  to  one  side ;  a 
strand  of  quick-match  leads  to  the  charge 
when  placed  in  the  mortar.  The  mortars 
used  are  very  light,  being  simply  hollow 
cylinders  of  stout  paper,  sole^eather,  or 
wood.  They  are  made  very  light  for  ease  of 
transportation. 

Candy.  A  kin^om  of  Ceylon  ;  it  was 
taken  by  a  British  detachment,  February  20, 
1808,  who  capitulated  June  28,  following, 
anxious  to  evacuate  the  place  on  account  of 
its  unhealthiness ;  on  tne  third  day  many 
were  treacherously  massacred  at  Columbo. 
The  war  was  renewed  in  October,  1814  ;  the 
king  made  prisoner  by  Gen.  Brownrigg, 
February  19,  1815,  and  the  sovereignty 
vested  in  Great  Britain^  March  2,  1815. 

Canister.  In  the  U.  S.  service,  a  round 
of  canister  consists  of  a  hollow  tin  cylinder 
filled  with  cast  iron  or  lead  balls,  which  vary 
in  size  and  number  with  the  caliber  and 
kind  of  piece ;  the  cylinder  is  closed  at  the 
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bottom  by  a  tbick  caBt-iron  plate,  and  at  tbe 
top  by  one  of  sheet-iron.  The  interstices 
between  the  balls  are  filled  with  dry  saw- 
dust, the  object  of  wliich  is  to  give  more 
solidity  to  the  mass,  and  to  prevent  the 
balls  from  crowding  on  one  another  when 
the  piece  is  fired.  In  the  English  service 
this  IS  called  case-shot. 

Canister-shot.  One  of  the  lead  or  iron 
balls  in  a  round  of  canister. 

Cannse.  A  town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Terra  di  Bari.  It  is  celebrated  for  the 
great  yictory  gained  there  by  Hannibal  over 
the  !Rbmans,  in  the  summer  «of  216  B.C. 
The  loss  of  the  Bomans  is  stated  by  Livy 
at  45,000  infantry  and  8000  cavalry. 

Cannon.  A  military  eneine  of  which 
the  general  form  is  that  of  a  hollow  cylinder 
clos^  at  'one  end,  and  variously  mounted, 
used  for  throwing  balls  and  other  instru- 
ments of  death  oy  force  of  gunpowder. 
Cannons  are  made  of  iron,  brass,  bronze, 
and  sometimes  of  steel  rods  welded  together, 
and  are  of  diflferent  sizes.  They  are  classi- 
fied, from  their  nature,  ffunsj  howitzers,  and 
mortars  ;  also  from  their  use,  taJUldf  moun- 
tain,  prairie  J  aea-coast,  and  tiege*;  also  as 
rifled  and  smooth-bore.    See  Ordnance. 

The  following  are  the  most  famous  cannon 
of  all  ages,  arranged  according  to  the  diam- 
eter of  the  bore : 

1.  The  Tsar  Poosehka,  the  great  bronze 
gun  of  Moscow,  cast  in  1586 ;  bore  86  inches, 
weight  86,240  pounds ;  threw  a  stone  ball 
weighing  2000  pounds. 

2.  McUlefs  Mortar,  English,  1857-58; 
built  up  of  cast  and  wrought  iron ;  bore  86 
inches;  cast-iron  shell  weighing  2986  pounds. 

8.  The  Malik-I-Mydan,  "  Master  of  the 
Field,"  the  great  bronze  gun  of  Bejapoor, 
India;  cast  1588;  bore  28.5  inches;  basalt 
ball,  1000  pounds. 

4.  The  Bronze  Oun  of  Mahomet  IL,  A.D. 
1464;  bore  25  inches;  granite  ball,  672 
pounds. 

5.  The  DuUe-Oriete  of  Ghent,  wrought 
iron,  A.D.  1480;  bore  25  inches ;  stone  ball, 
700  pounds. 

6.  The  D?iooUDhanee,  bronze  gun  of  Agra, 
India ;  bore  28.2  inches ;  stone  balls,  520 
pounds. 

7.  Mons  Meg  of  Edinburgh ;  wrought 
iron,  A.D.  1455;  bore  20  inches;  stone  ball, 
400  pounds. 

8.  Rodman  Oun,  American,  1868 ;  cast 
iron  ;  bore  20  inches,  weieht  117,000  pounds  ; 
cast-iron  solid  shot  weighing  1080  pounds. 

The  most  powerftil  cannon  the  world  has 
ever  seen  have  been  made  within  the  present 
decade  (1870-80).    They  are  rifies. 

The  100-ton  Armstrona  guns  sold  to  Italy 
to  arm  the  "  Duilio"  and  "  Bandolo"  ;  bore 
17  inches,  weight  of  oblone  shot  of  chilled 
iron  2000  pounds,  charge  ot  Fossano  powder 
552  pounds.     Muzzle-loading, 

The  80-ton  Wooluneh  guns  made  to  arm 
the  ^^  Inflexible" ;  bore  16  inches,  weight  of 
shot  1700  pounds,  charge  of  cubical  powder 
440  pounds.    Muzzle-lc^ing. 


The  12-ton  Kruppguns;  bore  15.75  inches, 
weight  of  steel  shot  1700  pounds,  charge  of 
prismatic  povoder  452  pounds.  Guns  all 
steel.    Breech 'loading. 

Cannonade.  The  act  of  discharging  shot 
or  shells  from  cannon  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying an  army,  or  battering  a  town,  ship, 
or  fort ;  usually  applied  to  an  attack  of  some 
continuance. 

Cannon-ball.  A  ball  usually  made  of 
cast  iron,  to  be  thrown  from  cannon. 

Cannon  Baskets.  Theold  English  phrase  * 
for  gabions. 

Cannon-bullet.    A  cannon-ball. 

Cannoneer.  A  man  who  manages  cannon. 

Cannoneering.    The  use  of  cannon. 

Cannoneers'  Seats.  See  Obdnangs, 
Cabbiaoks  fob,  Nomenclatube  of  Ab- 

TILLBBT  GaBBIAQES. 

Cannon-lock.  A  contrivance,  like  the 
lock  of  a  gun,  placed  over  the  vent  of  a  can- 
non to  explode  the  charge. 

Cannon-metal.  An  alloy  of  copper  with 
about  9  per  cent,  of  tin  ; — called  also  gur^ 
metal. 

Cannon-perer.  An  ancient  piece  of  ord- 
nance throwing  stone  shot. 

Cannon-proof.    Proof  against  cannon. 

Cannon  Royal.  A  60-pounder  of  8} 
inches  bore. 

Cannonry.  Cannon  collectively;  artil- 
lery. 

Cannon-shot.    A  ball  for  cannon. 

Canonni^re  {Fr.),  This  name  was  eiven 
formerly  to  a  tent  which  served  to  shelter 
four  canonniers,  but  later  the  term  was  ap- 
plied to  all  infantry  tents  which  contained 
seven  or  eight  men. 

Canonni^re  (Fr.).  An  appellation  for- 
merly given  to  a  gun-proof  tower ;  it  also 
designated  an  opening  in  the  walls  of  cities, 
forts,  etc.,  through  which  the  defenders  of 
these  places  could  fire  on  an  enemy  without 
being  exposed. 

Canonniers  (/v.).  Artillerymen,  gunners. 
In  1671,  during  the  administration  of  Lou- 
vois  in  France,  the  name  of  canonniers  was 
given  to  the  first  company  of  the  regiment 
of  the  king's  fusileers  ;  in  April,  1698,  this 
regiment  was  named  artillerie  royal,  but 
the  first  oonipany  retained  the  name  of  can^ 
onniers, 

Canonniers  Gardes-c6te8  (Fr,),  Were 
instituted  in  1702,  by  Louis XI  v.  of  France, 
for  the  service  of  coast  batteries.  They  are 
similar  to  the  Artillery  Coast  Brigade  in  the 
British  service. 

Canstadt,  or  Cannstadt.  A  town  of  Wur- 
temberg,  on  the  river  Neckar.  In  the  vi- 
cinity a  battle  was  fought  in  1796,  between 
Gen.  Moreau  and  the  Archduke  Charles  of 
Austria. 

Cantabri.  A  rude  race  of  ancient  moun- 
taineers who  lived  in  Gantabria,  the  northern 
part  of  Spain,  near  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  They 
made  a  orave  resistance  to  the  Romans  in 
the  Cantabrian  war,  25-19  B.C.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  of  Iberian  origin. 

Cantabnim.  A  large  banner  used  during 
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the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  and  borne 
on  festive  occasions. 

Canteen.  A  tin  vessel  used  by  soldiers  to 
carry  water  on  the  march,  or  in  the  field.  It 
is  usually  suspended  by  a  strap  from  the 
shoulder.  In  the  British  service  the  can- 
teen is  made  of  wood.  The  name  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  store  authorized  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  British  barracks  for  the  sale  of 
liquors,  small  stores,  etc.  (See  Post  Tbadbr.  ) 
A  leather  or  wooden  chest  divided  into  com- 
partments, and  containing  the  table  equipage 
of  an  officer  when  on  active  service,  is  also 
called  a  canteen. 

Canterbury  (the  Durovemum  of  the  Ro- 
mans). A  town  in  Kent,  England.  Its  ca- 
thedral was  sacked  by  the  Danes,  1011,  and 
burnt  down,  1067 ;  rebuilt,  1180;  again  burnt 
down,  1174,  and  again  rebuilt.  During  the 
civil  war  in  England,  Cromwell's  dragoons 
used  Canterbury  Cathedral  as  a  stable. 

Cantiniire  (^.).  "Women  who  are  au- 
thorized to  establish  themselves  in  the  bar- 
racks or  follow  the  troops  in  time  of  war, 
selling  them  liquors  ana  provisions.  The 
eantiniires,  whether  attached  to  regiments  or 
barracks,  are  selected  from  the  wives  of  non- 
commissioned officers  or  privates,  and  wear 
a  uniform.    See  ViVANDiiBB. 

Cantle.  The  hind-bow  or  protuberance 
of  a  saddle ;  also  written  eaniel. 

Canton.  The  only  city  in  China  with 
which  Europeans  were  allowed  to  trade  till 
the  treaty  of  August  29, 1842.  In  1856  a  se- 
rious misunderstanding  arose  between  Qreat 
Britain  and  China,  pn  account  of  the  Chi- 
nese having  boarded  the  "  Arrow,''  a  small 
vessel,  lying  in  the  Canton  Kiver,  with  a 
British  colonial  register.  The  Canton  forts 
were  taken,  and  Canton  was  bombarded  by 
Sir  Michael  Sevmour  in  1856,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  Chinese  fleet  was  entirely 
destroyed.  In  1858  Canton  was  taken,  and 
the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho  River 
were  taken  by  the  allied  French  and  English 
forces. 

Canton.  One  of  the  nine  honorable  or- 
dinaries in  heraldry.  It  occupies  a  corner 
of  the  shield  either  dexter  or  sinister,  and  is 
a  third  of  the  chief. 

Cantonments.  In  the  general  operations 
of  European  armies  are  temporary  resting- 
places.  In  cantonments  the  men  are  not 
iLnder  canvas,  as  in  camps,  but  occupy  during 
an  armistice,  or  in  intervals  between  active 
operations,  adjacent  towns  and  villages.  In 
India  cantonments  are  permanent  places, 
being  regular  military  towns,  distinct  and 
at  some  little  distances  from  the  principal 
cities. 

Cantonn6.  In  heraldry,  when  a  cross  is 
placed  between  four  other  objects  it  is  said 
to  be  cantonrU. 

Canusium  Tnow  Canoaa),  An  important 
and  very  ancient  city  of  Apulia,  in  Italy. 
It  was  probably  founded  by  the  Greek's. 
Here  a  cattle  took  place  between  the  Car- 
thaginians under  Hannibal,  and  the  Romans 
under  Marcellus,  209  B.C.;    it  lasted  two 


days ;  the  first  day  the  Carthaginians  were 
victorious,  but  on  the  second  day  the  Romans 

fained  the  victory  after  committing  great 
avoc  among  their  adversaries.  It  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Romans,  818  B.C. 

Canvas.  A  coarse  hempen  or  linen  cloth 
which  is  extensively  usea  in  the  form  of 
tents,  etc. 

Cap-a-pie  (-Fr.).  "  Head  to  foot. "  In  mil- 
itary language  of  the  Middle  Aees,  this  term 
was  applied  to  a  knight  or  soldier  armed  at 
all  points,  with  armor  for  defense  and  wea- 
pons for  attack. 

Caparison.  The  bridle,  saddle,  and  hous- 
ing of  a  military  horse. 

Cape  Breton.  A  large  island  of  British 
North  America,  separate  from  Nova  Scotia 
b^  the  Gut  of  Canso.  Said  to  have  been 
discovered  by  Cabot,  1497 ;  by  the  English 
in  1584 ;  taken  by  the  French  in  1682,  but 
was  afterwards  restored,  and  again  taken  in 
1745,  and  retaken  in  1748.  The  fortress  of 
Louisbui^*  was  captured  by  the  English, 
July  26, 1758,  when  the  garrison  were  made 
prisoners,  and  11  Frencn  ships  were  cap- 
tured or  destroyed.  The  islana  was  ceded  to 
England,  February  10,  1768. 

Cape  Coast  Castle.  In  Southwest  Africa  ; 
it  was  settled  bv  the  Portuguese  in  1610,  but 
it  soon  fell  to  the  Dutch  ;  it  was  demolished 
by  Admiral  Holmes  in  1661.  All  the  British 
factories  and  shipping  along  the  coast  were 
destroyed  by  the  Dutch  admiral,  Ruyter, 
in  1665.  It  was  confirmed  to  the  English 
by  the  treaty  of  Breda,  in  1667.  See  Ashan- 

TEES. 

Cape  Colony.    See  Caps  of  Good  Hops. 

Capeline  (jFV.).  A  helmet  without  a  visor, 
nearly  in  the  form  of  a  round  head ;  it  was 
formerly  worn  by  infantry. 

Cape  of  Qood  Hope.  In  Southern  Africa ; 
long  hold  by  the  Dutch;  was  captured  by 
the  British,  September  16,  1795;  restored  to 
the  Dutch  at  the  general  peace,  but  was 
again  taken  by  the  British,  January  9, 1806 ; 
it  still  belongs  to  the  British,  though  a  se- 
vere desultory  warfare  has  often  been  car- 
ried on  with  the  native  tribes. 

Capital.  In  technical  fortification,  is  an 
imaginary  line  bisecting  the  salient  angle  of 
a  work. 

Capitulation.  The  surrender  of  a  fortress 
or  army  on  stipulated  conditions. 

Caponiere.  A  covered  passage  across  the 
ditch  of  a  fortified  place,  for  the  purpose 
either  of  sheltering  communication  with 
outworks  or  of  affording  a  fianking  fire  to 
the  ditch  in  which  it  stands.  If  the  capon- 
iere is  protected  only  on  one  side,  it  is  single ; 
if  on  both  sides,  and  covered,  it  is  double. 

Capote.  A  heavy  coat  with  a  hood,  worn 
by  soldiers,  sailors,  and  others. 

Cappadocia.  An  ancient  province  of  Asia 
Minor,  now  included  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  It 
was  conquered  by  Cyrus  the  Great  of  Persia, 
and  was  ruled  by  independent  kings  after 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  until  17, 
when  Tiberius  reduced  it  to  a  Roman  prov- 
ince. 
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Cappel.  A  village  of  Switzerland.  Here 
the  reformer  Ulric  Zwinelius  was  slain  in  a 
conflict  between  the  Gatnotics  and  the  men 
of  Zurich,  in  October,  1681. 

Capri  (anc.  CaprecB),  An  island  near  Na- 
ples, the*8Umptuous  residence  of  Tiberius, 
memorable  for  the  debaucheries  he  com- 
mitted during  the  last  seven  years  of  his  life. 
Capri  was  taEen  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  April 
22,  1806;  taken  from  the  British,  October  4, 
1808,  by  a  French  force  under  Gen.  La- 
marque. 

Caps.  The  head-dress  or  shako  of  such 
troops  as  are  not  supplied  with  helmets. 

FoBAGE  Caps  are  the  cloth  undress  head- 
covering  of  the  officer  or  soldier. 

Caps.  In  gunnery,  are  the  leathern  plu^, 
or  bungs,  used  to  prevent  rain  or  rubbish 
from  collecting  in  the  bore  of  the  guns  and 
howitzers.  There  are  also  cannon  caps  for 
similar  purposes,  used  for  mortars. 

Caps,  Percussion-.  Are  small  metal 
covers,  inlaid  with  detonating  powder,  and 

? laced  on  the  nipple  of  a  rifle  or  revolver, 
'he  hammer,  striking  on  the  outer  surface 
of  the  cap,  causes  the  powder  to  explode  and 
ignite  the  charge. 

Cap-square.  A  strong  plate  of  iron 
which  comes  over  the  trunnion  of  a  cannon, 
and  keeps  it  to  its  place. 

Capstan.  A  strong,  massy  column  of 
timber,  formed  somewhat  like  a  truncated 
cone,  and  having  its  upper  extremity  pierced 
to  receive  bars,  or  levers,  for  winding  a  rope 
round  it,  to  move  great  weights,  or  to  exert 
great  power;  used  in  moving  heavy  guns 
considerable  distances ;  called  also  a  crab. 

Capsules.  Copper  caps  for  percussion- 
locks. 

Captain.  In  a  limited  and  technical 
sense,  is  the  title  of  an  officer  who  commands 
a  troop  of  cavalry,  a  company  of  infantry, 
or  a  battery  of  artillery.  He  is  the  next  in 
rank  below  a  major,  and  in  the  U.  S.  army 
is  responsible  for  the  camp  and  garrison 
equipage,  the  arms,  ammunition,  and  cloth- 
ing of  his  company. 

There  is  no  position  in  the  army  that  will 

five  as  much  satisfaction  in  return  for  an 
onest,  capable,  and  conscientious  discharge 
of  his  duty  as  that  of  captain  or  command- 
ing officer  of  a  company.  There  is  a  reward 
in liaving  done  his  full  duty  to  his  company, 
that  no  disappointment  of  distinction,  no 
failure  can  deprive  him  of;  his  seniors  may 
overlook  him  in  giving  credits,  unfortunate 
circumstances  mav  defeat  his  fondest  hopes, 
and  the  crown  of  laurel  may  never  rest  upon 
his  brow,  but  the  reward  that  follows  upon 
the  faithAil  discharge  of  his  duty  to  his  com- 
pany he  cannot  be  deprived  of  by  any  dis- 
aster, neglect,  or  injustice. 

He  receives  it  whenever  he  looks  upon  his 
little  command,  and  sees  the  harmony,  com- 
fort, and  discipline  that  prevail ;  he  feels  it 
when  he  comes  to  part  with  his  men  in  the 
due  course  of  promotion,  or  as  they  individ- 
ually take  their  dischai^e  after  a  faithful 
service;  he  remembers  it  when,  in  after- 


years,  no  matter  if  rank  and  honors  have  in 
the  mean  time  fallen  upon  him,  he  meets  an 
old  soldier  who,  with  respect  and  aflfeotion, 
still  calls  him  his  captain. 

He  is  a  small  sovereign,  powerful  and 
great  within  his  little  domain,  but  no  im- 
becile monarch  ever  suffered  more  from  in- 
trigues, factions,  and  encroachments  than 
an  incapable  company  commander ;  no  ty- 
rant king  must  contend  more  with  rebel- 
lions, insurrections,  and  defections  than  an 
arbitrary  and  unjust  captain,  and  no  wise 
and  beneficent  ruler  ever  derived  more  heart- 
felt homage,  more  faithfiil  services,  or  more 
patriotic  devotion  than  a  just,  competent, 
and  faithftil  commander  receives  from  his 
company.  They  will  love  him  truly,  they 
will  obey  him  faithfully,  and  whilst  there  is 
life  they  will  stand  by  him  in  the  hour  of 
battle. 

The  command  of  a  company  divides  itself 
into  two  kinds  of  duty,  requiring  very  dif- 
ferent capacity,  viz.,  Ghjvemment  and  Ad- 
ministration.  The  former  requires  force  of 
character,  judgment,  and  discretion,  and  has 
often  been  well  performed  without  much 
capacity  for  the  latter.  Administration  re- 
quires a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  ab- 
solutely indispensable  to  a  discharge  of  a 
duty. 

Cfovemment. — Under  this  head  may  be  in- 
cluded instruction  in  tactics  and  discipline, 
the  preservation  of  order  and  subordination, 
and  the  cultivation  of  a  military  spirit  and. 
pride  in  the  profession  amon^  the  men.  It 
involves  the  appointing  and  reduction  of 
non -commissioned  officers,  and  the  subject 
of  rewards  and  punishments. 

AdministrdHon. — Providing  the  clothing 
and  subsistence,  and  keeping  the  accounts  of 
soldiers  in  order,  that  they  may  be  paid,  and 
attending  to  the  transportation  of  the  men 
and  their  supplies,  belong  under  this  head. 
They  involve  the  keeping  of  the  records  of 
the  company,  and  the  pay  and  clothing  ac- 
counts of  the  men;  the  drawing  and  dis- 
tributing of  supplies,  and  the  care  and  ac- 
countability of  public  and  company  prop- 
erty. The  efficient  administration  of  tne 
affairs  of  a  company  greatly  facilitates  the 
discipline  and  government  of  the  company, 
makes  the  men  content  and  cheerful  in  tne 
performance  of  their  duties,  and  attaches 
them  to  their  commander. 

Captaincy.  The  rank,  post,  or  commis- 
sion of  a  captain. 

Captaincy-general.  The  office,  power, 
territory,  or  jurisdiction  of  a  captain-gen- 
eral. 

Captain- General.  This  was  the  proper 
appellation  of  a  commander-in-chief  till 
Marlborough's  time,  if  not  later.  The  rank 
is  sometimes  still  given  on  extraordinary 
occasions.  It  was  born  by  the  Marquis  of 
Wellesley  during  his  government  in  India, 
and  is  applied  to  the  governor-general  of 
the  Canadas.  In  the  United  States,  the  gov- 
ernor of  a  State  is  captain-general  of  the 
militia.     Captain-lieutenant^  an  officer,  who 
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with  the  rank  of  a  captain,  and  pay  of  lieu- 
tenant, commands  a  company  or  troop. 

Captainry.  The  power,  or  command, 
over  a  certain  district ;  chieftainship  ;  cap- 
tainship. 

Captainship.  The  condition,  rank,  post, 
or  authority  of  a  captain  or  chief  commander. 
Also  skill  in  military  affairs;  as,  to  show 
good  captainship. 

Captive.  A  prisoner  taken  hy  force  or 
stratagem  in  war,  by  an  enem^ ;  made  pris- 
oner, especially  in  war ;  kept  in  bondage  or 
confinement. 

Captivity.  The  state  of  being  a  prisoner, 
or  of  being  in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  by 
force  or  the  fate  of  war. 

Captor.  One  who  takes,  as  a  prisoner  or 
a  prize. 

Capture.  The  act  of  taking  or  seizing  by 
force ;  seizure ;  arrest ;  as,  the  capture  of  an 
enemy.  The  thing  taken ;  a  prize ;  prey 
taken  by  force,  surprise,  or  stratagem. 

Captured  Property.  As  civilization  has 
advanced  during  the  last  centuries,  so  has 
likewise  steadily  advanced,  especially  in  war 
on  land,  the  distinction  between  the  private 
individual  belonging  to  a  hostile  country 
and  the  4>ostile  country  itself,  with  its  men 
in  arms.  The  principle  has  been  more  and 
more  acknowleoged  that  the  unarmed  citizen 
is  to  be  spared  in  person,  property,  and 
honor,  as  much  as  the  exigencies  of  war  will 
admit.  A  victorious  army  appropriates  all 
public  monev,  seizes  all  public  movable 
property  until  further  direction  by  its  gov- 
ernment, and  sequesters  for  its  own  benefit 
or  that  of  its  government  all  the  revenues  of 
real  property  belonging  to  the  hostile  gov- 
emment  or  nation.  Tne  title  to  such  real 
property  remains  in  abeyance  during  mili- 
tary occupation,  and  until  the  conquest  is 
made  complete.  As  a  general  rule,  the  prop- 
erty belonging  to  churches,  to  hospitals,  or 
other  establishments  of  an  exclusively  chari- 
table nature,  to  establishments  of  education, 
or  foundations  for  the  promotion  of  knowl- 
edge, whether  public  schools,  universities, 
academies  of  learning,  or  observatories,  mu- 
seums of  the  fine  arts,  or  of  a  scientific  char- 
acter,— such  property  is  not  to  be  considered 
public  property  :  but  it  may  be  taxed  or  used 
when  the  public  service  may  require  it. 
Classical  works  of  art,  libraries,  scientific 
collections,  or  precious  instruments,  such  as 
astronomical  telescopes,  as  well  as  hospitals, 
must  be  secured  against  all  avoidable  injury, 
even  when  they  are  contained  in  fortified 
places  whilst  b^ieged  or  bombarded.  And 
if  they  can  be  removed  without  injury,  the 
ruler  of  the  conquering  state  or  nation  may 
order  them  to  be  seized  and  removed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  said  nation.  The  ultimate 
ownership  is  to  be  settled  by  the  ensuing 
treaty  of  peace. 

The  United  States  acknowledge  and  pro- 
tect, in  hostile  countries  occupiS  by  them, 
religion  and  morality ;  strictly  private  prop- 
ertv ;  the  persons  of  the  inhabitants,  espe- 
cially those  of  women ;  and  the  sacredness 


of  domestic  relations.  Offenses  to  the  con- 
trary are  rigorously  punished.  This  does 
not  interfere  with  the  right  of  the  victorious 
invader  to  tax  the  people  or  their  property, 
to  levy  forced  loans,  to  billet  soldiers,  or  to 
appropriate  property,  especially  houses,  land, 
boats  or  ships,  and  churches  for  temporary 
and  military  uses.  Private  property  can  be 
seized  only  oy  way  of  military  necessity,  ex- 
cept the  owner  forfeits  his  right  to  it  by  com- 
mitting a  crime  or  offense  against  the  victori- 
ous power.  All  captures  and  booty  belong, 
according  to  the  modem  law  of  war,  primarily 
to  the  government  of  the  captor.  See 
Storbs,  Military. 

Capua.  A  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Terra  di  Lavoro ;  took  the  part  of 
Hannibal  when  his  army  wintered  here 
after  the  battle  of  Cannie,  216  B.C.,  and,  it  is 
said,  became  enervated  through  luxury.  In 
211,  when  the  Romans  retook  the  city,  they 
scourged  and  beheaded  all  the  surviving 
senators ;  many  of  them  having  poisoned 
themselves  after  a  banquet  previous  to  the 
surrender  of  the  city.  Dunng  the  Middle 
Ages,  Capua  was  successively  subjugated  by 
the  Greeks,  Saracens,  Normans,  and  Ger- 
mans. It  was  restored  to  Naples  in  1424, 
and  was  taken,  November  2,  1860,  by  Gari> 
baldi. 

Capuchons  (Fr,),  A  society  formed  in 
France  from  1181  to  1188,  for  the  suppression 
of  the  brigandage  of  the  RouUers  ;  they  ex- 
terminate 7000  brigands  in  an  engagement 
near  Verdun. 

Caracas  (South  America).  Part  of  Ven- 
ezuela, discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498.  It 
was  reduced  by  arms,  and  assigned  as  prop- 
erty to  the  Welsers,  German  merchants,  by 
Charles  V. ;  but  for  their  tyranny  they  were 
dispossessed  in  1560,  and  a  crown  governor 
appointed.  The  province  declared  its  inde- 
pendence. May  9,  1810. 

Caracole  (Sp.  earaeol),  A  French  term 
used  in  horsemanship  or  the  mandge  to  de- 
note a  semi-round  or  half-turn.  When 
cavalry  advance  to  charee  in  battle  they 
sometimes  perform  caracoles  in  order  to  per- 
plex the  enemy,  and  excite  a  doubt  whether 
they  will  attack  the  fiank  or  the  firont. 

Caravaggio.  A  walled  town  of  Italy,' in 
the  province  of  Bei^amo.  Here  a  Imttle 
was  fought,  September  16,  1448,  between 
the  Milanese  and  Venetians,  in  which  the 
latter  were  defeated. 

Carberry  Hill.  In  Southern  Scotland; 
here  on  June  16,  1667,  Lord  Hume  and  the 
confederate  barons  dispersed  the  royal  army 
under  Bothwell,  and  took  Mary,  queen  of 
Scots,  prisoner.     Bothwell  fled. 

Carbine.  A  short  light  musket,  used  by 
cavalry.  It  is  so  called  from  a  kind  of  light 
horse  (Oarabins),  whose  weapon  it  was. 
They  were  employed  by  Henry  II.  of  France 
in  1669. 

Carbineers,  or  Carabineers.  Dragoons 
armed  with  carbines,  who  occasionally  acted 
as  infantry.  All  regiments  of  light-armed 
horse  were  formerly  called  carbineers ;  but 
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since  the  establishment  of  hussars  and  lan- 
cers, they  havei  for  the  most  part,  lost  that 
denomination. 

Carbon.    See  Charcoal. 

Carcass.  In  eunnery,  is  a  spherical  shell 
having  three  additional  holes,  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  fuze-hole,  pierced  at  equal 
distances  apart  in  the  upper  hemisphere  of 
the  shell,  and  filled  with  a  composition 
which  bums  with  intense  power  from  8  to 
10  minutes,  and  the  flame  issuing  from  the 
holes  sets  flre  to  everything  combustible 
within  its  reach;  it  is  used  in  bombard- 
ments, setting  fire  to  shipping,  eta,  and  is 
projected  from  cannon  like  a  cannon-shell. 

Carcaaaonne  (anc  Careciso).  A  city  in 
the  south  of  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Aude.  It  was  taken  from  the  V  isi- 
goths  by  the  Saracens  in  724. , 

Carchera.  A  name  given  by  the  Corsi- 
cans  to  their  cartridge-belts. 

Cardiff.  A  seaport  and  county  town  of 
Wales,  in  Glamorganshire.  Cardiff  is  an 
ancient  place,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls, 
in  which  were  four  gates.  Its  castle,  once 
large  and  strongly  fortified,  was  erected 
about  the  year  1079.  Robert,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, was  confined  in  it  for  28  years  after 
the  battle  of  Tinchebria.  This  fortress  was 
afterwards  taken  and  partially  destroyed  by 
Cromwell. 

Cardigan.  A  town  in  Cardiganshire, 
Wales.  It  was  an  important  town  about 
the  Norman  conquest,  and  the  Normans 
were  frequently  defeated  before  mastering 
it.  The  town  suffered  much  in  the  struggles 
between  the  Welsh  and  the  Normans. 

Cardinal  Points.  The  four  intersections 
of  the  horizon  with  the  meridian,  and  the 
prime  vertical  circle,  or  north  and  south, 
east  and  west.  In  astrology,  the  cardinal 
points  are  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun, 
the  zenith  and  nadir. 

Caria.  An  ancient  province  in  the  ex- 
treme southwest  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  con- 
quered by  Cyrus,  646  b.c.  ;  by  Dercyllidas,  a 
Lacedemonian,  897.  Caria  was  absorbed 
in  the  Turkish  empire. 

Carignan.  A  small  town  about  12  miles 
from  Sedan,  department  of  Ardennes,  North- 
east France.  At  the  plain  Douzy,  near  this 
place  and  the  encampment  of  Yauz,  a  part 
of  MacMahon's  army,  retreating  before  the 
Germans,  turned  round  and  made  a  stand, 
August  81, 1870.  After  a  long  and  severe  en- 
gagement, in  which  the  positions  were  taken 
and  retaken  several  times,  the  Germans 
turned  the  fiank  of  their  enemies,  who  were 
compelled  to  fall  back  upon  Sedan,  where 
they  were  finally  overcome,  September  1. 

Caripi.  A  kind  of  cavalry  in  the  Turkish 
army,  which,  to  the  number  of  1000,  are  not 
slaves,  nor  bred  up  in  the  seraglio,  like  the 
rest,  but  are  generally  Moors,  or  renegade 
Christians,  who  have  obtained  the  ranK  of 
horse-guards  to  the  Grand  Seignior. 

Cansbrooke  Castle.  In  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  England ;  it  is  said  to  have  been  a 
British  and  Roman  fortress ;  was  taken  in 


580,  by  Cerdic,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  West  Saxons.  Here  Charles  I.  was  im- 
prisoned in  1647. 

Carixmians.  Were  fierce  shepherds  liv* 
ing  near  the  Caspian  Sea ;  having  been  ex- 
pelled hy  the  Tartars,  they  invaded  Syria  in 
1248.  The  union  of  the  sultans  of  Aleppo, 
Hems,  and  Damascus  was  insufiicient  to 
stem  the  torrent,  and  the  Christian  military 
orders  were  nearly  exterminated  in  a  single 
battle  in  1244.  In  October  they  took  Jeru- 
salem.   They  were  totallv  defeated  in  1247. 

Carlaverock  Castle.  In  Southern  Scot- 
land ;  it  was  taken  by  Sdward  I.  in  July, 
1800. 

Carlisle.  A  frontier  town  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Cumberland,  wherein  for  many 
ages  a  stronz  garrison  was  kept.  Just  below 
this  town  tne  famous  Picts'  wall  began, 
which  crossed  the  whole  island  to  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  and  here  also  ended  the  great 
Roman  highway.  The  castle  was  destroyed 
by  the  Danes,  876,  restored  in  1092  by  Wil- 
liam II. ;  was  the  prison  of  Marv,  queen  of 
Scots,  in  1668.  Taken  by  the  Parliamentary 
forces,  in  1646,  and  by  the  young  Pretender, 
November  16, 1746 ;  retaken  by  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  December  80,  same  year.  The 
cathedral  was  almost  ruined  by  Cromwell  in 
1648. 

Carlisle.  Capital  of  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa. 
This  town  was  shelled  by  the  Confederates, 
July,  1868. 

Carlow.  A  town  in  Southeastern  Ireland ; 
the  castle,  erected  by  King  John,  surrendered 
after  a  desperate  siege  to  Kory  Oge  0*Moore, 
in  1577 ;  again  to  the  Parliamentary  forces 
in  1660.  Mere  the  royal  troops  routed  the 
insurgents,  May,  1798. 

Carlowits,  or  Karlowitz.  A  town  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  on  the  Danube.  Here,  in 
1699,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Tur- 
key and  Austria ;  and  here  Prince  Eugdne 
defeated  the  Turks  in  1716. 

Carlsruhe,  or  Karlsruhe.  Capital  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Baden ;  built  by  the  Mar- 
grave Charles  William,  1716.  It  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Prussians,  June  25,  1849,  who 
aided  to  suppress  the  revolution,  and  enabled 
the  grand  duke  to  return,  August  18,  1849. 

Carmagnola.  A  town  of  Piedmont,  on 
the  river  Po.  It  was  captured  by  Catinat 
troops  in  1691 ;  taken  by  tne  French  Repub- 
lican troops  in  1796. 

Carmel,  Knights  of  the  Order  of  Our 
Lady  of  Mount.  A  semi-religious  order  of 
knighthood  instituted  by  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  and  incorporated  with  the  order  of 
the  Knights  of  St.  Lazarus  of  Jerusalem. 
The  order  consisted  of  100  gentlemen,  all 
French,  who  were  to  attend  the  king  in  his 
wars,  and  had  considerable  revenues  as- 
signed them. 

Camatic.  A  district  of  Southern  Hindos- 
tan,  extending  along  the  whole  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel.  Hyder  Ali.  entered  the  Camatic 
with  80,000  troops  in  1780,  and  was  defeated 
by  the  British  under  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  July 
1  and  August  27,  1781,  and  decisively  over- 
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•thrown,  June  2,  1782.  The  Carnatic  was 
overrun  by  Tippoo  in  1790.  The  British 
have  possessed  entire  authority  over  the  Car- 
natic since  1801.       * 

Camifez  Peny.  Over  the  Gauley  River, 
West  Virginia.  A  force  of  about  6000  Con- 
federates under  Gen.  Floyd,  who  occupied 
a  strong  position  here,  became  engaged  with 
a  Federal  brigade  of  the  troops  under  Gen. 
Bosecrans  on  the  afternoon  of  September  10, 
1861,  when  some  severe  fighting  occurred 
until  night  put  an  end  to  the  contest.  The 
Federals  intended  to  renew  the  attack  in  the 
morning  with  a  stronger  force,  but  during 
the  night  Qen,  'Floyd  withdrew  his  troops 
across  the  river,  burned  the  ferry-boats  and 
the  bridge  which  he  had  constructed,  thus 
cutting  off  pursuit,  but  leaving  his  camp, 
bagffa^,  small-arms,  and  munitions  of  war 
in  the  hands  of  the  Federals. 

Carolina^  North.   See  North  Carolina. 

Carolina,  South.    See  South  Carolina. 

Caroling.  A  custom  of  the  ancients  be- 
fore going  to  war,  which  consisted  of  sing- 
ing, etc. 

Carpet  Knight.  A  man  who  obtains 
knighthood  on  a  pretense  for  services  in 
which  he  never  participated. 

Carpi.  In  Northern  Italy;  here  Prince 
Eugdne  and  the  Imperialists  defeated  the 
French,  July  9,  1701. 

Carquoia  (Fr.y  A  quiver  of  iron,  wood, 
leather,  etc.,  which  was  worn  slung  over 
the  right  shoulder. 

Carrago.  A  kind  of  fortification,  consist- 
ing of  a  great  number  of  wagons  placed 
round  an  army.  It  was  employed  by  bar- 
barous nations,  as,  for  instance,  the  Scyth- 
ians and  Goths. 

Carreau,  Quarreau,  or  Carre  (-FV.).  A 
bolt  or  dart,  with  a  large  steel  head,  for  a 
cross-bow. 

Carriage.  A  gun-carriage  is  designed  to 
support  its  piece  when  fired,  and  also  to 
transport  cannon  from  one  point  to  another. 
It  consists  of  two  cheeks,  connected  together 
and  with  a  stock  by  assembling  bolts.  The 
front  part  supports  the  piece,  and  rests  upon 
an  axle-tree  furnished  with  wheels,  the  rear 
«nd  of  the  stock  or  trail  resting  on  the 
ground.    See  Ordnakcb,  Carriaoss  for. 

Carriage,  Casemate.  See  Ordkakcb, 
Carriaoss  for,  Ska-Coast  Carriaobs. 

Carriage,  Field-.    See  Fiklb-Carriaqe. 

Carriage,  Mountain.  See  Ordnance, 
Carriages  for. 

Carriage,  Prairie.  See  Ordnance,  Car- 
riaobs for. 

Carriage,  Sea-coast.  See  Ordnance, 
Carriages  for. 

Carriage,  Siege.  See  Ordnance,  Car- 
riages^ for. 

Carrical,  or  Karical.  A  seaport  town  of 
Hindostan,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  It 
was  formerly  strongly  fortified,  but  is  now 
thoroughly  dismantled.  It  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  French  in  1759 ;  was  taken  by 
the  English  in  1808;  and  restored  to  the 
French  in  1814. 


Carrick.  An  old  Gaelic  term  for  a  castle 
or  fortress,  as  well  as  for  a  rock  in  the  sea. 

Carrickfergus.  A  seaport  town  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  Ireland.  Its  castle  is 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Hugh  de 
Lacy  in  1178.  The  town  surrendered  to  the 
Duke  of  Schomberg,  August  28, 1689.  The 
castle  surrendered  to  Thurot,  a  French  naval 
officer,  in  1760, 

Carrick's  Ford.  Over  the  Cheat  River, 
Virginia.  On  July  18,  1861,  a  force  of  Con- 
federates under  Gren.  Gku*nett,  retreating 
from  Laurel  Hill,  were  pursued  and  here 
attacked  by  Union  troops  under  Gen.  Mor- 
ris, and  after  a  few  attempts  to  make  a  stand, 
were  completely  routed,  and  Gen.  Gkimett 
killed. 

Carroccio  (liaL).  A  very  large  four- 
wheeled  carriage,  which  was  used  by  the 
Crusaders  during  the  Middle  Ages.    On  its 

glatform,  which  was  large  enough  to  hold 
0  persons,  was  erected  a  tower  surmounted 
witn  a  cross  and  a  standard,  and  to  it  was 
attached  a  bell,  which  indicated  the  passing 
of  the  carroccio.  Before  engaging  in  battle, 
an  effigy  of  Christ  of  life  size  was  placed  on 
the  platform  and  at  its  feet  an  altar ;  then 
a  mass  was  held.  A  number  of  knights 
guarded  it,  and  it  was  drawn  by  oxen  richly 
caparisoned.  Its  invention  is  attributed  to 
the  people  of  Lombardy. 

Carron.  A  village  in  Stirlingshire,  Scot- 
land, on  a  stream  of  the  same  name,  falling 
into  the  river  Forth.  It  is  noted  for  its  ex- 
tensive iron-works.  The  carronade,  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  gun,  derives  its  name  firom  this 
place. 

Carrousel.  A  species  of  knightly  exer- 
cise in  imitation  of  the  tournament,  common 
in  the  courts  of  Europe  till  the  beginning  of 
the  18th^century.  It  usually  consisted  in 
tests  of  skill  in  horsemanship,  and  in  the  use 
of  the  lance,  sword,  and  pistol,  the  competi- 
tors being  mostly  dressed  as  were  the  knights 
of  former  times. 

Cart.  In  a  military  sense,  is  a  vehicle 
mounted  on  two  wheels,  and  drawn  by  hand 
or  by  horses  or  oxen.  See  Hand-cart, 
Hand  Sling-cart. 

Cartagena.  A  .city  and  fortified  seaport 
of  Spain,  is  in  the  province  of  Murcia,  and 
on  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  was 
built  by  Hasdrubal,  the  Carthaginian  gen- 
eral, 242  B.C.;  taken  by  Scipio,  210.  It 
was  subsequently  taken  by  the  Goths,  and 
did  not  begin  to  rise  into  iniportance  again 
till  the  time  of  Philip  II.  It  was  taken  by 
a  British  force  under  Sir  John  Leake  in 
1706;  retaken  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick, 
1707. 

Cartagena,  or  Carthagena.  A  fortified 
city  of  New  Granada,  South  America.  It 
was  taken  by  the  French  in  1644,  and  sub- 
sequently by  the  English  under  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  in  1686,  who  plundered  it  and  set  it 
on  fire;  pillaged  by  the  French  in  1697; 
bombarded  by  Admiral  Yernon  in  March, 
1740;  and  unsuccessftilly  besieged  by  the 
English  in  1741.    In  the  contest  with  the 
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mother-country,  Cartagena  was  first  besieged 
by  Bolivar,  and  afterwards  by  Morillo,  to 
whom  it  surrendered.  It  was  subsequently 
reduced  by  the  independent  troops. 

Carte,  or  Quarte.  A  movement  of  the 
sword  in  fencing,  as  tierce  and  carte.  Also 
a  movement  of  the  rifle  bayonet  drill. 

Carte-blanche.  In  a  military  sense, 
means  a  fiill  and  absolute  power  which  is 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  general  of  an  army, 
to  act  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment, 
without  waiting  for  superior  instructions  or 
orders.  It  likewise  strictly  means  a  blank 
paper,  to  be  filled  up  with  such  conditions 
as  the  person  to  whom  it  is  sent  thinks 
proper. 

Cartel.  As  a  military  term  it  is  used  to 
denote  an  agreement  between  two  belliger- 
ents for  the  exchange  of  prisoners. 

Cartel-ahip.  A  vessel  used  in  exchang- 
ing prisoners  or  carrying  proposals  to  an 
enemy. 

Carthage.  An  ancient  and  celebrated 
city  in  Africa,  the  renowned  rival  of  Rome. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  was 
one  of  the  latest  settlements  made  by  them 
on  the  African  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
about  the  middle  of  the  9th  century  B.C. 
No  record  of  the  early  history  of  Carthage 
has  been  preserved.  First  alliance  of  Car- 
thaginians and  Romans,  609  B.C. ;  the  Car- 
thaginians in  Sicily  were  defeated  at  Himera 
by  Gelo,  480  B.C. ;  they  took  Asprigentum, 
406  B.C.,  and  were  defeated  by  Agathocles, 
810  B.C.  The  first  Punic  war  began  (which 
lasted  twenty- three  years  J  in  2M  B.C.,  and 
ended  in  241  B.C.  Hamilcar  Barcas  was 
sent  into  Spain,  and  took  with  him  his  son, 
the  famous  Hannibal,  287  B.C.  Hannibal 
conquered  Spain  as  far  as  the  Iberus,  219  B.a 
The  second  Punic  war  began  (whfbh  lasted 
seventeen  years^  in  218  B.C.,  and  ended  in 
201  B.C.  The  tnird  Punic  war  commenced 
149  or  150  B.C. ;  Carthage  taken  and  burned 
by  order  of  the  senate,  146  B.C.  A  colony 
settled  at  Carthage  by  C.  Gracchus,  122  B.C. ; 
its  rebuilding  planned  by  Julius  Cssar,  46 
B.C.,  and  executed  by  his  successors;  it  was 
taken  by  Genseric  the  Vandal  in  489 ;  re- 
taken by  Belisarius,  588 ;  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  Hassan,  the  Saracenic  governor 
of  Egypt,  698. 

Carthage.  The  capital  of  Jasper  Co  , 
Mo.,  on  Spring  River.  Near  here,  on  July 
6,  1861,  an  engagement  took  place  between 
some  of  Gen.  Lyon's  troops  under  Col. 
Sigel,  and  a  superior  force  of  Confederates 
under  Gen.  Rains  and  Col  Parsons.  The 
Union  loss  was  18  killed  and  21  wounded. 

Carthoun.  The  ancient  cannon  royal, 
carrying  a  66-pound  ball,  with  a  point-blank 
range  of  185  paces,  and  an  extreme  one  of 
about  2000.  It  was  12  feet  long  and  of  8} 
inches  diameter  of  bore. 

Cartouch.  A  roll  or  case  of  paper,  etc., 
holding  a  charge  for  a  fire-arm. 

Cartouch.  In  gunnery,  a  case  of  wood, 
about  8  inches  thick  at  the  bottom,  bound 
about    with  'marline,    holding   about   400 


musket-balls,  besides  8  or  10  iron  balls  of « 
a  pound  each,  to  be  discharged  fh>m  a  how- 
iuer,  for  the  defense  of  a  pass,  etc.  It  also 
implies  an  article  mad^of  leather,  to  sling 
over  the  shoulder  of  the  gunner,  who  therein 
carries  the  ammunition  from  the  tumbril 
for  the  service  of  the  artillery,  when  at  ex- 
ercise in  the  field. 

Cart-oiece.  An  early  battering  cannon 
mounted  on  a  peculiar  cart. 

Cartridge.  For  cannon^  is  the  powder 
chaise  and  its  case.  The  case  is  a  cylindri- 
cal bag  of  flannel,  wildbore,  or  serge,  in 
which  the  charge  is  placed. .  The  mouth  is 
closed  by  tying  witn  twine,  forming  the 
choke,  which  is  always  turned  towar&  the 
muzzle  when  the  gun  is  charged.  For 
chambered  pieces  the  mouth  of  the  cartridge 
bag  is  closed  with  a  cartridge^loek  to  give 
it  a  proper  form.  For  some  services  the 
cartridge  is  attached  to  the  projectile,  in 
others  it  is  carried  separately.    See  Ord- 

NANCB,  AmMUKITION  FOR. 

For  smaU-ftrms,  is  the  complete  charge 
when  the  powder  and  lead  are  in  the  same 
case;  if  separate,  it  applies  only  to  the 
powder  and  its  case.  A  case  containing 
powder  only  is  called  a  blank  cartridge. 
Cartridge-cases  for  military  small-arms  were 
formerly  made  of  paper.  In  loading  the 
pun  the  case  was  torn  and  the  powder  and 
ball  put  in  separately.  By  using  an  in- 
flammable paper  the  cartridge  was  after- 
wards used  entire,  especially  m  pistols  and 
breech-loaders.  Paper  cases  made  very 
strong  and  reinforced  by  metallic  heads  are 
still  much  used  in  breech-loading  shot-guns. 
Linen  or  cloth  cases  were  also  used  at  one 
period. 

The  introduction  of  breech-loaders  into 
the  military  service  has  led  to  the  universal 
adoption  of  metallic  eartridaes.  The  cases 
are  cylinders  of  copper  or  brass,  closed  at 
the  breech  end,  and  holding  both  powder 
and  bullet,  the  latter  being  retained  in  the 
case  by  a  slight  crimp.  A  small  quantity 
of  fulminate  in  the  base  inflames  the  powder 
upon  being  struck  by  the  firing-pin.  Eng- 
land is  behind  all  other  nations  in  the  use 
of  the  Boxer  cartridge,  the  case  of  which  is 
made  by  a  wrapping  of  thin  sheet-brass.  In 
the  manufacture  of  metallic  cartridges  the 
United  States  leads  the  world.  Millions 
were  supplied  the  Turks  in  their  late  war 
with  Russia  by  the  Winchester  Arms  Com- 
pany, of  New  Haven,  Conn.  Metallic  car- 
tridge are  reloading  and  single  fire.  Reload- 
ing cartridges  have  an  external  primer, 
which  can  be  renewed  for  successive  load- 
ings. The  single  fire  have  the  fulminate 
inside  the  base,  aiid  cannot  readily  be  re- 
loaded. The  copper  cartridges  for  tfie  U.  S. 
service  rifle,  maae  at  Frankford  Arsenal, 
Pa.,  are  of  this  latter  class. 

Cartridge-bag.    See  Cartridge. 

Cartridge-bags.  See  Ordnakcb,  Am- 
munition FOR,  Ammunition  for  Field 
SxRyics. 

Cartridge-belt.  A  belt  for  carrying  small- 
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arm  cartridges.  A  form  extensively  used 
in  the  Western  United  States,  called  the 
praxrie-^lt^  has  a  number  of  leather  or 
canvas  loops  sewed  on  the  outside  in  which 
the  cartric^es  are  stuck. 

Cartridge-block.  See  Ordnance,  Am- 
munition POR,  Strapped  Ammunition. 

Cartridge,  Bottle.  A  metallic  cartridge, 
so  called  from  its  shape.  It  contains  a  larger 
chai^  than  the  ordinary  cylindrical  car- 
tridge for  the  same  caliber.  The  cartridge 
used  in  the  Martini-Henry  is  of  this  shape. 

Cartridge-box.  A  leathern  case,  with 
cells  for  cartridges,  which  are  protected  by 
a  flap  of  leather.  This  box  is  suspended  by 
a  leathern  strap,  which  passes  over  the  left 
shoulder  and  under  the  right  arm  of  the 
wearer,  or  is  suspended  from  the  waist-belt, 
as  in  the  U.  8.  service. 

Cartridge,  Buck-and-ball.  A  cartridge 
containing  a  round  musket-ball  and  8  buck- 
shot, formerly  much  used  in  smooth-bore 
muskets. 

Cartridge,  Buckshot.  Containing  a 
chaige  of  buckshot.  Formerlv  used  in 
muskets,  but  now  obsolete  for  military  pur- 
poses. 

Cartridge,  Centre  Primed.  A  metallic 
cartridge  in  which  the  fulminate  is  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  cartridge  head  or  base. 

Cartridge,  Multi-balL  A  metallic  car- 
trid^  recently  proposed  by  Gapt.  E.  M. 
Wright,  U.  S.  Ordnance  Corps,  in  which 
two  or  more  bullets  or  pieces  of  lead  are 
substituted  for  the  ordinary  bullet,  with  the 
idea  of  doing  more  execution  at  short  ranges. 

Cartridge-paper.  A  stout  ])aper  formerly 
used  in  making  military  cartridges. 

Cartridge,  Reloading.    See  Cartridge. 

Cartridge,  Rim-fire.  A  metallic  car- 
tridge in  which  the  fulminate  is  |^aced  in 
the  rim  surrounding  the  head.  This  rim 
beine  struck  at  any  point,  explodes  the 
powder.  Formerly  much  used  in  pistols 
and  magazine  guns.  These  cartridges  are 
not  reloading. 

Cartridge,  Single-fire.    See  Cartridge. 

Caaale,  or  Caaal.  A  town  of  Piedmont, 
the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  river  Po.  Here  the  French  defeated 
the  Spaniards  in  1640.  In  May,  1869,  an 
Austrian  reconnoitring  party,  wno  had  ad- 
vanced from  Yercelli,  were  here  repulsed 
by  the  Sardinian  Bersaglieri  (riflemen). 

Caaal  Nova.  A  village  in  Spain,  where 
a  corps  of  Lord  Wellington's  army  had  an 
affair  with  the  French  troops  under  Marshal 
Mass^na,  during  their  retreat  fh>m  Portu- 
gal on  March  14, 1811. 

Caacabel.  In  gunnery,  is  the  projection 
in  rear  of  the  breech,  and  is  composed  of 
the  knob,  the  neck,  and  the^^^.  It  is  used 
to  facilitate  the  handling  of  the  piece  in 
mounting  and  dismounting  it,  and  moving 
it  when  off  its  carriage. 

Caacans.  In  fortification,  are  holes  in 
the  form  of  wells,  serving  as  entrances  to 
galleries,  or  giving  vent  to  the  enemy's 
mines. 


Case-hardening.  The  process  of  con- 
verting the  surface  of  iron  into  steel.  For- 
merly much  used  in  makine  small-arms. 
The  parts  to  be  hardened,  sucn  as  the  ham- 
mer ^  tumbler,  etc.,  were  inclosed  in  an  air- 
tight iron  box,  filled  with  charcoal,  bones, 
particles  of  horn,  or  other  carbonizing  sub- 
stance. The  box  and  its  contents  were  then 
submitted  to  prolonged  heat.  The  process 
is  that  of  incomplete  cementation  (which 

Casemate.  Was  originally  a  loop-holed 
gallery  excavated  in  a  bastion,  firom  which 
the  garrison  could  flre  on  an  enemy  who 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  ditch  with- 
out risk  of  loss  to  themselves.  The  term 
was  afterwards  applied  to  a  bomb-proof 
vault  in  a  fortress,  which  is  designed  for 
the  protection  of  the  garrison,  without 
direct  reference  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
enemy.  A  casemated  battery  consists  of 
such  a  vault  or  vaults,  with  openings  for 
the  guns. 

Casemate  Carriage.  A  gun-carriage  used 
in  casemates.    See  Ordnance,  Carriages 

POR. 

Casemate  Gun.  A  gun  mounted  in  a 
casemate. 

Casemates  Nouvelles  {Fr.).  Arched 
batteries  which  are  constructed  under  all 
the  openings  of  revetments  or  ramparts. 
The  different  forts  of  Cherbourg  are  de- 
fended by  these  casemates;  the  works 
erected  around  Dover  Castle  come  like- 
wise und^r  this  description;  the  works  at 
Fort  Columbus,  N.  Y.,  are  erected  on  the 
same  principle. 

Casemate  Truck.  Consists  of  a  stout 
frame  of  wood  mounted  upon  three  barbette 
traverse  wheels.  The  front  wheel  is  piv- 
oted so  as  to  chanee  direction.  It  is  used  to 
move  cannon  and  heavy  weights  through 
posterns  and  along  casemate  galleries. 

Casernes.  In  fortification,  are  buildings 
for' the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  to  live  in; 

generally  erected  between  the  houses  of  forti- 
ed  towns  and  the  rampart.     In  a  general 
acceptation,  casernes  signify  barracks. 

Case-shot.  In  the  IT.  S.  service,  a  case- 
shot  is  a  hollow  cast-iron  projectile  filled  with 
musket-balls.  The  projectile  has  thinner 
walls  than  the  ordinary  shell.  To  fill  it  a 
tube  is  inserted  in  the  Aize-hole,  the  balls  are 
introduced,  and  melted  sulphur  or  rosin  is 
poured  in  to  fill  up  the  interstices  and  keep 
the  balls  in  position.  When  this  has  solidi- 
fied the  tube  is  withdrawn,  leaving  a  vacant 
space  for  a  small  bursting  charge.  This 
description  answers  for  the  two  kinds  used, — 
the  spnerical  case  for  the  12-pounder  smooth- 
bore and  the  oblong  case  for  rifle  guns.  Case- 
shot  should  be  burst  in  the  air  a  short  dis- 
tance in  front  of  the  troops  fired  upon. 
Time-fuzes  are,  therefore,  used  with  both ; 
the  Bormann-fuze  for  the  former,  and  the 
paper  fuze  for  the  latter.  In  Europe  this 
ammunition  is  called  shrapnel,  from  the  in- 
ventor. There  the  term  case-shot  is  applied 
to  what  is  called  in  the  United  States  canis^ 
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teTf — that  is,  a  thin  case  filled  with  bullets, 
used  for  short  range  without  fuzes,  the  case 
being  disrupted  in  the  gun. 

Cashier.  To  dismiss  from  the  service 
with  ignominy.  An  officer  thus  dismissed  is 
understood  to  be  excluded  from  the  service 
thereafter.  A  dismissed  officer  may  be  re- 
stored ;  a  cashiered  officer  is  deemed  unwor- 
thy of  the  indulgence. 

Cashmere.  A  province  of  Northern  In- 
dia ;  was  subdued  by  the  Mohammedans  in 
the  16th  century ;  by  the  Afghans  in  1762 ; 
by  the  Silchs  in  1819;  and  ceded  to  the 
British  in  1846,  who  ^ve  it  to  the  Mahara- 
jah Gholab-Singh,  with  a  nominal  sover- 
eignty. 

Casing.  The  cast-iron  case  of  converted 
guns  (which  see). 

Casks,  Raft  of.    See  Raft  or  Casks. 

Casque,  or  Cask.  A  piece  of  defensive 
armor,  to  cover  and  protect  the  he&d  and 
neck  in  battle ;  a  helmet. 

Cassano.  A  town  of  Lombardy,  16  miles 
fW>m  Milan,  on  the  river  Adda.  In  1259, 
Sccelino  Romana,  chief  of  the  Ghibelines, 
was  here  defeated  and  killed.  In  1705  the 
French  under  the  Duke  of  Yenddme  gained 
a  victory  over  the  Imperialists,  commimded 
by  Prince  Eugdne;  and  in  1799,  Suwarrow 
inflicted  a  defeat  on  the  French  under 
Moreau. 

Cassel.  A  city  of  Germany,  90  miles 
northeast  from  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  It 
was  the  capital  of  Westphalia  under  Napo- 
leon I. ;  besieged  by  the  allies  in  1761 ;  taken 
by  the  allies  November  1,  1762;  captured 
by  the  Russians  in  September,  1818. 

Cassel.  A  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  North.  On  April  11,  1677,  the  Mar- 
shal de  Luxemburg  near  here  defeated  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  lost  4000  dead  and 
8000  prisoners.  The  French  occupied  Cas- 
sel, June  19, 1707. 

Casse-tftte  {FrX  A  mace  or  war-club, 
made  of  very  hara  wood,  used  formerly  in 
savage  warfare. 

Cassine.  A  small  house,  especially  in  the 
open  country ;  applied  also  to  a  house  stand- 
inic  alone,  wnere  soldiers  may  lie  hid,  or  may 
taRe  a  position. 

Cas,  St.  A  village  on  the  coast  of  France, 
in  the  department  C/^te  du  Nord.  Here,  in 
1758,  a  landing  of  the  British  under  Lord 
Cavendish  was  repulsed,  and  100  years  after- 
wards a  column  was  inaugurated  to  com- 
memorate the  event. 

Castalla.  A  town  of  Spain,  24  miles 
northwest  of  Alicante.  The  Spaniards  un- 
der O'Donnell  were  here  defeated  by  the 
French  under  Delort,  August  21,  1812. 

Casteggio.  A  town  of  Northern  Italy, 
in  the  division  of  Alessandria.  On  June  9, 
1800,  the  battle  of  Montebello  was  gained 
by  the  French  under  Lannes  over  the  Aus- 
trians  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  place. 
On  May  20,  1859,  another  enga^ment  was 
fought  bere  between  the  Austrians  under 
Count  Stadion  and  the  French  and  Sardinian 
troops,  in  which  the  latter  were  victorious. 


Castel-«*Mare.  A  seaport  town  of  Sidl  v. 
Richelieu  defeated  the  Spanish  fleet  here  in 
1648 ;  and  in  1799  a  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween the  French  under  Marshal  Ma^onald 
and  the  allied  English  and  Neapolitans. 

Castel  Fidardo.  Near  Ancona,  Central 
Italy.  Near  here  Gen.  Lamoricidre  and 
the  papal  army  of  11,000  men  were  totally 
defeat^  by  the  Sardinian  general  Cialdini, 
September  18,  1860.  Lamoricidre  with  a 
few  horsemen  fled  to  Ancona,  then  besieged ; 
on  September  29  he  and  the  garrison  sur- 
rendered. 

Castellmn.  A  governor  or  constable  of  a 
castle. 

Castellated.  Adorned  with  turrets  and 
battlements,,  like  a  castle. 

Castellatibn.  The  act  of  fortifying  a 
house  and  rendering  it  a  castle.  Now  obso- 
lete. 

Castelnaud^ry.  A  town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Aude.  It  suffered  greatly  in 
the  wars  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  under  its 
walls  the  Duke  of  Montmorency  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  royal  troops  in  1682. 

Castiglione.  A  fortified  town  of  Lom- 
bardy, 22  miles  northwest  from  Mantua. 
Here,  in  1796,  the  French  under  Augereau 
gained  a  decisive  victory  bver  the  Austrians. 
The  French  commander  was  afterwards 
made,  on  account  of  this  battle,  Due  de 
Castiglione.  In  1859  the  battle  of  Solferino 
also  occurred  in  its  neighborhood. 

Castillejos.  In  Northern  Africa;  here, 
in  January,  1860,  was  fought  the  first  deci- 
sive action  of  the  war  between  Spain  and 
Morocco.  Gen.  Prim,  after  a  vigorous  re- 
sistance, repulsed  the  Moors  under  Muley 
Abbas,  and  advanced  towards  Tetuan. 

Castillon.  A  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Gironde.  It  is  celebrated  as 
the  scene  of  the  battle  between  the  forces  of 
Henry  VI.  of  England  and  Charles  VII.  of 
France,  in  July,  1458,  in  which  the  English 
met  with  a  signal  defeat,  their  l^uier,  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  his  son  beine  slain. 

Casting.  The  rejection  of  horses  deemed 
unfit  for  further  cavalrv  use. 

Casting  Cannon.    See  Obbvancb,  Coir- 

STRTJCTION  OF. 

Cast  Iron.   See  Ordnance,  Metals  fob. 

Castle.  A  name  given  to  a  building  con- 
structed as  a  dwelling,  as  well  as  for  the 
purpose  of  repelling  attack.  The  name  is 
especially  given  to  buildings  of  this  kind 
constructed  in  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  which  were  generally  surrounded  by  a 
moat,  foss,  or  ditch. 

Castlebar.  A  town  of  Ireland.  French 
troops  under  Humbert  landed  at  Killala, 
and,  assisted  by  Irish  insurgents  here,  com- 
pelled the  king's  troops  under  Lake  to  re- 
treat, August  27,  1798 ;  but  were  compelled 
to  surrender  at  Ballinamuck. 

Castlecomer.  A  town  of  Ireland ;  in  the 
rebellion  of  1798  this  town  was  attacked  by 
the  rebels,  and  nearly  destroyed  by  fire. 

Castle-guard.  The  guard  which  defends 
a  castle. 
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Catties.  In  heraldry,  castles  are  often 
given  as  charges  in  the  shields  of  persons 
who  have  reduced  them,  or  heen  the  first  to 
mount  their  walls  in  an  assault. 

Cast-metal  Gun.  See  Obbnancb,  Cast- 
metal  Cannon. 

Castrametation.  Is  the  art  of  laying 
out  camps,  and  of  placing  the  troops  so  that 
the  different  arms  of  the  service  shall  afford 
support  to  each  other  in  the  hest  manner. 

Cast  Steel.  See  Ordnance,  Metals  for. 

Casualties.  In  the  military  service,  is  a 
word  which  includes  all  losses  in  numerical 
strength  of  officers  hy  death,  dismissal,  or 
resignation,  and  of  enlisted  men  hy  death, 
desertion,  or  discharge;  also  all  losses  in 
fighting  strength  caused  by  wounds. 

Casus  Belli.  A  Latin  phrase  used  with 
reference  to  any  event,  or  complication  be- 
tween sovereign  powers,  which  gives  rise  to 
a  declaration  of  war. 

Catafalco.  In  ancient  military  architec- 
ture, a  scaffold  of  timber,  decorated  with 
sculpture,  paintings,  etc.,  for  supporting  the 
coffin  of  a  deceases  hero  during  the  funeral 
solemnity. 

Catalans.  The  inhabitants  of  Catalonia, 
Spain.  Their  language,  costume,  and  habits 
are  quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen.  In  energy,  industry,  and 
intelligence  they  greatly  surpass  the  rest  of 
the  Spaniards.  Tney  were  considered  brave 
warriors. 

Catalaunian  Plain.  The  ancient  name 
of  the  wide  plain  surrounding  Chalons-sur- 
Harne,  in  tne  old  province  of  Campagne, 
France,  celebrated  as  the  field  of  battle 
where  the  West  Goths,  and  the  forces  under 
the  Roman  general  Aetius,  gained  a  great 
victory  over  Attila  in  461.  A  wild  tradition 
tells  that  three  days  after  the  great  fight,  the 
ghosts  of  the  fallen  myriads  appeared  on  the 
plain,  and  renewed  the  conflict. 

Catalonia.  An  old  province  of  Western 
Spain,  was  settled  by  tne  Goths  and  Alani 
about  409;  conquered  by  the  Saracens,  712; 
recovered  by  Pepin  and  Charlemagne;  united 
with  Aragon  in  1137.  It  formed  part  of  the 
Spanish  marches  and  the  territory  of  the 
Count  of  Barcelona.     • 

Catania  (anc.  Catana),  A  town  near 
Mount  Etna,  Sicily.  The  ancient  city  was 
founded  by  the  Phcsnicians  or  Greeks,  and 
was  neaiHy  as  old  as  Rome.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Athenian  general  Nicias  about  418 
B.C.,  and  was  an  important  city  under  the 
Romans.  In  August,  1862,  the  town  was 
held  by  Garibaldi  and  his  volunteers,  in 
opposition  to  the  Italian  government.  He 
was  captured  on  August  29. 

Cataphract.  The  old  Roman  term  for  a 
horseman  in  complete  armor. 

Cataphracta.  In  the  ancient  military  art, 
a  piece  of  heavy  defensive  armor,  formed  of 
cloth  or  leather,  fortified  with  iron  scales  or 
links,  wherewith  sometimes  only  the  breast, 
sometimes  the  whole  body,  and  sometimes 
the  horse  too,  was  covered. 

Catapult  (Lat.  caiaptUta),    An  engine  of 


war  used  by  the  ancients,  somewhat  resem- 
bling a  cross-bow.  In  the  catapult  a  string 
or  rope,  suddenly  freed  from  great  tension, 
gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  an  arrow  placed 
in  a  groove.  There  were  great  catapults, 
fixed  upon  a  scaffold  with  wheels,  which  were 
used  in  sieges,  and  small  ones,  carried  in  the 
hand,  whidi  were  employed  in  the  field. 

Cataract.    A  portcullis. 

Catawba  Indians.  A  tribe  of  aborigines 
who  former  1v  inhabited  the  Carolinas.  A 
remnant  still  exists  on  a  reservation  on  the 
Catawba  River.  See  Indians  and  their 
Agencies. 

Cateau  Cambresis.  In  Northern  Prance, 
where  6n  April  2  and  8,  1569,  peace  was 
concluded  between  Heni^  II.  of  Prance, 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
land. Prance  ceded  Savov,  Corsica,  and 
nearly  200  forts  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Coun- 
tries to  Philip. 

Caterva.  In  ancient  military  writings, 
a  term  used  in  speaking  of  the  Gkiulish  or 
Celtiberian  armies,  denoting  a  body  of  6000 
armed  men.  The  word  is  aUo  used  to  denote 
a  party  of  soldiers  in  disarray ;  in  opposition 
to  cohort  or  iumuif  which  signify  m  good 
order. 

Cat-o*-nine-tails.  An  instrument  of  pun- 
ishment formerly  used  to  flog  offenders  in 
the  armv,  consisting  of  nine  pieces  of  line 
or  cord  fastened  to  a  piece  of  thick  rope,  and 
having  three  knots  at  intervals. 

Cattaro.  A  fortified  town  of  Dalmatia, 
Austria,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Cat- 
taro. This  town  was  captured  by  the  British 
in  1818,  and  till  1814  belonged  successively 
to  Austria  and  Prance. 

Catti.  An  ancient  German  tribe,  attacked 
but  not  subdued  by  the  Romans ;  absorbed 
by  the  Pranks  in  the  8d  century. 

Caudine  Forks.  Two  narrow  mountain- 
^rges  or  defiles  near  the  town  of  Caudium, 
m  ancient  Samnium.  The^  are  celebratea 
in  connection  with  a  humiliating  disaster 
which  the  Roman  army  suffered  in  821  b.g. 

Caution.  An  explanation  given  previous 
to  the  word  of  command,  by  which  soldiers 
are  called  to  attention,  that  they  may  exe- 
cute any  given  movement  with  unanimity 
and  correctness. 

Cavalcade.  In  military  history,  implies 
a  pompous  procession  of  horsemen,  equi- 
pages, etc.,  by  way  of  parade,  to  grace  a 
triumph,  public  entry,  or  the  like. 

Cavalier.  Originally  meant  any  horser 
soldier,  but  in  English  history  is  the  name 

given  to  the  party  which  adhered  to  King 
harles  I.,  In  opposition  to  the  Roundheads, 
or  friends  of  the  Parliament. 

Cavalier.  In  fortification,  is  a  defense- 
work  constructed  on  the  terre-plein,  or  level 
ground  of  a  bastion.  It  rises  to  a  height 
varying  from  8  to  12  feet  above  the  ram- 

?art,  and  has  a  parapet  about  6  feet  high, 
ts  uses  are  to  command  any  rising  ground 
held  by  the  enemy  within  cannon-shot,  and 
to  guard  the  curtain,  or  plain  wall  between 
two  bastions,  from  being  enfiladed.    A  cav- 
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alier  battery — used  in  si^e  operations^is  a 
battery  of  which  the  terre-plein,  or  platform 
of  earth  on  which  the  gun  stands,  is  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  the  ground. 

Cavalot.  An  obsolete  cannon  carrry ing  a 
ball  weighing  one  pound. 

Cava£y.  That  part  of  a  military  force 
which  consists  of  troops  that  serve  on  horse- 
back. In  European  armies  cavalry  are  gen- 
erallv  classed  as  heavy,  medium,  and  light, 
— cuirassiers  and  dragoons,  lancers,  hussars, 
etc  In  the  XT.  S.  service  all  mounted  sol- 
diers are  simply  called  cavalry. 

Caveating.  In  fencing,  implies  a  motion 
whereby  a  person  in  an  instant  brin^  his 
sword,  which  was  presented  to  one' side  of 
his  adversary,  to  the  opposite  side. 

Cavesson.  A  sort  of  nose-band  of  leather 
or  iron,  which  is  put  on  the  nose  of  a  horse, 
to  assist  in  breaking  or  training  him. 

Cavin.  In  military  affairs,  implies  a  nat- 
ural hollow,  sufficiently  capacious  to  lodge  a 
body  of  troops,  and  facilitate  their  approach 
to  a  place.  If  it  be  within  musket-shot,  it 
is  a  place  of  arms  ready  made,  and  serves 
for  opening  the  trenches,  free  firom  the 
enemy's  shot. 

Cavriana.  A  village  of  Northern  Italy. 
The  tower  of  this  place  formed  one  of  the 
principal  positions  of  the  centre  of  the  Aus- 
trian army,  fh>m  which  it  was  driven  by  the 
Franco-Sai^dinian  forces,  under  Napoleon 
III.  and  Victor  Emmanuel,  at  the  battle  of 
Solferino,  June  24, 1869. 

Cawnpoor,  or  Cawnpore.  A  town  of  Hin- 
dostan,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gan^. 
It  18  an  important  British  military  station. 
It  was  earrisoned  during  the  mutiny  in  June, 
1857,  by  native  troops  under  Sir  Hugh 
Wheeler ;  these  troops  broke  out  into  revolt. 
Nana  Sahib,  who  had  long  lived  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  British,  joined  the  rebels ;  he 
took  Cawnpoor,  June  26,  after  a  three  weeks' 
siege,  and  in  spite  of  a  treaty,  massacred 
great  numbers  of  the  British,  without  re- 
spect to  age  or  sex,  in  the  most  cruel  manner. 
Gen.  Havelock  defeated  Nana  Sahib  July 
16,  at  Futtehpore,  and  retook  Cawnpoor, 
July  17.  Sir  Colin  Campbell  defeated  the 
rebels  here  on  December  6,  following. 

Casrenne.  French  Guiana,  South  Amer- 
ica; settled  by  the  French,  1604-86.  It 
afterwards  came  successively  into  the  hands 
of  the  English  (1654),  French,  and  Dutch. 
The  last  were  expelled  by  the  French  in 
1677.  Cayenne  was  taken  by  the  British, 
January  12,  1809,  but  was  restored  to  the 
French  in  1814. 

Cedar  Creek.  In  Northern  Virginia. 
While  encamped  on  this  creek  on  the  morn- 
ing of  October  19,  1864,  the  army  of  Gen. 
Sheridan  was  suddenly  attacked  before  day- 
light by  the  Confederate  troops  under  Gen. 
Early,  its  left  flank  turned,  and  the  whole 
line  driven  back  in  confusion  about  4  miles, 
wiUi  the  loss  of  24  pieces  of  artillery.  Gen. 
Sheridan,  who  was  at  Winchester  on  his 
return  ft'om  Washington,  on  hearing  of  this 
disaster,  hastened  to  the  scene  of  action,  re- 


formed his  corps,  and  awaited  the  attack  of 
the  enemy,  which  was  made  and  handsomely 
repulsed  about  1  p.m.  About  8  p.m.  Sheri- 
dan attacked  the  enemy  and  completely 
routed  him,  recovering  his  own  artillery  and 
capturing  80  pieces  brides,  thus  converting 
into  a  brilliant  victory  what  threatened  to 
be  a  great  disaster.  About  2000  prisoners 
and  800  wagons  and  ambulances  fell  into 
Sheridan's  hands,  and  many  of  his  own  men 
who  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  the  morn- 
ing were  recovered. 

Cedar  Mountain.  A  sugar-loaf  eminence 
about  2  miles  west  of  Mttchell's  Station, 
Culpepr  Co.,  Va.  On  August  9,  1862,  a 
sangumarv  conflict  took  place  here  between 
the  Confederate  forces  under  Gens.  Jackson 
and  Ewell,  and  part  of  G«n.  Pope's  army 
under  Qen,  Banks,  night  putting  an  end  to 
the  contest.  The  Federals  being  largely 
outnumbered,  suffered  severely,  and  fell 
back  about  a  mile,  but  without  disorder. 
Their  loss  was  about  1500,  800  of  whom 
were  taken  prisoners.  A  considerable  quan- 
tity of  ammunition,  stores,  etc.,  also  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Confederates. 

Celeres.  The  life-guards  which  attended 
Romulus  in  the  infancy  of  Rome,  were  so 
called.  They  were  laid  aside  by  Numa 
Pompilius.  Celeres  were  properly  distin- 
guished from  other  troops,  by  being  lightly 
armed  and  acting  always  on  foot. 

Cells.  Places  of  solitary  confinement  in 
which  soldiers  are  placed,  as  punishment  for 
serious  crimes. 

Celtiberi,  or  Celtiberians.  An  ancient 
and  warlike  people  of  Spain,  who  are  re- 
nowned in  history  for  their  long  and  obsti- 
nate resistance  to  the  Romans.  In  the  sec- 
ond Punic  war,  after  giving  important  aid 
to  the  Carthaginians,  they  were  induced  by 
the  generosity  of  Scipio  to  accept  the  alli- 
ance of  Rome.  They  revolted  against  Rome 
in  181  B.C.,  but  were  appeased  by  Gracchus 
in  179.  War  was  renewed  in  158,  and  con- 
tinued with  varying  success  until  after  the 
capture  of  Numantia,  184  B.C.  In  spite  of 
this  great  blow  the  Celtiberi  again  renewed 
the  war  under  Sertorius,  and  it  was  only 
after  his  fall  that  they  began  to  adopt  the 
Roman  language,  dress,  and  manners. 

Cement.  Hydraulic  cements  are  much 
used  in  building  permanent  fortifications. 
The  cement  used  oy  the  Romans' in  their 
great  sea-walls,  aqueducts,  etc.,  which  are 
still  standing  as  monuments  of  their  civil 
engineering,  was pozzuolana,  a  volcanic  earth 
from  near  Baice,  Italy.  It  is  still  an  article 
of  export  from  Italy.  The  most  noted  mod- 
ern cement  is  Portland,  made  artificially  in 
England  by  burning  a  mixture  of  the  chalk 
and  clay  from  the  valley  of  the  Med  way. 

Cementation.  In  metallurgy,  is  the  pro- 
cess of  converting  metals  by  absorption  under 
great  heat.  Specially  applied  to  the  conver- 
sion of  iron  into  steel  by  causing  it  to  absorb 
carbon.  The  Iron  bars  are  imbedded  in  char- 
coal and  exposed  to  prolonged  heat  in  a 
closed  furnace.    The  qualities  of  the  result- 
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ing  steel  vary  with  the  degree  and  duration  of 
the  heating.  The  bars,  when  removed,  are 
called  blistered  steel  from  their  appearance. 
Bee  Obdnahce,  Mktals  pob,  Blistered 
Steel. 

Cenotaph.  The  empty  tomb  of  a  hero, 
or  monument  erected  in  honor  of  a  person, 
without  the  body  of  the  deceased  being  in- 
terred in  or  near  it. 

Centesimation.  In  ancient  military  his- 
tory, a  mild  kind  of  military  punishment, 
in  cases  of  desertion,  mutiny,  and  the  like, 
when  only  every  one  hundredth  man  was 
executed. 

Central  America.  Includes  the  republics 
of  Guatemala,  San  Salvador,  Honduras,  Nio- 
ara£:ua,  and  Costa  Rica  (which  see).  They 
declared  their  independence  September  21, 
1821,  and  separated  from  the  Mexican  Con- 
federation July  21, 1823.  The  states  made  a 
treaty  of  union  between  themselves  March 
21,  1847.  There  has  been  among  them  since 
much  anarchy  and  bloodshed. 

Centre.  A  point  equally  distant  from  the 
extremities  of  a  line,  figure,  or  body ;  the 
middle  point  or  place  of  anything. 

Centre  of  an  Army.  The  body  of  troops 
occupying  the  place  in  the  line  between  tne 
wingi.    See  Tabobt. 

Centre  of  Gravity.  The  point  of  a  body 
about  which  all  its  parts  are  balanced.  This 
is  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  cannon, 
both  for  mechanical  manoeuvres  and  for  ordi- 
nary handling.  In  all  large  guns  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  many  in  Europe,  the 
axis  of  the  trunnions  passes  through  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  gun.  Such  guns 
have  no  preponderance,  and  need  no  support 
in  firing  except  the  trunnions.  This  inno- 
vation was  introduced  by  the  genius  of  Rod- 
man, and  brought  many  advantages  in  the 
handling  of  heavy  guns.  In  projectiles,  the 
centre  of  graniiyy  or  inertia^  is  also  a  thing 
of  moment.  Spherical  projectiles  in  which 
this  point  does  not  coincide  with  the  centre 
of  fyure  are  said  to  be  eccentric,  and  are 
subject  to  certain  deviations  (see  Projec- 
tiles) ;  deviation  of  the  relative  position  of 
these  points  influences  the  fiight  also  of  rifie 
projectiles. 

Centre  of  the  Bastion.  In  fortification, 
is  the  intersection  made  by  the  two  demi- 
gorges. 

Centrifugal  Gun.  A  form  of  machine 
ffun  in  which  balls  are  thrown  from  a  cham- 
bered disk  rotating  with  great  speed. 

Centrobaric  Method.  The  method  or- 
dinarily used  to  determine  by  calculation 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  projected  gun. 
The  principle  used  is  that  theVolume  gen- 
erated by  any  surface  in  revolving  about  a 
fixed  axis  is  measured  by  the  product  of 
the  surface  into  the  path  described  by  its 
centre  of  gravity.  The  moments  of  the 
weights  of  the  several  parts  are  referred  to 
an  axis  usually  taken  tangent  to  the  knob  of 
the  cascabel.  The  sum  of  these  moments, 
divided  by  the  weight  of  the  piece,  eives  the 
distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the 


assumed  axis.  In  homogeneous  guns,  the 
volumes  of  the  several  parts  can  be  used 
instead  of  the  weights. 

Centurion.  A  military  officer  among  the 
ancient  Romans,  who  commanded  a  (centum) 
hundred  men. 

Century.  In  an  ancient  military  sense, 
meant  a  hundred  soldiers,  who  were  em- 
ployed in  working  the  battering-ram. 

Cephalonia.  One  of  the  Ionian  Islands ; 
was  taken  from  the  ^tolians  by  the  Ro- 
mans 189  B.C.,  and  given  to  the  Athenians 
by  Hadrian  in  186.  It  was  conquered  by 
the  Normans  in  1146,  afterwards  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  Venetians,  and  was 
taken  by  the  English  in  1819. 

Cephisut.  A  river  in  Attica,  near  which 
Walter  de  Brienne,  duke  of  Athens,  was 
defeated  and  slain  by  the  Catalans  in  1811. 

Cercelie,  or  Recercel6e.  In  heraldry,  is 
a  cross  circling  or  curling  at  the  ends,  like 
a  ram's  horn. 

Cercle  {Orand'eercle)^  Fr.  A  form  ob- 
served under  the  old  government  of  France, 
by  which  it  was  directed  that  every  evening 
at  a  specific  hour  the  sergeants  and  corpo- 
rals of  brigade  should  assemble  to  receive 
orders,  the  former  standing  in  front  of  the 
latter.  Subsequent  to  the  grand  cercle,  a 
smaller  one  was  made  in  each  regiment, 
when  general  or  regimental  orders  were 
again  repeated  to  the  sergeants  of  each  regi- 
ment, and  from  them  communicated  to  the 
officers  of  the  several  companies. 

Ceremonies,  Stated  Military.  Exercises, 
such  as  parades,  reviews,  inspections,  escorts 
of  the  color,  escorts  of  honor,  funeral  hon- 
ors, guard-mounting,  etc. 

Cerignola.  A  town  of  South  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Capitanata.  Here,  in  1608, 
the  French  were  defeated  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  who  commanded 
the  former,  was  slain. 

Cerro  Gordo.  A  celebrated  mountain- 
pass  in  Mexico,  about  60  miles  northwest  of 
Vera  Cruz.  Here  an  army  of  about  12,000 
Mexicans  under  Santa  Anna  was  totally 
defeated  by  about  8000  U.  S.  troops  under 
Oen.  Scott,  April  18,  1847.  The  Mexicans 
lost  about  1000  killed  and  wounded,  besides 
8000  prisoners ;  the  American  loss  was  481 
killed  and  wounded. 

Certificate  of  Disability.  See  Disabil- 
ity. 

Certificate  of  Merit.  See  Merit,  Cer- 
tificate OF. 

Cessation  of  Arms.  An  armistice  or 
truce,  agreed  to  by  the  commanders  of 
armies,  to  give  them  time  for  a  capitulation, 
or  for  other  purposes. 

Ceuta.  A  fortified  seaport  of  Morocco, 
opposite  Gibraltar.  The  castle  stands  on 
the  highest  point  of  the  ancient  Abylay  one 
of  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  terminating  a 
peninsula.  This  was  a  Mauritanian  town 
under  the  Romans,  and  in  1416  was  taken 
from  the  Moors  by  the  Portuguese.  In  1680 
it  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Spanish, 
in  whose  hands  it  afterwards  remains. 
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Ceylon  (ano.  Tbprobane).  An  island  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  It  was  invaded  by  the 
Portuguese  Almeyda,  1606,  but  it  was  known 
to  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  41. 
The  Dutch  landed  in  Ceylon  in  1602 ;  they 
captured  the  capital,  Colombo,  iu  1608.  In- 
tercourse with  the  British  began  in  1718. 
A  large  portion  of  the  country  was  taken 
bv  them  in  1782,  but  was  restored  in  1788. 
The  Dutch  settlements  were  seized  by  the 
British,  1796.  Ceylon  was  ceded  to  the 
British  by  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802. 
The  British  troops  were  treacherously  mas- 
sacred or  imprisoned  by  the  Adijgar  of  Caody, 
at  Colombo,  June  26,  1803.  The  complete 
sovereignty  of  the  island  was  assumea  by 
England  in  1816. 

Chseronea  (Bceotia).  Here  Greece  was 
ruined  by  Philip,  82,000  Macedonians  de- 
feating 80,000  Thebans,  Athenians,  etc., 
August  6  or  7,  838  B.C.  Here  Archelaus, 
lieutenant  of  Mithridates,  was  defeated  by 
Sylla,  and  110,000  Cappadocians  were  slain, 
86  B.C. 

Chain.  A  chain  made  of  a  kind  of  wire, 
divided  into  links  of  an  equal  length,  is 
made  use  of  by  military  engineers  for  set- 
ting out  works  on  the  ground,  because  cord 
lines  are  apt  to  shrink  and  give  way. 

Chain-ball.    See  Pbojectile. 

Chain- mail.  A  kind  of  armor  made  of 
interlaced  rings,  both  flexible  and  strong; 
much  used  in  the  12th  and  18th  centuries. 

Chain-ahot.    See  Pbojectile. 

Chair.    See  Obdnakge,  Cabbiaqes  foe, 

KOMENOLATUBS  OF  AbTILLSBT  CaBBIAOE. 

Chalcedon.  In  Asia  Minor,  opposite  By- 
zantium, colonized  by  Magarians  about  684 
B.C.  It  was  taken  by  Darius,  606  B.C. ;  by 
the  Romans,  74;  plundered  by  the  Gk)ths, 
269  A.B.;  taken  by  Chosroes  the  Persian, 
609 ;  by  Orchan  the  Turk  in  1888. 

Chalcia.  An  ancient  Greek  city,  of  great 
antiquity,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  £u  ooea. 
It  rose  to  great  eminence,  but  finally  became 
a  tributary  of  Athens,  from  whose  sway  it 
revolted  several  times,  being  as  often,  how- 
ever, subdued,  and  held  until  the  down- 
fall of  the  Athenian  empire  at  the  close  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  In  later  times  it  was  suc- 
cessively occupied  by  the  Macedonians,  An- 
tiochus,  Mithridates,  and  the  Romans.  It 
joined  the  Achseans  in  the  last  war  against 
the  Romans,  and  the  town  was  in  conse- 
quence destroyed  by  Mummius.  The  mod- 
ern city  of  Egripo,  or  Negropont,  built  on 
its  site,  for  a  time  in  possession  of  the  Vene- 
tians, was  taken  by  tne  Turks  in  1470. 

Chalgrove.  In  Oxfordshire,  England. 
At  a  skirmish  here  with  Prince  Rupert, 
June  18,  1648,  John  Hampden,  of  the  Par- 
liament party,  was  mortally  wounded.  A 
column  was  erected  to  his  memory,  June 
18,  1848. 

Challenge.  The  act  of  a  sentinel  in  ques- 
tioning or  demanding  the  countersign  from 
those  who  appear  at  his  post. 

Challenge.  See  Appendix,  Abticles  of 
Wab,  26,  27,  and  28. 


Challenge  of  Members  of  Courts-mar- 
tial. When  a  member  shall  be  challenged 
by  a  prisoner,  he  must  state  his  cause  of 
challenge,  of  which  the  court  shall,  after 
due  delioeration,  determine  the  relevancy  or 
validity,  and  decide  accordingly;  and  no 
challenge  to  more  than  one  member  at  a 
time  shall  be  received  by  the  court. 

ChAlons-sur-Mame.  A  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Mame.  Here  the  em- 
peror, Aurelian  defeated  Tetricus,  the  last 
of  the  pretenders  to  the  throne  termed  the 
Thirty  Tyrants,  274;  and  here  in  461  Aetius 
defeated  Attila  the  Hun,  compelling  him  to 
retire  into  Pannonia. 

Chamade.  A  signal  made  for  parley  by 
beat  of  drum. 

Chamber.  Of  a  mine,  that  place  where 
the  powder  is  deposited. 

Chamber.  In  howitzers,  and  mortars  of 
the  old  model,  was  the  smallest  part  of  the 
bore,  and  contained  the  charge  of  powder. 
In  the  howitzers  the  chamber  was  cylindri- 
cal, and  was  united  with  the  large  cylinder 
of  the  bore  by  a  conical  surface ;  the  angles 
of  intersection  of  the  conical  surface  with 
the  cylinders  of  the  bore  and  chamber  were 
rounded  (in  profile)  by  arcs  of  circles.  In 
the  8-inch  howitzer,  the  chamber  was  united 
with  the  cylinder  of  the  bore  by  spherical 
surface,  in  order  that  the  shell  might,  when 
necessary,  be  inserted  without  a  sabot.  The 
chamber  is  omitted  in  etll  cannon  of  the 
late  models,  the  cylinder  of  the  bore  ter- 
minating at  the  bottom  in  a  semi-ellipsoid. 
The  old  chambers  were  subcaliber.  The  first 
use  of  a  chamber  larger  than  the  bore  oc- 
curred, it  is  believed,  in  a  gun  invented  by 
an  American  named  Ferris.  The  gun  had 
a  great  range.  One  of  the  most  important 
improvements  in  recent  ordnance  consists  in 
the  use  of  this  chamber.  The  English,  who 
deserve  the  credit  of  first  appreciating  it, 
now  use  it  in  all  their  largest  guns.  See 
Obdkance,  Histobt  of. 

Chambersburg.  The  capital  of  Franklin 
Co.,  Pa.  This  place  was  the  scene  of  several 
exciting  incidents  during  the  civil  war.  It 
was  occupied  by  a  party  of  Confederate  cav- 
alry under  Gen.  Stuart  in  1862,  by  a  part  of 
Gen.  E well's  forces  in  June,  18168,  and  next 
month  almost  totally  destroyed  by  fire  by  a 

Srty  of  Confederate  cavalry  under  G^en. 
cCausland. 

Chamfron,  or  Chamlrain.  The  frontlet 
of  a  barbed  or  armed  horse,  usually  having 
a  spike  between  the  eyc^. 

Champ  de  Mars.  An  open  square  in 
front  of  the  Military  School,  Paris,  which 
was  used  for  the  great  meetings  of  the  French 
people,  reviews,  etc. 

Champigny.  A  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine,  8  miles  east-southeast  of 
Paris.  On  November  80,  1870,  a  force  of 
120,000  French  under  Gens.  Trochu  and 
Ducrot,  who  made  a  sortie  from  Paris,  were 
met  near  here  by  the  Germans,  and  some 
severe  fighting  ensued,  with  great  loss  on 
both  sides,  the  French  holding  the  taken 
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poMeasions  until  the  conteet  was  renewed^ 
jOeoember  2,  when  the  French  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat. 

Chainpion  Hills.  In  Hinds  Co.,  Miss., 
west  of  Jackson.  Here  the  Confederate 
forces  under  Gen.  Femberton  were  defeated 
by  the  Union  troops  under  Gen.  Grant, 
May  16,  1868. 

ChampUin,  Lake.  An  extensive  body  of 
water  forming  part  of  the  boundary  between 
the  States  of  V  ermont  and  New  York,  and 
extending  northward  a  few  miles  beyond  the 
Canada  Hne.  It  was  the  scene  of  engage- 
ments between  the  Americans  and  British 
during  the  war  of  independence.  On  its 
waters  also,  in  1814,  Commodore  Macdon- 
ough  gained  a  victory  over  the  British  fleet. 

Chancellorsville.  A  small  village  of 
Bpottsylvania  Co.,  Va.,  near  the  Rappahan- 
nock Kiver,  about  65  miles  north  by  west 
from  Richmond.  This  place  was  the  scene 
of  several  sanguinary  conflicts  between  the 
Pederal  army  of  the  Potomac  under  Gen. 
Hooker  and  the  Confederates  under  G^n. 
Lee.  On  April  28,  1868,  the  Federal  army 
crossed  the  Rappahannock ;  on  May  2,  Gen. 
'^  Stone  walP'  Jackson  ftiriously  attacked  and 
routed  the  ri^ht  wing,  but  was  mortally 
wounded  by  his  own  party  firing  on  him  by 
mistake.  &en.  Stuart  took  his  command, 
and  after  a  severe  conflict  on  May  8  and  4, 
with  great  loss  to  both  parties,  the  Federals 
were  compelled  to  recross  the  Rappahannock. 
The  struggle  was  compared  to  that  at  Hou- 
gouraont  during  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

Chandelier.  In  military  engineering,  a 
wooden  frame,  which  was  filled  with  &8- 
cines,  to  form  a  traverse  in  sapping. 

Chanderee,  or  Chandhaire.  A  town  of 
India  in  the  province  of  Malwa.  Its  fortress, 
formerly  deemed  impregnable,  consists  of  a 
strong  rampart  of  sandstone  flanked  by  cir- 
cular towers,  and  is  situated  on  a  high  hill. 
During  the  native  wars,  being  a  place  of  im- 
portance, it  was  frequently  l^iep^ed. 

Chandemagore.  The  principal  settle- 
ment of  the  French  in  Bengal,  which  is  en- 
compassed by  the  British  district  of  Hooghly . 
In  1757  this  settlement  was  taken  by  the 
British,  but  restored  in  1768.  In  1798  it 
was  again  taken  by  the  British,  but  restored 
to  the  French  a  second  time  in  1816. 

Chandore.  A  fortified  town  of  British 
India,  180  miles  northwest  from  Bombay. 
In  1804  and  1818  this  place  capitulated  to 
the  British. 

Chantier  (Fr,).  A  square  piece  of  wood, 
which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  raising  any- 
thing. It  serves  to  place  barrels  of  gun- 
powder in  a  proper  manner,  and  frequently 
to  try  pieces  of  ordnance  instead  of  frames. 

Chantilly.  A  post-village  of  Fairfax  Co., 
Va.  Here,  on  September  1, 1862,  the  Con- 
federate troops  of  Gen.  Lee  attacked  a  part 
of  Gen.  Pope's  army,  under  Gens.  Reno, 
Stevens,  ana  Kearney,  and  a  severe  conflict 
ensued,  lasting  into  the  night,  and  resulting 
in  the  death  of  Gens.  Stevens  and  Kearney. 

Chape.    The  metallic  part  put  on  the  end 


of  a  scabbard,  to  prevent  the  point  of  the 
sword  or  bayonet  from  piercing  through  it. 

Chapeau.  In  a  military  sense,  a  hat,  cap, 
or  other  head-covering. 

Chapeau  Bras.  A  military  hat  which  can 
be  flattened  and  put  under  the  arm. 

Chaperon.  A  hood  or  cape  worn  by 
Knights  of  the  Garter. 

Chaplain.  A  cler^man  with  a  military 
commission,  giving  him  the  spiritual  charge 
of  soldiers.,  !There  are  80  post  and  4  regi- 
mental chaplains  in  Ihe  U.  S.  army. 

Chaplain-General.  In  the  Bri  tish  service, 
the  oflScer  at  the  head  of  the  chaplain's  de- 
partment. 

Chaplet.  In  heraldry,  is  always  com- 
posed of  four  roses,  the  other  parts  being 
leaves. 

Chappe  (Fr.).  A  barrel  containing  an- 
other barrel,  which  holds  gunpowder.  It 
likewise  means  a  composition  of  earth,  horse- 
dung,  and  wad,  that  covers  the  mouth  of  a 
cannon  or  mortar. 

Chapultepec.  A  strong  fortress  of  Mex- 
ico, situated  about  2  miles  southwest  of  the 
metropolis.  It  consists  of  an  eminence  ris- 
ing to  the  height  of  about  150  feet,  with  a 
strong  castle  on  top.  During  the  Mexican 
war  it  was  deemed  necessary  by  Gen.  Scott, 
for  strategic  reasons,  to  capture* this  last  out- 
ward defense  of  the  capital  prior  to  the  at- 
tack on  the  city  itself.  This  was  gallantly 
effected  on  September  18, 1847,  and  next  day 
the  city  was  entered  by  the  American  forces, 
thus  virtually  ending  the  war.  Prepara- 
tions for  the  assault  were  commenced  on  the 
night  of  September  11,  and  before  the  even- 
ing of  the  12th,  owing  to  the  skillful  arrange- 
ment of  Gen.  Scott's  artillery,  the  exterior 
defenses  began  to  give  way.  Next  day  was 
determined  on  for  the  attack.  The  Ameri- 
can forces  were  so  placed  that  the  assault 
could  be  made  simultaneously  from  different 
sides  at  a  preconcerted  signal,  which  would 
be  the  temporary  cessation  of  the  cannonade 
from  their  batteries.  It  was  given,  and  the 
attacking  forces  advanced,  (ftn.  Quitman's 
division  from  the  south,  and  Gen.  Pillow 
from  the  wooded  slope  on  the  west.  Gen. 
Smith's  brifi^d^  supporting  Quitman,  Pillow 
supported  by  the  division  of  Gen.  Worth, 
and  the  batteries  throwing  shells  into  the 
fort  over  the  heads  of  their  friends.  Under 
a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  the  attacking  forces 
advance,  and  step  by  step  they  gain  every 
disputed  point,  scaling-ladders  are  brought 
into  requisition*  an  entrance  effected,  and 
the  defeated  Mexicans,  dislodged  and  retreat- 
ing, are  pursued  to  the  very  gates  of  their 
capital.  The  American  loss  during  the  three 
days  was  888  killed  and  wounded. 

Charcoal.  One  of  the  ingredients  of  gun- 
powder. It  is  made  by  distilling  small  sticks 
of  wood  in  closed  retorts.  Willow,  alder, 
poplar,  and  dogwood  are  some  of  the  woods 
used.  In  distilling  the  heat  should  be  kept 
below  redness.  Cnarooal  should  be  light  in 
weight,  and  have  a  velvety  fracture.  It  in- 
flames at  about  460^  Fahr.    Its  composition 
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and  properties  vary  with  the  nature  of  the 
wood  and  mode  of  distillation  employed. 

Charcoal  obtained  from  light  wood  is  the 
best  for  gunpowder,  as  it  is  more  combusti- 
ble and  easy  to  pulverize,  and  contains  less 
earthy  matters.  Willow  and  poplar  are 
used  for  this  purpose  in  the  United  States 
and  black  elder  in  Europe.  The  wood  must 
be  sound  and  should  not  be  more  than  8  or  4 
years  old,  and  about  1  inch  in  diameter; 
branches  larger  than  this  should,  be  split  up. 
It  is  cut  in  the  spring  when  the  sap  runs 
freely,  and  is  immediately  stripped  of  its 
bark.  The  smaller  branches  are  used  for 
fine  sporting  powder. 

The  operation  of  charring  may  be  per- 
formed in  pits,  but  the  method  now  almost 
universally  used  in  making  charcoal  for 
gunpowder  is  that  of  distUlatian.  For  this 
purpose  the  wood  is  placed  in  an  iron  vessel, 
generally  of  a  cylindrical  form,  to  which  a 
cover  is  luted;  an  opening  with  a  pipe  is 
made  to  conduct  off  the  gaseous  products, 
and  the  wood  is  thus  exposed  to  the  heat  of 
a  furnace.  The  progress  of  distillation  is 
judged  of  by  the  color  of  the  flame  and 
smoice,  and  sometimes  by  teat-sticka,  which 
are  introduced  through  tubes  prepared  for 
the  purpose. 

Properties. — The  charcoal  thus  obtained 
should  retain  a  certain  degree  of  elasticity, 
and  should  have  a  brown  color,  the  wood 
not  being  entirely  decomposed.  As  it  readily 
absorbs  one-twentieth  of  its  weight  of  moist- 
ure, which  diminishes  its  inflammability,  it 
should  be  made  only  in  proportion  as  it  is 
required  for  use.  Wood  generally  contains 
52  per  cent,  of  carbon,  but  distillation  fUr- 
nisnes  not  more  than  80  to  40  per  cent,  of 
charcoal. 

As  it  is  desirable  to  have  charcoal  for  gun- 
powder very  combustible,  it  must  be  pre- 
pared at  a  low  temperature,  and  must  be  light. 

Aecidenia. — When  recently  prepared  char- 
coal is  pulverized  and  laid  in  heapMS,  it  is 
liable  to  absod)  oxygen  with  such  rapidity  as 
to  cause  spontaneous  combustion.  This  has 
been  the  cause  of  serious  accidents  at  pow- 
der-mills, and  hence  it  is  important  not  to 
pulverize  charcoal  until  it  has  been  exposed 
to  the  air  for  several  days.  When  charcoal 
has  not  absorbed  moisture,  and  is  mixed 
with  oxidizing  substances,  it  may  be  in- 
flamed by  violent  shocks  or  by  friction. 
This  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  accidents 
which  occur  in  the  preparation  of  explosive 
mixtures  which  contain  charcoal.  See  Gun- 
powder. 

Chard.  A  town  of  England,  in  Somer- 
setshire. Here  the  royalists  were  defeated 
in  the  civil  wars  between  Charles  I.  and  the 
Parliament. 

Charenton.  A  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine.  It  stands  on  the 
Harne,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge,  which 
was  frequently  the  scene  of  bloody  conflicts 
between  the  citizens  and  the  soldiers  during 
the  French  revolutions.  It  now  forms  a 
portion  of  the  fortifications  of  Paris. 


Charge.  The  act  of  rushing  on  the  enemj 
with  a  view  to  come  to  close  fighting.  It  is 
also  sometimes  applied  to  the  temporary 
command  of  a  detachment,  troop,  company, 
or  battery.  A  charge  likewise  means  the 
statement  of  the  crime  for  which  an  ofiScer 
or  soldier  is  brought  ]>efore  a  court-martial. 

Charge.  The  quantity  of  powder  with 
which  a  piece  of  artillery  is  loaded.  The 
charge  corresponding  to  the  maximum  ve- 
locity in  the  projectile  is  called  the  maximum 
charae.  The  longer  the  gun  the  greater  the 
maximum  charge.  In  the  early  days  of  ar- 
tillery, when  powder  was  used  in  the  form 
of  dusty  a  very  large  charge  was  necessary. 
After  the  introduction  of  grained  powder  it 
was  reduced  gradually  to  about  one-fourth 
the  weight  of  the  shot.  At  the  time  of  the 
recent  departures  in  ordnance,  the  charge  for 
smooth-bore  guns  was  from  one-fifth  to  one- 
eighth  the  weight  of  the  projectile ;  for  how- 
itzers, from  one-eighth  to  one-twentieth ;  for 
mortars  the  charge  varied  with  the  ran^, 
the  largest  being  about  one-ninth.  For  nfie 
guns  the  disproportion  was  greater  than  for 
smooth-bores,  tne  average  l^ing  about  one- 
tenth.  In  small-arms,  the  charge  for  the  old 
smooth-bore  musket  was  about  one-third  the 
weight  of  the  ball.  When  the  rifie  was  in- 
troduced, this  proportion  was  retained  till 
the  oblong  bullet  began  to  be  used,  when  the 
charge  was  relatively  much  diminished,  till 
it  fell  to  about  one-tenth.  The  tendency 
lately  has  been  to  increase  it.  In  some  of 
the  best-known  rifies  of  the  present  day  the 
charge  is  about  oue-fifth, — a  majority  use 
more  than  one-sixth.  The  same  tendency  is 
still  more  observable  in  heavy  ordnance. 
The  largest  Krupp,  Woolwich^  and  Aj'm^ 
strong  guns  use  a  charge  greater  than  one^ 
fourth  tne  weight  of  the  projectile. 

Charge.  The  position  of  a  weapon  fitted 
for  attack;  as,  to  bring  a  weapon  to  the 
charge. 

Charge.  In  heraldry,  the  figures  repre- 
sented on  a  shield  are  called  charges,  and  a 
shield  with  figures  upon  it  is  said  to  be 
charged.  The  charges  in  a  shield  ought  to 
be  few  in  number,  and  strongly  marked,  both 
as  regards  their  character  and  the  mode  of 
their  representation.  The  family  shield  be- 
longing to  the  head  of  the  house  almost 
always  is  simpler, — i.e.,  has  fewer  charges 
than  the  shields  of  collaterals,  or  even  of 
junior  members. 

Charger  (Fr.  eheval  de  bataHle).  A  horse 
kept  by  an  ofiScer  for  military  purposes. 

Chariot.  In  antiquity,  a  war  car  or  ve- 
hicle. 

Charleroi.  A  strongly  fortified  town  of 
Belgium,  in  Hainaut.  This  place  was  forti- 
fied by  Vauban.  Several  great  battles  have 
been  fought  near  this  town,  especially  in 
1690  and  1794.  Charleroi  was  besieged  by 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  1672  and  1677 ;  but 
he  was  soon  obliged  to  retire.  Near  here,  at 
Ligny,  Napoleon  attacked  the  Prussian  line, 
making  it  fall  back  upon  Wavres,  June  16, 
1815. 
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Charleston.  A  port  of  entry  and  the  chief 
city  of  South  Carolma,  founded  in  1672.  On 
Sullivan's  Island,  ahout  7  miles  below,  com- 
municating with  the  harbor,  a  garrison  of 
about  400  Americans  under  Col.  Moultrie 
sustained  an  assault  from  9  British  ships  of 
war,  and  gallantly  repulsed  them,  on  June 
28,  1776.  The  city  was  afterwards  besieged, 
and  after  a  gallant  resistance  of  nearly  six 
weeks  surrendered  to  the  British,  May  12, 
1780,  being  held  by  them  till  1782.  In  the 
civil  war  (1861-65)  it  was  here  the  first  gun 
was  fired,  which  resulted  in  the  reduction  of 
the  famous  Fort  Sumter.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  war  it  was  bombarded  and  besieged  by 
the  Federal  troofM.  Its  evacuation  By  the 
Confederates  and  its  occupation  by  the  Fed- 
erals followed,  February  18,  1866. 

Chase.  In  gunnery,  is  the  conical  part 
of  the  gun  in  front  of  the  reinforce. 

Chase-ring.  In  gunnery,  is  a  band  at  the 
fh>nt  end  of  the  chase. 

Chassepot.  A  species  of  rifle.  See  Small- 
arms. 

Chasseurs.  A  French  word  signifying 
"  hunters,''  applied  in  various  forms  to  light 
troops  in  the  French  service,  organized  at 
different  times,  either  as  infantry  or  cavalry, 
as  chasseurs  d  pied,  de  MontcLgiu,  de  Vincent 
neSf  for  infantry,  and  chasseurs  d  cheval, 
d^AfriquSfAlgertens,  etc.,  for  cavalry.  They 
have  or^nizations  in  other  armies  also  cor- 
responding to  these,  such  as  the  jd^ers  in  the 
Austrian  army,  and  the  caceiatore  dei  Alpi 
of  the  Garibaldian  troops  in  the  Italian  war 
of  1869-60. 

Chassis.  A  traversing  frame  or  movable 
railway,  along  which  the  carriage  of  a  heavy 
gun  in  barbette,  or  casemate,  moves  back- 
ward and  forward  in  action.     See  Obd- 

KANCE,    CaBBLA.OJ»   70B,   S£A-OOAST  CaB- 
BIAOX8. 

Chastleton.  A  parish  of  England,  in 
Oxfordshire,  6  miles  from  Chipping  Norton. 
Here,  in  1016,  Canute  defeated  Edmund 
Ironside. 

ChAteaudun.  An  old  city  in  Northwest 
France,  the  residence  of  the  heroic  Dunois, 
who  died  in  1468.  Here  were  massacred 
July  20,  1183,  about  7000  Braban9ons,  fan- 
atic mercenaries  who  had  been  hired  to  ex- 
terminate the  Albi^enses  by  the  Cardinal 
Henry,  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  in  1181.  They 
had  become  the  scourge  of  the  country,  and 
the  '*  Capuchons"  were  organized  for  their 
destruction.  ChAteaudun  was  captured  by 
the  Germans  after  a  severe  conflict  of  about 
9  hours,  October  18,  1870.  Barracks  had 
been  erected  in  the  town,  and  the  Garde 
Mobile  fought  bravely.  The  town  was  re- 
ocoupied  by  the  French,  November  6. 

ChAteau  Thierry.  A  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Aisne.  It  is  built  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  capped  by  the  ruins  of  a  cas- 
tle, which  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
Charles  Martel  in  780.  .  In  1814  this  place 
was  the  scene  of  several  conflicts  between 
the  allied  army  and  the  French  troops. 

Chatham.    A  town  of  England,  in  the 


county  of  Kent,  on  the  Medway.  It  is  a 
principal  station  of  the  royal  navy.  There 
IS  a  fine  station  and  military  arsenal  close  to 
Chatham,  containing  vast  magazines  and 
warehouses,  in  which  there  are  all  kinds  of 
stores,  and  where  all  the  operations  neces- 
sary for  buildingand  flttine  out  ships  of  war 
are  carried  on.  There  are  also  extensive  bar- 
racks for  infantry,  royal  marines,  artillery, 
and  engineers.  Chatham  is  defended  by  forts 
on  the  heights,  by  which  it  is  partly  sur- 
rounded, xhere  apt  also  very  extensive 
fortifications  about  Chatham,  called  the 
Lines,  which  are  defended  bv  ramparts, 
palisades,  and  a  broad,  deep  ditcn.  On  June 
10,  1%67,  the  Dutch  fleet  under  Admiral 
Ruyter  sailed  up  to  Chatham  and  burnt 
several  men-of-war.  The  entrance  into  the 
Medway  is  now  defended  by  Sheerness  and 
other  forts. 

Chatillon-sur-Seine.  A  town  of  France, 
department  of  C6te-d'0r,  48  miles  north- 
northwest  of  Dilon,  on  the  Seine. ,  Here  a 
congress  was  held  by  the  four  great  powers 
alli^  against  France,  at  which  Caulaincourt 
attended  for  Napoleon,  February  6,  1814; 
the  negotiations  for  peace  were  broken  off 
on  March  19,  following. 

Chattanooga.  A  village  of  Hamilton 
Co.,  Tenn.  During  the  civil  war  it  was 
the  scene  of  many  exciting  incidents  be- 
tween the  contending  forces.  It  was  at- 
tacked by  Gen.  Negley  in  June,  1862 ;  occu- 
pied by  Gen.  Rosecrans,  July,  1868,  and  in 
the  same  year  were  fought  in  its  vicinity  a 
succession  of  the  most  momentous  battles  of 
that  eventful  epoch,  commencing  September 
28,  1868,  with  Gen.  Grant's  attack  on  Gen. 
Bragg.  The  movements  were  under  direc- 
tion of  Gens.  Sherman  and  Thomas,  and 
resulted,  after  three  days'  severe  fighting 
around  Chattanooj^a,  Missionary  Ridge,  and 
Lookout  Mountain,  in  the  total  defeat  of 
the  Confederates,  and  their  pursuit  back  into 
Georgia. 

Chaufnont,  Treaty  of.  Entered  into  be- 
tween Great  Britain,  Austritf,  Russia,  and 
Prussia,  and  signed  by  these  powers  respect- 
ivelv  March  1,  1814.  This  treaty  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Paris, 
April  11,  following,  by  which  iNapoleon  re- 
nounced his  sovereignty  over  France. 

Chausses.  In  the  armor  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  were  defense-pieces  for  the  legs.  Some 
were  made  of  paddea  and  quilted  cloth,  with 
metal  studs ;  some  of  chain-metal,  some  of 
riveted  plates,  and  some  of  banded  mail.  It 
was  not  unusual  to  fasten  them  by  lacing 
behind  the  leg. 

Chauvinisme  {Fr.)»  An  exaggerated  idea 
of  the  qualities  of  a  leader,  as  Chauvin,  a 
character  in  a  French  play  (from  whom  the 
name  is  derived),  is  represented  to  have  had 
of  his  leader,  Bonaparte. 

Cheeky.  In  heraldry,  when  the  field  of 
any  charge  is  com()08ed  of  small  sauares  of 
dinerent  tinctures,  it  is  said  to  be  cheeky. 

Cheeks.  In  the  construction  of  artillerv- 
carriages,  are  the  parts  between  which  the 
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piece  is  placed  and  upon  which  the  trun- 
nions are  supported.  See  Ordnance,  Car- 
riages roR,  Nomenclature  of  Artil- 
lery Carriage. 

Chelone,  or  Tortoise.  In  military  an- 
tiquity, the  form  of  battle  adopted  by  the 
Greeks  in  besieging  fortified  towns.  It 
served  to  protect  the  besiegers  in  their  ap- 
proach to  the  walls.  This  invention  was 
formed  by  the  soldiers  placing  their  shields 
over  their  heads,  in  a  sloping  pK>sition,  simi- 
lar to  the  tiles  of  a  hdUse.  The  first  rank 
stood  erect,  the  second  stooped  a  little,  the 
third  still  more,  and  the  last  rank  knelt. 
They  were  thus  protected  from  the  nyssile 
weapons  of  the  foe,  as  they  advanced  or 
stood  under  the  walls  of  an  enemy.  The 
chelone  was  similar  to  the  testudo  of  the  Ro- 
mans.   See  Testudo. 

Chelsea.  Aparish  of  England,  in  Mid- 
dlesex, on  the  Tnames.  Chelsea  Hospital  is 
the  great  national  asylum  for  decayed  and 
maimed  soldiers,  and  one  of  the  noblest  insti- 
tutions of  the  kind  in  Europe.  The  institu- 
tion was  founded  by  Charles  II.  in  1682. 
Connected  with  the  hospital  is  the  Military 
Asylum,  a  noble  establishment,  founded  in 
1801,  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of 
the  children  of  soldiers.    See  Asylum. 

Chemin-des-Rondes  (FrX  A  beam 
ftx>m  4  to  12  feet  wide,  at  the  foot  of  the  ex- 
terior slope  in  a  permanent  fortification.  It 
is  sometimes  covered  in  front  by  a  hedge,  or 
low  wall,  or  small  parapet  of  earth. 

Chemise.  In  mediaeval  fortification,  an 
additional  escarp  or  counter-guard  wall, 
covering  the  lower  part  of  the  escarp. 

Cherasco.  A  town  of  Piedmont,  situated 
on  the  Tanaro.  A  peace  was  concluded  here 
between  Louis  XlII.  of  France  and  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  in  1681.  On  April  26, 1796, 
the  place  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  here, 
three  days  after,  the  "  Armistice  of  Cher&sco'' 
was  concluded  between  the  Sardinian  com- 
missioners and  Napoleon,  by  which  the  lat- 
ter obtained  the  right  of  {tee  passage  for  his 
troops  throueh  the  Sardinian  states ;  and  the 
treaty  that  followed  gave  to  the  French  re- 

?ublic  Savoy,  Nice,  and  the  possessions  of 
'iedmont  to  the  westward  ot  the  highest 
ridge  of  the  Alps. 

Cheraw.  A  village  of  Chesterfield  Co., 
S.  C.  It  was  a  Confederate  depot  of  sup- 
plies during  the  civil  war,  and  was  captured 
With  all  its  stores  by  G^n.  Sherman,  March 
8,  1865. 

Cherbourg.  A  fortified  seaport  town  and 
important  naval  station  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Manche,  on  the  English  Channel. 
Edward  111.  of  England  unsuccessfully  laid 
siege  to  Cherbourg  in  1846,  but  in  1418  it 
was  pyen  up  to  the  British.  The  French 
regained  it  in  1450,  but  the  English  again 
took  it  in  1758. 

Cheriton  Down.  In  the  county  of  Hants, 
England.  Here  Sir  William  Waller  defeated 
the  royalists  under  Lord  Hopton,  May  29, 
1644. 

Cherokee  Indians.    A  tribe  of  aborigines 


who  formerly  occupied  the  southern  portion 
of  the  Appalachian  Moi|n tains,  and  a  large 
tract  of  country  on  both  sides  of  the  range. 
In  1888  they  were  removed  by  the  U.  8. 
^vemment  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
into  what  is  now  Indian  Territory,  and  the 
portion  of  the  tribe  that  now  remains  have 
a  civilized  government  and  a  written  lan- 
guage. For  numbers,  etc.,  see  Indians  and 
THEIR  Agencies. 

Cherusci.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
all  the  German  tribes  at  the  time  of  Caasar. 
Being  excited  to  hostilities  by  the  tyranny 
and  rapacity  of  the  Bomans,  they  entered 
into  a  confederation  with  the  neighboring 
tribes,  and,  under  their  leader  Arminius, 
defeated  a  Roman  army  at  Teutoburg  Forest, 
in  A.D.  9.  Germanicus,  a  Koman  general, 
afterwards  tried  to  avenge  this  disgrace  to 
their  honor  by  subduing  them,  but  was  un- 
successful. Owing  to  their  own  internal 
dissensions  they  were  subsequently  subdued 
by  the  Chatti,  another  German  tribe. 

Chesses.  Are  the  platforms  which  form 
the  fiooring  of  military  bridges.  They  con- 
sist of  two  or  more  planks,  Tedged  together 
at  the  edges  by  dowels  or  pees. 

Chest,  Ammunition-.  See  OrdnancX| 
Carriages  for.  The  Caisson. 

Chest,  Military.  Is  a  technical  name  for 
money  and  negotiable  securities  carried  by 
an  army,  and  intended  to  defray  its  current 
expenses.  In  the  British  military  system 
this  department  is  managed  by  the  commis- 
sariat; in  the  United  States,  by  the  pay- 
master-general and  commissary-general. 

Chester.  A  city  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Cheshire.  The  British  OaerUon 
and  the  Roman  Deva,  the  station  of  the 
Twentieth  Legion,  Valeria  Vicirix,  quitted 
by  them  about  477.  The  city  was  first  built 
by  Edelfieda  about  908.  Chester  was  rav- 
aged by  the  Danes  in  980 ;  taken  after  three 
months'  sie^e  for  the  Parliament  in  1645. 
A  projected  attack  of  Fenians  on  Chester 
Castle  was  defeated  by  the  vieilance  of  the 
authorities  and  the  arrival  of  the  military, 
February  11-12,  1867. 

Cheval-de-frise.  A  piece  of  timber  tra- 
versed with  wooden  spikes, pointed  with  iron, 
6  or  6  feet  long,  used  to  aefend  a  passage, 
stop  a  breach,  or  make  a  retrenchment  to 
stop  cavalry. 

6hevalet  (Fr,).  A  sort  of  bell-tent,  for- 
merly used  in  the  French  service,  when  an 
army  encamped.  It  resembled  in  some  de- 
grees the  wigwam  of  an  Indian. 

Chevalier  (Fr.).  A  horseman ;  a  knight. 
A  member  of  certain  orders  of  kniehthood. 
In  heraldry,  a  horseman  armed  at  all  points. 

Chevet  [Fr.),  A  small  wedge  which  is 
used  in  raising  a  mortar.  It  is  placed  be- 
tween the  frame  and  swell  of  the  mortar. 

Cheviot  Hills.     A  mountain-range  ex- 
tending alone^  the  border  between  Scotland  / 
and  England  ;  the  scene  of  many  conflicts 
between  the  Scotch  and  English. 

Chevrette.  An  engine  for  raising  gnni 
or  mortars  into  their  carriages. 
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Chevron.  The  arrow-headed  stripee  on 
the  arm,  by  which  the  rank  of  a  non-com- 
missioned officer  is  indicated. 

Chevron.  In  heraldry,  is  an  ordinary  rep- 
resenting the  rafters  of  a  house,  and  sup- 
posed to  betoken  the  accomplishment  of 
some  memorable  work,  or  the  completion  of 
some  business  of  importance,  generally  the 
foundation  of  his  own  family  by  the  boarer. 

Cheyenne  Indians.  A  tribe  of  aborigi- 
nes dwelling  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  diyided  into  three  bands.  For  numbers, 
etc.,  see  Indiaks  and  thbib  Agsnciss. 

Chiari.  A  town  of  Northern  Italy,  near 
the  O^lio.  In  1701,  Marshal  Villeroi  was 
near  this  town  defeated  by  Prince  Eugdne. 

Chicane.  To  dispute  every  foot  of  ground, 
by  taking  advantage  of  natural  inequalities, 
etc. 

Chickahominy.  A  river  in  Eastern  Vir- 
ginia, which,  rising  about  16  miles  north- 
west of  Richmond,  flows  southeastwardly 
into  the  James.  Along  the  mareins  of  the 
river  was  the  scene  of  Gen.  McClellan's 
operations  in  1862. 

Chickamauga.  A  village  of  Hamilton 
Co.,  Tenn.  During  the  civil  war  a  contin- 
uous series  of  combats  were  fought  here,  be- 
tween the  forces  of  Grehs.  Rosecrans  and 
Bragg,  but  without  decisive  results,  Sep- 
tember 10-20,  1868. 

Chickasaw  Indians.  A  warlike  tribe  of 
aborigines  which  formerly  occupied  Ala- 
bama and  a  portion  of  Mississippi.  They 
removed  into  the  Indian  Territory  in  1887. 
See  Indians  and  thbib  Agencibs. 

Chief.  The  head  or  leader  of  any  band 
or  community ;  a  commander. 

Chief.  In  heraldry,  an  ordinary  formed 
by  a  horizontal  line  occupying  the  upper 
part  of  the  escutcheon.  Any  object  borne 
in  the  upper  or  chief  part  of  the  shield  is 
said  to  be  tn  chiefs  though  the  chief  be  not 
divided  off  f^om  the  rest  of  the  field  as  a 
separate  portion. 

Chief  of  Staff.  In  the  U.  S.  service  a 
chief  of  staff  with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  was  provided  by  law  for  the  lieu- 
tenant-general commanding  the  army.  The 
senior  staff-officer  of  a  general  is  sometimes 
designated  as  the  chief  of  staff.  See  Offi- 
CBB8,  Staff-,  and  Staff. 

Chieftain.  A  captain,  leader,  or  com- 
mander ;  a  chief;  the  head  of  a  troop,  army, 
or  clan. 

Chieftaincy.  Chieftainship.  The  rank, 
office,  or  quality  of  a  chieftain. 

Chili.  An  independent  republic  of  South 
America,  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It 
was  invaded  by  Almagro  in  1585,  he  being 
sent  by  Pizarro  to  suMue  the  dountry.  In 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries  violent  contests 
raged  between  the  Spaniards  and  Indians, 
both  parties  suffering  severely.  The  coun- 
try continued  a  vice-royalty  of  Spain  till 
1810,  when  a  revolution  commenced  which 
terminated  in  its  independence  in  1817. 

Chilled  Iron.  Cast  iron  hardened  by 
pouring  it  into  iron  molds.    Much  used  in 


manufacturing  armor-piercing  projectiles. 
The  celebrated  Palliser  shot  is  of  this  kind. 

Chilled  Shot.    See  Projectiles. 

Chillianwallah,  Battle  of.  In  India, 
between  the  Sikh  forces  in  considerable 
strength  and  the  British  commanded  by 
Lord  (afterwards  Viscount)  Gk>ugh,  fought 
January  18,  1849.  The  Sikhs  were  com- 
pletely routed,  but  the  loss  of  the  British 
was  very  severe.  On  February  21,  Lord 
Gk>u^h  attacked  the  Sikh  army  under  Shere 
Singn  in  its  position  at  Goujerat,  with  com- 
plete success,  and  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
camp  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British. 

China.  The  '*  Celestial  Empire,"  in  East- 
em  Asia,  for  which  the  Gninese  annals 
claim  an  antiquity  of  fh>m  80,000  to  100,000 
years  B.C.,  is  allowed  to  have  commenced 
about  2600  B.C.;  by  others  to  have  been 
founded  by  Fobi,  supposed  to  be  the  Noah 
of  the  Bible,  2240  B.C.  We  are  told  that 
the  Chinese  were  acute  astronomers  in  the 
reign  of  Yao,  2357  B.C.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  7th  century  B.C.  the  history  of  China 
becomes  more  distinct.  Thirty-two  dynas- 
ties have  reigned,  including  the  present. 
See  important  cities  of  China  throughout 
this  work. 

China,  Great  Wall  of.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  structures  known  in  history, 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  about  220  B.C. 
by  the  first  emperor  of  the  Tsin  dynasty  as 
a  protection  against  the  invasions  of  the 
Tartars.  It  traverses  the  northern  boundary 
of  China,  and  extends  about  1250  miles. 
Including  a  parapet  of  5  feet,  the  total 
height  is  20  f^t,  thickness  of  base  25  feet, 
and  at  the  top  15  feet.  Towers  or  bastions 
occur  at  intervals  of  about  100  yards.  Earth 
inclosed  in  brick- work  forms  the  mass  of  the 
wall,  but  for  more  than  one-half  its  length 
it  is  little  else  than  a  heap  of  gravel  and 
rubbish. 

Chinese  Fire.  A  pyrotechnic  composition, 
consisting  of  16  parts  of  gunpowder,  8  of 
nitre,  8  of  charcoal,  8  of  sulphur,  and  8  of 
iron-borings. 

Ching-Hai.  A  fortified  seaport  town  of 
China.  At  this  place,  in  October,  1841,  the 
Chinese  were  signally  defeated  by  the 
British. 

Ching-Kiang-Poo.  A  fortified  city  of 
China,  on  the  Yan^-tse-Kiang  River.  It 
was  taken  by  the  British,  after  a  determined 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Mantchoo  gar- 
rison, July  21, 1842. 

Chinook.  An  artificial  language  or  jargon 
originated  by  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
for  communicating  with  different  tribes  of 
Indians.  It  consists  of  about  a  hundred 
words,  some  coined,  some  French,  and  some 
of  Indian  origin.  It  is  still  extensively 
used  as  a  sort  of  court  language  by  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  alon^  the  Pacific  coast,  from 
California  to  Behrings  Strait. 

Chinook  Indiana.  A  collection  of  races 
of  Indian  tribes  inhabiting  the  Lower  Co- 
lumbia in  Washington  Territory  and  Ore- 
gon. 
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Chippewa.  A  Tillage  of  Canada  West, 
memorable  for  the  victory  gained  by  the 
Americans,  1900  strong,  under  Gen.  Brown, 
over  2100  British  troops  under  Gens.  Rial 
and  Drummond,  July  4,  1814. 

Chippewa  Indians,  or  Ojibwaya.  A  tribe 
of  aboriapnes  who  inhabit  portions  of  Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin,  and  the  basin  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. In  the  earlv  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try they  were  allies  of  the  French,  and 
waged  inveterate  warfare  against  the  Sioux. 
In  1855  they  ceded  their  lands  to  the  United 
States,  and  are  now  placed  on  reservations. 
See  Indians  and  thbir  Aokncics. 

Chivalry  (Fr.  ChevaleriSf  from  chevalier, 
»*  knight,'^  or  "  horseman"^.  The  system  of 
knighthood,  together  witn  the  privileges, 
duties,  and  manners  of  knights.  The  quali- 
fications or  character  of  knights,  as  valor, 
dexterity  in  arms,  courtesy,  etc. 

Chlorate  of  Potassa.  Chlorate  of  potassa 
is  formed  by  passing  a  current  of  chlorine, 
in  excess,  through  lime-water,  and  then 
treating  the  mixture  with  the  chloride  of 
potassium  or  by  the  carbonate  or  sulphate 
of  potassa.  The  chlorate  of  potassa  and 
chloride  of  calcium  are  formed, — the  former 
crystallizes^  the  latter  remains  in  solution. 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  but  not  sensibly  so  in 
alcohol.  It  is  a  more  powerful  oxidizing 
agent  than  nitre,  and,  when  mixed  with  a 
combustible  body,  easily  explodes  by  shock 
or  friction.  It  is  inflamed  by  simple  contact 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  thus  tiffords  a  sim- 
ple means  of  exploding  mines. 

Chlorates.  Oxidizine  agents  used  in  ear- 
plonves  (which  seej.  Cnlorate  of  potassa  is 
the  salt  ordinarily  used. 

Chocks.    See  Implemekts. 

Choctaw  Indians.  A  tribe  of  aborigines 
which  formerly  lived  in  Mississippi,  along 
the  Yazoo  River.  They  are  now  settled  in 
Indian  Territory,  and  are  partially  civilized. 
See  Indians  and  theib  Aqencibs. 

Choczim,  or  Chotyn.  A  fortified  town 
of  Bessarabia,  Southern  Russia,  on  the 
Dniester.  Here  the  Turks  were  defeated  by 
the  Poles  in  1621,  and  again  in  1673 ;  the 
Turks  were  again  defeated  at  this  place  by 
the  Russians  in  1739. 

Choke.  The  tied  end  of  a  cartridge ;  abo 
the  constriction  of  a  rocket-case,  etc. 

Choker.  An  implement  used  bv  engineers 
to  compress  and  test  the  circum^rence  of  a 
fascine.  It  consists  of  two  strong  pieces  of 
wood  about  4  feet  long  joined  by  a  chain. 
Two  rings  inserted  in  the  chain  mark  the 
length  of  the  circumference  required. 

Chokey.  An  £ast  Indian  guard-house 
and  prison. 

Cholet.  A  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Maine-et-Loire.  Here,  durine  the 
Vendean  war,  two  actions  were  fought  in 
1793,  in  both  of  which  the  royalists  were 
defeated.  In  the  first  they  lost  their  brave 
general,  Bonchamps ;  and  the  second  drove 
them  across  the  Loire,  thus  virtually  decid- 
ing the  war  against  them. 

Chosroes.    See  Khosroo. 


Chotyn.    See  Ghoczih. 

Chouans.  The  name  which  a  band  of 
peasants  received  who  foueht  for  the  mon- 
archy against  the  convention  in  Maine  and 
Normandy  in  1798.  They  received  their 
name  from  their  leader,  Jean  Gattereau, 
nicknamed  "  Chouan,"  and  were  with  great 
difficulty  subdued,  their  final  submission 
not  taking  place  till  1808 

Christian  Charity,  Knights  of  the  Order 
of.  Was  the  name  of  an  order  instituted  by 
King  Henry  III.  of  France  for  the  support 
of  maimed  officers  and  soldiers  who  had  aone 
ffood  service  in  the  wars.  Henry  IV.  placed 
it  under  the  charge  of  the  marshals  and 
colonels  of  France,  and  by  moans  of  it  many 
of  those  who  had  served  their  country  faith- 
fully were  enabled  to  spend  the  latter  por- 
tion of  their  lives  in  peace  and  above  want. 
The  order  formed  the  germ  of  that  noble 
hospital,  the  InvcUides,  which  was  founded 
by  Louis  Xiy.,  and  which  served  as  a  model 
for  the  English  hospitals  of  Greenwich  and 
Chelsea.  On  the  founding  of  the  hospital 
the  order  was  superseded. 

Christiansand.  A  fortified  seaport  of 
Norway,  and  capital  of  a  government  of  the 
same  name.  This  place  was  founded  in  1641 
by  Christian  IV.,*  and  was  taken  by  the 
British  in  1807. 

Christ,  Order  of.  When  the  Templars 
were  expelled  from  France,  and  their  prop- 
erty confiscated  by  Philippe  le  Bel,  they 
were  received  into  Portugal,  and  their  order 
revived  there  in  1817  under  this  title.  Noble 
descent  and  three  years'  military  service 
against  the  infidel  were  required  for  admis- 
sion. 

Chrome  Steel.    See  Ordnance,  Metals 

70R. 

Chronograph.    See  Chronobcofe. 

Chronoscc^.  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring minute  intervals  of  time.  The  term 
is  specially  applied  by  military  men  to  in- 
struments for  obtaining  initial  velocities. 
The  gun-pendulum  ana  ballistic-pendulum 
were  formerly  used  for  this  purpose,  but  are 
now  nearly  obsolete.  All  modern  chrono- 
scopes  use  electricity  as  a  transmitting  aeent. 
The  general  method  of  applying  it  is  to  have 
the  current-bearinff  wires  pass  through  two 
targets  placed  in  the  path  of  the  projectile. 
These  wires  are  cut  by  the  projectile,  and  the 
interval  between  the  successive  ruptures  is 
recorded  by  a  delicate  time-keeper.  Know- 
ing the  distance  between  the  targets,  the  ve- 
locity is  obtained  by  dividing  this  space,  ex- 
pressed in  feet,  by  the  number  of  seconds  in 
the  interval.  Chronoscopes  difier  in  the  kind 
of  time-keeper  employea.  One  of  the  largest 
classes  of  chronoscopes  use  the  pendulum. 

The  eleciro-baUisUe  machine  of  Col.  Ben- 
ton (U.  S.  Ordnance  Department)  may  be 
taken  as  a  type  of  this  class.  It  consists  of 
two  pendulums  having  equal  times  of  vibra- 
tion suspended  from  the  same  horizontal  axis. 
When  the  pendulums  are  defiected,  one  to 
the  right  the  other  to  the  led,  through  angles 
of  90^,  pieces  of  soft  iron  attached  to  them 
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come  in  contact  with  electro-ma^ets,  which 
serve  to  hold  them  up.  Each  of  these  mag- 
nets is  excited  hy  a  current  passing  through 
one  of  the  targets.  When  the  targets  are 
ruptured  the  pendulums  fall,  and  in  passing 
each  other  record  the  point  of  meeting  hy 
operating  a  delicate  bent  lever  attach^  to 
one  of  them,  which  leaves  a  dot  of  ink  on  the 
arc  in  Arontof  which  the  pendulums  vibrate. 
The  interval  of  time  between  the  rupture  of 
the  two  targets  is  obtained  fh>m  a  table  of 
arcs  and  corresponding  times.  Col.  Benton 
has  also  invented  an  instrument  called  ve- 
lodmeteTj  in  which  he  uses  threads  instead 
of  electro-magnets  to  hold  up  the  pendu- 
lums. The  threads  pass  through  the  targets, 
and  when  they  are  cut  the  pendulums  fall  as 
before.  This  method  has  found  considerable 
Dsivor  where  great  accuracy  is  not  required. 

Sehultz^s  ehrono9eope  uses  as  a  time-keeper 
a  tunine-fork,  which,  in  its  vibrations,  traces 
a  waveS  line  upon  a  revolving  cylinder. 
The  rupture  of  each  of  the  targets  is  re- 
corded oy  an  electric  spark  deposited  on  the 
cylinder  near  the  waved  line.  The  number 
of  waves  between  the  spark  spots  gives  the 
interval  of  time  when  the  period  ofyibration 
or  tarage  of  the  fork  is  known.  The  vibra- 
tion of  the  fork  is  sustained  by  electro-mag- 
nets, which  alternately  attract  and  release 
the  branches,  an  interrupter  being  placed  in 
the  circuit  When  the  current  passing 
through  the  targets  is  broken  an  induced 
current  is  generated,  which  deposits  the 
spark  on  the  cylinder  in  leapine  a  short 
break  in  the  circuit.  When  the  first  target 
is  broken,  by  an  ingenious  contrivance  the 
current  is  made  through  the  second  target 
before  the  shot  reaches  it.  The  tarage  of  the 
fork  is  obtained  by  placing  a  second's  pen- 
dulum in  the  target  current,  which  ruptures 
the  current  in  each  vibration,  and  produces 
a  series  of  spark  spots  on  the  cylinder.  The 
number  of  waves  between  successive  spots 
gives  the  number  of  vibrations  to  the  sec- 
ond. 

Boulanger*8  chronograph  is  the  simplest  of 
all  chronoscopes.  It  uses  a  rod  held  up  ver- 
tically by  a  magnet,  which  is  excitea  by  a 
current  Uiroueh  the  first  target.  The  cur- 
rent through  tne  second  target,  when  broken, 
releases  a  spring  knife-blade,  which,  moving 
sideways,  marks  the  rod  in  its  full  The  in- 
terval of  time  is  obtained  from  the  distance 
through  which  the  rod  has  fallen,  as  shown 
by  the  position  of  the  mark.  The  end  of  the 
scale  is  marked  when  both  currents  are 
simultaneously  broken. 

Chrystler's,  or  Chrysler's  Field,  Battle 
of.  The  name  of  an  engagement  which  took 
place  at  Chrystler's  farm,  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence River,  November  11,  1818,  between 
the  American  forces  under  Gen.  Boyd  and 
the  British  troops  under  Lieut.-Cof.  Mor- 
rison, in  which  neither  party  gained  a  vic- 
tory, but  the  advantage  was  with  the  Brit- 
ish. 

Chunar,  Trea^  of.  .Concluded  between 
the  nabob  of  Oude  and  Governor  Hastings, 
8 


by  which  the  nabob  was  relieved  of  his  debts 
to  the  East  India  Company,  on  condition  of 
his  seizing  the  property  of  the  beu^ums,  his 
mother  and  grandmother,  and  dehvering  it 
up  to  the  English,  September  19,  1781. 

Churubusco.  A  village  or  hamlet  of 
Mexico,  on  the  Rio  de  Churubusco,  about  6 
miles  south  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  This 
place  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the 
American  forces  under  Gen.  Winfleld  Scott, 
marching  on  the  city  of  Mexico,  and  the 
Mexicans,  defending  the  approaches  to  their 
capital,  under  President  Santa  Anna.  The 
battle  of  Contreras  was  foueht  on  the  same 
day.  The  Americans  were  victorious  in  both 
battles,  taking  8000  prisoners,  and  capturing 
87  pieces  of  ordnance.  The  entire  Mexican 
army  was  dispersed,  their  ancient  capital 
captured,  and  an  honorable  peace  ensued. 

Chusan.  One  of  a  group  of  islands  off 
the  east  coast  of  China.  This  island,  called 
the  "  key  of  China,"  was  taken  by  the  Brit- 
ish in  1840  and  1841,  and  held  by  them  until 
the  terms  of  their  treaty  with  China  were 
fulfilled  by  the  latter  power. 

Cimbres.  A  chain  of  mountains  in  Mex- 
ico. On  April  28,  1862,  the  advance-guard 
of  the  French,  commanded  by  Gen.  Count 
de  Lorencez,  encountered  and  defeated  in  a 
defile  of  this  chain  a  Mexican  force  6000 
strong  under  Gen.  Saragosa,  who  had  forti- 
fied themselves  and  placed  18  pieces  of  artil- 
lery in  position. 

Cimbri.  A  warlike  tribe  of  ancient 
Europe,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Teutones  and  others,  invaded  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  successively  defeated  six  Ro- 
man armies,  until  in  the  end  they  were  con- 
quered by  Caius  Marius,  101  B.C.  They  had 
previously  devastated  Gaul  and  Spain,  and 
are  said  to  have  lost  from  100,000  to  140,000 
men  in  the  battle  with  Marius. 

Cimeter.  A  short  sword  with  a  convex 
edge  or  recurvated  point,  used  by  the  Per- 
sians and  Turks. 

Cimier  (Fr.).  A  heavy  ornament  which 
the  ancient  knights  or  chevaliers  in  France 
and  in  other  countries  were  accustomed  to 
wear  upon  their  helmets ;  small  figures  were 
afterwards  substituted  in  their  stead. 

Cincinnati,  Order  of.  A  society  which 
was  founded  in  the  United  States  by  ofScers 
of  the  Revolutionary  army  in  1788.  Its  ob- 
ject was  to  keep  alive  the  feelings  of  ^iend- 
ship  and  patriotism  engendered  by  common 
toils  and  perils,  and  to  assist  those  who  were 
in  need  through  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war. 
In  1787,  Washington  was  elected  president 
of  the  order. 

Cinquain.  In  ancient  military  history, 
was  an  order  of  battle,  to  draw  up  5  battal- 
ions, so  that  they  might  make  8  lines,  that 
is,  a  van,  main  body,  and  reserve. 

Cintra.  In  Portugal.  Here  was  signed 
an  agreement  on  August  22,  1808,  between 
the  French  and  English,  the  day  after  the 
battle  of  Vimeira.  As  it  contained  the 
basis  of  the  convention  signed  on  August 
80,  following,  it  has  been  termed  the  con- 
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ventioD  of  GintpL  By  it  Junot  and  his 
army  were  permitted  to  evacuate  Portugal 
free,  in  British  ships.  The  convention  was 
puhlicly  condemned,  and  in  consequence  a 
court  of  inquiry  was  held  at  Chelsea,  which 
exonerated  the  British  commanders.  Wel- 
lington and  Napoleon  both  justified  Sir  Hew 
Dairy  mple. 

Cipher.  A  preconcerted  enigmatical  sys- 
tem of  communication.  Much  used  in  war 
when  dispatches  are  liable  to  interception  by 
the  enem^, — both  for  written  communication 
and  for  signaling. 

Circassia.  A  country  in  Asia  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Caucasus.  The  Circassians 
are  said  to  be  descended  from  the  Albanians. 
They  were  unsubdued,  even  by  Timour. 
Circassia  was  surrendered  to  Russia  by  Tur- 
key by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  1830.  The 
Circassians  under  their  great  leader  Schamyl 
resisted  the  authority  of  Russia.  They  were 
defeated  by  Orbelhani  in  June,  Novem- 
ber, and  December,  1857.  Orbelliani  sub- 
dued much  of  the  country,  and  expelled  the 
inhabitants,  April,  1858.  Schamyl,  their 
leader,  was  captured  and  treated  with  much 
respect,  September  7,  1859.  The  last  of  the 
Circassian  strongholds  captured  and  the  war 
declared  at  an  end,  June  8,  1864. 

Circitores.  So  were  named,  in  the  Roman 
armies,  the  men  who  inspected  the  sentinels. 

Circuit-closer.  A  device  for  closing  an 
electrical  circuit.  In  torpedo  war&re  the 
term  is  applied  to  an  apparatus  used  to  ex- 
plode submarine  mines. 

Circumferenter.  An  instrument  used  by 
engineers  for  measuring  angles. 

Circumvallation.  Works  made  by  be- 
siegers around  a  besieged  place  facing  out- 
wards, to  protect  their  camp  against  attacks 
f^om  a  hostile  army  operating  in  the  rear. 
It  usually  consists  of  a  chain  of  redoubts, 
either  isolated  or  connected  by  a  parapet. 

Cisalpine.  This — ^that  is,  the  south — side 
of  the  Alps. 

Citadel.  A  fort  of  4  or  5  bastions  in  or 
near  a  town.  It  serves  two  purposes,  en- 
abling the  garrison  of  a  town  to  keep  the 
inhabitants  in  subjection,  and  in  case  of 
siege  forming  a  place  of  retreat  for  the  de- 
fenders, thus  enabling  them  to  hold  out  after 
the  rest  of  the  town  nas  been  captured.  It 
must  fiilly  command  the  fortifications  of  the 
city,  and  have  a  large  space  around  it  clear 
of  buildings. 

Citate.  A  place  close  to  the  Danube, 
where  the  Russian  general  Gortschakoff,  in- 
tending to  storm  Kalafat,  threw  up  redoubts, 
which  were  stormed  by  the  Turks  under 
Omar  Pasha,  January  6,  1854.  The  fight- 
ing continued  on  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th,  when 
the  Russians  were  compelled  to  retire  to  their 
former  position  at  Kraiowa,  having  lost  1500 
killed  and  2000  wounded. 

City  Point.  A  village  of  Prince  Gkorge 
Co.,  Va.,  on  the  James  River,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Appomattox.  During  the  civil  war. 
Gen.  Grant  fixed  his  headquarters  at  this 
point  in  1864,  and  during  bis  subsequent 


operations  a^ntinst  Richmond  it  was  the  base 
of  supplies  for  his  army. 

Ciuoad  Real.  A  town  of  Spain,  capital 
of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  about  100 
miles  south  of  Madrid.  The  French  under 
Sebastian  here  defeated  the  Spaniards  in 
Mapch,  1809. 

Ciudad  Rodrigo.  A  fortified  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Salamanca.  It 
was  occupied  by  the  Portuguese  in  1706,  and 
during  the  Peninsular  war  was  the  object  of 
frequent  contention  between  the  French  and 
the  allies.  In  June,  1810,  the  French  un- 
der Mass^na  invested  the  town,  and,  after  a 
eallant  defense  by  the  Spaniards,  it  was 
forced  to  surrender,  July  10.  In  January, 
1812,  after  a  siege  of  11  days,  the  place  was 
assaulted,  and  after  a  bloody  struggle  the 
British  succeeded  in  capturing  the  town. 
This  storming  was  one  of^the  most  brilliant 
events  in  English  military  annals. 

Civic  Crown.  Among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, was  a  crown  given  to  any  soldier  who 
had  saved  the  life  of  a  citizen.  It  was  com- 
posed only  of  oaken  boughs,  but  accounted 
more  honorable  than  any  other. 

Civi6re  (Fr*)*  A  small  hand-barrow, 
which  is  carriea  by  two  men,  and  is  much 
used  by  the  artillery. 

Civil  Authority.  See  Appendix,  Am- 
TiCLBS  OF  War,  59. 

CivU  War.    See  Wa»,  Civil. 

Civilized  Warfare.  See  War,  also  Hon- 
ors OF  War. 

Civita  Castellana.  A  town  of  Italy,  24 
miles  north  from  Rome.  "'In  its  neighbor- 
hood an  engagement  took  place  betw<fen  the 
Neapolitans  under  Mack  and  the  French 
under  Macdonald,  on  December  4,  1798. 

Civita  Vecchia.  The  principal  seaport  of 
the  Papal  States,  in  Italy,  built  on  a  hay  of 
the  Mediterranean.  It  was  frequently  sacked 
in  the  different  wars.  In  April,  1849,  a 
French  force  of  6000  men,  under  Gten.  Oudi- 
not,  landed  here  on  its  way  to  Rome,  where 
the  republic  had  been  proclaimed,  and  a  tri- 
umvirate appointed.  The  French  troops 
overthrew  Uie  republic  and  restored  the  pope 
to  Rome,  from  which  he  had  fied  in  1848. 

Civitella  del  Tronto.  A  fortified  town 
of  Italv,  in  the  province  of  Abruzzo  Ultra. 
Here  the  Neapolitan  garrison  surrendered 
to  the  Piedmontese  general  Mezzacapo  on 
March  20,  1861. 

Clarigation.  In  Roman  antiquity,  a  cer- 
emony which  always  preceded  a  formal  dec- 
laration of  war.  The  chief  of  the  heralds 
went  to  the  territory  of  the  enemy,  where, 
after  some  solemn  prefatory  indication,  he, 
with  a  loud  voice,  intimated  that  he  declared 
war  against  them  for  certain  reasons  specified, 
such  as  injury  done  to  the  Roman  allies,  or 
the  like. 

Claymore  (Oaelie^  signifying  great  glaive, 
or  sword).  ProperW  a  great  two-handed 
sword,  used  by  the  Highlanders  only. 

Clayonages  {FrX  A  species  of  hurdle, 
with  which  the  timher-work  of  a  gallery  is 
covered.    It  is  likewise  used  in  saps. 
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Clermont.  A  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Oisei  16  miles  by  rail  south-south- 
eaflt  of  Beauvais.  It  was  burned  by  the 
English  in  1859;  besieged  by  Marshal  de 
Boussac  in  1480 ;  (»ptured  by  the  English 
in  1484 :  taken  by  Henry  Tv,  in  1696,  and 
occupied  by  the  Prince  de  Gondd  in  1615. 

Clermont-Ferrand.  A  city  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  Puy-4e-D6me.  It 
was  captured  by  the  Yandals  in  408;  be- 
Bie«^  without  success  by  the  Yisigoths  in 
478.  It  was  taken  by  Thierry  in  506 ;  sacked 
by  Pepin  in  761 ;  captured  by  the  Nor- 
mans m  868.  The  great  council  in  which 
the  crusades  originated  was  held  here  in 
1095. 

Clice  {Fr.),  A  long  and  curved  Turkish 
sabre. 

elide  (Fr,),  A  machine  of  war,  used 
during  the  Middle  Ages  to  throw  rocks  on 
besieging  parties. 

Clifton  Moor  (England).  Here  the  Scotch 
insurgents  were  defeated  by  the  royal  troops 
in  1745. 

Clipeus.  A  lar^e  shield  worn  by  the  an- 
cient Greeks  and  Komans,  which  was  orig- 
inally of  a  circular  form,  made  of  wicker- 
work  or  wood  covered  over  with  ox-hides 
several  folds  deep,  and  bound  round  the  edge 
with  metal. 

Clontarf.  A  place  near  Dublin,  Ireland, 
the  site  of  a  battle  fought  on  Good  Friday, 
April  28, 1014,  between  the  Irish  and  Danes, 
the  former  headed  by  Brian  Boroihme,  mon- 
arch of  Ireland,  who  defeated  the  invaders, 
after  a  Ions  and  bloody  engagement.  Brian 
was  wounded,  and  soon  afterwards  died. 
His  son  Murchard  also  fell,  with  many  of 
the  nobility ;  11,000  Danes  are  said  to  have 
perished  in  the  battle. 

Close  Column.  A  column  of  troops  in 
which  the  subdivisions  are  at  less  than  fiiU 
distance, — that  is,  less  than  the  length  of 
one  of  the  subdivisions. 

Clostercamp.  A  village  of  Bhenish  Prus- 
sia. Here  the  French  gained  a  victory  on 
October  15-16,  1760. 

Closterseven  (Hanover),  Convention  of. 
Was  entered  into  September  8, 1757,  between 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  third  son  of 
Geoi^e  II.,  and  the  Duke  of  Bichelieu,  com- 
manaer  of  the  French  armies.  By  its  hu- 
miliating stipulations,  88,000  Hanoverians 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  were  dispersed. 
The  duke  immediately  afterwards  resigned 
all  his  military  commands,  and  the  conven- 
tion was  soon  oroken  by  both  parties. 

Clothing.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  to  prescribe  the  kind  and 
quality  of  clothincr  to  oe  issued  annually  to 
tne  troops  of  the  United  States.  The  man- 
ner of  issuing  and  accounting  for  clothing 
shall  be  established  by  general  regulations  of 
the  War  Department  The  clothing  of  the 
British  army  is  determined  by  a  permanent 
board,  composed  of  the  commander-in-chief 
and  a  certain  number  of  general  officers, 
who  act  under  the  authority  of  the  sover- 
eign. 


Club,  To.  To  throw  into  confusion,  to 
deform  through  ignorance  or  inadvertence. 
To  eltib  a  haUalion,  to  throw  it  into  confii- 
sion.  This  happens  through  a  temporary 
inability  in  the  commanding  officer  to  re- 
store any  given  body  of  men  to  their  natu- 
ral front  in  line  or  column,  after  some  ma- 
noeuvre has  been  performed. 

Coa.  A  river  in  Portugal,  province  of 
Belra.  The  spur  which  separates  the  Coa 
from  the  Agueda  incloses  the  plateau  of  Fu- 
entes  d'Onore,  famous  for  the  battle  of  1811, 
which  was  fought  by  Mass^na  with  the  Eng- 
lish.   See  Ftjentes  d'Onors. 

Coat-armor.  Goats  of  arms ;  armorial  en- 
signs. 

Coat  of  Arms.  A  habit  formerly  worn 
by  kniehts  over  their  armor.  It  was  a  short- 
sleeved  coat  or  tunic  reaching  to  the  waist, 
and  embroidered  with  their  armorial  en- 
signs and  various  devices.  Any  representa- 
tion of  the  armorial  devices  upon  such  a 
habit ;  an  armorial  device. 

Coat  of  Mail.  A  piece  of  armor  cover- 
ing the  upper  portion  of  the  body,  consist- 
ing of  a  net- work  of  iron  rings. 

Coblentx.  A  fortified  town  of  Bhenish 
Prussia,  situated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Bhine 
and  Moselle,  opposite  the  great  Prussian 
fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein.  In  1794  this 
place  was  taken  by  Napoleon  I.,  and  made 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Bhine 
and  Moselle. 

Cocherel.  Near  Evreuz,  Northwest 
France.  Here  Bertrand  and  Du  Guesclin 
defeated  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  took  pris- 
oner the  Captal  de  Buch,  May  16, 1864. 

Cochin.  A  city  of  Hindostan,  presidency 
of  Madras.  It  was  held  by  the  Portuguese 
in  1508 ;  by  the  Dutch  in  1668 ;  was  taken 
by  the  British  in  1796,  and  ceded  to  them  in 
1814. 

Cockade  (Fr.  cocardeY  The  word  signi- 
fied originally  a  cockea-hat,  or  a  hat  with 
the  broad  flap  looped  up  on  one  side,  and 
then  applied  to  the  knot  of  ribbon  with 
which  the  loop  is  ornamented.  The  word  is 
now,  however,  restricted  to  signify  an  ap- 
pendage worn  on  the  hat  of  military  and 
naval  officers. 

Cock-feather.  In  archery,  the  feather 
which  stood  up  on  the  arrow,  when  it  was 
rightly  placed  upon  the  string,  perpendicu- 
larly upon  the  cock  or  notch. 

Code.  A  compilation  or  collection  of  laws 
made  by  public  authority,  as  the  Code  Napo' 
Uon. 

Code.  A  list  of  signal  symbols.    See  Sio- 

KALIKO. 

Codogno.  A  town  of  Italy,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Milan,  between  the  Adda  and  the 
Po.  Here  the  Austrians  were  defeated  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1746,  and  by  the  French  in 
1796. 

Coehom.  So  named  from  the  military 
engineer.  Baron  Van  Coehom,  who  invented 
it.  It  is  a  small  howitzer,  or  mortar,  gen- 
erally 4|  inches  caliber.  These  implements 
of  war,  being  easily  moved  and  ac^usted, 
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and  taking  little  powder,  are  found  very' 
useful  in  sieges,  if  grouped  in  great  num- 
bers. 

Coehom  Beds.  See  Ordnancs,  Car- 
BiAOss  roB  Mortar  Beds. 

Coeverden,  Coevorden,  or  Koevorde.  A 
fortified  town  of  Holland ;  it  was  captured 
by  the  French  in  1795. 

Coffer.  In  fortification,  a  hollow  lodg- 
ment, sunk  in  the  bottom  of  a  dry  ditcn, 
from  6  to  7  feet  deep,  and  f^om  16  to  18  feet 
broad.  Its  length  corresponds  with  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  said  ditch,  from  side 
to  side.  The  besieged  generally  make  use 
of  these  coffers  to  repulse  the  besiegers 
when  they  attempt  to  pass  the  ditch ;  they 
are  distinguished  only  by  their  length  from 
caponnUres.  They  are  covered  with  joists, 
hurdles,  and  earth,  raised  2  feet  above  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch,  so  as  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  a  loop-holed  parapet. 

Cohort.  A  division  of  tne  ancient  Roman 
armies,  consisting  of  about  600  men,  divided 
into  centuries.  It  was  the  tenth  part  of  a 
legion,  and  its  number,  consequently,  was 
under  the  same  fluctuation  as  that  of  the 
legions.  In  the  time  of  the  empire  the  co- 
hort often  amounted  to  1000  men. 

Coif.  Was  originally  an  iron  skull-cap, 
worn  by  knights  under  their  helmets;  it 
was  introduce  before  1269.  It  is  now  es- 
pecially applied  in  Great  Britain  to  a  cap 
worn  by  sergeants-at-law. 

Coimbra.  An  ancient  city  of  Portugal, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Beira.  It  appears 
to  nave  been  originally  built  by  the  Goths ; 
from  them  it  passed  to  the  Moors,  from 
whom  it  was  finally  conquered  in  1064  by 
Fernando  the  Great,  aided  by  the  gallant 
Cid.  It  was  taken  by  the  troops  under  the 
British  colonel  Kent,  October  7,  1810. 

Coin  (Fr.  coin  (VarHUeur),  In  gunnery, 
a  kind  of  wedge  to  lay  under  the  breech  of 
a  eun,  in  order  to  raise  or  depress  the  metal. 
Written  also  quoin, 

Colberg,  or  Kolberg.  A  strongly  fortified 
seaport  of  Prussian  Pomerania.  It  stands 
on  a  hill,  surrounded  with  swamps  which 
can  be  laid  under  water,  and  is  cniefiy  re- 
markable for  the  protracted  sieves  it  has 
undergone.  In  1102,  Duke  BoTeslaus,  of 
Poland,  besieged  it  in  vain.  It  endured  long 
sieges  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War  and  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  and  again  in  1807,  when 
it  was  most  gallantly  deluded  against  the 
French. 

Colchester.  The  chief  town  in  the  county 
of  Essex,  England.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Danes  in  921  by  Edward  the  Elder,  who 
founded  the  castle.  It  was  ravaged  by  the 
plague  in  1848,  in  1860,  and  aeam  in  1665. 
In  1648  it  was  taken  by  Lord  Gk)ring  for 
Charles  I.,  but  was  retaken  by  Fairfax  after 
a  siege  of  11  weeks,  when  the  castle  was  dis- 
mantled. 

Cold  Harbor.  A  village  of  Hanover  Co., 
^a.,  about  10  miles  northeast  of  Kichmond. 
During  the  civil  war  a  series  of  desperate 
struggles  took  place  in  and  around   this 


place  (May  28-June  8,  1864)  between  the 
forces  of  Gens.  Grant  and  Lee,  resulting  in 
a  loss  of  probably  18,000  men  on  the  Fed- 
eral side. 

Coldstream.  A  border-town  of  Scotland, 
in  Berwickshire,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tweed.  Near  this  place  is  the  famous  ford 
where  the  English  and  Scottish  armies  for- 
merly crossed  the  Tweed.  Here  Gen.  Monk 
raised  the  regiment  still  known  as  the  Cold- 
stream Guards. 

Coldstream  Guards.  A  regiment  In  the 
Foot  Guards,  or  Household  Brigade,  is  the 
oldest  corps  in  the  British  army  except  the 
First  Foot.  It  was  raised  at  Coldstream  in 
1660,  by  Gen.  Monk,  and  was  first  called 
Monk's  regiment,  but  when  Parliament  con- 
sented to  give  a  brigade  of  guards  to  Charles 
II.,  this  corps,  under  its  present  name,  was 
included  in  it. 

College  of  Arms.    See  Hkrald's  Col- 

LEOB. 

Collet  (Fr.),  In  gunnery,  that  part  of  a 
cannon  which  is  between  the  astragal  and 
the  muzzle. 

Colmar.  A  city  of  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Haut-Rhin.  This  city  had 
an  active  share  in  the  civil  wars  under  Ro- 
dolph  of  Haps  burg  and  Adolphe  of  Nassau ; 
it  was  captured  by  the  Swedes  in  1632 ;  by 
the  French  in  1685  and  1678.  It  was  ceded 
to  France  by  the  peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697. 
Occupied  by  the  Bavarians  on  January  8, 
1814. 

Colocotroni.    See  Kolocotboki. 

Cologne.  A  fortified  city  of  Prussia,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Rhenish  Prussia, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  a  fort- 
ress of  the  first  rank.  *It  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1795,  and  assigned  to  Prussia  in 
1814. 

Colombia,  United  States  of.  A  republic 
of  South  America,  known  by  this  name  since 
1861,  but  formerly  called  New  Granada.  It 
united  with  Venezuela  in  1819,  and  estab- 
lished one  central  government  for  the  pur- 
pose of  resisting  Spain,  but  in  1829  was  sep- 
arated from  it,  and  soon  after  another  re- 
public— that  of  Ecuador — was  formed  from 
It,  three  republics  being  thus  formed  out  of 
what  was  formerly  but  one. 

Colombo.  A  fortified  seaport  town  and 
capital  of  Ceylon ;  it  was  fortified  in  1688 
by  the  Portuguese,  who  were  expelled  by 
the  Dutch  in  1666;  the  latter  surrendered 
it  to  the  British,  February  15,  1796.  The 
British  troops  were  murdered  here  in  cold 
blood  by  the  Adigar  of  Candy,  June  6,  1808. 

Colonel.  The  title  of  the  highest  of9cer 
of  a  regiment,  ranking  next  bebw  a  briga- 
dier-general, and  above  a  lieutenant-colonel. 
The  rank  of  captain  in  the  navy  corresponds 
with  this  title. 

Colonel,  Lieutenant-.  The  rank  next  bo- 
low  that  of  colonel. 

Coloniado  Santissimo  Sacramento  (i.e., 
Colony  of  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament).  A 
fortified^  maritime  town  of  South  America, 
in  Uruguay,  opposite  Buenos  Ayres.    On 
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August  81, 1845,  it  was  taken  by  the  English 
and  French  fleets.  * 

Colonial  Corps.  Are  certain  regiments 
forming  part  of  the  re^lar  army  of  the 
British  empire,  and  paid  for  out  of  the  im- 
perial revenues.  The  native  troops  of  India 
are  paid  from  the  Indian  revenues. 

Colorado.  One  of  the  United  States, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Dakota  and  Ne- 
braska, on  the  east  by  Nebraska  and  Kansas, 
on  the  south  by  New  Mexico,  and  on  the 
west  by  Utah.  In  1867  an  exploring  party 
started  through  its  territory,  but  were  driven 
back  by  hostile  Indians.  The  country  is 
now,  however,  being  rapidly  settled,  owing 
to  its  great  fertility  and  the  presence  of 
auriferous  deposits. 

Color-bearer.    The  bearer  of  the  colors. 

Color-Guard,  The.  In  the  U.  S.  infan- 
tnr,  consists  of  the  color-bearer  and  a  guard 
of  7  corporals  in  each  regiment.  They  must 
all  be  good  soldiers  The  color-guard  is  at- 
tached to  the  right  centre  company  in  the 
line,  and  its  post  on  the  field  is  one  of  honor 
as  well  as  danger. 

Colomo.  A  fortified  castle  in  Italy,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Po  \  it  was  captured  by  the 
Marquis  de  Maillebois,  from  the  Austrians 
under  the  Prince  of  Wurtemberg,  in  1784. 

Colors.  A  military  term  applied  to  ban- 
ners or  flags  carried  by  each  regiment  of 
infantry.  The  banners  of  the  cavalry  are 
called  standards.  Each  U.  S.  regiment  has 
two  colors,  one  national  and  one  regimental. 

Colors.  In  heraldry,  the  colors  generally 
used  are  red,  blue,  black,  green,  and  purple, 
which  are  called  gules,  azure,  sable,  vert  or 
sinople,  and  purpure.  Colors  and  metals, 
when  engraved,  are  generally  indicated  by 
dots  and  lines:  oTj  gold,  by  dots;  argent^ 
silver,  is  left  plain ;  guleSf  red,  is  indicated 
by  perpendicular  lines  from  top  to  bottom ; 
{LsurCf  blue,  by  horizontal  lines  from  side  to 
side;  8tU>le,  black,  by  horizontal  and  per- 
pendicular lines  crossing  each  other;  vert, 
green,  by  diagonal  lines  from  rieht  to  left ; 
and  purpure f  purple,  by  diagonal  lines  from 
left  to  right. 

Color- Sergeant.  Is  the  sergeant  detailed 
to  carry  the  regimental  colors.  He  is  usual Iv 
selected^  for  military  deportment  and  sol- 
dierly bearing,  and  when  carrying  the  colors 
is  escorted  by  a  guard  of  7  corporals.  In 
the  British  service  he  has  a  distinct  rank, 
but  in  the  U.  S.  service  he  ranks  no  higher 
than  other  sergeants. 

Colt's  Pistol.  The  most  celebrated  of 
modern  revolvers.  Invented  by  an  Amer- 
ican, Col.  Samuel  Colt;  first  patented  in 
1835,  and  perfected  about  1845.  It  has  kept 
pace  with  the  times,  and  is  still  one  of  the 
first  of  its  kind. 

Columbia.  The  capital  of  South  Caro- 
lina, situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Con- 
garee  River.  It  was  taken  by  (Jen.  Sher- 
man's army,  February  17,  1865,  and  was 
then  much  i mured  by  fire. 

Columbiad  Qun.    See  Obdnancx,  Cok- 

8TBT7CTI0N  OF. 


Column.  Signifies,  in  military  evolu- 
tions, a  mass  of  soldiers  several  ranks  in 
depth  as  opposed  to  line.  There  may  be 
columns  of  brigades,  of  regiments,  of  di- 
visions, or  of  companies,  presenting  a  front 
of  limited  width,  but  a  depth  depending  on 
the  number  of  elements  in  the  column.  In 
a  battalion  the  formation  is  called  open 
column  when  the  distance  between  the  ele- 
ments of  the  column  is  such  as  to  admit  of 
their  wheeling  into  line ;  when  the  distance 
is  only  a  few  yards  it  is  termed  close  column; 
when  intermediate  between  these  two,  it  is 
**  column  at  half  distance."  Battalions  are 
drawn  up  in  column  with  either  the  right 
or  left  in  front,  or  the  battalions  may  be 
doubled  upon  tneir  centres.  To  pass  from 
column  into  line  is  to  '* deploy'';  to  pass 
from  line  to  column  is  to  "ploy."  Some- 
times the  name  column  is  given  to  a  small 
army,  especially  when  engaged  in  active 
operations.  In  drawing  up  troops  for  action, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  French  prefer  the 
column,  the  Americans  and  English  the 
formation  in  line. 

Column,  Military.  Among  the  Bomans, 
a  column  on  which  was  engraven  a  list  of 
the  forces  in  the  Roman  army,  ranged  by 
legions  in  their  proper  order.  They  had 
another  kind  of  military  column  called  col" 
umna  bellica,  standing  before  the  temple  of 
Janus,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  consul  de- 
clared war  by  throwing  a  javelin  towards 
the  enemy's  country. 

Column,  Triumphal.  A  column  erected 
among  the  ancients  in  honor  of  a  hero,  and 
decorated  with  various  kinds  of  crowns, 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  his  achieve- 
ments in  battle.  Each  crown  had  its  par- 
ticular name,  as  vallaris^  which  was  filled 
with  spikes,  in  memorv  of  his  having  faced 
a  palisade ;  muralis,  adorned  with  little  tur- 
rets or  battlements,  for  having  mounted  an 
assault;  navalisy  of  prows  and  beaks  of  ves- 
sels, for  having  vanquished  at  sea ;  obsidion 
aliSf  or  fframinaliSf  of  grass,  for  having  raised 
a  siege ;  ovans,  of  myrtle,  which  expressed 
an  ovation,  or  minor  triumph ;  and  trU 
umphaliSf  of  laurel,  for  a  grand  triumph. 

Comanche  Indians,  or  Comanches.  An 
extremely  warlike  and  predatory  tribe  of 
Mexico  and  Texas.  They  have  a  reserva- 
tion in  Indian  Territory  with  some  Kiowas 
and  Apaches.  See  Indians  and  their 
Agencies. 

Combat.  An  engagement  of  no  great 
magnitude,  or  one  in  which  the  parties  en- 
gaged are  not  armies. 

Combustion.  The  phenomena  attending 
intense  chemical  actions  which  are  accom- 
panied by  heat  and  light.  Usually  restricted 
to  the  burninff  of  bodies  by  their  union  with 
oxygen.  It  is  difllcult  to  draw  the  line 
where  combustion  ends  and  explosion  be- 
gins. 

Combustion,  Velocity  of.  Is  the  space 
passed  over  by  the  surface  of  combustion  in 
a  second  of  time,  measured  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  its  surface.    It  has  been 
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determined  that  the  velocitv  of  combustion 
of  dry  French  war-powder  is  0.48  inch,  and 
of  English  powder,  which  American  powder 
closdy  resembles,  is  0.4  inch. 

Comes.  Was  with  the  Romans  an  officer 
with  territorial  jurisdiction  in  the  proTincee, 
and  especially  on  the  frontiers. 

Comigne  (^.)*  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  extreme  mag- 
nitude,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  per- 
son who  originally  invented  it. 

Comines,  or  Commines.  A  town  of 
France,  situated  on  the  Lys,  opposite  the 
Belgian  town  of  the  same  name.  Near 
here  Oliver  de  Clisson  defeated  the  Flem- 
ings in  1882. 

Command.  In  fortification,  the  height 
of  the  top  of  a  parapet  above  the  ground  or 
another  work. 

Command.  A  body  of  troops,  or  any 
naval  or  military  force  or  post,  under  the 
command  of  a  particular  officer.  The  word 
command,  when  applied  to  ground  is  sy- 
nonymous with  overlook;  and  any  place 
thus  commanded  by  heights  within  ran^e 
of  cannon  is  difficult  to  defend,  if  the 
enemy  have  been  able  to  seize  the  heights. 

Command.  The  62d  Article  of  War 
Tqew,  122)  states  who  shall  command  when 
aifferent  corps  of  the  army  happen  to  join 
or  do  dutv  together,  but  as  the  wording  of 
this  article  has  been  interpreted  differently 
by  different  officers,  it  is  thought  best  to 
give  a  decision  rendered  by  President  Fill- 
more on  October  25, 1851,  in  Qeneral  Orders 
ft*om  the  War  Department.  The  62d  Arti- 
cle of  War  provides  that  **  If  upon  marches, 
guards,  or  in  quarters,  different  corps  of 
the  army  shall  happen  to  join,  or  to  do  duty 
together,  the  officer  highest  in  rank  of  the 
line  of  the  army,  marine  corps,  or  militia, 
by  commission  there,  on  duty,  or  in  quar- 
ters, shall  command  the  whole  and  give 
orders  for  what  is  needfUl  to  the  service, 
unless  otherwise  specially  directed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  case.''  The  interpreta- 
tion of  this  act  has  long  been  a  subject  of 
controversy.  The  difficultv  arises  lirom  the 
va^ue  and  uncertain  meaning  of  the  words 
**  Ime  of  the  army,''  which  neither  in  the 
English  service  nor '  in  our  own  have  a 
well-defined  and  invariable  meaning.  By 
some  they  are  understood  to  designate  the 
regular  army  as  distinguished  from  the 
militia;  by  others  as  meant  to  discriminate 
between  officers  by  ordinary  commissions 
and  those  by  brevet ;  and  finally,  by  others, 
to  designate  an  officer  not  belonging  to  the 
staff. 

The  President  states  that  "He  has  ma- 
turely considered  the  question,  and  finds 
himself  compelled  to  differ  from  some  for 
whose  opinions  he  entertains  a  very  high 
respect.  His  opinion  is,  that  although  these 
words  may  sometimes  be  used  in  a  different 
sense  (to  be  determined  by  the  context  and 
subject-matter),  in  the  62d  Article  of  War 
they  are  used  to  designate  those  officers  of 
the  army  who  do  not  belong  to  the  staff,  in 


contradistinction  to  those  who  do,  and  that 
the  article  intended,  in-  the  case  contem- 
plated by  it,  to  confer  the  command  exclu- 
sively on  the  former."  In  the  discussion 
which  took  place  in  1828  relating  to  ordi- 
nary rank  and  rank  by  brevet,  the  then  Sec- 
retary of  War  (Gen.  Porter)  says,  "  Rank 
in  the  line  of  the  army  or  lineal  rank,  as 
understood  by  the  President,  is  applicable 
to  the  existing  piganization  of  that  portion 
only  of  the  army  which  is  intended  for  field 
operations  or  the  exertion  of  physical  force 
against  an  enemy.  It  is  commonly  used  in 
contradistinction  to  the  staff,"  etc.    He  then 

foes  on  to  show  that  in  the  62d  Article  it 
as  another  meaning,  —  House  Document 
58,  20th  Congress,  2a  session,  page  13.  In 
the  same  discussion,  Mr.  Drayton,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  expresses 
the  same  opinion.  He  says,  *<  Rank  in  the 
line  of  the  army  is  conceived  to  be  rank  in 
a  military  body  specially  organized  for  the 
exertion  of  physical  force,  or  in  other  words, 
for  combating  an  enemy ;  and  an  officer  in 
such  a  body  has  a  direct  and  paramount 
command  over  the  troops  which  compose  it. 
The  expressions  <rank  in  the  line  of  the 
army,'  *rank  in  the  line,'  *  lineal  rank,'  are 
generally  used  in  contradistinciion  to  staff 
appointments,"  He  adds,  <<  and  to  rank 
which  confers  upon  officers  only  an  occa- 
sional right  to  command,  including  brevet 
officers,"  etc.  Thus  we  see  that  these  gen- 
tlemen admit  that  these  words,  in  their 
proper  and  usual  signification,  are  employed 
to  aistinguish  the  combatant  from  the  staff 
or  non-combatant  portions  of  the  army. 

If  we  look  at  tne  policy  of  the  law,  we 
can  discover  no  reasons  of  expediency  which 
compel  us  to  depart  from  the  plain  and  or- 
dinary import  of  the  terms;  on  the  con- 
trary, we  may  suppose  strong  reasons  why 
it  may  have  been  deemed  proper,  in  the 
case  referred  to  by  the  article,  to  exclude 
officers  of  the  staff  fh>m  command.  In  the 
first  place,  the  command  of  troops  might 
frecjuently  interfere  with  their  appropriate 
duties,  and  thereby  occasion  serious  em- 
barrassment to  the  service.  In  the  next 
place,  the  officers  of  some  of  the  staff  corps 
are  not  qualified  by  their  habits  of  educa- 
tion for  the  command  of  troops,  and 
although  others  are  so  qualified,  it  arises 
from  the  fact  that  (by  laws  passed  long  sub- 
sequently to  the  article  in  question)  the 
ofilcers  of  the  corps  to  which  they  belong 
are  required  to  be  appointed  f^om  the  "  line 
of  the' army."  Lastly,  officers  of  the  staff 
corps  seldom  have  troops  of  their  own  corps 
serving  under  their  command,  and  if  the 
words  **  officers  of  the  line"  are  understood 
to  apply  to  them,  the  effect  would  often  be 
to  give  them  command  over  the  officers  and 
men  of  all  the  other  corps  when  not  a  man 
of  their  own  was  present,  an  anomaly 
always  to  be  avoided,  where  it  is  possible 
to  do  so.  Whatever  doubts  may  be  enter- 
tained on  this  subject  in  regard  to  the  offi- 
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cers  of  other  sUff  corps,  none  can  exist  in 
regard  to  those  of  the  Medical  Department 
and  the  Pay  Department.  The  law  of  1847 
expressly  excludes  them  from  command. 
Now  the  officers  of  these  corps  are  not  a 
distinct  and  independent  body,  but  are  a 
part  of  the  army,  and  as  they  cannot  com- 
mand, it  follows  that  when  on  duty  they 
must  be  commanded. 

Commandant.  An  officer  who  has  the 
command  of  a  garrison,  fort,  castle,  regi- 
ment, company,  etc. ;  called  also  com- 
mander. 

Commander-in-Chief.  The  title  given 
to  the  officer  who  has  supreme  command 
of  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  a  nation. 
The  President  is  ex  officio  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United 
States. 

Commands.  In  the  military  service 
there  are  two  kinds,  the  jtreparatory  com" 
mandy  such  as  forwcard,  wnich  indicates  the ' 
movement  that  is  to  be  executed,  and  the 
command  of  execution,,  such  as  march,  or 
HALT,  or  in  the  manual  of  arms,  the  part 
of  the  command  which  causes  the  execution. 
The  tone  of  command  is  animated,  distinct, 
and  of  a  loudness  proportioned  to  the  num- 
ber of  men  under  instruction. 

Each  preparatory  command  is  pronounced 
in  an  ascending  tone  of  voice,  out  always 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  command  of  exe- 
cution may  be  more  energetic  and  elevated. 

The  command  of  execution  is  pronounced 
in  a  tone  firm  and  brief.  The  trumpet 
ought  to  be  used  for  giving  commands 
whenever  it  can  be  done  to  advantage. 

Commilitones.  This  word  had  with  the 
Bomans  the  same  significance  as  the  Eng- 
lish words  comrade  soldier 8, 

Commissariat.  A  name  ^ven  to  the  or- 
ganized system  whereby  armies  are  piovided 
with  food  and  daily  necessaries.  In  the  old 
Boman  armies  the  duty  of  supplying  troops 
was  performed  by  the  qucetiore^  wm>  filled 
the  place  of  the  commissary  officers  of  our 
own  times.  In  the  XT.  S.  service  this  de- 
partment is  under  charge  of  an  officer  of  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general,  called  the  com- 
missary-general of  subsistence. 

Commissary.  In  general  means  any  one 
to  whom  the  power  or  authority  of  another 
is  committed ;  used  in  military  affairs  in 
relation  to  officers  who  have  charge  of  the 
subsistence  of  troops,  musters,  etc. 

Commissary  of  Muster.    See  MnaTBR. 

Comn&issary  Sergeants.  In  the  U.  S. 
service,  are  sergeants  who  are  selected  from 
the  line  of  the  army,  by  the  Secretary  of 
War ;  they  must  be  steady  and  reliable  men, 
and  their  duties  are  to  assist  the  commissary 
officer  in  receiving,  storing,  preserving, 
issuing,  selling,  and  accounting  for  the  sub- 
sistence supplies  at  their  posts,  according  to 
the  regulations  for  the  subsistence  depart- 
ments. 

Commission.  A  writing,  generally  in 
the  form  of  a  warrant  or  letters-patent,  au- 
thorizing the  performance  of  duties,  or  exer- 


cise of  powers  belongine  to  another.  Instru- 
ments oearing  this  title  are  issued  by  the 
Executive  to  officers  in  the  army  or  navy, 
who,  on  confirmation  of  their  appointment, 
are  known  as  commissioned  officers.  The 
practice  of  buying  and  selling  all  commis- 
sions under  the  rank  of  colonel,  which  for- 
merly prevailed  in  the  British  army,  was 
abolished  in  1871. 

Commissioned.  One  having  a  commis- 
sion ;  furnished  with  a  commission  ;  empow- 
ered or  authorized  to  act ;  as,  a  commissioned 
officer. 

Common  Time.  In  marching,  the  length 
of  the  direct  step  in  common  time  is  28 
inches,  and  the  cadence  is  at  the  rate  of  90 
steps  per  minute. 

Communication,  Line  of.  A  fantastical 
name  applied  by  Belidor  to  mines  with  im- 
mense charges,  which  he  proposed  to  use  for 
the  destruction  of  countermines,  and  which 
were  used  successfully  in  the  attack  of 
Sehweidnitz,  under  Frederick  II. 

Commutation.  Is  the  conversion  of  allow* 
ances,  such  as  fbel,  forage,  and  quarters, 
into  their  money  value. 

Comom.  A  royal  free  town  of  Hungary, 
48  miles  from  Buda.  Its  citadel  is  consid- 
ered one  of  the  strongest  in  Europe.  Its 
works  and  intrenchments  extend  about  7 
miles  alone  the  banks  of  the  rivers  (Waag 
and  Danube),  and  it  requires  for  its  defense 
at  least  16,000  men  and  400  pieces  of  artil- 
lery. It  has  the  reputation  of  being  impr^- 
nable,  and  justified  it  in  the  Hungarian  war, 
for  the  Austrians  besieged  it  from  October, 
1848,  to  September,  1849,  and  only  became 
masters  of  it  at  last  in  virtue  of  a  capitula- 
tion. 

Compagnies  de  Discipline  (Fr,).  "Com- 
panies of  discipline. ' '  These  companies  were 
created  by  Napoleon  I.  in  1802 ;  the  basis  of 
their  actual  organization  was  laid  by  a  royal 
order,  dated  April  1, 1818.  This  order  fixes 
the  number  of  companies  at  10, 6  of  fUsileers 
and  4  of  pioneers,  tne  former  to  be  composed 
of  soldiers  of  the  army  who  were  guilty  of 
indiscipline,  and  the  latter  to  be  formed  of 
men  of  the  former  who  were  deemed  incor- 
rigible. The  number  of  companies  is  now 
reduced  to  7,  who  are  stationed  in  Algeria. 
There  are  also  4  companies  similarly  or- 
ganized which  are  stationed  in  the  French 
colonies. 

Compagnies  d'Ordonnanoe  {Fr.),  The 
name  of  a  corps  of  cavalry,  which  was  or- 
ganized in  France  by  Charles  VII.  in  1489; 
It  numbered  16  companies,  and  the  entire 
strength  was  9600  men.  This  was  the  first 
regular  cavalry  organized  in  France. 

Company  (Fr.  compagnie).  In  military 
organization,  is  a  body  of  men  commanded 
by  a  captain,  and  forming  an  aliouot  part  of 
a  regiment  or  battalion.  In  the  British  ser- 
vice a  full  company  consists  of  about  100 
men,  and  a  regiment  of  infantry  eenerallr 
comprises.  10  or  12  companies,  or  if  there  M 
more  than  1  battalion,  each  has  this  number 
,  of  companies.    The  captain  of  each  corn- 
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pany  is  assisted  by  2  subalterns.  In  the 
U.  S.  army  each  regiment  of  infantry  is 
divided  into  10  companies,  and  each  com- 
pany has  a  captain  and  2  lieutenants.  The 
artillery  and  cavalry  r^ments  are  divided 
into  12  companies  each,  and  the  former  has 
a  captain  and  4  lieutenants  to  each  com- 
pany. See  Oroanizatiok. 
Company  Column.    The  successive  im- 

Srovements  that  have  been  made  in  fire-arms 
uring  the  last  hundred  years  have  been  fol- 
lowed b^  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  depth 
of  tactical  formations,  until  to-day  the 
**  open  order,"  or  the  formation  as  skirmish- 
ers, is  the  only  one  adopted  under  the  fire  of 
the  enemy.  In  the  most  recent  development 
of  the  "  open  order"  the  company,  composed 
of  250  men,  is  recognized  as  the  ^'  fisnting 
unit,"  while  the  battalion,  composed  of  1 
companies,  is  r^arded  as  the  "tactical 
unit," — that  is,  the  smallest  body  of  men 
that  can  be  safely  employed  independently. 
The  adoption  of  breech-loaders  has  not 
changed  the  principles  of  stratec^y  and  grand 
tactics,  nor  has  it  aiminished  the  number  of 
lines  in  which  armies  are  drawn  up  to  give 
and  receive  battle.  It  has  simply  demon- 
strated the  impossibility  of  attacking  posi- 
tions in  battalion  columns,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, has  necessitated  a  division  of  the 
troops  into  smaller  fractions,  which,  under 
fire,  can  be  movied  with  the  greatest  rapidity 
and  least  exposure,  thereby  insuring  the 
least  loss  of  life.  Hence  the  formation  of 
troops  in  "  company  column"  in  the  German 
and  other  European  armies. 

In  the  German  army,  the  comp)any  is 
formed  in  three  ranks ;  the  tallest  men  are 
in  the  ft'ont  rank ;  the  most  adroit  and  best 
•hots  are  selected  for  the  third  rank,  because 
the  special  duties  of  this  rank  require  these 
qualities;  the  distance  between  ranks  is  2 
feet.  The  company  is  divided  into  divisions 
(or  platoons).  If  the  divisions  consist  of 
20  or  more  files,  they  are-  divided  into  sub- 
divisions (or  half  platoons) ;  the  subdivisions 
are  again  dividea  into  sections  of  not  less 
than  4,  nor  more  than  6  files.  If  the  com- 
pany be  of  full  strength,  it  will  have  a 
front  of  72  files ;  each  division  will  contain 
86  files ;  each  subdivision  18  files ;  and  each 
■ection  6  files.  The  battalion  consists  of  4 
companies. 

Tne  "company  column"  is  formed  in  the 
following  manner:  The  battalion  being  in 
line,  at  the  command  to  "form  company 
column,"  the  third  rank  of  each  even  divis- 
ion of  the  right  wing  faces  about,  marches 
12  paces  to  the  rear,  nalts,  and  faces  to  the 
front;  the  first  and  second  ranks  of  the 
uneven  divisions  face  to  the  left,  and  place 
themselves  6  paces  in  rear  of  the  first  and 
second  ranks  of  the  even  divisions ;  the  third 
rank  of  the  uneven  subdivisions  faces  to  the 
left,  and,  filing  in  fW>nt  of  the  third  rank  of 
the  even  division,  forms  with  it  a  third  di- 
vision in  double  rank.  The  movement  is 
executed  in  the  uncadenced  step.  The  col- 
ttmii  when  formed  consists  practically  of  8 


platoons  in  double  rank.  In  the  left  wing 
the  movement  is  similarly  executed;  the 
even  subdivisions  ploying  in  rear  of  the 
uneven  subdivisions.  The  third  division  of 
each  column  is  called  the  "  shooting  divis- 
ion." 

In  the  French  army  the  company  is  formed 
in  2  ranks,  and  is  normally  aivided  into  4 
sections,  the  first  two  of  which  constitute 
the  first  platoon,  the  last  two  the  second 
platoon.  The  "  company  column"  is  always 
formed  on  the  seoona  section  fh>m  the  right, 
which  stands  fast ;  the  distance  between  sec- 
tions is  6  paces. 

The  "company  column"  in  Italy,  Austria, 
and  Russia,  as  in  France,  varies  very  slightly 
from  the  German. 

With  a  battalion  of  8  or  10  companies, 
subdivisions  may  be  dispensed  with,  and,  so 
long  as  this  organization  is  retained  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  the  "  company  column" 
*will  not  therefore  become  a  necessity. 
Should  the  r^mental  system  of  8  battal- 
ions, of  4  companies  each,  be  adopted,  all  of 
the  advantages  claimed  for  the  "company 
column"  can  be  secured  by  adopting  the 
double  column  of  fours  for  each  company. 
— Annies  of  Asia  and  Europe^  Upton. 

Compass,  Prismatic.  A  pocket  instru- 
ment for  measuring  horizontal  angles  by 
means  of  the  magnetic  meridian.  It  is  much 
employed  in  the  military  service  for  sketch- 
ing the  general  features  of  a  country,  and  in 
reconnoissances.  It  consists  of  a  small  glass- 
covered  box  containing  a  magnetized  needle 
attached  to  a  graduate  card.  A  si^ht-vane 
with  a  fine  wire  stretched  longitudinally  in 
the  slot  is  hinged  to  one  side  of  the  box.  On 
the  opposite  side  is  a  prism.  To  use  it  the 
sight-vane  is  turned  up  to  the  perpendicular. 
The  eye  is  applied  to  tne  prism,  and  the  wire 
directed  on  tne  object  The  division  in  the 
card  coinciding  with  the  reflection  of  the 
wire  gives  the  angle  with  the  meridian. 

Compassionate  Allowances.  In  the 
British  service,  are  grants  of  allowances 
which  are  made  to  the  legitimate  children 
of  deceased  ofiScers  of  the  land  forces  in  all 
cases  in  which  the  widow  of  the  ofiicer  would 
be  entitled  to  be  placed  on  the  pension-list, 
provided  it  be  shown  that  they  are  deserving 
objects  of  the  sovereign's  bounty,  and  are  in 
distressed  circumstances. 

Compi^gne.  A  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Oise.  It  was  besieged  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  1480,  who  failed  to  capture  it  owing 
to  the  brave  defense  made  by  its  governor, 
Flavia.  Joan  of  Arc,  who  came  to  the  as- 
sistance of  this  town,  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  English  besiegers.  The  emperor  Napo- 
leon III.  and  the  king  of  Prussia  met  here 
on  October  6,  1861. 

Complement  of  the  Curtain.  That  part 
in  the  interior  side  of  a  fortification  which 
makes  the  demi-gorg^. 

Complement  of  the  Line  of  Defense. 
The  remainder  of  the  line  of  defense  after 
the  angle  of  the  fiank  is  taken  away. 

Compliment.    The  military  mark  of  re- 
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spect  shown  bj  a  body  of  troops  to  official 
personagesi  to  an  officeri  or  to  another  body 
of  troops. 

CompOBltions,  Pyrotechnic.    See  Ptro- 

TBCHNT. 

Compound  Armor.  See  Armor  Plates. 

Compression  Strain.  See  Ordnangb, 
Strains  upon. 

Compulsion,  or  Ineviuble  Necessity. 
Is  a  constraint  upon  the  will  whereby  an 
officer  is  urged  to  that  which  his  judgment 
disapproves,  and  which,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
his  will  (if  left  to  itself)  would  reject.  As 
punishments  are,  therefore,  only  inflicted  for 
the  abuse  of  that  free  will  which  God  has 

fiven  to  man,  it  is  highly  just  and  equita- 
le  that  an  officer  should  be  excused  for 
those  acts  which  are  done  through  unavoid- 
able force  and  compulsion. 

Comrade.  A  soldier  who  acts  as  the 
friend  of  another  soldier,  rendering  him 
friendly  services,  etc.  Each  soldier  gener- 
ally has  one  special  friend  who  is  recognized 
as  his  comrade.  The  term  comrade  is  also 
extended  so  as  to  include  all  the  members  of 
a  particular  corps,  branch  of  the  service,  or 
the  army  generally. 

Concameau.  A  maritime  town  of  France, 
department  of  Pinistere;  it  was  taken  by 
Du  Guesclin  in  1878,  and  bv  the  Leaguers 
in  1576.  The  town  is  defended  by  a  fort  and 
surrounded  by  ancient  walls. 

Concave  Order  of  Battle.  See  Ordxr 
OF  Battle,  Concave. 

Concepcion.  A  port  of  Chili,  capital  of 
a  province  of  the  same  name.  In  1554, 1555, 
and  1G03,  it  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the 
Araucanians.  A  portion  of  it  was  again 
devastated  by  the  Araucanians  in  1828. 

Concord.  A  town  of  Middlesex  Co. ,  Mass., 
11  miles  from  Boston.  Here,  on  April  19, 
1775,  one  of  the  first  conflicts  took  place  be- 
tween the  Americans  and  the  British  troops. 
A  monument  is  erected  at  this  place  to  com- 
memorate the  event. 

Concrete.  A  coarse  building  mortar, 
containing  broken  stone,  gravel,  etc.,  used 
much  in  fortifications. 

Cond6.  A  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  North.  It  is  strongly  fortified 
and  has  a  military  arsenal.  In  1798  this 
town  was  taken  by  the  Austrians. 

Condemned  Property.  In  the  military 
service,  property  must  be  condemned  by  an 
inspector  before  it  can  rightfully  be  de- 
stroyed. 

Condottieri.  A  name  given  in  the  14th 
century  to  the  leaders  cf  certain  bands  of 
military  adventurers  in  Italy,  who,  for  booty, 
offered  their  services  to  any  party  in  any 
contest,  and  often  practiced  warfare  on  their 
own  account  purely  for  the  sake  of  plunder. 
The  Ckimpagniea  Orandes  in  France  at  about 
the  same  period  were  somewhat  similar  to 
the  condottieri,  and  were  so  powerful  at  one 
time  that  in  1861  they  routed  the  king's 
forces  at  Brirnais,  and  slew  Jacques  de  Bour- 
bon, constable  of  France. 

Conduct  Unbecoming  an  Officer  and  a 


Gentleman.  See  Unoentlbmanlike  or 
Unofficerlike,  and  Appendix,  Articles 
OF  War,  60  and  61. 

Confederate  Projectiles.  See  Projec- 
tile. 

Confederate  States  of  America,  or  South- 
em  Confederacy.  The  efforts  of  the  South- 
ern States  for  the  extension  of  slavery,  and 
the  zeal  of  the  Northern  States  for  its  aboli- 
tion, with  the  consequent  political  dissen- 
sions, led  to  the  great  secession  of  1860-61. 
On  November  4,  1860,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  Republican  candidate,  was  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Hitherto,  a 
President  in  the  interest  of  the  South  had 
been  elected.  On  December  20,  South  Caro- 
lina seceded  from  the  Union ;  and  Alabama, 
Florida,  Mississippi,  G^r^ia,  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Virginia  (efcept  West  Virginia), 
Arkansas,  Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina 
seceded  early  in  1861.  Jefferson  Davis  was 
inaugurated  President  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  February 
18,  1861.  For  important  events  of  the  civil 
war  which  ensued,  see  the  different  States 
of  America  throughout  this  work,  and  the 
names  of  battles,  etc.,  which  were  fought 
during  this  war.  On  the  20th  day  of  Au- 
gust, 1866,  the  President  (Andrew  Johnson) 
proclaimed  the  insurrection  at  an  end,  and 
that  peace,  order,  tranquillity,  and  civil 
authority  existed  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  United  States.* 

Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  The  league 
of  the  German  states,  formed  bv  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  July  12, 1806,  when  he  abolished 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  the  emperor 
of  Germany  became  emperor  of  Austria. 
In  December  it  consisted  of  France,  Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg,  Saxonv,  and  Westphalia;  7 
grand  duchies,  6  duchies,  and  20  principali- 
ties. The  princes  collectively  engaged  to 
raise  258,000  troops  to  serve  in  case  of  war, 
and  established  a  diet  at  Frankfort.  This 
league  terminated  with  the  career  of  Bona- 
parte in  1814.  It  was  replaced  by  the  Oer^ 
manic  Confederation^  and  It,  in  its  turn,  was 
replaced  by  the  North  German  Confederal 
tion. 

Confiscation.  The  appropriation  to  the 
public  use  of  private  property.  A  right 
which  is  conferred  unaer  certain  circum- 
stances by  the  laws  of  war.  See  Contra- 
band OF  War. 

Conflans  (near  Paris),  Treaty  of.  Be- 
tween Louis  XI.  of  France  and  the  Dukes 
of  Bourbon,  Brittany,  and  Burgundy,  Octo- 
ber 5,  1466.  By  its  provisions  Normandy 
was  ceded  to  the  Duke  of  Berry,  and  an  end 
was  put  to  the  **  War  of  the  Public  Good." 
It  was  confirmed  by  the  treaty  of  Peronne, 
1468. 

Congreve  Rocket.    See  Rocket. 

Coni,  or  Cuneo.  The  capital  of  a  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name  in  Piedmont,  it  was 
once  a  fortified  place,  and  had  to  undergo 
several  sieges.  After  being  taken  and  re- 
taken, the  victory  of  Marengo  gave  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  French,  who  demolished 
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the  fortifications  and  turned  them  into 
promenades. 

Connecticut.  One  of  the  original  States 
of  the  American  Confederation,  and  the  most 
southwestern  of  the  New  Ene^laud  States. 
The  country  was  early  explored  by  the 
Dutch,  but  the  first  permanent  settlements 
were  made  by  English  emigrants  in  1684. 
In  1687  the  settlers  were  much  annoyed  by 
Indians,  who  were  shortly  afterwards  sub- 
dued, however,  in  engagements  at  Mystic 
and  Fairfield,  and  never  after  gave  any 
serious  trouble.  The  State  took  an  active 
part  in  the  cause  of  American  independence, 
and  also  in  the  late  war  for  the  Union,  and 
throughout  both  these  eventful  conteste  she 
sustained  eminent  distinction  as  well  for  the 
wisdom  of  her  statesmen  as  for  the  bravery 
and  patriotism  of  her  Midlers. 

Conquer.  To  gain  or  acquire  by  force; 
to  take  possession  of  by  violent  means ;  to 
gain  dominion  over ;  to  subdue ;  to  reduce, 
etc.    To  gain  the  victory ;  to  overcome. 

Conqueror.  One  who  conquers ;  one  who 
subdues  and  brings  into  subjection  or  pos- 
session by  force  or  by  influence. 

Conquest.  The  act  of  conquering  or  ac- 
quiring by  force;  the  act  of  overcoming  or 
subduing  opposition  by  force ;  subjugation ; 
victory. 

Conquisitores.  So  were  called  the  re- 
cruiting officers  of  the  Romans. 

Conaarbruck.  A  village  of  Rhenish 
Prussia  where  the  French  were  defeated 
by  the  Due  de  Lorraine,  August  11, 1675. 

Conscription.  A  system  of  enrolling 
men  for  military  service,  which  is  in  vo^ue 
in  France  and  some  other  foreign  countries. 
Voluntary,  enlistments  beine  so  very  few, 
the  compulsory  system  of  keeping  up  the 
armies  is  deemed  indispensable.  An  account 
is  kept  of  all  the  youths  who  reach  the  age 
of  20  in  one  year,  and  out  of  these  the  num- 
ber required  for  the  army  is  drawn  by  lot. 

Cosigne  (Fr,).    Parole  or  countersign. 

Constable.  The  title  in  the  Middle  Ages 
of  the  highest  military  officer  in  France 
under  the  king.  The  term  comes  from  the 
low  Latin  phrase  cornea  attibuli,  count  of  the 
stables. 

ConsUble  of  the  Tower.  In  England, 
is  a  general  officer  who  has  the  chief  super- 
intendence of  the  Tower,  and  is  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower  Hamlets.  He  holds 
his  appointment  by  letters-patent  from  the 
sovereign,  and  is  not  removable  at  pleasure. 

Constantine,  or  Constantina.  A  forti- 
fied city  of  Algeria,  capital  of  a  province 
of  its  own  name.  It  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Girta,  celebrated  as  the  bulwark 
of  Numidia.  It  is  built  upon  a  high  rock, 
formed  into  a  species  of  neninsula  by  the 
Rummel.  It  was  besiegea  by  the  French 
in  1886,  but  held  out  till  October,  1887, 
when  it  was  taken  by  assault. 

Constantinople.  A  celebrated  citv  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  the  capital  of  the  Otto- 
man empire.  It  was  formerlv  called  By^ 
zantiumf  Dut  having  been  rebuilt  by  the  em- 


peror Constantino  in  828,  it  received  his 
name.  No  city  in  the  world  has  been  sub- 
jected to  as  many  numerous  and  celebrated 
sieges,  yet  it  was  only  taken  twice, — by  the 
Crusaders  in  1204  (held  by  them  till  1261), 
and  by  the  Turks  under  Mohammed  II., 
May  29,  1458, — an  event  which  completed 
the  extinction  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the 
East. 

Contest.  In  a  military  sense,  to  struggle 
to  defend ;  as,  the  troops  contested  every  inch 
of  i^round.  Earnest  struggle  for  superiority, 
defense,  or  the  like ;  strife  in  arms. 

Continental.  A  term  adopted  by  .the 
Americans  in  the  Revolutionary  war  in 
contradistinction  to  British. 

Contingent.  This  term  is  applied  to  the 
quota  of  troops  furnished  to  tne  common 
army  by  each  member  of  a  confederation  of 
states ;  the  7)roportion  of  troops  or  money 
furnished  by  each  party  to  an  alliance. 

Contingent.  In  the  British  service,  the 
sum  paid  monthly  to  each  captain  of  a  troop, 
company,  or  battery,  to  denray  the  expense 
of  stationery,  the  care  of  arms,  and  other 
minor  demands.  A  contingent  account  is 
also  the  account,  sent  in  by  a  staff-officer,  of 
money  expended  for  miscellaneous  purposes. 

Contours.  Are  the  lines  in  which  a  site 
or  ground  surface  is  cut  by  horizontal  planes, 
usually  taken  at  equidistances. 

Contraband  of  War.  Are  such  articles 
as  a  belligerent  has  by  the  law  of  nations 
the  right  of  preventing  a  neutral  from  fur- 
nishing to  his  enemy.  Articles  contraband 
of  war  are,  in  general,  arms  and  munitions 
of  war  and  those  out  of  which  munitions  of 
war  are  made.  Contraband  articles  are  sub- 
ject to  confiscation :  but  very  arbitrary  in- 
terpretations have  been  affixed  to  the  term 
by  powerful  states,  when  able  to  enforce 
them  by  arms.  Thus,  provisions  are  held 
contraband  of  war  when  it  is  the  object  to 
reduce  the  enemy  by  famine.  But  with  re- 
spect to  these  and  other  articles  not  in  their 
nature  contraband,  it  seems  to  be  the  prac- 
tice that  the  belligerent  should  purchase 
them  fVom  the  neutral  for  a  reasonable 
equivalent,  instead  of  confiscating. 

Contramure.  In  fortification,  is  a  wall 
built  before  another  partition-wall  to 
strengthen  it,  so  that  it  may  receive  no 
damage  from  the  adjacent  building. 

Contravallation.  In  fortification,  is  an 
intrenchment  formed  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  linie  of  circumvallation,  to  defend 
the  besiegers  against  the  enterprises  of  the 

farrison.  An  army  forming  a  siege  lies 
etween  the  line  of  circumvallation  and 
contravallation.  The  trench  of  this  line  is 
towards  the  town,  at  the  foot  of  the  parapet, 
and  is  never  made  but  when  the  garrison  is 
numerous  enough  to  harass  and  interrupt 
the  besiegers  by  sallies.  This  line  is  con- 
structed in  the  rear  of  the  camp,  and  by  the 
same  rule  as  the  line  of  circumvallation, 
with  this  difference,  that,  as  it  is  only  in- 
tended to  resist  a  body  of  troops  much  in- 
ferior to  a  force  which  might  attack  the 
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circumvallation,  its  parapet  is  not  made  so 
thick,  nor  the  ditch  so  wide  and  deep. 

Contre-fbrta  {Fr,).  Brick- work  which  is 
added  to  the  revetment  of  a  rampart  on  the 
side  of  the  terre-plein,  and  which  is  equal  to 
its  height.  Contre-forts  are  used  to  support 
the  body  of  earth  with  which  the  rampart  is 
formed.  They  are  likewise  used  in  the  re- 
vetments of  counterscarps,  in  gorges  and 
demi-gorges,  etc.  Ck>ntre-forts  likewise  form 
a  part  of  the  construction  of  powder-maga- 
zines, which  are  bomb-proof. 

Contreras.  A  celebrated  battle-field  of 
Mexico,  about  14  miles  south  of  the  capital. 
Here,  on  August  19  and  20, 1847,  the  Amer- 
ican forces  under  Gen.  Scott  defeated  and 
totally  routed,  with  loss  of  all  his  artillery, 
the  Mexican  general  Valencia. 

Contribution.  In  a  military  sense,  is  an 
imposition  or  tax  levied  on  the  people  of  a 
conquered  town  or  country. 

Control  Department.  In  the  British 
service,  is  the  department  which  performs 
all  the  administrative  duties  of  the  army,  in 
fact,  all  duties  neither  combatant,  educa- 
tional, nor  scientific.  It  has  a  sub>depart- 
ment  which  performs  all  work  connected 
with  supply  and  transport,  and  to  which  is 
attached  the  *'  Army  Service  Corps, ".a  body 
of  men  officered  bv  the  control  department, 
and  employed  as  butchers,  bakers,  military 
train,  dispensers,  hospital  attendants,  and 
those  engaged  in  non-combatant  duties  gen- 
erally. 

Controller.  In  the  British  service,  the 
highest  grade  in  the  control  department. 
The  officers  holding  it — ^three  in  number — 
rank  with  major-generals.  A  deputy  eon- 
troUer  belongs  to  the  second  CTade  in  the 
control  department.  Officers  holding  it  rank 
with  lieutenant-colonels. 

Convalescent.  A  soldier  who  though 
discharged  from  hospital  is  not  sufficienUy 
recovered  to  do  duty. 

Convention.  In  a  military  sense,  is  an 
agreement  made  between  hostile  armies  for 
some  well-defined  purpose,  such  as  the  evac- 
uation of  a  fort,  territory,  etc.  One  of 
the  most  celebrated  conventions  of  modem 
times  was  that  of  Gintra  (1808),  between  the 
French  and  the  English  generals. 

Conversion.  A  change  of  front,  as  of  a 
body  of  troops  attacked  m  the  flank. 

Conversion,  Bridge  by.    See  Pontons. 

Converted  Guns.  A  term  applied  to  cast- 
iron  guns  lined  with  wrought  iron  or  steel 
tube.  See  Ordnance,  Pallissb  and  Pab- 
60NS  Guns. 

Convex  Order  of  Battle.  See  Obdeb  of 
Battle,  Convex. 

Convoy.  In  the  military  service,  is  a  train 
of  wagons  laden  with  provisions  or  warlike 
stores,  or  a  detachment  of  troops  appointed 
to  guard  such  a  train. 

Cooling   of  Cannon.     See   Obdnancb, 

CONSTBCCTION  OT. 

Coptic  Legion.  In  1799  the  French  army 
in  Bgypt  not  receiving  any  reinforcements, 
grew  weaker  every  day  through  loss  in  com- 


bat and  disease,  when  Gen.  Kleber,  who 
commanded  after  the  departure  of  Napoleon, 
formed  a  corps  of  Copts,  or  native  Christians, 
about  600  strong,  wnich  was  known  by  this 
name.  They  were  armed  the  same  as  the 
French  troops. 

Cordon.  In  military  o]>erations,  is  a  line 
of  sentries  inclosing  or  guarding  any  par- 
ticular space  of  ground,  to  prevent  the  pass- 
age of  persons  oUier  than  those  belonging  to 
the  army.  The  word  also  applies  in  fortifi- 
cations to  a  row  of  stones  made  round  on  the 
outside,  and  placed  between  the  termination 
of  the  slope  of  the  wall,  so  as  not  to  be  of- 
fensive to  the  eye. 

Cbrdova.  A  city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  founded  about 
152  B.C.  ,*  taken 'by  the  Goths  in  572,  and 
made  the  capital  of  an  Arab  kingdom  in 
756.  It  was  rescued  from  the  Arabs  by 
Ferdinand  III.  of  Castile  in  1286;  was 
taken  by  the  French  under  Dupont  and 
disgracefully  ravaged,  June  8,  1808;  sur- 
rendered to  Joseph  Bonaparte,  January, 
1810,  and  abandoned  by  the  French  in  1818. 

Corduroy  Road.  A  roadway  formed  of 
logs  laid  side  by  side  across  it,  as  in  marshy 
places;  so  called  from  its  rough  or  ribbed 
surface,  resembling  corduroy.     See  Cobd- 

WAY. 

Cordway.  This  wav  or  road  is  made  over 
extensive  marsh  tracks,  and  is  constructed 
as  follows,  jfrom  the  description  of  material 
usually  abounding  in  such  places:  Trees 
and  poles  of  almost  any  description  will 
be  found  to  answer.  Cut  as  many  as  is 
thought  requisite.  Divide  them  into  three 
classes,  — ground  -  poUsy  cross  -  poles ^  and 
stringers.  The  ground-poles  should  be  the 
largest  and  heaviest.  The  cross-poles  are 
comparatively  short  lengths,  and  fie  across 
the  ground-poles  with  their  ends  projecting 
some  distance  beyond.  They  are  laid  closely 
together,  and  then  secured  and  bound  down 
by  the  stringers  which  lie  on  them.  A 
tree-nail  driven  in  here  and  there  serves  to 
keep  all  inplace  by  nipping  the  cross-poles 
tightly.  The  ends  of  the  ground-poles  and 
stringers  mav  be  either  scarfed  and  tree- 
nailed,  or  laid  side  by  side  and  tied  with 
withers  or  strips  of  suitable  bark.  This  road 
is  quickly  made  and  found  very  useful  in 
transporting  the  supplies  of  an  army  over 
a  wet,  mar^y  country. 

Core.  "When  cannon  are  cast  hollow, 
after  the  plan  of  Rodman,  a  core  is  used  to 
make  the  bore.  It  consists  of  a  hollow  cast- 
iron  pipe,  fluted  on  the  outside,  called  the 
core-barrel.  This  is  wrapped  with  rope  and 
the  molding  sand  is  plastered  over  the  rope. 
A  water-pipe  entering  the  core-barrel  and 
reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom,  and  another 
leaving  it  near  the  top,  are  used  to  maintain 
a  circulation  of  water  through  it,  thus  cool- 
ing the  casting  from  the  interior. 

Corea,  or  Korea.  Is  an  extensive  penin- 
sular country  in  Northeastern  Asia,  whose 
limits  are  not  accurately  known.  It  is 
bounded  east  by  the  Sea  of  Japan,  south  by 
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the  Strait  of  Corea,  and  west  by  the  Whane- 
hai,  or  Yellow  Sea.  Corea  was  first  sub- 
jected by  the  Tartars,  but  in  about  1120 
B.C.  the  Chinese  appear  to  have  gained  pos- 
session of  the  country  The  Japanese  con- 
quered and  held  it  between  the  years  1692 
and  1698,  when  it  as^ain  fell  under  the  sway 
of  China,  and  still  pays  a  small  annual 
tribute  to  the  emperor. 

Corfu.  The  capital  and  principal  town 
of  the  Ionian  Islands.  It  was  first  occupied 
by  the  Phsecians,  and  then  by  the  Libur- 
nians ;  but  the  accounts  of  it  are  somewhat 
mythical  until  its  settlement  by  the  Corin- 
thians about  784  B.C.,  and  through  its  com- 
merce it  soon  after  acquired  a  considerable 
importance.  It  soon  quarreled  with  the 
mother-country,  and  after  many  vicissitudes 
of  fortune  passed  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Romans  about  229  B.C.  The  town  is 
defended  by  two  fortresses,  and  garrisoned 
by  British  troops  since  1864,  though  belong- 
ing to  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

Corinth.  An  ancient  and  celebrated  city 
of  Greece,  the  capital  of  a  department  of 
the  same  name,  situated  on  the  Isthmus  jot 
Corinth.  It  was  totally  destroyed  by  L. 
Hummius,  the  Roman  consul,  and  burnt 
to  the  ground,  146  B.o.  It  remained  in 
ruins  for  a  century,  and  was  rebuilt  in  the 
year  46  by  Julius  Ciesar,  after  which  it 
again  arose  to  be  a  populous  and  prosperous 
city.  After  the  taking  of  Constantinople 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  fi-om 
whom  it  was  retaken  in  1687  by  its  former 
possessors,  the  Venetians.  In  1715  it  was 
aeain  possessed  by  the  Turks,  who  held  it 
tni  1823,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Greeks. 

Corinth.  A  village  in  the  northeast  of 
Mississippi,  about  00  miles  east  of  Memphis. 
It  was  evacuated  by  the  Confederates  under 
Beauregard,  Mav  29, 1862,  and  next  day  oc- 
cupied by  the  IPederal  forces  under  Gen. 
Halleck.  The  Confederates,  under  Gens. 
Van  Dorn,  Price,  and  others,  attempted  to 
take  this  place,  but  they  were  thoroughly 
defeated  after  several  desperate  struggles  by 
Gen.  Rosecrans,  October  &-6,  1862.  The 
Confederate  loss  in  prisoners  alone  was  nearly 
8000. 

Corinthian  War.  B^an  895  B.C. ;  re- 
ceived this  name  because  it  was  carried  on 
mostly  in  the  neighborhood  of  Corinth ; 
waged  by  a  confederacy  of  the  Athenians, 
Thebans,  Corinthians,  and  Argives  against 
the  Lacedaemonians.  It  was  closed  by  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas,  887  B.C. 

Corium.  Leather  body-armor,  formed  of 
overlapning  leaves  or  scales,  worn  by  Ro- 
man soldiers,  and  those  of  other  nations. 
Its  use  was  continued  in  England  till  the 
reign  of  Edward  I. 

Cork.  A  city  of  Ireland,  capital  of  the 
county  of  the  same  name ;  built  in  the  6th 
century,  it  was  garrisoned  by  Henry  II., 
1172;  taken  by  Cromwell  in  1649.  The 
Earl  of  Marlborough  besieged  and  took  this 
city  from  King  James's  army,  1690. 

Comet  (It^  comettaj  a  *<  small  fiag"). 


Is  the  lowest  grade  of  commissioned  officers 
in  the  cavalry,  eouivalent  to  ensign  in  the 
infantry,  his  duty  being  to  bear  the  standard. 
In  the  IJ.  8.  army  there  are  no  cornets. 

Comet.  In  the  military  history  of  the 
ancients,  an  instrument  much  in  the  nature 
of  a  trumpet :  when  the  cornet  only  sounded, 
the  ensigns  were  to  march  alone  without  the 
soldiers;  whereas,  when  the  trumpet  only 
sounded,  the  soldiers  were  to  move  forward 
without  the  ensigns.  A  troop  of  horse  was 
so  called.  ^ 

Comette-blanche  (Fr.).  An  ornament 
which  in  ancient  times  served  to  distinguish 
French  officers  who  were  high  in  command. 
It  was  worn  by  them  on  the  top  of  their 
helmets.  It  likewise  meant  a  royal  standard, 
and  was  substituted  in  the  room  of  the  royal 
pennon.  The  cornette-blanche  was  only  un- 
nirled  when  the  king  joined  the  army ;  and 
the  persons  who  served  under  it  were  princes, 
noblemen,  marshals  of  France,  and  old  cap- 
tains, whose  orders  came  direct  fW>m  the  king. 

Coroneia.  An  ancient  town  of  Bosotia. 
The  Athenians  were  here  defeated  by  the 
B<Botians,  and  their  leader,  Tolmides,  slain, 
447  B.C.  The  Athenians,  Thebans,  Argives, 
and  Corinthians  having  entered  into  a  league, 
offensive  and  defensive,  against  Sparta,  Ages- 
ilaus,  after  diffusing  the  terror  of  his  arms 
from  his  many  victories,  even  into  Upper 
Asia,  engaged  the  allies  at  Coroneia  and 
achieved  a  great  victory  over  them,  894  B.c. 

Corporal.  In  the  military  service,  is  a 
non-commissioned  officer  next  in  rank  below 
a  sergeant.  He  is  distinguished  by  two 
chevrons  worn  on  the  arm. 

Corporal,  Lance.  A  private  soldier  who 
acts  as  corporal.  He  wears  one  chevron,  but 
has  no  increase  of  pay. 

Corporal- Major.  In  the  British  service, 
a  troop  corporal-major  is  the  non-commis- 
sioned officer  of  the  highest  rank  in  a  troop 
of  the  Household  Cavalry ;  his  position  and 
authority  are  the  same  as  those  of  a  color- 
serseant  of  infantry.  A  regimental  corporal- 
major  is  the  non-commissioned  officer  of  the 
highest  rank  in  each  of  the  three  regiments 
of  Household  Cavalry,  and  corresponds  to  a 
sergeant-major  of  infantiy. 
■  Corporal's  Guard.  Used  to  indicate  a 
detachment  of  several  men  under  arms.  May 
be  applied  to  a  squad  equal  to  that  usually 
placea  under  the  charge  of  a  corporal  for 
drill,  police,  guard  duty,  etc.  Generally 
made  use  of  in  a  derisive  manner. 

Corps.  A  body  of  men ;  especially  a 
body  of  troops ;  an  organized  part  or  division 
of  an  army. 

Corps  d'Arm^e.  In  the  military  organi- 
zation of  large  armies  two  or  more  divisions 
form  a  corps  d^armeCj  or  army  corps,  which 
is  complete  in  itself  as  an  army,  with  every- 
thing needed  for  service.  In  European 
states,  where  large  standing  armies  are  kept, 
this  custom  of  dividing  them  into  corps, 
each  under  an  officer  of  very  high  rank,  and 

Jiuartering  them  in  different  provinces,  is 
ollowed  even  in  times  of  peace. 
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Correspondence,  OfficiaL  Is  corresTODd- 
ence  carried  on  officially  between  military 
officers  and  various  departments  of  the  ser- 
vice, such  as  orders,  reports,  letters,  indorse- 
ments, etc.  All  official  correspondence  be- 
tween the  heads  of  the  different  departments 
of  the  staff  of  any  command  ana  its  com- 
mander must  pass  through  the  adjutant- 
general,  assistant  adjutant-general,  or  ad- 
jutant of  the  command,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Communications  to  or  from  a  commander  and 
those  under  his  command  must  pass  through 
the  adjutantrgeneral,  assistant  adjutant-gen- 
eral, or  adjutant  on  dutj^  with  it;  excepting 
only  such  communications  between  a  dis- 
bursing officer  and  the  chief  of  his  particular 
branch  of  the  staff  as  relate  exclusively  to 
the  ordinary  routine  of  business  in  their  own 
department.  All  communications,  whether 
from  an  inferior  to  a  superior,  or  vice  versa^ 
are,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be  passed  through 
the  intermediate  commanders.  The  same 
rule  governs  in  verbal  applications:  for 
exam^e,  a  lieutenant  seeking  an  indulgence 
must  apply  through  his  captain,  the  captain 
througn  the  adjutant,  and  so  on.  All  corre- 
spondence relating  to  or  involving  the/w- 
sonnel  of  the  army  when  forwarded  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  his  orders,  must  be 
forwarded  through  the  adjutant-general  for 
the  consideration  of  the  general  of  the  army. 

Corridor.  The  covered  way  lying  round 
the  whole  compass  of  the  fortifications  of  a 
place. 

Corselet.  A  little  cuirass,  or  piece  of 
armor  to  cover  the  front  of  the  body,  worn 
formerly  by  pikemen. 

Corsica.  An  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
held  by  the  French.  This  island  has  been 
successively  occupied  by  the  Carthaginians, 
Bomans,  Ghoths,  Saracens,  Franks,  the  popes, 
and  Genoese;  and  lastly  by  the  French,  in 
whose  possession  it  now  remains,  and  to 
whom  it  was  ceded  by  the  Genoese  in  1768. 
This  island  was  held  by  the  British  from 
June,  1794,  to  Oct.  22,  1796. 

Cortege.  The  official  staff,  civil  or  mili- 
tary. 

Corns,  Conipedion,  or  Cyropedium.  A 
plain  in  Phrygia,  Asia  Minor,  where  the 
aged  Lysimachus  was  defeated  by  Seleucus, 
and  slain,  281  B.C.  These  two  were  the  only 
survivors  of  Alexander  the  Great's  generals. 

Corygaum.  An  insignificant  village  in 
the  presidency  of  Bombay ;  historically  inter- 
esting in  connection  with  the  final  subjua^a- 
tion  of  the  Peishwa  of  the  Mahrattas.  On 
Jan.  1,  1818,  it  was  defended  for  nine  hours 
by  a  mere  handful  of  men  under  Capt. 
Staunton,  against  a  native  force  numbering 
at  least  8000  infantry  and  about  20,000 
cavalry,  the  struggle  terminating  in  the  re- 
pulse of  the  assailants  after  terrible  slaughter. 

Cossacks  (Buss.,  Kasacks),  A  military 
organization  of  irregulars  in  the  Bussian 
service.  They  contribute  much  to  the  mili- 
tary strength  of  Bussia ;  but  several  insur- 
rections, of  which  the  most  alarming  was 
that  of  1778,  have  taken  place  since  they 


became  subjects  to  the  Bussian  govern- 
ment. 

Cossova.  A  plain  in  Servia.  Here 
Amurath  I.  totally  defeated  the  Christian 
army  (Servians,  Hungarians,  etc.),  Septem- 
ber, 1889;  but  was  himself  killed  by  an 
expiring  soldier.  At  this  place,  in  1448, 
Jonn  Huniades  was  defeated  by  a  Turkish 
army  four  times  larger  than  his  own.   - 

Costa  Rica.  The  most  southern  state  of 
Central  America;  bounded  north, by  Nica- 
ragua, northeast  by  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
south  by  New  Granada,  and  south  and 
west  by  the  Pacific.  The  government  of 
.Costa  Rica  was  established  in  1882,  and  is 
accounted  as  the  best  and  most  liberal  in 
Central  America. 

Coston's  Lights.  Colored  pyrotechnical 
compositions  used  for  night  signaling.  Some- 
times used  in  the  form  of  a  pistol  cartridge. 

Cotice,  or  Cost.  In  heraldry,  one  of  Uie 
diminutives  of  the  bend.  It  is  a  fourth  part 
of  the  bend,  and  is  usually  borne  in  couples, 
with  a  head  between. 

Couchant.  In  heraldry,  a  beast  lying 
down,  with  his  head  up,  is  couchant.  If  the 
head  is  down,  he  is  dormant. 

Coulmiers.  A  village  10  miles  west  of 
Orleans,  Central  France.  Here  the  Bava- 
rians under  Gen.  Von  der  Tann  were  de- 
feated by  the  French  army  of  the  Loire  un- 
der G^n.  d'Aurelle  de  Paladines,  who  took 
about  2000  prisoners,  Nov.  9,  1870,  and  re- 
gained Orleans. 

Council  of  War.  A  conference  of  offi- 
cers in  military  or  naval  warfare,  on  some 
matter  in  which  the  commander  wishes  to 
fortify  his  iudgment  bv  an  appeal  to  that  of 
others.  The  commandant  of  a  garrison  gen- 
erallv  solicits  the  opinion  of  a  council  of 
war  before  surrendering  to  besi^ers. 

Counter-approach.  A  trench  by  which 
the  besieged  proceeds  to  meet  the  approaches 
of  the  besiegers.    It  is  generally  *zigzag. 

Counter-arch.  A  vertical  arch  connect- 
ing the  top  of  the  counter-forts. 

Counter-battery.  A  battery  which  re- 
turns the  fire  of  an  opposing  battery. 

Counter-changed.  In  heraldry,  when 
several  metals  and  colors  are  intermixed,  one 
being  set  against  the  other,  they  are  said  to 
be  counter-changed. 

Counter-forts.  Interior  buttresses  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  strengthening 
masonry  revetments. 

Counter-guards.  Sometimes  called  cou- 
vre-faces,  are  works  constructed  in  perma- 
nent fortifications  to  cover  a  bastion  or  demi- 
lune. Thev  consist  of  two  faces  forming  a 
salient  angle. 

Counterhurters.  In  gunnery,  are  pieces 
of  iron  bolted  to  the  rails  on  which  the  gun- 
carriage  moves  to  check  it  in  front  and  rear. 
See  Obdnanck,  Carriaobs  70r,  Ssa-coabt 
Carriages. 

Countermand.  To  revoke,  as  a  former 
command ;  to  direct  or  order  in  op[)osition 
to  an  order  previously  given,  thereby  an- 
nulling it,  or  prohibiting  its  execution. 
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Countennarch.  A  change  of  direction  of 
a  company  or  battalion  in  column  from  front 
to  rear,  by  a  flank  movement,  retaining  the 
same  ground. 

Countermine.  A  gallery  underground  so 
constructed  as  to  facilitate  the  formation  of 
mines,  by  means  of  which  those  of  the  enemy 
may  be  reached  and  destroyed. 

Countermine.  To  oppose  by  means  of  a 
countermine ;  to  frustrate  the  designs  of,  by 
sinking  a  well  and  gallery  in  the  earth,  in 
search  of  an  enemy's  mine. 

Counter-parole.  A  word  given  in  any 
time  of  alarm,  as  a  sij^nal. 

Counterpoise  Carnage.  A  gun-carriage 
which,  applied  to  a  gun  mount^in6ar6e^, 
allows  it  to  recoil  behind  the  parapet  or 
other  shelter,  and  by  means  of  a  counter- 
poise brings  it,  or  assists  in  bringing  it, 
again  into  battery  after  it  has  been  lo^ed. 
Among  the  best  known  of  these  carriages 
are  MoncrieJTs  and  Kinp^Sj — the  former  m- 
vented  by  Oapt.  Moncrieff,  of  the  British 
army,  and  the  latter  by  Gapt  W.  R.  King, 
of  the  U.  8.  Engineers.  In  Moncriefi^s  car- 
riage the  counterpoise  is  a  heavy  weight  be- 
tween the  cheeks  of  the  top  carriage.  In 
Kind's  the  weight  is  ift  a  well  under  tne  pin- 
tle-block, and  is  attached  to  the  carriage  by 
a  wire  cable. 

Counter-round.  A  body  of  officers, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  and  inspect  the 
rounds  and  sentinels. 

Counterscarp;  In  fortification,  is  the 
vertical  or  nearly  vertical  side  of  the  ditch 
nearest  to  the  besiegers,  and  opposite  to  the 
scarp  or  escarp.  It  is  generally  faced  or 
revetted  in  permanent  works,  to  render  the 
descent  into  the  ditch  diftcult. 

Counterscarp  Galleries.  Galleries  under 
the  counterscarp  at  the  salients,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  flanking  the  ditch. 

Countersign.  In  military  discipline  or 
manoeuvres,  is  a  watch-word  given  by  the 
commanding  officer  of  an  army  or  garrison 
daily,  in  order  that  a  friend  niay  be  distin- 
guished from  an  enemy.  The  countersign 
IS  given  to  sentinels,  and  others  who  are  im- 
m^iately  concerned.  It  is  eiven  in  garri- 
son to  prevent  unauthorized  persons  from 
passing  the  guards.  The  countersign  is 
usually  the  name  of  a  battle. 

Counter-swallowtail.  In  fortification,  is 
a  kind  of  an  outwork  very  much  resembling 
a  single  tenaille. 

Counter-trenches.  Are  trenches  made 
against  the  besiegers,  which  conseauently 
have  their  parapets  turned  against  tne  ene- 
my's approaches,  and  are  enfiladed  from 
several  parts  of  tne  place  on  purpose  to  ren- 
der them  useless  to  tne  enemy,  if  they  should 
chance  to  become  masters  of  them ;  but  they 
should  not  be  enfiladed  or  commanded  by 
any  height  in  the  enemy's  possession. 

bounter-vair.  A  heraldic  ftir.  It  differs 
from  vair  by  having  its  cups  or  bells  of  the 
same  tinctures  placed  base  against  base,  and 
point  against  point.  The  tinctures  are  or 
and  ature. 


Coup  de  Grace.  A  finishing  or  decisive 
stroke. 

Coup  de  Main.  A  sudden  and  vigorous 
attack,  for  the  purpose  of  instantaneously 
capturine  a  position. 

Coup  d'G£il.  The  gift  of  rapidly  grasp- 
ing and  turning  to  the  best  account  the  con- 
tingencies of  war,  and  the  features  of  the 
country  which  is  its  scene. 

Couped  (Pr.  eoupf).  A  term  in  heraldry, 
used  to  describe  the  head  or  any  limb  of  an 
animal  cut  off  from  the  trunk,  and  smooth. 
When  crosses,  bends,  bars,  etc.,  are  cut  so 
as  not  to  touch  the  sides  of  the  escutcheon, 
they  are  also  said  to  be  couped. 

Coupe-gorge  ( Fr. ) .  Literally  means  cut- 
throat. It  is  used  in  a  military  sense  to  sig- 
nify any  spot  or  position  which  affords  an 
enemy  so  many  advantages  that  the  troops 
who  occupy  it  must  either  surrender  or  be 
cut  to  pieces. 

Coupures.  In  fortification,  are  passages 
cut  through  the  glacis,  of  about  l2  or  16 
feet  broad,  in  the  re-entering  an^le  of  the 
covert  way,  to  facilitate  the  sallies  of  the 
besieged.  They  are  sometimes  made  through 
the  lower  curtain,  to  let  boats  into  a  little 
haven  built  in  the  re-entremt  angle  of  the 
counterscarp  of  the  outworks. 

Cour^on  {Fr.).  A  long  piece  of  iron 
which  is  used  in  the  artillery  and  serves  to 
constrain  or  tighten  cannon. 

Courier.  In  a  military  sense,  means  a 
messenger  sent  post  or  express  to  carry  dis- 
patches of  battles  eained,  lost,  etc.,  or  any 
other  occurrences  that  happened  in  war. 

Courland.  A  duchy  of  Livonia,  sub- 
jected to  Poland  in  1582,  conquered  by 
Gharies  XII.  of  Sweden  in  1701 ;  Brneet 
Biren,  duke,  1787;  his  son,  Peter,  1769; 
annexed  to  Russia,  March,  1795. 

Couronement,  or  Couronnement.  In  for- 
tification, implies  the  most  exterior  part  of  a 
work  when  tMBsieged. 

Courtel.  A  military  implement  which 
served  both  for  a  knife  and  a  dagger. 

Court-martial.  In  the  army,  a  tribunal 
for  the  examination  and  punishment  of 
offenders  against  martial  law  or  against  good 
order  and  discipline.  Under  tne  present 
construction  of  law,  members  of  courts-mar- 
tial become  judges  and  jurors.  In  ancient 
feudal  times  the  lords  had  arbitrary  power 
over  vassals  who  held  their  lands  by  tenure 
of  military  service,  and  punished  them  as 
they  saw  fit,  and  courts  of  chivalry  took 
cognizance  of  offenses  committed  by  the 
nobles.  With  the  decline  of  feudalism  the 
system  of  military  despotism  became  ob- 
noxious to  the  English  people,  and  although 
the  necessity  for  a  standing  army  was  im- 
mitted  in  time  of  peace,  it  could  only  exist 
with  the  consent  of  Parliament.  The  first 
military  act  passed  after  the  accession  of 
William  to  the  throne  of  England  is  be- 
lieved to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
present  system  of  courts-martial,  which  has 
also  been  adopted  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
American  service.    Parliament  having  been 
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notified  that  a  body  of  English  and  Scotch 
troopB  who  were  ordered  to  Holland  had 
mutinied,  that  body  passed,  on  April  8, 1689, 
an  act  for  punishing  mutiny,  desertion,  etc., 
which  has  been  renewed  annually  by  Par- 
liament to  t^e  present  da^.  It  authorized 
the  king  to  ^rant  commissions  to  certain 
ofilcers  to  hold  courts-martial  for  the  trial  of 
crimes  committed  by  officers  and  soldiers. 
Similar  acts  were  at  different  times  passed 
in  relation  to  offenses  committed  in  the  navy. 
A  court-martial  is  a  court  of  limited  and 
special  jurisdiction  called  into  existence  by 
force  of  express  statute  for  a  special  purpose, 
and  to  perform  a  particular  duty ;  and  when 
the  object  of  its  creation  is  accomplished  it 
ceases  to  exist.  The  law  presumes  nothing 
in  its  favor.  He  who  seeks  to  enforce  its 
sentences,  or  to  justify  its  conduct  under 
them,  must  set  forth  affirmatively  and  clearly 
all  the  facts  which  are  necessary  to  show 
that  it  was  leg^all^  constituted,  and  that  the 
subject  was  within  its  jurisdiction.  And  if 
in  its  proceedings  or  sentence  it  transcends 
the  limits  of  its  purisdiction,  the  members 
of  the  court  and  its  officer  who  executes  its 
sentence  are  trespassers,  and  as  such  are 
answerable  to  the  party  injured  in  damages 
in  the  courts  of  common  law.  Courts  are 
classed  into  general,  garrison,  summary, 
regimental,  and  field-officers',  according  as 
the  authority  convening,  the  nature  of  the 
offenses  to  be  inquired  into,  the  punishment 
to  be  awarded,  or  other  circumstances  may 
determine.  See  Appendix,  Articles  of 
War,  72  to  114;  also  Trial. 

Court  of  Honor.  Is  a  military  court  au- 
thorized by  the  regulations  of  the  Prussian 
service,  convened  for  the  purpose  of  sus- 
taining the  honor  of  the  service  and  of  indi- 
viduals, and  of  punishing  officers  who  may 
be  found  guilty  of  conduct  deviating  even 
in  the  least  from  the  principles  which  actuate 
military  men  as  men  of  honor.  The  court 
of  honor  of  a  regiment  consists  of  all  com- 
missioned officers  in  it,  except  the  prosecutor, 
the  defendant,  near  relations,  officers  appear- 
ing as  witnesses  in  the  case,  officers  on  leave, 
detached  service,  under  arrest,  or  awaiting 
trial  before  any  court ;  and  has  for  its  regular 
business  management  a  council  of  honor, 
consisting  of  the  senior  captain,  senior  first 
lieutenant,  and  senior  second  lieutenant.  The 
court  has  jurisdiction  over  all  acts  or  omissions 
(not  provided  for  by  any  fixed  laws]  which 
are  unofficerlike  or  ungentlemanly  in  their 
nature,  particularly  such  as  contracting 
debts,  improper  choice  of  societv,  excessive 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  gambling,  quar- 
rels, carelessness  or  neglect  of  duty,  and 
scandal.  With  the  exception  of  general 
officers,  all  officers  of  the  standing  army, 
the  reserve,  the  landwehr,  and  those  of  the 
retired  list  are  su^ect  to  the  laws  of  the 
court  of  honor.  The  court  to  investigate 
the  conduct  of  a  field-officer  is  made  up  of 
the  field-officers  of  the  division  to  which  the 
officer  belongs. 

Court  of  Inquiry.    In  the  military  ser- 


vice of  the  United  States,  is  a  legally  con- 
stituted court  which  may  be  ordered  by  the 
President  or  by  any  commanding  officer  to 
examine  into  the  nature  of  any  transaction 
of,  or  accusation  or  imputation  against,  any 
officer  or  soldier  upon  a  demand  by  the 
officer  or  soldier  whose  conduct  is  to  be  in- 
quired into.  It  may  consist  of  one,  two,  or 
tnree  officers,  and  a  judge-advocate  or  other 
suitable  person  as  recorder,  all  of  whom  are 
sworn.  It  has  the  same  powers  as  a  court- 
martial  to  summon  witnesses  and  to  examine 
them  on  oath.  Courts  of  inquiry  cannot 
award  punishment,  but  must  report  to  the 
officer  by  whose  order  they  were  assembled. 
(See  Appkkdix,  Articles  of  War,  115  to 
121;  also  Inquiry,  Board  of.)  In  the 
British  service  courts  of  inquiry  are  not 
regulated  by  any  statute  or  standing  r^ula- 
tion,  but  depend  on  the  will  of  the  sovereign, 
or  of  the  superior  officer  convoking,  the 
court,  both  as  to  the  officers  who  may  com- 
pose it,  and  as  to  every  particular  of  its 
constitution.  It  is  not  a  judicial  body,  but 
is  rather  a  council,  havine  no  power  to  com- 
pel the  attendance  of  witnesses  not  of  the 
army  or  navy,  nor  to  administer  oaths. 

Courtrai.  A  fortified  town  of  Belgium, 
on  the  river  Lys.  Here  Robert,  count  of 
Artois,  who  had  defeated  the  Flemings  in 
1297,  was  defeated  and  slain  by  them,  July 
11,  1802.  The  conflict  was  named  the 
"Battle  of  the  Spurs,"  from  the  number  of 
gilt  spurs  collected. 

Coussinet  k  Mousquetaire  (JFV.).  A  bag 
formerly  worn  by  a  French  soldier  on  his 
left  side  beneath  the  cross-belt.  It  huzig 
on  a  hook  near  the  butt  of  his  musket,  it 
likewise  signifies  a  wedge  used  to  support  the 
mortar  in  its  frame. 

Coutere.  A  piece  of  armor  which  cov- 
ered the  elbow. 

Coutras.  In  Southwestern  France.  Here 
Henry  of  Navarre  totally  defeated  the  Due 
de  Joyeuse  and  the  Royalists,  October  20, 
1687. 

Cover.  Natural  or  artificial  protection 
from  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  the  former  being 
afforded  by  hills,  woods,  banks,  walls,  etc., 
the  latter  by  fortifications  constructed  for 
the  purpose.  To  cover  is,  in  military  lan- 
gusge,  to  stand  exactly  .behind  another  man. 

Covering.  Standing  exactlv  in  front  or 
in  rear  of  another  man  or  an  object. 

Covering-fascines.  Are  those  made  of 
stout  picket  stuff,  not  less  than  1  inch  thick, 
without  any  mixture  of  small  brush-wood. 
They  may  be  used  in  place  of  planks  for  the 
superstructure  of  wooden  bridges ;  and  may 
also  be  used,  if  no  stout  planks  or  spars  are 
to  be  had,  for  the  roow  of  field  powder- 
magazines.  They  may  be  made  of  the  usual 
diameter  of  9  inches.  Their  length  wiU 
depend  upon  the  special  purpose  for  which 
they  are  intended.  The  withes  should  be 
particularly  good. 

Covert  Way,  or  Covered  Way.  Is  a 
road  or  broad  path  outside  the  fosse  or  moat 
of  a  fortified  place,  between  the  counterscarp 
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and  the  elacis.  It  is  usually  about  80  feet 
wide,  and  sunk  so  far  below  the  crest  of  the 
elacis  that  soldiers  standing  uf>on  it  cannot 
be  seen  by  the  besiegers ;  hence  the  name. 
The  covert  way  is  broad  enough  to  allow 
troops  to  form  on  it,  either  to  act  defensively 
or  make  sorties;  and  to  Increase  this  accom- 
modation enlarged  portions,  called  places  of 
armaj  are  mad^  at  certain  Sf>ots. 

Covinarii.  The  soldiers  who  fought  on 
the  eovinua  were  so  called. 

Covinus.  A  kind  of  war-chariot  used  by 
the  ancient  Britons  and  Belgians. 

Cowardice.  See  Appendix,  Abticlbs  of 
War,  42. 

Cow-boys.  A  band  of  marauders  in  the 
time  of  the  American  Bevolution,  consisting 
mostlv  of  refugees  who  adhered  to  the 
British  side,  and  who  infested  the  so-called 
**  neutral  ground"  lying  between  the  Anier- 
ican  and  British  lines,  plundering  all  those 
who  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
Continental  Congress.    See  Skinners. 

Cowpens.  A  village  in  Spartanbure  Co., 
N.  C.  At  this  place  Gen.  Morgan  defeated 
Col.  Tarleton,  Januarv  17,  1781 ;  it  is  said 
that  Tarleton  lost  800  men  in  killed  and 
wounded,  and  about  600  prisoners.  The 
American  loss  was  also  considerable. 

Cracow.  A  city  in  Austrian  Poland,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula.  It  was  taken 
by  Charles  XII.  in  1702;  taken  and  retaken 
several  times  by  the  Bussians  and  other 
confederates.  The  Bussians  were  expelled 
from  the  citv  March  24,  1794;  but  it  sur- 
rendered to  the  Prussians  June  15,  the  same 
year,  and  in  1795  was  awarded  to  Austria. 
It  was  occupied  by  10,000  Bussians,  who 
followed  the  defeated  Poles,  September,  1881. 
It  was  finally  incorporated  with  the  Austrian 
empire,  November  16, 1846. 

Cradle.  A  narrow  frame-work  of  heavy 
timbers  upon  which  heavy  guns  are  some- 
times placed,  to  be  moved  upon  rollers. 

Crakers.  Choice  soldiers  were  so  called 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

Crakys.    An  old  term  for  great  guns. 

Crampeta.  The  cramp  rings  of  a  sword 
scabbard. 

Crampton's  Gap.  A  pass  in  the  South 
Mountains,  Frederick  Co.,  Md.  A  stubborn 
fight  of  four  or  five  hours  took  place  here  Sep- 
tember 14, 1862,  betweenpart  of  Gen.  McClel- 
lan's  army  under  command  of  Gen.  W.  B. 
Franklin  and  a  portion  of  the  Confederate 
army  under  Gen.  Cobb,  which  was  defending 
the  pass.  The  Confederates  were  forced  to 
retire,  having  suffered  severe  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded. 

Cranon.  In  Thessaly,  Northern  Greece. 
The  Macedonians  under  Antipater  and  Crat- 
erus  defeated  the  confederatea  Greeks,  twice 
by  sea,  and  once  by  land,  near  Cranon. 

Craonne.    A  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 

Sartment  of  Aisne.     Here  Victor  and  Ney 
efeated  the  Prussians  under  Blucher,  after 
a  severe  contest,  March  7,  1814. 

Crater.  The  pit  left  by  the  explosion  of  a 
military  mine. 


Cravant.    See  CEEVAirr-suR-YoNNE. 
Cricy,  or  Creasy.    A  village  in  France, 
department  of  the  Somme,   famous  for  a 

freat  victory  obtained  over  the  French,  under 
'hilipof  Vafoi*,  by  Edward  III.  of  England, 
August  26, 1346.  In  this  battle  fell  the  king 
of  Bohemia,  the  Count  of  Flanders,  8  other 
sovereign  princes,  80  bannerets,  1200  knights, 
1500  gentlemen,  4000  men-at-arms,  with  the 
Duke  of  Alen9on  and  the  fiower  of  the  French 
nobility.  The  English  army  was  drawn  up 
in  three  lines ;  of  which  the  first  was  com- 
manded by  Edward,  prince  of  Wales,  assisted 
by  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and  Oxford ;  the 
second  led  by  the  Earls  of  Arundel  and 
Northampton;  while  the  third,  or  body 
reserve,  was  posted  along  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  under  tne  command  of  the  king  in 
person,  attended  by  the  Lords  Mowbrav, 
Mortimer,  and  others.  The  English  loss  m 
this  battle  was  very  small. 

Cr6cy-8ur-Serre.  A  town  of  France, 
department  of  Aisne.  Its  castle  was  taken 
and  razed  by  Louis  le  Gros  in  1115.  The 
English  took  the  town  in  1389,  1358,  and 
1878;  it  was  taken  by  the  forces  of  the 
League  in  1589 ;  and  it  was  burned  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1662. 

Creedmoor.  About  10  miles  east  of  New 
York,  noted  for  its  splendid  rifie  range, 
which  was  established  in  1871. 

Creek  Indians.  Formerly  a  numerous 
and  powerfuJ  tribe  dwelling  in  (Georgia  and 
Alabama.  Their  number  was  much  reduced 
by  the  war  of  1814,  in  which  year  they 
waged  war  against  the  United  States,  but 
were  subdued  by  Gen.  Jackson.  Of  the 
survivors  most  removed  bevond  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  are  now  settled  in  fndian  Territory, 
where  they  are  rapidly  advancing  in  the  art 
of  civilization.  For  numbers,  etc.,  see  In- 
dians AND  THEIR  AOENCIBS. 

Creil.  A  town  of  France,  department  of 
the  Oise.  It  was  ravaged  several  times  by 
the  Normans ;  taken  bv  the  king  of  Navarre 
in  1858 ;  by  the  English  in  1434 ;  by  Charles 
VII.  in  1441 ;  pillaged  by  the  Calvinists  in 
1567,  and  occupied  by  forces  of  the  League 
in  1688. 

Cremaille.  In  field  fortification,  is  when 
the  inside  line  of  the  parapet  is  broken  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  resemble  the  teeth  of  a 
saw.  This  advantage  is  gained  by  the  meas- 
ure, that  a  greater  fire  can  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  defile  than  if  only  a  simple 
face  was  opposed  to  it ;  and  consequently  the 
passage  is  rendered  more  difilcult. 

Cr^mailUre  (Fr.),  An  indented  or  zig- 
zag line  of  intrenchment. 

Cremona.  A  fortified  city  of  Northern 
Italy,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name.  It  was  besieged  oy  the  QtLuU  in  200 
B.C. ;  by  Primus,  a  general  of  Vespasian, 
in  69;  by  Frederick  Barbarossa  in  1160. 
Prince  Eugdne  took  possession  of  it  in  1702; 
it  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1796  and 
1800. 

Crenaux  (JFV.).  In  fortification,  small 
openings  or  loop-holes,  made  through  the 
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walls  of  a  fortified  town  or  place.  They  are 
eztreibely  narrow  towards  the  enemy,  and 
wide  within ;  so  that  the  balls  from  the  be- 
sie^rs  can  scarcely  ever  enter,  whereas  two 
or  three  soldiers  may  fire  from  within. 

Crenelle,  or  Crenel.  A  term  used  some- 
times to  denote  a  battlement,  but  more  fre- 
quently an  embrasure  in  a  battlement.  The 
adjective  crenellated  is  employed  to  sienity 
that  a  building  is  supplied  with  crenelles. 

Cripy.  A  town  of  France,  department  of 
the  Osie ;  it  was  captured  and  sacked  by  the 
Snglish  in  1889;  by  the  Buke  of  Lancaster 
in  1878;  occupied  by  the  Bui^undians  in 
1418;  by  Pothon  and  XaintraiUes  in  1419; 
it  was  fciesie^ed  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
in  1420;  taken  by  the  English  and  their 
alUes  in  1481 ;  by  Charles  VII.  in  1488;  by 
the  Due  de  Mayenne  in  1588. 

Cripy  en  Laonois.  A  town  of  France, 
department  of  Aisne.  It  was  sacked  by  the 
English  in  1889  and  1878,  and  taken  by  the 
Burgundians  in  itiS  and  1420.  A  treaty 
of  peace  was  concluded  here  between  Spain 
ana  France,  September  18,  1544. 

Crescent.  The  figure  or  likeness  of  the 
new  moon  borne  in  the  Turkish  flag  or 
national  standard ;  also  the  standard  itself. 

Cresc^t.  The  name  of  three  orders  of 
knighthood;  the  first  instituted  by  Charles 
I.,  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  in  1268;  the 
second  by  Bend  of  Anjou,  in  1448 ;  and  the 
third  by  the  sulUn  Selim,  in  1801.  Of  these 
the  last  is  still  in  existence,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  fact  that  none  but  Christians  are 
eligible.  See  Cbssokkt,  Turkish  Obdkb  of. 

Crescent.  In  heraldry,  is  used  both  as  a 
bearing  or  charge,  and  as  a  difference  or 
mark  of  cadency.  In  the  latter  case  it  des- 
ignates the  second  son,  and  those  that  descend 
from  him. 

Crescent,  Turkish  Order  of  the.  In  1799, 
after  the  battle  of  Aboukir,  the  sultan 
Selim  III.  testified  his  gratitude  to  Nelson 
by  sending  him  a  crescent  richly  adorned 
with  diamonds.  Selim  was  flattered  by  the 
value  which  the  English  admiral  seemed  to 
attach  to  this  eift,  and  it  was  this  circum- 
stance which  determined  him,  in  1801,  to 
found  the  order  of  the  Crescent,  which  is 
only  conferred  on  Christians  who  have  done 
service  to  the  state.  The  second  person  on 
whom  it  was  conferred  was  Gen.  Sebastiani, 
for  his  defense  of  Constantinople  against  the 
English  fleet  in  1807. 

Cressit.    A  small  crease  or  dagger. 

Crest.  Signifies  the  line  which  marks  the 
top  of  a  parapet.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
interior  crest.  The  exterior,  or  sub-crest,  is 
the  line  marking  the  meeting  of  the  exterior 
and  superior  slopes. 

Crest.  In  feudal  times  was  the  distinctive 
ornament  of  the  helmet ;  hence  the  term  is 
frequently  applied  to  the  helmet  itself.  In 
heraldry  the  crest  is  shown  as  an  appendage 
to  Uie  shield,  placed  over  it,  ana  usually 
borne  upon  a  wreath.  It  is  generally  either 
some  portion  of  the  coat-armor,  or  a  device 
commemorative  of  some  incident  in  the  his- 
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tory  of  a  fkmily,  and  often  contains  an  allu* 
sion  to  the  ofiice  of  the  bearer. 

Crete.    In  fortification,  implies  the  earth 
thrown  out  of  the  ditch  in  a  fortification, 
trench,  etc.    The  most  elevated  part  of  a 
parapet  or  glacis. 
Crete.    8^  Caxdia. 

Crevant-sur-Yonne.  In  Northern  France ; 
besi^ed  by  John  Stuart,  earl  of  Buchan, 
with  a  French  army,  July,  1428,  and  relieved 
bv  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  with  an  army  of 
English  and  Burgundians;  after  a  severe 
contest  the  French  were  totally  defeated. 

Creveldt.  Near  Cleves,  Western  Prussia. 
Here,  on  June  28,  1758,  Prince  Ferdinand 
of  Brunswick  defeated  the  French  under 
the  Count  of  Clermont. 

Crimea.  A  peninsula  of  Southern  Rus- 
sia, formed  by  tne  Sea  of  Azof  and  the  Black 
Sea.  It  was  the  Tauriea  Chersonesus  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  by  whom  it  was  colonized 
about  550  B.C.  Here  was  founded  the  king^ 
dom  of  Bosporus^  which  formed  part  of  the 
dominions  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus, 
whose  descendants  continued  to  rule  the 
country  under  Roman  protection  until  the 
irruption  of  the  Gk>ths,  Huns,  etc.,  258  a.d. 
It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mongols  in  the 
18th  century,  was  subjected  to  the  Ottoman 
yoke  in  1475,  and  was  ceded  to  Russia  in 
1788.  War  having  been  declared  against 
Russia  by  England  and  France,  Mardi  28, 
1854,  an  expedition  against  the  Crimea  was 
determined  on.  Accordingly,  the  allied 
British,  French,  and  Turkish  forces,  amount- 
ing to  58,000  men,  commanded  by  Lord 
Raglan  and  Marshal  St  Arnaud,  sailed 
from  Varna  September  8,  and  landed  on  the 
14th,  15th,  ana  16th  without  opposition  at 
Old  Fort,  near  Eupatoria,  about  80  miles 
from  Sebastopol.  On  the  20th  they  attacked 
the  Russians  (40,000  to  50,000  strong),  who 
were  intrenched  on  the  heights  of  Alma, 
supposed  to  be  unassailable.  After  a  sharp 
contest  the  Russians  were  totally  routed.  11 
was  the  scene  of  several  other  engagements 
during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  until  the 
proclamation  of  peace  in  April,  1856.  The 
allies  quitted  the  Crimea  July  12,  following. 

Crimes,  Capital.  See  Appsmdiz,  Abti- 
OLSS  OF  War,  21,  22,  28,  89,  42,  48,  44,  45, 
46,  47,  56,  57,  105,  and  Section  1848. 

Crimes,  Military.  See  Appskdix,  Abti- 
CLKS  OF  Wab. 

CrimisuB.  A  river  in  Sicily,  near  which 
Timoleon  defeated  the  Carthaginians,  889 
B.C.  . 

Crimping-houaea.  Houses  in  which  per* 
sons  were  entrapped  into  the  army;  hence 
the  name  of  **  crimp  sergeanf  In  a  riot 
in  London  some  of  these  receptacles  were 
destroyed  by  the  populace,  in  consequence 
of  a  young  man  who  had  been  enticed  into 
one  being  killed  in  endeavoring  to  escape, 
September  16,  1794. 

Criques  jN^O-  ^i^^ll  ditches  which  are 
made  in  different  parts  of  a  ground  for  the 
purpose  of  inundating  a  country,  in  order  to 
obstruct  the  approaches  of  an  enemy. 
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Croatia.  A  province  of  the  Austro-Hun- 
earian  monarchy.  This  region  was  anciently 
inhabited  by  the   Pannonians,  who   were 


conquered  by  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  It  was  conquered  bv  Coloman, 
king  of  Hungary,  in  1102,  ana  was  with 


that  country  united  to  Austria  in  1526. 

Croats.  In  military  history,  li^ht  irreg- 
ular troops  were  so  called  ;  generally  people 
of  Croatia.  They  were  ordered  upon  all 
desperate  services,  and  their  method  of  fight- 
ing was  the  same  as  the  Pandours. 

Crochert.  A  hagbut  or  hand-cannon, 
anciently  in  use. 

Cronstadt.  A  seaport  and  fortress  of 
Russia,  about  20  miles  west  from  St. 
Petersburg.  It  was  founded  by  Peter  the 
Great  in  1710,  the  island  having  been  taken 
from  the  Swedes  by  him  in  1708.  A  Swed- 
ish fleet  was  defeated  here  by  the  Russians 
in  1790,  and  in  1855  an  English  fleet,  com- 
manded by  Sir  Charles  Napier,  proceeded  to 
the  Baltic,  with  the  view  of  taking  this  place 
or  destroying  its  fortiflcations ;  but  either 
f^m  the  inadequacy  of  the  means  placed  at 
his  disposal,  or  from  the  great  strength  of 
the  forts,  no  attempt  was  made  upon  them. 

Cropedy  Bridge.  Near  Banbury,  Oxford- 
shire, England.  Here  the  royalists  defeated 
Sir  William  Waller  and  the  army  of  Par- 
liament, June  29,  1644. 

Cross-belts.  Belts  worn  over  both  shoul- 
ders, and  crossing  the  breast. 

Cross-bow.  A  weapon  formerly  used  in 
discharging  arrows,  formed  by  placing  a  bow 
crosswise  on  a  stock. 

Crossen.  A  town  of  the  Prussian  province 
of  Brandenburg.  In  1758  this  place  was 
taken  by  the  Russians. 

Cross-fire.  The  crossing  of  lines  of  fire 
firom  two  or  more  points  or  places. 

Cross,  Victoria.    See  Victoria  Cross. 

Crotchet.  In  fortification,  an  indenta- 
tion in  the  glacis  of  the  covered  way  at  a 
point  where  a  traverse  is  placed. 

Crotchet.  The  arrangement  of  a  body  of 
troops,  either  forward  or  rearward,  so  as  to 
form  a  line  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  gen- 
eral line  of  battle. . 

Croton,  or  Crotona.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Southern 
Italy,  founded  about  710  b.o.  About  510  a 
Orotoniat  army  of  100,000  men,  under  Milo, 
defeated  a  greatly  superior  force  of  Sybar- 
ites on  the  Iwnks  of  the  Tracts,  took  the  city 
of  Sybaris,  and  utterly  destroyed  it.  (See 
Stbaris.)  In  the  second  Punic  wai:  the 
Bruttians,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Car- 
thaginian general  Hanno,  succeeded  in 
making  themselves  masters  of  the  city  of 
Crotona,  with  the  exception  of  the  citadel, 
which  held  out  until  induced  to  surrender 
on  terms.  The  ravaees  of  this  war  com- 
pleted the  decay  of  the  city,  and  it  sunk 
into  the  condition  of  an  obscure  provincial 
town. 

Crown.  The  emblem  of  sovereignty  in 
modem  Europe.  It  was  originally  an  Ori- 
ental decoration,  and  was  adopted  by  Alex- 


ander the  Great  ft'om  the  king^  of  Persia. 
In  modem  states  crowns  were  of  various 
forms,  till  heralds  devised  a  r^ular  series  of 
them  to  mark  the  various  gradations  of  sov- 
ereignty, f^m  that  of  the  emperor  down  to 
what  are  called  the  coronets  of  counts  and 
barons.  In  England,  so  entirely  has  the 
crown  been  regarded  as  the  symlJol  of  sov- 
ereignty, that  the  word  is  frequently  used  as 
synonymous  with  the  monarchy. 

Crown,  Civic.    See  Civic  Crown. 

Crown,  Mural.    See  Mural  Crown. 

Crown,  Obsidional.  See  Obsidiokal 
Crown. 

Crown,  Triumphal.  See  Triumphal 
Crown. 

Crown,  Vallary.    See  Vallart  Crown. 

Crowning.  A  term  in  fortiflcations  gen- 
erally applied  to  the  operation,  by  the  be- 
sieged, of  establishing  works  on  the  crest  of 
the  glacis  or  summit  of  the  breach.  It  is 
sometimes  used  when  describing  the  move- 
ments of  troops,  to  signify  that  they  have 
reached  the  top  of  a  nill  or  parapet,  which 
they  are  said  to  have  crownea. 

Crown- work.  A  term  used  in  fortiflca^ 
tion  to  signify  a  work  consisting  of  two  or 
more  fronts  of  fortification,  joined  by  two 
long  branches  to  the  ditch  of  another  work, 
a  river,  a  village,  etc.  It  is  generally  used 
to  defend  a  briage  or  suburb. 

Crows,  or  Absorokas.  A  tribe  of  Indi- 
ans inhabiting  the  northern  part  of  Wyo- 
ming Territory  and  the  soutnern  part  of 
Montana.  They  are  divided  into  two  bands, 
and  belong  to  the  Dakota  family.  See 
Indians  and  thkir  Agencics. 

Crows-foot.  An  implement  of  metal 
with  four  points,  so  formed  that,  in  what- 
ever way  it  falls,  there  is  one  point  upward ; 
intended  to  injure  the  feet  of  horses ;  a  cal- 
trop. 

Crucible,  Steel.  Steel  melted  in  cruci- 
bles ;  cast  steel.     See  Ordnance,  Metals 

FOR. 

Crusader.  A  knight  engaged  in  the 
Crusades. 

Crusades.  From  the  Latin  crux,  a 
"cross."  A  term  applied  to  the  military 
expeditions  undertaken  by  Christian  f>ower8 
in  the  11th,  12th,  and  18th  centuries  for  the 
recovery  of  Palestine,  or  the  "Holy  Land," 
from  the  Mohammedans.  They  were  origi- 
nated by  Peter  the  Hermit,  an  enthusiastic 
French  officer  of  Amiens,  who  turned  pil- 
grim. There  were  in  all  eight  crusades, 
from  1096  to  1270.  The  last  one  ended  in 
the  Christians  being  driven  out  of  Syria. 

Ctesiphon  (afterwards  Al  Madayn),  On 
the  Tiffris,  the  splendid  capital  of  Parthia, 
was  taken  by  Trajan  in  116,  and  by  Alex- 
ander Severus  (who  made  100,000  captives), 
198.  Its  defenses  deterred  Julian  from  the 
siege,  868.  Through  the  cowardice  or  treach- 
ery of  the  defenders,  it  was  taken  by  Omar 
and  the  Saracens,  687,  and  utterly  destroyed. 
He  built  Cufa  near  it  with  the  remains. 

Cuba.  An  island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    It  is  the 
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largest  of  the  West  Indian  group,  belongs 
to  Spain,  and  is  the  most  important  of  tne 
Spanish  colonial  possessions.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Columbus,  October  28, 1492,  and 
the  Spaniards  formed  their  first  settlement 
on  it  in  1611,  and  have  remained  in  posses- 
sion ever  since.  Havana,  a  city  of  Cuba, 
was  taken  by  the  British  in  1762,  but  was 
restored  to  Spain  the  following  year.  In 
May,  1850,  and  Au^t,  1851,  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  revolutionize  the  island  were 
made  by  bands  of  adventurers  under  a 
Spaniard  named  Narcisso  Lopez.  In  the 
latter  expedition,  the  whole  450  who  landed 
were  either  slain  in  fight  or  taketi  prisoners. 
In  1868  the  inhabitants  revolted  against 
Spain,  and  declared  a  republic.  Spain  at 
once  proceeded  to  crush  them  into  submis- 
sion, but  the  patriots  held  out  until,  in  1878, 
abandoning  all  hope  of  assistance  or  recog- 
nition from  abroad,  they  were  obliged  to 
succimb,  and  the .  Spaniards  resum^  full 
control  of  the  country. 

Cubical  Powder.    See  Gunpowder. 

Cuddalore  (India).  On  the  coast  of  the 
Carnatic,  was  acquired  by  the  English  in 
1681.  It  was  reduced  by  the  French  in 
1758,  but  recaptured  in  1760  by  Sir  Eyre 
Coote.  Again  lost  in  1781,  it  underwent  a 
destructive  si^e  by  the  British  under  Gen. 
Stuart,  in  1783,  which  was  continued  until 
peace  was  signed,  when  it  reverted  to  them, 
1784. 

Cuenca.  A  city  of  Spain,  in  New  Cas- 
tile, about  84  miles  from  Madrid.  It  was 
captured  from  the  Moors  by  the  kings  of 
Castile  and  Aragon  in  1176. 

Cuirass  (Fr.  euir,  leather).  Oririnally  a 
jerkin,  or  garment  of  leather  for  soldiers,  so 
thick  and  strong  as  to  be  pistol- proof,  and 
even  musket-proof.  The  name  was  after- 
wards applied  to  a  portion  of  armor  made  of 
metal,  consisting  of  a  back-plate  and  breast- 
plate hooked  or  buckled  together.  The  cui- 
rass is  worn  in  the  British  army  by  the 
Life  Guards  and  the  Horse  Guards. 

Cuish.  Defensive  armor  for  the  thighs, 
written  also  euiase. 

Cul-de-sac  (Fr.).  The  "bottom  of  a 
bag.''  A  passage  with  onlv  one  outlet ;  a 
position  in  which  an  army  finds  itself,  with 
no  way  of  exit  but  to  the  front.. 

Cullen  Rifle.    See  Magazine  Guks. 

Cullen's-wood.  In  Ireland.  A  horrible 
slaughter  of  the  English  by  the  Irish  took 
place  at  a  village  near  Dublin  on  Easter  or 
JBlaek  Monday,  so  called  from  this  massacre, 
March  80,  1209.  The  English  were  a  col- 
ony from  Bristol  inhabiting  Dublin,  whence 
they  went  to  divert  themselves  at  Cullen's- 
wood,  when  the  O'Byrn^  and  O'Toolea  fell 
upon  them,  and  destroyed  500  men,  besides 
women  and  children. 

Calloden,  or  Dnimmossie  Moor.  A  wide 
heath  in  Scotland,  8  miles  east  of  Inverness, 
on  which  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Highland  army  in 
their  attempt  to  restore  the  Stuart  dynasty 
to  the  throne,  in  1746. 


Culpeper  Court-house.    See  Fairfax. 

Culverin.  A  long  cannon  used  from  the 
14th  to  the  16th  century ;  generally  carried 
a  shot  of  18  pounds.  The  gun  at  Dover 
Castle,  called  Queen  Elizabeth's  pocket-pis- 
tol, is  a  specimen  of  a  large  culverin.  A 
demi-eulverin  was  a  similar  piece,  carrying  a 
9-pound  shot. 

Cumse.  An  ancient  and  celebrated  Greek 
city  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  about  6  miles 
north  of  Cape  Misenum.  The  Tyrrhenians 
and  Carthaginians  attacked  it  by  sea,  and 
were  defeated  by  Hieron,  474  B.C.  In  420 
the  Samnites  laid  siege  to  the  city,  and  after 
repeated  attacks  suc^eded  in  carrying  it  by 
assault.  It  was  given  up  to  pillage  and  its 
inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  In  tne  second 
Punic  war  Hannibal  made  an  attempt  upon 
the  city,  but  was  repulsed  by  Sempronius 
Gracchus.  It  was  chosen  by  the  Gk>thic 
kings  as  the  depository  of  their  regalia  and 
valuables,  and  was  the  last  place  in  Italy 
that  held  out  against  Narses. 

Cumberland  Gap.  Is  •a  natural  gap  in 
the  Cumberland  Mountains,  about  80  miles 
in  length,  and  about  150  miles  south  bv  east 
from  Lexington,  Ky.  During  the  civil  war- 
it  was  an  important  strategic  point,  and  was 
held  at  different  times  by  each  of  the  con- 
tending forces.  It  was  held  bv  the  Con- 
federates without  any  serious  interference* 
until  Chattanooea  was  occupied  by  the  forces 
of  Gen.  Mitchell,  when  it  was  evacuated 
about  June  18,  1862,  and  occupied  on  the- 
same  day  by  the  Union  general  Geo.  W. 
Morgan.  It  was  held  by  him  until  Septem- 
ber 17,.  when  he  was  compelled  to  evacuate- 
it.  It  was  again  occupied  by  the  Confeder- 
ates, who  to  the  number  of  2000  under  Gen. 
Frazer  surrendered  to  Gen.  Bumside,  Sep- 
tember 9,  1868.  A  large  quantity  of  stores, 
and  10  pieces  of  artillery  were  captured. 

Cunaza.  In  Mesopotamia,  near  the  Eu- 
phrates, where  Cyrus  the  Younger  was  de- 
feated and  slain  by  his^  brother  Artaxerzes 
II.,  against  whom  he  had  conspired,  401  B.C. 

Cunette,  or  Cuvette.  A  trench  in  the 
bottom  of  a  dry  ditch ;  an  obstacle  in  the- 
passage  of  an  enemy  (especially  if  filled  with 
water),  and  also  acting  as  a  drain. 

Cunnersdorf,  or  Kunnersdorf.  A  village 
in  Bohemia,  12  miles  north-northwest  of 
Buntzlau.  On  August  12,  1759,  Frederick 
the  Great  with  50,000  men  attacked  the 
Austrian  and  Russian  army  of  90,000  in 
their  camp  near  this  place,  and  at  first  gained 
consideraole  advantages ;  but  pursuing  them 
too  &r,  the  Austrians  and  Russians  rallied,, 
and  gained  a  complete  victory.  The  Prus- 
sians lost  200  pieces  of  cannon  and  80,000 
men  in  killed  and  wounded. 

Cura^oa.  An  island  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  settled  by  the  Spaniards  about  1527, 
was  seized  by  the  Dutch  in  1684.  In  1800 
the  French  settled  on  part,  of  this  island, 
quarreled  with  the  Dutch,  who  surrendered 
it  to  a  British  frigate.  It  was  restored  to  the 
Dutch  in  1802;  taken  from  them  by  the 
British  in  1807,  and  again  restored  in  1814. 
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Curiet.  A  breastplate  made  of  leather. 
Current  Series,  in  military  administra- 
tion, orders  issued  from  established  com- 
mands, such  as  divisions,  departments,  etc, 
being  numbered  in  regular  order  for  each 
year ;  this  term  is  frequently  used  when  re- 
ferring to  orders  issued  in  the  year  passine 
or  current,  when  the  expression  is  employed. 
Currier.  A  small  musketoon  with  a 
swivel  mounting. 

Currytown.  A  village  in  Montgomery 
Co.,  N.  T.,  noted  for  the  attack  on  and 
murder  of  its  settlers  by  nearly  600  Indians 
and  a  few  loyalists,  commanded  by  a  Tory 
named  Doxstader,  July  9, 1781.  The  settlers 
were  unsuspicious  of  danger,  and  were  gener- 
ally at  work  in  the  fields  when  the  enemy 
fell  upon  them.  After  killing  and  capturing 
all  they  could,  the  Indians  set  fire  to  the 
buildings,  and  drove  away  most  of  the  cattle 
and  horses  in  the  neighborhood.  Next  day 
Col.  Willett,  who  was  at  Port  Plain  when 
the  attack  was  made,  pursued  the  enemy 
with  about  160  men,  attacked  and  killed 
about  40  of  them,  and  recovered  all  their 
plunder. 

Curtain.  In  fortification,  is  that  part  of 
the  rampart  or  wall  between  two  bastions  or 
two  gates. 

Curtail,  or  Curtald.  An  ancient  piece  of 
ordnance,  apparently  a  short  one. 

Curtatone.  Near  Mantua,  Northern  Italy. 
Here  the  Austrians  under  RadetEky  crossed 
the  Minco,  and  defeated  the  Italians  after  a 
severe  conflict.  May  29,  1848. 

Customs  of  the  Service.  Sometimes  called 
common  law  of  the  army.  Signifies  gener- 
ally a  right  or  law  not  written,  but  estab- 
lished by  lone  usage.  To  render  a  custom 
vidid  it  has  oeen  said  that  the  following 
qualities  are  requisite:  1,  habitual  or  long 
established  practice;  2,  continuance  with- 
out interruption;  8,  without  dispute;  4, 
it  must  be  reasonable;  5.  certain ;  6,  com- 
pulsory ;  7,  customs  must  be  consistent  with 
each  other.  It  may  be  said  that  the  common 
law  of  the  army  derives  its  force  fW>m  the 
tacit  consent  of  those  in  the  service.  Qen. 
Kautz  states  that  officers  of  the  army  have 
certain  duties  to  perform  that  are  governed 
by  certain  laws,  rules,  and  regulations,  which 
are  interpretea  and  executed  in  a  certain 
way,  called  *' Customs  of  the  Service."  A 
knowledge  of  these  rules  of  the  service,  and 
their  application,  constitutes  the  military 
profession,  and  is  the  true  art  of  war.  To 
this  extent  it  is  an  exact  science,  and  may 
be  acquired  by  application  and  experience. 
Custoxxa.   Near  Verona,  Northern  Italy. 


Here  the  Italians  were  defeated  by  Marshal 
RadeUky,  July  28,  1848;  and  here  they 
were  again  debated  June  24,  1866,  after  a 
series  of  desperate  attacks  on  the  Austrian 
army.  The  Italians  were  commanded  by 
their  king,  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  the  Aus- 
trians by  the  Archduke  Albrecht. 

Cut  Off,  To.  To  intercept,  to  hinder  fh>m 
union  or  return.  In  a  military  sense  this 
phrase  is  variously  applicable,  and  extremely 
familiar. 

To  Cut  Off  an  Enemy's  Rktekat  is  to 
manoeuvre  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent 
an  opposing  army  or  body  of  men  from  re- 
tiring, when  closely  pressed,  either  to  their 
intrenchments  or  into  a  fortified  town  from 
which  they  had  marched  or  sallied. 

Cut  up,  To.  To  destroy  promiscuously. 
When  the  cavalry  are  sent  in  pursuit  of  a 
fiying  enemy,  the  latter  are  generally  cut 
up. 

Cuttack  (anc.  Caiac),  A  province  in^he 
East  Indies,  ceded  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany in  1808.  Cuttack,  the  capital,*  was 
Uken  by  Col.  Harcourt,  October  14,  1808. 
This  province  was  captured  by  the  Mahrat- 
tas  in  1760. 

Cusco.  A  city  of  Peru,  capital  of  a  de- 
partment, and  tne  ancient  capital  of  the 
Peruvian  empire,  in  South  America.  This 
city  was  entered  by  Pizarro  in  November, 
1588,  and  taken  by  him  in  August,  1686, 
after  a  five  months'  sicure. 

Cylinder-gauge.  See  Inspection  of 
Cannon. 

Cylinder-suff.  See  Inspection  of  Can- 
non. 

Cyprus.  The  most  eastern  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf 
of  Iskanderoon.  It  was  divided  among 
several  petty  kinffs  till  the  time  of  Cyrus  of 
Persia,  who  subdued  them.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Greeks  in  477  B.C.,  and  ranked  among 
tne  proconsular  provinces  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Sara- 
cens, 648  A.D.,  but  recovered  b^  the  Greeks 
in  967.  It  was  reduced  by  Bichard  I.  of 
England  in  1191,  and  given  by  him  to  Guy 
de  Lusiffnan,  who  became  kin^  in  1192,  and 
whose  descendants  governed  it  until  1489, 
when  it  was  sold  to  the  Venetians.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Turks  in  August,  1571,  and 
held  by  them  until  June,  1878,  when  it  was 
awarded  to  England  by  the  **  Peace  Congress 
of  Berlin.'' 

Cxaslau.  A  town  of  Bohemia,  45  miles 
east-southeast  of  Prague.  Here  Frederick 
the  Great  gained  a  victory  over  the  Austrians, 
May  17, 1742. 
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Dacia.  The  land  of  the  Daci  or  Getas. 
It  comprised  the  various  countries  now 
known  as  Eastern  Hungry,  Transylvania, 
Wallachia,  and  Moldavia.  The  Oteim  came 
originally  from  Thrace,  and  were  divided 
into  various  tribes,  and  seem  to  have  been 
the  most  valiant  of  the  Thracian  barbarians. 
Curio,  the  first  Roman  general  who  ever 
penetrated  as  far  north  as  the  Danube,  did 
not  venture  to  assail  them.  Julius  G»sar, 
however,  is  said  to  have  intended  their  sub- 
jugation. In  10  B.C.,  Augustus  sent  an 
army  up  the  valley  of  the  Maros.  Fron> 
this  time  a  continual  war  was  waged  by  the 
Dacians  against  the  Romans,  who  actually 
compelled  the  latter,  in  the  reign  of  Do- 
mitian,  to  pay  a  tribute.  In  101  a.d.  the 
Emperor  Trajan  crossed  the  Theiss,  and 
marched  into  Transylvania,  where  he  fought 
a  great  battle  near  Thorda.  The  Daci,  who 
were  commanded  by  their  famous  chief  De- 
cebalus,  were  defeated.  A  second  expedition 
of  the  emperor's  (104  ▲.d.)  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  their  capital,  the  death  of 
De(»balus,  and  the  loss  of  their  freedom. 
In  270  and  275  a.d.  the  Romans  abandoned 
the  country  to  the  €K)ths,  and  the  colonists 
were  transferred  to  Moesia.  After  a  series 
of  vicissitudes,  Dacia  fell  into  the  possession 
of  the  Magyars  in  the  9th  century.    * 

Dacou.    See  Dakota. 

Dadur.  A  town  of  Beloochistan,  5  miles 
to  the  east  of  the  Bolan  Pass.  It  is  said  to 
be  one  of  the  hottest  places  in  the  world,  and 
is  celebrated  as  the  place  where,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1B40,  the  British  troops  routed  a  Kelat 
force.  ^ 

Dag.  A  thick,  clumsy  pistol,  used  in  the 
15th  and  Idth  centuries. 

Dagen.    A  peculiar  kind  of  poniard. 

Dagger.  A  weapon  resembling  a  sword, 
but  considerably  smaller,  being  used  for 
stabbing  at  close  quarters.  Daggers  are 
generally  two-^dged,  and  very  sharp  to- 
wards the  point. 

Dagheatan.  A  province  of  Russia,  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  was 
conquered  by  the  czar  Peter  in  1728;  re- 
stored to  Persia,  1785;  but  re-annexed  to 
Russia  by  Alexander  I.  in  1818. 

Dague  (Fr.).  Dagger,  a  short  thick  pon- 
iard which  was  formerly  used  when  individ- 
uals engaged  in  single  combat 

Dahlgren  Gun.  So  named  from  Admiral 
Dahlfl^ren,  its  inventor.  An  improved  form 
of  ordnance  used  for  howitzers,  neavy  artil- 
lery, and  especially  in  naval  gunnery.  It 
having  been  demonstrated  that  in  orainary 
cast  guns  the  weight  of  the  metal  forwara 
is  greater  than  is  needed,  and  that  by  far  the 


freatest  strain  in  firing  is  at  the  breech, 
dahlgren  greatly  incres^od  the  relative  size 
and  weight  of  the  breech,  with  the  best 
results.  These  guns  are  chiefiy  used  by  the 
U.  S.  forces.  See  Ordnance,  Construc- 
tion OF. 

Dahme.  A  town  of  Prussia,  on  the  river 
of  the  same  name.  It  is  defended  by  a 
strong  citadel,  and  inclosed  by  walls.  Here, 
in  1718,  the  French  were  defeated  by  the 
Prussians. 

Dahoiney.  An  independent  state  of 
Guinea,  Western  Africa,  extending  along 
Uie  coast  from  Fort  Badagry  on  the  east,  to 
the  river  Volta,  which  separates  it  from 
Ashantee  on  the  west  The  Dahomans,  who 
came  into  possession  of  this  tract  of  coun- 
try about  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, are  for  the  most  part  tall,  well  formed, 
and  intelligent,  and,  for  an  African  race, 
singularly  honest  and  far  advanced  in  agri- 
culture. With  the  exception  of  a  few  Mo- 
hammedans, whose  religious  belief  is  in  no 
wav  interfered  with,  they  are  all  pa^ns, 
and  practice  fetish-worship.  The  king  is  the 
most  absolute  of  despots,  naving  entire  con- 
trol over  the  lives  and  property  of  his  sub- 
jects. Wholesale  murder  is  one  of  the  chief 
features  in  religious  and  state  ceremonies, 
and  the  most  valued  ornaments  of  the  royal 
residence  are  human  skulls.  As  many  as 
2000  human  victims  are  sometimes  sacri- 
ficed at  one  *'  grand  custom.''  Of  the  regu- 
lar army  of  12,000,  about  one-half  are  Ama- 
zons (devoted  to  celibacy),  who  are  described 
as  much  more  effective  soldiers  than  their 
male  companions  in  arms ;  but  at  the  same 
time  as  blood-thirsty  and  ferocious  as  ti- 
gresses. 

Dahra.  In  Algeria;  on  June  18,  1845, 
above  500  Kabvles  at  war  with  the  French, 
were  suffocated  in  a  cave  by  smoke,  the  fire 
having  been  kindled  by  order  of  Gen.  Pel- 
issier,  afterwards  Duke  of  Malakoff.  They 
had  fired  on  a  messenger  bearing  an  offer  of 
truce.  The  massacre  was  condemned  by 
Soult,  the  minister  of  war,  but  justified  by 
Marshal  Bugeaud. 

Dakota.  A  Territory  in  the  north  central 
part  of  the  United  States.  It  was  organ- 
ized under  a  territorial  form  of  government 
March  2,  1861,  but  verv  extensive  altera- 
tions have  since  been  maae  in  its  boundaries. 
The  Territory  has  been  greatly  disturbed  by 
marauding  bands  of  Sioux  Indians,  or  Da- 

kotas,  who  were  in  1862  and  1868  especially 
daring  and  aggressive,  and   though  ther 

have  frequently  been  defeated   by   U.   S. 

troops,  notably  under  G«ns.  Sully  and  Sibley 

in  1868,  they  are  still  very  troublesome, 
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necessitating  the  frequent  intervention  of 
troops  for  the  protection  of  the  settlers. 

Dakota  Indians.  A  numerous  and  power- 
ful tribe  or  collection  of  tribes  of  Indians 
of  common  stock,  often  called  Sioux,  who 
formerly  roamed  over  the  territory  between 
the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  but  have 
moved  farther  west  since  1851,  and  are 
settled  on  agencies  in  Dakota,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  etc.  A  great  proportion  of  them 
still  preserve  their  nomadic  habits  and  are 
still  frequently  troublesome.     See  Indians 

AND  THEIR  AOBNGIES. 

Dalecarlians.  Natives  of  Dalecarlia, 
Sweden,  who  revolted  against  Christian  of 
Denmark,  1621,  and  nlacdd  Gustavus  Yasa 
on  the  throne  of  Sweaen. 

Dalmatia.  A  narrow  strip  of  territory 
extending  along  the  Adriatic  Sea ;  bounded 
north  by  Istria  and  Croatia,  and  east  by 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  In  ancient  times 
Dalmatia  was  a  considerable  kingdom,  and, 
after  many  unsuccessful  attempts,  was  first 
subjugated  bv  the  Romans  in  the  time  of 
Augustus.  After  the  fall  of  the  Western 
empire,  Dalmatia,  which  had  formed  the 
most  southern  part  of  the  province  of  II- 
lyricum,  was  captured  by  tne  Ooths,  from 
whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Avari  (490),  who 
in  their  turn  yielded  it  to  the  Slavonians 
about  620.  It  continued  under  the  rule  of 
the  Slavonians  until  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  century,  when  King  Ladislaus  of  Hun- 
gaiT  incorporated  a  part  of  it  with  Croatia, 
while  the  other  part,  with  the  title  of  duchy, 
placed  itself  under  the  protection  of  the 
Venetian  republic.  The  Turks  afterwards 
made  themselves  masters  of  a  small  portion, 
and  by  the  peace  of  Campo-Formio  (1797), 
the  Venetian  part,  with  Venice  itself,  be- 
came subject  to  Austrian  rule,  and  when 
Austria,  in  1805,  had  ceded  this  part  to 
Napoleon,  it  was  annexed  to  the  kingdom 
of  Italy ;  afterwards  ( 1810)  to  Illyria.  Since 
1814,  excepting  the  Turkish  portion,  it  has 
been  reunited  with  Austria. 

Damages,  Barrack.  In  the  British  ser- 
vice, is  the  term  applied  to  the  injuries  done 
to  barracks,  barrack  fUmiture,  etc.,  by  sol- 
diers, when  the  actual  perpetrator  cannot  be 
discovered.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
sum  levied  from  the  company  or  regiment 
generally,  to  make  good  tne  injury.  Dam- 
ages to  arms,  clothing,  etc.  See  Appendix, 
Abticles  or  War,  17. 

Damascus.  A  city  of  Syria,  in  Asiatic 
Turkey.  During  the  time  of  the  Hebrew 
monarchy,  it  was  the  capital  of  Syria,  but 
afterwards  passed  successively  under  the  rule 
of  the  Assyrians,  Persians,  Macedonians,  Ro- 
mans, and  Saracens;  and  finally,  in  1516,  it 
was  captured  by  the  Turks  (under  Sultan 
Selim  I.),  in  wnose  hands  it  has  remained 
ever  since.  Damascus  was  at  one  time  cele- 
brated for  the  manufacture  of  sword-blades 
of  the  finest  temper  and  most  exquisite  work- 
^  nianship,  but  tne  process  by  which  such 
unequaled  specimens  of  art  were  perfected 
appears  no  longer  to  exist. 


Damaskin.  A  certain  kind  of  sabre ;  so 
called  from  the  manufacture  of  Damascus. 

Dame  (Fr.).  Among  miners  any  portion 
of  earth  which  may  remain  after  tne  explo- 
sion of  a  mine  has  taken  place.  It  likewise 
means  a  piece  of  wood  with  two  handles 
used  to  press  down  turf  or  dirt  in  a  mortar. 

Damietta.  A  citjr  of  Lower.  Egypt,  on 
the  east  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Crusaders,  1219;  lost,  1229;  retaken 
by  Louis  IX.,  June  5,  1249;  surrendered  as 
his  ransom  when  a  prisoner.  May  6,  1250. 

Damnonii,  Dumnonii,  or  Dumnunii.  A 
powerful  people  who  inhabited  the  southwest 
of  Britain,  comprising  Cornwall,  Devon- 
shire, and  the  western  part  of  Somersetshire, 
from  whom  was  called  the  promontory  Dam- 
nonium  (now  Cape  Lizard),  in  Cornwall. 

Danai.  An  ancient  name  of  the  Greeks, 
derived  fr^m  Danaus,  king  of  Argoe,  1474 

B.C. 

Danala.  A  city  in  the  territory  of  the 
Trocmi,  in  the  northeast  of  Qalatia,  notable 
in  the  history  of  the  Mithridatic  war  as  the 
place  where  Lucullus  resigned  the  command 
to  Pompey. 

Dancett^.  One  of  the  lines  of  partition 
in  herafdry,  differing  from  indented  only  in 
the  greater  size  of  the  notches.  See  Ik- 
dented. 

Danes,  or  Northmen.  Natives  of  Den- 
mark; during  their  attacks  upon  Britain 
and  Ireland  they  made  a  descent  on  France, 
where,  in  895,  under  Rollo,  they  received 
presents  under  the  walls  of  Paris.  They  re- 
turned and  ravaged  the  French  territories  as 
far  as  Ostend  in  896.  They  attacked  lUly 
in  908.  Neustria  was  granted  by  the  king 
of  Fra'nce  to  Rollo  and  his  Normans  (North- 
men), hence  Normandy,  in  911.  The  Danes 
invaded  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  with 
varying  successes  from  788  to  1084. 

Dangerous  Space.  That  zone,  partly  be- 
fore and  partly  beyond  the  object  fired  at 
(the  sights  having  been  correctly  elevated), 
which  is  covered  by^he  trajectory ;  the  object 
may  be  displaced  to  the  front  or  rear  or  its 
correct  range-point,  a  distance  equal,  in  the 
Aggregtite,  to  tne  depth  of  this  zone,  and  still 
be  struck  by  the  projectile.  "Dangerous 
space''  is  calculatea  under  the  assumption 
tnat  the  gun  when  fired  is  56  inches  from  the 
ground,  that  it  is  aimed  at  a  point  84  inches 
from  the  ground,  and  that  the  stature  of  a 
man  is  68  inches ;  and  that  the  head  of  a  man 
on  horseback  is  8  feet  above  the  ground.  The 
"dangerous  space"  will,  of  course,  be  in- 
crease by  the  flrer  lyins  down  and  aiming 
at  his  adversary's  feet.  A  part  of  the  "dan- 
gerous space"  is  near  the  muzzle  of  the  gun 
in  the  risin|^  branch  of  the  trajectory ;  the 
rest  of  it  is  m  the  falling  branch ;  these  two 
parts  being  continuous  up  to  and  including 
the  "  battle-range"  (which  see).  The  "  dan- 
gerous space"  varies  with  the  weapon  used 
and  the  object  fired  at ;  and  for  the  same  arm 
diminishes  as  the  range  increases  beyond 
"battle-range";  up  to  this  point  it  increases 
with  the  range.    A  perfect  understanding  of 
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this  subject  is  essential  to  effective  infantry 
fire  upon  the  field  of  battle.  Valuable  tables 
will  be  found  upon  it  in  Laidley's  "  Bifle 
Firing." 

Dannebrog.  The  ancient  battle-standard 
of  Denmark,  bearing  the  figures  of  a  cross 
and  crown.  It  was  fabled  to  have  fallen 
from  heaven  at  the  battle  of  Volmar,  in  Es- 
thonia  (1219\  during  a  crusade  aeainst  the 
heathens.  It  was  twice  taken  in  battle  and 
twice  recaptured.  In  1500  a  mere  fragment 
remained. 

Dannebrog,  Order  of  the.  Is  the  second 
of  the  Danish  orders  of  knighthood.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  in  1219,  but  fell 
into  decay,  aiid  was  restored  in  1671. 

Dannevirke,  or  Dannewerke.  A  series  of 
earthworks  considered  almost  impregnable, 
stretching  across  the  lone  narrow  peninsula 
of  Sleswick,  Holstein,  and*  Jutland, — said  to 
have  been  built  during  the  *'  stone  ace.''  It 
was  rebuilt  in  987  bv  Thyra,  queen  of  Gk>rmo 
the  Old,  for  which  she  was  named  Dannahody 
*'the  pride  of  the  Danes."  It  was  aeain 
repaired  between  995  and  1000.  Near  here 
the  Prussians,  aiding  the  duchies,  defeated 
the  Danes,  April  28,  1848. 

Dantzic,  or  Dansig.  A  city  of  Prussia ; 
is  surrounded  with  ramparts,  mounted  with 
cannon,  and  the  town  may  be  considered 
as  being  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in 
Prussia.  In  the  10th  century  it  was  known 
as  the  capital  of  Pomerali ;  it  passed  with 
that  province,  in  1295,  under  the  author- 
ity of  Poland;  but  in  1808,  Ladislaus  IV. 
ceded  the  whole  to  the  Teutonic  knights, 
who  held  it  till  1454.  In  that  year  it  was 
again  seized  by  the  Poles ;  and  in  1575,  hav- 
ing refused  to  acknowledge  Stephen  Bathory, 
it  had  to  sustain  a  siege  by  that  monarch, 
and  was  taken  in  1577.  From  1860  to  1641 
it  was  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  the 
Hanseatic  League.  When  this  league  was 
dissolved,  Dantzic  joined  Lubeck,  Hamburg, 
and  Bremen ;  and  these  four  cities,  down  to 
a  very  late  period,  retained  their  name  of 
Hanse  Towns.  In  1784  it  was  forced  to  sur- 
render  to  the  Bussians  and  Saxons,  who 
were  then  besi^ing  Stanislaus  of  Poland. 
In  1798  it  was  occupied  bv  the  Prussians. 
It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  May,  1807, 
after  a  long  siege,  by  Marshal  Lefevre,  who 
thence  acquired  his  title  of  duke  of  Dantzic. 
After  Bonaparte's  disastrous  campaign  in 
Bussia,  it  was  blockaded  and  oblieecl  to  sur- 
render, after  a  long  and  able  defense  by 
Gen.  Bapp.  At  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1814, 
it  revertea  to  Prussia. 

Dardanelles,  or  Hellespont  (anc.  Helles- 
pimtus).  A  narrow  strait  between  Europe 
and  Asiatic  Turkey,  connecting  the  Sea  of 
Marmora  and  the  ^eean  Sea.  As  it  is  the 
key  to  €k>nstantinopTe,  there  are  on  both 
shores  of  this  narrow  channel  numerous 
forts  and  batteries,  there  being  8  on  the 
European  and  7  on  the  Asiatic  side.  It  was 
here  the  invading  armies  of  Xerxes  crossed 
on  a  bridge  of  b^ts  to  enter  Europe.  The 
passage  of  the  strait  was  achieved  by  the 


British  under  Sir  John  Duckworth,  Febru- 
ary 9,  1807 ;  but  he  repassed  with  ^reat  loss, 
March  2,  two  castles  occupying  the  sites  of 
the  ancient  Sestos  and  Abydos,  hurling 
downvtones  of  many  tons  weight  upon  the 
British.  The  allied  English  and  French 
passed  the  Deirdanelles  at  the  sultan's  re- 
quest, October,  1858. 

Dart.  A  pointed,  missile  weaf>on,  intend- 
ed to  be  thrown  by  the  hand ;  a  short  lance ; 
a  javelin ;  hence,  any  missile  weapon. 

Dartmouth.  A  seaport  town  of  England, 
in  Devonshire ;  it  was  burnt  by  the  French 
in  the  reigns  of  Bichard  I.  and  Henry  IV. 
In  a  third  attempt  (1404)  the  invaders  were 
defeated  by  the  inhabitants,  assisted  by  the 
valor  of  the  women.  In  the  war  of  the 
Parliament,  Dartmouth  was  taken,  after  a 
siege  of  four  weeks,  by  Prince  Maurice,  who 
garrisoned  the  place  for  the  king  (1648) ;  but 
It  was  retaken  hy  Gen.  Fairfax  by  storm  in 
1646. 

Dauphin  (Dolphin) ,  Fr»  An  ornamental 
handle  on  brass  guns  over  the  trunnions,  so 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  that  fish. 

Dauphin6.  An  old  province  of  Southeast 
France,  successively  held  by  the  Allobroges, 
Burgundians,  and  Lombards;  was,  about 
728-24,  delivered  from  the  invading  Sara- 
cens by  Charles  Martel.  Its  counts  were 
called  dauphins ;  and  when  it  was  ceded  to 
Philip  of  Valois,  in  1849,  the  title  of  dau- 
phin was  given  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  king 
of  France,  to  whom  it  continued  to  be  ap- 
plied till  the  revolution  of  1880. 

David's  Day,  St.  The  Ist  day  of  March 
is  annually  commemorated  by  the  Welsh,  in 
honor  of  St.  David.  Tradition  states  that 
on  St.  David's  birthday,  540,  a  great  victory 
was  obtained  by  the  Welsh  over  their  Saxon 
invaders,  and  that  the  Welsh  soldiers  were 
distinguished  by  order  of  St.  David  by  a 
leek  in  their  caps. 

Dax.  A  well-built  town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Landes.  It  is  surrounded  by  an 
old  wall,  flanked  with  towers,  and  is  also 
protected  by  a  castle.  Dax  was  taken  by 
the  English  in  the  12th  century,  and  re- 
mained in  their  possession  till  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century. 

Day-book.  In  the  British  service,  is  a 
sort  of  private  memorandum-book,  in  which 
the  pay-sergeant  enters  all  details  of  expen- 
diture other  than  pay  under  each  man's 
head.  These  entries  are  made  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  afterwards  transferred  to  the  led- 
ger. 

Day's  March.    See  Mi.BCH. 

Dead  Angle.  In  fortification,  is  any  an- 
gle or  piece  of  ground  which  cannot  be  seen, 
and  which  therefore  cannot  be  defended 
from  behind  the  parapet  of  the  fortification. 

Dead-head.  In  casting  a  cannon,  is  the 
surplus  metal  in  the  top  of  the  mold ;  called 
also  the  sprite. 

Dead  March.  A  piece  of  solemn  music 
intended  to  be  played  as  an  accompaniment 
to  a  funeral  procession. 

Dead  Pay.    Was  the  pay  formerly  drawn 
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for  soldiers  really  dead,  whose  names  were 
kept  on  the  rolls ;  and  whose  pay  was  appro- 
priated by  dishonest  officers. 

Dead-shot.    An  unerring  marksman. 

Debark.  To  leave  a  ship  or  boat  a^^  pass 
to  the  land ;  to  eo  on  shore ;  as,  the  troops 
debarked  at  4  o'clock ;  disembark. 

Deblai.  The  hollow  space  or  excavation 
formed  by  removing  earth  for  the  construc- 
tion of  parapets  in  fortification.  Thus  the 
ditch  or  fosse  whence  the  earth  has  been 
taken  represents  the  deblai^  while  the  earth 
itself,  so  removed,  constitutes  the  remblai, 

Deblayer  un  Camp  (Fr,).  To  evacuate 
a  camp  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  and 
purifying  the  ground. 

Debouch.  A  military  term,  signifying 
to  march  out  from  a  wood,  defile,  or  other 
confined  place  into  open  ground;  also  an 
outlet  or  available  issue  by  which  an  army 
can  march  out 

Debris  {FrX  Remains,  ruins  of  a  build- 
ing or  town  which  has  been  sacked ;  broken 
remains  of  an  army  after  defeat. 

Debruiaed.  A  term  in  English  heraldry 
used  to  indicate  the  restrained  position  of  tin 
animal  in  a  coat  of  arms,  by  having  any  of 
the  ordinaries  laid  over  it 

Decagon.  In  fortification,  is  a  polygon 
figure,  having  10  sides,  and  as  manv  angles ; 
and  if  all  the  sides  and  angles  be  equal, 
it  is  called  a  regular  decagon,  and  may  be 
inscribed  in  a  circle.  The  sides  of  a  regular 
decagon  are  in  power  and  length  equal  to 
the  greatest  segment  of  a  hexagon,  inscribed 
in  the  same  circle  and  cut  in  extreme  and 
mean  proportion. 

Decamp,  To.  To  inarch  an  army  or 
body  of  men  from  the  ground  where  it  be- 
fore lay  encamped.  It  also  signifies  to  quit 
any  place  or  position  in  an  unexpected  man- 
ner. 

Decanua.  In  Roman  military  history,  a 
petty  officer  who  presided  over  the  10  sol- 
diers of  his  contuoernium,  or  those  living 
in  the  same  ten. 

Deccan.  An  extensive  resrion  of  India ; 
invaded  by  the  Mohammedans  in  1294. 
About  1686-90,  Aurungzebe  I.  recovered 
the  Deccan,  but  soon  lost  great  part  of  it 
to  the  Mahrattas.  A  large  part  of  the 
Deccan  was  ceded  to  the  Englisn  in  1818. 

Deceased  Officers  and  Soldiers.  See 
Appkndix,  Abticlss  of  War,  126, 126. 

.  Dechargeurs  (Fr,),  Are  men  appointed  to 
attend  the  park  of  artillery,  and  to  assist 
the  non-commissioned  officers,  etc.,  who  are 
employed  on  that  service.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  former  to  keep  a  specific  account  of 
articles  received  and  consumed,  in  order  to 
enable  the  latter  to  fUrnish  their  officers 
with  accurate  statements. 

Decimation.  A  military  punishment  in- 
flicted among  the  Romans  on  cowardly  or 
mutinous  troops.  It  consisted  in  selecting 
by  lot  one-tenth  of  the  whole  body  of  troop 
who  misbehaved,  and  putting  them  to  death. 
There  have  been  a  few  instances  of  this  spe- 
cies of  punishment  in  modern  times.    In 


1642  the  Archduke  Leopold  employed  it 
against  a  regiment  of  cavalry;  lUirshal 
Cr^ui  also  had  recourse  to  it  against  the 
mutinous  garrison  of  Trdves,  and  before  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  Blucher  is  said  to  have 
punished  in  this  manner  a  body  of  mutinous 
troops. 

Decisions.  In  courts-martial,  the  ma- 
jority of  votes  decides  all  questions  as  to  the 
admission  or  rejection  of  evidence,  and  on 
other  points  involving  law  or  custom.  If 
equally  divided,  the  doubt  is  in  favor  of  the 
prisoner. 

Declaration  of  Independence.  This 
celebrated  document  by  which  the  thirteen 
United  Colonies  of  America  announced 
their  intention  of  taking  their  affairs  into 
their  own  hands,  renouncing  their  alle- 
giance to  Great  Britain,  and  assertine  their 
freedom,  was  dra^n  up  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, and  received  the  unanimous  approval 
of  the  delegates  in  the  Congress  of  the  Col- 
onies, July  4,  1776. 

Declaration  of  War.  The  formal  an- 
nouncement by  a  government  of  its  inten- 
tion to  wage  war  as^inst  another,  is  a  pro- 
ceeding which  is  observed  amonje  all  civ- 
ilized nations.  In  the  United  States  the 
declaration  of  war  is  a  power  exercised  by 
Congress  alone.  During  the  age  of  chivalry, 
a  herald  made  declaration  of  war  at  the 
enemy's  court,  his  tabard  on  his  arm. 

Decompte  (/v.).  Signifies  a  li<^uidation 
or  balance,  which  from  time  to  time  was 
made  in  the  old  French  service,  between  the 
captain  of  a  company  and  each  private  sol- 
dier for  money  advanced  or  in  hand. 

Decoration  Day.  The  anniversary,  in 
the  United  States,  on  which  flowers  are 
placed  on  soldiers'  gj^s^ves,  and  which  is  ob- 
served on  Hay  80.  This  day  was  set  apart  for 
the  purpose  mentioned  soon  after  the  war 
of  the  Rebellion,  1861-65. 

Decoration,  Military.  A  medal,  cross  of 
honor,  etc.,  bestowed  for  distinguished  ser^ 
vices. 

Decorations.  In  pyrotechny,  are  the  com- 
positions which  are  placed  in  the  heads  of 
rockets,  in  paper  shells,  etc,  to  make  a  bril- 
liant display  when  the  receptacle  is  burst 

Decouple.  In  heraldry,  signifies  severed 
or  disjoined,  so  that  the  ends  stand  at  a  dis- 
tance from  one  another,  as  a  chevron  deeaU" 
pU. 

Decoy.  To  lead  or  to  entice  into  a  snare ; 
to  lead  into  dan^r  by  artifice;  to  entrap. 
An  enemy  is  said  to  be  decoyed  when  a 
small  body  of  troops  draws  them  in  to  ac- 
tion, whilst  the  main  body  lies  in  ambush 
ready  to  act  with  the  greatest  effect. 

Decrement.  Is  a  heraldic  term  by 
which  the  wane  of  the  moon  is  indicated. 
Decrescent  and  deeours  are  also  used  in  the 
same  sense.  A  moon  decrescent  is  a  half- 
moon  with  her  horns  turned  to  the  sinister. 

Decurion.  An  officer  in  the  Roman  cav- 
alry, who  commanded  a  decuria,  which  was 
a  body  consisting  of  10  men. 

Deeg.     A  strong  fortress  of  Hindostan 
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in  the  proyince  of  Agni,  which  was  cap- 
tured by  the  British  arms  under  Gen.  Lake 
in  1804. 

Deep.  A  term  used  in  the  dispo«ition  or 
arrangements  of  soldiers .  placea  in  ranks 
before  each  other;  hence,  two  deep,  three 
deep,  etc.  Deep  lint  of  operations,  a  long 
line. 

Default.'  A  military  offense,  in  the  Brit- 
ish service,  is  so  called. 

Defaulter.  A  soldier  who  has  been  guilty 
of  a  military  offense.  It  is  generally  applied 
to  men  sentenced  to  confinement  to  barracks, 
and  attaches  to  them  until  the  completion  of 
their  punishment. 

Defaulter  Book.  The  book  in  which  the 
defaulter  sheets  are  contained.  The  regi- 
mental defaulter  book  containing  regimental, 
and  the  company  defaulter  book  company, 
defaults. 

Defaulters'  Sheet.  For  eyery  soldier 
there  ^e  two  sheets  of  foolscap  PAP^i^)  in 
one  of  which,  called  his  company  defaulter 
sheet,  are  entered  all  offenses  and  the  pun- 
ishments awarded.  The  other,  called  the 
r^imental  defaulter  sheet,  contains  only 
offenses  for  which  a  man  has  been  punished 
by  more  than  seven  days  confinea  to  bar- 
racks, or  other  awards  considered  of  equal 
gravity. 

Defeat.  This  word  expresses  the  com- 
plete want  of  success  of  an  army  ;  a  repulse 
signifying  less,  and  a  rout  more,  than  defeat. 

Defeat.  To  resist  with  success ;  as,  to  de- 
feat an  assault. 

Defection.  The  act  of  abandoning  a  per- 
son or  cause  to  which  one  is  bound  by  alle- 
criance  or  duty,  or  to  which  one  has  attached 
nimself. 

Defend.  To  secure  against  attack ;  to 
maintain ;  as,  to  defend  a  town ;  to  defend  a 
cause. 

Defender.  One  who  defends;  one  who 
maintains,  supports,  protects,  etc. 

Defense.  In  military  law,  is  the  defend- 
ant's answer  to  the  plea ;  an  opposing  or 
denial  of  the  truth  or  validity  of  the  plain- 
tiff's case ;  the  method  of  proceeding  adopted 
by  the  defendant  to  protect  himself  against 
the  plaintiff's  action. 

Defense.  In  fortification,  consists  of  all 
sorts  of  works  that  cover  and  defend  the  op- 
posite posts  ;  as  flanks,  parapets,  casements, 
etc. 

Defense,  Active.  Comprehends  every 
species  of  offensive  operation  which  is  re- 
sorted to  by  the  besieged  to  annoy  the  be- 
siegers. 

Defense,  Distant.  Consists  in  being  able 
to  interrupt  the  enemy's  movements  by  cir- 
cuitous inundations ;  to  Inundate,  for  in- 
stance, a  bridge,  when  a  convoy  is  passing, 
or  to  insulate  batteries,  the  heads  of  saps 
or  lodgments  which  have  been  made  in  the 
covert  way.  By  this  species  of  defense  an 
enemy's  communications  may  be  perpetu- 
ally intercepted,  and  his  approaches  so  ob- 
structed as  to  force  him  to  leave  dangerous 
intervals. 


Defense,  Line  of.  Represents  the  flight 
of  a  rifle-ball  from  the  place  where  the  sol- 
diers stand,  to' scour  the  face  of  the  bastion. 
The  line  of  defense  should  never  exceed  the 
rang^  of  a  rifle.  It  is  either  fichant  or  ray- 
ant.  The  first  is  when  it  is  drawn  from 
the  angle ;  the  last,  when  it  is  dra¥m  from 
a  point  in  the  curtain,  ranging  the  face  of 
the  bastion  in  fortification. 

Defense,  Lines  of.  Are  the  distances 
between  the  salient  angle  of  the  bastion  and 
the  opposite  flank;  that  is,  the  faces  pro- 
duced to  the  flanks. 

Defense,  Passing.  Is  chiefly  confined  to 
inundations,  and  is  effected  by  letting  out 
water  in  such  a  manner  that  the  level  ground 
which  lies  round  a  fortified  town  or  place 
may  be  entirely  overflowed,  and  become  an 
inert  stagnant  pool. 

Defensive.  A  force  is  said  to  be  on  the 
defensive,  or  to  assume  a  defensive  attitude, 
when  it  takes  up  a  position  to  receive  an 
attack. 

Defensive  War.    See  War,  Dsfxnsiyk. 

Defilading,  or  Defilement.  The  art  of 
arraneing  the  plan  and  profile  of  works,  so 
that  tneir  lines  shall  not  oe  liable  to  enfilade, 
nor  their  interior  to  plunging  or  reverse 
fire. 

Defile.  A  narrow  passage,  or  road, 
through  which  troops  cannot  march  other- 
wise &an  by  making  a  small  front  and  filing 
off. 

Defile,  To.  To  reduce  a  body  of  troops 
into  a  small  front,  in  order  to  march  through 
a  defile ;  also,  to  defilade. 

Defonner  (Fr.),  In  a  military  sense, 
signifies  to  break ;  as,  defonner  une  eoUmne, 
to  break  a  column. 

D^gat  (/v.).  The  laving  waste  an  ene- 
my's country,  particularly  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  town  which  an  army  attempts  to 
reduce  by  famine,  or  which  refuses  to  pay 
military  exactions. 

Degorgeoir  {Fr. ).  A  sort  of  steel  pricker 
used  in  examining  the  vent  of  a  cannon ;  a 
priming  wire. 

Degradation.  In  military  life,  the  act  of 
depriving  an  officer  forever  of  his  commis- 
sion, rank,  dignity,  or  degree  of  honor,  and 
taking  away  at  the  same  time  every  title, 
badge,  or  privilege  he  may  possess. 

Degraded.  In  heraldry,  means  placed 
upon  steps  or  degrees. 

Degsestan,  Battle  of.    See  Scotland. 

Dehors.  In  the  military  art,  all  sorts  of 
outworks  in  general,  placed  at  some  distance 
from  the  walls  of  a  fortification,  the  better 
to  secure  the  main  places,  and  to  protect  the 
siege,  etc. 

Delaware.  One  of  the  Middle  States  of 
the  United  States,  and  one  of  the  original 
thirteen.  It  derives  its  name  (as  do  the 
Delaware  River  and  Bay  and  Delaware  In- 
dians) from  Thomas  West,  lord  de  la  Warr, 
who  visited  the  bay  in  1610,  and  died  on  his 
vessel  at  its  mouth.  It  was  first  settled  by 
the  Swedes  and  Dutch,  but  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  English  in  1664,  and  formed 
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fart  of  the  grant  to  William  Penn  in  1682. 
n  1701  it  was  separated  from  Pennsylvania, 
though  subject  to  the  same  governor  down 
to  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  to  the  suc- 
cess of  which  it  contributed  its  fVill  share, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  results  of 
which  it  has  ever  been  a  zealous  advocate. 

Delaware  Indians.  A  tribe  of  aborigi- 
nes, called  by  themselves  LennuLenape^  who 
formerly  lived  on  the  Delaware  River,  but 
are  now  settled  in  Indian  Territory,  on  the 
Wichita  Agency,  with  the  Caddos.  See 
Indians  and  their  Aoencibs. 

Delf.  A  heraldic  charge  representing  a 
square  sod  or  turf,  the  term  beinj^  probably 
derived  fh)m  the  word  delve^  to  dig.  A  delf 
tennS  is  the  appropriate  abatement  for  him 
who  revokes  his  challenge,  or  otherwise  goes 
from  his  word. 

Delhi.  A  celebrated  city  of  Northern 
India,  situated  on  an  offset  of  the  river 
Jumna.  '  The  citv  was  taken  by  a  British 
army  under  Lord  Lake,  September  8, 1808, 
and  has  ever  since  continued  under  British 
rule.  In  1857  it  was  held  by  the  Sepoys, 
who  murdered  several  English  subjects,  but 
was  retaken,  after  a  successful  assault,  Sep- 
tember, 1867. 

Deliver  Battle.  A  term  taken  ftom  the 
French  livrer  batailU,  meaning  to  enter  prac- 
tically upon  a  contest ;  the  opposing  armies 
being  in  sight  of  each  other. 

Dellamcotta.  A  fortress  of  Northern  Hin- 
dostan,  in  the  province  of  Bootan,  command- 
ing the  principal  pass  into  that  province.  It 
was  stormed  by  the  British  troops  in  1778, 
which  so  alarmed  the  Booteans  that  they 
petitioned  for  peace.  The  fbrtress  was  then 
restored  to  them. 

Dillis.  Were  Bosnian  and  Albanian 
horsemen,  who  served  without  pay  in  the 
Turkish  armies. 

Delphi  (now  Oastri).  An  ancient  town 
of  Phocis,  Greece,  celebrated  on  account  of 
its  oracle  of  Apollo.  Its  temple  was  burnt 
by  the  Pisistratidss,  548  B.C.  A  new  temple 
was  raised  by  the  Alcmsdonidte.  The  Per- 
sians (480  B.C.)  and  the  Gauls  (279  B.C.)  were 
deterred  from  plundering  the  temple  bv  awfUl 
portents.  It  was,  however,  robbea  and  seized 
oy  the  Phocians,  857  B.C.,  which  led  to  the 
Sacred  War,  and  Nero  carried  fh)m  it  800 
costly  statues  in  67  a.d. 

Demembri,  or  Dismembered.  A  heraldic 
term  signifying  that  the  members  of  an  ani- 
mal are  cut  from  its  body. 

Demerara  and  Bssequibo.  Colonies  in 
Guiana,  South  America,  founded  by  the 
Dutch  in  1580,  were  taken  by  the  British, 
under  Maj.-Gen.  Whyte,  April  2*2, 1796,  but 
were  restored  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  1802. 
They  again  surrendered  to  the  British  under 
Gen.  Grinfteld  and  Commodore  Hood,  Sep- 
tember, 1808,  and  became  English  colonies 
in  1814. 

Demi,  or  Demy.  In  heraldry,  an  animal 
is  said  to  be  demi  when  only  the  upper  or 
fore  half  of  it  is  represented. 

Demi-bastion.    A  piece  in  fortification, 


which  generally  terminates  the  branches  of 
crown-works  or  horn-works  towards  their 
head. 

Demi-brigade.    A  half  brigade. 

Demi-cannon.  A  kind  of  ordnance,  an- 
cientlv  used,  carrying  a  ball  of  from  80  to  86 
pounds  in  weight. 

Demi-culverin.  A  kind  of  ordnance  an- 
ciently used,  carrying  a  ball  of  9  or  10  pounds 
in  weight. 

Demi-distances  (/^.).  Half  distances; 
as,  serrez  la  calonne  d  demi-diatanceSf  close  to 
the  column  at  half  distances. 

Demi-ftle  (Fr, ).  Is  that  rank  in  a  French 
battalion  which  immediately  succeeds  to  the 
aerre-^emuJiUj  and  is  at  the  head  of  the  re- 
maining half  of  its  depth. 

Demi-gorge.    In  fortification,  is  half  the 

forge  or  entrance  into  the  bastion,  not  taken 
irectly  from  angle  to  angle,  where  the  bas- 
tion loins  the  curtain,  but  from  the  angle  of 
the  nank  to  the  centre  of  the  bastion,  or  the 
angle  which  the  two  curtains  would  make 
by  their  prolongation. 

Demihag.  A  long  pistol,  much  used  in 
the  16th  century. 

Demi-lance.  A  light  lance;  half-pike. 
Also  a  light  horseman  who  carried  a  lance. 

Demi-lune.  In  fortification,  is  a  work 
constructed  beyond  the  main  ditch  of  a  fort- 
ress, and  in  front  of  the  curtain  between  two 
bastions,  intended  to  defend  the  curtain ;  a 
ravelin. 

Demi-parallel.  In  forti flcation ,  is  a  place 
of  arms  formed  between  the  second  and  third 
parallels  to  protect  the  head  of  the  sap. 

Demi-pike.  A  kind  of  spontoon,  7  feet 
long,  used  by  infantry  or  for  boarding. 

Demi-place  d'Armes.  In  fortification,  a 
circular  trench  constructed  upon  the  prolon- 
gation of  the  lines  of  the  covered  way,  to 
the  right  and  left  of  the  zigzags,  to  cover  the 
troops  employed  in  their  defense. 

Demi-revetment.  A  revetment  of  the 
scarf  only  to  the  height  protected  by  the 
glacis. 

Demmin.  A  town  of  Prussia,  on  the  river 
Peene,  on  the  borders  of  Pomerania  and 
Mecklenburg.  It  is  a  town  of  considerable 
antiquity,  having  been  a  place  of  importance 
in  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  is  noted  for 
the  number  of  sieges  it  has  sustained.  Its 
fortifications  were  destroyed  in  1759.  In 
1807  several  engagements  took  place  here 
between  the  French  and  Russians. 

Demonstration.  In  militarv  operations, 
is  an  apparent  movement,  the  chief  object  of 
which  18  to  deceive  the  enemy,  and  induce 
him  to  divide  his  force,  as  if  to*  meet  dan^rs 
from  various  quarters.  When  thus  divided 
and  weakened,  he  may  be  attacked  with 
greater  chance  of  success. 

Denain.  A  village  of  France,  department 
of  the  North.  It  is  celebrated  in  nistorv  as 
the  scene  of  the  decisive  victory  gained  in 
1712  by  Marshal  Villars  over  the  allies  com- 
manded by  Prince  Eugftne. 

Denbigh.  The  capital  town  of  the  county 
of  the  same  name,  North  Wales.    In  ancient 
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times  it  was  a  place  of  great  military  im- 
portance. The  castle  was  gallantly  held  by 
Col.  William  Salisbury  for  the  king  during 
the  civil  wars  of  the  rerolution,  but  finally 
surrendered  to  the  Parliamentary  forces  under 
Gen.  Mytton. 

Dendennonde.  A  town  of  Belgium,  in 
the  province  of  East  Flanders.  It  is  forti- 
fied,  and  has  a  citadel  dating  from  1584,  and 
possessing  the  means  of  laying  the  surround- 
ing country  under  water  in  case  of  an  attack. 
Louis  XI V.  besieged  it  in  vain  in  1667|  but 
Marlborough,  aided  by  a  long  drought,  suc- 
ceeded in  takine  it  in  1706. 

Denmark.  A  kingdom  of  Northern  Eu- 
rope, which,  with  Sweden  and  Norway,  was 
originally  called  Scandinavia.  In  ancient 
times  it  was  occupied  by  a  fierce  and  war- 
like people,  whose  principal  occupation  was 
piracy.  In  882  the  Danes  landed  in  Eng- 
land, and  there  established  two  kingdoms, 
and  two  centuries  afterwards  the  conauest 
of  England'  was  completed  by  Canute,  king 
of  Denmark.  In  the  15th  century  Christian 
I.  connected  Norway,  Sleswick,  and  Hol- 
Btein  with  the  crown  of  Denmark,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  siding  with  Napoleon,  Denmark 
was  obliged  to  c^e  Norway  to  Sweden  in 
1814.  In  1848  Sleswick  and  Holstein  re- 
volted, the  duchies  being  aided  by  Prussia 
and  other  powers  of  the  Germanic  Confed- 
eration, wire,  however,  concluded  a  peace  on 
their  own  account,  July  2, 1850.  The  duchies 
continued  the  war,  were  defeated  at  Idstet, 
July  25, 1850,  and  peace  was  restored  by  the 
intervention  of  the  powers  in  January,  1851. 
Hostilities  again  commenced  in  1868,  and 
were  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Vienna  in 
1864,  Denmark  renouncing  all  claim  on 
Sleswick-Holstei  n . 

Dennewitx.  A  small  village  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Brandenburg,  Prussia.  Here  was 
fought,  on  the  6th  of  l^ptember,  1818,  a  battle 
between  70,000  French,  Saxons,  and  Poles, 
commanded  bv  Marshal  Ney,  and  45,000 
Prussians,  unaer  Gen.  TauentzJen.  Both 
armies  more  than  once  drove  each  other  from 
their  positions,  but  the  Prussians  finally  pre- 
vailea,  and  Ney  gave  orders  to  retreat.  At 
this  moment  Bernadotte,  crown-prince  of 
Sweden,  appeared  at  the  heiad  of  a  large  army, 
and  turned  the  retreat  of  the  French  army 
into  a  complete  rout. 

Denonciateur  {Fr,)*  In  a  general  sense, 
may  not  improperly  be  called  a  military  in- 
former. So  rigid  indeed  were  the  regula- 
tions (even  in  the  most  corrupt  state  of  the 
French  f^vemment)  against  every  species  of 
misapplication  and  embezzlement,  tnat  if  a 
private  dragoon  gave  information  to  the  com- 
missary of  musters  of  a  troop  horse  that  had 
passed  muster,  having  been  used  in  the  pri- 
vate service  of  an  officer,  he  was  not  only 
entitled  to  his  discharge,  but  received,  more- 
over, 100  livres  in  casn,  and  became  master 
of  the  horse  and  eouipage,  with  which  he  re- 
tired unmolested.  The  officer  was  summarily 
dealt  with. 

Densimeter.    An  apparatus  for  obtaining 


the  specific  gravity  of  gunpowder  by  im- 
mersing it  in  mercury.  It  consists  of  an 
open  vessel  containing  mercury,  a  frame  sup- 
porting a  ^lass  globe  communicating  by  a 
tube  with  the  mercury  in  the  open  vessel,  and 
joined  at  top  to  a  graduated  glass  tube, 
which  communicates  by  a  flexible  tube  with 
an  ordinary  air-pump.  Stop-cocks  are  in- 
serted in  the  tub€«  above  and  below  the  glass 
globe,  and  a  diaphragm  of  chamois-skin  is 
placed  over  the  bottom  orifice  and  one  of  wire 
cloth  over  the  top  orifice  of  the  globe.  The 
arrangement  allows  the  globe  to  be  filled  with 
mercury  to  any  mark  on  the  graduated  tube, 
or  with  gunpowder  and  mercury.  The  globe 
can  be  taken  off  and  weighed  m  both  cases. 
The  specific  gravity  is  obtained  from  the  re- 
lation between  the  wei|i^hts  in  the  two  cases. 

Density.  The  density  or  specific  gravity 
of  gunpowder  is  one  of  its  most  important 
properties.  In  the  form  of  dust,  the  velocity 
of  combustion  increases  rapfdly  with  the  den- 
sity up  to  about  1.60,  when  it  decreases.  In 
grained  powder  the  velocity  of  combustion 
decreases  as  the  density  increases.  For  Eng- 
lish or  American  powder  this  velocity  is  about 
four-tenths  of  an  inch  per  second.  For 
French  and  most  of  the  continental  powders, 
which  are  less  dense  than  the  English,  it  is 
about  forty-eight-hundredths  of  an  inch. 
The  excellent  preservative  qualities  of  Eng- 
lish and  American  powders  are  largely  due 
to  their  high  densities, — the  standard  oeing 
about  1.75.  A  certain  degree  of  density  is 
absolutelj^  essential  to  grain  powder  to  pre- 
vent the  infiamed  g:ase8  from  penetrating  the 
pores  of  the  powder  and  fiashing  off  the  whole 
mass  to  the  destruction  of  the  gun.  In  the 
manufocture  of  powder  the  density  depends, 
first,  upon  the  amount  of  trituration  to  which 
the  ingredients  are  subjected  in  the  incorpo- 
rating mill ;  second,  upon  the  pressure  em- 
ployed to  form  the  cake;  and,  third,  upon  the 
degree  of  moisture  it  contains  when  sub- 
jected to  these  operations,  particularly  the 
last.  The  pressure-gauge  is  not  a  reliable 
measure  of  the  density  given  to  a  powder, 
though  a  good  indication  of  the  hardness, 
with  which  density  must  not  be  confounded. 
Dry  powder  meal  offers  a  great  resistance  to 
compression,  but  becomes  very  hard, — the 
work  being  consumed  in  consolidating  the 
surface  particles.  To  obtain  uniform  den- 
sity a  certain  amount  of  moisture  is  neces- 
sary to  assist  the  particles  in  their  move- 
ment. As  much  as  6  per  cent,  of  moisture 
IB  used  in  making  prismatic  powder. 

Department  Commander.  See  Geo- 
ORAPHiOAL  Department,  Commander  of. 

Department,  Military.  A  military  sub- 
division of  a  country.  The  whole  territory 
of  the  United-States  is  divided  into  military 
departments,  each  under  a  general  officer. 
See  Geographical  Department,  Com- 
mander or. 

Department  of  War.  That  department 
of  a  government  which  takes  charge  of  all 
matters  relating  to  war.  See  Sborbtart  of 
War. 
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Depenses  (Fr.).  In  a  military  sense,  im- 
plies secret  service  money. 

Deploy.  Sienifles  a  military  moyement, 
in  lyhich  a  body  of  troops  is  spread  out  in 
such  a  way  that  they  shall  display  a  wider 
fVont  and  a  smaller  depth  than  before  deploy- 
ing. To  ploy  is  to  execute  the  reverse  of  this 
movement. 

Depk>3rment.  The  act  of  unfolding  or  ex- 
panding any  given  body  of  men,  in  order  to 
extend  their  front. 

Deposits,  Soldiers'.  Soldiers  in  the  U.  S. 
service  may  deposit  with  the  paymaster  any 
portion  of  their  savings,  in  sums  not  less 
than  $5,  the  same  to  remain  so  deposited 
until  final  payment  on  discharge.  Interest 
on  deposits  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per 
annum  will  be  paid  on  final  settlement  upon 
each  deposit  fh>m  the  date  thereof  to  date  of 
discharge.  No  interest  is  payable,  however, 
upon  any  deposit  of  less  tnan  $50,  or  upon 
any  sum,  whatever  its  amount,  which  has 
been  on  deposit  for  a  less  period  than  six 
months  prior  to  date  of  discharge.  Deposits 
are  forfeited  by  desertion. 

Depot.  Any  place  at  which  military 
stores  are  deposited  for  the  use  of  an  army. 
It  also  signifies  a  fort  or  other  suitable  place 
appropriated  for  the  reception  of  recruits,  or 
detached  parties  belonging  to  different  regi- 
ments, in  fortification,  tne  term  is  likewise 
used  to  denote  a  particular  place  at  the  trail 
of  the  trenches  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
cannon  of  a  besieged  place.  It  is  here  that 
besiegers  generally  assemble  when  ordered 
to  attack  tne  outworks,  or  support  the  troops 
in  the  trenches  when  there  is  reason  to  im- 
agine the  besieged  intend  making  a  sally. 

Depredate.  To  take  plunder  or  prey ;  to 
commit  waste ;  as,  the  troops  depredated  on 
the  country ;  also,  in  an  active  sense,  to  plun- 
der or  pillage ;  to  spoil ;  to  lay  waste. 

Depress^  Qun.  Any  piece  of  ordnance 
having  its  mouth  depressed  below  the  hori- 
zontal line. 

Depression.  The  pointing  of  any  piece 
of  ordnance  so  that  its  shot  may  be  projected 
short  of  the  point-blank. 

Depth.  A  technical  word,  peculiarly  ap- 
plicable to  bodies  of  men  drawn  up  in  line 
or  column.  The  depth  of  a  battalion  or 
sauadron  is  the  number  of  men  in  rank  and 
file  from  front  to  rear. 

Deputy-MarshaL  In  the  British  service, 
is  the  senior  sergeant-major  of  each  r^ment 
of  Foot  Guards,  who  sees  after  and  makes 
out  the  routes  of  deserters,  and  receives  an 
allowance  for  so  doing. 

Deraser  ( Fr,),  To  cut  off  the  superfluous 
clay  from  a  gun-mold  previous  to  its  being 
placed  in  the  pit. 

Derayeh,  El.  A  town  of  Arabia,  nearlv 
in  the  centre  of  the  district  called  Bl  Nedjed. 
It  is  tolerably  well  fortified,  but  after  a  siege 
of  seven  months,  in  1819,  it  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  the  troops  of  Ibrahim  Pasha. 

Derbend,  or  Derbent.  A  town  of  Russia, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Daghestan. 
It  is  surrounded  by  strong  walls  and  flanked 


and  strengthened  by  massive  bastions.  It 
was  taken  from  Persia  by  Russia  in  1722, 
restored  to  the  former  power  in  1785,  and 
retaken  by  the  Muscovites  in  1795. 

Derivation  (Fr.).  Drift  of  rifle  pro- 
jectiles.   See  Pbojsctilvs. 

Descsnd.  In  a  military  sense,  meant  to 
make  an  attack  or  incursion  as  if  from  & 
vantage-ground. 

Descents.  In  fortification,  are  the  holes, 
vaults,  and  hollow  places  made  by  under- 
mining the  ground. 

Descents  into  the  Ditch.  Cuts  and  ex- 
cavations made  by  means  of  saps  in  the 
counterscarp,  beneath  the  covert  wav.  They 
are  covered  with  thick  boards  and  hurdles ; 
and  a  certain  quantity  of  earth  is  thrown 
upon  the  top  in  order  to  obviate  the  bad 
effects  which  might  arise  from  shells,  etc. 

Descriptive  Book.  A  book  in  which  de- 
scriptive lists  of  the  soldiers  belonging  to  & 
company  are  kept. 

Descriptive  List  of  Soldier.  A  paper 
giving  a  short  history  of  the  soldier,  a  de- 
scription of  his  person,  and  the  statement  of 
his  account.  It  accompanies  him  wherever 
he  goes,  being  intrusted  to  his  detachment  or 
company  commander. 

Descriptive  Memoir.  This  memoir,  which 
should  always  accompany  a  sketch  of  .a  topo- 
graphical reconnoissance,  is  intended  to  con- 
vey that  information  relating  t#the  natural 
features  of  the  ground  not  expressed  upon 
the  sketch ;  to  express  that  information  for 
which  there  are  no  conventional  signs,  and 
to  present  those  facts  relative  to  the  ground 
which  become  important  by  being  considered 
in  connection  with  the  probable  military 
operations  to  be  undertaken. 

Desenxano.  A  town  of  Lombardy,  in 
the  province  of  Brescia.  Garibaldi,  in  com- 
mand of  the  Italian  volunteers,  defeated  an 
Austrian  force  near  this  place  in  1859. 

Desert.  To  quit  a  service  without  per- 
mission ;  to  run  away;  as,  to  desert  from  the 
army ;  to  forsake  in  violation  of  duty ;  as, 
to  desert  one's  colors. 

•  Deserter.  A  soldier  who  absconds,  dur- 
ing the  period  for  which  he  is  enlisted,  from 
the  service  of  the  army  or  navv.  In  England 
this  crime  was  by  certain  old.  statutes  nuuie 
punishable  with  death,  but  now  the  punish- 
ment is  left  to  the  discretion  of  a  court- 
martial.  In  the  United  States,  deserters  in 
the  time  of  war  may  be  sentenced  to  death, 
but  in  time  of  peace  the  penalty  for  this 
offense  is  lighter. 

Desertion.  The  act  of  absence  from  duty 
without  intention  to  return.  See  Appendix, 
Abtiglrs  of  War,  47. 

Despatch,  or  Dispatch.  An  ofiicial  mil- 
itary letter  sent  by  the  commander  of  an 
army  in  the  field  to  the  authorities  at 
home.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  mili- 
tary letters  giving  an  account  of  military 
operations  sent  by  subordinate  officers  hold- 
ing detached  commands  to  the  general  of  an 
army  in  the  field.    See  Dispatches. 

Detach.    To  separate  for  a  special  olject 
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or  use ;  as,  to  send  out  a  body  of  men  on 
some  particular  service,  separate  ftom  that 
of  the  main  body. 

Deuched  Bastion.  In  fortiflcation,  is 
that  basis  which  is  separated  from  the  en- 
ceinte by  a  ditch. 

Detached  Works.  In  fortification,  are 
such  outworks  as  are  detached,  or  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  body  of  the  place ;  such  as 
half-moons,  ravelins,  bastions,  etc. 

Detachment.  In  military  affairs,  an 
uncertain  number  of  men  drawn  out  from 
several  regiments  or  camps  equallv,  to 
inarch  or  be  emploved  as  the  general  may 
think  proper,  whether  on  an  attack,  at  a 
siege,  or  in  parties  to  scour  the  counti^.  A 
detachment  of  2000  or  8000  men  is  a  com- 
mand for  a  general  officer,  800  for  a  colonel, 
600  for  lieutenant-colonel,  200  or  800  for  a 
major,  80  or  100  for  a  captain,  40  for  a 
lieutenant,  12  for  a  sergeant,  and  6  for  a 
corpoial. 

Detachment,  Qun.  The  men  required 
for  the  service  of  a  piece  of  artillery. 

Detachment,  Manoeuvring.  The  men 
required  for  mechanical  manoeuvres  of  a 
siege  or  sea-coast  gun. 

Detail  for  Duty.  Is  a  roster,  or  table, 
for  the  regular  performance  of  duty  either 
in  camp  or  garrison.  The  general  detail  is 
r^ulated  by  the  adjutant-general,  according 
to  the  strei%th  of  the  several  corps.  The 
adjutant  of  each  raiment  superintends  the 
detail  of  officers  and  non-commissioned  Offi- 
cers for  duty,  and  orderly  sergeants  detail 
the  privates. 

Detmold.  A  town  of  Northwestern  (Jer- 
raany,  capital  of  the  principality  of  Lippe- 
Detmold,  on  the  Werra.  In  the  vicinity  is 
the  battle-field  on  which  the  army  of  Varus 
was  destroyed  by  the  (Germans  under  Ar- 
minius,  in  9  a.d. 

Detonating  Powder.  A  term  applied  in 
chemistry  to  fulminating  mercury  and  sil- 
ver, and  to  other  compounds  which  Bud- 
denl  V  explode  when  struck  or  heated.  Some 
of  these  compounds  have  been  much  used 
for  the  ignition  of  gunpowder  in  percussion 
locks. 

Detonation.  The  instantaneous  conver- 
sion of  an  explosive  into  gas ;  a  term  applied 
to  the  phenomena  attending  the  explosion  of 
certain  substances,  such  as  niiro^glyceriiUy 
chloride  of  nitrogen^  iodide  of  nitrogen^  gun' 
cotton,  the  picrates,  etc.  Detonation,  or  ex- 
plosion of  the  first  order,  is  distinguished 
from  ordinary  explosion,  or  explosion  of  the 
second  order,  by  the  different  way  in  which 
the  explosion  is  propagated.  Ordinary  ex- 
plosion proceeds  oy  inflammation,  beine  no- 
thing more  than  a  rapid  combustion.  Deto- 
nation is  propagated  oy  vibration.  A  deto- 
nating agent  is  a  substance  used  to  produce 
the  initial  vHfrtUion,  or  "  impulse  of  explo- 
sion." The  exploder,  or  cap,  used  for  this 
purpose  is  usually  primed  with  fhlminate  of 
mercury,  a  substance  having  a  wide  range 
in  bringing  about  detonation  in  the  high  ex- 
plosives. 


Dettingen.  A  village  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
Maine.  It  is  noted  for  a  victory  gained  by 
the  English,  under  George  II.,  over  the 
French,  commanded  by  Marshal  Noailles,  in 
1748. 

Devastation.  In  warfare,  is  the  act  of 
destroying,  laying  waste,  demolishing,  or 
unpeopling  towns,  etc. 

Deviation  of  Projectiles.     See  Projeg- 

TILB8. 

Device.  The  emblem  on  a  shield  or 
standard. 

Devicotta.  A  fort  and  seaport  town  in 
the  south  of  India,  and  district  of  Tanjore. 
It  was  taken  in  1749  from  the  rajah  of  Tan- 
jore. 

Devonshire.  A  maritime  county  in  the 
southwest  peninsula  of  England,  'between 
the  Bristol  and  English  Channels.  The 
Saxons  failed  to  conquer  Devonshire  till  the 
9th  century.  It  was  ravaged  by  the  Danes 
in  the  9th  and  10th  centuries,  and  by  the 
Irish  in  the  11th  century.  In  1688  the 
Prince  of  Orange  landed  at  Tor  Bay,  in  this 
county. 

Deyrah,  or  Dehra.  A  town  of  Northern 
Hindostan,  and  the  principal  place  of  the 
British  province  designated  the  Deyrah 
Doon.  Durine  the  Nepaul  war  in  1816,  the 
Deyrah  Doon  became  the  scene  of  military 
operations,  and  acquired  a  mournful  celel>- 
rity  bv  the  obstinate  defense  made  by  the 
G<>orkhas  at  Ealunga,  or  Nalapani,  in  the 
siege  of  which  the  British  lost  a  considerable 
number  of  men,  including  their  gallant 
commander,  Qen.  Gillespie.         , 

Diable  {Devil-earriage)^  Fr.  A  truck -car- 
riage on  four  trucks,  for  carrying  mortars, 
etc.,  to  short  distances ;  it  is  provided  with 
draught-hooks  at  each  end,  so  as  to  be  drawn 
to  front  or  rear. 

Diameter.  In  both  a  military  and  geo- 
metrical sense,  implies  a  right  line  passing 
through  the  centre  of  a  circle,  and  terminated 
at  each  end  by  the  circumference  thereof. 

Diaphragm  Shell.  An  obsolete  spherical 
shell  formerly  used  in  the  English  service, 
so  named  from  the  arrangement  of  the 
interior. 

Diapr6.  A  term  applied  in  heraldry  to 
fields  and  charges  relieved  by  arabesque  and 
geometrical  patterns.  This  ornamentation, 
not  affecting  the  heraldic  value  of  the 
objects  to  which  it  was  applied,  was  gener- 
ally left  to  the  fancv  of  tne  painter. 

Diarbekir.  A  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
and  capital  of  the  pashalic  of  Diarbekir. 
This  place  was  successively  taken,  retaken, 
and  destroyed,  in  the  ancient  wars  between 
the  Persians  and  Romans.  It  was  pillaged 
by  Tamerlane  in  the  year  1898;  and  was 
successively  taken  and  retaken  by  the  Per- 
sian kings,  until  it  was  conquered  by  Selim, 
the  first  sultan  of  the  Osmanli  Turks,  in  the 
year  1515.  In  1605  it  again  fell  into  the 
power  of  Persia ;  but  it  was  afterwards  re- 
taken bj  the  Turks,  under  whose  dominion 
it  has  since  continued. 

Dictator.    In  the  earliest  times,  was  the 
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name  of  the  highest  magistrate  of  the  Latin 
Confederation,  and  in  some  of  the  Latin 
towns  the  title  was  continued  long  after 
these  towns  were  subjected  to  the  dominion 
of  Borne.  In  the  Boman  republic  the  dic- 
tator was  an  extraordinary  magistrate,  irre- 
sponsible and  endowed  with  absolute  author- 
ity. The  dictatorship  could  not  lawfully 
be  held  longer  than  six  months.  Dicta- 
tors were  only  appointed  so  long  as  the 
Bomans  had  to  carry  on  wars  in  and  out  of 
Italy,  or  when  any  vigorous  measure  had  to 
be  acted  upon.  The  limits  of  his  power 
were  as  follo¥rs:  he  could  not  touch  the 
treasury ;  he  could  not  leave  Italy ;  and  he 
could  not  ride  through  Bome  on  horseback 
without  previously  obtaining  the  permission 
of  the  people. 

Dideon's  Formulas.  Certain  equations 
relating  to  the  trajectory  of  a  projectile  in 
the  air,  obtained  by  Capt.  Dideon  of  Mets 
by  integrating  the  differential  equations  of 
the  traTectorv  under  certain  assumptions  as 
to  the  law  of  the  resistance,  etc.    Bee  Pro- 

JECTILKS,  TbAJECTOBT,  IN  AlE. 

Diego.    A  very  strong  and  heavy  sword. 

Diest.  A  town  of  Bmgium,  in  Southern 
Brabant,  on  the  Demer.  l%is  town  was  taken 
by  the  Duke  of  Marlboroueh  in  1705,  but 
retaken  by  the  French,  and  dismantled,  in 
the  same  year.  Since  1880  it  has  been  sur- 
rounded with  fortifications  and  made  a  place 
of  great  strength. 

Dietary,  Military.  See  SaBSiSTENCs  of 
Armies  and  Food. 

Dieu  et  Men  Droit  {Fr.)<  "  God  and  my 
Bight.  "  Tne  motto  of  the  royal  arms  of 
England,  first  assumed  by  Bichard  I.,  to  in- 
timate that  he  did  not  nold  his  empire  in 
vassalase  of  any  mortal.  It  was  afterwards 
assumed  by  Edward  III.,  and  was  continued 
without  interruption  to  the  time  of  William, 
who  used  the  motto  Je  mainiiendray^  though 
the  former  was  still  retained  upon  the  great 
seal.  After  him  Anne  usea  the  motto 
Semper  eadem ;  but  ever  since  her  time 
ZHeu  et  mon  droit  has  continued  to  be  the 
royal  motto. 

Differences.  In  heraldry,  are  marks  in- 
troduced into  a  coat  of  arms  to  distinguish 
brothers  and  their  descendants  from  the 
father  or  head  of  the  house,  while  he  is 
alive ;  marks  of  cadency  being  used  for  a 
similar  purpose  after  his  death. 

Differential  Pulley.  A  hoisting  apparatus 
consisting  of  an  endless  chain  and  two 
pulleys  of  slightly  different  diameters.  The 
chain  winds  upon  one  while  unwinding  from 
the  other.  It  is  attached  to  a  crane,  and 
used  to  hoist  heavy  shot  to  the  muzzle  of 
large  cannon. 

Dijon.  An  ancient  walled  citv  of  France, 
chief  town  of  the  department  of  C6te-d'0r. 
It  has  been  several  times  captured  in  war. 
It  was  attacked  by  the  Germans  under  Gen. 
Beyer,  October  80,  1870.  The  heights  and 
suburbs  were  taken  by  Prince  William  of 
Baden,  and  the  town  surrendered  October  81. 

Dike,  or  Dyke.     A  channel  to  receive 


water;  also  a  dam  or  mound,  to  prevent 
inundation.  Dikes  differ  from  sluices ;  the 
former  being  intended  only  to  oppose  the 
flowing  of  other  water  into  a  river,  or  to 
confine  the  stream  by  means  of  strong  walls, 
pieces  of  timber,  or  a  double  row  of  hurdles, 
the  intervals  of  which  are  filled  with  earth, 
stones,  or  pebbles. 

Dimachse.  In  ancient  military  affairs, 
were  a  kind  of  horsemen,  answering  to  the 
dragoons  of  the  modems. 

IHmidiation.  In  heraldry,  a  mode  of 
marshaling  arms,  adopted  chiefly  before 
quartering  and  impaling  according^  to  the 
modern  practice  came  into  use,  and  subse- 
quently retained  to  some  extent  in  conti- 
nental, though  not  in  English  heraldry.  It 
consists  in  cutting  two  coats  of  arms  in 
halves  by  a  verti<»d  line,  and  uniting  the 
dexter  half  of  one  to  the  sinister  half  of  the 
other.  Coats  of  husband  and  wife  were  often 
so  marshaled  in  England  in  the  ISU^  and 
14th  centuries. 

Diminish.  In  a  military  sense,  means  to 
decrease  the  front  of  a  battalion ;  to  adopt 
the  columns  of  march,  or  manosuvre  ac- 
cording to  the  obstructions  and  difficulties 
which  It  meets  in  advancing. 

Diminished  Angle.  Is  that  formed  by 
the  exterior  side  and  line  of  defense  in  forti- 
fication. 

Diminutions.  A  word  sometimes  used  in 
heraldry  for  differences,  marks  of  cadency, 
and  brisures,  indifferently. 

Dinan.  A  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  C6tes-du-Nord,  situated  on  the 
Bance.  This  place  was  often  besi^ed  during 
the  Middle  Ages  ;  in  1878  was  taken  by  Du 
Guesclin,  and  in  1879  by  De  Clisson. 

Dinant.  A  town  of  Belgium,  on  the 
Meuse,  14  miles  south  from  Namur.  It 
was  taken  by  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of 
Burgundy,  in  1466,  when  800  of  its  inhab- 
itants were  taken  by  twos,  tied  bacl»to  back, 
and  thrown  into  the  Meuse.  The  town  was 
also  razed  to  the  ground ;  but  in  1498  it  was 
rebuilt.  In  1564  and  1676  it  was  again  taken 
by  the  French. 

Dinapore,  or  Dinapoor.  A  town  of  Brit- 
ish India,  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  on 
the  Gangte.  It  is  an  important  military 
station,  containing  extensive  barracks  and 
cantonments  for  English  and  native  troops. 
Dindigul.  Capital  of  a  district  in  the  south 
of  India,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras.  It 
was  captured  by  the  British  troops,  under 
Col.  Stuart,  in  1790. 

Dipping  of  the  Muxxle.  A  piece  of  ar- 
tillery when  fired  has  been  explained  by  the 
action  of  the  vent  in  bringing  increased 
pressure  on  the  elevating  screw  or  quoin, 
the  reaction  fh>m  which  throws  down  the 
muzzle. 
Direct  Fire.  See  Fire,  Direct. 
Directing  Sergeant.  When  a  company 
is  being  drilled  in  marching,  a  sergeant  dis- 
tinguished for  precision  in  marching  is  se- 
lected, who  is  called  a  directing  sergeant, 
and  placed  in  front  of  the  guide  on  the  line 
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ejtaWwhed.  ^  ^^^  ^i^^  colunma  of  Trajan 

I  .If  u  *"  v«>  »nd  »^"nd  in  a"  museums, 
selected  by  l^f  fljnt,  which  was  their  earliest 
The  nght  g  w  they  are  usually  called  celts. 
straight  in  tEe  \  ^f  ^^        ^^  ^^e  depart- 

nifies  the  line  or  pa.  ^^jf^n  by  Louis  XL, 
along  which  It  endeav^.hetiwn  was  del 
according  to  the  propeUi^.v^bitants  were 
given  to  It.  ^.  Time  into 

Direction.  In  gunnery,  is  that  *>..-  .  ,.i^ 
of  pointing  which  relates  to  the  movement 
of  the  piece  around  an  imaginary  vertical 
axis.  The  direction  is  eiven  when  the  plane 
of  sight  passes  through  tne  object.  Elevation 
is  a  movement  about  a  horizontal  axis. 

Directory.  In  the  history  of  France,  the 
name  given  bv  the  constitution  of  1795,  to 
an  executive  bodv  composed  of  five  mem- 
bers of  the  French  repuolic.  They  assumed 
authority  in  a  moment  of  immense  peril. 
France  was  environed  with  gigantic  adver- 
saries, while  distrust,  discontent,  and  the 
malice  of  rival  factions  made  her  internal 
administration  almost  hopeless.  The  frantic 
heroism  of  her  soldiers  saved  her  from 
spoliation  by  the  foreigner;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  home  policy  of  the  Directory 
was  deplorable.  In  1799  the  Directory  was 
overthrown  by  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  18th 
Brumaire,  November  9,  1799,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Consulate. 

Dirk.  Is  a  short  dagger  which  at  various 
times  and  in  various  countries  has  been 
much  used  as  a  weapon  of  defense.  It  is 
still  worn  by  Highland  regiments  in  the 
British  service. 

Dirk-knife.  A  clasp-knife,  having  a 
large,  dirk-like  blade. 

Disability.  State  of  being  disabled ;  want 
of  competent  physical  or  intellectual  power. 
When  a  soldier  becomes  disabled  from  ex- 
posure, accidents,  or  other  causes,  he  is  dis- 
charged from  the  service  on  a  surgeon's  cer- 
tificate of  disability,  which  enables  him  to 
draw  a  pension. 

Disarm.  To  deprive  of  arms;  to  take 
away  the  weapons  of;  to  deprive  of  the 
means  of  attacK  or  defense. 

Disarmament.    The  act  of  disarming. 

Disarmed.  Soldiers  divested  of  their 
arms,  either  b;^  conquest,  or  in  consequence 
of  some  defection. 

Disarmer.    One  who  disarms. 

Disarray.  To  throw  into  disorder;  to 
break  the  array  of. 

Disarray.  Want  of  array  or  regular 
order;  disorder. 

Disbanding.  Is  the  breaking  up  of  a 
military  organization  and  the  discharge  of 
soldiers  from  military  duty. 

Disbursing  Officer.  An  officer  whose 
special  function  is  to  make  disbursements  of 
money. 

Discharge.  From  militarv  service,  is 
obtained  by  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  by  expiration  of  term  of  service, 
which  varies  in  different  countries ;  on  sur- 
geon's certificate  of  disability,  and  by  spe- 


they  surrendered  the  fort  on  the  16th. 
About  10,000  prisoners,  40  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, and  a  large  quantity  of  stores  of  all 
kinds  fell  into  Gen.  Grant's  hands. 

Dongola,  New,  or  Maraka.  A  town  on 
the  Nile,  and  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
same  name,  in  Nubia.  Ibranim  Pasha  took 
it  from  the  Mamelukes  in  1820. 

Donjon,    or   Dungeon.     The    principal 

tower  or  keep  of  a  castle  or  fortress.    It 

was  so  called  either  from  being  placed  on  a 

^«i*»:^^6^*tion,  natural  or, artincwU.  or  be- 

etc.  This  is  the  technical  meaning.  In  a 
higher  sense  discipline  is  the  habit  of  obedU 
efice.  The  soldier  acquires  the  habit  of  subor- 
dinating his  own  will,  pleasure,  and  inclina- 
tions to  those  of  his  superior.  When  the 
habit  has  become  so  strong  that  it  is  second 
nature,  the  soldier  is  disciplined. 

Discomfit.    Defeat,  rout,  overthrow. 

Discretion.  8e  rendre  d  discretion^  sur- 
rendering unconditionally  to  a  victorious 
enemy. 

Disembarkation.  The  act  of  landing 
troops  from  a  boat  or  ship.  The  term  has 
lately  been  applied  to  the  act  of  quitting  a 
railway  train. 

Disembody.  To  disarm  a  military  body, 
and  to  dispense  with  its  services. 

Disengage.  To  separate  the  wings  of  a 
battalion  or  regiment,  which  is  necessary 
when  the  battalion  countermarches  from  its 
centre  and  on  its  centre  by  files.  It  like- 
wise means  to  clear  a  column  or  line  which 
may  have  lost  its  proper  front  by  the  over- 
lapping of  any  ]>articuiar  division.  It  also 
signifies  to  extricate  oneself  and  the  troops 
commanded  from  a  critical  situation.  It 
likewise  means  to  break  suddenly  from  any 
particular  order  in  line  or  column,  and  to 
repair  to  some  rallying-point. 

Disengage.  In  fencing,  means  to  quit 
that  side  of  an  adversary's  blade  on  which 
one  is  opposed  by  his  guard,  in  order  to 
effect  a  cut  or  thrust  where  an  opportunity 
may  present. 

Disgamish.  To  take  guns  from  a  for- 
tress. 

Disgarrison.    To  deprive  of  a  earrison. 

Dishelm.  To  deprive  of  the  helmet ;  to 
take  the  helmet  from. 

Dish  of  a  Wheel.  Is  the  inclination  out- 
ward of  the  spokes  when  fastened  in  the 
nave. 

Dislodge.  To  drive  an  enemy  from  a 
position. 

Dismantle.  To  render  fortifications  in- 
capable of  defense,  or  cannon  unserviceable. 

Dismiss.  To  discard,  or  deprive  an  offi- 
cer of  his  commission  or  warrant.  See  Ap- 
pendix, Abtiolbs  of  War. 

Dismount.  To  dismount  the  cavalry  is 
to  use  them  as  infantry.  Guards,  when  re- 
lieved, are  said  to  dismount.  Thev  are  to 
be  marched  with  the  utmost  regularity  to 
the  parade-ground  where  they  were  formed, 
and  from  thence  to  their  regimental  or  com- 
pany parades,  previously  to  being  dismissed 
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name  of  the  highest  magistrate  of  the  Latin 
Confederation,  and  in  some  of  the  Latin 
towns  the  title  was  continued  long  after 
these  towns  were  subjected  to  the  dominion 
of  Rome.  In  the  Roman  republic  the  dic- 
tator was  an  extraordinary  magistrate,  irre- 
sponsible and  endowed  with  absolute  author- 
ity. The  dictatorship  could  not  lawfully 
be  held  longer  than  six  months.  Dicta- 
tors were  only  appointed  so  long  as  the 
Romans  had  to  carry  on  wars  in  and  out  of 

"^^■*Tirai  angle  of  sight  to  ftTBIHUK  (i^ual  to  the 
distance  from  the  rear  of  the  base-ring,  or 
base-line,  to  the  highest  point  of  the  swell 
of  the  muzzle,  measured  parallel  to  the 
axis.  For  convenience  the  muzzle  si^ht  is 
usually  made  equal  in  height  to  the  xlispart 
in  moaern  guns, — giving  a  natural  line  of 
sight  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  piece. 

Dispatches.  Official  messages.  In  war, 
important  dispatches  which  nave  to  pass 
through  the  enemy's  country,  or  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  his  forces,  are  only  intrusted  to 
officers  to  whom  their  contents  can  be  con- 
fided. Dispatches  are  fVeauently  in  cipher, 
especially  when  telegraphea  or  signaled  with 
a  liability  to  interception.    See  Dsspatch. 

Disperse.  To  scatter  any  body  of  men, 
armed  or  unarmed,  who  may  have  assem- 
bled in  an  illegal  or  hostile  manner.  The 
cavalry  are  generally  employed  on  these  oc- 
casions. 

Displaced.  Officers  in  the  British  ser- 
vice are  sometimes  displaced  from  a  partic- 
ular regiment  in  consequence  of  misconduct, 
but  they  are  at  liberty  to  serve  in  any  other 
cbrps. 

Display,  To.  In  a  military  sense,  is  to 
extend  the  front  of  a  polumn,  and  thereby 
bring  it  into  line. 

Displayed.  In  heraldic  usa^e,  means 
expanded ;  as,  an  eagle  displavea,  or  what 
is  commonly  known  as  a  spread  eagle. 

Displume.  To  deprive  of  decoration  or 
ornament ;  to  d^rade. 

Dispose.  To  dispose  cannon^  is  to  place 
it  in  such  a  manner  that  .its  discharge  may 
do  the  greatest  mischief. 

Disposition.  In  a  general  sense,  is  the 
just  placing  of  an  army  or  body  of  men 
upon  the  most  advantageous  ground,  and  in 
the  strongest  situation,  for  a  vigorous  attack 
or  defense. 

Disposition  de  Guerre  (FrX  Warlike 
arrangement  or  disposition.  Under  this 
head  may  be  considered  the  mode  of  estab- 
lishing, combining,  conducting,  and  finally 
terminating  a  war,  so  as  to  produce  success 
and  victory. 

Disrespect  to  a  Commanding  Officer. 
See  Appendix,  Akticles  of  Wak,  20. 

Disrespectful  Words.  See  Appendix, 
Articles  op  Wab,  19. 

Distance.  In  military  formation,  signi- 
fies the  relative  space  which  is  left  between 
men  standi ne  under  arms  in  rank,  or  the 
interval  whicn  appears  between  those  ranks. 

Distance  of  the  Bastion.    In  fortiflca- 


water;  also  a  dam  or  mound3xterior  pel- 
inundation.    Dikes  differ  from 
former  being  intended  only  tc*oiimiro. 
flowing  of  other  water  into  rally,  any  di- 
conflne  the  stream  by  means  the  purposes  of 
pieces  of  timber,  or  a  doulents  made  for  the 
the  intervals  of  whicl^ 
stones,  or  pebbles.^ .    One  of  those  portions 
Dimachse.    «Titry  is  divided,  for  the  con- 
were  a  kin'^^ommand,  and  to  insure  a  co- 
4i»nnion  between  distant  bodies  of  troops. 

Disvelloped,  or  Developed.  Are  heraidio 
terms  applied  to  the  colors  of  a  raiment,  or 
army,  when  they  are  flying. 

Ditch.  In  fortification,  is  an  excavation 
made  round  the  works,  fh>m  which  the 
earth  required  for  the  construction  of  the 
rampart  and  parapet  is  obtained.  Ditches 
are  of  two  kinds,  wet  and  dry ;  but  in  mod- 
ern fortification  the  dry  ditch  is  considered 
preferable  to  the  wet  one.  YHien  the  exca- 
vation is  on  the  side  farthest  from  the  en- 
emy it  is  called  a  trench. 

Diu.  A  once  celebrated  island  and  for- 
tress of  Hindostan,  in  the  peninsula  of  Rat- 
ty war.  In  1615  the  Portuguese  gained  pos- 
session of  it;  they  fortifi^  it,  and  in  ten 
years  rendered  it  impr^nable  a^inst  all 
the  powers  of  India.  With  the  decline  of 
Portuguese  power  it  fell  into  decay,  and  was 
plundered  by  the  Arabs  of  Muscat  in  1670. 

Diversion.  An  attack  upon  an  enemv 
in  a  place  where  he  is  weak  and  unprovided, 
in  order  to  draw  off  his  forces  from  making 
an  irruption  elsewhere;  or  a  manoeuvre, 
where  an  enemy  is  strong,  which  obliges 
him  to  detach  part  of  his  forces  to  resist  any 
feint  or  menacing  attempt  of  his  opponent. 

Divest.  To  strip  of  clothes,  arms,  or 
equipage. 

Divine  Service.  See  Appendix,  Akti- 
cles or  War,  62. 

Division.  In  militarjr  matters,  is  one  sec- 
tion of  an  army,  comprising  2  or  more  bri- 
gades, commanded  by  a  general  officer.  In 
regimental  formation,  2  companies  of  a  reg- 
iment or  battalion  constitute  a  division, 
when  in  column. 

Dizier,  St.  A  town  of  France,  on  the 
Marne.  The  emperor  Charles  V.  besieged 
and  took  this  place  in  1544 ;  and  in  its  neigh- 
borhood Napoleon  defeated  the  allies  in  two 
battles  fougnt  January  27  and  March  26, 
1814. 

Djokjokarta.  A  Dutch  residency  of  Java, 
near  the  middle  of  the  south  coast  of  that 
island.  The  town  of  the  same  name  is  the 
seat  of  a  Dutch  resident  and  a  native  sultan, 
who  has  a  body-guard  of  ^oung  females, 
completely  armed  and  equipped,  some  of 
whom  do  duty  on  horseback.  It  was  taken 
by  the  British  in  1812. 

Dobrudscha  (anc.  Seythia  Minor),  A 
name  used  to  denote  the  northeastern  por- 
tion of  Bulgaria.  The  Dobrudscha  has  long 
been  a  famous  battle-ground.  Some  of  the 
earliest  incidents  of  the  Russian  war  of  1854- 
56  took  place  here. 

Dolabra.    A  rude  ^cient  hatchet.    They 
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are  represented  on  the  columns  of  Trajan 
and  Antoninus,  and  abound  in  all  museums. 
"When  made  of  flint,  which  was  their  earliest 
and  rudest  form,  they  are  usually  called  eelts, 

D61e.  A  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Jura,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Doubs.  In  1479  it  was  taken  by  Louis  XI., 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  town  was  de- 
stroyed, and  many  of  its  inhabitants  were 
put  to  the  sword.  It  subsequently  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  and  was  forti- 
fied by  Charles  V.  in  1580.  In  1686  it  was 
ineffectually  besieged  by  the  Prince  of  Gond6. 
In  1668  it  was  Uken  by  the  French ;  and 
again  in  1674,  when  its  fortifications  were 
destroyed. 

Dolphins.  Two  handles  placed  .upon  a 
piece  of  ordnance  with  their  centres  over  the 
centre  of  gravity,  by  which  it  was  mounts 
or  dismounted.  They  are  no*  longer  in  use 
in  the  U.  8.  service. 

Domingo,  San.  The  c^pifol  of  the  Sr^n- 
ish  part  of  the  island  of  Hayti,  in  the  West 
Indies.  About  the  year  1686  the  city  was 
sacked  by  Sir  Francis  Drake. 

Dominica.  An  island  in  the  West  Indies, 
belonging  to  the  Leeward  group,  lying  about 
20  miles  to  the  north  of  Martinique.  This 
island  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498, 
and  was  claimed  alternately  bv  England, 
France,  and  Spain :  it  was  finally  ceded  to 
Great  Britain  in  1768. 

Dommage  (Fr. ).  In  a  general  acceptation 
of  the  term,  signified  in  the  old  French  ser- 
vice, the  compensation  which  every  captain 
of  a  troop,  or  company,  was  obliged  to  make 
in  conseouence  of  any  damage  that  their 
men  might  have  done  in  a  town,  or  on  a 
march. 

Donabue.  A  town  in  India,  in  the  Brit- 
ish province  of  Pegu.  In  1825,  during  the 
Burmese  war,  it  maintained  a  successful  re- 
sistance against  the  assault  of  a  British  force 
under  the  command  of  Brigadier  Cotton ; 
and  here  in  1858,  durinp^  the  last  war  with 
the  same  nation,  the  British  troops  suffered 
a  repulse  in  an  encounter  with  a  Burmese 
force,  losing  several  officers. 

Donauworth.  A  town  of  Bavaria,  situ- 
ated at  the  confluence  of  the  Wemitz  and 
the  Danube.  Here  Marlborough  stormed 
and  carried  the  intrenched  camp  of  the  Ba- 
varians in  1704,  and  on  October  6,  1805,  the 
French  under  Soult  obtained  a  victory  over 
the  Austrians  under  Mack. 

Donelson,  Fort.  A  position  on  a  slight 
bend  of  the  Cumberland  River,  in  Tennes- 
see, which  was  strongly  fortified  by  the  Con- 
federates during  the  civil  war.  On  the 
afternoon  of  February  14, 1862j  Commodore 
Foote  commenced  with  his  gunboats  an 
attack  on  this  place,  but  met  with  a  decided 
reverse.  Meantime,  Gen.  Grant's  army,  ad- 
vancing from  the  capture  of  Port  Henry, 
S;raduaT]y  approached,  and  surrounded  the 
ort,  with  occasional  skirmishing  on  the 
line.  Next  day  the  Confederates  attacked 
them,  but  were  repulsed  with  loss,  and  find- 
ing all  hope  of  reinfoJiiements  unavailing, 
10 


they  surrendered  the  fort  on  the  16th. 
About  10,000  prisoners,  40  pieces  of  artil- 
lery, and  a  large  quantity  of  stores  of  all 
kinds  fell  into  Gen.  Grant's  hands. 

Dongola,  New,  or  Maraka.  A  town  on 
the  Nile,  and  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
same  name,  in  Nubia.  Ibranim  Pasha  took 
it  from  the  Mamelukes  in  1820. 

Donjon,  or  Dungeon.  The  principal 
tower  or  keep  of  a  castle  or  fortress.  It 
was  so  called  either  from  being  placed  on  a 
dun  or  elevation,  natural  or  artificial,  or  be- 
cause, from  its  position,  it  dominated  or 
commanded  the  other  parts  of  the  fortress. 
From  the  circumstance  that  the  lower  or 
under-j^round  story  of  the  donjon  was  used 
as  a  prison,  has  come  the  modem  meaning 
of  the  word  dungeon. 

Doolee.  A  palanquin  litter,  used  in  In- 
dian armies,  to  carry  sick  and  wounded  men. 

Dormans.  In  Northeast  France.  The  Hu- 
guenots and  their  allies  under  Montmorency 
were  here  defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
October  10, 1575. 

Dormant.  (Fr.).  Sleeping.  In  heraldic 
representation,  an  animal  aortnant  has  its 
head  resting  on  its  fore-paws,  whereas  an 
animal  eottchant  has  its  head  erect. 

Domach.  A  village  of  Switzerland,  20 
miles  northeast  from  Soleure,  remarkable 
for  the  victory  obtained  byihe  Swiss  over 
the  Austrians,  July  22,  1499,  and  whick 
gave  Switzerland  her  independence. 

Dorogoboozh,  Dorogobush,  or  Dorogo- 
bouge.  A  town  of  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Smolensk.  At  this  place  the 
French  were  defeated  by  the  Russians,  Oc- 
tober 12,  1812. 

Dosser.  In  military  matters,  is  a  sort 
of  basket,  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  men, 
used  in  carrying  the  earth  from  one  part  of 
a  fortification  to  another,  where  it  is  required. 

Dossitee  {Fr.).    Back-piece  of  a  cuirass. 

Douai,  or  Douay.  A  fortified  town  of 
France,  on  the  small  river  Scarpe,  18  miles 
south  from  Lille.  This  place  was  taken 
from  the  Flemings  by  Philip  the  Fair  in 
1297 ;  restored  by  Charles  V.  in  1868.  It 
reverted  to  Spain,  from  whom  it  was  taken 
by  Louis  XI V.  in  1667.  It  was  captured  by 
the  allies,  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
and  Prince  Eugdne,  in  1710,  but  was  retaken 
by  the  French,  September  8,  1712. 

Double.  To  unite,  as  ranks  or  files,  so  as 
to  form  one.  7b  double  upon^  to  inclose  be* 
tween  two  fires. 

Double-quick.  Performed  in  the  time 
called  double-quick;  as,  a  double-quick*  step 
or  march. 

Double-quick.  To  move,  or  cause  to 
move,  in  double-quick  time. 

Double-rank.  A  line  formed  of  double 
files. 

Double-shell.  A  shell  used  in  the  7-inch 
English  rifles.  It  is  27  inches  long,  and  has 
a  IftTRO  cavity.  To  strengthen  it  against 
outside  pressure  it  has  three  internal  longitu- 
dinal ribs  projecting  about  an  inch  into  the 
cavity. 
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Double-shotting.  Is  an  increase  of  tbe 
destructive  power  of  ordnance  by  doubling 
the  shot  fired  off  at  one  time  f^om  a  gun. 
Sometimes  three  shots  are  fired  at  once,  in 
which  case  the  piece  is  said  to  be  trtitle-' 
shotUd, 

Double-time.  The  fastest  time  or  step  in 
marching,  next  to  the  run,  requiring  166 
steps,  each  88  inches  in  length,  to  be  taken 
in  one  minute.  The  d^ree  of  swiftness 
may  vary  in  urgent  cases,  and  the  number  of 
steps  be  thus  increased  up  to  180  per  minute. 

Doubling.  The  putting  of  two  ranks  of 
soldiers  into  one. 

Doublings.  The  heraldic  term  for  the 
lininffs  of  robes  or  mantles,  or  of  the  mantlings 
of  achievements.  * 

DouUens.  A  town  of  France,  15  miles 
northeast  of  Amiens.  This  place  was  taken 
by  the  allies  in  1814. 

Doune.  A  village  of  Perthshire,  Scot- 
land. The  ruins  of  Doune  Castle,  a  large 
and  massive  fortress  built  about  the  14th 
century,  are  situated  on  the  point  of  a  steep 
and  narrow  elevation.  Doune  was  held  for 
Prince  Charles  in  1745,  and  here  he  confined 
his  prisoners  taken  at  Falkirk,  among  the 
rest  the  author  of  the  tragedy  of  ** Douglas.'' 

Douro.  A  large  river  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tu^,  which  WHS  crossed  in  1809  by  the 
British  army  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
when  he  surprised  the  French  under  Mar- 
shal Soult,  and  won  the  battle  of  Oporto. 

Doyer  (anc  Dubris),  A  city  and  sea- 
port of  England,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  on 
Dover  Strait.  The  city  is  defended  by  Dover 
Castle,  which  is  built  on  chalk-cliffs  82Q 
feet  high,  and  is  a  fortress  of  great  strength 
and  extent.  Tbe  castle  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  ancient  Romans  Near  here 
Julius  CsBsar  is  said  to  have  first  landed  in 
England,  August  26,  55  B.C.,  and  here  King 
Jomi  resigned  his  kingdom  to  Pandolf,  the 
pope's  legate,  May  18,  1218. 

Dowletabad.  A  celebrated  citv  and  for- 
tress of  Hlndostan,  province  of  Hyderabad, 
deemed  impregnable  by  the  natives  ;  but 
notwithstanding  its  strength,  it  has  been 
frequently  taken. 

Drabants.  A  company  of  200  picked 
men,  of  which  Charles  IX.  of  Sweden  was 
captain. 

Draft.  A  selecting  or  detaching  of  sol- 
diers from  an  army,  or  any  part  of  it,  or 
ftrom  a  military  post  ;  also  from  any  com- 
pany or  collection  of  persons,  or  from  the 
people  at  large  for  military  service. 

Draft.    See  Draxjoht. 

Diafl,  To.  To  draw  fh)m  a  military 
band  or  post,  or  from  any  company,  collec- 
tion, society,  or  from  the  people  at  large ;  to 
detach ;  to  select.     Written  also  draught 

Dragon.    An  old  name  for  a  musketoon. 

Dragon  et  Dragon  Volant  (Fr,).  Some 
old  nieces  of  artillery  were  anciently  so 
callea.  The  Dragon  was  a  40-pounder ;  the 
Dragon  Volant  a  82-pounder.  But  neither 
the  name  nor  the  size  of  the  caliber  of 
either  piece  is  now  in  use. 


Dragonner  {Fr.).  According  to  the 
French  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  to  attack 
any  person  in  a  rude  and  violent  manner ; 
to  take  anything  by  force;  to  adopt  prompt 
and  vigorous  means;  and  to  bring  those 
people  to  reason  by  hard  blows,  who  could 
not  DC  persuaded  by  fair  words. 

Dragoon.  From  the  old  fable  that  the 
dragon  spouts  fire,  the  head  of  the  monster 
was  worked  upon  the  muzzle  of  a  peculiar 
kind  of  short  muskets  which  were  first 
carried  by  the  horsemen  raised  by  Marshal 
Brissac  in  1600.  This  circumstance  led  to 
their  being  called  dragoons ;  and  fW>m  the 
general  adoption  of  the  same  weapon, 
though  without  the  emblem  in  question, 
the  term  gradually  extended  itself  till  it  be- 
came almost  synonymous  with  horse-soldier. 
Dragoons  were  at  one  time  a  kind  of 
mounted  infantry,  drilled  to  perform  the 
services  both  of  horse  and  foot.  At  present, 
dragoon  is  simply  one  among  many  desig- 
nations for  cavalry,  not  very  precise  in  its 
application.  This  term  is  not  now  used  in 
the  U.  S.  service. 

Dragoon,  To.  Is  to  persecute  by  aban- 
doning a  place  to  the  rage  of  the  soldiers. 

Dragoon  Guards,  in  the  British  ser- 
vice, seven  regiments  of  heavy  cavalry  bear 
this  title. 

Drag-rope.  This  is  a  4-inch  hemp  rope, 
28  feet  long,  with  a  thimble  worked  into 
each  end,  one  of  the  thimbles  carrying  a 
hook.  Six  handles,  made  of  oak  or  ash,  are 
put  in  between  the  strands  of  the  rope,  and 
lashed  with  a  marline.  It  is  used  to  assist 
in  extricating  carriages  from  different  posi- 
tions by  the  men,  for  dragging  pieces,  etc. 

Drag-rope  Men.  The  men  attached  to 
light  or  heavy  ordnance,  for  the  purpose 
of  expediting  movements  in  action.  The 
French  aervans  d  la  prolonge  are  of  this 
description. 

Drain,  or  Drein.  In  the  military  art,  is 
a  trench  made  to  draw  water  out  of  a  ditch, 
which  is  afterwards  filled  with  hurdles  and 
earth,  or  with  fascines  ort  bundles  of 
rushes,  and  planks,  to  facilitate  the  passage 
over  the  mud. 

Drake.  A  small  piece  of  artillery,  no 
longer  used. 

Draught.  The  act  of  drawing  men  fh>m 
a  military  band,  army,  or  post,  or  from  any 
company  or  society;  draft;  detachment; 
also,  formerly,  a  sudden  attack  or  drawing 
upon  an  enemy. 

Draughted.  The  soldiers  of  any  regi- 
ment allotted  to  complete  other  raiments 
are  said  to  be  draughted,  or  drafted. 

Draught-hook.  Either  of  two  large 
hooks  of  iron  fixed  on  the  cheeks  of  a  gun- 
carriage,  two  on  each  side,  used  in  drawing 
the  gun  backward  and  forward. 

Drawbridge.  A  bridge  of  which  the 
whole  or  part  is  made  to  be  let  down,  or 
drawn  or  turned  aside,  to  admit  or  hinder 
communication  at  pleasure,  as  before  the 
gate  of  a  town  or  castle.  It  is  called  baa- 
euUj  swivel,  or  roUkig  bridge  aocording  as 
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It  turns  on  a  hinge  vertically,  on  a  pivot 
horizontally,  or  i«  pushed  lengthwise  on 
rollers. 

Drawing.  In  a  military  sense,  is  the  art 
of  representing  the  appearances  of  all  kinds 
of  military  objects  bv  imitation  or  copying, 
both  with  and  without  the  assistance  of 
mathematical  rules. 

Drawn  Battle.  A  fight  from  which  the 
combatants  withdraw  without  either  side 
claiming  the  victory. 

Draw  off,  To.  In  a  military  sense, 
means  to  retire;  also  to  abstract  or  take 
away;  as,  to  draw  off  your  ^forces.  To 
draw  on  is  to  advance ;  also  to  occasion ;  as, 
to  draw  on  an  enemy's  fire.  To  draw  over 
is  to  persuade  to  revolt;  to  entice  from  a 
party.  To  draw  out  is  to  call  the  soldiers 
forth  in  arrav  for  action.  To  draw  up  is  to 
form  in  battle  array.  To  dtaw  out  a  party 
is  to  assemble  any  particular  number  of 
armed  men  for  militaiy  duty.  The  French 
Bay, /aire  un  deiachement' 

Dra3rton-in-Hales,  or  Market  Drasrton. 
A  town  of  England,  in  Shropshire.  Here 
the  partisans  of  the  house  of  i  ork  defeated 
the  Lancastrians  in  1469. 

Dresden.  The  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  and  one  of  the  best  built  towns  of 
Europe.  Taken  by  Frederick  of  Prussia  in 
1756 ;  by  the  Austrians  in  1769 ;  bombarded 
in  vain  by  Frederick,  July,  1760.  On 
August  26-27, 1818.  the  allies  were  defeated 
in  a  terrible  Imttle  by  the  French  under  the 
walls  of  this  citv ;  and  about  a  mile  from  it 
is  a  eranite  block,  surmounted  by  a  helmet, 
marking  the  spot  where  Moreau  fell  in  the 
confiict,  while  conversing  with  the  emperor 
Alexander. 

Dress.  A  word  of  command  for  align- 
ment of  troops ;  also  of  the  alignment  itself. 

Dressers.    See  Guides. 

Dress,  Full.  Dress  uniform.  The  French 
is  grande  tenue,  or  grande  uniforme. 

Dress  Parade.  Parade  in  full  uniform ; 
one  of  the  ceremonies  prescribed  in  tactics. 

Dress,  To.  To  cause  a  company  or  bat- 
talion to  take  such  a  position  or  order  as 
will  preserve  an  exact  continuity  of  line  in 
the  whole  front,  or  in  whatever  shape  the 
command  is  to  be  formed.  Soldiers  dress 
by  one  another  in  ranks,  and  the  body  col- 
lectively by  some  given  object.  To  dreee 
the  line  is  to  arrange  any  given  number  of 
soldiers,  so  as  to  stand  perfectly  correct  with 
r^^rd  to  the  several  points  of  an  alignment 
that  have  been  taken  up. 

Dress  Uniform.  The  dress  prescribed 
for  occasions  of  ceremony. 

Dreuz.  An  old  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Eure  and  Loire,  on  the 
Blaise.  In  1188  this  town  was  burned  by 
the  English;  and  in  1662  the  Prince  of 
Gond6  was  taken  prisoner  in  a  severe  action 
fouffht  between  the  Huguenots  and  Roman 
Catholics  in  its  neighborhood. 
,  Drift.  A  tool  used  in  driving  down  com- 
pactly the  composition  contained  in  a  rocket, 
or  like  firework. 


Drift.  A  deviation  peculiar  to  oblong 
rifle  projectiles.    See  Pbojkctiles. 

Drill.  Is  a  general  name  for  the  exercises 
through  which  soldiers  and  sailors  are  passed, 
to  qualify  them  for  their  duties.  There  are 
many  varieties  of  drill,— that  of  the  cavalry, 
infantry,  and  artillery, — all  have  different 
drills  conformable  to  Uieir  different  organi- 
zations. 

Drill-Sergeant.  A  non-commissioned  offi- 
cer, whose  office  it  is  to  instruct  soldiers  as 
to  their  duties,  and  to  train  them  to  military 
evolutions. 

Drogheda.  A  seaport  town  of  Ireland, 
in  the  counties  of  Meath  and  Louth,  built  on 
both  sides  of  the  Bovne.  From  the  14th 
to  the  17th  century,  Drogheda  was  the  chief 
military  station  in  Ulster.  In  1641  the  town 
was  besieged  by  O'Neal  and  the  northern 
Irish  forces,  but  was  gallantly  defended  by 
Sir  Henry  Tichboume,  and  after  a  lons^ 
blockadcTelieved  by  the  Marquis  of  Ormona, 
who  also  relieved  it  a  second  time  when  in- 
vested by  the  Parliamentary  army  under 
Col.  Jones.  In  1649,  Cromwell  was  twice 
repulsed  in  besieging  this  town ;  but  in  the 
third  attempt  he  was  successful,  when  most 
of  the  earrison  were  slaughtered.  This  place 
surrendered  to  William  III.  the  day  after 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  which  was  fought 
in  1690  at  Oldbridge,  4  miles  west  of  Drog- 
heda. 

Drum.  A  musical  instrument  of  percus- 
sion, formed  by  stretching  a  piece  of  parch- 
ment over  each  end  of  a  cylinder  formed  of 
thin  wood,  or  over  the  top  of  a  caldron- 
shaped  vessel  of  brass;  the  latter  is  hence 
called  a  kettledrum.  The  large  drums  which 
are  beaten  at  each  end  are  called  double 
drumSf  or  bass  drums,  and  are  used  chiefly 
in  military  bands.  Kettle-drums  are  alwavs 
used  in  pairs;  one  of  which  is  tuned  to  the 
key-note,  the  other  to  the  fifth  of  the  key. 
The  drum  is  principally  used  for  military 
purposes,  especially  for  inspiring  the  soldiers 
under  the  fatigue  of  march  or  in  battle.  It 
is  supposed  to  oe  an  Eastern  invention,  and 
to  have  been  brought  into  Europe  by  the 
Arabians,  or  perhaps  the  Moors.  In  the 
French  army  the  drum  is  now,  to  some  ex- 
tent, abolished. 

Drum.  To  execute  on  a  drum,  as  a  tune; — 
with  out,  to  expel  with  beat  of  drum ;  as,  to 
drum  out  a  deserter,  etc. ;  with  up,  to  assem- 
ble by  beat  of  drum ;  to  gather ;  to  collect ; 
as,  to  drum  up  recruits,  etc. 

Drumclog.  In  Western  Scotland;  here 
the  Covenanters  defeated  Graham  of  Claver- 
house,  June  1,  1679.  An  account  .of  the 
conflict  is  given  by  Walter  Scott,  in  **  Old 
Mortality." 

Drum-head.  The  head  or  upper  part  of 
a  drum. 

Prum-head  Court-martiaL  A  court- 
martial  called  suddenly  by  the  commanding 
officer  to  try  offenses  committed  on  the  line 
of  march,  and  which  demand  an  immediate 
example.  This  method  is  not  resorted  to  in 
tame  of  peace. 
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Drum-Major.  Is  that  person  in  a  regi- 
ment of  infantry  who  has  command  of  the 
drummers  and  teaches  them  their  duty.  He 
also  directs  the  movements  of  the  regimental 
band|  while  on  parade. 

Drummer.  The  soldier  who  plays  a  drum. 
The  majority  of  drummers  are  hoys,  gener- 
ally the  sons  of  soldiers.  In  former  times  it 
was  the  part  of  a  drummer's  duty  to  fiog 
men  sentenced  to  corporal  punishment. 

Drumming  Out.  The  ceremony  of  igno- 
miniously  discharging  a  soldier  from  the 
service.  The  culprit  is  marched  out  of  the 
garrison  at  the  point  of  the  hayonet,  th» 
drummers  or  musicians  playing  the  **  Rogue's 
March." 

Drum -stick.  A  stick  with  which  a  drum 
is  b€«ten,  or  shaped  for  the  purpose  of  heat- 
ing a  drum. 

Drunk  on  Duty.  See  AppbndiXi  Abti- 
CLK8  OF  War,  88. 

Druses.  A  warlike  people  dwelling  among 
the  mountains  of  LeMnon,  derive  their  ori- 
gin from  a  fanatical  Mohammedan  sect  which 
arose  in  Egypt  ahout  996,  and  fled  to  Pales- 
tine to  avoid  persecution.  They  now  retain 
hardlv  any  of  the  religion  of  their  ancestors. 
In  1860,  in  conse<^uence  of  disputes,  the 
Druses  attacked  their  neighbors,  the  Maro- 
nites,  whom  they  massacred,  it  was  said, 
without  regard  to  age  or  sex.    This  led  to  a 

Smeral  massacre  of  Christians  soon  after, 
ut  the  Turkish  troops,  with  French  auxilia- 
ries, interfering  on  behalf  of  the  Christians, 
invaded  Lebanon  in  August  and  September, 
when  the  Druses  surrendered,  giving  up 
their  chiefb.  January,  1861. 

Dry  Camp,  To  Make  a.  Troops  on  the 
march  are  said  to  make  a  dry  camp  when 
they  are  compelled  by  exhaustion,  or  other 
causes,  to  camp  at  a  place  where  there  is  no 
water.  For  such  camps  water  is  usually 
transported  with  the  troops. 

Dualin.    See  Explosiybs. 

Dubicsa,  or  Dubitxa.  A  town  and  fort 
of  European  Turkey,  in  Bosnia,  on  the 
IJnna.  The  Austrians  took  this  town  in 
1788. 

Dublin.  The  capital  city  of  Ireland,  on 
the  LifTey,  close  to  its  entrance  into  Dublin 
Bay.  It  is  allied  that  this  city  has  been  in 
existence  since  the  time  of  Ptolemv.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  9th  century,  Dublin  was 
taken  by  the  Danes,  who  infested  it  for  sev- 
eral centuries  thereafter.  In  1169  it  was 
taken  by  storm  by  the  English  under  Strong- 
bow.  From  about  this  period  the  history  of 
Dublin  is  that  of  Irelana. 

Ductnarius.  An  officer  in  the  Roman 
armies  who  commanded  two  centuries. 

Dudgeon.    A  small  dagger  (rare). 

Duel.  Was  the  old  form  of  a  combat  be* 
tween  two  persons,  at  a  time  and  place  indi^- 
cated  in  the  challenge,  cartel,  or  defiance 
borne  by  one  party  to  the  other.  A  duel 
generally  takes  place  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses, called  seconds,  who  r^ulate  the 
mode  of  fighting,  place  the  weapons  in  the 
hands  of  tbe  combatants,  and  enforce  com- 


pliance with  the  rules  which  they  have  laid 
down.  In  the  United  States  the  practice  of 
fighting  duels,  being  declared  illegal  by  stat- 
utes, is  very  seldom  resorted  to. 

Dueling.  See  Appskdix,  Abtiglis  of 
War,  26,  27. 

Duffadar.  A  rank  in  the  East  Indian 
Native  Cavalry,  corresponding  with  that  of 
sergeant. 

Duffadar,  Kot.  A  non-commissioned  offi- 
cer in  the  East  Indian  Native  Cavalry,  eor- 
responding  with  a  troop  sergeant-major. 

Duffadar  Major.  A  rank  in  the  East 
Indian  Native  Cavalry,  corresponding  with 
that  of  regimental  sergeant-major. 

Duke.  From  the  I^tin  dux^  a  **  leader," 
a  title  that  first  came  into  use  when  Constan- 
tine  separated  the  civil  and  militarv  com- 
mands in  the  provinces.  This  title  was 
successively  borrowed  b^  the  Gk>ths  and 
Franks,  and  since  the  time  of  the  Black 
Prince,  who  was  created  first  duke  in  Eng- 
land (Duke  of  Cornwall)  in  1886,  it  has 
been  a  title  of  the  nobility,  ranking  next  be- 
low the  blood  royal. 

Dukigi-Bachi.  Second  officer  in  the 
Turkish  artillery,  who  commands  the  Tope- 
las,  or  gunners  and  founders. 

Duledge.  A  peg  of  wood  which  joins 
the  ends  of  the  felloes,  forming  the  circle  of 
the  wheel  of  a  gun-carriage ;  and  the  joint 
is  strengthened  on  the  outside  of  the  wheel 
by  a  strong  plate  of  iron,  called  the  diUedge 
plate. 

Dumdum.  The  name  of  a  town  and  ot 
a  valley  in  India,  well  known  in  the  military 
history  of  the  country:  it  is  8  miles  to  the 
northeast  of  Calcutta,  having  extensive  ao- 
coromodations  for  troops,  and  a  cannon- 
foundry.  The  place  is  fkmous  in  connection 
with  the  muting  of  1857,  as  the  scene  of  the 
first  open  manifestation  on  the  part  of  the 
Sepoys  a^inst  the  greased  cartridges. 

Dumfries.  A  royal  burgh  and  parish  of 
Scotland,  the  capital  of  Dumfriesshire,  on 
the  Nith.  This  town  was  exposed  to  re- 
peated calamities  from  the  invasions  of  the 
English  during  the  border  wars.  In  this 
town  John  Comyn,  the  competitor  for  the 
Scottish  throne,  was  stabbed  by  Robert 
Bruce  in  1806. 

Dtlnaburg.  A  strongly  fortified  town  of 
Western  Russia,  on  the  Diina.  It  is  of  great 
military  importance,  owing  to  the  strength 
of  its  fortifications.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Knights  of  the  Sword  in  1277. 

Dunbar.  A  seaport  town  of  Scotland,  in 
Haddingtonshire,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frith 
of  Forth.  On  the  high  rocks  at  the  entrance 
to  the  new  harbor  are  a  few  fragments  of 
the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  which  was  once 
very  strong,  and  an  important  security 
against  English  invasions.  Edward  I.  took 
it,  and  Edward  II.  fied  thither  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Bannockburn ;  it  was  demolished  in 
1888,  and  rebuilt  in  1886  ;  it  was  successfully 
defended  in  a  siege  of  six  weeks  against  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury  by  Black  Agnes,  countess 
of  Dunbar,  in  1888 ;  it  sheltered  Queen  Mary 
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and  Bothwell  in  1667 ;  and  in  the  same  year 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  r^ent  Murray.  In 
1660,  Cromwell,  at  the  **  Race  of  Dunbar/' 
defeated  the  Scottish  army  under  Leslie. 

Dunblfline,  or  Dumblane.  A  town  and 
parish  of  Scotland,  in  Perthshire,  on  the 
Allan.  Not  &r  from  this  place  is  Sheriff- 
muir,  where,  in  1716,  a  battle  was  fought 
between  the  royal  troops  and  the  followers 
of  the  Pretender. 

Dungan  Hill  (Ireland).  Here  the  Eng- 
lish army,  commanded  by  Col.  Jones,  sig- 
nally defeated  the  Irish,  of  whom  6000  are 
said  to  have  been  slain,  August  8,  1647. 

Dungeon  (originally  Donjon^  which  see). 
A  prison ;  a  dark  and  subterraneous  cell  or 
place  of  confinement. 

Dunkirk.  A  fortified  seaport  town  in  the 
extreme  northern  part  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  North.  In  1668  the  English, 
who  had  for  some  time  held  possession  of  the 
town,  were  expelled  from  it  by  the  French, 
who,  in  the  ensuing  year,  surrendered  it  to 
the  Spaniards.  In  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  it  once  more  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  French,  who,  after  a  few  years'  oocu- 

?ation  of  it,  again  restored  it  to  Spain.  In 
668  it  was  retaken  by  the  French  and  made 
over  to  the  English.  It  was  sold  to  the 
French  king  by  Charles  II.  in  1662.  In 
1793  it  was  attacked  by  the  English  under 
the  Duke  of  York,  who,  however,  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  fi*om  before  its  walls  with 
severe  loss. 

Dunnottar.  A  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
Kincardineshire.  It  contains  the  castle  of 
Dunnottar,  now  in  ruins.  In  the  time  of 
the  civil  wars,  this  was  the-fortress  in  which 
the  Scottish  regalia  were  deposited.  After 
being  besieged  oy  Cromwell's  forces  for  six 
months,  it  capitulated ;  but,  before  this,  the 
regalia  were  secretly  conveyed  from  it. 

Dunainane.  In  Perthshire,  Scotland. 
On  the  hill  was  fought  the  battle  between 
Macbeth,  the  thane  of  Glammis,  and  Si  ward, 
earl  of  Northumberland,  July  27,  1054. 
Macbeth  was  defeated,  and  it  was  said  pur- 
sued to  Lumphanan  in  Aberdeenshire,  and 
there  slain,  1066  or  1057. 

Duraszo  (anc.  Epidamnua),  A  town  of 
Albania,  European  Turkey.  It  is  fortified, 
and  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity. 
Durazzo  was  founded  about  627  B.C.  by  a 
conjoined  band  of  Corcyrsoans  and  Corin- 
thians under  one  Phaleus,  a  Heracleidan. 
It  became  a  great  and  populous  city,  but 
was  much  harassed  by  the  internal  strifes  of 
party,  which  ultimately  led  to  the  Pelopon- 
neeian  war.  Under  the  Romans  it  was 
called  DyrraeKium  (whence  its  modern 
name).  Here  Pompey  was  for  some  time 
beleaguered  by  Csdsar.  In  the  6th  century 
it  was  besieged  by  Theodoric,  the  Ostro- 
Goth  ;  in  the  10th  and  11th  centuries  by  the 
Bulgarians;  and  in  1081  it  was  captured, 
after  a  severe  battle,  by  the  Norman,  Robert 
Guiscard  of  Apulia. 

Dttren.  A  town  of  Prussia,  on  the  Roer. 
This  was  »  Roman  town,  and  is  mentioned 


by  Tacitus  by  the  name  of  Mareodurum. 
(jharlemagne  held  two  diets  here  in  776  and 
779,  when  on  his  way  to  attack  the  Saxons. 
It  was  taken  by  assault  and  burned  by 
Charles  V.,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  in 
1648.  In  1794  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  but  was  ceded  to  Prussia  in  1814. 

Dttrk^im.  A  town  of  Rhenish  Bavaria, 
20  miles  north  from  Landau.  The  sum- 
mit of  a  height  near  this  town  is  crowned 
by  a  rampart  of  loose  stones  6  to  10  feet 
high,  60  to  70  feet  wide  at  the  base, 
and  inclosing  a  s^oe  of  about  two  square 
miles  called  the  Heidenmauer  (*' heathens' 
wall"),  which  the  Romans  are  said  to  have 
built  to  keep  the  barbarians  in  check,  and 
where  Attila  is  said  to  have  passed  a  winter, 
after  having  wrested  the  fortress  from  the 
Romans,  when  passing  on  his  way  to  Rome. 

Durrenatein.  A  town  of  Austria,  on  the 
Danube.  In  the  neighborhood,  on  a  rock, 
are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  in  which  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion  was  imprisoned  in  1192.  In 
1806  the  Russian  and  Austrian  armies  were 
defeated  here  by  the  French. 

Dutiea.  This  word  is  used  in  military 
parlance  to  express  the  men  paraded  for  any 
particular  duty,  such  as  guards,  etc 

Duty.  There  is  no  word  oftener  used  in 
military  parlance  than  this.  In  the  techni- 
cal sense  it  refers  to  the  various  services 
necessary  for  the  maintenance,  discipline, 
and  regulation  of  armies, — as  signal  duiy^ 
staff  duty^  the  duties  of  a  sentinel^  etc.  To 
be  on  duty  is  to  be  in  the  active  exercise  of 
military  functions ;  to  he  off  duty  is  to  have 
these  functions  temporarily  suspended ;  to  be 
put  on  duty  is  to  be  assigned  to  duty  by  order 
of  a  superior.  Military  duties  are  variously 
classed  as  duties  of  detail^  which  are  recur- 
ring and  governed  by  a  roster,  such  as  guard, 
fatigue,  etc. ;  special  duties  which  are  de- 
termined by  appointment,  selection,  or  order ; 
extra  duty,  continuous  special  dut^r  of  en- 
listed men,  entitling  them  to  pay ;  daily  duty, 
short  terms  of  special  service  for  enlisted 
men.  In  a  higher  and  broader  sense  duty 
is  that  which  is  due  one's  country.  It  covers 
all  the  soldier's  obligations,  and  forms  his 
simplest  and  sublimest  rule  of  action. 

Dyer  Projectile.    See  Projbctilb. 

Dynamite,  called  in  the  United  States 
'*  giant  powder,"  is  formed  by  mixing  nitro- 
glycerine with  certain  porous  substances,  and 
especially  with  certain  varieties  of  silica  or 
alumina,  these  substances  absorbing  the 
nitro-glyoerine.  It  was  invented  in  1867 
by  the  Swedish  engineer  Nobel,  who  pro- 
posed to  prevent  the  frequent  and  unexpected 
explosions  of  nitro-glycerine,  at  the  same 
time  without  sacrificing  any  of  its  power. 
This  he  effected  by  the  use  of  certain  sili- 
cious  earths  as  a  base  for  the  absorption  of 
the  nitro-glycerine,  the  experiment  resulting 
in  the  new  compound  which  he  called  dyna- 
mite, its  transportation  and  handling  being 
no  more  dangerous  than  that  of  orainary 
gunpowder.  It  is  not  liable  to  spontaneous 
explosion  like  pure  nitro-glycerine,  nor  can 
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it  be  exploded  by  moderate  concussion ; 
when  unconflned,  if  set  fire  to,  it  will  burn 
without  explosion ;  it  may  be  safely  kept  at 
any  moderate  temperature;  is  inexplosive 
when  frozen  I  and  acts  effectively  under 
water.  Its  effects  are  proporftonal  to  the 
quantity  of  nitro-^lycerine  held  in  absorp- 
tion ;  but  under  circumstances  where  a  sus- 
tained bursting  pressure  is  required,  not 
being  as  instantaneous  in  its  action  as  nitro- 
glycerine, its  effects  are  more  powerful  than 
those  of  an  equal  weight  of  the  pure  mate- 
rial. The  best  absorMnt  of  nitro-glycerine 
for  the  formation  of  dynamite  is  a  silicious 
earth  found  at  Oberlohe,  Hanover.  During 
the  siege  of  Paris,  a  scientific  committee  of 
investigation,  engaged  in  experimenting  on 
different  substances  as  a  substitute  for  this 
earth,  selected  as  the  best  silica,  alumina, 
and  boghead  cinders.  Any  of  these,  they  de- 
clared, when  combined  with  nitro-glvcerine, 
formed  a  substance  which  possessed  all  the 
remarkable  qualities  attributed  to  the  dyna- 
mite of  Nobel.  During  the  siege  of  ^aris 
dvnamite  was  used  suocessfblTy  bv  the 
Irench  engineers  to  free  a  flotilla  of  gun- 
boats caught  in  the  ice  on  the  Seine,  below 
Gharenton,  by  simply  placing  a  quantity  of 
it  on  the  surface  of  the  ice.  The  explosion 
dislodged  the  ice  for  a  great  distance,  and 
the  masses  thus  loosened,  being  directed  into 


the  current  by  the  aid  of  a  small  steamer, 
floated  down  the  stream,  and  left  the  river 
open.  There  are  various  other  compounds 
of  nitro-gl^cerine,  such  as  dualin,  glyoxiline, 
etc.,  all  differing  in  the  matter  used  as  a 
base,  they  being  generally  some  explosive 
substances;  but  none  of  them  appears  to 
have  come  into  such  general  use  or  to  be  as 
reliable  as  dvnamite.  Many  preparations  of 
chlorate  and  picrate  of  potassium  have  also 
been  used  from  time  to  time  as  explosive 
agents ;  but  their  great  sensibility  to  motion 
or  percussion  renders  them  extremely  dan- 
gerous; they  are,  therefore,  not  liable  to 
come  into  ^neral  use.  A  preparation  of 
potassium  cnlorate  and  sulphur,  not  liable 
to  explode  hj  concussion,  but  very  sensitive 
to  fhction,  IS  used  with  great  effect  as  a 
charge  for  explosive  bullets. 

Dynamometer.  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  force  of  recoil  in  a  small-arm, 
consisting  usually  of  a  spiral  spring  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  compressed  by  the  butt  of  the 
gun  in  firing.  An  index  shows  the  number 
of  pounds  required  to  produce  a  similar  com- 
pression. The  instruments  now  used  by  the 
U.  S.  Ordnance  Department  are  giuduated 
to  show  the  effect  of  the  recoil  in  foot-pounds 
or  units  of  work.  This  sensible  change  was 
made  at  the  suggestion  of  Lieut.  Henry 
Metcalfe  of  that  department. 
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Eagle.  In  heraldry,  is  used  as  an  emblem 
of  magnanimity  and  fortitude.  In  the  Ro- 
man armies  the  eagle  was  used  as  a  military 
standard,  and  even  previous  to  that  time  the 
Persians  under  Gyrus  the  Younger  used  the 
same  military  emblem.  In  m^ern  times, 
France,  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  the 
United  States  have  adopted  the  eagle  as  a 
national  military  symbol.  The  Austrian 
eagle  is  represented  as  double-headed. 

EaglOj  Black.  A  Prussian  order  of 
knighthood,  founded  in  1701 ;  united  with 
the  order  of  the  Red  Eagle,  or  order  of  Sin- 
cerity, instituted  by  the  margraves  of  Bay- 
reuth. 

Earl  Marshal.  Of  England,  is  one  of 
the  officers  of  state ;  is  the  head  of  the  col- 
lege of  arms,  which  has  jurisdiction  in  de- 
scents and  pedigrees ;  determines  all  rival 
claims  to  arms;  and  he  grants  armorial- 
bearings,  through  the  medium  of  the  kings- 
of-arms,  to  parties  not  possessed  of  hereditary 
arms. 

Early  Cannon.  See  Ordhakcx,  His- 
tory OF. 

Earth-bag.    See  Bags. 

Earth-house,  or  Eird-house.    The  name 


generallv  given  throughout  Ireland  and 
Scotland  to  the  underground  buildings 
(which  in  some  places  are  called  also  **  Picts' 
houses"^  which  served  to  hide  a  few  people 
and  their  goods  in  time  of  war.  The  earth- 
house  is  a  single  irregularly-shaped  cham- 
ber, f^om  4  to  10  feet  in  width,  from  20  to  60 
feet  in  length,  and  f^om  4  to  7  feet  in  height, 
built  of  unhewn  and  uncemented  stones 
roofed  by  unhewn  flags,  and  entered  fh>m 
near  the  top  by  a  rude  doorway,  so  low  and 
narrow  that  only  one  man  can  slide  down 
through  it  at  a  time.  Implements  of  va- 
rious kinds  have  been  found  in  them, — such 
as  bronze  swords,  gold  rings,  etc. 

Earthworks.  In  fortification,  is  a  general 
name  for  all  military  constructions,  whether 
for  attack  or  defense,  in  which  the  material 
employed  is  chiefly  earth. 

East  Indian  Army.  In  1861  the  British 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  brought  forward 
a  measure  for  reorganizing  the  Indian  ai'my, 
which  has  been  passed  into  a  law.  The 
British  portion  of  the  Indian  army  is  to 
form  part  of  the  queen's  army  generally, 
with  certain  honorary  distinctions,  and  is  to 
take  its  turn  at  home  and  in  the  colonies  like 
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the  rest;  but  the  expenses  are  to  be  paid 
out  of  Indian,  not  Imperial  revenues.  The 
native  portion  is  to  be  wholly  in  India;  in 
its  reconstruction  many  improvements  are 
made  to  lessen  the  chances  of  future  revolt. 

Ebersberg,  or  Ebelsberg.  A  town  of 
Upper  Austria,  on  the  Traun,  8  miles  north- 
west f^om  Bns,  remarkable  for  being  the 
scene  of  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  by  the 
Prench  in  1809. 

Eboulement  (Fr.).  The  crumbling  or 
falling  of  the  walls  of  a  fortification. 

Ebro..  A  river  in  Spain,  the  scene  of  a 
signal  defeat  of  the  SjMiniards  by  the  French 
under  Lannes,  near  Tudela,  November  28, 
1808;  and  also  of  several  important  move- 
ments of  the  allied  British  and  Spanish 
armies  during  the  Peninsular  war  (180^18). 

Eccentric.  A  device  applied  to  the  truck 
wheels  of  top  carriages  and  beds  of  mortars 
in  sea-coast  artillery  to  give  either  rolling 
or  sliding  friction  at  will.  The  wheels  turn 
on  axle-arms  which  project  eccentricallv 
from  the  ends  of  an  axle  passing  through 
both  cheeks;  when  the  axie  is  turned  the 
axle-arms  carry  the  wheels  up  or  down; 
when  at  the  lowest  point  the  weight  of  the 
carriage  is  borne  b^  the  wheels,  and  the 
system  moves  on  rolhng  friction ;  the  wheels 
are  then  said  to  be  in  gearj  when  out  oj gwr^ 
or  at  their  highest  points,  the  wheels  do  not 
touch  the  rails  or  platform  plates,  but  the 
cheeks  rest  on  them,  and  the  carriage  moves 
upon  sliding  fHction.  A  similar  device  is 
attached  to  the  chassis  near  the  pintle  to 
enable  it  to  be  readiljf  traversed  when  in 
gear^  and  give  it  stability  when  (mi  of  gear. 

Eccentric  Projectiles.  A  spherical  pro- 
jectile in  which  the  centre  of  inertia  does 
not  coincide  with  the  centre  of  figure.  Such 
projectiles  are  subject  to  great  deviations, 
which  can  be  predicted  as  to  direction  by 
knowing  the  position  of  the  centre  of  inertia 
of  the  shot  in  the  bore  of  the  gun.  (See  Pbo- 
JECTILSS,  DsYiATiON  OF.)  The  side  of  the 
ball  upon  which  the  centre  of  inertia  lies  can 
be  found  by  floating  it  in  a  bath  of  mercury, 
and  marking  the  highest  point  where  it  comes 
to  a  state  of  rest ;  the  centre  of  inertia  lies 
nearest  the  opposite  side;  its  exact  position 
is  determined  by  a  kind  of  balance  called  the 
eccentrometer ;  the  ball  is  placed  in  the  bal- 
ance with  the  marked  point  nearest  the 
fulcrum ;  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  inertia 
or  gravity  from  the  fiilcrum  is  obtained  by 
dividing  the  product  of  the  counterbalancing 
weight  and  its  distance  f^om  the  fulcrum  by 
the  weight  of  the  projectile. 

Echarge,  Feu,  or  Feu  d'Echarge.  Is 
employed  to  signify  that  a  column  of  troops 
is  struck  at  a  very  oblicjue  anp^le. 

Echaugette.  In  m ilitary  history,  signifies 
a  watch-tower,  or  kind  of  sentry-box. 

Echelon.  A  military  term  applied  to  a 
certain  arrangement  of  troops  wnen  several 
divisions  are  drawn  up  in  parallel  lines,  each 
to  the  right  or  the  left  of  the  one  preceding 
it,  like  ** steps,''  or  the  rounds  of  a  ladder, 
so  that  no  two  are  on  the  same  alignment. 


Bach  division  by  march ine  directly  forward 
can  form  a  line  with  that  which  is  in  advance 
of  it.  There  are  two  sorts  of  echelon,  direct 
and  ohliquey  the  former  of  which  is  used  in 
an  attack  or  retreat. 

Eckmiihl,  or  Eggmtlhl.  A  small  village 
of  Bavaria,  on  the  Great  Laber.  This  place 
is  celebrated  for  the  important  victory  gained 
by  the  French  over  tbe  Austrians  on  April 
22,  1809,  and  which  obtained  for  Davoust 
the  title  of  Prince  of  Sckmuhl. 

Eclaireura  {Fr.),  A  corps  of  grenadiers 
raised  by  Bonaparte  in  France,  who  from 
their  celerity  of  movements  were  compared 
to  lightning. 

Eclopes  (i^.).  A  military  term  to  ex- 
press those  soldiers  who,  though  invalids,  are 
well  enoueh  to  follow  the  army.  Among 
these  may  oe  classed-  dragoons  or  horsemen 
whose  horses  become  lame  and  cannot  keep 
up  with  the  troop  or  squadron.  They  always 
march  in  the  rear  of  a  column. 

Ecole  Polytechnique.  A  celebrated  mili- 
tary school  in  Paris,  established  in  1794, 
chiefly  for  the  artil^y  service.  The  ex- 
aminations for  the  scnools  are  public  to  all 
France.  It  not  only  furnishes  ofScers  of 
artillery,  but  also  civil  and  military  engineers 
of  evenr  description.  The  pupils  of  this 
school  defended  Paris  in  1814  and  1880. 

Economy.  In  a  military  sense,  implies 
the  minutisd  or  interior  regulations  of  a 
regiment,  troop,  or  company.  Hence  regi- 
mental economy. 

Ecorcheura  (Flayers),  A  name  given  to 
bands  of  armea  adventurers  who  desolated 
France  and  Belgium  durine  the  15th  century, 
beginning  about  1485,  and  they  at  one  time 
numbered  100,000.  They  are  said  to  have 
stripped  their  victims  to  their  shirts,  and 
flayed  the  cattle.  They  were  favored  by  the 
English  invasion  and  the  civil  wars. 

Ecoutes.  Small  galleries  made  at  equal 
distances  in  front  of  the  glacis  of  the  fortifi- 
cations of  a  place.  Thdy  serve  to  annoy  the 
enemy's  miners,  and  to  interrupt  them  in 
their  work. 

Ecreter  (FrJ).  To  batter  or  fire  at  the 
top  of  a  wall,  redoubt,  epaulement,  etc.,  so 
as  to  dislodge  or  drive  away  the  men  that 
may  be  stationed  behind  it,  in  order  to  ren- 
der the  approach  more  easy.  Ecreter  lee 
pointes  deBpaliesades  is  to  blunt  the  sharp  ends 
of  the  palisades.  This  ought  always  to  be 
done  before  you  attack  the  covert  way,  which 
is  generally  fenced  by  them. 

Ecu  (/^.).  A  large  shield  which  was 
used  by  the  ancients,  and  carried  on  their 
left  arm,  to  ward  off  the  blows  of  sword  or 
sabre.  This  instrument  of  defense  was 
originally  invented  by  the  Samnites.  Th& 
Moors  had  ecus,  or  shields,  sufficiently  large 
to  cover  the  whole  of  their  bodies.  The 
dipei  of  the  Romans  only  differed  ft'om  the 
ecu  in  shape;  the  former  being  entirely 
round,  and  (he  latter  oval. 

Ecuador,  or  Equator.  A  South  Ameri- 
can republic,  founded  in  1881,  when  the 
Ck>lombian  republic  was  divided  into  three ; 
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tbe  other  two  being  YenexueU  and  New 
Granada.  Gen.  Franco  was  here  defeated 
in  battle  by  Gen.  Flores,  August,  1860. 
Seyeral  insurrections  have  taken  place  in 
Ecuador  since  1860. 

Bdeasa,  or  Callinhoe.  An  ancient  city 
of  Mesopotamia.  In  1144  the  Edessenes 
were  defeated  bv  the  Saracen  chief  Nur-ed- 
deen,  and  all  who  were  not  massacred  were 
sold  as  slaves.  After  many  vicissitudes,  it 
fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  the  sul- 
tans of  Egypt,  the  Bvzantines,  the  Mongols, 
Turkomans,  and  Persians;  the  city  was 
finally  conquered  by  the  Turks,  and  has  ever 
since  formed  a  nortion  of  the  Turkish  do- 
minion.    Its  moaern  name  is  Oorfa. 

Bdgt.  The  thin  or  cutting  part  of  a 
sword  or  sabre. 

Bdgtthill.  An  elevated  ridge  in  War- 
wickshire, England,  7  miles  northeast  from 
Banbury.  Here  was  fought,  on  Sunday, 
October  28,  1642,  the  first  great  battle  of  the 
civil  war,  between  the  royalist  forces  under 
Charles  I.  and  the  Parliamentarians  under 
the  Earl  of  Essex.  Prince  Rupert,  who  led 
the  right  wing,  chi^B^  with  his  cavalry 
the  len  wing  of  the  Parliamentarians,  broke 
it,  and  pursued  it  madly  to  Keinton.  Essex 
with  his  foroe  defeated  the  right  wing  of  the 
royalists. 

Bdinburgh.  The  metropolis  of  Scotland, 
situated  about  1}  miles  fh>m  the  Firth  of 
Forth.  It  was  taken  by  the  Anglo-Saxons 
in  482 ;  retaken  by  the  Picts  in  696 ;  city 
fortified  and  castle  rebuilt,  1074;  besie^^ 
by  Donald  Bane,  1098.  The  city  was  taken 
by  the  English  in  1296;  surrendered  to 
^ward  III.  in  1856.  It  was  burnt  by 
Bichard  II.,  1885,  and  by  Henry  IV.,  1401. 
A  British  foroe  landed  from  a  fleet  of  200 
ships,  in  1544,  and  burned  Edinburgh.  The 
castle  surrendered  to  Cromwell  in  1650. 
The  young  Pretender  occupied  Holyrood 
September  17, 1745,  and  the  Wtle  of  Fres- 
ton  Pans  took  place  September  21,  1745. 

Effective.  Fit  for  service ;  as,  an  army 
of  80,000  effective  (fighting)  men. 

Efficient.  A  thoroughly  trained  and 
capable  soldier.  It  is  auo  a  term  used  in 
connection  with  the  volunteers.  A  volun- 
teer is  said  to  be  efiloient  when  be  has  per- 
formed the  appointed  number  of  drills  and 
fired  the  regular  number  of  rounds  at  the 
target,  in  the  course  of  the  vear. 

Bfham.  A  village  in  the  northwest  of 
Surrey,  18  miles  west  of  London.  In  the 
vicinity  is  Runnymede,  a  meadow  on  the 
Thames,  where  King  John  conferred  with 
his  barons  before  signing  the  Magna  Charta 
in  1215. 

Egypt.  A  country  in  Northeast  AfHca. 
On  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire  (895 
A.i>.)  Egypt  became  a  part  of  the  dominjohs 
of  Arcadius,  ruler  of  the  Eastern  empire. 
But,  owinff  to  religious  feuds  of  the  Jaco- 
bites and  Melchites,  it  became  a  province 
of  Persia  (616)  for  twelve  years!  In  640  the 
KOTwnor,  Makankas,  endeavored  to  make 
nimaelf  independent,  and  invited  the  arms 


of  the  Arabs,  and  Amrou  easily  conquered 
Egypt.  Although  Alexandria  was  retaken 
by  Constantino  III.,  the  Arabs  drove  him 
out  and  maintained  their  conouest,  And 
Egypt  remained  an  appenage  of  tne  caliph- 
ate. It  afterwards  passed  into  the  dynasty 
of  the  Turks,  and  was  administered  l^ 
pashas.  Constant  rebellions  of  the  Mame- 
lukes, and  the  violence  of  contending  fiM>- 
tions,  distracted  the  country  for  more  than 
two  centuries.  The  most  remarkable  event 
of  this  period  was  the  French  invasion  by 
Bonaparte  in  1798,  which,  by  the  conquest 
of  Alexandria  and  the  battle  of  tbe  Pyra- 
mids affainst  the  Mamelukes,  led  to  the  en- 
tire subjection  of  the  country,  from  whidi 
the  French  were  finally  expelled  by  the 
Turks  and  British  in  1801,  and  the  country 
restored  to  the  Ottoman  Porte.  The  rise  of 
Mohammed  Ali  in  1806  imparted  a  galvanic 
prosperity  to  Egypt  by  the  destruction  of 
the  Mamelukes,  the  formation  of  a  regular 
army,  and  the  introduction  of  European 
civilization.  He  considerably  extended  its 
boundaries,  even  into  Asia ;  but  in  1840  he 
was  dispossessed  of  his  Asiatic  conquests. 
The  treaty  of  London,  however,  in  1841,  con- 
firmed the  viceroy alty  of  Egypt  as  a  fief  of 
the  Ottoman  empire  to  him  and  his  descend- 
ants. 

Ehrenbreitstein.  A  town  and  fortress  of 
Rhenish  Prussia,  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  directly  omxMite  Coblentz, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge  of 
boats.  The  fortress  of  Ehrenbreitstein  oc- 
cupies the  summit  of  a  precipitous  rock  490 
feet  high,  and  has  been  called  the  Gibraltar 
of  the  Rhine,  on  account  of  its  great  nat- 
ural strength  and  its  superior  works.  It 
is  capable  of  accommodating  a  garrison  of 
14,000  men,  and  provisions  tat  8SX)  men  for 
ten  years  can  bestowed  in  its  vast  magaginea. 
Ehrenbreitstein  was  besieged  in  vain  by  tbe 
French  in  1688,  but  fell  into  their  hands  in 
1799,  after  a  siege  of  fourteen  months.  Two 
years  after,  the  French,  on  leaving,  at  the 
peace  of  Lun6ville,  blew  up  the  works.  It 
was  assigned,  however,  to  Prussia  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  in  1814,  and  under  that 
country  was  restored  and  thoroughly  forti- 
fied. It  is  now  one  of  the  strongest  forts  in 
Europe. 

Bightj-ton  Gun.  A  large  Woolwich  gun 
designed  as  an  armament  for  the  *' Inflexi- 
ble." Its  construction  was  auth<Mized  in 
March,  1874,  and  the  gun  was  ready  for 
proof  in  October,  1875.  When  first  made 
It  weighed  81  tons,  having  a  caliber  of  14} 
inches.  It  was  bored  during  the  progress  of 
the  experiments  to  16  inches,  and  was  given 
an  enlarged  chamber.  The  experiments  were 
conduct^  by  the  celebrated  "  Committee  on 
Explosion."    See  Ori>vakck,  Rbosht  Hu«> 

TORT  OF. 

Eilan-Preuasiacb.  A  town  of  Prussia, 
government  of  Konigsberg.  It  is  chiefly 
celebrated  for  the  victory  gained  there  by 
the  French  over  the  united  Prussian  and 
Russian  armies,  February  8»  1807. 
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Einsiedeln.  A  small  town  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  canton  of  Scbwytz.  It  contains, 
a  fine  abbey,  which  was  rifled  by  the  French 
in  1798. 

Ejector.  The  device  used  in  breech- 
loading  small-arms  to  throw  out  the  metallic 
cartridge-case  after  it  is  fired. 

Ejector  Spring.  The  spring  which  oper- 
ates an  ejector. 

Bl  Arish.  A  village  of  Lower  Egypt  on 
the  Mediterranean,  on  the  route  from  Bgnrpt 
to  Syria.  It  is  but  little  more  than  a  fort 
and  a  few  houses,  and  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1799 ;  and  here  the  French  gen- 
eral £leber  signed,  in  1800,  a  convention 
with  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  engaging  to  leave 
Egypt  with  his  troops. 

Elath,  or  Eloth.  A  seaport  situated  at 
the  head  of  that  gulf  of  the  Red  Sea,  to 
which  it  gave  its  name.      It  was  a  ^rtified 

Jort  in  the  time  of  Solomon ;  revolted  aeainst 
Oram  ;  was  retaken  by  Azariah  ;  ana  was 
eventually  conquered  by  Bezui,  and  held  by 
the  Syrians  till  it  became  a  Roman  frontier 
town.  Under  the  Mohammedan  rule  it 
rose  for  a  while  to  some  importance,  but  has 
now  sunk  into  insignificance. 

Elba.  An  island  belonging  to  the  king- 
dom of  Italy,  in  the  M^iterranean  Sea, 
between  Corsica  and  the  coast  of  Tuscany, 
from  the  latter  of  which  it  is  separated  by 
a  channel  5  miles  in  breadth.  Elba  has 
been  rendered  famous  in  historv  from  having 
been  Napoleon's  place  of  exile  from  May, 
1814,  Ull  February,  1815. 

El  Boden.  A  mountain-range,  near  Ciu- 
dad  Rodrigo,  in  Spain,  where  the  British 
troops  distinguished  themselves  against  an 
overwhelming  French  force  in  1811. 

Elbow-gauntlet.  An  ancient  piece  of 
armor,  a  gauntlet  of  plate  reaching  to  the 
elbow,  adopted  from  the  Asiatics  in  the  16th 
century. 

Elbow-piece.  An  ancient  piece  of  armor, 
a  metal  plate  used  to  cover  the  junction  of 
the  rere-orace  and  rant-brace,  by  which  the 
upper  and  lower  half  of  the  arm  were  cov- 
ered. 

Elchingen.  A  village  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
Danube,  7  miles  northeast  from  Ulm.  Here 
the  Austrians  were  defeated  by  the  French 
in  1806.  For  this  victory  Marshal  Ney  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Duke  of  Elchingen. 

Electric  light.  An  inteiise  light  produced 
by  passing  an  electric  current  between  points 
of  carbon  forming  electrodes  of  the  circuit. 
There  are  manv  forms  of  the  apparatus.  It 
will  be  extensively  used  in  fUture  wars  for 
lighting  harbor  channels,  approaches  to  forts, 
etc. 

Elements.  In  a  military  sense,  signify 
the  first  principles  of  tactics,  fortification, 
and  gunnery. 

Elephant.  See  Pack  and  Deauoht  Ani- 
mals. ^ 

Elevate,  To.  Is  to  raise  the  muzzle  of  tne 
cannon  or  rile  so  that  the  latter  shall  be  di- 
rected at  a  point  above  that  which  it  is  in- 
tended shall  be  struck. 


Elevating  Arc.  In  gunnery,  is  an  arc  at- 
tached to  the  base  of  the  breech  parallel  to 
the  ratchets  and  graduated  into  degrees  and 
parts  of  a  degree.  A  pointer  attached  to  the 
ftUerum  points  to  the  zero  of  the  scale  when 
the  axis  of  the  piece  is  horizontal.  Eleva- 
tions and  depressions  are  indicated  by  the 
scale.  Besides  the  graduations  on  the  arc, 
the  ranges  (in  yards]  and  charges  for  shot 
and  shell  are  given. 

Elevating  Bar.  An  iron  bar  used  in  ele- 
vating guns  or  mortars  having  ratchets  at 
the  breech. 

Elevating  Screw.  The  screw  by  means  of 
which  the  breech  of  a  cannon  is  raised,  the 
result  being  to  depress  the  muzzle. 

Elevating  Sight.    See  Sight,  Eleyat- 

INO. 

Elevation.  In  gunnery,  is  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  pointing,  being  the  movement  of 
the  axis  or  a  piece  in  a  vertical  plane  as  dis- 
tinguished m>m  direeiion  or  its  movement 
horizontally.  The  elevation  is  usually  posi- 
tive,— that  is,  the  gun  is  pointed  above  the 
horizontal.  When  it'^is  pointed  below,  it  is 
said  to  be  depressed.  The  word  is  also  used 
to  express  degree,  or  as  a  synonym  for  angle 
of  elevation.  The  sights  or  elevating  appa- 
ratus of  guns  are  graduated  on  the  theory  tnat 
the  object  is  in  the  horizontal  plane  of  the 
piece,  or  that  the  line  of  sight  is  horizontal, 
which  is  not  always  the  case  in  practice. 
When  the  elevation  is  determined  by  sights 
the  angle  of  elevation  is  the  angle  between 
the  line  of  si^ht  and  the  axis  of  the  piece, 
when  these  lines  are  in  the  same  vertical 
plane,-— or  the  angle  between  the  line  of  sight 
and  a  plane  containing  the  axis  of  the  piece 
and  a'norizontal  line  intersecting  it  at  right 
angles,  when  they  are  not.  The  graduations 
of  tangent  scales  and  fixed  breech-sights  give 
this  angle  in  degp*ees.  The  graduation  of 
the  pendulum  hausse  gives  the  angle  cor- 
rectly only  when  the  line  of  sight  is  horizon- 
tal. When  the  elevation  is  given  by  ele- 
vating arcs  or  gunner's  quadrant,  the  angle 
of  elevation  becomes  the  angle  of  fire,  or  the 
angle  which  the  axis  of  the  piece  makes  with 
the  horizontal.  Elevation  is  necessary  to 
overcome  the  effect  of  gravity  on  the  pro- 
jectile. The  degree  of  elevation  increases 
with  the  range.  In  vaetio  the  elevation  cor- 
responding to  the  maximum  range  is  45^. 
In  the  air  the  angle  of  maximum  range  di- 
minishes with  the  velocity  and  increases  with 
diameter  and  density  of  the  ball.  It  is 
greater  in  mortars  than  in  howitzers,  and 
greater  in  howitzers  than  in  guns.  In  mor- 
tars it  approximates  to  42^;  in  guns  it  is 
about  87®. 

Ellisburgh.  A  village  of  Jefferson  Co., 
N.  T.  In  1814  an  engagement  took  place 
here  between  the  Americans  and  British,  in 
which  the  latter  were  defeated. 

Elmina.  A  fortified  town  and  seaport  of 
West  Africa,  founded  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1481 ;  was  the  first  European  settlement 
planted  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Dutch  in  1687,  and  was  ceded 
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by  them  to  PortU|E:a1.  It  was  burned  by  the 
British  troops  in  1878. 

Elsass  (Fr.  AUaee),  One  of  the  old  Ger- 
man proTinces,  having  the  Bhine  on  the  east 
and  the  Yosges  Mountains  on  the  west.  It 
was  ceded  to  France  in  1648 ;  but  after  the 
Franco-German  war  was  annexed  by  Prussia, 
under  treaty  of  May  10,  1871. 

Blawick  Qompressor.  An  arrangement 
for  compressing  friction  plates  used  in  the 
English  navy  to  take  up  the  recoil  of  gun- 
carriages  upon  their  slides.  The  7  friction 
plates  arranged  longitudinally  under  the 
carriage  and  attached  to  its  lower  part,  have 
alternating  between  them  6  long  flat  bars 
attached  at  their  ends  to  the  slide  by  bolts 
I>a8sing  throueh  them,  but  allowing  them  a 
side  motion.  The  plates  and  bars  are  tiehtly 
clamped  by  short  rocking  levers,  the  lower 
ends  of  which  act  on  tne  outside  plates. 
The  levers  are  worked  by  collars  on  a  threaded 
shaft,  which  catch  their  upper  ends.  The 
shaft  is  called  the  compressor  shaft,  and  has 
a  handle  or  crank  on  the  outside  of  each 
cheek  or  bracket,— one  is  called  the  adjusting 
lever,  the  other  the  compreseor  lever.  The 
first  is  used  to  give  an  initial  compression  to 
suit  the  charge,  the  other  is  operated  by  the 
recoil  being  forced  down  by  a  tripper  on  the 
slide.  Two  forms  of  the  compressor  are 
used, — one  for  the  single  plate,  tne  other  for 
the  double^late  carriage.  In  the  double- 
plate  carriage  the  adjusting  lever  can  be  set 
to  any  degree  of  compression  without  caus- 
ing any  motion  in  the  compressor  shaft  or 
lever. 

Els  wick  Qun.  Armstrong  gun  (which 
see). 

Elvas.  A  strong  frontier  town  of  Portu- 
gal, in  the  province  of  Alemtejo,  situated  on 
a  rocky  hill,  10  miles  northwest  from  Bada- 
los.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  strong- 
nolds  in  Europe.  The  arsenal  and  bomb- 
proof barracks  are  capable  of  containing 
6000  or  7000  men.  In  1808  it  was  taken  and 
held  for  five  months  by  the  French. 

Emaum  Ghaur.  In  Scinde,  was  a  strong 
fortress  in  the  Thur  or  Great  Sandy  Desert, 
separating  that  province  from  the  rajpoot 
state  of  Jessulmere.  It  was  captured  by  Sir 
Charles  Napier  in  January,  1848. 

Embark.  To  put  or  cause  to  go  on  board 
a  vessel  or  boat ;  as,  to  embark  troops.  To 
go  on  board  of  a  ship,  boat,  or  vessel;  as,  the 
troops  embarked  for  Egypt. 

Embarkation.  The  act  of  putting  or 
going  on  board  of  a  vessel. 

Embaterion.  A  war-song  of  the  Spar- 
tans, accompanied  by  flutes,  which  thevsung 
marching  in  time,  and  rushing  on  the  en- 
emy. The  origin  of  the  embaterion  is  lost 
in  antiquity. 

Embattle.  To  arrange  in  order  of  battle ; 
to  draw  up  in  array,  as  troops  for  battle ; 
also,  to  prepare  or  arm  for  battle. 

Embattle.  To  furnish  with  battlements. 
"iS7m*a«icrf'*  house. 

Embattlement.  An  indented  parapet; 
battlement. 


Embezxlement.  See  Afpekdix,  Abti- 
CLE8  OF  War,  60. 

Emblasonry.    See  Blazonry. 

Emblee  (Fr,).  A  prompt,  .sudden,  and 
vigorous  attack,  which  is  nmde  against  the 
covert  way  and  outworks  of  a  fortified  place. 

Embody.  To  form  or  collect  into  a  body 
or  united  mass ;  as,  to  embody  troops. 

Embraaseur  (Fr,).  A  piece  of  iron, 
which  grasps  the  trunnions  of  a  piece  of 
ordnance,  when  it  is  raised  upon  the  boring 
machine,  to  widen  its  caliber. 

Embrasure.  .  In  fortification,  is  an  open- 
ing in  the  parapet,  or  a  hole  in  the  mask 
wall  of  a  casemate  through  which  the  guns 
are  pointed.  The  sole  or  bottom  of  the  em- 
brasure is  fW>m  2}  to  4  feet  (according  to  the 
size  of  the  gun)  above  the  platform  upon 
which  the  gun  stands.  Parapet  embrasures 
are  sn^illest  at  the  interior  opening,  which 
is  called  the  mouth,  and  is  from  1}  to  2  feet 
wide.  The  widening  of  the  embrasure  is 
what  is  called  the  splay.  The  sole  slopes 
downward  about  one  in  six.  Its  exterior 
line,  or  its  intersection  with  the  exterior 
slope,  is  usually  made  half  the  length  of  the 
sole.  The  line  which  bisects  the  sole  is  called 
the  directrix.  The  sides  are  called  cheeks. 
The  masses  of  earth  between  embrasures  are 
called  merlons.  When  the  directrix  makes 
an  angle  with  the  direction  of  the  parapet, 
the  embrasure  is  oblique.  The  embrasures  of 
casemates  have  in  horizontal  section  a  shape 
something  like  an  hour-glass.  The  nearest 
part  is  called  the  throat.  This  is  sometimes 
closed  with  iron  shutters. 

Erobrocher.  A  vulgar  term  used  among 
French  soldiers  to  signify  the  act  of  running 
a  man  through  the  body ;  literally  to  spit 
him. 

Emery.  A  powder  made  by  grinding  a 
mineral,— kM)rundum, — used  by  soldiers  for 
cleaning  their  arms. 

Eminence.  A  high  or  rising  ground, 
which  overlooks  and  commands  tne  low 
places  about  it.  Such  places,  within  cannon- 
shot  of  any  fortified  place,  are  a  great  disad- 
vantage, if  the  besiegers  become  masters  of 
them. 

Emir,  or  Emeer.  An  Arabic  word, 
equivalent  to  *'  ruler,"  is  a  title  given  to  all 
independent  chieftains,  and  also  to  all  the 
actual  or  supposed  descendants  of  Moham- 
med through  his  daughter  Fatima.  In 
former  times,  the  title  of  Bmir  was  borne 
by  the  leaders  in  the  religious  wars  of  the 
Mohammedans,  and  by  several  ruling  fami- 
lies. 

Emissary.  A  person  sent  by  any  power 
that  is  at  war  with  another,  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  disaffection  among  the  people  of 
the  latter. 

Emousscr  (fV.).  To  blunt,  to  dull.  In 
a  military  sense,  it  signifies  to  take  off  the 
fj^r  corners  of  a  battalion,  which  has  formed 
a  square,  and  to  g^ve  it,  by  those  means,  an 
octagon  figure;  from  the  different  obtuse  an- 
gles of  which  it  may  fire  in  all  directions. 

Emperor  (Imperator).    Among  the  an- 
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cient  Romans,  signified  the  i^neral  of  an 
army,  who,  for  some  extraordinary  success, 
had  been  complimented  with  this  appellation. 
Subsequently  it  came  to  denominate  an  ab- 
solute monarch  or  supreme  commander  of 
an  empire.  In  Europe,  the  first  who  bore 
the  title  was  Charlemagne. 

Bmpilement  (Fr.).  From  empiler,  to 
pile  up.  The  act  of  disposing  shot  and  shell 
in  the  most  secure  and  convenient  manner. 
This  generally  occurs  in  arsenals  and  citadels. 

Bmpriae.  A  hazardous  attempt  upon  the 
enemy. 

Encamp.  To  form  and  occupy  a  camp ; 
to  halt  on  a  march,  spread  tents,  and  remain 
for  a  night  or  for  a  longer  time ;  as,  an  army 
or  company. 

Encampment.  The  pitching  of  a  camp. 
The  act  of  pitching  huts  or  tents,  as  by  an 
army,  for  temporary  lodging,  or  reit ;  the 
place  where  an  army  or  company  is  en- 
camped. There  are  intrenched  camps,  where 
an  army  is  intended  to  be  kept  some  time, 

J  protected  against  the  enemy  ;  flying  camps, 
or  brief  occupation ;  camps  of  poHHcn^  bear- 
ing relation  to  thestrate^  of  the  commander ; 
and  camps  of  instruction,  to  habituate  the 
troops  to  the  duties  and  fatigues  of  war. 

Enceinte.  In  fortification,  denotes  gen- 
erally the  whole  area  of  a  fortified  place. 
Properly,  however,  it  means  a  cincture  or 
girdle,  and  in  this  sense  the  enceinte  signi- 
fies the  principal  wall  or  rampart  encircling 
the  place,  comprising  the  curtain  and  bas- 
tions, and  having  the  main  ditch  imme- 
diately outside  it. 

Encircle.  To  pass  around,  aa  in  a  circle : 
to  go  or  come  roun4  j  as,  the  army  encircled 
the  city. 

Encomt>rer  (jFV.).  In  fortification,  to  fill 
up  any  hollow  place,  such  as  a  stagnant 
laae,  etc.,  with  rubbish. 

Encompass.  To  describe  a  circle  about ; 
to  go  around ;  to  encircle ;  to  inclose ;  to  en- 
viron ;  as,  an  army  encompasses  a  city ;  a 
ship's  voyage  encompasses  tne  world. 

Encounter.  A  meeting  with  hostile  pur- 
pose ;  hence,  a  combat ;  a  battle. 

Encounter.  To  come  agai  nst  face  to  face ; 
to  engage  in  confiict  with ;  to  oppose ;  as, 
two  armies  encounter  each  other. 

Encounters.  In  military  affairs,  are 
combats  or  fights  between  two  persons  only. 
Figuratively,  battles  or  attacks  by  small  or 
lare^e  armies. 

Encroachments.  The  advancement  of 
the  troops  of  one  nation  on  the  rights  or 
limits  of  another. 

Enemy.  In  military  language,  the  op- 
posing force ;  as,  <*  We  have  met  the  enemy » 
and  they  are  ours." 

Enians  Perdus.  Forlorn  hope,  in  mil- 
itary history,  are  soldiers  detached  from  sev- 
eral regiments,  or  otherwise  appointed  to 
give  the  first  onset  in  battle,  or  in  an  attack 
1  the.  counterscarp,  or  the  breach  of  a 

Es  besieged ;  so  called  (by  the  French) 
use  of  the  imminent  danger  to  which 
they  are  exposed. 


Enfield  Rifle-musket.  The  service  arm 
of  Great  Britain  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
breech-loaders;  manufactured  at  Enfield, 
England,  at  the  ro^al  small-arms  factories. 
It  was  first  extensively  introduced  in  1858, 
and  was  used  during  the  Crimean  war.  It 
had  three  grooves,  with  a  twist  of  abdut  one 
turn  in  6  feet.  Before  the  adoption  of  the 
Martini-Henry,  large  numbers  of  those  guns 
were  utilized  by  converting  them  into  breech- 
loaders on  the  Snider  pnnciple.  The  En- 
field rifies,  though  very  serviceable  weapons, 
much  better  than  the  Belgian  and  Austrian 
arms  imported  to  the  United  States  during 
the  civil  war,  were  in  almost  every  respect 
inferior  to  the  old  Springfield  (U.  S.)  rifle- 
musket,  nearly  of  the  same  caliber  (.58),  the 
Enfield  being  .577.  All  those  weapons  have 
now  given  place  to  various  breech-loading 
arms. 

Enfilade.  Is  to  fire  in  the  direction  of 
the  length  of  a  line  of  parapet  or  troops ; 
i6  '*  rake  it,"  as  the  sailors  say.  In  the 
siege  of  a  fortress,  the  trenches  of  approach 
are  cut  in  a  zigzag,  to  prevent  the  defenders 
enfilading  them  from  tne  walls. 

Enfilading  Batteries.  In  siege  opera- 
tions are  one  of  the  classes  of  batteries  em- 
ployed, the  other  classes  being  counter  and 
oreaching  batteries.  Enfilading  batteries 
are  located  on  the  prolongation  of  the  faces 
and  fianks  of  the  works  Desired,  to  secure 
a  raking  fire  along  the  terre-pleins. 

Engage.    To  g^in  for  service ;  to  enlist. 

Engage.  To  enter  into  confiict ;  to  join 
battle ;  as,  the  armies  engaged  in  a  general 
battle. 

Ena^agement.  A  general  action  or  bat- 
tle, whether  by  land  or  sea. 

Engarrison.  To  protect  any  place  by  a 
garrison. 

Engen.  In  Baden  ;  here  Moreau  defeated 
the  Austrians,  May  8,  1800. 

Enghien,  or  Steeiikirk.  In  Southwest- 
ern Belffium.  Here  the  British  under  Wil- 
liam III.  were  defeated  by  the  French  under 
Marshal  Luxemburg,  July  24,  1692. 

Engineer,  Military.  An  officer  in  the 
service  of  a  government,  whose  duties  are 
principally  to  construct  fortifications,  to 
make  surveys  for  warlike  purposes,  to  facil- 
itate the  passage  of  an  army  bv  the  con- 
struction of  rof^s  and  bridges :  in  short,  to 
execute  all  engineering  works  of  a  military 
nature.  He  is  also  called  upon  to  undertake 
many  works  which  more  properly  belong  to 
the  business  of  a  civil  engineer,  such  as  the 
survey  of  the  country,  the  inspection  of 
public  works,  and,  in  short,  all  the  duties  of 
a  government  engineer. 

Engineering.  The  business  of  the  en^- 
neer;  the  art  of  designing  and  superin- 
tending the  execution  of  railways,  bridges, 
canals,  harbors,  docks,  the  defense  of  for- 
tresses, etc. 

Engineer  Corps.  In  modem  nations,  the 
necessity  for  a  corps  of  staff-officers,  trained 
to  arrange  for  and  overcome  the  embarrass- 
ments of  the  movements  of  an  army  in  the 
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field,  has  been  thoroughly  demonstrated, 
and  hence,  in  European  armies,  a  trained 
staff  of  officers  is  organized  for  this  purpose. 
In  the  United  States  a  force  of  about  800 
officers  and  enlisted  men  are  engaged  in 
these  duties.    See  Sappers  and  Miners. 

Engineers,  Topographical.  See  Topo- 
ORAPHfCAL  Engineers. 

England.  The  southern  and  larger  divis- 
ion of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
principal  member  of  the  United  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  It  was  so 
named,  it  is  said,  by  Egbert,  first  king  of 
the  English,  in  a  general  council  held  at 
Winchester,  829.  It  was  united  with 
Wales,  1288;  with  Scotland  in  1608;  and 
Ireland  was  incorporated  with  them,  Jan- 
uary 1,  1801.  For  previous  historv,  see 
Britain;  and  for  further  details  of  bat- 
tles, etc.,  see  separate  articles. 

Enlargement.  The  act  of  going  or  being 
allowed  to  go  beyond  the  prescribed  limits; 
as  the  extending  the  bounoaries  of  an  arrest, 
when  the  officer  is  said  to  be  enlarged,  or 
under  arrest  at  large. 

Enlargement.  Enlai^ements  of  the  bore 
and  vent  are  injuries  suffered  by  all  cannon 
that  are  much  used.  The  term  is  technically 
applied  to  certain  injuries  to  brass  cannon. 
See  Injuries  to  Cannon. 

Enlistment.  The  voluntary  enrollment 
of  men  in  the  military  or  naval  service. 

Enniscorthy.  A  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Wexford,  on  the  river  Slaney.  It 
arose  in  the  Norman  castle,  slill  entire, 
founded  by  Raymond  le  Gros,  one  of  the 
early  Anglo-Norman  invaders.  Cromwell 
took  this  place  in  1649 ;  and  the  Irish  rebels 
stormed  and  burned  it  in  1798. 

Enniskillen.  A  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Fermanagh..  This  place  is  famous 
for  the  victory,  in  1689,  won  by  the  troops 
of  William  III.,  under  Lord  Hamilton,  over 
a  superior  force  of  James  II.,  under  Lord 
Gilmoy.  The  banners  taken  in  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne  hang  in  the  town-hall  of  En- 
niskillen. 

Enniskillen  Dragoons.  A  British  regi- 
ment of  horse ;  it  was  first  instituted  from 
the  brave  defenders  of  Enniskillen,  in  1689. 

Enrank.    To  place  in  ranks  or  in  order. 

Enroll.  To  place  a  man's  name  on  the 
roll  or  nominal  list  of  a  body  of  soldiers. 

Ensconce.    To  cover  as  with  a  fort. 

Enseigne  (Fr.).  The  colors.  The  French 
designate  all  warlike  symbols  under  the 
term  enseigne;  but  they  again  distinguish 
that  word  by  the  appellations  of  drapeaux^ 
colors,  and  eiendaras,  standards.  Drapeaux 
of  colors  are  particularly  characteristic  of 
the  infantry ;  etendards  or  standards  belong 
to  the  cavalry. 

Ensemble.  Together;  the  exact  execu- 
tion of  the  same  movements,  performed  in 
the  same  manner,  and  by  the  same  motions. 
It  is  the  union  of  all  the  men  who  compose 
a  battalion,  or  several  battalions  or  compa- 
nies of  infantry  and  cavalry,  who  are  to  act 
as  if  put  in  motion  by  the  same  spring. 


Enshield.    To  oover  from  the  enemy. 

Ensiform.    Having  the  shape  of  a  sword. 

Ensign-bearer.  One  who  carries  a  fiag ; 
an  ensign. 

Ensigncy.  The  rank  or  office  oi  an  en- 
sign. 

Ensisheim.  In  Eastern  France;  here 
Turenne  defeated  the  imperial  army,  and 
expelled  it  from  Alsace,  October  4,  1674. 

kntanglemeitt.  Abatis,  so  called,  when 
made  by  cutting  only  partly  through  the 
trunks,  and  pulling  the  upper  parts  to  the 
ground,  where  they  are  picKeted. 

Entanglement,  Wire.  Formed  by  twist- 
ing wire  round  stout  stakes  or  trees  7  feet 
a|mrt  The  wires  are  placed  about  a  foot  or 
18  inches  above  the  ground.  The  trees- 
pickets  or  trees  are  in  two  or  three  rows, 
arranged  checkerwise,  the  wires  crossing 
diagonally. 

Enter,  To.  To  engage  in ;  to  enlist  in ; 
as,  to  enter  an  army. 

Enterprise.  An  undertaking  attended 
with  some  hazard  and  danger. 

Enterpriser.  An  officer  who  undertakes 
or  engages  in  any  important  and  hazardous 
design. 

Entire,  or  Rank  Entire.  A  line  of  men 
in  one  continued  row  by  the  side  of  each 
other.  When  behind  each  other,  they  are 
said  to  be  in  file. 

Entonnoir  (Fr.).  The  cavity  or  hole 
which  remains  after  the  explosion  of  amine. 
It  likewise  meant  the  tin  case  or  port-feu 
which  is  used  to  convey  the  priming  powder 
into  the  vent  of  a  cannon. 

Entrench,  To.  Is  to  construct  hastily 
thrown-up  field-works- for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  a  force  in  position.    See  Ik- 

TRRNOH. 

Entrep6ts.  Magazines  and  places  appro- 
priated in  garrison  towns  for  the  reception 
of  stores,  etc. 

Envelope.  In  fortification,  a  work  of 
earth,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a  single 
parapet,  and  at  others  like  a  small  rampart ; 
It  is  raised  sometimes  in  the  ditch,  and  some- 
times beyond  it.  Envelopes  are  occasionally 
en  zigzag^  to  inclose  a  weak  ground,  where 
that  is  practicable,  with  single  lines.  En- 
velopes, in  a  ditch,  are  sometimes  called 
sillons,  contregardes,  conserves,  lunettes, 
etc. 

Environ,  To.  To  surround  in  a  hostile 
manner ;  to  hem  in  ;  to  besiege. 

Ensersdorf.  A  fortified  town  of  Austria, 
8  miles  east  ft*om  Vienna. 

Epaule.  In  fortification,  denotes  the 
shoulder  of  a  bastion,  or  the  place  where  its 
face  and  flank  meet  and  form  the  angle, 
called  the  angle  of  the  shoulder. 

Epaulement  (Fr.  epaule).  In  sieee 
works,  is  a  portion  of  a  battery  or  earthwork. 
The  siege  batteries  are  generally  shielded  at 
one  end  at  least  by  epaulements,  forming 
an  obtuse  angle  with  the  main  line  of  the 
battery.  The  name  is  often  given  errone- 
ously to  the  parapet  of  the  battery  itself,  but 
it  applies  properly  to  the  flanking  return 
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only.  Sometimes  the  whole  of  a  small  or 
secondary  earthwork,  including  the  battery 
and  its  flanks,  is  called  an  e}>aulement ;  and 
sometimes  the  same  name  is  given  to  an 
isolated  breastwork  intended  to  shield  the 
cavalry  employed  in  defending  a  body  of 
besiegers. 

Epaulette.  A  shoulder-knot  worn  by 
commissioned  ofllcers  of  the  army  and  navy, 
as  a  mark  of  distinction.  The  insignia  of 
their  rank  are  usually  marked  on  officers' 
epaulettes. 

Epauletted.    Furnished  with  epaulettes. 

Bphebi.  In  Grecian  antiquity,  the  name 
given  to  the  Attic  youth  from  the  age  of 
18,  till  they  entered  upon  their  20th  year. 
During  this  period  they  served  a  sort  of  ap- 
prenticeship in  arms,  and  were  frequently 
sent,  under  the  name  of  peripoUy  to  some  of 
the  frontier  towns  of  Attica  to  keep  watch 
against  foreign  invasion. 

Epibatse.  In  Grecian  anti<^uity,  the  name 
given  to  soldiers  whose  duty  it  was  to  fight 
on  board  ship.  They  corresponded  almost 
exactly  to  the  marines  of  modem  naval  war- 
fkre.  The  term  is  sometimes  found  in  Roman 
auUiors  to  denote  the  same  class  of  soldiers, 
but  the  general  phrase  adopted  by  them  is 
mUitea  elastiaHiy  or  socii  rutvaUs. 

Epignare  (Fr.)*  A  small  piece  of  ord- 
nance which  does  not  exceed  one  pound  in 
caliber. 

'  Epigoni.  A  term  which  signifies  '*  heirs" 
or  **  descendants.''  It  was  applied  to  the 
sons  of  the  seven  chiefs  who  conducted  an 
expedition  against  Thebes  to  restore  Polyni- 
ces,  and  who  were  all  killed  except  Adrastus. 
Ten  years  later  the  Epigoni — namely}  Alc- 
msdon,  Thersander,  Diomedes,  ./Egialeus, 
Promachus,  Sthenelus,  and  Euryalus — ^re- 
newed the  enterprise  and  took  Thebes.  The 
war  of  the  Epigoni  was  celebrated  by  several 
ancient  epic  and  dramatic  poets. 

Epinglette  {Fr.)>  An  iron  needle  with 
which  the  cartridge  of  any  lar^e  piece  of  ord- 
nance is  pierced  before  it  is  primed. 

EpiniUan.  Pertaining  to,  or  celebrating, 
victory ;  as  an  epinikian  ode. 

Epirua.  A  celebrated  country  of  ancient 
Greece,  lying^  between  the  Ionian  Sea  and 
the  chain  of  Pindus. 

E  Phiribua  Unum.  <*  One  out  of  many. ' ' 
A  motto  adopted  bv  the  United  States  since 
their  declaration  of  independence,  in  1776. 

Epouvante  {Fr.},  A  sudden  panic  with 
which  troops  are  seized,  and  under  which 
they  retreat  without  any  actual  necessity  for 
so  doing. 

Epiouvette  {Fr,),  A  small  mortar  to 
prove  the  strength  of  gunpowder.  There  are 
diiTerent  sorts  of  ^rouvettes,  according  to 
the  fancy  of  different  nations  who  use  them. 
Some  raise  a  weight,  and  others  throw  a  shot, 
to  certain  heights  and  distances.  As  a  test 
of  gunpowder  the  eprouvette  is  compara- 
tively worthless,  and  it  has  been  generally 
superseded  by  instruments  for  measuring  the 
initial  velocity  obtained  by  firing  the  powder 
in  the  particular  gun  for  which  it  is  intended. 


A  short  mortar  is,  however,  still  used,  to  a 
certain  extent,  for  testing  the  power  of  mod- 
em blasting  powders,  such  as  the  mixtures 
of  nitro-glycerine.  A  very  small  charge  and 
a  heavy  shot  of  chilled  iron  which  enters  two 
or  three  inches  only  into  the  mortar  are  used. 
The  square  roots  of  the  ranges  (other  things 
being  equal)  eive  the  relative  powers  of  the 
difi^erent  powders,  nearly. 

Bqualixe.  To  render  the  distribution  of 
any  number  of  men  equal  as  to  the  compo- 
nent parts.  To  equalize  a  battalion^  to  tell  off 
a  certain  number  of  companies  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  several  component  parts 
shall  consist  of  the  same  number  of  men. 

Equation  of  Time.  See  Timk,  Msak 
Solar  Time. 

Equerry.  Any  person  who  is  appointed 
to  attend  the  sovereign,  or  prince  of  the  royal 
blood,  upon  out-door  excursions,  and  who 
has  the  care  and  management  of  their  horses. 

Equea  Auratua.  A  heraldic  term  for  a 
knight. 

l^iueatrian.  A  man  who  rides  on  horse- 
back ;  a  horseman ;  a  rider. 

Equeatrian  Order.  Among  the  Romans, 
signified  their  knights  or  equites ;  as,  also, 
their  troopers  or  horsemen  in  the  field. 

EUjttip,  To.  To  fiimish  an  individual,  a 
corps,  or  an  army  with  everything  that  is 
requisite  for  military  service,  such  as  arms, 
accoutrements,  uniforms,  etc. 

Equipage.  In  military  matters,  is  the 
name  given  to  the  necessaries  of  the  soldier. 
The  equipment  of  a  private  is  often  used  as  a 
name  for  the  whole  of  his  clothes,  arms,  and 
accoutrements,  collectively.  The  equipage 
of  the  camp  is  of  two  kind[s,  camp  and  JiM 
equipage. 

Equipments,  Cannoneera*.  Include  the 
hau8Be  pouchy  cartridge  pouches,  primer 
pouches,  and  thMmb-staU,  used  in  the  field 
service.  The  equipments  for  a  field-piece 
are  the  tampion  and  strap,  vent  cover  ana  tar^ 
paulin*  Other  things  used  in  service  of  can- 
non are  called  implements,  which  see. 

Equipments,  Horse.  In  the  mounted 
service,  comprise  the  bridle,  halter,  watering 
bridle,  saddle,  saddle-bags,  saddle  blanket, 
nose-bag,  lariat,  curry-comb,  brush,  etc. 

Equipments,  Infantry.  Comprise  the  per- 
sonal outfit  of  the  soldier,  excluding  arms 
proper  and  clothing.  A  set  of  equipments 
IS  called  a  kit  (which  see).  The  standard 
equipments  for  infantry  include  the  knap- 
sack, belts,  and  plates,  cartridge-box,  bayonet' 
scabbard,  haversack,  and  canUen,  The  knap- 
sack, haversack,  and  canteen  are  only  used  in 
marching.  In  the  United  States  there  is  a 
strong  tendency  towards  discarding  the  knap- 
sack ;  a  roll  made  of  the  blanket,  piece  of 
shelter-tent,  or  overcoat,  being  freK^nently 
used  instead.  A  clothing-bag  is  also  some- 
times used  to  take  its  place.  The  best  man- 
ner of  arranging  and  slinging  the  various 
articles  carried,  for  the  comfort  and  health 
of  the  soldier,  is  still  an  open  question.  In 
ftiture  wars  it  is  probable  that  an  intrench- 
ing tool  will  be  added  to  the  soldier's  equip- 
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ment  The  equipments  for  a  cavalry  soldier 
in  the  United  States  are  very  much  the  same 
as  for  infantry. 

Equipments,  Signal.  The  flags^  ftaffa^ 
fiying  torches^  fori  torches,  ilame  shades, 
haversacks,  telescopes,  etc.,  used  in  signaling. 
A  set  of  equipments  for  one  man  is  called  a 
signal  kit, 

Equites.  An  order  of  equestrian  knights 
introduced  among  the  Bomans  hv  Romulus. 

Eretria.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
ancient  cities,  and,  next  to  Ohalcis,  one  of 
the  most  {>owerful  in  Suboea.  After  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  city  was  governed  by 
tyrants. 

Erfurt.  A  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  on 
the  river  Glera;  it  was  founded  in  476. 
Erfiirt  was  ceded  to  Prussia  in  1802.  It 
capitulated  to  Murat,  when  14,000  troops 
surrendered,  October  16,  1806.  In  this  city 
Napoleon  and  Alexander  met,  and  offered 
peace  to  England,  September  27, 1808.  The 
French  retreated  from  Leipsic  to  Erfurt, 
October  18,  1818.  This  place  was  restored 
to  Prussia  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 

Ericius.  'in  Roman  antiquity,  a  military 
engine,  so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  a 
hedge-hog.  It  was  a  kind  of  chevaux-de- 
frise,  placed  as  a  defense  at  the  gate  of  the 
camp. 

Erie,  Fort.  A  strong  fortification  in 
Upper  Canada,  on  the  northern  shore  of 
Lake  Erie.  Here  the  British  were  defeated 
by  the  Americans,  August  15,  1814. 

Erlau.  A  fortified  town  of  Hungary, 
the  old  castle  of  which  was  frequently  tie- 
sieged  during  the  Turkish  wars,  both  by 
Moslem  and  Christian. 

Eryx.  A  city  and  mountain  in  the  west 
of  Sicily,  6  miles  from  Drepana,  and  a 
short  distance  from  the  sea-shore.  The  pos- 
session of  the  town  of  Eryx  was  contested 
by  the  Syracusans  and  Carthaginians.  A 
great  battle  was  fought  off  the  town  between 
the  fleets  of  the  two  nations,  in  which  the 
Syracusans  were  victorious.  The  town 
subsequently  changed  hands  more  than 
once,  but  it  seems  to  have  owned  the  Car- 
thaginian supremacy  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
pedition of  Pyrrhus, .  278  B.C.  Though 
taken  by  that  monarch,  it  once  more  fell 
into  the  hands  of  its  original  conquerors, 
who  retained  it  till  the  close  of  the  first 
Punic  war. 

Erzroom,  Erxroum,  or  Erxrum.  A  for- 
tified town  of  Armenia  (Asiatic  Turkey), 
on  the  river  Eara-Soo,  a  branch  of  the 
Euphrates.  Its  position  renders  it  an  im- 
portant military  post.  In  1210  it  was  taken 
oy  the  Seljooks,  who  are  said  to  have 
destroyed  here  100  churches ;  taken  by  the 
Ottoman  Turks  in  1517.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Russians  in  1829,  but  was  restored  to 
Turkey  in  the  following  year. 

Escadron  (Fr.),  Squadron.  Froissart 
was  the  first  French  writer  who  made  use  of 
the  word  escadron  to  signify  a  troop  of  horse 
drawn  out  in  order  of  b«ttle.  The  term  esca- 
dron is  more  ancient  than  the  word  battalion. 


Escalade.  From  the  Latin  scala,  a 
ladder.  In  sie^e  operations,  a  mode  of 
gaining  admission  within  the  enemy's 
works.  It  consists  in  advancing  over  the 
glacis  and  the  covert  way,  descending,  if 
necessary,  into  the  ditch  by  means  of  lad- 
ders, and  ascending  to  the  parapet  of  the 
curtain  and  bastions,  and  are  either  pro- 
cured on  the  spot,  or  are  sent  out  with  the 
siege  army.  Tne  leaders  constitute  a  forlorn 
hope. 

Escale  (jFV.).  A  machine  used  to  ply 
the  petard. 

Escape  of  Oas.  See  Gas-check  and 
Breech  Mbchanibh. 

Escarp.  In  fortification,  the  surfkce  of 
the  ditch  next  the  rampart,  the  surface  next 
the  enemy  being  termed  tJie  counterscarp. 
Called  also  scarp. 

Escarp  Galleries.  (Galleries  constructed 
in  the  escarp  for  the  purpose  of  flanking  the 
ditch  capon nidre. 

Escaipment.  Ground  cut  away  nearly 
vertically  about  a  position,  in  order  to  ren- 
der it  inaccessible  to  the  enemy. 

Escort.  A  body  of  troops  attending  an 
individual  as  a  guard.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  a  guard  placed  over  prisoners  on 
a  march,  to  prevent  their  escape,  and  to 
the  guarji  of  a  convoy  of  stores. 

Escort,  Funeral.  See  Funeral  Escort. 

Escort  of  Honor.  A  body  of  troops  at- 
tending a  personage  of  rank  by  way  of  mili- 
tary compliment. 

Escort  of  the  Color.     The  military  oer-  , 
emony  of  sending  for  and  receiving  the 
colors  of  a  battalion. 

Escoaade  (Fr.),  In  the  old  French  ser- 
vice generally  meant  the  third  part  of  a 
company  of  foot  or  a  detachment.  Com- 
panies were  divided  in  this  manner  for  the 
purpose  of  more  conveniently  keeping  the 
tour  of  duty  among  the  men.  We  have 
corrupted  the  term,  and  called  it  squad. 

Escuage.  An  ancient  feudal  tenure  by 
which  the  tenant  was  bound  to  follow  his 
lord  to  war  or  to  defend  bis  castle. 

Espadon.  In  old  military  works,  a  kind 
of  two-handed  sword,  having  two  edges,  of 
a  great  length  and  breadth ;  formerly  used 
by  the  Spanish. 

Espauliere  {Fr,).  A  defense  for  the 
shoulder,  composed  of  flexible,  overlapping 
plates  of  metal,  used  in  the  16th  century; 
the  ori^n  of  the  modern  epaulette, 

Espiere.  A  town  of  Belgium,  8  miles 
fh>m  Courtrai,  where  the  allied  Austrian 
and  English  army  defeated  the  French, 
May  22,  1794. 

Espingard,  or  Epingare  {FrJ),  An  an- 
cient name  for  a  small  gun  unaer  a  1-pounder. 
They  were  used  as  early  as  the  14th  century. 

Espingole,  or  Spingole  (Fr,),  A  blun- 
derbuss ;  a  kind  of  blunderbuss  which,  in 
early  times,  was  loaded  with  several  balls ; 
the  charges  were  separated  from  each  other 
by  tampions  in  whicn  a  hole  was  made,  and 
thus  the  balls  were  fired  in  succession. 

Espinosa  de  la  Monteros.    A  town   of 
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Spain,  on  the  Trueba,  50  miles  from  Burgos. 
Tne  Frepch  defeated  the  Spaniards  here  in 
1808. 

Esplanade.  In  fortification,  is  the  open 
space  intentionally  left  between  the  houses 
of  a  city  and  the  glacis  of  its  citadel,  so  that 
the  enemy  may  not  be  able  to  erect  breach- 
ing batteries  under  cover  of  the  houses.  In 
old  works  on  fortification,  the  term  is  often 
applied  to  the  glacis  of  the  counterscarp,  or 
the  slope  of  the  parapet  of  the  covered  way 
towards  the  country. 

Eapontoon  (Fr.).  A  sort  of  half  pike, 
about  8  feet  in  length,  used  in  the  17th 
century.  The  colonels  of  corps  as  well  as 
the  captains  of  companies  always  used  them 
in  action.  This  weapon  was  also  used  by 
officers  in  the  British  army. 

Bspringal.  In  the  ancient  art  of  war,  a 
machine  for  throwing  large  darts,  generally 
called  muchettss. 

Esprit  de  Corps  (Fr,),  This  term  is 
generally  used  among  all  military  men  in 
Europe.  It  m&y  not  improperly  be  defined 
a  laudable  spirit  of  ambition  which  pro- 
duces a  peculiar  attachment  to  any  particu- 
lar corps,  company,  or  service.  Officers 
without  descending  to  mean  and  pitifUl  sen- 
sations of  selfish  envy,  under  the  influence 
of  a  true  esprit  de  corps  rise  into  an  emu- 
lous thirst  after  military  glory.  The  good 
are  excited  to  peculiar  feats  of  valor  by  the 
sentiments  it  engenders,  and  the  bad  are  de- 
terred from  ever  hazarding  a  disgraceful 
action  by  a  secret  consciousness  of  the  duties 
.  it  prescribes. 

Esquimaux.  The  tribes  inhabiting  Green- 
land and  Arctic  America.  Those  i  nhabiting 
the  continent  are  found  in  sparse  settlements 
from  Behring  Strait  to  Labrador.  They  are 
generally  peaceable.  Some  of  these  in  Green- 
land have  been  civilized  by  the  influence  of 
the  Danes. 

Esquire.  In  chivalry,  was  the  shield- 
bearer  or  armor-bearer  to  the  knight.  He 
was  a  candidate  for  the  honor  of  knighthood, 
and  thus  stood  to  the  knight  in  the  relation 
of  a  novice  or  apprentice.  When  fiilly 
equipped  each  knight  was  attended  by  two 
esquires. 

Essedarii.  In  Roman  antiquity,  gladia- 
tors who  fought  in  a  heavy  kind  of  chariot 
called  esseda  or  eseedum.  The  esseda  (which 
derived  its  name  from  the  Celtic  word  ms, 
signifying  a  carriage)  was  a  ponderous  kind 
of  chariot  much  u^  in  war  by  the  Gauls, 
the  Belgse,  and  the  Britons.  It  differed  from 
the  currus  in  being  open  before  instead  of 
behind ;  and  in  this  way  the  owner  was  en- 
abled to  run  along  the  pole,  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  which,  or  even  f^om  the  top  of 
the  yoke,  he  discharged  his  missiles  with 
surprising  dexteritv. 

Bssek,  or  Essek.  A  town  and  fortress 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  in  Sclavonia,  on  the 
Drave.  It  contains  an  arsenal,  barracks, 
and  other  military  buildings.  There  were 
several  battles  fought  here  between  the  Turks 
and  Germans.    It  was  finally  taken  from 


the  Turks  in  1687,  since  which  time  it  has 
continued  in  the  hands  of  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria. 

Essling.  A  village  of  Lower  Austria, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  6  miles 
east  of  Vienna.  Between  this  village  and 
that  of  Aspern  the  French  were  repulsed  by 
the  Austrians  in  a  severe  engagement  in 
1809.    See  Aspkrn. 

Establish.  A  technical  phrase  to  express 
the  quartering  of  any  considerable  booy  of 
troops  in  a  country.  Thus  it  is  common  to 
say,  the  army  took  up  a  position  in  the 

neighborhood  of ,  and  established  the 

headquarters  at . 

Establishment.  The  <^uota  of  officers 
and  men  in  an  army,  regiment,  troop,  or 
company. 

Establishment,  Peace.  Is  the  reduced 
condition  of  an  army  suited  to  a  time  of 
peace. 

Establishment,  War.  Is  the  augmenta- 
tion of  regiments  to  a  certain  number,  by 
which  the  whole  army  of  a  country  is  con- 
siderably increased,  to  meet  war  exigencies. 
Estacade  (Fr,),  A  dike  constructed  of 
piles  in  the  sea,  a  river,  or  a  morass,  to 
check  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

Estafette  ( Fr.).  A  military  courier,  sent 
express  from  one  part  of  an  army  to  another. 
Esthonia,  or  Revel.  A  Russian  province, 
said  to  have  been  conquered  by  the  Teutonio 
knights  in  the  12th  centurv ;  after  various 
changes  it  was  ceded  to  Sweden  by  the  treaty 
of  Oliva  in  1660,' and  finally  to  Russia  by 
the  peace  of  Nystadt  in  1721,  having  been 
conquered  by  Peter  in  1710. 

Estimates.    Army  estimates  are  the  com- 
putation of  expenses  to  be  incurred  in  the 
support  of  an  army  for  a  given  time. 
Estimating  Distances.    See  Pointing. 
Estoc  {Ital.).  A  small  dagger  worn  at  the 
girdle,  called  in  Elizabethan  times  a  iiicke. 
Estoile.    See  Etoilks. 
Estradiots,  or  Stradiots.     Grecian  and 
Albanian  horsemen,  some  of  whom  were 
employed  in  the  Italian  wars  by  Charles 
Vlll. ;  their  favorite  weapon  was  the  za- 
gaye ;  besides  this  they  had  a  broadsword, 
and  club  slung  on  the  bow  of  the  saddle, 
with  sleeves  and  gauntlets  of  mail. 

Estramacon  (Fr.).  A  sort  of  two-edged 
sword  formerly  used.  A  blow  with  the 
edge  of  a  sword. 

Etat  Major  (Fr.),  The  stoff  of  an  army, 
including  all  officers  above  the  rank  of  colo- 
nel ;  also,  all  adjutants,  inspectors,  quarter- 
masters, commissaries,  engineers,  ordnance 
officers,  paymasters,  physicians,  signal-offi- 
cers, judge-advocates;  also,  the  non-com- 
missioned assistants  of  t)ie  above  officers. 

Etoiles  (Fr*).  Small  redoubts  which  are 
constructed  by  means  of  angles  rentrant  and 
angles  sortant,  and  have  from  5  to  8  salient 
points.  This  species  of  fortification  has 
fallen  into  disuse,  and  are  superseded  by 
square  redoubts,  which  are  sooner  built  and 
are  applicable  to  the  same  purpose  of  de- 
fense. 
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Btoupille  (/v.).  An  inflammable  match, 
compoBed  of  three  threads  of  very  fine  cot- 
ton, which  is  well  steeped  in  brandy  mixed 
with  the  best  priming  gunpowder. 
.  Etruria,  or  Tuscia  (hence  the  modem 
name  Thiseany),  A  province  of  Italy, 
whence  the  Romans,  in  a  great  measure, 
derived  their  laws,  customs,  and  supersti- 
tions. The  subjugation  of  this  country 
forms  an  important  part  of  early  Koman 
history.  A  truce  between  the  Romans  and 
Btrunans  for  forty  years  was  concluded  in 
861  B.C.  The  latter  and  their  allies  were  de- 
feated at  the  Vadimonian  Lake,  810  B.C.; 
with  the  Boii  their  allies,  828  B.C.,  and 
totally  lost  their  independence  about  265  b.c. 

Bubcsa.  The  largest  island  in  the  ^gean 
Sea.  Two  of  its  cities,  Ghalcis  and  Bretria, 
were  very  important,  till  the  former  was 
snbdued  by  Athens,  606  b.c.,  and  the  latter 
bv  the  Persians,  490.  After  the  Persian  war 
Buboea  became  wholly  subject  to  Athens.  It 
revolted  in  446,  but  was  soon  subdued  hj 
Pericles.  After  the  battle  of  Ghaeronea,  SBSy 
it  became  subject  to  Macedon.  It  was  made 
independent  by  the  Romans  in  194,  but  was 
afterwards  incorporated  in  the  province  of 
Achaia.  It  now  forms  part  of  tne  kingdom 
of  Greece. 

Bupatoria,  or  Kotlov.  A  town  of  Rus- 
sia, on  the  west  coast  of  the  Crimea.  In 
September,  1864,  the  allied  Bnglish  and 
French  armies  landed  near  here,  and  the 
town  soon  after  was  occupied  by  a  small  de- 
tachment. The  Turks  subsequently  occu- 
pied it,  and  in  1866  it  was  attacked  by  the 
Kussians,  who,  however,  were  repulsed  by 
the  Turks,  and  the  Anelo-French  ships  of 
war,  lying  in  the  neighboring  roadstead. 

Eureka  Projectile.    See  Pbojbctile. 

Europe.  The  least  extensive,  but  most 
civilized  of  the  five  great  divisions  of  the 
globe.  It  is  bounded  by  the  sea  in  all  direc- 
tions, except  the  east,  where  it  is  separated 
Arom  Asia  by  a  boundary-line,  formed  by 
the  river  Kara,  the  Ural  Mountains  and 
River,  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  For  military 
and  naval  events  wnich  occurred  in  Europe, 
see  separate  articles. 

Eurymedon  (now  Kapri-Su),  A  small 
river  in  Pamphylia,  celebrated  for  the  vic- 
tory which  Cimon  gained  over  the  Persians 
on  its  banks,  469  b.c. 

Eustace,  St.  In  Lower  Canada;  the 
rebels  were  defeated  here,  December  14, 
1887,  and  compelled  to  surrender  their  arms. 
Their  chieft  fled. 

Eustatius,  St.  A  West  India  island, 
which  was  settled  by  the  Dutch  in  1682 ; 
taken  by  the  French  in  1689 :  by  the  Eng- 
lish in  1690;  again  by  the  British  forces 
under  Rodney  and  Vaughan,  February  8, 
1781.  It  was  recovered  by  the  French, 
November  26,  same  year.  It  was  again 
captured  by  the  British  in  1801  and  1810, 
and  restored  to  the  Dutch  in  1814. 

Eutaw  Springs.  A  small  affluent  of  the 
Santee  River,  in  South  Carolina.  On  its 
banks  was  fought,  September  8,  1781,  the 


battle  of  th  is  name.  Gen.  Greene,  determin- 
ing  to  dispossess  the  British  of  their  remain- 
ing posts,  with  about  2000  men  attacked 
their  forces  under  Col.  Stuart.  The  British 
were  routed  and  fled ;  but  finding  in  their 
flieht  some  objects  afibrding  shelter,  rallied 
and  repulsed  their  assailants,  and  Gen. 
Greene  findine  it  impossible  to  dislodge 
them,  retreated  to  his  camp  with  600  prison- 
ers. The  British  loss  was  about  1000 ;  the 
American  about  600. 

Euxine  Sea.    See  Black  Ska. 

Evacuate.  To  withdraw  from  a  town  or 
fortress,  in  consequence  either  of  a  treaty  or 
a  capitulation,  or  of  superior  orders. 

Evagination.  An  unsheathing  or  draw- 
ing out  of  a  sheath  or  scabbard. 

Evesham.  A  borough  and  market  town 
of  England,  in  Worcest^vhire,  on  the  Avon. 
Near  this  place  a  battle  was  fought  between 
Prince  Eaward,  son  of  Henry  III.,  and 
Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  Au- 
gust 4,  1266. 

Evidence.  Is  that  which  nuikes  clear, 
demonstrates,  or  ascertains  the  truth  of  the 
very  fact  or  wAni  in  issue.  Hearsay  evi- 
dence, the  declaration  of  what  one  has  heard 
from  others.  This  species  of  evidence  is  not 
admissible  in  courts-martial. 

Evocati.  Were  a  class  of  soldiers  among 
the  Romans,  who,  after  having  served  their 
full  time  in  the  army,  entered  as  volunteers 
to  accompany  some  utvorite  general.  Hence 
they  were  likewise  called  emereti  and  bene- 
Jicittrii, 

Evocation.  A  religious  ceremony  which 
was  observed  among  the  Romans  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  siege,  wherein  they  solemnly 
called  upon  the  ^^s  and  goddesses  of  the 
place  to  forsake  it  and  come  over  to  them. 
When  any  place  surrendered  they  always 
took  it  for  granted  that  their  prayer  had 
been  heard. 

Evolutions.  Are  the  movements  of  troops 
in  order  to  change  position.  The  object  may 
be  to  maintain  or  sustain  a  post,  to  occupy 
a  new  post,  to  improve  an  attack,  or  to 
improve  a  defense.  All  such  movements 
as  marching,  countermarching,  changing 
front,  forming  line,  facing,  wheeling,  mak- 
ing column  or  line,  defiling,  deploying,  etc., 
come  under  the  general  heading  of  evolu- 
tions. 

Evreuz  (anc.  Mediolanum).  A  city  of 
France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Eure. 
It  has  sustained  several  si^^,  and  was 
burned  by  Henry  I.  of  England  in  1119. 

Examination,  Boards  of.  See  Boards  of 
Examination. 

Exarchs.  Were  appointed  by  the  Byzan- 
tine emperors  of  the  East,  to  govern  Central 
Italy  after  its  conquest  by  Belisarius  and 
Narses,  648.  They  ruled  from  668  to  762, 
when  Eutychus,  the  last,  was  overcome  by 
Astolphus  the  Lombard. 

Exauctoratio.  In  the  Roman  military 
discipline,  differed  fh>m  the  missio,  which 
was  a  full  discharge,  and  took  place  after 
soldiers  had  served  in  the  army  twenty  years ; 
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whereas  the  exauctoratio  was  only  a  partial 
discharge;  they  lost  their  pay,  indeed,  but 
still  kept  under  their  colors  or  vexilla, 
though  not  under  |he  aquila  or  eagle,  which 
was  the  standard  of  the  legion  ;  whence  in- 
stead of  UfUmarii,  they  were  called  stUfsig* 
nanij  and  were  retained  till  they  had  either 
served  their  Aill  time,  or  had  hinds  assigned 
them.  The  exauctoratio  took  place  after 
they  had  served  seventeen  years. 

Excavation.  The  art  of  cutting  or  other- 
wise making  hollows  in  the  earth ;  also  the 
cavity  formed. 

Exchange.  The  act  of  two  officers  chang- 
ing regiments,  battalions,  or  batteries.  The 
mutual  giving  up  of  an  equal  number  of 
prisoners  by  hostile  states  or  a^taies.  In 
this  sort  of  exchange  an  officer,  according  to 
his  rank,  is  reckoned  as  equal  to  a  certain 
number  of  men  or  of  officers  of  a  lower 
grade  than  his  own. 

Ezcubise.  In  ancient  warfitre,  the  watches 
and  guards  kept  in  the  day  by  the  Roman 
soldiers.  They  differed  fh>m  the  vigilue, 
which  were  kept  in  the  nieht 

Execution,  iyiilitary.    &  the  pillaging  or 


army.  Military  execution  also  means  every 
kind  of  punishment  inflicted  in  the  army 
by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial ;  which 
ii  of  various  kinds,  including  putting  a 
soldier  to  death  by  shooting  hiro,  which  is 
the  ordinary  punishment  of  deserters  to  the 
enemy,  mutineers,  etc.  This  form  of  death 
is  considered  less  disgraceful  than  hanging 
by  the  neck. 

Exempt.  Not  subject,  not  liable  to.  Men 
of  certain  age  are  exempt  f^om  serving  in 
the  militia.  An  aide-de-camp  and  brieade- 
major  are  exempt  from  all  regimental  duties 
while  serving  in  those  capacities.  Officers 
on  courts-martial  are  sometimes  exempt  from 
all  other  duties  until  the  court  is  dissolved. 

Exercise.  *^he  practice  of  all  those  mo- 
tions and  actions,  together  with  the  whole 
management  of  arms,  which  are  essential  to 
the  perfection  of  a  soldier,  and  the  render- 
ing him  fit  for  service. 

Exercise,  Artillery.  Is  the  method  of 
teaching  the  regiments  of  artillery  the  use 
and  practice  of  all  the  various  machines  of 
war  belonging  to  that  particular  arm  of  the 
service. 

Exon.  In  England,  an  officer  of  the 
Teomen  of  the  Royal  Guard ;  an  exempt. 

Exostre  (J^.).  Bridge  of  the  HeUmoU 
or  movable  tower  of  the  ancients,  by  which 
they  passed  upon  a  wall  durine  a  siege. 

Expanding  System  of  Projectiles.  See 
Pbojsctilbs,  Rifle. 

Expedient.    A  stratagem  in  warfietre. 

Expedition.  Is  an  enterprise  taken  by 
sea  or  by  land  against  an  enemy,  the  fortu- 
nate termination  of  which  depends  on  the 
rapidity  and  unexpected  nature  of  its  move- 
ments. It  is  usually  intrusted  to  a  com- 
mander of  acknowledged  talents  and  experi- 
ence. 

Expense  M agasines.  Are  small  powder- 
11 


magazines  containing  ammunition,  etc., 
DM^e  up  for  present  use.  There  is  usually 
one  in  each  bastion. 

Experiments.  The  trials  or  applications 
of  any  kind  of  military  machines  in  order 
to  ascertain  their  practical  qualities  and  uses. 

Expiration  of  Service.  The  termination 
of  a  soldier^s  contract  of  enlistment. 

Explode.  To  burst  with  a  loud  report: 
to  detonate,  as  gunpowder,  or  a  shell  filled 
with  powder  or  the  like  material. 

Explosion.  The  sudden  enlargement  of 
the  volume  of  a  body  by  its  oonversion  into 
gas  or  vapor.  (SeeExPLOSivxs.)  The  explo- 
sion of  powder  may  be  divided  into  three 
distinct  parts,  viz. :  isnition,  inflammation, 
and  combustion,  all  of  which  see  under  their 
proper  headings. 

Explosives.  Substances  the  elements  of 
which  under  certain  conditions  suddenly  un- 
dergo a  chemical  rearrangement  into  gaseS| 
giving  rise  to  gretX  pressures  on  surrounding 
bodies.  Modern  writers  recognize  two  diN 
ferent  kinds  of  explosions, — exploaUma  of 
the  Xat  order,  or  detonatume,  and  expUmcma  of 
the  2d  order,  or  rapid  eombueiuma.  Detonat- 
ing explosions  are  practically  instantaneous. 
The  explosion  is  supposed  to  be  propagated 
by  a  vibration  throughout  the  mass.  Ordi- 
nary explosions  are  propagated  by  inflamma- 
tion. Gunpovfder,  which  may  be  taken  as  a 
type  of  explosives  of  the  2d  order,  burns  at 
a  certain  rate,  depending  upon  the  density. 
When  a  charge  is  fired  the  inflammation 
spreads  fW>m  the  point  of  ignition  to  all 
parts  of  the  charge, — each  grain  is  success* 
ively  enveloped  and  burned  from  surface  to 
centre.    The  velocity  of  inflammation  is  the 

greater  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  con- 
nement  from  the  increased  tension  of  the 
gases.  The  veloctty  of  eombustitn  is  the  rate 
at  which  the  solid  grains  are  burned.  It  is 
measured  by  the  distance  passed  over  by  the 
burning  surface  (the  line  being  taken  per- 
pendicular to  the  surface)  in  the  unit  of 
time.  Time  thus  enters  into  the  explosion 
of  gunpowder  and  gives  it  its  peculiar  value 
as  a  ballistic  agent. 

In  the  detonating  exploHvee,  the  case  is 
very  different.  These  oodies  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  made  up  of  molecules  containing 
so  many  atoms  of  carbon,  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
etc.,  so  placed  as  to  be  held  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium  by  their  mutual  attractions  and 
repulsions,  but  this  equilibrium  is  unstable ; 
that  is  to  say,  each  atom  has  only  a  very 
small  arc  of  vibration  in  which  the  molecule 
is  stable.  If  by  any  cause  an  atom  is  forced 
beyond  this  limit  the  equilibrium  of  the 
whole  mass  is  destroyed,  and  the  elements 
instantly  rearrange  themselves  under  the 
influence  of  the  chemical  affinities  which 
obtain  under  the  particular  conditions  of 
the  explosion.  This  kind  of  explosion  is 
brought  about  in  various  ways, — oy  percus- 
sion, concussion,  heat,  etc., — some  bodies 
being  susceptible  to  one  mode  of  firing  more 
than  another.  The  theory  which  offers  the 
best  explanation  of  the  various  phenomena 
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is  that  the  molecular  balance  is  ^uliarly 
susceptible  to  overturn  by  certain  vibrations. 
The  vibrations  given  out  by  the  explosion  of 
the  fulminates  seem  to  have  the  wiaest  range 
in  bringing  about  the  detonation  of  different 
substances.  For  this  reason  the  fUlminate 
of  mercury  is  the  universal  detonating  <iaent. 
Its  own  susceptibility  to  explosion  by  heat, 
percussion,  ana  the  electric  spark  especially 
fits  it  for  this  work.  Wet  gun-cotton  re- 
quires in  addition  to  the  fiilminate a  '*  primer" 
of  dry  gun-cotton. 

EzploBives,  Composition  of.  Ordinary 
explosives  of  which  gunpowder  is  the  type  are 
meehanic€d  mixiures  ot  two  essential  ingre- 
dients,— one  a  combustible,  the  other  an  oxi- 
dizing agent.  The  combustible  is  usually 
carbon, — sometimes  associated  with  hydro- 

fen.  It  may  be  sulphur  or  any  substance 
aving  a  great  affinity  for  oxygen.  Or- 
ganic substances  containing  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen are  frequentlv  used.  In  the  chemi- 
cal reaction  the  caroon  is  oxidized  to  car- 
bonic acid  and  the  hydrogen  to  water  with 
the  evolution  of  great  heat. 

The  oxidizing  substances  ordinarily  used 
are  the  nitrates  and  chlorates.  Mixtures 
oontaining  nitrates  are  the  most  stable,  since 
the  nitrate  is  comparatively  slow  to  give  up 
its  oxygen.  The  chlorate  mixtures  are  sen- 
sitive to  friction  and  percussion,  and  explode 
with  g^reat  quickness.  Many  of  them  are 
unsafe  to  handle.  A  new  mode  of  prepar- 
ing chlorate  mixtures  has  been  suggested 
which  avoids  this  danger.  A  conwuetible 
liquid  is  used,  being  aroorbed  in  cakes  or 
lumps  of  potassium  or  other  chlorate. 

Detonating  explosives  are  chemical  com- 
pounds. Among  them  are  chloride  and 
iodide  of  niirogen.  Both  are  dangerous,  vio- 
lent explosives  of  which  no  practical  use  has 
been  made. 

The  fulminates  are  salts  of  fulminic  acid. 
Thefulminate  of  mercury  is  the  one  in  com- 
mon use.    See  Fulmikatbs. 

The  niiro-^ubsiitution  compounds  form  a 
large  class,  compriaing  the  most  important 
of  the  higher  explosives.  They  are  all  formed 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  organic  sub- 
stances containing  oxygen,  carbon,  and  hy- 
drogen. This  action  is  to  replace  hydrogen 
(H)  in  the  organic  substance  by  hyponitric 
acid  (NO,)  nn  the  acid),  equivalent  for 
equivalent.  Sulphuric  acid  ia  generally 
mixed  with  the  nitric,  though  it  plays  no 
direct  part  in  the  reaction,  being  used  to  ab- 
sorb the  water  formed  and  prevent  the  dilu- 
tion of  the  nitric  acid. 

Nitro-glycerine,  the  most  powerful  explo- 
sive in  common  use,  is  formed  bv  the  action 
of  the  acids  on  glycerine.    See  Nitbo-olt- 

CSRINK. 

Nitro-starch  and  nitro-manniie  are  anal- 
ogous substances,  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
acids  on  starch  and  sugar. 

Gun-cotton  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  acids  on  cotton- wool — a  form  of  cellulose. 
See  Gun-cotton. 

There  are  varieties  of  all  these  compounds 


produced. by  the  substitution  of  different 
numbers  of  equivalents  of  hyponitric  add, 
but  the  names  are  specially  given  to  the 
most  highly  nitrated  lorjns. 

Picric  aeidf  the  salts  of  which  form  the 
well-known  picrateSf  is  made  bv  the  action 
of  the  acids  on  carbolic  acid. 

To  heighten  the  effect  of  the  lower  forms 
of  nitro-substitution  compounds  they  are 
usually  mixed  with  an  oxidizing  agent,  such 
as  nitrate  or  chlorate,  which  supplies  the 
deficient  oxygen.  This  is  exemplified  in 
Schultz's  wo<kI  powder  (which  see),  and 
Reeve's  ^n  felt. 

The  picrates  are  similarly  treated.  Am- 
monium picrate  mixed  with  nitre  forma 
Abel's  picric  powder  (Burgess's  powder). 
This  has  been  used  as  a  bursting  charge  for 
shells. 

Mixtures  of  two  high  explosives  have  also 
been  used,  as  in  glyoxiline,  invented  by  Prof. 
Abel,  which  is  gun-cotton  saturated  with 
nitro-glycerine. 

Explosive  effect  depends  upon  three  ele- 
ments,— 1st,  the  volume  of  thegases  produced 
taken  at  a  standard  temperature;  2d,  the 
heat  evolved  in  the  chemical  reaction ;  8d, 
the  time  consumed  in  the  development  of  the 
gases.  Explosive  effect  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  first  two  of  these  elements,  and 
inversely  proportional  to  the  third.  Ac- 
cordin|^  to  Bertholet,  nitro-glycerine  gives 
out  twice  as  much  heat  and  tnree  and  a  half 
times  as  much  gas  as  an  equal  weight  of  gun- 
powder, but  this  gives  no  idea  of  their  rela- 
tive explosive  effects,  as  the  element  of  time 
in  the  detonating  explosives  is  so  short  that 
it  cannot  be  calculated.  So  nearlv  is  this 
element  absent  that  we  may  consider  these 
explosions  as  almost  perfect  Impulsive 
Forces.  To  secure  InUlistie  effect  requires 
the  gradual  application  of  force.  When 
motion  is  imparted  to  a  body  the  inertia 
developed  is  inversely  proportional  to  the 
time  consumed  in  imparting  it.  This  re- 
sistance to  motion  becomes  enormously  great 
when  the  detonating  explosives  are  used. 
For  this  reason  their  ballistic  effect  is  small. 
The  force  which  should  give  the  projectile 
motion  is  expended  in  producing  molecular 
changes  in  Doth  projectile  and  gun.  The 
same  quality,  however,  fits  them  especially 
for  blasting  and  torpedoes,  where  shattering 
effect  is  desirable. 

Express  Rifle.  A  modem  sporting  rifle 
of  ereat  killing  power,  used  in  hunting  large 
or  dangerous  animals.  They  were  first  in- 
troduced in  England,  and  have  become  cele- 
brated in  the  hands  of  African  travelers  and 
explorers.  The  principle  consists  in  using 
larse  charges  of  powder  and  a  light  bullet, 
which  gives  a  very  high  initial  velocity  and 
a  trajectory  practically  a  right  line  for  l&d 
or  200  yards,  hence  the  term  *'  Express." 
To  increase  the  killing  power  of  the  bullet 
it  is  made  of  pure  lead  and  has  a  hollow 
point.  Upon  striking  game  the  bullet 
spreads  outwardly,  giving  a  fearful  death- 
wound.    Moreover,  for  specially  ugly  game 
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a  small  exploeive  cartridge  can  be  dropped 
into  the  cavity  in  the  point,  making  it  an 
explosive  bullet.  fSee  Bullets,  Bzprsss.) 
In  England  a  caliW  as  lai;ee  as  .57  is  used 
for  some  Express  rifles.  In  the  United 
States  a  caliber  of  .45  or  .50  is  considered 
sufficient. 

Expugn.    To  conquer ;  to  take  by  assault. 

Bxpugnable.  Capable  of  being  expugned, 
forced  or  conquered. 

Bzpugnation.  The  act  of  taking  by  as- 
sault; conquest. 

Expugner.  One  who  expugns  or  con- 
quers. # 

Extend.  A  term  peculiarly  applicable  to 
light  infantry  movements,  when  the  flies  are 
finequently  loosened,  and  the  fh>nt  of  the 
line  extended  for  the  purpose  of  skirmishing. 
When  the  divisions  of  a  column  are  made 
to  occupy  a  greater  space  of  groond,  they 
are  said  to  extend  their  front. 

Exterior  Crest.  The  crest  of  the  exterior 
slope  of  a  parapet. 

Exterior  Form  of  Cannon.  See  Obd- 
FANCK,  Exterior  Form. 

Exterior  Side.  In  fortiflcation,  is  the 
side  of  the  {>olygon,  upon  which  a  front  of 
fbrtiflcation  is  formed. 

Exterior  Slope.  In  fortification,  is  the 
slope  given  to  the  outside  of  a  parapet.  It 
is  found  by  experience  that  earth  of  common 
quality  will  naturally  acquire  a  slope  of  45°, 
even  when  battered  by  cannon.  This  in- 
clination is  therefore  given  to  the  slope. 

External  Injuries  to  Cannon.  See  In- 
juries TO  Cannon. 

Extortion.    Under  the  modern  laws  of 


war,  honorable  men  no  longer  permit  the 
use  of  any  violence  against  prisoners  in  or- 
der to  extort  information  or  to  punish  them 
for  having  given  false  information. 

Extrados  {Fr.).  The  exterior  surface  of 
a  regular  arch,  used  in  the  construction  of 
powder-ma^zines. 

Extraordinaries  of  the  Army.  In  the 
English  service,  the  allowances  to  troops  be- 
yond the  gross  pay  in  the  pay  office,  come 
under  this  head.  Such  are  the  expenses  for 
barracks,  marches,  encampments,  staff,  etc. 

Extraordinarii.  In  the  ancient  Roman 
army,  a  select  body  of  men  consisting  of  the 
third  part  of  the  foreign  cavalry  ana  a  fifth 
of  the  infantry.  These  were  carefUlly  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  forces  borrowed  from 
the  confederate  states,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  treacherous  coalition  between  them. 
From  among  the  extraordinarii  a  more  choice 
body  of  men  were  drawn,  under  the  name  of 
aJblecH,    See  Ablecti. 

Eylau,  or  Eilau.  Usually  called  Prussian 
Eylau,  a  town  in  the  government  of  K6nigs- 
berg,  celebrated  for  the  battle  foueht  here 
between  Napoleon  and  the  allies— Russians 
and  Prussians — under  Bennigsen,  February 
8.  1807.  The  French  force  amounted  to 
about  80,000,  and  the  allies  numbered  58,000, 
but  were  superior  in  artillery.  The  French 
claimed  the  victory,  chiefly  because  the 
allied  forces,  unable  to  recruit  their  strength, 
were  ordered  to  retreat  from  the  fleld  on  the 
night  of  the  battle,  and  to  retire  upon  Kd- 
nigsberg.  The  loss  of  the  allies  is  estimated 
at  about  20,000,  while  that  of  the  French 
must  have  been  considerably  greater. 


F. 


Face.  A  term  of  varied  application.  In 
fortification,  it  is  an  appellation  given  to 
several  parts  of  a  fortress,  as  the /ace  of  the 
bastion^  which  is  the  two  9ides,  reaching 
from  the  flanks  to  the  salient  angles.  The 
prolonqed  or  extended  f<iee  is  that  part  of  the 
line  of  defense  which  is  terminated  by  the 
curtain  and  the  angle  of  the  shoulder. 
Strictly  taken,  it  is  the  line  of  defense  ray- 
ant,  diminished  by  the  face  of  the  bastion. 

Face.  In  tactics,  is  the  turning  of  a 
soldier  on  his  heels  as  a  <*  right  face" ;  also 
the  word  of  command  for  the  movement. 
To  face  is  to  turn  on  the  heels. 

Face  of  a  Piece.  In  gunnery,  is  the  ter- 
minating plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
the  bore. 

Face  of  a  Place.  In  fortiflcation.  is  the 
front  comprehended  between  the  nanked 
angles  of  twp  neighboring  bastions,  composed 


of  a  curtain,  two  flanks,  and  two  faces;  and 
is  sometimes  called  the  tenaiUe  of  the  place. 

Faces  of  a  Square.  The  sides  of  a  bat- 
talion when  formed  in  sauare. 

Fachon.  An  Anglo-Korman  term  for  a. 
sword  or  falchion. 

Facing.    A  covering,  a  plating. 

Facings.  The  movements  of  soldiers  by 
turning  on  their  heels  to  the  right,  left,, 
right-aoout,  left-about,  etc.  To  put  one- 
through  one's  facinaSf  is  to  examine  into  his- 
elementary  knowleoge,  to  test  his  pretensions. 

Facings.  Are  abo  the  cuffs  and  collars- 
of  a  military  ^pat,  and  are  generally  of  a 
different  color  from  that  of  the  coat. 

Faction.  In  ancient  history,  one  of  the- 
troops  or  bodies  of  combatants  in  the  games> 
of  the  circus,  especially  of  the  horse-races. 

Faction.  A  term  applied  in  an  ill  sens» 
to  any  party  in  a  state  that  offers  uncom- 
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promising  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the 
government,  or  that  endeavors  to  excite  pub- 
lic discontent  upon  unreasonable  grounds. 

Faction  (Fr.).  The  duty  done  by  a 
private  soldier  when  he  patrols,  goes  the 
round,  etc.,  but  most  especially  when  he 
does  duty  as  a  sentinel.  Tne  French  usually 
say,  entrer  en  faction^  to  come  upon  duty; 
eire  en  faction^  to  be  upon  duty ;  9ortir  de 
faction^  to  come  off  duty. 

Factionnaire  (Fr,),  Soldat  facHonnaire, 
a  soldier  that  does  every  species  of  detail 
duty.  The  term  ftutionnaire  was  likewise 
applicable  to  the  duty  done  by  officers  io  the 
Old  French  service. 

Faenxa  (anc  Faventia),  A  town  in  Cen- 
tral Italy,  19  miles  sou tn west  of  Ravenna. 
Faventia  is  noted  in  history  as  the  place 
where  Carbo  and  Norbanus  were  defeated 
with  great  loss  by  Metillus,  the  general  of 
8ulla,   in  82  B.C. 

Fse8ul«.    8ee  Fixsole. 

Fag-end.  Js  the  end  of  any  rope.  This 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  end  of  a  rope 
when  it  has  become  untwisted.  To  fag  out, 
to  wear  out  the  end  of  a  rope  or  a  piece  of 
canvas. 

Fagnano.  A  village  of  Italy,  12  miles 
from  Verona.  In  1799  a  battle  was  fought 
here  between  the  Austrians  and  French. 

Fagots.    See  Fascinics. 

Fagots.  In  military  history,  were  men 
hired  to  muster  by  officers  whose  companies 
were  not  complete ;  by  which  means  they 
cheated  the  public  of  the  men's  pay,  and 
deprived  the  country  of  its  regular  establish- 
ment. 

Failure.  An  unsuccessful  attempt;  as, 
the  failure  of  an  expedition. 

Faint.  To  lose  courage  or  spirit ;  to  be- 
come depressed  or  despondent. 

Faint-hearted.  Wanting  in  courage; 
depressed  by  fear,  easily  discouraged  or 
frightened ;  cowardly,  timorous. 

Fairfax,  or  Culpeper  Court-house.  A 
yillaffe,  the  capital  of  Culpeper  Co.,  Ya., 
on  the  Orange  and  Alexandria  Railroad. 
This  place  was  an  important  strategic  point 
during  the  civil  war  (1861-65). 

Fairfield.  A  village  of  Fairfield  Co., 
Conn.,  situated  on  Long  Island  Sound.  It 
was  settled  in  1659;  it  was  burned  in  1779 
by  order  of  Gov.  Tryon. 

Fair  Haven.  A  village  of  Bristol  Co., 
Mass.,  on  Buzzard's  Bay.  The  town  was 
attacked  bv  the  British  on  September  7, 
1788,  but  they  were  repulsed  witnout  loss. 

Fair  Oaks.  A  locality  in  Henrico  Co., 
Ya.,  on  the  Richmond  and  York  River  Rail- 
road, about  7  miles  east  of  Richmond.  Here 
a  severe  battle  took  place  between  the  Fed- 
erals under  Gen.  McClellan  and  the  Con- 
federate army  under  €ten.*John8ton,  May 
81-June  1,  1862,  in  which  the  latter  were 
defeated,  although  the  former  obtained  no 
decisive  results  from  their  success.  The 
Union  loss  was  estimated  at  5500;  the  Con- 
federate was  somewhat  greater. 

Fakir.    A  word  derived  from  the  Arabic 


fakhaVf  and  designating  a  membev  of  an 
order  of  mendicants  or  penitents,  chiefly  in 
India  and  the  neighboring  countries.  They 
live  either  separately  as  hermits  or  solitary 
mendicants,  or  unite  in  large  gangs,  carryine^ 
arms  and  a  banner,  beating  drums,  and 
sounding  horns,  whenever  they  approach  a 
town  or  village. 

Falarique  (Fr,)  Falarica;  combustible 
darts  or  arrows  of  various  thicknesses,  gen- 
erally about  8  feet  long;  close  behind  the 
head  was  lodged  the  combustible  matter  by 
which  shipping,  etc.,  was  set  on  fire;  it  was 
prmected  froin  a  bow  or  catapult. 

Palcair  (Fr.).  A  soldier  who  was  armed 
with  a  falcarius  or  short  crooked  sword. 

Falchion.  A  curved  sword,  or  small  cim- 
e^r. 

Falcon,  An  ancient  form  of  cannon,  7 
feet  in  lengthy  carrying  a  ball  of  4  pounds 
in  weight. 

Falconet.  A  small  cannon  anciently 
used,  a  little  exceeding  6  feet  in  length,  and 
carrying  a  ball  of  2  pounds  in  weight. 

Falczi,  Peace  of.  Concluded  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  July  2,  1711,  the  Rus- 
sians giving  up  Azof  and  all  their  posses- 
sions on  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Turks.  The 
Russians  were  saved  from  imminent  destruc- 
tion by  the  address  of  Catharine,  the  em- 
press. In  1712  the  war  was  renewed,  and 
terminated  by  the  peace  of  Constantinople, 
April  16,  1712. 

Falerii.  A  city  of  ancient  Etruria,  which 
was  situated  west  of  the  Tiber.  The  inhab- 
itants, who  were  called  Falisci,  joined  with 
those  of  Yeii  in  assisting  the  Fidenates 
against  the  Romans,  and  were  among  the 
most  dangerous  enemies  of  Rome.  In  241 
B.C.  the  city  was  destroyed,  and  a  Roman 
colony  was  settled  in  the  time  of  the  trium- 
virs. 

Falkirk.  A  town  of  Scotland,  in  Stirling- 
shire. Sir  William  Wallace  was  defeated 
in  a  battle  near  Falkirk  by  Edward  I.,  and 
here,  also,  the  royal  army  was  defeated  by 
the  adherents  of  the  house  of  Stuart  in 
1746. 

Palkoping.  A  town  of  Sweden,  near 
which,  in  1888,  Margaret,  queen  of  Den- 
mark, defeated  Albert,  king  of  Sweden,  and 
took  him  prisoner. 

Fall.  The  surrender  or  capture  of  a  place 
after  it  has  been  besi^ed. 

Fall.  The  rope  rove  through  blocks,  used 
with  gins  and  shears  for  raising  weights, 
and  with  the  crab  for  moving  them. 

Fall.  The  descent  of  a  body  by  the  at- 
traction of  the  earth. 

B|ill  Foul,  To.  To  attack ;  to  make  an 
assault. 

Fall  In.  A  word  of  command  for  men 
to  form  in  ranks,  as  in  parade,  line,  or  divis- 
ion, etc. 

Falling  Bodies,  Laws  of.  When  a  body 
falls  freely  tn  vacuo  it  is  actuated  by  a  force 
which  may  be  taken  as  constant,  conse- 
quently its  velocity  will  be  uniformly  accel- 
erated.   The  constant  increment  to  the  ve- 
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locity  in  one  second  is  called  the  acceUrationy 
and  IS  a  measure  of  the  force.  (See  Force  of 
Grayitt.)  The  velocity  acquired  at  the  end 
of  a  certain  time  will  be  found  by  multiply- 
ing the  force  of  gravity  bv  the  number  of 
seconds.  The  laws  of  falling  bodies  are 
given  by  the  fdllowing  equations : 

In  which  v  is  the  velocity  acquired,  A  the 
heieht  fallen  through,  g  the  force  of  eravity, 
and  t  the  time  in  seconds.  These  laws  are 
approximately  true  for  dense  or  heavy  bodies 
falling  for  a  few  seconds  in  the  atmosphere. 
For  longer  periods,  v  is  less  than  that  due  to 
A  under  the  above  laws.  For  full  discus- 
sion, see  Final  Velocity. 

Falling  Branch.  That  part  of  the  tra- 
jectory of  a  projectile  in  which  it  approaches 
the  earth. 

Fall  Out,  To.  To  quit  the  rank  or  file  in 
which  you  were  first  posted.  Dirty  soldiers 
on  a  parade  are  frequently  ordered  to  fall 
out,  and  remain  in  the  rear  of  their  compa- 
nies. The  phrase  is  applicable  in  a  variety 
^  of  other  instances. 

Fall  Upon,  To.    To  attack  abruptly. 

Falots  (Fn.).  Small  lanterns  fixed  upon 
the  end  of  a  stick  or  pole.  Small  lamps 
likewise  used,  attached  m  the  same  manner, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  them  readily 
about  to  light  a  camp,  or  besieged  towns,  as 
occasion  may  require. 

False  Alarm.  An  alarm  or  apprehension 
which  is  either  designedly  or  unintentionally 
created  by  noise,  report,  or  signals,  without 
being  dangerous. 

False  Attack.  An  approach  which  is 
made  as  a  feint  for  the  purpose  of  diverting 
an  enemy  from  the  real  object  of  attack. 

False  Fires.  Lights  or  fires  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  an  enemy. 
When  an  army  is  about  to  retire  from  a  po- 
sition during  the  night  false  fires  are  lighted 
in  different  parts  of  the  encampment  to  im- 
pose upon  the  enemy's  vigilance. 

False  Lights.  In  debarkations  under 
cover  of  the  night,  may  likewise  be  used  as 

#  signals  of  deception,  when  it  is  found  expe- 
dient to  attract  the  attention  of  the  invaded 
country  towards  one  part  of  the  coast  or 
territory,  whilst  a  real  attack  is  meditated 
against  another. 

False  Muster.  An  incorrect  statement  of 
the  number  of  effective  soldiers  and  horses. 
See  Appendix,  Artiglks  of  War,  14. 

False  Return.  A  willful  report  of  the 
actual  state  of  a  brigade,  regiment,  troop, 
or  company,  by  whicn  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  war  department  is  deceived  as 
to  the  effective  force  of  such  regiment  or 
company.  See  Appknbix,  Abticlbs  of 
War,  8. 

Famagosta,  or  Famagusta.  A  seaport 
town  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  on  the  east 


coast,  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Ar- 
sinoe.  In  1571  Famagosta  was  taken  by 
the  Turks,  and  the  town  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1785. 

Fanfare.  The  French  name  of  a  short 
and  lively  military  air  or  call,  executed  on 
brass  instruments. 

Fang,  To.  To  pour  water  into  a  pump 
in  order  to  fetch  it,  when  otherwise  the 
boxes  do  not  hold  the  water  left  on  them. 

Fanion  (Fr.).  A  small  fiag  which  was 
sometimes  carried  at  the  head  of  the  bag- 
gage of  a  brigade.  It  was  made  of  serge, 
and  resembled  in  color  the  uniform  livery 
of  the  brigadier,  or  of  the  commandant  of 
any  particular  corps. 

Fanussin  (Fr.).  A  foot-soldier.  This 
term  is  derived  from  the  Italian /an^e,  a  6oy, 
the  light  troops  in  the  14th  and  15th  cen- 
turies being  formed  of  bovs  who  followed 
the  armies  and  were  formed  into  corps  with 
light  arms,  hence  the  origin  of  the  word  tn- 
fantry. 

Fan  tee,  or  Fanti.  A  maritime  country 
of  Guinea,  inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  the  same 
name,  who  are  now  under  English  pro- 
tection. 

Farcy.  A  horse  disease  of  the  absorbents , 
affecting  the  skin  and  its  blood-vessels;  is 
of  the  nature  of  mange,  and  allied  to 
glanders. 

Farrier.  In  a  general  acceptation  of  the 
term,  any  person  who  shoes  horses,  or  pro- 
fesses to  cure  their  diseases.  In  a  practical 
military  sense,  a  man  appointed  to  do  the 
duty  of  farriery  in  a  troop  of  cavalry. 
Troop  farriers  should  be  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  and  control  of  a  veter- 
inary surgeon.  There  is  one  farrier  allowed 
to  each  troop  of  cavalry  in  the  U.  S.  army. 

Farrier-Major.  A  person  who  was  for- 
merly appointed  by  the  colonel  of  a  dragoon 
regiment  to  superintend  the  farriers  of  troops. 
He  has  since  been  superseded  or  replaced  oy 
a  veterinary  surgeon. 

Fasces.  Bundles  of  rods  usually  made 
of  birch,  but  sometimes  of  elm,  with  an  axe 
projecting  from  the  middle  of  them,  which 
were  carried  before  the  chief  magistrates  of 
ancient  Rome,  as  symbols  of  their  power 
over  life  and  limb.  They  were  borne  oy  the 
lictors,  at  first  before  the  kines ;  in  the  time 
of  the  republic,  before  consuls  and  prstors ; 
and  afterwards  before  the  emperors. 

Fascine.  A  long  cylindrical  fagot  of 
brushwood,  used  to  revet  the  interior  of  bat- 
teries and  embrasures,  and  for  many  other 
purposes  of  militarv  engineering. 

Fascines,  Covering.   See  Coyerino-fas- 

CINES. 

Fastness.  A  fast  place ;  a  stronghold ;  a 
fortress  or  fort ;  a  place  fortified ;  a  castle, 
etc. 

Fatigue.  The  cause  of  weariness ;  labor ; 
toil^  as,  the  fatigues  of  war. 

Fatigue.  The  labors  of  military  men, 
distinct  from  the  use  of  arms. 

Fatigue  Call.  A  particular  military  call, 
sounded  on  the  bugle  or  drum,  by  which 
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soldiers  are  called  upon  to  perform  fifttigue 
duties. 

Fatigue  Dress.  The  working  drees  of 
soldiers. 

Fatigue  Party.  A  party  of  soldiers  on 
fotigue. 

Faulcon.    A  small  cannon. 

Faulz  (/v.).  An  instrument  nearly  re- 
sembling a  scythe.  It  was  often  used  to  de- 
fend a  breach,  or  to  prevent  an  enemy  from 
scaling  the  walls  of  a  fortified  place.  This ' 
weapon  was  first  resorted  to^  witn  some  suc- 
cess, when  Louis  XIY.  besieged  Mons.  On 
the  surrender  of  that  town,  large  quantities  of 
faulz,  or  scythes,  were  found  in  the  garrison. 

Fausse  Braye.  In  fortification,  was  a 
parapet  constructed  at  a  lower  elevation  than 
the  main  parapet,  and  between  the  foot  of 
the  parapet  and  the  edge  of  the  ditch.  It 
was  usea  only  in  permanent  fortification, 
and  has  long  been  obsolete. 

FayettevUle.  A  small  town,  capital  of 
Washington  Co.,  Ark.  On  April  18,  1868, 
this  place,  which  was  garrisoned  by  two 
•  regiments  of  Federal  troops  under  Col. 
Harrison,  was  attacked  by  tne  Confederate 
general  Cabell,  with  about  2000  men ;  and 
after  six  hours'  severe  fighting  the  Confed- 
erates were  repulsed. 

Fayetteville.  A  town  of  Cumberland 
Co.,  N,  C,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Cape 
Fear  River.  On  April  22,  1861,  the  arsenal 
at  this  place  surrendered  to  the  Confederates, 
and  about  86,000  stand  of  arms,  besides  some 
cannon  and  a  considerable  quantitv  of  am- 
munition, fell  into  their  hands.  The  town 
was  taken  by  Gen.  Sherman  in  March,  1865. 

Fecial.  !rertaining  to  heralds,  and  the 
denunciation  of  war  to  an  enemy ;  as,  fecial 
war. 

Federal  States.  Are  those  united  bv 
treaty  as  one  state,  without  giving  up  self- 

fovemment, — as  in  Switzerland  or  the 
Fnited  SUtes  of  North  America.  The  Fed- 
erals were  the  people  of  the  Northern  of  the 
United  States  of  America  during  the  great 
conflict  in  1861-65 ;  their  opponents  were 
styled  the  Confederates. 

Fehrbellin.  A  town  of  Prussia,  22  miles 
northwest  from  Potsdam.  The  elector  of 
Brandenburg  defeated  the  Swedish  army 
near  this  town  in  1675. 

Feint.  In  military  or  naval  matters,  a 
mock  attack  or  assault,  usually  made  to 
throw  an  enemy  off  his  guard  against  some 
real  design  upon  his  position. 

Feint.  In  fencing,  a  seeming  aim  at  one 
part  when  another  is  intended  to  be  struck. 

Felloes.  In  artillery,  the  parts  of  the 
wheel  which  form  its  circumference.  There 
are  generally  seven  in  each  wheel. 

Feltre  (Fr.),  A  Roman  cuirass  made  of 
strong  woolen  cloth. 

Fence.  Self-defense  by  the  use  of  the 
ffword;  fencing;  the  art  and  practice  of 
fencing  or  swoM-play. 

Fencer.  One  who  fences;  one  who 
teaches  or  practices  the  art  of  fencing  with 
Bword  or  foil. 


Fence-roof.    A  covering  of  defense. 

Fencible.  Capable  of  being  defended,  or 
of  making  or  affording  defense. 

Fencible.  A  soldier  enlisted  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  country,  and  not  liable  to  be 
sent  abroad. 

Fencible  Light  Dragoons.  A  body  of 
cavalrv  raised  voluntarily  in  various  coun- 
ties of  England  and  Scotland  in  1794,  to 
serve  during  the  war  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain.    This  force  was  disbanded  in  1800. 

Fencibles.  In  England,  regiments  raised 
for  a  limited  service,  and  for  a  definite 
period.  The  officers  rank  with  the  militia. 

Fencing.  The  art  of  using  skillfully  a 
sword  or  foil  in  attack  or  defense ;  the  art 
or  practice  of  self-defense  with  the  sword. 

Fenian.  A  name  formerly  applied 
among  the  Celts  to  bodies  of  troops  some- 
what similar  to  our  modern  militia.  Thev 
derived  their  name  from  Finn  McCumhail, 
a  famous  Celtic  chief.  In  modern  times 
the  name  was  assumed  by  an  association 
formecl  for  the  liberation  of  Ireland,  whose 

Srincipal  headquarters  was  in  the  United 
tates,  but  ramifications  of  which  eztended 
through  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the 
colonies.  In  1866  the  Fenians  attempted  to 
invade  Canada,  and  succeeded  in  crossine 
the  frontier ;  but  they  were  soon  dispersed,  . 
and  their  leaders  arrested  by  the  U.  S. 
authorities  for  violation  of  the  neutrality 
laws.  In  1867  there  were  several  demon- 
strations made  bv  them  in  England  and 
Ireland,  but  their  leaders  were  promptly 
arrested,  and  after  some  were  ezecuted,  and 
others  sentenced  to*  long  terms  of  imprison- 
ment, the  movement  was  crushed. 

Fcr  (Fr.)i  Iron.  Figuratively,  this 
word  is  used  for  a  sword  or  dagger;  as, 
manier  U  fer,  to  wear  the  sword,  to  follow 
the  profession  of  arms. 

Fer  A  Cheval  {Fr.).  In  fortification, 
a  horseshoe,  a  small  round  or  oval  work, 
with  a  parapet,  generally  made  in  a  ditch  or 
in  a  marsh.  It  further  means,  according  to 
the  French  acceptation  of  the  term,  a  work 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  covering  a 
gate,  by  having  within  it  a  guard-house,  to 
prevent  the  town  from  being  taken  by  sur- 
prise. 

Ferdwit.    In  ancient  military  historv,  a 
term  formerly  used  to  denote  a  freedom  m>m     A 
serving  upon  any  military  expedition ;  or, 
according  to  some,  the  being  acquitted  of 
manslaughter  committed  in  the  army. 

Fere  Champenoise,  La.  A  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Mame,  20 
miles  fVom  Epernav.  In  1814  the  French 
were  defeated  here  by  the  allies. 

Fere,  La.  A  fortified  town  of  Prance, 
in  the  department  of  the  Aisne,  on  an  island 
in  the  Oise.  It  has  an  arsenal  and  a  school 
of  artillery.  This  town  was  taken  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1580;  and  by  the  allies  in 
1814. 

Ferentarii.  Among  the  Romans,  were 
auxiliary  troops  lightly  armed;  their 
weapons  being  a  swora,  arrows,  and  a  sling. 
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We  have  also  mention  of  another  9ort  of 
Ferentarii,  whose  business  was  to  carry  arms 
after  the  army,  and  to  be  ready  to  supply 
the  soldiers  therewith  in  battle. 

Feroseshah.  A  village  in  Hindostan, 
situated  a  few  miles  from  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Sutlel.  Here  the  British,  com- 
manded by  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  attacked  the 
intrenchments  of  the  Sikhs,  and  carried 
their  first  line  of  works,  December  21, 1845; 
but  night  coming  on,  the  operations  were 
suspended  till  daybreak  next  day,  when 
their  second  line  was  stormed  by  Gen.  Gil- 
bert, and  74  guns  captured.  Tne  Sikhs  ad- 
vanced to  retake  their  guns,  but  were  re- 
pulsed with  great  loss,  and  retreated  toward 
the  Sutlej,  December  22 ;  and  recros^ted  that 
river  unmolested,  December  27.  The  loss 
of  the  British  was  reckoned  at  2415. 

Ferrara.  A  city  of  Italy,  and  the  capital 
of  one  of  the  JSmilian  provinces  of  the  same 
name.  It  was  subduea  by  the  Lombards  in 
the  8th  century,  and  taken  from  them  by 
Pepin,  about  752,  who  gave  it  to  Pope  St^ 
phen  II.  About  1208  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  house  of  Este,  and  in  1598  Pope  Cle- 
ment YIII.  obtained  the  sovereignty.  The 
French  under  Mass^na  took  Ferrara  in 
1796 ;  but  it  was  restored  to  the  pope  in  1814. 
An  Austrian  garrison  held  it  from  1849 ;  it 
retired  in  June,  1859,  and  the  people  rose 
and  declared  for  annexation  to  Sardinia, 
which  was  accomplished  in  March,  1860. 

Ferrara.  A  sword  of  excellent  temper, 
made  of  steel  from  Ferrara,  Italv.  The  kind 
most  prized  was  manufactured  by  Andrea  di 
Ferrara ;  hence  such  a  sword  was  often  called 
an  Andrea-Ferrara. 

Ferries,  Rope.    See  Pontons. 

Ferrol.  A  seaport  town  of  Spain,  prov- 
ince of  Corunna,  and  an  important  naval 
station.  This  place  was  unsuccessfully  at- 
tacked by  the  British  In  August,  1800.  Mar- 
shal Soult  captured  Ferrol,  January  27, 
1809. 

Ferry.  A  water  conveyance  made  use  of 
to  cross  a  river,  or  branch  of  the  sea. 

Fetter.  To  put  fetters  upon ;  to  shackle 
or  confine  the  feet  with  a  chain;  to  bind; 
to  enchain.  Deserters  are  sometimes  fettered 
while  undergoing  punishment  for  the  crime 
of  desertion. 

•  Feu-de-joie.  A  salute  fired  by  musketrv 
on  occasions  of  public  rejoicing,  so  that  it 
should  pass  from  man  to  man  rapidly  and 
steadily,  down  one  rank  and  up  tne  other, 
giving  one  long  continuous  sound. 

Feu  Rasant  (Fr,).  A  grazing  fire,  or  a 
discharge  of  musketry  or  cannon,  so  directed 
that  the  balls  shall  run  parallel  with  the 
ground  they  fly  over,  witnin  8  or  4  feet  of 
the  surface. 

Feud.  A  contention  or  quarrel;  espe- 
cially an  inveterate  strife  between  families, 
dans,  or  parties  in  a  state ;  deadly  hatred ; 
contention  satisfied  only  by  bloodshed. 

Feudal.  Ck>nsisting  of,  or  founded  upon, 
feuds  or  fiefs ;  embracing  tenures  by  military 
system ;  as,  the  feudal  system. 


Fes.  A  red  cap  without  a  brim,  worn  by 
Turkish  soldiers  and  others. 

Fes.  A  city  of  Morocco,  AfHca ;  it  was 
founded  by  Boris,  a  descendant  of  Moham- 
med, about  787 ;  was  long  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Fez.  After  long-continued  struggles 
it  was  annexed  to  Morocco  about  1550. 

Fichant.  In  fortification,  said  of  flanking 
Are  which  impinges  on  the  face  it  defends  ; 
that  is,  of  a  line  of  defense  where  the  angle 
^f*defense  is  less  than  a  ri^ht  angle. 

FidensB.  An  ancient  city  of  Iiatium,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  5  miles  from 
Rome.  The  proximity  of  the  two  cities 
brought  them  early  into  collision,  and  we 
flnd  that  Fidense  was  engaged  in  successive 
wars  with  the  early  Roman  kin^.  After 
the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins  FidensB  en- 
tered into  a  league  with  the  Sabines  and 
Latins  to  effect  their  restoration,  but  the  at- 
tempt proved  abortive,  and,  deserted  by  their 
allies,  the  Fidenates  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render to  the  Roman  arms.  Tne  city  after- 
wards continued  its  struggles  against  Rome,  ' 
but  without  success,  and,  thougn  there  is  no 
record  of  its  destruction,  it  had  dwindled 
into  an  insignificant  village  before  the  close 
of  the  Roman  republic. 

Fidentia  (now  Bargo  S,  Domingo).  A 
town  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  on  the  Via  Emilia, 
between  Parma  and  Placentia,  memorable 
for  the  victory  which  Sulla's  generals  gained 
over  Carbo,  82  B.C. 

Fief.  An  estate  held  of  a  superior  on 
condition  of  military  service ;  a  fee ;  a  feud. 

Field.  A  cleared  space  or  plain  where  a 
battle  is  fought ;  also,  the  battle  itself.  To 
take  the  field  means  to  commence  active  op- 
erations against  an  enemy. 

Field.  In  heraldry,  the  surface  of  a  shield ; 
hence,  any  blank  space  or  ground  on  which 
figures  are  drawn  or  projected. 

Field  Allowance.  In  the  British  service, 
is  an  allowance  granted  to  officers  in  camp  at 
home,  or  on  a  campaign,  to  enable  them  to 
repay  themselves  the  expense  of  purchasing 
camp  equipage,  bat-horses,  etc.  It  is  di- 
vided into  ordinary  and  extraordinary  field 
allowance,  the  former  being  granted  in  time 
of  peace,  the  latter  in  that  of  war. 

Field  Artillery.  That  portion  of  the  ar- 
tillery which  is  used  in  the  field.  In  the 
U.  S.  army  the  8-  and  S^-inch  rifie  guns.  Gat- 
ling,  and  12-pounder  smooth-bore,  constitute 
the  field  artillery.    See  Abtillbrt. 

Field-battery.  Is  a  certain  number  of 
pieces  of  artillery  so  equipped  as  to  be  avail- 
able for  attack  or  defense,  and  capable  of  ac- 
companying cavalry  or  infantry  in  all  their 
movements  in  the  field.  There  are  allotted 
to  a  field-battery  4  pieces  in  time  of  peace 
and  6  in  time  of  war,  and  it  is  divided  into 
mounted  arttUery^  which  usually  serves  with 
infantry,  and  hwree  artillery y  which  ordina- 
rily serves  with  cavalry.  The  main  difference 
between  the  two  consists  in  the  cannoneers 
of  the  latter  being  mounted ;  in  rapid  evolu- 
tions of  the  former  they  are  conveyed  on  the 
gun-carriages.    See  Abtillbrt. 
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Field-bed.  A  folding  bed  used  by  officers 
while  on  campaigns  or  in  the  field. 

Field-carriage.  Field-gun  carriages  con- 
sist of  two  short  cheeks  of  wood,  bolted  upon 
a  stock  and  wooden  axle-bodv,  in  a  recess 
which  fits  the  iron  axle  on  which  the  wheels 
are  placed.  The  stock  terminates  .in  a  trail 
and  trail-plaU  which  rests  on  the  groundi 
and  ha3  on  the  end  a  strong  ring  called  the 
lunette* ^h\c\k  is  placed  on  the  pintle-hook 
when  the  piece  is  limbered.  In  the  stock  Is 
placed  an  elevating  screw-box  of  bronze  in 
which  the  elevating  screw  fits.  They  have 
also  limbers  (which  see). 
pi^ield-colors.  Small  flags  of  about  a  foot 
and  a  half  square,  carried  along  with  troops 
for  marking  out  the  ground  for  the  squad- 
rons and  battalions ;  camp-colors. 

Field-day.  A  term  used  when  a  regi- 
ment is  taken  out  to  the  field,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  instructed  in  the  field  exer- 
cise and  evolutions. 

Fielded.  Being  in  the  field  of  battle ;  en- 
camped.   This  term  is  now  obsolete. 

Field-equipage.  Military  apparatus  for 
field  service. 

Field  Forge.    See  Forok. 

Field-glass.  A  binocular  telescope,  used 
by  ofilcers  in  field  service. 

Field-gun.  A  small  kind  of  g^un,  or 
cannon,  used  on  the  battle-field ;  a  field- 
piece. 

Field  -  Marshal  (Maresehal,  Feldmar- 
Bohally  Feldzeuffrneister),  The  commander  of 
an  army ;  a  military  officer  of  high  rank  in 
France,  Oermanv,  and  other  nations,  and 
the  highest  military  officer  in  England. 
Formerly  a  captain-general  was  occasionally 
appointed,  who  had  rank  higher  even  than 
a  field-marshal. 

Field-officer.  Is  a  colonel,  lieutenant- 
colonel,  or  major  of  a  battalion  or  regiment, 
as  distinguished  from  general  officers,  who 
are  superior  to  field-officers  in  rank ;  from 
line-officers,  who  are  inferior;  and  flrom 
staff-officers,  general  or  regimental,  who 
ma^  be  of  rank  superior,  equivalent,  or  in- 
ferior to  that  of  fiekl-officers. 

Field-officer's  Court.  In  the  U.  S.  service, 
a  court-martial  consisting  of  one  field-offi- 
cer empowered  to  try  cases,  subject  to  juris- 
diction of  garrison  and  regimental  courts, 
takes  the  place  of  the  latter  courts  in  time 
of  war,  but  cannot  be  held  in  time  of  peace. 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  A  name 
ffiyen  to  an  open  plain  between  Ardres  and 
Guisnes,  where  Henry  VIII.  of  England 
had  an  interview  in  1620  with  Francis  I.  of 
Prance.  The  nobility  of  both  kingdoms 
embraced  the  opportunity  to  display  their 
magnificence  with  the  utmost  emulation  and 
profiision  of  expense. 

Field-park.  The  spare  carriages,  re- 
served supplies  of  ammunition,  tools,  and 
materials  for  extensive  repairs  and  for  mak- 
ing up  ammunition,  for  the  service  of  an 
army  in  the  field,  form  the  field-park,  to 
which  should  be  attached  also  the  batteries 
of  reserve. 


Field-piece.  A  small  cannon  which  is 
carried  along  with  armies,  and  used  in  the 
field  of  battle. 

Field  Service.  Service  performed  by 
troops  in  the  field. 

Field-staff.    A  staff  formerly  carried  by 
gunners  in  the  field,  and  holding  lighted 
matches  for  discharging  cannon.    It  is  no' 
longer  used. 

Field  Telegraph.  See  Tklioba.ph, 
Field.      • 

Field-train.  In  the  British  service,  a 
department  of  the  Boyal  Artillery,  consist- 
ing of  oommissaries  and  conductors  of  stores, 
responsible  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  ammu- 
nition, for  the  formation  of  proper  depots  of 
shot,  etc.,  between  the  front  ana  the  base  of 
operaUons,  and  that  a  due  proportion  shall 
be  constantly  at  the  service  of  each  gun 
during  an  engagement. 

Field-works.  Are  intrenchments  and 
other  temporary  fortifications  ^irown  up  by 
an  army  in  the  field,  either  as  a  protection 
fW>m  the  onslaught  of  a  hostile  force,  or  to 
cover  an  attack  upon  some  stronghold.  All 
works  which  do  not  come  under  the  head 
of  permanent  fortification  are  called  field- 
works. 

Fiesole  (anc.  Faesulas),  One  of  the  most 
ancient  Etruscan  cities,  situated  about  8 
miles  fh>m  Florence.  This  city  was  first 
mentioned  in  226  b.c.  during  the  great 
Gaulish  war.  Hannibal  encamped  here 
after  crossing  the  Apennines.  The  city  was 
next  destroyed  by  Sulla  in  the  Social  war 
(90-89  B.C.),  who  afterwards  dispatched 
thither  a  military  colony.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1 1th  century,  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  Florentines,  and  many  of  its  inhab- 
itants compelled  to  remove  to  the  city  of 
Florence. 

Fife.  A  wooden  wind  instrument,  which 
is  used  with  the  snare-drum  for  plaving  mil- 
itary music  The  music  is  produced  by 
blowing  through  a  hole  in  a  reed  or  tube, 
while  the  escape  of  air  is  regulated  by  the 
fingers  stopping  or  opening  a  number  of 
other  holes  in  different  parts  of  the  pipe. 

Fife-Major.  The  chief  or  superintend- 
ent of  the  fifers  of  a  regiment. 

Fifer.  One  who  plays  a  fife;  there  is  one 
fifer  allowed  to  each  company  of  infisntry  in 
the  U.  S.  armv.  Fifers  are  also  employed 
aboard  men-of-war,  and  in  the  marine  corps. 
Fight.  To  strive  or  contend  for  victory, 
in  battle  or  in  single  combat;  to  defeat, 
subdue,  or  destroy  an  enemy,  either  by 
blows  or  weapons;  to  contend  in  arms; — 
followed  by  with  or  against. 

Fight.  To  carry  on,  or  wage,  as  a  con- 
flict, or  battle;  to  win  or  gain  Dv  struggle, 
as  one's  way;  to  sustain  by  fighting,  as  a 
cause.  To  contend  with  in  battle ;  to  war 
against,  as,  they  fought  the  enemy  in  two 
pitched  battles.  To  cause  to  fight;  manage 
or  manoBUvre  in  a  fight. 

Fight.  A  battle;  an  engagement ;  aeon- 
test  in  arms ;  a  struggle  for  victory^  either 
belween    individuals   or   between   armies, 
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shipsi  or  naviee.    A  duel  is  called  a  single 
fight  or  combat. 

Fighter.  One  who  fights;  a  combatant; 
a  warrior. 

Fighting.  Qualified  for  war;  fit  for  bat- 
tle; as,  **  A  host  of  fighting  men."  Also, 
occupied  in  war;  being  the  scene  of  war; 
as,  a  fighting  field. 

Fi^ht,  Running.  That  in  which  the  en- 
emy IS  continually  chased. 

Figneras.  A  town  in  the  liortheast  of 
Spain,  province  of  Gerona.  On  a  height 
near  the  town  is  the  citadel  of  San  ^r- 
nando,  the  strongest  fortress  of  Spain,  and 
the  key  of  the  Pyrenees  on  their  south  side. 
It  has  accommodation  for  2000  men. 

Figure.  In  fortification,  the  plan  of  any 
fortified  place,  or  the  interior  polygon.  Of 
this  there  are  two  sorts,  regular  and  irr^ular ; 
a  r^ular  figure  is  that  where  the  sides  ana 
angles  are  equal;  an  irregular  one  where 
they  are  unequal. 

File.  A  line  of  soldiers  drawn  up  behind 
each  other,  in  contradistinction  to  rank,which 
refers  to  men  standing  beside  one  another, 
^e  general  term  means  two  soldiers,  consist- 
ing of  the  front  and  rear  rank  men.  To 
file  is  to  advance  to  or  from  any  given 
points  by  files ;  as,  to  file  to  the  fVont,  etc 
To  file  off^  or  to  defile^  is  to  wheel  off  by 
files  from  moving  in  a  spacious  front, 
and  march  in  length.  Flank  file^  is  the 
extreme  file  on  the  right  or  left  of  a 
squadron  or  troop,  battiuion  or  company, 
etc  Indian  files^  a  line  of  men  advancing 
or  retreating  from  either  of  the  flanks,  from 
the  centre  or  from  any  proportion  of  a  line 
in  succession  to  one  another. 

File  Firing.    Firing  by  files. 

File-leader.  Is  the  soldier  placed  in  front 
of  any  file,  or  the  man  who  is  to  cover  all 
those  who  stand  directly  in  the  rear  of  him, 
and  by  whom  they  are  to  be  guided  in  all 
their  movements. 

Filibuster.  A  lawless  military  adven- 
turer, especially  one  in  quest  of  plunder ;  a 
freebooter ;  a  pirate ;  applied  especially  to 
the  followers  of  Lopez  m  his  expedition  to 
Cuba  in  1861. 

Filings.  Are  movements  to  the  front, 
rear,  or  fianks  by  files. 

Fillet.  A  molding  used  on  cannon  of  old 
pattern. 

Ffllibeg,  or  Filibeg.  A  little  plaid;  a 
Wt  or  dress  reaching  nearly  to  the  knees, 
worn  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  by 
the  soldiers  of  Highland  regiments  in  the 
British  service. 

Fillibuster.    See  Filibuster. 

Final  Velocity.  In  gunnery,  is  the  tech- 
nioal  term  for  the  uniform  velocity  which  a 
projectile  would  acquire  in  falling  through 
an  indefinite  height  in  the  air.  A  body 
falling  in  vacuo  is  uniformly  accelerated, 
Its  velocity  being  continually  increased.  In 
the  atmosphere  the  case  is  different.  Since 
the  resistance  of  the  air  increases  with  some 
power  of  the  velocity  greater  than  the 
square,  it  follows  that  at  some  point  in  the 


descent  the  retardation  becomes  eaual  to 
the  acceleration,  and  the  body  will  move 
with  uniform  velocity.  This  is  called  **  final 
velocity,''  and  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant elements  in  the  theory  of  projectiles. 
Every  projectile  has  its  own  **  final  velocity." 
Other  things  being  equal,  that  projectile  is 
best  which  nas  the  greatest  "  final  velocity.'' 
The  **  final  velocity"  of  a  given  projectile 
will  depend  upon  its  weignt  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  extent  of  surface  and  the  way 
it  is  presented  to  the  air  on  the  other.  The 
extent  and  form  of  the  surface  directly 
opposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  ^11 
largely  determine  the  resistance.  ThelAt 
form,  as  determined  by  the  experiments  of 
Borda,  is  the  ogivaL  The  resistance,  other 
thin^  being  the  same,  may  be  taken  as  pro- 
portional to  the  area  of  greatest  cross-sec- 
tion. The  weight  in  spherical  projectiles  is 
proportional  to  the  cuoe  of  this  dimension. 
It  follows  from  these  general  principles  that 
large  projectiles  are  better  than  small,  dense 
better  than  light,  solid  better  than  hollow, 
in  regard  to  their  final  velocities ;  moreover, 
that  oblong  projectiles  are  better  than 
spherical,  ogival-headed  oblong  better  than 
fiat-headed,  and  long  rifie  projectiles  better 
than  short,  in  the  same  regard. 

Finding.  Before  a  court-martial  delib- 
erates upon  the  judgment,  the  judge-advo- 
cate reaos  over  the  whole  proceedings  of  the 
court;  he  then  collects  the  votes  of  each 
member,  beginning  with  the  youngest. 
The  best  mode  of  doingso  is  b^  slips  of 
paper.  The  Articles  of'War  require  a  ma- 
jority in  all  cases,  and  in  cases  of  sentence 
of  death  two-thirds.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
find  a  general  verdict  of  guilt  or  acquittal 
upon  the  whole  of  every  charge.  The  court 
may  find  the  prisoner  guilty  of  part  of  a 
charge,  and  acquit  him  of  the  remainder, 
and  render  sentence  according  to  their  find- 
ing.    This  is  a  special  verdict. 

Finland.  A  Russian  grand  duchy ;  in  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century  was  con<juered 
by  the  Swedes,  who  introduced  Christianity. 
It  was  several  times  conquered  by  the  Rus- 
sians (1714,  1742,  and  1808),  and  restored 
(1721  and  1748) ;  but  in  1809  they  retained  it 
Dy  treaty. 

Fire.  In  the  art  of  war,  a  word  of  com- 
mand to  soldiers  of  all  denominations  to  dis- 
charge their  fire-arms,  cannon,  etc.  It  like- 
wise expresses  a  general  discharge  against 
an  enemy.  To  be  "  under  fire"  means  to 
be  exposed  to  the  attack  of  an  enemy  by 
cannonade  or  fdsilade.  The  fire  in  artil- 
lery may  be  either  direct,  ricochet,  rolling, 
plunging,  horizontal,  or  vertical,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  projectile  and  the  angle 
of  elevation.  A  fire  is  said  to  be  direct^  when 
the  projectile  hits  the  object  without  striking 
any  intermediate  one;  ricochet^  when  the 
projectile  strikes  the  ground  or  water  under 
a  small  angle  of  fall,  penetrates  obliquely 
to  a  certain  distance,  and  is  then  refiected 
at  an  angle  greater  than  the  angle  of  fall. 
This  action  may  recur  frequently,  depend- 
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ing,  as  it  does,  on  the  nature  of  the  surface 
struck,  the  initial  velocity,  shape,  size,  and 
density  of  the  projectile,  and  on  the  angle  of 
fall.  It  is  employed  in  sieee- works  to  attain 
the  face  of  a  work  in  flans,  or  in  reverse ; 
and  in  the  field,  or  on  water,  when  the  oh- 
j«ct  is  large,  and  the  distance  is  not  accu- 
rately known.  The  character  of  ricochet 
lire  is  determined  hv  the  angle  of  Call.  It 
is  flattened  when  this  angle  does  not  exceed 
4^,  and  curvated  when  the  angle  is  between 
6^  and  15^.  Against  troops  the  angle  of  fall 
should  not  exceed  8®.  A  particular  kind  of 
ricpchet  fire  called  rolling  is  produced  by  plao- 
in^the  axis  of  the  piece  parallel,  or  nearly  so, 
with  the  ground.  It  was  formerly  much 
used  when  the  conditions  were  favorable  in 
the  field  service,  where  it  was  very  effective, 
as  the  projectile  never  passes  at  a  greater 
distance  al>ove  the  ground  than  the  muzzle 
of  the  piece.  The  projectile  was  solid  round 
shot ;  rifled  projectiles  are  unsuited  to  this 
kind  of  fire.  When  the  object  is  situated 
below  the  piece,  the  fire  is  said  to  be  plung^ 
ing.  This  kind  of  flre  is  particularly  effec- 
tive against  the  decks  of  vessels.  Under 
low  angles  of  elevation  the  fire  of  guns  and 
howitzers  is  said  to  be  horizontal.  The  fire 
of  mortars  under  high  angles  of  elevation  is 
called  vertieal. 

Fire-alarm.  An  alarm  given  of  a  fire  or 
conflagration.  In  military  barracks  or 
camp,  it  is  sounded  on  drum  or  buffle,  or  the 
discharge  of  flre-arms  by  the  guara. 

Fire,  Angle  of.    See  Pointing. 

Fire-arms.  Ev^y  description  of  arms 
charged  with  powder  and  ball.  See  spe- 
cial headings. 

Fire-arrow.  A  small  iron  dart,  furnished 
with  a  match  impregnated  with  powder  and 
sulphur,  used  to  fire  the  sails  of  ships. 

Fire-ball.    See  Ptrotechnt. 

Fire-bavin.  A  bundle  of  brushwood 
used  in  fire-ships. 

Fire-bucket.  A  bucket  to  convey  water 
for  extinguishing  fires.  To  each  set  of  quar- 
ters in  a  garrison  there  are  allotted  a  certain 
number  of  fire-buckets. 

Fire-cross.  An  ancient  token  in  Scot- 
land for  the  nation  to  take  up  arms. 

Fire,  Curved,  or  Curvated.    See  Firs. 

Fire,  Direct.    See  Fire. 

Fire-eater.  One  notoriously  fond  of 
being  in  action. 

Fire,  Effects  of.    See  Projbgtilks,  Er- 

FBCTS  OT. 

Fire,  Enfilade.  Fire  in  the  direction  of 
the  length  of  a  parapet  or  a  line  of  troops. 

Fire-engine.  A  hydraulic  or  forcing 
pump  for  throwing  water  to  extinguish  fires. 

Fire,  Greek.    See  Greek  Fire. 

Fire-hoops.  A  combustible  invented  by 
the  Knights  of  Malta  to  throw  among  their 
besiegers,  and  afterwards  used  in  boarding 
Turkish  galleys. 

Fire,  Line  of.    See  Pointing. 

Firelocks.  Were  fire-arms  formerly 
used  by  foot-soldiers;  they  were  so  called 
from  Uieir   producing  fire  of  themselvesi 


by  the  action  of  the  flint  and  steel.  They 
were  first  made  use  of  in  1690,  but  ft  is  not 
ascertained  when  they  were  first  invented. 
About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  a  fire- 
lock was  called,  by  military  writers,  asnap^ 
baan^  which  being  a  low  Dutch  word,  seems 
to  indicate  its  being  a  Dutch  invention. 

Fire-master.  In  the  artillerv,  was  a  com- 
missioned officer  who  ^ve  the  directions 
and  proportions  of  all  ingredients  for  each 
composition  required  in  fireworks,  whether 
for  the  service  of  war,  or  for  rejoicings  and 
recreation. 

Fire-master's-mate.  In  the  artillery,  a 
commissioned  officer  whose  duty  was  to  aid 
and  assist  the  chief  fire-master ;  and  he  was 
required  to  be  skilled  in  every  kind  of  labo- 
ratory works. 

Fire,  Oblique.  That  which  strikes  a  par- 
apet or  a  body  of  troops  in  a  slanting  direct 
tion. 

Fire-pan.  A  pan  for  holding  or  convey- 
ing fire ;  especially,  the  receptacle  for  the 
priming  in  a  gun. 

Fire,  Plane  of.    See  Pointing. 

Fire,  Plunging.    See  Fire. 

Fire-pot.  A  small  earthen  pot,  into 
which  is  put  a  charged  grenade,  and  over 
that,  powder  enough  to  cover  the  grenade ; 
the  wnole  covered  with  a  piece  of  parch- 
ment, and  two  pieces  of  quick-match  across 
lighted ;  it  breaks  and  fires  the  powder,  as  also 
the  powder  in  the  ^enade,  which  has  no 
fuze,  that  its  operations  may  be  quicker ;  it 
burns  all  that  is  near  it.  These  are  no  longer 
used. 

Fire  Rasant.  Is  produced  b^  firing  the 
artillery  and  small-arms  in  a  line  parallel 
with  those  parts  of  the  works  you  are  de- 
fending. 

Fire,  Reverse.  *Is  that  which  strikes  the 
rear  of  a  parapet  or  body  of  troops. 

Fire,  Ricochet.    See  Fire. 

Fire,  Slant.  Is  when  the  shot  strikes  the 
interior  slope  of  the  parapet,  forming  with 
it  a  horizontal  angle,  not  greater  than  30®. 

Fire  Stone.  A  composition  placed  in  a 
shell  with  the  bursting  charge,  to  set  fire  to 
ships,  buildings,  etc.  It  is  made  by  stirring 
nitre,  sulphur,  antimony,  and  rosin  in  a  mix- 
ture of  melted  tallow  and  turpentine.  It  is 
cast  in  molds  made  of  rocket-paper.     A 

E riming  of  fiize  composition  is  ariven  in  a 
ole  to  insure  its  ignition. 

Fire-swab.  The  bunch  of  rope-yarns 
sometimes  secured  to  the  tampion,  saturated 
with  water  to  cool  the  gun  in  action,  and  to 
swab  up  anv  grains  of  powder. 

Fire,  Tables  of.  In  artillery,  are  tabu- 
lated statements  for  each  piece,  showing  the 
range  and  time  of  fiight  for  each  elevation, 
charge  of  powder,  and  kind  of  projectile. 
Their  purpose  is  to  assist  the  artillerist  in 
attaining  nis  object  without  waste  of  time 
and  ammunition,  and  also  to  regulate  his 
aim  when  the  effect  of  shot  cannot  be  seen 
on  account  of  the  dust  and  smoke  of  the 
battle-field.  The  first  few  shots  generally 
produce  a  great  effect  on  the  enemy,  and  it 
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18  Tery  important  that  they  should  be  di- 
rected with  some  knowledge  of  their  results, 
which,  in  the  field,  can  only  be  attained  by 
experience,  or  fh>m  the  data  afforded  by  a 
table  of  fire.  Tables  of  fire  for  different 
kinds  of  cannon  may  be  found  in  the  Ord- 
nance and  Artillery  Manuals. 

Fire,  Vertical.    See  Fire. 

Fire-workers.  In  the  British  service, 
were  formerly  subordinate  to  the  fire-master 
and  his  mate;  had  afterwards  the  rank  of 
Youneest  lieutenants  in  the  regiment  of  artil- 
lery, but  now  that  rank  is  abolished,  and  they 
are  all  second  lieutenants..  They  were  sup- 
posed to  be  well  skilled  in  evenr  kind  of 
laboratory-work,  which  knowledge  is  an 
essential  qualification  in  every  oflScer  of  that 
branch  of  the  service. 

Fireworks.  Are  various  combustible 
preparations  used  in  war.   See  Ptkotechnt. 

Firing.    The  act  of  discharging  fire-arms. 

First  Sergeant.  The  ranking  non-com- 
missioned officer  in  a  company.  He  has  im- 
mediate charge  of  all  enlisted  men  of  the 
company  and  company  property  ;  has  com- 
mand of  it  during  formations,  and  calls  the 
roll.  He  also  makes  all  details,  keeps  the 
roster,  etc.    See  Obdkblt  Ssrokakt. 

Fishguard.  A  seaport  town  of  South 
"Wales,  county  of  Pembroke.  About  2J 
miles  south  of  this  town  a  French  force  of 
1400  men,  under  Gen.  Tate,  landed  on  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1797,  and  next  day  surrendered  to 
a  few  militia  and  volunteers  not  half  their 
number. 

Fishtail  Wind.  A  term  in  target  prac- 
tice with  small-arms  for  a  rear  wind  which 
is  variable  in  direction. 

Fish  Torpedoes.    See  Torprdoxs. 

Fissure.  A  narrow  chasm  where  a  small 
breach  has  been  made,  as  in  a  fort,  citadel/ 
etc. 

Five  Forks.  A  name  given  to  a  locality 
in  Dinwiddie  Co.,  Ya.,  the  junction  of  the 
White  Oak  and  Ford's  road  with  the  one 
leading  to  Dinwiddie  Court-house.  An 
important  battle  was  fought  here  April  1, 
1865.  The  possession  of  this  radiating  cen- 
tre was  one  of  great  strategic  importance, 
inasmuch  as  by  Ford's  r^d  the  South- 
side  Bailroad  could  be  reached,  and,  in- 
deed, the  whole  country  which  the  in- 
trenched Confederate  lines  were  intended  to 
cover.  The  attempt  to  gain  possession  of 
this  position  had  been  mtSie  (March  80-31) 
by  Gen.  Sheridan,  with  momentarv  success 
(March  81),  during  the  absence  of  most  of 
the  Confeaerate  force,  engaged  in  fighting 
"Warren  on  the  White  Oak  road,  but  which 
now  being  recalled,  regained  possession, 
driving  Sheridan  back  towards  Dinwiddie 
CourtHiouse.  On  the  morning  of  April  1 
Sheridan  renewed  the  attempt,  and  after  a 
day  of  very  severe  fighting  compelled  the  sur- 
render of  nearly  all  the  Confederate  force, 
pursuing  such  as  escaped  till  after  dark. 
Over  gSoO  prisoners  were  captured  with  6 
guns.  The  Union  loss  was  not  above  1900 
all  told.    The  effect  of  this  decisive  battle 


was  to  determine  Lee  to  abandon  Petersburg, 
which  he  did  under  cover  of  night  (April  2), 
but  not  before  his  entire  outer  line  of  works 
had  been  carried  during  the  day.  One  week 
later  Lee  surrendered  his  army  at  Appomat- 
tox Court-house. 

Fix  Bayonets.  A  word  of  command  in 
the  manual  exercise,  whereby  the  bayonets 
are  fixed  on  the  rifies. 

Fixed  Ammunition.  Consists  of  a  pro- 
jectile and  its  cartridge  which  are  attached 
to  the  same  block  of  wood  called  a  aabot. 
See  Ordnancb,  Ammunition  for. 

Flag,  Black.  A  flag  of  a  black  color, 
displayed  as  a  sign  that  no  mercy  will  be 
shown  to  the  vanquished,  or  that  no  quarter 
will  be  given. 

Flag,  Garrison.  In  the  IT.  S.  army  the 
garrison  flag  is  the  national  flag,  and  is  86 
feet  fly  and  20  feet  hoist.  It  is  Airnished 
only  to  very  important  posts,  or  those  having 
large  garrisons,  and  is  noisted  only  on  gala 
days  and  great  occasions. 

Flag  of  the  Prophet  (Sar^ak-Sherif), 
Is  the  sacred  banner  of  the  Mohammedans. 
It  was  originally  of  a  white  color,  and  was 
composed  of  the  turban  of  the  Koreish,  cap- 
tured by  Mohammed.  A  black  flag  was, 
however,  soon  substituted  in  its  place,  con- 
sisting of  the  curtain  that  hung  before  the 
door  of  Ave8hah,one  of  the  prophet's  wives. 
This  flag  18  regarded  by  the  Mohammedans 
as  their  most  sacred  relic ;  it  was  brought  into 
Europe  by  Amurath  III.  It  was  covered 
with  forty  wrappings  of  silk,  deposited  in  a 
costly  casket,  and  preserved  in  a  chapel  in 
the  interior  of  the  seraglio,where  it  is  guarded 
by  several  emirs,  with  constant  prayers. 
The  banner  unfolded  at  the  commencement 
of  a  war,  and  likewise  carefully  preserved, 
is  not  the  same,  although  it  is  believed  by 
the  people  to  be  so. 

Flag  of  Truce.  A  white  flag  carried  by 
an  officer  sent  to  communicate  with  the 
enemy.  The  flag  signifies  his  errand,  but 
the  enemy  are  not  bound  to  receive  him, 
though  it  would  be  a  violation  of  the  rules 
of  war  to  inlure  the  messenger,  unless  he 
persisted  in  his  endeavor  to  communicate 
after  due  warning  given.  The  term  is  often 
extended  to  the  party  which  accompanies 
the  flag,  which  consists  generally  of  an  offi- 
cer, a  trumpeter  or  bugler,  who  sounds  to 
attract  attention,  and  sometimes  of  an  addi- 
tional soldier  who  carries  the  flag. 

Flag,  Post.  In  the  U.  S.  army,  is  the 
national  flag,  and  is  20  feet  fly  and  10  feet 
hoist ;  it  is  furnished  to  all  posts  garrisoned 
by  troops,  and  is  hoisted  only  in  pleasant 
weather. 

Flag,  Red.  Is  frequently  used  by  revo- 
lutionists as  an  emblem  of  defiance.  It  is 
used  in  the  U.  S.  service  as  a  danger-signal 
at  target  practice,  and  on  a  man-of-war  as  a 
signal  that  the  ship  is  receiving  or  discharg- 
ing her  powder. 

Flags.    See  Colors,  Standards,  etc. 

Flags.  The  national  flag  of  the  United 
States  consists  of  18  horizontal  stripes,  alter- 
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nately  red  and  white ;  the  union  to  consist  of 
20 stars,  white,  in  a  blue  field ;  one  star  to  be 
added  to  the  union  on  the  admission  of 
every  new  State ;  the  addition  to  be  made  on 
the  4th  day  of  July  succeeding  such  admis- 
sion. There  are  fla^  which  are  symbols 
of  individual  authority.  Among  such  are 
royal  standards,  flag-officers'  flags,  etc.  An 
admiral's  fla^  is  usuallpr  the  flag  of  the 
country  which  such  admiral  serves,  with  the 
exception  of  the  union.  The  flag  of  the 
admiral,  vice-admiral,  and  rear-admirals  of 
the  United  States  is  rectangular  and  consists 
of  18  alternate  red  and  white  stripes.  The 
admiral  hoists  this  at  the  main ;  the  vice- 
admiral  at  the  fore ;  the  rear-admiral  at  the 
mizzen.  Should  there  be  two  rear-admirals 
present,  the  junior  hoists  a  flag  at  the  miz- 
zen similar  to  the  one  described,  with  the 
addition  of  two  stars  in  the  upper  left-hand 
comer.  The  commodore's  flag  difiers  from 
that  of  the  admiral's  in  form  alone,  it  being 
a  swallow-tail  instead  of  a  rectangular. 
Should  the  President  go  afloat,  the  American 
flag  is  carried  in  the  bows  of  his  baree  or 
hoisted  at  the  main  of  the  vessel  on  board 
of  which  he  may  be.  In  foreign  countries 
the  royal  standard  is  worn  at  ceremonies  in 
honor  of  the  sovereign  or  at  which  the  sov- 
ereign may  be  present.  The  highest  flag  in 
the  British  navy  is  the  anchor  and  caole, 
the  next  is  the  union,  and  the  lowest  the 
blue.  Flags  are  said  to  be  at  half-mast  when 
they  are  hoisted  but  half  the  hei^cht  at  which 
they  are  ordinarily  worn,  and  in  this  posi- 
tion designate  mourning.  To  strike  or  lower 
the  fkig^  to  pull  it  down  upon  the  cap,  in 
token  of  respect,  submission,  or,  in  an  en- 
gagement, of  surrender.  Dipping  the  flag 
IS  a  salute  to  a  fort  or  passing  vessel  by  low- 
ering it  slightly  and  hoisting  it  again. 

Flag-sUff.  The  stafi*  on  which  a  flag  is 
fixed. 

Flag,  Storm.  In  the  U.  S.  army,  is  the 
national  flag,  and  is  8  feet  fly  and  4  feet  2 
inches  hoist ;  it  is  fiirnished  to  all  occupied 
military  posts  and  national  cemeteries,  and 
will  be  hoisted  in  stormy  or  windy  weather. 
It  is  also  to  be  used  as  a  recruiting  flas. 

Flam.  A  peculiar  tap  upon  a  drum. 
This  word  was  formerly  made  use  of  in  the 
British  service,  signifying  a  particular  tap 
or  beat  upon  the  drum,  according  to  whicn 
each  battalion  went  through  its  flrings  or 
evolutions. 

Flambeau.  A  kind  of  torch  made  of 
thick  wicks,  covered  with  wax,  and  used  in 
the  streets  at  night,  at  illuminations  and  in 
processions. 

Planchiire  (Fr.).  A  part  of  horse  armor 
which  covered  the  flanks  and  croup  as  far  as 
the  houghs. 

Flanconade.  In  fencing,  a  thrust  in  the 
side. 

Flanders.  The  principal  part  of  the  an- 
cient Belgium,  which  was  conquered  by  Ju- 
lius Cesar,  51  B.o.  It  became  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  France  in  843,  and  was  gov- 
erneid  by  counts  subject  to  the  king,  from 


862  till  1869.  Flanders  was  subjected  suc- 
cessively to  Burgundy  (1384),  Austria  (1477), 
and  Spain  (1555).  In  1580  it  declared  iU 
independence,  but  afterwards  returned  to  its 
allegiance  to  the  house  of  Austria.  In  1792 
the  French  invaded  imperial  Flanders,  and 
occupied  it  till  1814.  In  1814  a  portion  of 
Flanders  was  given  to  the  king  of  the  Neth- 
erlands. Since  the  revolution  of  1881,  it 
has  belonged  to  Belgium. 

Flank.  A  word  of  very  extensive  appli- 
cation in  military  matters.  It  literally  means 
sides  or  ends  of  any  fortification,  or  encamp- 
ment, or  body  of  troops.  Thus  a  writer  has 
described  flanks  as  **  certain  proportions  of 
ofifcnsive  or  defensive  forces  extended  to  the 
right  and  left  of  a  main  body."  In  forti- 
fication the  term  means  any  part  of  the  work 
defending  another  by  a  fire  along  the  outside 
of  its  parapet. 

Flank  Casemate  Carriage.  Is  a  gun- 
carriage  which  is  especiall;^  adapted  to  the 
mounting  of  the  24-pound  iron  howitzer  in 
the  flanks  of  casemate-batteries,  fordefending 
the  ditch. 

Flank  Company.  A  certain  number  of 
men  drawn  up  on  the  right  or  left  of  a  bat- 
talion. Thus  when  there  are  grenadiers 
they  compose  the  right,  and  the  light  in- 
fantry the  left  flank  company.  Grenadiers 
and  light  infantry  are  generally  called  flank 
companies,  whether  attached  or  not  to  their 
battalions ;  rifle  corps  are  always  flankers. 

Flank,  Concave.  Is  that  which  is  made 
in  the  arc  of  a  semicircle  bending  outwards. 

Flank,  Covered.  The  platform  of  the 
casemate,  which  lies  hid  in  the  bastion. 
These  retired  flanks  were  a  great  defense  to 
the  opposite  bastion  and  passage  of  the  ditch  ; 
because  the  besiegers  could  not  see  nor 
easily  dismount  their  guns. 

Flank  Defense  Carriage.  See  Obdn  akck, 
Garbiaobs  for,  Sba-coast  Garriaobs. 

Flank,  Directing.  In  drill,  that  by  which 
companies  march, — i.«.,  that  at  which  is 
placed  the  guide,  who  directs  and  r^ulates 
the  march. 

Flank  £n  Potence.  Is  any  part  of  the 
right  or  left  wing  formed  at  a  projecting 
angle  with  the  line.    See  Potence. 

Flank  Files.  Are  the  two  first  men  on 
the  right  and  the  two  last  men  on  the  left  of 
a  battalion,  company,  etc.  When  a  battalion 
is  drawn  up  three  deep,  its  fiank  files  con- 
sist of  three  men,  or,  as  the  French  call  it, 
file  and  demi-file.  When  four  deep,  the  fiank 
files  are  termed  double  files ;  so  that  a  column 
formed  from  any  of  these  alignments  will 
have  all  its  relative  fiank  files,  be  the  depth 
of  formation  what  it  may. 

Flank,  Inner.  That  which  is  nearest  the 
point  on  which  a  line  rests,  or  which  is 
farthest  from  the  enemy.  In  drill,  it  is  that 
nearest  the  point  from  which  the  line  is 
dressed. 

Flank,  Leading.  When  the  line  breaks 
into  column  in  order  to  attack  an  enemy,  it 
is  the  fiank  which  must  always  preserve  the 
line  of  op/mi  in  all  movements  in  front.    The 
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first  battalion,  or  company  of  every  column 
which  conducts,  is  called  the  head  or  leading 
flank  of  that  column. 

Flank,  Oblique.  Or  second  flank,  in  forti- 
flcation ;  that  part  of  the  curtain  from  whence 
the  face  of  the  opposite  bastion  may  be  dis- 
covered, and  is  the  distance  between  the  lines 
ratant  and  fiehaniy  which  are  rejected  by 
some  engineers,  as  being  liable  to  be  ruined 
at  the  beginning  of  a  siege,  especially  when 
made  of  sandv  earth.  This  secona  flank 
defends  very  obliquely  the  opposite  face,  and 
is  to  be  usea  only  in  a  place  attacked  by  an 
army  without  artillery. 

Flank  of  a  Bastion.  In  fortiflcation,  that 
part  which  joins  the  face  to  the  curtain,  com- 
prehended between  the  angle  of  the  curtain 
and  that  of  the  shoulder,  and  is  the  principal 
defense  of  a  place.  Its  use  is  to  defend  the 
curtain,  the  flank,  and  the  face  of  the  opposite 
bastion,  as  well  as  the  passage  of  the  aitch ; 
and  to  batter  the  salient  angles  of  the  cou  nter- 
scarp  and  glacis,  from  whence  the  besi^ers 
generally  ruin  the  flanks  with  their  artillery. 

Plank,  Outward.  Of  a  line  or  battalion, 
the  extreme  file  on  the  right  or  left  of  a 
division,  subdivision,  or  section,  according 
to  the  given  front,  when  the  battalion  is  at 
close  or  open  column,  and  which  is  the 
farthest  wheeling  point  from  line  into  col- 
umn, or  fh>m  column  into  line.  It  is  like- 
wise called  the  reverse  flank. 

Flank,  Prolonged.  In  fortiflcation,  is  the 
extending  of  the  flank  from  the  angle  of  the 
epaule  to  the  exterior  side,  when  the  angle 
of  the  flank  is  a  right  one. 

Flank,  Second.    See  Flank,  Oblique. 

Flank,  To.  In  fortification,  is  to  erect  a 
battery  which  may  play  upon  an  enemy's 
works  on  the  right  or  left  without  being  ex- 
posed to  his  line  of  fire.  In  evolutions,  to 
take  such  a  position  in  action  as  either  to 
assist  your  own  troops,  or  to  annoy  those  of 
your  enemy  by  attacking  either  of  his  fianks, 
without  exposing  yourself  to  all  of  his  flre. 
To  ouUlank^  a  manoeuvre  by  which  an  army, 
battalion,  troop,  or  company  outstretches 
another,  and  gets  upon  both  or  either  of  his 
flanks.  In  an  extensive  acceptation  of  the 
term,  when  applied  to  locality,  it  means  to 
possess  any  range  or  opposite  parts,  or  terri- 
tory, whence  you  mignt  invaae  your  neigh- 
bors. 

Flanker.  A  fortiflcation  jutting  out  so  as 
to  command  the  side  or  flank  of  an  enemy 
marching  to  the  assault  or  attack.  Biflemen 
and  all  light  troops  are  also  called  flankers, 
from  the  fact  of  their  acting  on  the  flanks. 

Flanker,  To  (Yr.flanqiier),  In  fortifica- 
tion, to  fortify  the  walls  of  a  city  with  bul- 
warks or  countermines. 

Flanking.  Is  the  same  in  fortification 
as  defending. 

Planking  Angle.  In  fortification,  that 
composed  of  the  two  lines  of  defense,  and 
pointing  toward  thecurtain.   SccTekaillb. 

Flaimng  Party.  Any  body  of  men  de- 
tached f^om  the  main  army  to  act  upon  the 
fianks  of  an  enemy.    See  Flakksb. 


Flanks  of  a  Frontier.  Are  certain  salient 
points  in  a  national  boundary,  strong  by 
nature  and  art,  and  ordinarily  projecting 
somewhat  beyond  the  general  line.  The 
effect  of  these  flanks  is  to  protect  the  whole 
frontier  aeainst  an  enemy,  as  he  dare  not 
penetrate  between,  with  the  risk  of  their 
garrisons,  reinforced  from  their  own  terri- 
tories, attacking  his  rear,  and  cutting  off 
communication  between  him  and  his  base. 

Flash.  The  flame  which  issues  from  any 
fire-arm  or  piece  of  ordnance  on  its  being 
fired. 

Flash  in  the  Pan.  An  explosion  of  gun- 
powder without  any  communication  beyond 
the  vent.  When  a  piece  is  loaded,  and,  upon 
the  trigger  being  dmwn,  nothing  but  the 
priming  takes  fire,  that  piece  is  said  to  fiash 
m  the  pan. 

Flask,  Powder-.     A  measure  formerly 
'  made  of  horn,  used  to  carry  powder  in,  with 
the  measure  of  the  charge  of  the  piece  on  the 
top  of  it. 

Flathead  Indians.  A  tribe  of  aborigines, 
so  called  from  the  practice  which  prevailed 
among  them  of  binding  some  solid  sub- 
stance on  the  foreheads  of  their  children  so 
as  to  cause  a  depression  of  the  skull.  They 
are  located  on  an  agency  in  Montana.  See 
Indians  ani>  theib  Aokngibs. 

Flaw.  A  crack  or  smalt,  opening  in  a  gun 
or  its  carriage  is  so  called. 

Fleau  d'Armes  {Fr.),  An  ancient  of- 
fensive weapon ;  the  part  used  for  striking 
was  armed  with  sharp  iron  spikes. 

Fliche.  Literally  an  arrow ;  but  applied 
in  fortification  to  a  work  resembling  a  redan, 
except  that  it  is  raised  upon  the  te«re-plein 
without  a  ditch.  It  is  in  short  a  field-work, 
having  faces  and  small  fianks  hastily  run  up 
to  shelter  a  small  number  of  men,  and  form 
an  outwork  to  some  more  powerful  fortifica- 
tion. 

Fleece,  Order  of  the  Golden.  One  of  the 
most  eminent  orders  of  knighthood  in  Europe, 
was  founded  in  1480  by  Philip  III.,  duke  of 
Burgundy.  By  its  foundation  his  successors 
were  declared  hereditary  grand-masters ;  and 
thus  the  title  passed  to  the  imperial  house  of 
Austria  with  the  Burgundian  inheritance, 
and  thence  to  the  Spanish  line  of  the  same 
house  after  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  When  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  how- 
ever, became  Austrian,  and  the  Bourbons 
became  monarchs  of  Spain,  the  erand-master- 
ship  was  claimed  by  the  archdukes  of  Aus- 
tria. Hence  at  present  the  Spanish  and 
Austrian  sovereigns  alike  confer  the  order, 
and  at  both  courts  it  gives  the  highest  rank. 

Fletch,  To.    To  feather  an  arrow. 

Fletcher.  The  man  who  made  or  re- 
paired the  military  bows  was  so  called. 
Also  called  howyer. 

Fleur-de-lis  (Fr.).  This  celebrated  em- 
blem is  derived  from  the  white  lily  of  the 
garden,  or  from  the  fiag  or  iris.  The  Franks 
of  old  had  a  custom  at  the  proclamation  of 
their  king,  to  elevate  him  upon  a  shield  or 
target,  and  place  in  his  hand  a  reed  or  flag 
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in  blossom,  instead  of  a  sceptre;  and  from 
that  time  the  kings  of  the  first  and  second 
race  in  France  are  represented  with  sceptres 
in  their  hands  like  the  flae  with  its  flowers, 
these  flowers  subsequently  becoming  the 
armorial  bearings  of  France.  In  later  times 
their  arms  were  azure,  three  fleur-de-lis  or. 
Many  Bnglish  and  Scotch  families  bear  the 
fleur-de-lis  in  some  portion  of  their  arms, 
and  generally  with  some  reference  to  France. 

Pleurus.  A  small  town  in  Bel^um,  in 
the  province  of  Hainault.  It  has  oeen  the 
scene  of  several  conflicts,  the  last  and  most 
important  being  the  battle  fought  June  26, 
1794,  between  the  army  of  the  French  re- 
public under  Jourdan  and  the  allies  under 
the  Prince  of  Saxe-Cobur^.  The  allied 
forces  were  compelled  for  a  time  to  evacuate 
Flanders. 

Flight.  Is  used  figuratively  for  the  swift 
retreat  of  an  army  or  any  party  from  a  vic- 
torious enemy.  It  is  likewise  applicable  to 
missile  weapons  or  shot ;  as,  a  flight  of  ar- 
rows, a  flight  of  bombs,  etc. 

Flight,  Time  of.  In  gunnery,  the  flisht  of 
a  shot  or  shell  is  the  time  during  which  it  is 
passing  through  the  air  from  the  piece  to  the 
first  graze. 

Flight,  To  Put  to.  To  force  your  enemy 
to  quit  the  field. 

Flint.  In  the  flint-lock  musket,  the  stone 
which  was  flxed  to  the  cock  or  run-lock  by 
which  the  sparks  were  elicited  that  dis- 
charged the  piece. 

Flint-lock.  A  musket  lock  with  a  flint 
fixed  in  the  hammer  for  striking  on  the  cap 
of  the  pan ;  also  the  musket  itself. 

Flint  Weapons.  Believed  to  have  been 
used  by  the  primitive  inhabitants,  have  from 
time  to  time,  in  more  or  less  number,  been 
turned  up  with  the  plow. and  the  spade, 
and  dug  out  from  ancient  graves,  fortifica- 
tions, and  dwelling-places.  They  do  not 
differ  in  any  material  respect  from  the  fiint 
weapons  still  in  use  among  uncivilized  tribes 
in  Asia,  Africa,  America,  etc.  The  weapons 
of  most  frequent  occurrence  are  arrow-heads, 
spear-points,  dagger-blades,  and  axe-heads, 
or  celts. 

Flo.    An  arrow  was  formerly  so  called. 

Floating  Batteries.  These  are  used^in 
defending  harbors,  or  in  attacks  on  marine 
fortresses.  The  most  remarkable  instance 
of  their  employment  was  by  the  French  and 
Spaniards  against  Gibraltar,  in  the  memor- 
able siege  wnich  lasted  from  July,  1779,  to 
February,  1788.  During  the  Bussian  war, 
1854-55,  they  rendered  good  service  before 
Kinburn.  JNow  they  are  only  used  for  de- 
fensive purposes. 

Floating-bridge.  A  kind  of  double 
bridge,  the  upper  one  projecting  beyond  the 
lower  one,  and  capable  of  being  moved  for- 
ward by  pulleys,  used  for  carrying  troops 
over  narrow  moats  in  attacking  the  out- 
works of  a  fort.    See  Bridge,  Fltino. 

Flodden  Field.  The  last  point  of  the 
Cheviots,  the  place  where  King  James  IV. 
ot  Scotlaiid,  after  crossing  the  border  on 


August  22,  1618,  with  an  army  of  over 
80,^X)  men,  took  up  his  position,  and  where, 
on  September  9,  the  bloody  battle  was  fought 
in  which  the  king  was  killed,  and  the  Sot- 
tish army  destroyed. 

Floggin|^.  A  barbarous  punishment  for- 
merly inflicted  in  the  British  army  and 
navy.  It  was  generally  administered  with 
a  whip,  or  "cat-of-nine-tails,"  on  the  bare 
back.  This  mode  of  punishment  formerly 
existed  in  the  American  army  and  navy. 

Flood-gate.  In  fortifled  towns,  is  com- 
posed of  2  or  4  gates,  so  that  the  besieged 
oy  opening  the  gates  may  inundate  the 
environs  so  as  to  keep  the  enemy  out  of  gun- 
shot. 

Florent,  St.  A  fortifled  seaport  town  of 
Corsica,  on  the  gulf  of  the  same  name,  6 
miles  west  from  Bastia.  This  town  was 
taken  by  the  British  in  1798. 

Florida.  One  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  was  discovered  by  Sebastian 
Cabot,  in  the  year  1497.  Its  conquest  was 
accomplished  by  the  Spaniards  in  1589.  It 
was  plundered  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  1585 ; 
and  by  Davis,  a  Duccaneer,  in  1665.  It  was 
invaded  by  the  British  in  1702;  and  again 
by  Gen.  Oglethorpe  in  1740.  In  1768  it  was 
ceded  to  Britain,  out  in  1781  was  recovered 
by  Spain,  and  conflrmed  to  her  by  the  peace 
of  1788.  In  1821  it  was  purchased  from 
Spain  by  the  United  -States.  A  war  with 
the  Seminole  Indians  commenced  in  1885. 
After  great  trouble  and  expense  they  were 
subdu^  and  emigrated  to  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory in  1842.  In  1889  its  constitution  was 
formed,  and  in  1845  it  was  admitted  into  the 
Union.  Florida  seceded  from  the  Union  on 
January  10,  1861,  and  was  one  of  the  flrst  to 
return  to  the  Union,  October  25,  1865. 

Flourish.  The  waving  of  a  weapon  or 
other  thing ;  a  brandishing ;  as,  the  nourish 
of  a  sword. 

Flourish.  To  execute  an  irregular  or 
fiinciful  strain  of  music,  by  way  of  orna- 
ment or  prelude,  as,  a  flourish  of  trumpets. 

Flugelman.  The  leader  of  a  flle;  one 
who  stands  in  front  of  a  body  of  soldiers, 
and  whose  motions  in  the  manual  exercise 
they  all  simultaneously  follow ;  a  fugelman. 

Flushed.  A  term  frequently  applied  when 
men  have  been  successml ;  as,  flushed  with 
victory,  etc. 

Flushing.  An  important  seaport  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  island  of  Walcheren,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Scheldt,  where  that 
river  enters  the  North  Sea.  It  was  the  flrst 
town  which  declared  against  the  Spaniards 
in  1572.  In  1585  the  Prince  of  Orange 
pledged  it  to  Queen  Elizabeth  as  security 
for  a  loan  which  she  made  to  the  people  of  the 
Netherlands  in  their  struggle  against  Philip 
II.  of  Spain.  The  English  held  it  till  1616. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  19th  century 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  French, 
and  in  1809  was  bombarded  by  the  British 
composing  the  Walcheren  expedition,  under 
Lora  Chatham,  when  it  suffered  severely. 
Admiral  Ruyter  was  born  here  in  1607. 
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Piute.  A  wind  instrument  which  is  some- 
times used  in  military  bands,  but  never  in 
service. 

Fly.  The  len^h  of  a  flag.  The  dimen- 
sion at  right  ancles  to  the  staff.  The  other 
dimension  is  called  the  hoitt. 

Flying  Army.  A  strong  body  of  cavalry 
and  infantry  which  is  always  in  motion, 
both  to  cover  its  own  garrisons  and  to  keep 
the  enemy  in  continual  alarm. 

Fl3ring  Artillery.  Artillery  trained  to  very 
rapid  evolutions.  In  passing  from  one  part 
of  the  field  to  another,  the  men  spring  upon 
their  horses  in  horse  artillery,  or  on  the 
ammunition-chests  in  light  artillery. 

Flying  Bridges.    See  Pontons. 

Flying  Camp.  A  camp  or  body  of  troops 
formed  for  rapid  motion  f^om  one  place  to 
another. 

Fl3ring  Colors.  Colors  unflirled  and  left 
to  wave  in  the  air.  Hence  to  return  or  come 
off  with  flying  cdlors  is  to  be  victorious,  to 
get  the  better. 

Flying  Party.  A  detachment  of  men  em- 
ployed to  hover  about  an  enemy. 

Flying  Sap.    Bee  Sap. 

Flying  Shot.  A  shot  fired  at  something 
in  motion,  as  a  bird  on  the  wing,  a  ship 
under  sail,  etc. ;  also,  one  who  fires  thus. 

Flying  Torch.  The  torch  used  on  a  staff 
in  signaling. 

Fodder.    See  FofiAGS. 

Foe.  An  enemy  in  war ;  a  national  en- 
emy ;  a  hostile  army ;  an  adversary. 

Foeman.    An  enemy  in  war. 

Fogey.  An  old-fashioned  or  singular  per- 
son ;  an  invalid  soldier  or  sailor. 

Foil.  A  long  piece  of  steel  of  an  elastic 
temper,  mounted  somewhat  like-  a  sword, 
which  is  used  to  learn  to  fence  with ;  it  is 
without  a  point,  or  any  sharpness,  having  a 
button  at  tne  extremity  covered  with  leather. 

Foil.  To  render  vain  or  nugatory  as  an 
effort  or  attempt;  to  frustrate;  to  defeat: 
to  htJSLe ;  to  balk ;  as,  the  enemy  attempted 
to  pass  the  river,  but  was  foiled;  he  foiled 
his  adversaries. 

Foin.    A  thrust  with  a  pike  or  sword. 

Foissonnement.  A  term  used  in  fortifi- 
cation to  signify  the  increase  in  bulk  of 
earth  after  its  excavation.  This  increase 
varies  from  one-eighth  to  one-twelfth  gen- 
erally. 

Folding  Boat.  Aboatof  a  jointed  frame- 
work covered  with  canvas,  used  in  cam- 
paigning and  by  voyageurs. 

Followers,    Camp-.       See    Camp-fol- 

LOWBKS. 

Follow  Up.  To  pursue  with  additional 
vigor  some  advantage  which  has  already 
been  gained ;  as,  to  follow  up  a  victory. 

Fone.  Formerly  the  plural  of  Foe.  Now 
obsolete. 

Fontainebleau.  A  town  and  parish  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  and 
Marne,  87  miles  southeast  from  Paris. 
There  is  a  celebrated  royal  palace  here  en- 
compassed by  parks  and  gardens,  mentioned 
in  history,  ever  since  the  18th  century,  as 


the  residence  of  the  monarchs  of  France 
This  place  was  entered  by  the  Austrians, 
February  17, 1814.  Here  Napoleon  resigned 
his  dignity,  April  4,  and  bade  farewell  to 
his  army,  April  20,  1814. 

Fontenoy.  A  village  in  Belgium,  in  the 
province  of  Hainaut,  5  miles  southwest  of 
Tournay.  Here  was  fought  tl^  most  fa- 
mous contest  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian 
Succession,  on  May  11,  1745,  between  the 
French  under  Marshal  Saxe  and  the  allies 
(English,  Dutch,  and  Austrians)  under  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  After  a  hard-fought 
battle  the  allies  were  forced  to  retreat.  The 
loss  on  both  sides  was  stated  at  about  7000 
men. 

Food.  Food  has  two  functions,  building 
lip  the  body,  and  supplying  it  with  force. 
Substances  used  as  food  may  be  divided  into 
elements  which  are  oxidizable  and  those 
conducive  to  chemical  changes.  Milk  con- 
tains all  the  necessary  elements  in  the  best 
form.  The  nourishing  elements  of  foods 
are  usually  classed  under  the  heads  of  albu- 
minates, fats,  carbo-hydrates,  and  salts.  In 
regard  to  the  part  played  by  the  condiments 
used  in  flavoring  and  seasoning,  and  such 
things  as  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  alcohol,  etc., 
little  is  positively  known  beyond  the  fact 
that  some  of  them  are  useftil  m  exciting  the 
salivary  and  alimentary  secretions.  The 
amount  of  food  necessary  to  health  and 
vigor  varies  with  the  kind  and  amount  of 
occupation,  the  character  of  the  climate,  and 
specifically  with  the  individual.  Playfair 
and  Parkes  give  the  following  as  the  aver- 
age daily  allowance  of  anhydrous  food  for 
an  adult,  in  avoirdupois  ounces : 

In  quietude, 

Atlraiaiiiates 2i( 

rati « 1. 

Carbo-hjdratM ». 18. 

Salts. .«. A 


Total.. 


...  16. 


Hard  labor  or  campaigning. 

AlbominatM » 6.   to   7. 

Fats 3^  to   4Ji 

Oarbo^ydratM................ 16.   tdlS. 

8alts.....„ 1.2  to  1^ 


Total 26.7  to  31.0 

European  standard^  for  moderate  work. 

AHmminatet 4.687 

Fats ., 2.964 

Oarbo-hydratei 14.267 

Salt! «....  1.068 

Total » 22.866 

From  70  to  90  ounces  of  water  in  addi- 
tion to  this  are  usually  consumed  per  day. 

The  ration  of  the  U.  S.  army  resolved 
into  anhydrous  elements  gives  the  follow- 
ing: 

Soft  bread  f  vfith  \  fresh  beefy  \  salt  pork  and 
beans, 

Albominatefl 3.03 

FMta „ 4.16 

Oarbo-bjdratM 12.37 

Salts 1.19 


Totals 


,  81J4and.26ooffBe. 
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Same  with  rice  instead  of  beane. 

AlbnminatM.....^..^ ^ 8.47    . 

F»t« .    4.11 

Ckrbo-hjdratM^........... 12.60 

Salts 1.14 

Tota].....^.....»»». S1.22  And  J86  ooffM. 

Hard  bread,  i  fresh  beef,  J  salt  pork  and 
m  beans, 

AlbomliuttM » 4.99 

WatM ^ 4.09 

Oirbo-hydnttM. 16.26 

Salta................» 1.23 

Total. 26.67  and  M  oofliM. 

Hard  bread,  bacon  and  beans, 

Albumlnatca.. ^^    4.10 

Fati „.    9.06 

Carbo-hjdcatea 16.26 

Salta. 1.29 

Total 29.71  and  .26  coffee. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  stand- 
ard  authorities,  gives  an  alimentary  analy- 
sis of  100  parts  of  various  substances  used 
as  food,  bv  means  of  which  the  nutritive 
value  of  all  ordinary  diets  may  be  calcu- 
lated: 


Meat    (beat  qnalltj), 

beellrteak 

Meat  (arerage  like  aol- 

dien),  lest   1-6  for 

bune 

Meat  (Tory  fkt,  stall 

fed).. 

Salt  beef  (Glrardln)... 
Salt  pork  (Oirardin)... 
Fat  pork  (Lethebj)..... 
Baeon     (lalted     and 

smoked)  (Letbeby).. 

Fish  (Letheby) ^ 

Poaltry,  less  bone  V^ 

(Letbeby) 

Butter 

KffgB(l6esM0f6rsbell) 

Ofaeese 

Bread  (wheat,  aremge 

qoality) ....... 

Biscuit,  bard. » 

Wheat  Oour  (arerage) 

Bice. ..M ~ 

Oatmeal 

Oornmeal.....».M 

Peas  (dry) 

Beans  (dry) 

Potatoes,  Irish 

Potatoes,  sweet. 

Yams „ 

Ckrrots 

Parsnips 

Turn  tps 

Cabbage 

Milk  (average) 

Cream 

Sagar 


74.4 


76. 


49.1 
44.1 


16. 
78. 

74. 
6. 

736 
3(L8 

40. 

8. 
16. 
10. 
15. 
13  6 
16. 
16. 
74. 
70.2 
74. 
86. 
82.4 
90.6 
91. 
88.8 
66. 

8. 


20.6 


16. 

14. 
29.6 
26.1 
9.8 

8J 
18.1 

21. 
.3 
13.5 
33.6 

8. 

16.6 
11. 
6. 

12.6 

10. 

22. 

22.6 

1.5 

1.6 

2. 

.6 

1.126 

1.1 

.2 

8.6 

2.7 


8.6 


8.4 

19. 

0.2 

7. 
48J 

73.3 
2.9 

8J 
91. 
11.6 
24.3 

1.6 

1^ 

2. 

OJ 

6.6 

6.7 

2. 

2.2 

0.1 

0.3 

0.6 

026 

0.64 

"oT' 

3.1 
26.7 


49.2 

73.4 

70.8 

88.2 

63. 

64.6 

53.- 

49.9 

23.4 

23.6 

16.2 

8.4 

6.39 

4. 

6.8 

4.6 

2.8 

96.6 


1.6 


1.6 

3.7 
21.1 
22.8 

2.3 

2.9 
1, 

1.2 
2.6 
1. 
6.4 

13 

1.7 

1.7 

.6 

8. 

1.4 

2.4 

4.7 

1. 

2.9 

1.3 

.7 

1. 

.6 

.7 

.6 

1.8 

.6 


Foot.  The  foot-soldiers;  the  infantry, 
usually  designated  as  the  foot,  in  distinction 
from  the  cavalry. 

Foot.  To  gain  or  lose  grou nd  foot  by  foot, 
is  to  do  it  regularly  and  resolutely ;  defend- 


ing everything  to  the  utmost  extremity,  or 
forcing  it  by  dint  of  art  or  labor. 

Foot  Artillery.  Artillery  troops  serving 
on  foot.     Heavy  artillery. 

Foot-band.    A  band  of  infantry. 

Foot-bank.    See  Banqxtsttk. 

Foot-boards.  The  transverse  boards  on 
the  front  of  a  limber,  on  which  the  can- 
noneers rest  their  feet  when  mounted. 

Foot-fight.  A  conflict  by  persons  on 
foot ;  in  opposition  to  a  fight  on  norseback. 

Foot  Quards.  Guards  of  in&ntry.  The 
flower  of  the  British  infantry,  and  the  garri- 
son ordinarily  of  the  metropolis,  comprise  8 
regiments,  the  Qrenadier,  Coldstream,  and 
Si^ts  Fusilier  Guards,  in  all  7  battalions,  and 
6807  officers  and  men  of  all  ranks. 

Footing.  To  be  on  the  same  footing  with 
another^  is  to  be  under  the  same  circum- 
stances m  point  of  service ;  to  have  the  same 
number  of  men,  and  the  same  pay,  etc. 

Footman.  A  soldier  who  marches  and 
fights  on  foot. 

Foot-pound.  In  mechanics,  is  the  unit 
of  work.  It  is  simply  a  contraction  for 
**  one  pound  raised  through  a  height  of  one 
foot."    See  Work. 

Foot-soldier.  A  soldier  that  serves  on 
foot. 

Foot-ton.  In  England  the  power  of  mod- 
em ordnance  is  estimated  by  the  energy  of 
the  shot  in  foot-tons,  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  inches  in  the  shot's  circumference. 
The  formula  for  calculating  it  is 

2nr,g 

in  which.  W  is  the  weight  of  the  shot  in  tons 
rBnglish),  Kis  the  velocity,  2irr,  the  circum- 
lerence  of  the  shot  in  inches,  and  g  the  force 

of  gravity ;  is  the  living  force  of  the 

shot,  and  is  equal  to  twice  the  quantity  of 
work  it  is  capable  of  doing.  This  divided 
by  the  circumference  gives  a  very  fair  esti- 
mate of  its  power  in  penetrating  armor,  as 
the  resistance  to  penetration  increases  with 
the  size  of  the  projectile.  This  unit  is  also 
used  to  estimate  the  resisting  power  of  armor- 
plating  against  shots  of  various  sizes. 

Forage.  The  hay,  com,  fodder,  and  oats 
required  for  the  subsistence  of  the  animals 
in  the  army.  The  allowance  of  forage  in 
the  U.  S.  army  is  fixed  by  regulations  at 
14  pounds  of  hay  and  12  of  grain  to  each 
horse,  and  14  pounds  of  hay  and  9  of  grain 
to  each  mule  in  the  public  service.  Gener- 
als, field-officers,  stafl'-officers,  and  cavalry 
officers  receive  forage  for  a  certain  number 
of  private  horses  while  actually  kept  in  ser- 
vice. 

Forage.  To  collect  supplies  both  for  man 
and  beast,  horn,  an  enemy  by  force,  from 
friends  by  impressment,  but  eiving  to  friends 
receipts,  to  be  paid  ultimately. 

Forage  Cap.  A  small  low  cap  worn  by 
soldiers  when  not  in  full  dress. 

Forage-master.    See  Wagon-mastkb. 
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Foragers.  A  detachment  of  soldiers  who 
forage  or  collect  stores  for  an  army. 

Poraging.  Is  properly  the  collection  of 
forage  or  other  supplies  systematically  in 
towns  or  villages,  or  going  with  an  escort 
to  cat  nourishment  for  horses  in  fields.  Such 
operations  frequently  lead  to  engagements 
with  the  enemy.  Foraging  parties  are  fiir- 
nishod  with  reaping-hooks  and  cords.  The 
men  promptly  dismount,  make  bundles  with 
whicn  they  load  their  horses,  and  are  pre- 
pared for  anything  that  may  follow.  The 
word  foraging  is  sometimes  inaccurately 
used  for  marauding. 

Forbach.  A  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Moselle,  now  a  part  of 
German  Lorraine.  It  was  occupied  oy  the 
Prussians,  January  10,  1814.  During  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  it  was  taken  by  the 
German  generals  Von  Goeben  and  Von 
Steinmetz,  after  a  fierce  contest,  in  which 
the  French  were  defeated  and  compelled  to 
retreat,  August  6, 1870. 

Forcat.  A  rest  for  a  musket  in  ancient 
times. 

Force.  In  its  military  application,  signi- 
fies an  army  of  all  branches, — artillery,  cav- 
alry, and  infantry.  It  is  sometimes  used  in^ 
the  plural  numl>er,  but  with  the  same  sig- 
nification ;  as,  **  commander  of  the  forces ;'' 
and  occasionally  we  find  the  word  used  in 
another  sense,  thus,  <<  He  is  in  great  force.'' 
To  force,  in  broadsword  exercise,  is  to  break 
an  adversary's  sword-guard,  and  either 
wound  him  or  expose  him  to  a  wound. 

Force.  To  obtain  or  win  by  strength  ;  to 
take  by  violence  or  struggle ;  specifically,  to 
capture  by  assault;  to  storm,  as  a  fortress. 
Also  to  impel,  drive,  wrest,  extort,  get,  etc., 
by  main  strength  or  violence;  with  a  fol- 
lowing adverb,  as  cUong,  atoay,  fronts  into, 
ihroitghf  outj  etc. 

Force.  To  provide  with  forces;  to  re- 
inforce ;  to  strengthen  by  soldiers;  to  garri- 
son. 

Force  of  Gravity.  The  force  by  virtue  of 
which  all  terrestrial  bodies  fall  to  the  earth 
when  unsupported.  As  a  terrestrial  force  it 
may  be  consiaered  constant  for  the  same  place, 
but  as  it  is  practically  the  resultant  of  the 
earth's  attraction  and  the  centrifugal  force 
arising  from  its  rotation,  and  as  the  earth  is 
neither  homogeneous  nor  a  perfect  sphere, 
it  will  vary  slightly  with  the  latitude,  being 
greatest  at  the  poles  and  least  on  the  equa- 
tor, and  it  will  also  vary  in  an  insignificant 
degree  from  place  to  place  in  the  same  lati- 
tude. Gravity  is  distinguished  in  dynam- 
ics as  the  only  constant  force  with  which  we 
have  to  do.  It  differs  also  from  all  others  in 
this,  that  its  measure  is  independent  of  mass. 
Other  forces  are  measured  by  the  product  of 
the  mass  moved  into  the  velocity  imparted 
*  In  the  unit  of  time ;  but  as  gravity  impresses 
the  same  velocity  upon  all  masses,  great  or 
small,  mass  is  properly  omitted  in  its  meas- 
ure. The  velocity  impressed  by  it  during 
each  second  of  its  action,  or  the  aeeeleration, 
is  about  82.1806  feet  in  latitude  46*"^  about 
12 


82.0977  at  the  equator,  and  82.2629  at  the 
poles.  This  number  in  nunnery  is  indi- 
cated by  the  algebraic  symbol  g.  Its  exact 
value  at  any  place  is  best  determined  by  the 
length  of  the  simple  second's  pendulum  at 
that  place.  The  value  for  g  for  bodies  fall* 
ine  in  the  air  is  very  nearly  true  for  dense 
substances  presenting  small  surfaces,  when 
the  fall  is  limited  bj  a  few  seconds.  For  the 
ordinary  time  of  flight  of  projectiles  it  can 
be  used  without  material  error. 

Force,  To.  To  force  an  enemy  to  give 
battle,  is  to  render  the  situation  of  an  enemy 
so  hazardous,  that  whether  he  attempts  to 
quit  his  position,  or  endeavors  to  keep  it, 
bis  capture  or  destruction  must  be  equally 
inevitable.  In  either  of  such  desperate 
cases,  a  bold  and  determined  general  will 
not  wait  to  be  attacked,  but  resolutely  ad- 
vance and  give  battle,  especially  if  circum- 
stances should  combine  to  deprive  him  of 
the  means  of  honorable  capitulation.  To  force 
a  passage,  is  to  oblige  your  enemy  to  retire 
from  his  fastnesses,  and  to  open  a  way  into 
the  country  which  he  had  occupied.  This 
may  be  done  either  by  coup  ae  main,  or 
renewal  of  assaults.  In  either  case,  the  ad- 
vancing body  should  be  well  supported  and 
its  flanks  be  secured  with  the  most  jealous 
attention. 

Forced.  Exerted  to  the  utmost ;  urged ; 
hence,  strained,  urged  to  excessive  or  unnat- 
ural action ;  as,  a  forced  march. 

Forces,  Effective.  All  the  efficient  parts 
of  an  army  that  may  be  brought  into  action 
are  called  effective,  and  generally  consist  of 
artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  with  their 
necessary  appendages,  such  as  hospital  staff, 
wagon-train,  etc.  Effective  forces  of  a 
country;  all  the  disposable  strength,  vigor, 
and  activity  of  any  armed  proportion  of 
native  or  territorial  population.  The  navy 
of  a  country  must  be  looked  upon  as  part 
of  the  effective  force  of  the  country,  to 
which  is  added  the  marines. 

Forcing.  The  operation  of  making  a 
bullet  take  the  grooves  of  a  rifle.  This  was 
formerly  effected  in  various  ways,  by  flatten- 
ing the  bullet  in  its  seat  with  the  ramrod,  by 
using  a  patch,  etc.  (See  Pbojectilbs,  Btjl- 
LETS.)  The  term  is  not  much  used  at  the 
present  day. 

Ford.'  A  place  in  a  river  or  other  water 
where  it  may  oe  passed  by  man  or  beast  on 
foot,  or  by  wading.  A  ford  should  not  be 
deeper  than  8  feet  for  infantry,  4  feet  for 
cavalry,  and  2J  feet  for  artillery.  These 
limits  must  be  lessened  if  the  stream  be 
swift.  A  bottom  of  large  stones  is  bad  for 
cavalry  and  iropracticaole  for  carriages; 
gravel  is  the  best  bottom ;  a  sandy  bottom, 
though  good  at  first,  is  apt  to  deepen  when 
many  troops  pass. 

Ford.  To  pass  or  cross,  as  a  river  or  other 
water,  by  treading  or  walkin|^  on  the  bot- 
tom ;  to  pass  through  by  wading ;  to  wade 
through. 

Fordable.  Capable  of  being  waded  or 
passed  through  on  foot,  as  water. 
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Fording.    The  act  of  passing  oTer  a  ford. 

Fore.  In  advance ;  at  the  front ;  in  the 
part  that  precedes  or  goes  first. 

Fore-arm.  To  arm  or  prepare  for  attack 
or  resistance  before  the  time  of  need. 

Fore-lence.  Defense  in  front.  The  term 
ia  now  obsolete. 

Forefront.  The  foremost  part  or  place; 
as,  the  forefront  of  the  battle. 

Forei^.  Not  of  one's  country ;  not  na- 
tive ;  alien ;  from  abroad. 

Foreign  Enlistment  Act.  69  Geo.  III. 
o.  69  (1819),  forbids  British  subjects  to  enter 
the  service  of  a  foreign  state,  without  license 
from  the  king  or  privy  council,  and  also  the 
fitting  out  or  equipping  ships  for  any  foreign 
power  to  be  employed  against  any  power 
with  which  the  British  government  is  at 
peace.  In  1606  Englishmen  were  forbidden 
to  enter  foreign  service  without  taking  an 
oath  not  to  be  reconciled  to  the  pope.  The 
act  was  suspended  in  1885  on  behalf  of  the 
British  Legion. 

Foreign  Legion.  Foreigners  have  fre- 
quently been  employed  as  auxiliaries  in  the 
pay  of  the  Britisn  government.  An  act  (18 
&  19  Vict  c.  2)  for  Uie  formation  of  a  Foreign 
Legion  as  a  contingent  in  the  Bussian  war 
(1855)  was  passed  December  28,  1854.  On 
the  peace,  m  1856,  many  of  the  Foreign 
Legion  were  sent  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Foreign  Service.  In  a  general  sense, 
means  every  service  but  home.  In  a  more 
confined  and  native  acceptation  of  the  term, 
it  signifies  any  service  done  out  of  the  United 
States  or  the  depending  territories. 

Foreland.  In  fortification,  a  piece  of 
ground  between  the  wall  of  a  place  and  the 
moat. 

Fore  Rank.    The  first  rank ;  the  front 

Fore-spurrer.  One  who  rode  before. 
This  term  is  now  obsolete. 

Forewmrd.    The  van  ;  the  front 

Forfeit.  To  render  oneself  by  misdeeds 
liable  to  be  deprived  of ;  as,  a  soldier  forfeits 
pay  by  sentence  of  court-martial  for  offenses 
committed. 

Forge.  Bvery  field-battery  is  provided 
with  a  forge.  It  consists,  besides  the  lim- 
ber, of  a  frame- work,  on  which  are  fixed  the 
bellows,  fire-place,  etc  Behind  the  bellows 
is  placed  the  coal-box,  which  has  to  be  re- 
moved before  the  bellows  can  be  put<in  posi- 
tion. In  the  limber-box  are  placed  the 
smith's  tools,  horseshoes,  nails,  and  spare 
parts  (iron)  of  carriages,  harness,  etc.  The 
weight  of  tne  forge  equipped  for  field-service 
is  8888  pounds  for  the  battery,  and  8870 
pounds  for  the  reserve.  A  forge  for  red-hot 
shot  is  a  place  where  the  balls  are  made  red- 
hot  before  they  are  fired  off.  It  is  built  about 
6  or  6  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  of 
strong  brick-work,  and  an  iron  grate,  upon 
which  the  balls  are  laid,  with  a  very  large 
fire  under  them. 

Forlorn  Hope.  Officers  and  soldiers  who 
generally  volunteer  for  enterprises  of  great 
danger,  such  as  leading  the  attack  when 
storming  a  fortress,  etc.     Formerly  it  was 


applied  to  the  advanced  guard  before  the 
enemy,  even  on  a  march.  See  ENrAva 
Perdus. 

Form.  To  form,  in  a  general  acceptation 
of  the  term,  is  to  assume  or  produce  anv 
shape  or  figure,  extent  or  depth  of  line  or  col- 
umn, by  means  of  prescribed  rules  in  military 
movements  or  dispositions.  To  farm  on  is  to 
advance  forward,  so  as  to  connect  yourself 
with  any  given  object  of  formation,  and  to 
lengthen  the  line. 

Formation  of  Troops.  The  term  forma- 
tion is  applied  to  that  particular  arrange- 
ment of  the  troops  composing  any  unit, 
when  this  latter  is  ready  for  oattle,  or  is 
prepared  to  execute  a  movement 

That  portion  of  the  formation  on  the  side 
towards  the  enemy  is  called  the  front;  the 
side  opposite  to  the  front  is  termed  the  rear  ; 
the  lateral  extremities  are  caWed  fUmka. 

Any  row  of  soldiers  placed  parallel  to  the 
front  is  called  a  rank  ;  a  row  perpendicular 
to  the  front  is  called  a  file ;  the  number  of 
ranks  measures  the  depth  of  the  formation. 

Troops  drawn  up  so  as  to  show  an  extended 
front,  with  slight  depth,  are  said  to  be  de- 
ployed ;  when  the  depth  is  considerable  and 
the  front  comparatively  small,  they  are  said 
to  be  in  ployed  formation.  See  Ordkb, 
Order  of  Battle,  Concays,  Order  or 
Battle,  Convex. 

Formers.  Are  round  pieces  of  wood  that 
are  fitted  to  the  diameter  of  the  bore  of  a 
gun,  round  which  the  cartridge-paper,  parch- 
ment, lead,  or  cotton  is  rolled  before  it.  it 
served. 

Fonnigny%  A  village  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Calvados,  10  miles  northwest 
from  Bayeux,  where  a  battle  was  fought  in 
1450,  between  the  French  and  English,  the 
latter  being  defeated,  and  thereby  fon^  to 
abandon  Normandy. 

Formosa.  An  island  in  the  China  Sea 
belonging  to  China.  The  Dutch  became 
masters  of  it  in  1682,  but  thev  were  expelled 
by  the  pirate  Coxinga,  whose  successors 
ruled  it  till  1688.  It  was  invaded  by  the 
Japanese  in  1874,  to  avenge  the  murder  of 
some  of  their  people. 

Fomova  (Parma,  Italy).  Near  here 
Charles  YIIl.  of  France  defeated  the  Ital- 
ians, July  6,  1405. 

Fort.  Technically  applied  to  an  inclosed 
work  of  the  higher  class  of  field  fortifica- 
tion ;  but  the  word  is  often  used  in  military 
works  much  more  loosely. 

Fort  Adams.  A  fortification  situated  on 
Brenton's  Point,  1  mile  west  of  the  town  of 
Newport,  K.  I.,  and  commanding  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbor.  It  was  first  garrisoned 
in  1841,  and  is  established  on  the  old  fort 
which  formerly  occupied  the  position. 

Fort  Adjutant.  In  the  British  service,  is 
an  officer  holding  an  appointment  in  a  for-  • 
tress, — where  thegarrison  is  often  composed 
of  drafts  trom  different  corps, — analogous  to 
that  of  adjutant  in  a  regiment  He  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  commandant  for  the  internal 
discipline,  and  the  assignment  of  the  neces-, 
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sary  duties  to  particular  corps.  Fort  adju- 
tants are  staff-officers,  and  receive  additional 
pay. 

Port  Ann.  A  village  of  Washington 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Champlain  Canal.  A 
fortification,  from  which  tne  place  derives 
its  name,  was  erected  here  during  the  wars 
with  the  French,  in  1756.  It  was  captured 
from  the  Americans  ahout  17y9. 

Fort  Barrancas.  Situated  on  the  north 
side  of  the  entrance  to  Pensacola  harhor,  and 
has  heen  occupied  since  October  24,  1820, 
when  it  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United 
States.  During  the  civil  war  it  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Confederates  (1861),  and  held 
by  them  until  the  following  ^ear. 

Port  Caswell.  An  old  brick  work  situ- 
ated on  Oak  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  Cape 
Fear  River,  North  Carolina.  On  the  out- 
break of  civil  war  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  C'Onfederates,  who  held  it  until  the  fall 
of  Fort  Fisher,  in  1866. 

Fort  Columbus.  See  Gotbrkob's 
Island. 

Fort  Constitution.  Is  situated  in  Ports- 
mouth harbor,  N.  H.  It  was  established  in 
1806,  and  garrisoned  by  U.  S.  troops ;  but  as 
early  as  1806  the  post  was  occupied.  It  con- 
sisted of  an  earthwork,  built  by  the  English 
government,  and  named  William  and  Mary. 
A  new  work  was  commenced  in  1868,  having 
its  foundation  outside  the  old  one. 

Port  Covington.  A  village  of  Franklin 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  on  Salmon  Biver,  about  18  miles 
northwest  of  Malone.  Here  the  American 
army  suffered  greatly  during  the  winter  of 
1813-14. 

Port  Delaware.     A  casemated  fort  on 
Pea  Patch  Island,  in  the  Delaware  River.   It 
was  a  military  prison  during  the  civil  war. 
Fort  Donelson.    See  Donblsok,  Fort. 
Port  Duquesne.    See  Pittsburg. 
Fort  Brie.    In  Upper  Canada ;  this  fort 
was  taken  by  the  American  general  Browne, 
June  3,  1814.    After  several  conflicts  it  was 
evacuated  by  the  Americans,  November  6, 
1814. 

Fort  Fairfield.  A  village  of  Aroostook 
Co.,  Me.  It  contains  a  barrack,  and  is 
chiefly  interesting  from  its  having  been  a 
military  post  during  our  trouble  with  Eng- 
land in  1889. 

Port  Fisher.  A  strong  earthwork  on 
the  east  side  of  Cape  Fear  River,  about  20 
miles  south  of  Wilmington,  N.  C,  and 
one  of  the  principal  defenses  of  that  port. 
On  December  24-25, 1864,  the  forces  of  Oen. 
Butler  attempted  to  take  it,  but  unsuccess- 
fully ;  but  on  January  15, 1865,  it  was  taken 
by  storm  by  the  Union  army  and  navy,  and 
over  2000  Confederate  prisoners  and  169 
pieces  of  artillery  were  captured. 
,  Port  Oeorge.  A  fortification  in  Inver- 
ness, Scotland,  on  the  extremity  of  a  low 
peninsula,  projecting  upwards  of  a  mile  into 
the  Moray  Firth.  It  has  barracks  for  about 
8000  men,  and  is  the  most  complete  fortifi- 
cation in  Great  Britain. 
Port  Qeorge.  See  Fort  William  Hbnbt. 
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Fort  Qriswold.    Ah«^L,  Revolutionary . 
fort  near  New  X^ondon,  CbTmr«^  g1i»4ra!lor 
Arnold  massacred  the  garrison  and  burned 
the  town  in  1781. 

Port  Hamilton.  A  strong  fortification 
on  the  Narrows,  defending  the  entrance  of 
New  York  harbor. 

Fort  Independence.  A  fortification  on 
Castle  Island,  in  Boston  harbor,  Mass., 
which  forms  one  of  the  defenses  of  the  har- 
bor. It  was  commenced  in  1838,  and  com- 
pleted in  1851. 

Fort  Jackson.  A  fort  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  about  80  miles  be- 
low New  Orleans.  On  April  18,  1862,  Ad- 
miral Farragut,  then  captain,  commenced 
the  bombardment  of  this  fort  and  Fort  St. 
Philip  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and 
after  six  days'  and  nights'  continuous  firing, 
succeeded  in  passing  with  his  fleet;  and  de- 
stroying the  Confederate  flotilla,  the  forts , 
surrendered. 

Fort  La  Fayette.  A  fort  surrounded  by 
water  in  the  Narrows,  at  the  entrance  of 
New  Tork  harbor,  immediatelv  in  front  of 
Fort  Hamilton.  It  was  used  during  the 
civil  war  as  a  prison.  This  fort  was  recently 
destroyed  by  fire. 

Fort  Lee.  A  village  of  Bergen  Co. ,  N.  J. , 
on  the  Hudson  River,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pal- 
isades. It  was  once  a  noted  military  post,, 
and  was  captured  by  the  British  in  1776. 

Fort  McAllister.  See  McAllister,  Fort. 

Fort  McHenry.  Is  situated  on  Whet- 
stone Point,  a  peninsula  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  northwest  branch  of  the  Patapsco 
with  the  main  river,  about  8  miles  from  Bal- 
timore, Md.  The  site  was  first  occupied  as 
a  military  post  by  the  erection  of  a  water- 
battery  in  1775  for  the  defense  of  the  town. 
In  1794  the  fort  was  repaired,  and  a  star  or* 
pentagon  fort  of  brick-work  added,  when  it. 
was  c^ed  to  the  United  States  and  called  by- 
its  present  name. 

Fort  Mackinaw.    See  Mackinaw. 

Fort  Macon.  Situated  on  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Bogue  Banks,  near  Beaufort  har- 
bor, N.  C.  It  was  surrendered  to  Gen. 
Burnside  after  a  siege  of  about  two  weeks,  in 
which  he  was  aided  by  the  blockading  gun- 
boats, April  25,  1862. 

Fort-Major.  A  commandant  of  a  fort  in 
the  absence  of  the  governor.  Officers  em- 
ployed as  fort-majors,  if  under  the  rank  of 
captains,  take  rank  and  precedence  as  the 
junior  captains  in  the  garrisons  in  which 
they  are  serving.    He  is  a  staff-officer. 

Port  Marion.  At  St.  Augustine,  Fla. ; 
was  erected  by  the  Spaniards  more  than  100 
years  ago,  and  formerly  called  the  Castle 
of  St.  Mark. 

Fort  Mifflin.  Is  one  of  the  old  Revolu- 
tionary fortresses,  situated  near  the  junction 
of  the  Schuylkill  and  Delaware  Rivers.  It 
is  one  of  the  defenses  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Fort  Monroe.  A  massive  work  of  gran- 
ite surrounded  by  a  moat,  situated  at  Old 
Point  Comfort,  Elizabeth  City  Co.,  Va.    It 
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waa  establUhed  in  1818,  in  which  year  a 
reservation  of  about  250  acres  for  defensive 
purposes  was  here  ceded  to  the  United  States 
Dy  tne  State  of  Virginia.  It  is  the  largest 
military  work  in  the  United  States,  and 
during  the  civil  war  was  an  important  naval 
rendezvous.  The  artillery  school  of  the  army 
is  established  at  this  post. 

Fort  Morgan.  Situated  at  the  entrance 
to  anchorage  in  Mobile  Bay,  on  the  site  of 
the  old  FoYt  Bowyer,  which  bore  such  an 
important  part  in  the  war  of  1812-15,  the 
Americans  under  Haj.  Lawrence  having 
here  repulsed  with  great  loss  a  combined 
land  and  sea  attack  of  the  British  and  their 
Indian  allies,  September  15,  1814. 

Fort  Moultrie.  One  of  the  defenses  of 
Charleston  harbor,  S.  C,  on  the  west  shore 
of  Sullivan's  Island,  about  5  miles  east- 
southeast  of  Charleston.  It  received  its 
name  in  honor  of  Col.  Moultrie,  an  oflScer 
*  of  the  Revolution,  who  here  successfully  re- 
sisted an  attack  from  9  British  vessels  in 
1776.  It  was  abandoned  by  the  Federal 
troops  in  December,  1860,  and  was  seized  by 
the  Confederates,  who  fired  from  it  some  of 
the  first  sh'ots  of  the  civil  war.  It  has  been 
garrisoned  by  U.  S.  troops  since  the  close  of 
the  war. 

Fort  Niagara.  On  the  right  bank  of  the 
Niagara  River,  in  the  county  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  It  was 
established  by  La  Salle  in  1678;  captured 
by  the  British  under  Sir  William  Johnson 
in  1759 ;  surrendered  to  and  occupied  by  the 
United  States  in  1796.  In  the  war  of  1812-15 
it  was  but  feebly  garrisoned,  and  on  December 
19,  1818,  a  force  of  1200  British  crossed  the 
river,  and  took  it  by  surprise,  killing  65  of 
the  garrison. 

Fort  Ninety-Six.  A  stockaded  fort  which 
was  situated  in  Abbeville  District,  6  miles 
^rom  the  Saluda  River.  It  received  its  name 
ft*om  being  96  miles  from  the  fh>ntier  fort 
Prince  George,  on  the  Keowee  River.  This 
fort  was  the  scene  of  many  exciting  events 
during  the  Revolutionary  war.  "With  a  gar- 
rison of  about  850  Tories  under  Lieut.-Col. 
John  Cruger,  it  was  besi^ed  by  the  Ameri- 
cans under  Gen.  Greene  for  twenty-seven 
days,  May-June,  1781 ;  but  just  as  his  efforts 
were  about  to  be  crowned  with  success,  Gen. 
Greene  was  obliged  to  retreat,  to  avoid  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  a  vastly  superior  Brit- 
ish force,  which  was  coming  to  relieve  the 
beleaguered  garrison. 

Port  Ontario.  An  inclosed  work  on  the 
west  bank  of  Osweeo  River,  built  in  1755, 
on  the  site  of  Fort  Oswego.  Here  were  the 
scenes  of  many  stirring  events  in  the  wars 
between  France  and  England,  and  of  a 
skirmish  in  1814. 

Port  Pickens.  A  fort  on  Santa  Rosa 
Island,  Pensacola  harbor,  Fla.  Lieut.  A. 
J.  Slemmer  in  January,  1861,  after  evacu- 
ating Fort  Barrancas,  held  this  post  against 
the  Confederates  until  reinforoea. 

Port  Pillow.  In  Lauderdale  Co.,  Tenn., 
by  land  about  40  miles  north  of  Memphis. 


It  was  erected  by  the  Confederates  durinr 
the  civil  war.  It  was  bombarded  by  Fedenu 
gunboats,  and  evacuated  by  the  Confed- 
erates, June  4,  1862.  On  April  12,  1864,  it 
was  captured  by  the  Confederates,  when 
took  place  an  indiscriminate  slaughter  of 
the  negro  troops  garrisoned  there. 

Fort  Plain.  A  Revolutionary  fortress, 
which  was  situated  near  the  junction  of  Os- 
quaga  Creek  and  the  Mohawk,  in  Mont- 
gomery Co.,  N.  Y.  For  a  while  it  was  an 
important  fortress,  affording  protection  to 
the  people  in  the  neighborhood,  and  form- 
ing a  key  to  the  communication  with  the 
Schoharie,  Cherry  Yalley,  and  Unadilla 
settlements.  On  August  21,  1780,  a  party 
of  500  Tories  and  Indians  marched  up 
within  cannon-shot  of  this  fort,  burned  58 
dwellings  and  as  many  barns,  destroyed  the 
crops,  and  carried  off  everything  of  value. 
Sixteen  of  the  inhabitants  were  slain,  and 
between  50  and  60  persons,  chiefiy  women 
and  children,  were  taken  prisoners. 

Fort  Pulaski.  Located  on  Cockspur 
Island,  at  the  head  of  Tybee  Roads,  com- 
manding both  channels  of  the  Savannah 
River.  It  was  named  after  a  Polish  patriot 
who  fought  in  the  American  war  of  the 
Revolution,  and  died  in  consequence  of 
wounds  received  in  the  attack  on  Savannah, 
October,  1779.  During  the  civil  war,  being 
in  possession  of  the  Confederates,  it  surren- 
dered to  the  Federals  under  Gen.  Hunter, 
April  10,  1862. 

Fort  Schuyler.  An  old  Revolutionary 
fort,  which  occupied  the  site  of  old  Fort 
Stanwiz,  and  was  built  on  the  present  site 
of  Rome,  N.  Y.  It  is  celebrated  in  early 
American  history  as  among  the  strongest 
forts  on  the  then  northern  frontier. 

Fort  St.  David.  A  town  of  Hindoetan, 
on  the  sea-coast  of  the  Camatic,  situated  on 
the  river  Tripapalore.  After  the  capture  of 
Madras  by  the  French  in  1746,  the  English 
were  besieged  here  without  success ;  and 
from  this  period  it  continued  the  head  of  ^e 
English  settlements  till  1758,  when  it  was 
taken  by  Lally,  after  a  short  siege,  and  the 
fortifications  were  destroyed. 

Fort  St.  Philip.  Situated  on  the  left  or 
north  bank  of  the  Mississippi  River,  nearly 
opposite  Fort  Jackson  (which  see). 

Fort  Sumter.  A  fort  celebrated  in  the 
annals  of  the  civil  war.  It  is  situated  on  a 
small  island  in  Charleston  harbor,  S.  C. 
between  8  and  4  miles  fh>m  the  city.  April 
12-18, 1861,  it  was  bombarded  and  captured 
by  the  Confederates,  who  thus  inaugurated 
the  civil  war.  It  was  reduced  to  a  ruinous 
condition  during  the  siegd  of  Charleston,  in 
the  summer  of  1868,  but  was  held  by  the 
Confederates  until  February  18,  1865. 

Fort  Taylor.  An  inclosed  casemated 
pentagonal  brick- work  in  Key  West  harbor, 
Fla.,  commenced  1845. 

Fort  Trumbull.  Situated  in  the  harbor 
of  New  London,  Conn.,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Thames  River.  It  is  an  inclosed  work, 
and  was  commenced  in  1889. 
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Fort  Wadsworth.  A  permanent  fortifl- 
cation  on  Staten  Island,  weet  of  the  Nar- 
rows, ooromanding  the  entrance  on  that 
side  of  New  York  narbor,  distant  from  Fort 
Hamilton  1  mile. 

Fort  Wagner.    See  Mobris  l8LAin>. 

Fort  Washington.  A  strong  earthwork 
erected  during  the  Bevolutionary  war  upon 
the  highest  eminence  on  Manhattan  Island, 
at  a  point  now  between  181st  and  186th 
StreeU,  New  York  City.  During  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  and  nearly  8000  Americans  were 
captured. 

Fort  Wayne.  A  U.  S.  fortification  in 
Wayne  Co.,  Mich.,  just  below  Detroit. 
It  is  intended  to  command  the  navigation  of 
the  Detroit  River. 

Port  William  Henry.  A  Revolutionary 
fort  near  the  head  of  Lake  George,  N.  i . 
During  the  wars  of  the  colonies  it  was  cap- 
tured by  the  French  and  Indians  in  1757. 

Fort  Winthrop.  One  of  the  defenses  of 
Boston  harbor,  Mass.,  on  Ck>vernor'8  Island, 
the  former  site  of  old  Fort  Warren.  It  is  a 
small  inclosed  quadrangular  work,  with  ex- 
terior open  barbette  batteries:  commenced 
1844. 

Fort  Wood.  On  Bedloe's  Island,  New 
York  harbor,  and  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
H  miles  southwest  of  the  Battery.  It  was 
erected  in  1841,  and  mounted  71  guns. 

Fort  Wool.  A  large  unfinished  inclosed 
casemated  work  or  **  rip-rap"  foundation, 
formerly  called  Fort  Camoun,  designed  for 
the  defense  of  Hampton  Roads,  Va. 

Fortalice.  A  small  outwork  of  a  fortifi- 
cation ;  a  fortilage ;— called  9}ao  farielaee. 

Ported.  Furnished  with  or  guarded  by 
forts ;  strengthened  or  defended,  as  by  forts. 

Forth.    The  ancient  name  for  ford. 

Forth  Mountains.  A  range  in  the  county 
of  Wexford,  Ireland,  celebrated  for  being 
the  rendezvous  of  15,000  insurgents,  who, 
in  1798,  met  here  previous  to  the  attack  and 
capture  of  the  town  of  Wexford. 

Portifiable.    Capable  of  being  fortified. 

Fortification.  Is  the  art  of  fortifying  a 
town,  or  other  place ;  or  of  putting  it  in  su<^ 
a  posture  of  defense  that  every  one  of  its 
piuts  defend^,  and  is  defended  by  some  other 
parts,  by  means  of  ramparts,  parapets,  ditches, 
and  other  outworks ;  to  the  end  that  a  small 
number  of  men  within  may  be  able  to  defend 
themselves  for  a  considerable  time  against 
the  assaults  of  a  numerous  army  without ;  so 
that  the  enemy  in  attacking  them  must  of 
necessity  suifer  great  loss.  There  are  various 
kinds  of  fortification,  as  defensive  and  offend 
«tve,  naturaly  ariifieial,  and  permanent  De- 
fensive fariification  is  the  art  of  surrounding 
a  place  by  works  so  disposed  as  to  render  it 
capable  of  a  lasting  defense  against  a  besieg- 
ing army.  Offensive  iorHfieatwn  compre- 
hends the  various  works  employed  in  con- 
ducting a  siege.  Natural  fortifieatum  consists 
of  those  obstacles  which  nature  affords  to 
retard  the  progress  of  an  enemy;  such  as 
woods,  deep  ravines,  rocks,  marshes,  etc 


Ariijieial  fortification  is  that  which  is  raised 
by  human  ingenuity  to  aid  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  the  ground,  or  supply  its  defi- 
ciencies. It  is  divided  into  j^^rman^n^  and 
field  foriificaiion.  Permanent  fortification  is 
intended  for  the  defense  of  towns,  frontiers, 
and  seaports,  and  is  constructed  of  durable 
materials  in  time  of  peace;  while  field  forti- 
fication  being  raised  only  for  the  temporary 
purpose  of  protecting  troops  in  the  field,  its 
materials  are  those  affordea  by  local  circum- 
stances and  a  limited  time.  For  the  princi- 
pal parts  of  a  regular  fortress,  see  Banqubttb, 
Bastion,  Batabdsau,  Bbbm,Caponnibbs, 
cayalibr,  citadbl,  cobdon,  countbb- 

SCABP,  COVBBBD  WaT,  CbOWN-WOBK,  Cu- 

KBTTB,  Curtain,  Ditch,  Embbabtjrbs,  En- 
CBiNTB,  BNysLOPB,  Epatjlbmbnt,  Escabf, 
Bsplanadb,  Facbs,  Plank,  FlIKchb,  or 
Abbow,    Fbaisbs,    Glacis,    Hornwobk, 

LiNBS,  L00P-H0LB8,LUNBTTB8andTENAlL- 

L0N8,  Outworks,  Palisadbs,  Paballels, 
or  Places  of  Abms,  Pabapet,  Ramps, 
Rampabt,  Ravelin,  Redan,  Redoubt, 
Rev ETMENT,  Sallyports, Slope  Interior, 
Stab  Poet,  Tenaille,  TEBBE-PLEiN,TftTE8 
DE  PoNT,  Traverses,  Ziozaos,  or  Botauz 
OF  Communication. 

Fortification,  Elementary.  By  some 
likewise  called  the  theory  of  fortification, 
consists  in  tracing  the  plans  and  profiles  of 
a  fortification  on  paper,  with  scales  and 
compasses ;  and  examining  the  systems  pro- 
posed by  different  authors,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover their  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

Fortification,  Front  of.  Consists  of  all  the 
works  constructed  upon  anv  one  side  of  a 
regular  pK)lygon,  whether  placed  within  or 
without  the  exterior  side.  Some  authors 
give  a  more  limited  sense  to  the  term  <*  front 
of  fortification, ''  by  confining  it  to  two  half 
bastions  joined  by  a  curtain. 

Fortification,  Irregular.  Is  that  in  which, 
from  the  nature  of  the  ground  or  other 
causes,  the  several  works  have  not  their  due 
proportions  according  to  rule ;  irregularitv, 
nowever,  does  not  necessarily  imply  weak- 
ness. 

Fortification,  Practical.  Consists  in  form- 
ing a  project  of  a  fortification,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  other  necessary 
circumstances,  to  trace  it  on  the  ground,  and 
to  execute  the  project,  together  with  all  the 
military  buildings,  such  as  magazines,  store- 
houses, barracks,  bridges,  etc. 

Fortification,  Regular.  Is  that  in  which 
the  works  are  constructed  on  a  regular  poly- 
gon, and  which  has  its  corresponding  parts 
equal  to  each  other. 

Fortification,  Semi-permanent.  During 
the  civil  war  in  America,  1861-65,  it  became 
necessary  to  construct  strong  fortifications 
for  large  cities  in  a  short  time.  These  cir- 
cumstances gave  rise  to  a  new  kind  of  forti- 
fication combining  certain  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  both  permanent  and  field  works, 
which  were  called  semi-permanent  works. 

-Fortified.  Strengthened  and  secured  by 
forU. 
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Fortify.  To  strengthen  and  secure  by 
forts,  batteries,  and  other  works  of  art ;  to 
render  defensible  against  an  attack  by  hos- 
tile forces,  or  capable  of  standing  a  siege. 

Fortilafc.  A  little  fort;  a  block-house. 
Now  obeoTete. 

Fortin.  A  little  fort;  a  field  fort;  a 
sconce ;  a  fortlet.    Now  obsolete. 

Fortlet.    A  little  fort. 

Fortress.  Is  a  fortified  city  or  town,  or 
any  piece  of  ground  so  strongly  fortified  as 
to  be  capable  of  resisting  an  attack  carried 
on  against  it,  according  to  rule.  Also,  as  a 
verb,  to  furnish  with  fortresses ;  to  guard ; 
to  fortify. 

Forward.  A  word  of  command  given 
when  troops  are  to  resume  their  march  after 
a  temporary  interruption. 

Fosseway.  One  of  the  military  Roman 
roads  in  England,  so  called  from  the  ditches 
on  both  sides. 

Fotheringay.  A  village  of  England,  in 
Northamptonshire.  Richard  III.  was  born 
in  the  castle  of  this  place,  and  Mary,  aueen 
of  Scots,  was  imprisoned  and  executed  here. 
James  I.  razed  it  to  the  ground  after  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne. 

Foucade,  or  Fougade.    A  small  mine. 

Fougasses.  A  description  of  small  mines, 
constructed  in  front  of  the  weakest  parts  of 
a  fortification,  as  the  salient  angles  and  £sce6 
not  defended  by  a  cross-fire. 

Fougass  Shell.  A  row  of  loaded  shells  in 
A  box  mvided  into  two  compartments.  The 
lower  compartment  is  filled  with  powder. 
The  box  is  only  just  covered  by  the  earth. 
The  fougass  is  fired  by  a  fuze,  electricity,  or 
a  tube  which  explodes  when  trodden  upon. 

Fougass,  Stone.  A  sort  of  natural  mortar 
formed  by  an  excavation  in  the  ground.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  excavation  is  placed  the 
charge  in  a  box,  over  this  comes  a  shield  of 
wood,  and  over  that  again  is  placed  about  5 
cubic  yards  of  stones,  each  oi  which  should 
weigh  not  less  than  1  pound.  The  excava- 
tion is  in  the  shape  of  a  frustrum  of  a  cone, 
and  makes  an  angle  of  about  40®  with  the 
horizon.  The  charge  is  about  80  pounds  of 
powder,  and  the  stones  will  fall  over  a  par- 
allelogram about  110  yards  by  120  yards. 

Fougeres.  A  town  and  parish  of  France, 
28  miles  northeast  from  Rennes.  This  town 
was  the  scene  pf  many  engagements  between 
the  English  and  the  French,  from  the  11th 
to  the  15th  centuries. 

Fougstte  (Fr.).  An  Indian  sky-rocket, 
A  species  of  firework  which  is  frequentlv 
usea  bv  the  Asiatics.  It  is  made  of  tne  hol- 
low tube  of  the  bamboo,  of  a  very  large  size, 
filled  with  -the  usual  composition  of  rockets. 
The  rod  is  only  a  part  of  the  same  bamboo, 
the  greater  part  ot  which  is  cut  away. 

Foughard.  Near  Armagh ,  Northern  Ire- 
land. Here  Edward,  brother  of  Robert 
Bruce,  after  invading  Ireland  in  1816,  was 
defeated  by  Sir  John  Bermingham  in  1818. 
Bruce  was  killed  by  Roger  de  Maupis,  a 
burgess  of  Dundalk. 

I^uiller  {Fr,).    To  search.    In  a  military 


sense,  it  signifies  to  detach  small  bodies  of 
infantry  round  the  flanks  of  a  column  that 
is  marching  through  a  wood,  for  thepurpose 
of  discovering  an  ambuscade,  and  of  giving 
timely  notice  that  it  may  be  avoided.  The 
same  precaution  is  necessary  when  a  body  of 
men  advance  towards  or  enter  a  village. 

Fouling.  The  action  of  gunpowder  in 
dirtying  the  bore  of  a  gun.  Cannon  for 
this  and  other  reasons  are  sponged  after  each 
round. 

Foundation.  In  military  architecture,  is 
that  part  of  a  building  which  is  under- 
ground, or  the  mass  of  stone,  brick,  etc, 
which  supports  a  building,  or  upon  which 
the  walls  of  a  superstructure  are  raised ;  or 
it  is  the  cofifer  or  oed  dug  below  the  level  of 
the  ground  to  raise  a  building  upon. 

Founder.  A  person  who  casts  cannon, 
etc. 

Foundery.  In  military  matters,  the  art 
of  casting  all  kinds  of  ordnance,  such  as 
cannon,  mortars,  etc 

Fouxulry.  A  place  for  casting  all  kinds 
of  ordnance ;  a  foundery. 

Four.  A  place  of  confinement  in  Paris  to 
which  vagabonds  and  persons  who  could  not 
give  any  satisfactory  account  of  themselves 
were  committed ;  and  when  once  shut  up 
had  their  names  registered,  and  were  enlisted 
for  the  old  French  government.  These 
Fours  added  annually  2000  men  at  least  to 
the  kind's  regular  armv ;  by  which  means 
the  capital  was  relieved  of  a  multitude  of 
thieves,  pickpockets,  etc. 

Foura!ge  (Fr.),  Forage ;  in  the  artillery, 
it  is  used  figuratively  to  signify  hay,  straw, 
or  anything  cUe  of  vegetable  growth,  which 
is  used  to  ram  into  the  bore  of  a  cannon  for 
the  purpose  of  cleansing  it. 

Fourager  (Fr.),  To  forage,  or  look  about 
for  provender  and  provisions.  It  likewise 
means  among  the  French  to  ravage,  desolate, 
pillage,  and  waste  a  country  for  the  purpose 
of  throwing  the  inhabitants  into  disorder. 
The  word  is  derived  from  foreu  ctgere^  or  to 
seek  for  forage  in  the  field. 

Fourier  (Fr.),  A  quartermaster  belong- 
ing to  a  cavalry  or  infantry  regiment.  In 
Prance  there  werefouriers-mt^ora  who  com- 
posed a  part  of  the  cavalry  staff.  Sergeani^ 
fourier  and  corporcU-fourter  answer  to  our 
quartermaster-sergeant. 

Foumiment  (Fr. ).  A  horn  formerly  used, 
which  held  about  1  pound  of  gunpowder  to 
prime  cannon.  It  was  likewise  used  by  cav- 
alry and  infantry  soldiers,  who  slung  it  across 
their  shoulders.  The  artillerists  kept  it  in  a 
belt. 

Fowley.  A  decayed  seaport  town  of  Eng^ 
land,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  small  river  of  the  same  name. 
It  became  famous  in  the  old  French  wars, 
and  in  1847  sent  87  tall  ships  to  the  si^e  of 
Calais.  It  was  burned  by  the  French  in  1457. 

Fowling-piece.  A  term  sometimes  ap* 
plied  to  shot-guns  of  large  caliber  and  gr^ 
power,  for  shooting  ducks,  geese,  and  other 
large  birds. 
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Fox.    The  old  EDglish  broadsword. 

Fox  Indians.  A  tribe  of  American  ab- 
ori^nes  of  the  Algonkin  stock,  associated 
wiUi  the  Sacs.  They  formerly  dwelt  in  the 
southern  part  of  Iowa,  but  now  occupy  lands 
in  Indian  Territory.     See  Indians  akd 

THBIB  AOBNCIES. 

Fraiaers  (Fr.).  To  plait,  knead,  or  drill. 
In  a  military  sense  to  fraise  or  fence ;  -as, 
fraiser  un  battalion,  is  to  fraise  or  fence  all 
the  infantrymen  with  pikes,  to  oppose  the 
irruption  of  cavalry,  should  it  charge  them 
in  a  plain.  At  present  it  means  to  secure  a 
battalion  by  opposing  bayonets  obliquely 
forward,  or  crosswavs  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  render  it  impossible  for  horsemen  to  act 
against  it. 

Fraises.  Rpws  of  palisades  planted  hor- 
izontally, or  nearly  so,  as  at  the  edge  of  a 
ditch,  or  on  the  steep  exterior  of  a  parapet. 
Fraises  are  generally  7  or  8  feet  long,  and 
about  6  inches  thick.  When  an  army  in- 
trenches itself,  the  parapets  of  the  retrench- 
ment are  often  fhiised  in  the  parts  exposed 
to  an  attack.  To /raise  a  battalion  is  to  line 
or  cover  it  every  way  with  bayonets,  that  it 
may  withstand  the  shock  of  a  body  of  horse. 

France.  A  country  of  Western  Europe, 
which  was  known  to  -the  Romans  by  the 
name  of  Gaul  (which  see).  In  the  decline 
of  their  power  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Franks,  a  people  of  Germany,  then  innabit- 
ing  Franconia,  where  they  became  known 
about  240.  These  invaders  gave  the  name 
to  the  kinedom  (Franken-rtCy  Frank's 
Kingdom) ;  but  the  Gauls,  being  by  far  the 
more  numerous,  are  the  real  ancestors  of  the 
modern  French.  For  details  of  important 
events  in  France,  see  separate  articles. 

Franches  (-FV.).  I/es  campagnies  fran- 
ehesy  free  companies,  were  bodies  of  men 
detached  and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
army,  having  each  a  chief,  or  commandant. 
They  consisted  chiefly  of  dragoons,  hussars, 
etc.,  and  their  peculiar  duty  was  to  make 
irruptions  into  an  enemy's  country.  They 
may  not  improperly  be  called  land-pirates, 
as  their  chief  occupation  was  to  harass  and 
plunder  the  enemy  and  his  adherents,  in 
whatever  manner  they  could,  without  pay- 
ing any  regard  to  military  forms.  The  per- 
sons who  composed  these  corps  were  termed 
partisans.  The^  always  accompanied  the 
main  army  in  time  of  war,  and  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  different  garrison  towns 
in  France  during  peace.  They  were  common 
to  every  power  in  Europe;  the  Pandours 
and  Hulans  were  of  this  description.  They 
were  the  worst  afflictions  of  war ;  and  gen- 
erally as  fatal  to  their  friends  as  to  their 
enemies. 

Francisque  {Pr.),  A  battle-axe ;  an  an- 
cient weapon  formed  like  an  axe,  used 
principally  by  the  Franks. 

Franco- Prussian  War.  The  origin  of 
this  dreadful  series  of  sanguinary  conflicts  is 
ascribed  to  the  jealousv  of  the  emperor  of 
the  French  of  the  greauy  increased  power 
of  Prossia,  in  consequence  of  the  successful 


issue  of  the  war  with  Denmark  in  1864,  and 
more  especially  of  that  with  Austria  in 
1866.  iy  these  events  the  German  Confed- 
eration was  annulled,  and  the  North  Ger- 
man Confederation  established  under  the 
supremacy  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  whose 
territories  were  also  enlarged  by  the  an- 
nexation of  Hanover,  Hesse-Casel,  Nassau, 
Frankfort,  and  other  provinces.  This  great 
augmentation  of  the  power  of  Prussia  was 
mainly  due  to  the  policy  of  Count  Bismarck- 
Schonnausen,  prime  minister.  In  March, 
1857,  a  dispute  arose  through  the  emperor's 
proposals  for  the  purchase  of  Luxemburg  of 
the  kine  of  Holland,  which  was  strongly 
opposed  by  Prussia,  but  the  affair  was  event- 
ually settled,  by  a  conference  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  great  powers  declaring 
Luxemburg  neutral.  Both  governments, 
however,  had  prepared  for  the  impending 
struggle,  and  tne  crisis  came  when  Prince 
Leopold  of  Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen  con- 
sented to  become  a  candidate  for  the  throne 
of  Spain,  about  July  8,  1870.  This  was 
violently  denounced  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, and  eventually,  after  some  negotia- 
tion and  the  intervention  of  Great  Britain, 
the  prince,  with  the  consent  of  his  sover- 
eign, declined  the  proffered  crown.  This 
submission  did  not  satisfy  the  French  gov- 
ernment and  nation,  and  the  demand  for  a 
guarantee  against  the  repetition  of  such  an 
acceptance  irritated  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, and  led  to  the  termination  of  the  ne- 
gotiations. War  was  declared  by  the  em- 
peror July  16,  1870,  and  actually  com- 
menced about  July  28.  It  did  not  end  until 
January  27,  1871,  and  France  was  overrun 
by  the  victorious  Prussians  and  their  auxil- 
iaries. On  May  10,  1871,  a  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  was  concluded  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  and  on  account  oC  the  rapid  payment 
of  the  war  expenses  the  last  German  soldier 
left  French  soil  in  July,  1878.  For  impor- 
tant battles  and  engagements  during  the 
war,  see  separate  articles. 

Franconia  (Ger.  Franken),  An  old 
duchy,  afterwards  a  circle  of  the  Germanic 
empire,  between  Upper  Saxony,  the  Upper 
ana  Lower  Rhine,  Swabia,  Bavaria,  and 
Bohemia.  Since  1806,  it  has  been  divided 
between  the  grand  duchies  of  Baden  and 
Hesse,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  Sax- 
ony. 

Franc-Tireurs.  Literally  free-shooters, 
a  name  given  to  French  soldiers  durine  the 
Crimean  war,  who  were  stationed  as  sharp- 
shooters. In  the  republican  wars  the  name 
was  also  given  to  certain  corps  of  light  in- 
fantry. Durins  the  Franco-German  war 
the  name  was  also  applied  to  a  class  of  com- 
batants among  the  French,  who  carried  on  a 
partisan  warfare. 

Prankfort-on-the-Main.  A  city  of  Pros- 
sia,  province  of  Hesse-Nassau,  to  which  it 
was  annexed  in  1866.  It  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Main.  Said  to  have  been 
a  free  ci^  in  1174,  and  suffered  much  by  the 
wars  of  France.    It  was  entered  by  the  rrus- 
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sians,  who  exacted  heayy  supplies,  July  16, 
1866. 

Frankfort -on- the- Oder.  A  well-built 
town  of  Prussia,  capital  of  the  proviuce  of 
Brandenbura^,  48  miles  southeast  from  Ber- 
lin. It  suffered  much  from  marauders  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  in  the  Thirty  Tears' 
War.  Near  Frankfort,  on  August  12, 1759, 
Frederick  of  Prussia  was  defeated  by  the 
Bussians  and  Austriahs.  See  Gunmsbsdorf. 

Franklin.  In  the  southern  part  of  Ten- 
nessee, near  the  boundary-line  of  Alabama. 
A  severe  engagement  took  place  here  be- 
tween the  Union  and  Confederate  forces 
under  Oens.  Schofield  and  Hood  respectively, 
November  80,  1864. 

Pranks.  A  name  given  to  a  combination 
of  the  Northwestern  (German  tribes  about 
240,  which  invaded  Gaul  and  other  parts  of 
the  empire  with  various  success. 

Praser  Gun.  See  Ordkakcs,  Woolwich 
Gun. 

Fraud.  See  Appendix,  Articlss  or 
War,  60. 

Fray.  Affray ;  combat ;  duel ;  broil ;  con- 
test. 

Fraaier's  Farm,  Battle  of.  See  Glen- 
da  lb. 

Fredericia.  A  fortified  town  of  Den  mark, 
in  Jutland,  on  the  Little  Belt.  It  was  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  Prussia  in  1864. 

Fredericksburg.  A  city  of  Spottsylvania 
Co.,  Va.,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Bappa- 
hannock  Biver.  On  December  10,  1862, 
Gen.  Burnside  and  the  Federal  army  of  the 
Potomac  crossed  the  small  deep  river  of  the 
Bappahannock.  On  December  11,  Fred- 
ericksburg was  bombarded  by  the  Federals 
and  destroyed.  On  the  13th  commenced  a 
series  of  most  desperate  yet  unsuccessful  at- 
tacks on  the  Confederate  works,  defended  by 
Gens.  Lee,  Jackson,  Longstreet,  and  others. 
Gen.  Hooker  cross€»d  the  river  with  reserves, 
and  joined  in  the  conflict  in  vain.  The 
Federal  army  recrossed  the  Bappahannock 
December  16  and  16.  This  battle  was  one 
of  the  severest  of  the  war.  Fredericksburg 
was  the  scene  of  several  bloody*battles  during 
the  civil  war. 

Frederickshald.  A  town  of  Norway,  at 
the  influx  of  the  Tistedals-elf  into  the  Ide- 
fiord,  55  miles  southeast  from  Christiania. 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was  killed  here  in 
the  trenches  before  the  fortress  of  Frederick- 
steen,  on  December  11,  1718. 

Frederickshamm,  or  Hamina.  A  forti- 
fied town  of  Finland.  The  treatv  which 
ceded  Finland  to  Bussia  was  signed  here  in 
1809. 

Freebooter.  One  who  wanders  about  for 
plunder ;  a  robber ;  a  pillager ;  a  plunderer. 

Freebootery.  The  act,  practice,  or  gains 
of  a  firee  hooter ;  freebooting. 

Freebooting.  Bobbery ;  plunder ;  a  pil- 
laging. Also  acting  the  freebooter;  prac- 
ticing the  freebooter ;  robbing. 

Freehold.  A  village,  the  capital  of  Mon- 
mouth Co.,  N.  J.  Near  here  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Monmouth,  June  28, 1778. 


Free-lances.  Were  roving  companies  of 
knights  and  men-at-arms,  who,  siter  the 
Crusades  had  ceased  to  give  them  employ- 
ment, wandered  from  state  to  state,  selling 
their  services  to  anv  lord  who  was  willing 
to  purchase  their  aid  in  the  perpetual  feucE 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  They  played  their  most 
prominent  part  in  Italy,  where  Uiey  were 
Known  as  dmdottieri  (which  see). 

Fregellse  (FregeUanuM;  now  Ceprano). 
An  ancient  and  important  town  of  the 
Volsci,  on  the  Liris,  in  Latium,  conquered 
by  the  Bomans,  and  colonized  828  b.o.  It 
took  part  with  the  allies  in  the  Social  war, 
and  was  destroyed  by  Opimius. 

Fregoaa,  or  Fregose  (in  the  plural  Fre^ 
goti),  A  Genoese  family,  which  in  the  14th 
century  gained  distinction  among  the  popu- 
lar party,  and  by  their  rivalry  witn  the 
Adomi  occasioned  frequent  civil  wars.  Fr^ 
goso  (Domenico),  became  dog^e  of  Gknoa  in 
1870.  He  conquered  the  isle  of  Cyprus  and 
was  deposed  in  1878.  Pietro  was  a  brother 
of  the  preceding ;  he  commanded  the  arma- 
ment which  conquered  Cyprus  in  1878,  and 
in  1898  was  elected  doge.  Thomas  was 
elected  doge  in  1415;  being  attacked  by  Al- 
fonso of  Aragon  and  the  Duke  of  Milan,  he 
made  a  brave  resistance,  and  was  forced  to 
retire  from  Genoa  in  1421.  Pietro  was 
elected  in  1450,  and  for  eight  years  main- 
tained his  power  against  Alfonso  of  Aragon 
and  the  Adomi ;  he  was  killed  in  an  attempt 
to  expel  the  French  from  Gtenoa  in  1459. 
There  were  several  other  doges  of  this  family 
in  Gtenoa. 

Frijus.  A  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Var,  45  miles  northeast 
from  Toulon.  It  was  here  that  Bonaparte 
landed  on  his  return  from  Egypt  in  the 
autumn  of  1799;  and  here  also  he  disem- 
barked after  his  escape  fh>m  Elba  in  1814. 

French  Fury,  The.  A  name  given,  in 
history,  to  the  attempt  made  by  the  Duke  of 
Anjou  to  carry  Antwerp  by  storm,  January 
17,  1588.  The  whole  ot  his  force  was  either 
killed  or  taken  captive  in  less  than  an  hour. 

Frencbtown.  In  Canada;  it  was  taken 
from  the  British  by  the  American  p^neral 
Winchester,  January  22,  1818,  dunng  the 
second  war  with  the  United  States.  It  was 
retaken  by  the  British  forces  under  Cten. 
Proctor  January  24,  and  the  American  com- 
mander and  troops  were  made  prisoners. 

French  Projectile.    See  Projectilk. 

Fr^teval.  A  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Loir-et-Cher,  9  miles  north- 
east from  Yenddme.  In  1194  the  army  of 
Philip  Augustus  was  defeated  here  by  the 
English. 

Friction  Plates.  Plates  used  to  check  the 
recoil  of  guns.  See  Bjeooil  and  Elbwick 
Compressor. 

Friction  Primer.  In  gunnery,  consists 
of  a  short  tube  of  metal  inserted  into  a  hole 
near  the  top  of  a  larger  tube,  and  soldered 
in  that  position.  The  short  tube  is  lined 
with  a  composition  fnade  by  mixing  together 
one  part  of  chlorate  of  potassa  and  two  of 
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sulphuret  of  antimonj,  formed  into  a  paste 
witn  gum-water.  A  serrated  wire  {mssee 
through  the  short  tube  and  hole  opposite  to 
it  in  the  side  of  the  long  one,  the  open  end 
of  the  short  tube  being  compressed  with 
nippers,  and  the  wire  at  the  end  of  the  ser- 
rated part  doubled  under  to  prevent  dis- 
Slacement.  The  other  end  of  the  wire  is 
oubled  and  twisted  by  machinery.  The 
long  tube  is  filled  with  rifie-powder,  its 
upper  end  being  covered  with  shellac-var- 
msn  blackened  with  lamp-black,  and  its 
lower  end  closed  with  shoemaker's  wax  and 
dipped  into  varnish.  One  great  advantage 
of  tne  friction  tube  is  that  it  gives  an  enemy 
at  night  no  clue  to  the  position  of  a  piece  as 
does  the  lighted  port-fire  or  slow-match. 

Friedland.  A  town  of  East  Prussia,  in 
the  circle  of  Konigsberg,  on  the  Alle.  This 
place  is  famous  for  being  the  scene  of  the 
DatUe  gained  by  Napoleon  I.  over  the  Rus- 
sians and  Prussians  on  June  14,  1807,  and 
which  led  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit. 

Prill.  Was  an  ornamental  appendage  to 
the  shirt  which  officers  and  soldiers  generally 
wore  with  regimentals.  A  small  aperture 
was  usually  made  at  the  top  to  admit  the 
book  and  eye  of  the  uniform  coat.  Enlisted 
men  generally  wore  frills  detached  ft*om  the 
coat. 

Frisians.  Were  an  ancient  Teutonic  race, 
dwelling  together  with  the  Baiavit  the  Bnic- 
terij  and  the  Chauei,  in  the  extreme  north- 
west of  Germany,  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Rhine  and  Ems.  They  became  tributaries 
of  Rome  under  Drusus,  and  for  a  time  re- 
mained faithfiil  to  the  Roman  alliance;  but, 
in  28,  they  were  driven  to  hostilities  by  the 
oppression  of  their  protectors,  and  although 
partially  subdued,  they  again  rose  against 
the  Romans  under  Civilis.  Thev  were  de- 
feated and  compelled  to  embrace  Christianity 
in  689  and  786. 

Frisrutter.  An  instrument  made  of  iron, 
and  used  for  the  purpose  of  blocking  up  a 
haven  or  a  river.  The  beams  through  which 
the  upright  bars  pass  must  be  12  feet  in 
length,  and  the  upright  bars  that  go  through 
the  beam  must  oe  of  that  length  so  tlutt 
when  one  of  these  iron  frisruttera  is  let 
down  into  a  haven  or  river,  the  perpendic- 
ular bars  of  this  iron  instrument  snail  be 
deep  enough  to  reach  at  high  water  within 
5  feet  of  the  surface. 

FrtuH.  An  old  province  of  Italv,  belong- 
ing to  Venice ;  made  a  duchy  by  Alboin  the 
Lombard,  when  he  established  his  kingdom 
about  670.  It  was  conquered  by  Charle- 
magne; and  Uenri,  a  Frenchman,  made 
duke,  who  was  assassinated  in  799.  It  was 
conquered  by  Venice  in  1420. 

Frock.  In  the  British  service,  the  undress 
T^imental  coat  of  the  guards,  artillery,  and 
royal  marines. 

Frogged.  A  term  used  in  regard  to  uni- 
forms, and  applied  to  stripes  or  workings 
of  braid  or  lace,  as  ornaments,  mostly  on  the 
breast,  on  the  plain  cloth  of  which  a  coat  is 
made. 


Fronde  (Fr,),  A  sling.  This  weapon 
was  used  in  France  by  the  Huguenots  at 
Sancerre,  as  late  as  the  year  1672,  in  order  to 
save  their  powder.  There  were  two  kinds 
one  which  was  used  in  throwing  a  stone  from 
the  arm,  and  the  other  that  was  fixed  to  a 
lever,  and  was  so  contrived  that  a  large 
quantity  of  stones  might  be  thrown  out  of  a 
machine,  either  from  a  camp  into  a  besieged 
town,  or  A*om  a  town  into  the  enemy's  camp. 
This  machine  has  been  used  since  the  in- 
vention of  cannon.  The  fronde  or  sling  was 
used  by  the  Romans  on  three  different  oc- 
casions, viz.:  when  they  sent  their  light- 
armed  men,  called  velitea,  forward  to  skirmish 
before  a  general  engagement;  when  they 
wished  to  drive  the  enemy  from  under  the 
walls  of  a  town  which  they  were  preparing 
to  storm,  and  finally  to  harass  and  wound 
themen  in  the  enemy's  works.  This  weapon, 
in  fact,  together  with  the  bow  and  arrow, 
may  be  numbered  among  the  primitive  arms 
of  mankind. 

Fronde,  Civil  Wars  of  the.  These  oc- 
curred in  France  in  the  minority  of  Louis 
XIV.  (1648-68),  during  the  government  of 
the  queen,  Anne  of  Austria,  and  Cardinal 
Mazurin,  between  the  followers  of  the  court 
and  the  nobility,  and  the  Parliament  and 
the  citizens.  The  latter  were  called  Fron- 
deiira  (alingera),  it  is  said,  from  an  incident 
in  a  street  quarrel. 

Front.  A  word  of  command  signifying 
that  the  men  are  to  face  to  their  proper 
front;  also  to  cast  their  eyes  to  the  f^ont 
after  dressing. 

Front.  The  foremost  rank  of  a  battalion, 
squadron,  or  any  other  body  of  men.  Hie 
front  of  a  gun  is  the  direction  in  which  the 
muzzle  points;  but  when  a  field-piece  is 
limbered,  its  front  is  the  direction  in  which 
the  pole  points.  The  front  of  a  work  or  forti- 
fication IS  the  side  it  presents  to  the  enemy. 
The  front  of  an  ctrmy^  except  in  retreating, 
is  the  side  towards  the  enemy.  A  column  is 
said  to  be  right  in  front  when  it  is  formed 
by  facing  or  wheeling  to  the  right. 

Front,  Bastioned.  A  curtain  connecting 
two  half  bastions. 

Front  of  Operations.    See  Strategy. 

Frontal.  A  front  piece ;  something  worn 
on  the  forehead  or  face ;  or  the  met^  face- 
guard  of  a  soldier. 

Froihted.  Formed  with  a  firont;  as, 
fronted  brigades. 

Frontier.  That  part  of  a  country  which 
fronts  or  faces  another  country ;  the  marches ; 
the  border,  confines,  or  extreme  part  of  a 
country,  bordering  on  another  country; 
hence,  a  fortified  or  guarded  position.  Also, 
lying  on  the  exterior  part;  aSi  &  frontier 
town.  Acquired  on  a  frontier ;  as,  fh>ntier 
experience. 

Frontiera.    A  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 

Province  of  Alemtejo,  16  miles  from  Estremos. 
'he  Spaniards  were  defeated  here  in  1668  by 
the  Portuguese  under  Schomberg. 
Froschweiler.    See  Worth. 
Frumentarius.    A  Roman  soldier,  whose 
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dutj  was  to  bring  supplies  of  provisions  to 
the  army,  and  the  earliest  notice  of  all  hostile 
movements.  Thev  were  also,  under  the 
Roman  empire,  officers  who  acted  as  spies 
in  the  provinces,  and  reported  to  the  emperor 
whatever  seemed  worthy  of  note.  They 
appear  to  have  derived  this  appellation  ft'om 
their  gathering  news  in  the  same  way  that 
the  Frumentarii  or  purvevors  collected  corn. 

Fuel.  The  matter  or  aliment  of  fire ;  any- 
thing capable  of  ignition.  There  is  a  certain 
allowance  of  fuel  made  by  government  to 
regiments  and  companies.  Officers  in  the 
TT.  8.  army,  at  the  present  time,  buy  their 
fiiel ;  in  other  countries  it  is  ftimished. 

Fuente-la-Higuera.  A  city  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Valtocia.  At  this  place 
Jouixlan,  Soult,  and  Suchet,  after  the  rout 
of  Salamanca,  met  with  their  retreating 
forces,  and  held  a  council  how  best  to  get 
back  into  France,  when  Ballesteros,  by  re- 
fusing to  obey  Wellington's  order,  opened 
the  way  for  them  to  Madrid,  in  October, 
1812. 

Puehterabia.  A  very  ancient  city  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Guipuscoa.  The 
Prince  of  Oond^  was  repulsed  here  by  the 
admiral  of  Castile,  1688.  In  1794  the  French 
completely  dismantled  the  place. 

Fuentes  de  Onore.  A  small  town  of 
Spain,  16  miles  from  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  It 
was  the  scene  of  some  sharp  fighting  in  May, 
1811,  between  the  French  and  the  British. 

Fugitive.  One  who  fees  fh>m  his  station 
or  duty;  a  deserter;  one  who  flees  from 
danger.  One  who  has  fled  or  deserted  and 
taken  refUge  under  another  power,  or  one 
who  has  tod  from  punishment. 

Fugleman  (an  incorrect  method  of  pro- 
nouncing ilugelman),  A  well-drilled  intel- 
ligent soldier  advanced  in  front  of  the  line, 
to  give  the  time  in  the  manual  and  platoon 
exercises.  The  word  Jtugel  is  derived  firom 
the  Germans,  and  signifies  a  wing ;  the  man 
having  been  originally  posted  on  the  right 
wing. 

Fulcrum.  A  cast-iron  post  at  the  breech 
of  large  cannon  used  as  a  support  for  an  iron 
bar  in  giving  elevations ;  called  also  ratchet 
post. 

Full  Charges.  The  charges  of  powder 
required  in  actual  service. 

Full  Pay.  The  fiill  amount  of  an  officer's 
regimental  pay.  When  an  officer  receives 
that  he  is  said  to  be  on  full  pay. 

Full  Pay,  Retired.  In  the  British  ser- 
vice, an  officer  of  80  years'  ftill  pay  is  per- 
mitted to  retire  on  the  ftill  pay  of  his  regi- 
mental rank,  with  a  rank  one  step  higher 
than  that  which  he  holds  by  brevet  or 
otherwise. 

Full  Sap.    See  Sap. 

Full  Uniform.    See  Dbess  Uniform. 

Fulminate.  A  salt  of  fulminic  add. 
Fulminate  of  mercury  is  the  most  useful. 
It  explodes  readily  by  percussion,  by  a  heat 
of  867®  Pahr.,  when  touched  with  strong 
sulphuric  or  nitric  acid,  by  sparks  from  flint 
and  steel  and  by  the  electric  spark.    It  is 


used  for  percussion-caps,  primers,  fdzes,  etc 
Prom  its  peculiar  power  to  produce  detona- 
tions it  is  the  detonating  agent  for  modem 
blasting  powders,  containing  nitro-glycerine, 
also,  for  gun-cotton.  Detonating  cape,  or  ea?- 
ploders,  are  copper  caps  containing  fh>m  8  to 
25  grains  of  tne  fulminate.  In  ordinary 
blasting,  where  the  tube  ftize  is  used,  the 
cap  is  placed  on  the  end  of  the  fuze  and 
crimpea  around  it.  The  cap  is  then  buried 
a  short  distance  in  the  blasting  charge,  or 
cartridge.    See  Explosivbs. 

Fumigation.  To  correct  and  purify  an 
infectious  or  confined  atmosphere,  such  as  is 
often  found  in  transports,  fumigations  are 
necessary.  The  materials  recommended  for 
the  purpose  are  brimstone  with  saw-dust; 
or  nitre  with- vitriolic  acid ;  or  common  salt 
with  the  same  acid. 

Fund.  Thefe  are  several  kinds  of  funds 
in  the  U.  S.  service,  viz. :  post  fund,  which 
is  constituted  by  the  troops  oaking  their  own 
bread  and  thereby  saving  88|  per  cent.,  the 
difiTerence  between  bread  and  fiour ;  the  post 
trader  also  pays  an  assessment  of  10  cents  a 
month  for  every  officer  and  soldier  in  the 
garrison,  which  is  carried  to  the  credit  of 
the  fund.  This  fUnd  is  used  to  defray  ex« 
penses  of  the  post  bakery,  garden,  school, 
library  and  reading-room,  chapel,  printing- 
press,  etc.  Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  post  fund, 
after  deducting  expenses  of  the  bakery,  is  set 
aside  and  transferred  to  the  regimental 
treasurer ;  this  constitutes  a  regimental  ftind, 
which  is  appropriated  exclusively  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  band,  and,  when  a  r^- 
pient  does  not  have  access  to  a  post  library, 
for  the  purchase  of  books  and  papers.  The 
savings  arising  from  an  economical  use  of 
rations  of  the  company  (excepting  the  sav- 
ings of  fiour)  constitute  the  company  fund, 
which  is  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  company 
commander,  and  disbursed  by  him  exclusively 
for  the  benefit  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the  com^ 
pany,  as  follows :  For  enlisted  nfien's  mess, 
for  garden  seeds  and  utensils,  for  purchase 
of  M>oks,  papers,  etc.,  when  the  company 
does  not  have  access  to  a  post  library  or 
reading-room,  and  for  such  exercise  and 
amusements  as  may  be,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  commanding  officer,  for  the  benefit  or 
comfort  of  the  enlisted  men  of  the  company. 

Funeral  Honors.  If  an  officer  dies  when 
on  duty  with  his  raiment,  or  engaged  on 
staflT  employ,  he  is  buried  with  military 
honors.  His  hat,  epaulettes,  and  sword  are 
placed  upon  the  coffin,  soldiers  support  it, 
and  officers  bear  the  pall ;  the  troops  march 
at  a  slow  and  solemn  pace,  with  arms  re- 
versed ;  the  drums  are  muffled ;  the  band 
plays  the  dead  march ;  and  after  the  body 
nas  been  lowered  into  the  grave,  a  party  of 
infantry,  cavalry,  or  artillery,  fire  three  vol- 
leys over  it,  and  then  retire.  The  strength 
of  the  funeral  party,  as  it  is  called,  depends 
ucNon  the  rank  of  the  deceased.  Artillery 
officers  are  sometimes  honored  by  discharges 
of  cannon.  When  a  cavalry  officer  is  buried 
his  horse  follows  the  cortege.    When  the  fu- 
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neral  of  an  officer  entitled,  when  living,  to  a 
salute,  takes  place  at  or  near  a  militant  post, 
minute>guns  are  fired  while  the  remains  are 
being  borne  to  the  place  of  interment ;  but 
the  number  of  such  guns  is  not  to  exceed 
that  which  the  officer  was  entitled  to  as  a 
salute  when  living.  After  the  remains  are 
deposited  in  the  grave,  a  salute  correspond- 
ing to  the  rank  of  the  deceased  officer  will 
be  fired, — three  salvos  of  artillery,  or  three 
volleys  of  musketry. 

In  the  event  of  a  flag'K>fficer  of  the  navy, 
whether  of  the  United  States  or  of  a  foreign 
country,  dying  afloat,  and  the  remains  are 
brought  ashore,  minute-guns  are  fired  fW>m 
the  ship  while  the  hody  is  beinf^  conveyed 
to  the  shore.  If  it  be  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
military  post,  the  fiag  of  the  latter  is  dis- 
played at  naif-staff,  and  minute-guns  are  fired 
nrom  the  post  while  the  procession  is  moving 
from  the  landing-place.  These  minute-guns 
are  not  to  ezoe^  in  number  that  which  the 
officer  was  entitled  to,  as  a  salute,  when 
living.  During  the  Mineral  of  a  civil  fiinc- 
tionary  entitled,  when  living,  to  a  salute,  the 
flag  is  displayed  at  half-staff,  and  minute- 
guns  fired  as  before ;  but  neither  salutes  nor 
salvos  are  fired  after  the  remains  are  de- 
posited in  the  grave.  On  the  death  of  an 
officer  at  a  military  post,  the  flag  is  displayed 
at  half-staff,  and  Kept  so,  between  the  hours 
of  reveille  and  retreat,  until  the  last  salvo 
or  volley  is  fired  over  the  grave,  or  if  the  re- 
mains are  not  interred  at  the  post,  until  they 
are  removed  therefrom.  Funeral  honors  are 
likewise  accorded  to  enlisted  men.  During 
the  funeral  of  an  enlisted  man;  the  flag  is 
displayed  at  half-staff,  and  is  hoisted  to  the 
top  after  the  flnal  volley  or  gun  is  fired.  All 
military  posts  in  sight,  or  within  6  miles  of 
each  other,  display  their  flags  at  half-staff 
upon  the  occasion  of  either  one  doing  so. 
Tne  same  rule  is  observed  toward  a  vessel-of- 
war.  , 

On  all  occasions  where  the  flag  is  displayed 
at  half-staff,  it  is  lowered  to  that  position 
from  the  top  of  the  staff.  It  is  afterwards 
hoisted  to  the  top  before  being  flnally  low- 
ered. 

Furl,  To.  In  regard  to  military  colors,  is 
opposed  to  their  exposure ;  and  is  used  to 
express  the  act  of  folding  them  so  as  to  be 
cased. 

Furlough.  The  term  is  usually  applied 
to  the  absence  with  leave  of  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  other  enlisted  men,  and 
may  be  granted  at  the  discretion  of  the  com- 
manding officer. 

Furlough.  To  fiimish  with  a  furlough ; 
to  grant  leave  of  absence. 

Furnace.  In  mining,  signifles  a  hollow 
or  excavation  which  is  mi^e  in  the  earth 
and  is  charged  with  gunpowder,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  blowing  up  a  rock,  wall,  or  any  part 
of  a  fortification. 

Famish.  To  provide;  to  equip;  as,  to 
fhrnish  one  with  arms  for  defense. 

Furniture.  In  a  military  sense,  applies 
to  certain  articles  which  are  allowed  in  bar- 


racks, to  which  are  added  household  utensils, 
etc.  Horse  furniture,  are  ornaments  and 
embellishments  which  are  adopted  by  mili- 
tary men  when  they  are  mounted  for  service 
or  parade,  consisting  chiefly  of  housings, 
saddle-cloth,  etc. 

Fumickabad.  A  fortified  town,  and  capi- 
tal of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
province  of  Agra,  Hindostan,  about  a  mile 
m>m  the  Ganges.  Lord  Lake  defeated  Hol- 
kar  at  this  place  in  1804. 

Pflrth.  A  town  of  Franoonia,  situated  at 
the  confluencie  of  the  Rezat  and  Peniitz,  4 
miles  northwest  from  Nuremberg.  In  1682 
a  battle  was  fought  here  between  Gustavus 
Adolphus  and  Wallenstein,  in  which  the 
latter  had  the  advantage. 

Fuse.    See  Fuze. 

Fusil.  A  light  musket ;  a  steel  which 
strikes  fire  out  of  a  flint ;  a  tinder-box ;  the 
piece  of  steel  which  covers  the  pan  of  a  flre- 
arm. 

Fusil  4  Chevalets.  A  species  of  fusils 
upon  rests,  which  was  recommended  by  Mar- 
shal Yauban,  to  be  used  at  the  commence 
ment  of  a  siege,  about  60  or  100  toises  in 
front  of  the  glacis,  at  the  entrances  of  nar^ 
row  passages,  etc. 

Fusiliers.  In  the  British  service,  were 
formerly  soldiers  armed  with  a  lighter  ftisil 
or  musket  than  the  rest  of  the  army ;  but  at 
present  all  regiments  of  foot  carry  the  same 
rifle.  Fusilier  is  therefore  simply  a  histori- 
cal title  borne  by  a  few  regiments.  The  royal 
regiment  of  Scotch  Fusiliers  was  raised  in 
1678 ;  the  royal  regiment  of  Welsh  Fusiliers 
was  raised  in  1686,  and  another  royal  regi- 
ment of  Welsh  Fusiliers  was  raised  in  1688-89. 
It  is  always  presumed  that  these  corps  like 
the  guards  possess  an  esprit  de  corps,  which 
is  peculiar  to  themselves.  The  Fusilier  regi- 
ments never  had  any  ensigns,  their  junior 
officers  ranked  as  second  lieutenants,  taking 
precedence  of  all  ensigns,  and  the  7th  or 
Royal  Fusiliers  have  no  second  lieutenants, 
so  that  their  junior  officers  rank  with  the 
rest  of  the  army  according  to  the  date  of 
their  several  commissions,  as  lieutenants.  • 
Fusilier  regiments  wear  a  bear-skin  head- 
dress. Among  the  French  when  pikes  were 
in  use,  each  regiment  had  only  4  fusiliers, 
exclusive  of  10  grenadiers,  who  carried  the 
fusil  or  musket.  Among  the  French  there 
was  a  distinct  regiment  of  f^isiliers  under  the 
immediate  command  of  the  master  of  the 
ordnance. 

Fusillade.  A  simultaneous  discharge  of 
fire-arms  in  a  military  exercise ;  as,  a  grand 
fiisillade.  To  shoot  down  by  a  simultaneous 
discharge  of  fire-arms.  "Fusillade  them 
all." 

Fusils  4  TEppe  (Fr.).  Fusils  with  long 
bayonets,  shaped  like  a  cut-and-thrust  sword. 
These  weapons  were  reconimeRded  as  ex- 
tremely useful  in  the  rear  rank  of  a  battalion, 
or  in  detached  bodies  that  are  stationed  for 
the  defense  of  baggage,  etc 

Fusils,  Mousquets  {FrX  A  sort  of  fiisil 
which  was  invented  by  Marshal  Yauban, 
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and  which  was  so  contrived  that  in  case  the 
flint  did  not  strike  fire,  the  powder  might  be 
inflamed  by  means  of  a  small  match  which 
was  fixed  to  the  breech. 

Fustuarium.  In  Roman  anti<^uity,  a 
method  of  inflicting  capital  punishment 
upon  any  soldier  guil|^  of  theft,  desertion, 
or  similar  crimes.  When  the  accused  had 
been  found  guilty  he  was  made  to  stand  in 
front  of  the  legion  to  which  he  belonged. 
One  of  the  tribunes  then  touched  him  lightly 
with  a  stick,  and  all  the  soldiers  immediately 
rushed  upon  the  criminal  and  beat  him  to 
death  witn  clubs  (fustes).  If  he  escaped — 
as  he  was  allowed  to  do  if  he  could,  but 
which  was  rarely  if  ever  possible — he  was 
forbidden  ever  to  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try, and  his  nearest  relatives  were  not  al- 
lowed to  receive  him  into  their  houses.  This 
method  of  capital  punishment  continued  to 
be  enforced  even  under  the  empire. 

Puttehghur.  A  town  of  Hindostan,  Brit- 
ish district  of  Furruckabad,  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Ganges.  In  the  vicinity  is  the 
British  military  cantonment.  Holkar,  the 
Hahratta  chief,  appeared  before  the  place  in 
1804,  and  was  preparing  for  the  assault  of 
the  fort,  when  the  arrival  of  the  British 
army  under  Lord  Lake  drove  him  into  pre- 
cipitate flight. 

Fuyard  (Fr,).  A  runaway;  a  coward. 
Un  corps  fuyardj  a  regiment  that  has  been 
in  the  nabit  of  running  away. 

Fuse.  In  gunnery,  is  a  contrivance  for 
igniting  the  Bursting  charge  in  a  hollow 
projectile  at  any  point  of  its  flight.  The 
simplest  classification  of  fuzes  is  the  time 
fttzef  the  percussion  ftue,  and  the  concussion 
fuze^  which  are  usually  defined  as  follows : 

FuzK,  C0NOU88IOK.  Is  a  fuze  that  is 
operated  by  the  shock  of  discharge,  or  the 
shock  of  impact,  excluding  direct  percussion 
effects.  It  IS  especially  applicable  to  hollow 
spherical  projectiles.  The  usual  difference 
between  the  concussion  and  percussion  fuze 
is,  that  the  former  explodes  no  matter  what 
point  of  the  projectile  strikes,  whereas  the 
latter  requires  the  projectile  to  strike  at  or 
near  the  front  end ;  but  these  are  exceptions 
to  the  rule. 

FuzB,  PsRcussiOK.  As  shown  below,  is 
a  fuze  that  receives  no  flame  from  the  charge 
in  the  gun,  but  at  the  moment  of  impact  a 
flame  is  generated  by  means  of  fulminates, 
which  px^Sduces  the  explosion  of  the  charge 
in  the  shell.  Most  varieties  of  this  fuze 
consist  essentially  of  a  brass  or  pewter  fuxe^ 
pluffy  or  case  which  contains  an  iron  or  steel 
plunger  terminating  in  a  nipple  which  car- 
ries a  common  peroussion-cap ;  the  plunger  - 
is  held  in  its  place  at  the  lower  ena  of  the 
fuz^plug  by  a  collar-screw,  wire,  or  other 
device;  when  the  projectile  strikes  the 
plunger  breaks  loose,  and  by  its  inertia  is 
driven  forward  with  such  force  as  to  explode 
the  cap  and  ignite  the  charge.  This  form 
of  fUze  is  used  for  rifle-shells. 

FuzB,  Time.  This  fuze  is  composed  of  a 
case  of  paper,  wood,  or  metal,  inclosing  a 


column  of  burning  composition  ignited  by 
the  charge  in  the  gun ;  it  bums  for  a  certain 
time;  at  the  end  ol  which  the  flame  is  com- 
municated to  the  bursting  charge  of  the 
prc^ectile.  This  fbze  is  used  for  both  shells 
and  case-shot. 

Fuse,  Blaating.  A  fUze  used  to  fire 
charcres  in  mines  and  auarries.  It  consists 
usually  of  a  flexible  tube  filled  with  a  slow- 
burning  composition.  The  tube  is  made  of 
various  materials,  and  is  usually  waterproof. 
In  Beckford's  fiize  the  composition  is  en- 
cased in  flax,  which  is  covered  with  gutta- 
percha, and  wound  with  varnished  tape.  This 
nize  is  used  extensively  in  England. 

Fuse-Composition.  See  Lado&atokt 
Storks. 

Fuse,  Electric.  A  fiize  ignited  by  the 
passage  of  an  electric  current.  It  is  used 
for  firing  torpedoes,  for  the  simultaneous 
dischar^  of  guns  and  charges  in  mining. 
The  principle  used  is  the  heating  of  the 
wire  oy  the  current  at  a  point  of  resistance. 
The  point  of  resistance  is  called  the  bridae. 
Being  surrounded  by  a  priming  of  powder 
or  other  explosive,  its  sudden  heating  causes 
ignition  in  the  fuze.  The  bridge  is  made  in 
various  ways, — bv  connecting  the  current 
wires  by  a  flne  platinum  wire ;  by  passing 
the  current  through  a  chemical  mixture 
rendered  conducting  by  containing  a  salt  of 
copper ;  also  by  flllng  the  main  wire  nearly 
in  two,  and  rubbing  the  cut  with  a  lead- 
pencil. 

Fuse-implements.  Are  the  fuze-cutter, 
fuze-setter,  fuze-mallet,  fuze-saw,  etc.  See 
Implkmbnts. 

Fuse,  Safety.  A  name  given  to  a  blast- 
ing fUze  filled  with  quick-burning  composi- 
tion, but  sufficientlv  long  to  be  ignited  at  a 
safe  distance  from  the  charge. 

Fuse,  Tape.  So  called  from  its  shape. 
May  be  quick  or  slow  burning. 

Pyzes,  Combination.  Are  fuzes  com- 
bining the  principles  of  the  simple  fuzes. 
The  term  is  specially  applied  to  Hme^percus^ 
sion  fuzes,  whidi  are  so  arranged  as  to  burst 
either  at  the  end  of  a  certain  time  or  upon 
striking  the  object.  No  very  exact  classifi- 
cation of  fuzes  has  ever  been  made.  If  we 
consider  all  the  operations  necessary  to  the 
action  of  the  fUze,  only  certain  time  fuzes 
can  be  considered  simple.  Concussion  fUzes 
usually  depend  for  their  action  upon  some 
operation  which  takes  place  between  the 
discharge  and  the  time  of  impact,  which  be- 
stows a  character  of  sensitiveness  which 
would,  if  existing  at  the  time  of  loading, 
make  them  too  dangerous  to  handle.  Per- 
cussion fuzes,  also,  must  have  a  similar  sup- 
plementary operation,  but  this  usually  takes 
place  at  the  time  of  discharge,  or  upon  im- 
pact. It  is  by  this  means  that  the  safety- 
pin,  screw,  or  wire  holding  the  plunger 
18  removed  or  broken.  For  these  reasons 
these  fiizes  are  ordinarily  time-concussion  and 
eoneussion-'percussionj  respectively.  A  fUse, 
however,  usually  takes  its  name  from  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  explosion.  If  this  is  due 
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to  the  explosion  of  a  fblminate  by  a  direct 
blow,  it  is  a  percussion  fuze.  If  the  shock 
acts  in  a  different  way,  it  is  called  concussion. 
If  the  explosion  takes  place  at  the  end  of  a 
given  time,  we  have  a  time  fiise.  There  are 
also  fu±es  which  may  be  called  centrifugal^ 
percussion^  concussion'Chemicalf  eofictis^ton- 
/ri<;^ion,etc., examples  of  which  will  be  given. 
It  is  readily  seen  that  it  is  difficult  to  make 
a  classification  which  will  cover  all  the  in- 
genious devices  which  have  been  invented. 

The  simplest  time  fuze  is  one  which  is 
ignited  bv  the  flame  of  discharge.  In  the 
U.  S.  field  and  siege  service  the  paper  fuze 
is  used  for  rifle  projectiles,  both  shells  and 
case-shot,  and  in  the  field  service  the  Bor- 
mann  for  spherical.  For  larger  spherical  pro- 
jectiles, the  paper  case  is  inclosea  in  a  hollow 
plug  of  wood,  as  in  mortar-shells,  and  in  a 
Drass  plug  in  the  sea-ooast  service.  In  the 
latter  the  outer  end  of  the  plug  is  closed 
with  a  brass  cap  having  a  crook^  chaume, 
to  prevent  the  burning  composition  from 
being  extinguished  in  striking  water.  In 
the  U.  S.  service  percussion  fuzes  are  used 
only  for  rifie-shells.  The  fuze  ordinarily 
employed  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  eoneussian- 
pereuesion,  since  the  safety  wire  must  be 
ruptured  by  the  shock  of  impact  before  the 
cap  can  be  exploded. 

The  time  fuze  already  described  can  be 
used  in  smooth-bore  guns  and  in  muzzle- 
loading  rifies  ;  but  in  breech-loading  guns 
or  guns  without  windaee,  the  fuze  composi- 
tion cannot  be  ignited  directly  by  the  name 
of  discharge,— one  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  muzz]e-loa<&rs.  The 
time  fiize  for  breech-loading  guns  is  ignited 
by  an  interior  contrivance,  usually  a  plunger 
and  cap ;  it  is,  consequently,  a  'percussion' 
time  fuze.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  Arm-' 
strong  time  fuze  and  the  time  fiizes  used  in 
Germany  and  Russia.  Time  fuzes  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  successful  use  of 
case-shot  or  shrapnel,  which  must  be  burst 
in  the  air.  The  latest  invention  in  time 
fuzes  is  the  substitution  of  clock-work  for 
the  column  of  burning  composition  as  a 
time-keeper, — a  Yankee  idea  which  has  not 
yet  received  any  official  recognition,  or  been 
subiected  to  public  test. 

The  Boxer  f^ze,  used  extensively  in  Eng- 
land, is  a  time  Aize  consisting  of  a  column 
of  composition  driven  in  a  wooden  plug, 
which  is  closed  at  the  lower  end.  In  some 
forms  of  the  Aize  small  longitudinal  chan- 
nels filled  with  rifie-powder  communicate 
with  the  bursting  charge.  The  time-scale 
is  a  row  of  holes  in  the  side  of  the  plug, 
one  of  which  is  bored  through  to  the  com- 
position in  settinj^  the  ftize.  The  flame 
communicates  with  the  charge  either 
through  the  side  hole  directly,  or  by  the 
side  onannels  downwards  through  the  end  of 
the  plug.  Two  kinds  of  ftizes  are  used, — 
the  simple  time  fuse  for  muzzle-loaders, 
and  the  pereussion^Hme  for  breech-loaders. 

The  Splingard  fbse,  invented  by  Captain 
Splingara,  of  the  Belgian  service,  is  a  good 


example  of  a  time^concussion  fuze.  It  con- 
sists of  a  column  of  pure  composition  sur- 
rounding a  hollow  spindle  of  plaster  of 
Paris.  The  composition  is  ignited  by  the 
flame  of  discharge,  and  bums  away,  leaving 
the  spindle  unsupported.  When  the  pro- 
jectile strikes,  the  part  of  the  spindle  above 
the  unburned  composition  breaks  off,  and 
the  flame  fires  the  bursting  charge  through 
the  hole  in  the  stump.  If  the  spindle  fails 
to  break,  the  charge  is  fired  when  the  entire 
column  has  been  consumed.  This  fuze  is 
specially  applicable  to  spherical  projectiles. 

The  concussion  fuze  formerly  used  in 
Prussia  was  a  time^eoncussion'chemieal  ftize. 
The  burning  of  a  column  of  composition 
left  a  glass  tube  containing  sulphuric  acid 
to  be  broken,  by  a  lead  ball,  by  tne  shock  of 
impact.  The  acid  coming  in  contact  with 
a  mixture  of  chlorate  potash,  sulphur,  and 
white  su^ar,  produced  a  fiame  which  fired 
the  bursting  cnarge. 

The  Beebe  coneussionfuze  for  spherical  pro- 
jectiles, invented  by  Captain  Beebe,  if.  8. 
Ordnance  Corps,  was  a  concussion-friction 
fuze.  A  contrivance  equivalent  to  a  friction- 
primer  buried  in  the  Dursting-charge,  and 
offering  great  resistance  to  motion  in  the 
powder,  was  fired  by  the  sudden  movement 
of  an  attached  weight  upon  impact.  The 
shock  of  discharge  also  played  a  part  in 
detaching  the  fiize  from  the  fiize-plug. 

The  German  percussion  fuze^  now  com- 
monly used  in  Krupp  guns,  may  be  called 
centrtfugtU-pereussion,  The  safety-pin  passes 
through  a  hole  from  the  outside  of  the  shell. 
This  pin  is  thrown  out  by  the  rotation  of 
the  shot,  leaving  but  slight  resistances  to 
the  motion  of  the  plunger. 

In  the  English  cap^percussion  fuste  the 
corresponding  safety-pin  is  pulled  out  by  a 
tape  by  hand  just  before  loading. 

The  Pettman  general  service  fuse^  used  in 
England,  is  a  percussum  fuze  of  unusual 
form,  equally  applicable  to  spherical  or  ob- 
long projectiles.  It  consists,  essentially,  of 
a  hollow  screw-plug  containing  a  ball  cov- 
ered with  detonating  composition,  which  is 
freed  fW>m  its  bearings  by  the  shock  of  dis- 
charge, and  explodes  the  shell  upon  impact 
by  striking  the  walls  surrounding  it.  The 
detonating  ball  sometimes  fkils  in  breech- 
loading  guns,  the  motion  of  the  projectiles 
being  too  steady  to  shake  it  out  of  its  seat. 
For  this  reason  a  plain  ball,  as  it  is  called, 
is  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  ftize,  and 
held  between  two  d isles.  These  separate 
upon  discharge,  and  the  ball  is  thrown  out- 
wards by  the  rotation  opposite  an  annular 
CToove  in  the  lower  plug  or  disk  filled  with 
fulminate,  which  is  exploded  upon  impact, 
the  lower  plug  being  driven  against  the  ball 
by  its  inertia.  This  f^ze  is,  properly,  a 
eoneussion^percussion  fiize. 

Tyroz,  or  Peroae  (written  also  Feroae, 
Firosj  FirotiZj  Few^otu,  and  Firux).  A  Per- 
sian Word  signifying  "victorious,"  and 
forming  the  name  of  several  ruling  kings 
in  Persia  and  Hindostan. 
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Gabion.  A  kind  of  basket  made  of  osier 
twigs,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  having  different 
dimensions,  accordins^  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  used,  ifilled  with  earth,  these 
gabions  serve  in  sieges  to  carrv  on  the  ap- 
proaches under  cover,  when  the  assailants 
come  near  the  fortification.  Batteries  are 
often  made  of  gabions,  which  likewise  serve 
for  revetments  in  constructing  parapets  of 
loose  earth. 

Gabionage.  Gabions  when  used  for  for- 
tification. 

Gabionnade.  A  work  hastily  thrown  u  p ; 
especially,  one  formed  chiefly  of  gabions. 
A  parapet  en  gabionnade  is  a  parapet  con- 
structea  of  gabions. 

'  Gabions,  Corrugated  Iron.  Are  gabions 
made  of  comisated  iron.  For  this  purpose, 
the  corrugated  sheet  should  be  6  feet  long, 
83  inches  wide,  and  of  iron  weighing  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  to  the  square  foot. 

The  corrugations  running  transversely, 
the  sheet  is  easily  bent  into  a  cylindrical 
form,  in  which  it  is  retained  by  two  clamps, 
the  holes  for  which  are  punched  near  the 
corners  of  the  sheet.  The  chief  advantage 
claimed  for  the  corrugated  over  the  hoop 
ffabion  is,  the  readiness  with  which  it  can 
be  put  togeUier  in  the  field.  It  is  also 
rather  more  portable,  and  stakes  are  dis- 
pensed with ;  but  it  is  inferior  to  the  hoop 
gabion  in  stiffness. 

Gad.  The  point  of  a  spear,  or  an  arrow- 
head; a  steel  spike  on  the  knuckle  of  a 
gauntlet. 

Gadaru  (Fr,).  A  very  broad  Turkish 
sabre. 

Gadling.  A  spike  or  sharp-pointed  boss 
on  the  knuckle  of  a  gauntlet ;  a  ead. 

Gaeta.  A  strongly  fortified  maritime 
town  of  the  Neapolitan  province  of  Terra 
di  Lavoro,  40  miles  northwest  from  Naples. 
It  is  one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the  king- 
dom, and  its  harbor  is  the  same  as  it  was  in 
the  time  of  the  Romans.  In  1799  and  in 
1806  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  in 
1849  Fope  Pius  IX.  sought  an  asylum  here. 
When  Garibaldi  took  possession  of  Naples 
for  Victor  Emmanuel  in  September,  1860, 
Francis  II.,  the  last  Bourbon  king  of  Na- 
ples, took  refuge  in  G^eta,  and  remained 
until  the  town  was  taken  by  Gen.  Gialdini, 
in  February,  1861,  after  a  siege  of  several 
weeks'  duration. 

Gsetulia.  An  ancient  country  of  Africa, 
situated  south  of  Mauritania  and  Numidia,* 
and  embracing  the  western  part  of  the  desert 
of  Sahara.     Its  inhabitants  belonged  to  the 

freat  aboriginal  Berber  family  of  North  and 
iorthwestern  Africa.    They  were  a  savage 


and  warlike  race,  and  their  first  collision 
with  the  Bomans  was  during  the  Jugurtbine 
war,  when  they  served  as  lieht  horse  in  the 
army  of  the  Numidian  king.  Cornelius 
Cossus  Lentulus  led  a  force  against  them, 
and  for  his  success  obtained  a  triumph  and 
the  surname  of  Omtulieita,  The  ancient 
Ghetulians  are  believed  to  be  represented  in 
modern  times  by  the  Tuaricks. 

Gaffles.  The  steel  lever  with  which  the 
ancients  bent  their  cross-bows. 

Gage.  A  challenge  to  combat ;  that  is,  a 
gauntlet,  glove,  cap,  or  the  like,  cast  on  the 
ff round  by  the  diailenger,  and  taken  up  by 
me  acceptor  of  the  challenge. 

Gages  (2^.).  Wages.  Among  the  French 
this  term  signified  the  fruits  or  compensa- 
tions which  were  derived  by  individuals 
from  appointments  given  by  the  crown, 
whether  of  a  military,  civil,  or  judicial  na- 
ture, or  for  service  done  at  sea  or  by  land. 

Gain.  To  conquer ;  to  get  the  better ;  as, 
we  gained  the  day,  etc.  To  gaiai  around,  im- 
plies to  take  up  the  ground  which  a  retiring 
enemy  vacates. 

Game  de  Flamme  (Fr,),  A  sort  of  linen 
sheath  or  cover,  into  which  the  staff  of  a 
flag  or  pendant  is  put. 

Gaine  de  Pavilion  (Fr.),  A  cloth  or 
linen  band,  which  is  sewed  across  the  flag, 
and  through  which  the  different  ribbons  are 
interlaced. 

Gaines's  Mill.  In  Hanover  Co.,  Ya., 
about  20  miles  northeast  of  Richmond. 
Here,  on  June  27,  1862,  was  fought  one  of 
the  ^*  seven  days'  contests"  between  the  Con- 
federate forces  under  Gen.  Lee  and  the 
Federals  under  Gen.  McClellan,  in  which 
the  latter  were  victorious. 

Gain-pain.  Bread-gainer ;  a  term  applied 
in  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  sword  of  a  hired 
soldier. 

Gaiters.  A  sort  of  cover  for  the  leg,  usu- 
ally made  of  cloth,  and  are  either  long,  as 
reaching  to  the  knee,  or  short,  as  only  reach- 
ing just  above  the  ankle;  the  latter  are 
termed  half-gaiters,  and  are  worn  by  infantry 
soldiers  in  Europe. 

Galatia.  An  ancient  province  of  Asia 
Minor;  in  the  8d  century  B.C.,  the  Gauls 
under  Brennus  invaded  Greece,  crossed  the 
Hellespont,  and  conquered  Troas,  278 ;  were 
check^  by  Attains  in  a  battle  about  239 ; 
and  then  settled  in  what  was  called  after- 
wards GallogrsBcia  and  Gktlatia.  The  country 
was  ravaged  by  Cn.  Manlius,  189  B.C.,  and 
was  finally  annexed  to  the  Boman  empire, 
25  B.C. 

Galatone.  A  very  ancient  town  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Otranto, 
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about  0  milee  northeast  of  G^lHpoli.  In  the 
struggle  between  Joanna,  queen  of  Naples, 
and  Alfonso,  Galatone  having  declared  for 
the  former,  was  besieged  by  JJfonso,  and  its 
ramparts  destroyed. 

Galea.  Among  the-  Romans,  a  light 
casque,  head-piece,  or  morion,  coming  down 
to  the  shoulders,  and  commonly  of  brass ; 
though  Gamillus,  according  to  Plutarch, 
ordered  those  of  his  army  to  be  of  iron,  as 
being  the  stronger  metal. 

Galeated.    Covered,  as  with  a  helmet. 

Galet  {Fr,),  A  round  stone  thrown  from 
a  slin^  or  bow. 

Galicia.  A  province  of  Northwest  Spain, 
was  conquered  by  D.  Junius  Brutus,  186 
B.C.,  and  by  the  vandals,  419,  and  was  sub- 
dued by  successive  invaders. 

Galicia.  A  kingdom  or  province  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  which  formerly  constituted 
a  part  of  Poland.  East  Galicia  was  acquired 
by  the  emperor  of  Germany  at  the  partition 
in  1772;  and  West  Galicia  at  that  of  1796. 
The  latter  was  ceded  to  the  grand  duchy  of 
Warsaw  in  1809 ;  but  recovered  by  Austria 
in  1815. 

Gall.  To  injure;  to  harass;  to  annoy; 
as,  the  troops  were  galled  by  the  shot  of  an 
enemy. 

Gallant.  Noble  in  bearing  or  spirit; 
brave;  high-spirited;  courageous;  heroic; 
magnanimous ;  as,  a  gallant  youth ;  a  gallant 
officer. 

Gallantly.  In  a  gallant  manner,  spirit  or 
bearing ;  nobly ;  bravely ;  as,  to  flgnt  gal- 
lantly ;  to  defend  a  place  gallantly. 

Gallantoy.  Bravery  ;  oourageousness : 
heroism ;  intrepidity ;  as,  the  troops  attacked 


the  fort  incith  great  gallantry. 

Gallas.     A  warlike  race  occupying  tne 
south  and  east  of  Abyssinia^     They  first 


appear  in  history  in  the  16th  century,  when 
they  extended  their  conquests  from  the 
interior  of  Africa,  la^ng  waste  by  constant 
incursions  the  countries  of  Eastern  AfHca  to 
the  mountains  of  Abyssinia.  Politically 
they  do  not  form  a  single  nation,  but  are 
divided  into  numerous  tribes,  forming  sepa- 
rate kingdoms  and  states,  which  are  ire- 
quently  at  war  with  each  other. 

Gallery.  An  underspround  passage, 
whether  cut  in  the  soil  or  Built  in  masonry ; 
it  forms  the  communication  between  tne 
inner  and  exterior  works  of  a  fortified  place. 
When  prepared  for  defense,  it  is  a  defensive 
gallery.  In  military  mines,  ealleries  are 
the  underground  passages  leading  to  and 
connecting  the  mine  chambers.  Scarp  and 
counter$earp  galleries  are  covered  passages 
built  in  the  scarp  and  counterscarp  to  give  a 
flanking  fire  in  the  ditch. 

Gallery  Deacent  of  a  Ditch.  Is  the  term 
applied  when  the  besiegers  cross  the  ditch  by 
an  underground  passage. 

Gallet(iJV.).    iSeejALST. 

Galling  Fire.  A  sustained  discharge  of 
cannon  or  small-arms,  which  by  its  execution 
greatly  annoys  the  enemy. 

Gallipoli.    An  important  town  and  sea- 


port of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  the  province  of 
Kumili,  is  situated  on  the  peninsula  of  the 
same  name  at  the  northeast  extremity  of  the 
Dardanelles,  and  about  180  miles  west-south- 
west of  Constantinople.  It  was  once  fortified, 
but  its  only  defense  now  is  a  sorry  square 
castle  with  an  old  tower.  In  1857  &e  town 
was  taken  by  the  Turks,  and  formed  the 
earliest  Turkish  possessions  in  Europe.  In 
1854  the  allied  armies  of  England  and  France 
occupied  it. 

Gallipoli.  An  important  commercial  sea- 
port of  Italy,  in  the  Neapolitan  province  of 
Terra  di  Otranto.  It  has  a  good  harbor, 
and  in  time  of  war  is  an  important  position, 
being  stronely  protected  by  fortifications  and 
a  castle.  In  450  the  town  was  sacked  by 
the  Vandals ;  in  1284  it  was  destroyed  and 
almost  depopulated  by  Charles  of  Anjou: 
and  during  subsequent  centuries  suffered 
severely  from  the  Venetians,  French,  Span- 
iards, and  Turks.  In  1809  it  repulsed  an 
attack  from  the  English  flotilla. 

Gallop.  A  mode  of  running  by  a  quad- 
ruped, particularly  by  a  horse,  by  lifting 
alternately  the  fore  feet  and  the  hind  feet 
together,  in  successive  leaps  or  bounds.  A 
word  of  command  in  the  cavalry  service. 

Galloper.  A  carriage  on  which  very  small 
guns  are  conveyed,  having  shafts  on  which 
the  gun  may  be  conveyed  without  a  limber. 
This  carriage  is  no  longer  used. 

Gallowglasa.  In  ancient  times,  a  heavy- 
armed  foot-soldier  of  Ireland  and  the  West- 
ern Isles. 

Galway.  A  seaport  town  of  Ireland, 
and  capital  of  Galway  County.  It  was 
originally  surrounded  with  walls.  It  was 
conquered  by  Richard  de  Burgo  in  1282; 
in  1690  the  city  declared  for  King  James, 
but  was  taken  by  Gen.  Ginckel  immedi- 
ately after  the  battle  of  Aughrim,  July 
12,  1691. 

Gamala.  A  town  and  strong  fortress  in 
Palestine,  frequently  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus.  Its  site,  though  so  remarkable  and 
minutely  described,  had  been  forgotten  for 
nearly  18  centuries ;  but  it  has  latterly  been 
identifi^ed  with  EI-HossHj  which  lies  to  the 
east  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  nearly  opposite 
the  town.  In  the  Jewish  rebellion  it  re- 
volted against  Agrippa,  whe  besieged  it  for 
seven  months,  but  without  success.  It  was 
afterwards,  however,  taken  by  Vespasian 
after  a  spirited  resistance,  and  an  indis- 
criminate slaughter  of  the  inhabitants  took 
place,  4000  being  put  to  the  sword,  and  5000 
oeing  said  to  have  thrown  themselves  from 
the  walls,  and  to  have  been  dashed  to  pieces 
on  the  rocks  below. 

Gambado.  A  case  of  leather,  formerly 
used  to  defend  the  leg  from  mud,  and  in 
riding  on  horseback. 

Gambeson  (Fr,).  A  term  which  the 
French  formerly  applied  to  a  coat  of  mail 
that  was  worn  under  the  cuirass.  It  was 
likewise  called  cotie  ^amboiaee.  It  was  made 
of  two  strong  cloths  interwoven  with  pointed 
worsted. 
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Oamelle  (Fr,),  A  wooden  or  earthen 
bowl  formerly  used  among  the  French  sol- 
diers for  their  messes,  ft  generally  con- 
tained the  quantity  of  fo<^  which  was 
allotted  for  8,  6,  or  7  men  belonging  to  the 
same  room.  The  porridge-pots  of  the  navy 
were  made  of  wood,  and  held  a  certain  al- 
lowance. During  the  monarchy  of  France, 
subaltern  officers  and  yolunteers  were  tn- 
quently  punished  for  slight  offenses  by  being 
sent  to  tne  gameUe^  and  excluded  fh>m  their 
regular  mess;  they  were  put  upon  short 
allowance  according  to  the  nature  of  their 
transgression. 

Oantlope  (/v.).  Corruptly  ^aMn<^<,  fh)m 
the  French  gant^  a  gloye.  A  military  pun- 
ishment, which  consisted  in  passing  along 
the  whole  line,  and  receiving  a  blow  fh>m 
every  man's  iron  glove  or  gauntlet  (ganielet). 
Whips  and  canes  were  subsequently  used ; 
this  mode  of  punishment  is  now  obsolete. 

Gaol.  A  withe  used  for  binding  fascines 
or  securing  gabions. 

Gap.  An  opening  for  a  passage  or  en- 
trance ;  an  opening  which  implies  a  breach. 
To  stand  in  the  gap,  to  expose  one's  self  for 
the  protection  of  something ;  to  make  defense 
against  any  assailing  danger.  To  atop  a 
gap,  to  secure  a  weak  point;  to  repair  a 
defect. 

Gap.  A  small  town  of  France,  capital  of 
the  department  Hautes  Alps.  It  was  sacked 
and  almost  wholly  reducea  to  ashes  by  Vic- 
tor Amadeus  of  Savoy  in  1692. 

Gar.  The  general  term  used  by  the  Saxons 
for  a  weapon  of  war. 

Garamantes.  A  Libyan  people  of  the  old 
race  called  Amazerghf  who  in  ancient  times 
inhabited  the  largest  oasis  of  the  desert  of 
Sahara.  When  the  Romans  became  masters 
of  North  Africa,  they  found  it  necessary  to 
repress  the  barbarian  tribes,  and  accordingly 
Cornelius  Balbus  Gkiditanus  the  younger, 
as  pro-consul,  was  sent  against  this  people. 
He  succeeded  in  defeating  tnem,  and  obtained 
the  honors  of  a  triumph;  but,  owing  to 
their  nomadic  character,  he  was  unable 
thoroughly  to  subdue  them. 

Gar^on-Major  (Fr.).  An  officer,  so 
called  in  the  old  French  service.  He  was 
selected  fW>m  among  the  lieutenants  of  a 
regiment  to  assist  the  aid-majors  in  the  gen- 
eral details  of  duty. 

Garda,  Lake  of.  A  lake  of  Northern 
Italy,  lyingbetween  the  provinces  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  Venice.  In  1796  the  battle  of 
Rivoli  was  fought  near  its  eastern  shore,  in 
which  Bonaparte  defeated  Wurmser. 

Gardant.  In  heraldry,  is  said  of  an  ani- 
mal which  is  represented  fiiU-fkced,  and 
looking  forward. 

Garde  (Fr*)'  Guard.  Chirde  de  VamUe, 
the  grand  guard  of  an  army.  Guards  in  the 
old  French  service  were  usually  divided  into 
three  sorts :  guards  of  honor,  fatigue  guard, 
and  the  generaVs  guard.  That  was  called  a 
guard  of  honor  in  which  the  officers  and  men 
were  exposed  to  danger.  A  fatigue  guard 
belonging  to  a  garrison  or  camp.    A  gen- 


eraVs  guard  was  mounted  before  the  door  or 
gate  of  a  house  in  which  the  commanding 
officer  resided. 

Garde-General  d'Artillerie  {Fr.),  An 
officer  was  so  called  under  the  old  govern- 
ment of  France,  who  had  charge  of  all  the 
ordnance  and  stores  belonging  to  his  majesty 
for  the  land  service.  He  gave  receipts  for 
all  ammunition,  etc.,  and  his  bills  were  paid 
by  the  treasurer-general  of  the  army. 

Garde,  Imperiale  (Fr,),  See  Guabds, 
Impbbial. 

Garde,  Nationale  {Fr.),  See  Natioital 
Guards. 

Garde  Pluie  {Fr,\.  Literally  means  a 
fence,  or  cover  against  rain.  This  machine 
was  originally  invented  by  a  Frenchman, 
and  submittea  to  the  Prussians,  who  adopted 
it  for  the  use  of  their  infantry.  Under  the 
cover  of  them,  the  besieged,  or  the  troops 
stationed  in  the  poets  attacked,  would  be 
able  to  keep  up  a  brisk  and  effective  dis- 
charge of  musketry  during  the  heaviest  fall 
of  rain,  and  thereby  silence  or  considerably 
damp  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 

Gardelegen.  A  small  town  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  situated  about  80  miles  north-north- 
west of  Magdeburg,  on  the  Milde.  It  was 
destroyed  by  Duke  Dervan  in  683,  and  re- 
built about  924.  It  remained  a  free  town 
until  1478. 

Gardens.  In  ancient  military  history, 
places  of  resort  to  practice  military  exercises. 

Gardes  Blancs  ( Fr, ),  Were  Roman  mil- 
itia, composed  of  picked  men. 

Gardes  Costes,  or  C61es  (CapitaineriesY, 
Fr.  The  maritime  divisions,  into  whicn 
France  was  formerly  divided,  were  so  called. 
Each  division  was  under  the  immediate  su- 
perintendence of  a  captain,  named  capitaine 
gardes-costes,  who- was  assisted  by  a  lieuten- 
ant and  an  ensign.  Their  duty  was  to  watch 
the  coast,  and  to  attend  minutely  to  evei^- 
thing  that  might  affect  the  safety  of  the  cu- 
vision  they  had  in  charge. 

Gardes  de  la  Porte  (Fr,),  A  company 
so  called  during  the  monarchy  of  France, 
and  of  so  ancient  a  date,  indeed,  with  respect 
to  original  institution,  that  it  appears  to 
have  been  coeval  with  it.  Mention  is  made 
of  the  gardes  de  la  porte  in  the  oldest  ar- 
chives or  records  belonging  to  the  king's 
household,  in  which  service  they  were  em- 
ployed, without  being  responsible  to  any 
particular  treasurer  as  other  companies  were. 
This  company  consisted  of  1  captain,  4 
lieutenants,  and  50  guards.  The  captain  and 
officers  received  their  commissions  from  the 
king.  The  first  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  king  in  person,  and  received  the  b&ton 
from  his  hanos.  The  duty  he  did  was  purely 
discretionary,  and  depended  on  his  own  will. 
The  lieutenants  served  by  detachment,  and 
took  their  tour  of  duty  every  quarter.  Their 
specific  service  consisted  in  guarding  the 
principal  gate  belonging  to  the  king's  apart- 
ments. They  were  relieved  at  night  by  the 
body-guards,  and  delivered  the  keys  to  a 
brigadier  belonging  to  the  Scotch  garrison. 
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QTdtB  dvL  CorpB  (Fr,),  Thebody-guard8. 
Under  the  old  French  government,  they 
consisted  of  a  certain  number  of  gentlemen 
or  cavaliers  whose  immediate  duty  was  to 
attend  the  king's  person.  They  were  di  vided 
into  four  companies,  under  as  many  cap- 
tains, whose  tour  of  duty  came  every  quar- 
ter. The^r  took  rank  above  the^en«  d^annes 
and  the  king's  light  cavalry.  The  first  and 
most  ancient  of  the  four  companies  was 
called  the  Scotch  company,  which  was  es- 
tablished by  Charles  VII.  of  France  in  1428. 

Gardes  Fran^aises  (Fr.),  The  French 
guards.  In  1568  Charles  IX.,  kin^  of  France, 
raised  a  regiment  for  the  immediate  protec- 
tion of  the  palace.  The  colonel  of  the  gardes 
Fran^aise  was  on  duty  throughout  the  year, 
and  was  entitled  to  the  bdUm  de  commands 
tnent  in  common  with  the  four  captains  of 
the  bodv-guards.  Peculiar  privileges  were 
attached  to  every  officer  belonging  to  this 
body.  No  stranger,  not  even  a  native  of 
Strasburg,  Savoy,  Alsace,  or  Piedmont, 
could  hold  a  commission  in  the  French 
guards.  In  the  revolution  of  1789  they 
took  a  very  active  and  leading  part. 

Gardes-magasins  {Fr.),  In  the  old 
French  service  there  were  two  sorts  of  mag- 
azine guards,— one  for  the  militarv  stores 
and  the  other  for  the  artillery.  The  first 
was  subject  to  the  grand  master,  and  the 
second  was  appointeid  by  the  secretary  at 
war.  Gardes  particuliers  des  magcains  a'ar- 
tilUrief  officers  appointed  by  the  grand  mas- 
ter of  ordnance  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
attending  to  the  ammunition,  etc  Their 
pay  was  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
stores  with  wnicn  they  were  intrusted. 

Gardes  Suisses  (Fr.).  A  celebrated 
Swiss  corps  in  the  French  army,  constituted 
«*  Gardes"  by  royal  decree  in  1616.  Thev 
comprised  upwards  of  2000  men,  were  al- 
ways unswerving  in  their  fidelity  to  the 
Bourbon  kings,  and  are  chiefly  remarkable 
for  their  heroic  end.  On  August  10,  1792, 
they  withstood  the  Parisian  revolutionary 
mob,  and  defended  the  palace  of  the  Louvre 
till  almost  every  man  was  cut  down.  Dur^ 
ing  the  resistance  they  offered,  the  royal 
family  was  enabled  to  escape  to  such  shelter 
as  the  National  Assembly  afforded.  Oardes 
Suisses  du  corps  du  Roi,  one  hundred  Swiss 
guards  who  were  immediately  attached  to 
the  king's  person.  They  were  a  select  body 
of  men  who  took  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
king,  and  were  formed  into  a  regular  troop. 
But  in  the  last  period  of  the  monarchy  of 
France,  the  principal  duties  of  the  one  hun- 
dred Swiss  guards  consisted  in  domestic  and 
menial  attendance. 

Garigliano.  A  river  in  Southwestern 
Italy.  After  long  waiting  and  refusing  to 
recede  a  step,  the  great  captain  Gonsalvo  de 
Cordova  made  a  bridge  over  this  river  De- 
cember 27,  1508,  and  surprised  and  totally 
defeated  the  French  army.  Gaeta  surren- 
dered a  few  days  after. 

Garland.    A   sort  of  chaplet   made  of 
flowers,  feathers,  and  sometimes  of  precious 
18 


stones,  worn  on  the  head  in  the  manner  of 
a  crown.  Both  in  ancient  and  modern  times 
it  has  been  customaVy  to  present  garlands  of 
flowers  to  warriors  who  nave  distinguished 
themselves.  A  beautiful  young  woman  was 
generally  selected  for  that  purpose. 

Garlasco.  A  market-town  of  Northern 
Italy,  24  miles  from  Novara.  The  Aus- 
trians,  when  they  invaded  Italy  in  1849, 
crossed  the  Po  near  this  place. 

Garnished.  In  heraldnr,  any  charge  is 
said  to  be  garnished  with  the  ornaments  set 
on  it. 

Gamish-naiU.  Diamond-headed  nails, 
formerly  used  to  ornament  artillery  car- 
riages. 

Garret.  A  turret  or  battlement.  Now 
obsolete. 

Garreted.  Protected  by  turrets.  Now 
obsolete. 

Garrison.  A  body  of  troops  stationed  in 
a  fort  or  fortified  town  to  detend  it  against 
an  enemy,  or  to  keep  its  inhabitants  in  sub- 
jection. A  strong  place,  in  which  troops  are 
Suartered  for  its  security.  In  fforrison,  in 
\kQ  condition  of  a  garrison ;  doing  duty  in 
a  fort  or  as  one  of  a  ^fti^ison.  Garrison 
toton^  is  a  strong  place,  in  which  troops  are 
quartered  and  do  duty  for  the  security 
tnereof,  keeping  strong  guards  at  each  post, 
and  a  main-guard  in  or  near  the  market- 
place. As  a  verb  it  means  to  place  troops 
in,  as  in  a  fortress,  for  its  defense ;  to  furnish 
with  soldiers ;  as,  to  earrison  a  fort  or  town. 
To  secure  or  defend  by  fortresses  manned 
with  troops;  as,  to  garrison  a  conquered 
territory^. 

Gamson  Court-martial.  Is  a  legal  tri- 
bunal for  the  examination  and  punishment 
of  offenders  against  martial  law,  or  against 
good  order  and  military  discipline.  It  is 
composed  of  three  members  ana  a  iudge-ad- 
vocate.    See  Coubt-mabtial,  and  Teial  ; 

also  JUDGB-ADVOCATS. 

Garrison  Gin.    The  largest  size  gin.    See 

GlK. 

Garrison  Guns.  Guns  used  in  fortifica- 
tions.   Fortress  guns. 

Garrison  des  Janissaries  (-^0-  '^^ 
Hiie  or  flower  of  the  Janissaries  of  Constan- 
tinople was  frequently  sent  into  garrison  on 
the  m>ntiers  of  Turkey,  or  to  places  where 
the  loyalty  of  the  inhabitants  was  doubted. 
The  Janissaries  did  not  indeed  assist  in  the 
immediate  defense  of  a  besieged  town  or 
fortress,  but  they  watched  the  motions  of  all 
suspected  persons,  and  were  subject  to  the 
orders  of  their  officers,  who  usually  com- 
manded the  garrison. 

Garter,  Order  of  the.  One  of  the  most 
ancient  and  illustrious  of  the  military  orders 
of  kniehthood.  It  was  instituted  by  Ed- 
ward III.  of  England,  and  dates  ft*om  about 
the  year  1850,  though  some  writers  say 
1844.  Its  origin  is  variously  related.  In 
KastePs  "Chronicles"  it  is  stated  that  this 
order  was  devised  by  Richard  I.  at  the  siege 
of  Acre,  when  he  is  said  to  have  caused  26 
knights  to  wear  thongs  of  blue  leather  about 
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their  legs.  But  the  common  accouDt  is,  that 
the  Countess  of  Salisbury  happened  at  a  ball 
to  drop  her  garter,  and  that  the  king  took  it 
up  ana  presented  it  to  her,  at  the  same  time 
exclaiming,  Hani  soit  giii  tnal  y  penae, — 
"  Evil  be  to  him  who  evil  thinks,"  m  refer- 
ence to  the  smiles  which  he  observed  the 
action  had  excited  among  some  of  the  by- 
standers ;  adding  "  that  shortly  they  should 
see  that  garter  advanced  to  so  high  an  honor 
and  renown,  as  to  account  themselves  happy 
to  wear  it."  It  is  founded  in  honor  of  tne 
Holy  Trinity,  the  Virgin  Mary,  St.  Ed- 
ward the  €k>nfessor,  and  St.  George ;  but  the 
last,  who  had  become  the  tutelary  saint  of 
England,  was  considered  its  special  patron ; 
and  for  this  reason  it  has  always  borne  the 
title  of  "  The  Order  of  St.  George,"  as  well 
as  of  *'  The  Garter,"  and  those  who  wore  it 
were  called  '*  KnighU  of  St.  George."  The 
number  of  knights  companions  was  origi- 
nally 26,  including  the  sovereign,  who  is 
chief  of  the  order;  but  in  1786. a  statute 
was  passed  to  the  effect  that  this  number 
should  be  irrespective  of  princes  of  the  royal 
family,  and  illustrious  foreigners  on  whom 
the  honor  might  be  conferrtMi.  The  well- 
known  emblem  of  Uie  order  is  a  dark-blue 
ribbon  edged  with  gold,  bearing  the  motto 
Honi  aoit  qui  maly  penae  in  golden  letters, 
with  a  buckle  and  pendant  of  gold  richly 
chased,  and  is  worn  on  the  left  leg  below 
the  knee.  The  mantle  is  of  blue  velvet, 
and  on  the  left  breast  a  star  is  embroidered. 
The  hood  and  surcoat  are  of  crimson  velvet, 
and  lined  with  white  taffeta.  The  hat  is  of 
black  velvet,  with  a  plume  of  white  ostrich 
feathers,  in  the  centre  of  which  there  is  a 
tuft  of  black  herons'  feathers,  all  fastened 
to  the  hat  by  a  band  of  diamonds.  The 
collar  is  of  gold,  and  consists  of  26  pieces, 
each  in  the  form  of  a  garter.  The  *  *  George" 
is  the  figure  of  St.  George  on  horseback  en- 
countering the  dragon;  it  is  worn  to  the 
ooUar,  and  there  is  a  lesser  *'  (George"  pend- 
ent to  a  broad,  dark-blue  ribbon  over  the 
left  shoulder. 

Garter  King-of-Arma.  Is  the  principal 
king-of-arms  in  England.  Though  held  by 
the  same  person,  they  are  distinct  offices. 
The  first  was  instituted  for  the  service  of  the 
order  of  the  Garter  (which  see),  not  on  its 
first  foundation,  but  afterwards  oy  Henry  V . 
as  sovereign,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  knights-oompanions.  The  peculiar 
duty  of  Garter  king-of-arms  is  to  attend 
upon  the  knights  at  their  solemnities,  to  in- 
timate their  election  to  those  who  are  chosen 
by  the  order,  to  call  them  to  be  installed  at 
Windsor,  to  cause  their  arms  to  be  hung  up 
over  their  stalls,  and  to  marshal  their  funeral 
processions,  and  those  of  royal  personages, 
and  of  members  of  higher  nobility.  In  the 
capacity  of  principal  king-of-arms,  he  grants 
and  confirms  arms,  under  the  authority  of 
the  earl  nmrshal,  to  whom  he  is  not  subject 
as  Garter  king-of-arms.  All  new  grants  or 
patents  of  arms  in  England  are  first  signed 
and  sealed  by  him,  and  then  by  the  king 


(of  arms)  of  the  province  to  which  the  ap- 
plicant belongs. 

Oaa-check.  The  device  used  in  breech- 
loading  cannon  to  prevent  the  gas  from  ea- 
caping  at  the  breech.  (See  Sboadwbll 
Ring  and  Bbbbgh-loading.)  Also  a  term 
applied  bv  the  English  to  the  soft  metal 
sabot  in  the  rear  of  rified  projectiles. 

Gaaconade.  To  boast ;  to  brmg ;  to  yaunt : 
to  bluster.  The  term  was  originally  derived 
from  the  Gascons,  or  people  of  Gascony,  in 
France,  who  it  seems  have  been  particularly 
distinguished  for  extravagant  stories. 

Oaaconader.  A  great  boaster;  a  blus- 
terer. 

Gascony.  Formerly  a  district  in  the 
southwest  of  France,  situated  between  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  the  river  Garonne,  and  the 
Western  Pyrenees.  It  derived  its  name 
from  the  Basques,  or  Vasques  (Lat.  Kos- 
eone9)y  who,  driven  by  the  Visigoths  from 
their  own  territory  on  the  southern  slope  of 
the  Western  Pyrenees,  crossed  to  the  north- 
ern side,  and  settled  here.  In  602,  after  an 
obstinate  resistance,  the  Vasques  were  forced 
to  submit  to  the  Franks.  Tney  now  passed 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  dukes  of  Aqui- 
tania,  who  for  a  time  were  independent  of 
the  crown,  but  were  afterwards  conquered 
by  King  Pepin,  and  later  by  Charlemagne. 
Subsequently  it  became  incorporated  with 
Aquitania,  and  for  a  time  became  part  <^ 
the  English  possessions,  but  was  afterwards 
reconquered  oy  the  French. 

Gastein,  Badgaatein,  or  Wilbad-Oas- 
tsin.  A  village  of  Austria,  49  miles  south 
of  Salzbui^.  On  August  14,  1865,  a  con- 
vention was  concluded  here  between  Austria 
and  Prussia,  to  make  arrangements  relative 
to  the  government  of  the  duchies  of  Sles- 
wick,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg,  which  their 
combined  forces  had  wrested  from  Denmark. 

Gate.  ^  door  of  strong  planks  with  iron 
bars  to  oppose  an  enemy.  Gates  are  gener- 
ally fixea  in  the  middle  of  the  curtain,  from 
whence  they  are  seen  and  defended  by  the 
two  flanks  of  the  bastions.  They  should  be 
covered  with  a  good  ravelin,  that  they  may 
not  be  seen  or  enfiladed  by  the  enemy.  The 
palisades  and  barriers  before  the  gates  within 
the  town  are  often  of  great  use. 

Gateshead.  A  borough  in  Durham,  on 
the  Tyne,  opposite  Newcastle.  At  Gates- 
headfell,  William  I.  defeated  Edgar  Athel- 
ing  in  1068. 

Gateway.  The  passage  or  opening  in 
which  a  ^ate  or  large  door  is  hung.  The 
gateway  being  a  most  important  point  in  all 
fortified  places,  is  usually  protected  by  vari- 
ous devices.  It  is  flanked  by  towers  with 
loop-holes,  fh>m  which  assailants  may  be  at- 
tacked, and  is  frequently  overhung  by  a 
machioolated  battlement,  fh>m  which  mis- 
siles of  every  description  were  poured  upon 
the  besiegers. 

Gath.  One  of  the  five  chief  cities  of  the 
Philistines,  was  situated  on  the  frontiers  of 
Judah,  and  was  in  consequence  a  place  <^ 
much  importance  in  the  vrars  between  the 
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Philistines  and  the  Israelites.  It  fonned  in 
fact  the  key  of  both  countries,  and  was 
strongly  fortified. 

Gatling  Gun.  Is  a  machine  ^n,  the  1 
inch  oompoeed  of  six  and  the  i  inch  of  ten 
rifled  barrels  of  steel,  made  to  revolve  around 
a  central  axis  parallel  to  their  bores,  by  means 
of  a  hand  crank.  As  each  barrel  comes  op- 
posite to  the  hopper  on  the  left  side  of  the 
cylinder,  a  self-primed  metal  case  cartridge 
falls  into  a  groove  of  the  cartridge-carrier, 
is  pressed  into  the  breech  by  a  plunder,  and 
held  there  until  exploded  by  the  finne-pin. 
The  empty  case  is  withdrawn  from  the  barrel 
by  an  extractor  attached  to  the  cvlinder  con- 
taining the  firing-pin.  With  each  revolution 
of  the  crank  the  1-inch  gun  fires  once,  and 
the  ^inch  gun  three  times.  The  }-inch  gun 
is  reduced  to  caliber  .45  inch,  in  order  to  use 
with  it  the  projectile  of  the  breech-loading 
musket. 

Gaucho.  One  of  the  native  inhabitants 
of  the  pampas  of  La  Plata,  of  Spanish- 
American  descent,  celebrated  for  indepen- 
dence, horsemanship,  and  rude,  uncivilized 
mode  of  life. 

Gaugamela  (now  Karmelis),  A  village 
in  the  district  of  Aturia,  in  Assyria,  the  scene 
of  the  last  and  decisive  battle  between  Alex- 
ander and  Darius  Codomannus,  831  B.C., 
commonly  called  the  battle  of  Arbela.  See 
Arbsla. 

Gauges.  In  ginnery,  are  brass  rin^  with 
handles,  to  find  the  diameter  of  all  kmds  of 
shot  with  expedition.  Also  instruments  of 
various  kind  for  verifying  the  dimensions  of 
cannon  and  projectiles  and  the  various  parts 
of  small-arms.  Modem  small-arms  are  made 
on  the  interchangeabU  principle,  each  part 
being  accurately  made  to  gauges.  This  prin- 
ciple has  revolutionized  tne  manufacture  of 
small-arms.  It  was  first  introduced  at  the 
U.  8.  armory,  at  Harper's  Fe^y,  by  Maj. 
Wade,  of  the  Ordnance  Corps. 

Gaul,  or  GaUia.  The  ancient  name  of 
Prance  and  Belgium.  The  natives,  termed 
by  the  Greeks  (£ilat»,  by  the  Romans  Galli 
or  Celtse,  came  originally  ft'om  Asia,  and  in- 
vading Eastern  Europe,  were  driven  west- 
ward, and  settled  in  Spain,  North  Italy, 
France  and  Belgium,  ana  the  British  Isles. 

Gauntlet  (Fr.  ganUlet),  A  large  glove  of 
mail :  a  covering  for  the  hand  with  plates  of 
metal  on  the  back,  worn  as  a  part  of  the  de- 
fensive armor  in  ancient  times.  A  long 
fflove,  covering  the  wrist ;  as,  a  riding-gaunt- 
let. To  takeup  the  gauntlet,  to  accept  a  chal- 
lenge. To  throw  down  the  gauntlet,  to  offer 
or  send  a  challenge ;  to  defy. 

Gauntlet.  A  kind  of  military  punish- 
ment ;  the  gantelet  used  in  the  expression  to 
run  the  gauntlet.    Bee  Gantlopk. 

Gauntleted.    Wearing  a  gauntlet. 

Gawelgur.  A  strong  fortress  of  Hindos- 
tan,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam  or  ruler 
of  Hyderabad.  It  was  taken  by  Gteu.  Wel- 
lesley,  December  14,  1803,  after  a  siese  of 
two  days,  but  was  restored  to  the  n^im  on 
the  conclusion  of  peace. 


Gaaa.  A  city  of  the  Philistines,  of  which 
Samson  carried  off  the  gates,  about  1120  B.C. 
It  was  taken  hj  Alexander  after  a  long  sie^, 
332,  and  near  it  Ptolemy  defeated  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  81 2  B.c.  It  was  taken  by  Saladi  n , 
1170;  by  Bonaparte,  March,  1799;  and  by 
the  Egyptians  in  1831. 

Gaze.  In  heraldry,  when  a  beast  of  the 
chase  is  represented  as  affronte,  or  full-faced, 
it  is  said  to  be  at  gaze. 

Gazette.  To  announce  or  publish  in  a 
gazette;  to  announce  officially;  as  an  ap- 
pointment either  civil  or  military.  All  com- 
missions in  the  British  army,  militia,  fenci- 
ble,  and  volunteer  corps  must  be  gazetted. 

Gazona.  In  fortification,  pieces  of  fresh 
earth,  or  sods,  covered  with  g^rass,  and  cut 
in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  about  a  foot  long 
and  half  a  foot  thick,  to  line  the  outsides  of 
a  work  made  of  earth,  as  ramparts,  parapets, 
banauettes,  etc.  The  first  bed  of  gazons  is 
fixea  with  pegs  of  wood,  and  the  second  bed 
is  so  laid  as  to  bind  the  former,  by  being 
placed  over  its  joints,  and  so  continued  till 
the  works  are  finished.  Between  those  it  is 
usual  to  sow  all  sorts  of  binding  weeds  or 
herbs,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  rampart. 

Gear.  Warlike  accoutrements ;  military 
harness*;  equipage. 

Geat.  The  hole  through  which  the  metal 
is  conveyed  to  the  mold  in  casting  ordnance.. 

Gebegia.  Armorers  among  the  Turks- 
were  so  called. 

Gebelia.    A  Turkish  corps  of  picked  men. 

Gebelus.  Every  Timariot  in  Turkey, 
during  a  campaign,  is  obliged  to  take  a  cer* 
tain  number  of  horsemen,  who  are  called 
gebelus,  and  to  support  them  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. He  is  directed  to  take  as  many  a» 
would  annually  cost  3000  aspree  for  8ul»ist* 
ence. 

G'ela.  In  ancient  times,  a  ver^  important 
city  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily.  It  wa8> 
founded  bv  a  Rhodian  and  Cretan  colony,  \ik 
690  B.C.  In  506  B.C.,  Oleander  made  him- 
self tyrant,  and  the  colony  reached  its  high- 
est pitch  of  power  under  his  brother  ffip- 
poorates,  who  subdued  almost  the  whole  of 
Sicily,  with  the  exception  of  Syracuse 
Gelon,  the  successor  of  Hippocrates,  pursued 
the  same  career  of  conquest,  and  Syracuse 
itself  fell  into  his  hands,  and  was  even  made 
his  principal  residence,  Gela  being  committed 
to  the  government  of  his  brother  Hierc 
After  many  vicissitudes  during  the  Cartha- 

§inian  war  in  Sicily,  it  ultimately  fell  into* 
ecay.  Its  ruin  was  completed  bv  Phintias^ 
tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  who,  a  little  before 
280  B.C.,  removed  the  inhabitants  to  a  town 
in  the  neighborhood  which  he  had  founded, 
and  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name.  It  oc- 
cupied what  is  now  the  site  of  Terra  Nova. 
Gelibach.  A  sort  of  superintendent  or 
chief  of  the  gebegis,  or  armorers,  among  the 
Turks.  He  is  only  subordinate  to  the  toppi 
bachi,  or  the  grand  master  of  the  Turkish 
artillery. 

Gellia  Gena.  A  plebeian  family ;  was  of 
Samnite  origin  ana  afterwards  settled   at 
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Borne.  There  were  two  generals  of  this  family 
in  the  Samnite  wars,  Gellius  Status  in  the 
second  Samnite  war,  who  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  805 B.C.,  and  Gellius  Sgnatius 
in  the  third  Samnite  war. 

Gemblouz.  A  town  of  Belgium,  on  an 
afSuent  of  the  Samhre,  11  miles  northwest 
from  Namur.  The  French  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Austrians  near  this  town  in  1794.*^ 

Genappe.  A  village  of  Belgium,  in  South- 
ern Brabant,  on  the  banks  of  the  Dyle,  18 
miles  southeast  from  Brussels.  Several  mil  i- 
tary  actions  took  place  here  in  1816,  both  be- 
fore and  after  Waterloo,  between  the  French 
and  the  allied  forces. 

Gendarmes,  or  Gens  d'Armes  (men-at- 
arms).  Originally,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the 
first  French  revolution, the  mostdistinguished 
cavalry  corps  in  the  service  of  the  Bourbon 
kings,  to  wnom  they  formed  a  sort  of  bodv- 
guard.  Under  existing  arrangements  tne 
gendarmes  constitute  a  military  police,  and 
comprise  both  cavalry  and  infantry.  The 
force  consists  principally  of  soldiers  taken 
from  the  army,  generally  on  account  of  intel- 
ligence and  good  conduct.  The  men  receive 
much  higher  pay  than  the  rest  of  the  army, 
of  which,  however,  the  corps  is  a  p/trt,  and 
they  are  liable  in  cases  of  emergency  to  be 
sent  on  active  service. 

Gendarmery  (Fr.  gendarmeriey  The 
body  of  gendarmes  or  gens  d'armes. 

General.  A  term  for  the  roll  of  the 
drum  which  calls  the  troops  together.  To 
**  beat  the  eeneral"  is  a  phrase  drawn  fW>m 
the  French  drum  instructors,  *^  Battre  la 
Oenerale.^* 

General.  The  highest  military  title  in 
the  U.  S.  army,  and  the  highest  military 
title  below  that  of  field-marshal  in  Euro- 
pean armies.  A  general  ordinarily  com- 
mands no  body  of  men  less  than  an  army  or 
corps  d^armSe, 

General,  Adjutant-.  See  Adjutakt- 
Genkral. 

General,  Brigadier-.  See  Bbiqadixr- 
Gbnkral. 

General,  Colonel.  An  honorary  title, 
or  military  rank,  which  is  bestowed  in  for- 
eign services.  Thus  the  Prince  of  the  Peace 
in  Spain  was  colonel  general  of  the  Swiss 
guards. 

General  Court-Martial.  See  Court-mar- 
tial. 

General  de  Battaile,  or  General  Major. 
A  particular  rank  or  appointment,  whose 
functions  correspond  witn  those  of  a  ci- 
devant  marshal  of  France.  This  situation 
Is  intrusted  to  a  general  ofSoer,  and  is  only 
known  among  the  armies  of  Bussia,  and 
some  other  Northern  powers.  He  takes  pre- 
cedence in  the  same  manner  that  our  magor- 
generals  do  of  all  brigadier-generals  and 
colonels,  and  is  subordinate  to  lieutenant- 
generals. 

General  des  Galores  (Fr.).  Commander 
of  the  galleys,  an  officer  of  high  rank  and 
extensive  iurisdiction  in  France. 

General  des  Vivrcs  (i^.)*      Commissary 


of  stores;  a  sort  of  chief  commissary  or 
superintendent-general  of  stores,  whose 
functions  were  to  provide  ammunition, 
bread,  and  biscuit  for  the  army. 

Generalissimo.  The  chief  officer  in  com- 
mand of  an  army.  This  word  is  used  in 
most  foreign  languages.  It  was  first  used  to 
designate  the  absolute  authority  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  when  he  went  to  command  the 
French  army  in  Italy. 

General,  Lieutenant-.  The  second  rank 
among  general  officers,  and  next  below  that 
of  general.  The  normal  command  of  a  lieu- 
tenant-general is  that  of  a  division,  but  he 
is  sometimes  intrusted  with  the  command 
of  an  entire  army. 

General,  Major-.  The  rank  next  below 
that  of  lieutenant-general,  and  above  briga- 
dier-general. He  usually  commands  a  di- 
vision ;  a  general  of  division. 

General  Officers.  Are  all  officers  whose 
authority  extends  beyond  the  immediate 
command  of  a  regiment,  and  who  have 
either  separate  districts  or  departments  at 
home,  or  commands  on  foreign  service.  A 
brigade  is  the  smallest  body  of  men  con- 
stituting the  command  of  a  general  officer. 
In  an  army  of  very  large  proportions,  the 
normal  sequence  of  command  would  be  the 
following:  The  general  commanding-in- 
cbief,  generalissimo,  captain-general,  or 
field-marshal  would  command  the  whole 
force;  the  generals  would  have  separate 
corpii<Varmte'f  the  lieutenant-generals,  wings 
of  those  corps  d^armSc ;  the  major-generals, 
divisions  in  the  wings ;  and  brigadier-gen- 
erals, brigades  in  the  divisions.  In  practice, 
however,  an  army  is  rarely  lai^e  enoueh  to 
allow  of  this  exact  scheme  of  miliury  hier- 
archy being  carried  out ;  and  general  officers 
are  also  frequently  assigned  to  high'  com- 
mands without  regard  to  seniority.  In  the 
U.  S.  servic0  there  are  one  general,  one  lieu- 
tenant-general (whose  offices  expire  with  the 
present  incumbents),  three  major-generals, 
and  six  brigadier-generals.  The  President 
is  ex  officio  commander-in-chief  of  the  army. 
In  the  English  service  the  sovereign  is  cap- 
tain-general, and  under  the  sovereign  is  the 
commander-in-chief,  who  takes  rank  as 
field-marshal.  In  the  stafi*  corps  the  word 
general  is  also  used,  as  surgeon-,  quarter- 
master-, adjutant-general,  etc.,  to  denote 
that  the  holder  of  the  office  has  charge  of 
his  special  department,  and  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  he  is  a  general  officer.  The 
chiefs  of  staff  departments,  however,  in  the 
U.  S.  service  are  usually  of  the  rank  of 
brieadier-general.  In  the  German  armies, 
and  among  the  sovereigns  of  the  North, 
there  are  certain  generals  of  cavalry,  ana 
others  of  infantry,  who  take  rank  of  all 
lieutenant-generals.  In  these  armies  it  is 
usual  for  generals,  lieutenant-generals,  and 
maior-generals  to  take  their  routine  of  duty, 
ana  rise  progressively  in  the  infantry  or 
cavalry  corps  to  which  they  were  originally 
appointed,  until  they  arrived  at  a  chief  com- 
mand ;  whereas  in  France  and  other  coun- 
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tries  a  major-general  might  be  employed  to 
take  charge  of  either  infantry  or  cavalry, 
without  any  r^^rd  beine  paid  to  the  partic- 
ular line  of  service  in  which  he  was  bred. 

General  Orders.    See  Obdbrs. 

General's  Guard.    See  Garde. 

Generalship.  The  office  of  general ;  the 
exercise  of  the  Ainctions  of  a  general ;  the 
skill  and  conduct />f  a  general  officer;  mili- 
tary skill  in  a  commander. 

Geneva.  A  walled  town  of  Switzerland) 
and  the  capital  of  a  small  canton,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  lake  of  the  same 
name.     In  1784  and  1794  revolutions  took 

flace  in  the  city  and  state  of  Geneva ;  in 
798  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  and,  till 
1813,  it  was  the  capital  of  the  department 
Leman,  in  the  French  empire,  under  Napo- 
leon I.  Xn  1814  it  joined  the  Helvetic  Con- 
federation. 

Geneva,  Convention  of.  In  October, 
1868,  an  international  convention  was  held 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  comprising  14  gov- 
ernments, including  Great  Britain,  France, 
Austria,  Russia,  rrussia  and  Italy,  who 
were  represented  by  delegates,  and  proposi- 
tions were  drawn  up  forming  the  *^  Red 
Cross  Society,"  for  the  succor  of  the  wound- 
ed in  time  of  warfare.  It  gave  aid  to  the 
sick  and  wounded  during  the  Franco-Ger- 
man war,  and  its  flag  is  recognized  by  all 
powers  as  neutral. 

Genius.  In  a  military  sense,  natural  tal- 
ent or  disposition  to-  every  kind  of  warlike 
employment,  more  than  any  other ;  or,  the 
aptitude  a  man  has  received  from  nature  to 
perform  well  and  easily  that  which  others 
can  do  but  indifferently  and  with  a  great 
deal  of  pains. 

Genoa.  A  fortified  maritime  citv  in 
Northwestern  Italy,  once  a  celebrated  re- 
public, now  the  capital  of  a  province  of 
Northwestern  Italy.  From  tl^  11th  to  the 
18th  century  Genoa  was  the  capital  of  a 
flourishing  republic;  it  was  bomoarded  by 
the  Frencn  in  1684,  and  submitted  to  the 
Austrians  in  1746 ;  but,  in  consequence  of 
a  citizen  having  been  abused  by  an  Aus- 
trian officer,  the  inhabitants  rose  and 
massacred  most  of  the  soldiery,  and  drove 
away  the  remainder.  The  repui>lic  in  1798 
assumed  the  French  form  of  government, 
with  the  title  of  Ligurian  republic,  and  in 
1805  it  was  annexed  to  the  French  empire. 
In  1816  it  was  ceded  to  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
and  in  1859  the  French  troops  landed  here 
on  their  route  to  oppose  the  Austrian  army, 
which  had  invadea  Sardinia. 

Genouilltee.  That  part  of  the  parapet  of 
a  battery  which  remains  above  the  platform 
and  under  the  gun,  after  the  opening  of  the 
embrasure  has  been  made.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  French  genouy  the  knee. 
The  height  of  the  genouill^re  is  reeulated 
by  that  of  the  gun-carriage,  generally  from 
2  to  8  feet 

Gens.  In  Roman  antiquity,  a  clan,  em- 
bracing several  families,  whose  bond  of  alli- 
ance was  a  common  name  and  certain  reli- 


gious rites  performed  in  common.  Persons 
of  the  same  gens  were  called  gentiles,  while 
those  of  the  same  family  were  designated 
agnaii. 

Gens  (fr.),  A  word  in  much  desultory 
use  among  the  French,  signifying,  in  the 
general  acceptation  of  it,  people,  servants, 
soldiers,  etc.  This  word  is  likewise  used  to 
distinguish  bodies  of  men  that  are  in  oppo- 
sition to  each  other. 

Gens  d'Armes.    See  Gendarmes. 

Gentilhommes  de  la  Garde  (Fr,).  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  guard.  Commonly  palled 
Au  bee  de  corbiriy  or  the  battle-axe,  from  the 
weapon  which  they  carried.  This  company 
went  through  many  alterations  during  the 
monarchy  of  France.  During  the  last 
years  of  that  government  it  consisted  of  200 

f:uards,  under  the  command  of  a  captain,  a 
ieutenant,  and  an  ensign.  The  captain  had 
the  power  of  giving  away  the  subaltern  com- 
missions, and  had,  moreover,  the  entire 
management  of  the  rest;  every  vacancy 
being  in  his  ^ift.  They  marched  in  file, 
each  holding  his  battle-axe,  before  the  king 
on  days  of  public  ceremony.  When  the 
company  was  first  raised,  its  particular  duty 
was  to  attend  the  king's  person,  and  to  bie 
constantly  near  him  on  the  day  of  battle. 

Gentlemen-at-arms  (formerly  called  the 
Oentlemen^ Pensioners),  The  body-guard  of 
the  British  sovereign,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard',  the  oldest 
corps  in  the  British  service.  It  was  insti- 
tuted in  1609  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  now 
consists  of  1  captain,  1  lieutenant,  1  stand- 
ard-bearer, 1  clerk  of  the  olieque,  and  40 
gentlemen,  who  must  all  be  retired  military 
officers  of  service  and  distinction.  The  at- 
tendance of  gentleimen-at-arms  is  now  rarely 
required,  except  on  the  occasion  of  corona- 
tions and  important  state  ceremonies. 

Geographical  Department,  Commander 
of.  Is  assimilated  to  the  commander  of  a 
separate  army,  with  the  same  powers  and 
duties  in  similar  cases  over  all  the  troops 
within  the  limits  of  the  department.  In  all 
countries  he  derives  his  authority  to  com- 
mand from  the  highest  power  of  the  gov- 
ernment. In  the  United  States  he  is  assigned 
by  order  of  the  President,  who  alone  can  re- 
lieve him,  and  who  also  fixes  the  limits  or 
boundaries  of  the  department.  His  duties 
are  mainly  derived  f^om  customs  of  service. 
The  only  duties  defined  by  statute  relate  to 
general  courts-martial,  which  he  can  con- 
vene, and  his  action  is  final  on  all  cases  tried 
by  such  courts,  except  in  the  case  of  a  gen- 
eral officer,  or  where  the  sentence  of  the 
court  extends  to  the  loss  of  life  or  the  dis- 
missal of  a  commissioned  officer.  In  time 
of  war  he  is  authorized  by  existing  laws  to 
execute  the  death  penalty  in  cases  of  persons 
convicted  as  spies,  mutineers,  deserters,  or 
murderers,  and  in  cases  of  guerrilla  maraud- 
ers convicted  in  time  of  war  of  robbery, 
burglary,  arson,  rape,  assault  with  intent  to 
commit  rape,  or  violation  of  the  laws  of 
war.    See  Department,  Militakt. 
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Geopaphical  Division,  Military.   In  the 

United  States  a  geographical  military  divis- 

,  ion  consists  of  a  number  of  geographical 

military  departments,   usually    under    the 

command  of  a  general  officer. 

Geometry.  That  branch  of  mathematics 
which  investigates  the  relations,  properties 
and  measurements  of  solids,  surfaces,  lines, 
and  angles ;  the  science  which  treats  of  the 
properties  and  relations  of  magnitudes.  Its 
usefulness  extends  to  almost  every  art  and 
science.  It  is  by  the  assistance  of  geome- 
try that  engineers  conduct  all  their  works, 
take  the  situation  and  plans  of  towers,  the 
distances  of  places,  and  the  measure  of  such 
things  as  are  only  accessible  to  the  sight.  It 
is  not  only  an  introduction  to  fortification, 
but  highly  necessary  to  mechanics.  On  ge- 
ometry, likewise,  depends  the  theory  of 
gunnery,  mining,  mechanics,  hydraulics, 
pneumatics,  etc. 

George,  Lake.  A  beautiful  sheet  of  water 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  Its  length  is  86 
miles ;  its  breadth  from  1  to  8  miles.  Lake 
George  was  the  scene  of  important  military 
operations  during  the  French  and  Indian 
war  of  1766-69.  Here  stood  Fort  George, 
Fort  William  Henry,  and  other  works. 

George,  St.  Patron  of  England  and  Rus- 
sia, is  reputed  to  have  been  born  in  Palestine 
in  the  8a  century.  According  to  the  legend, 
he  became  a  prince  in  Cappadocia,  and  was 
distinguished  for  his  exploit  of  rescuing  a 
kind's  daughter  f^om  a  dragon.  He  was  a 
Christian,  and  suffered  martyrdom  at  Nico- 
media,  April  28,  808,  for  having  torn  down 
the  edict  of  Dfocletian  against  Christians, 
the  emperor  himself  being  then  in  the  city. 

George,  St.,  Banner  of.  Is  white  with 
red  cross.  According  to  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas, 
the  cross  of  St.  George  was  worn  as  a  badge 
over  the  armor  of  every  English  soldier  "in 
the  14th  and  subsequent  centuries,  even  if 
the  custom  did  not  prevail  at  a  much  earlier 
period,"  to  indicate  that  he  was  in  the  service 
of  the  crown.  On  the  invasion  of  Scotland 
by  Richard  II.  in  1886,  it  was  ordained  that 
every  man  of  the  English  party  should  wear 
a  sign  of  the  arms  of  St.  George  both  before 
andhehind.  A  similar  ordinance  was  adopted 
by  Henry  V.  for  the  government  of  his  army 
in  France.  The  cross  of  St.  G^6orge  forms  a 
part  of  the  British  standard. 

George,  St.,  Knighta  of.  See  Garter, 
Order  of  the. 

George,  The.  The  badge  of  the  order  of 
the  Garter  exhibiting  the  figure  of  St.  George 
on  horseback  piercing  the  falling  dragon, 
which  lies  on  a  mount    See  Garter. 

Georges  Conspiracy.  Took  place  in 
France;  Gens.  Moreau  and  Pichegru,  and 
Georges  Cadouda],who  was  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  Georges,  and  others  were  ar- 
rested at  Parin,  charged  with  a  conspiracy 
Against  the  life  of  Bonaparte,  and  for  the 
restoration  of  Louis  XVI II.,  February,  1804. 
Pichegru  was  found  strangled  in  prison, 
April  6,  and  12  of  the  conspirators,  includ- 
ing Georges,  were  executed,  and  others  im- 


prisoned, June  22.  Moreau  was  exiled  and 
went  to  America ;  in  1818  he  was  killed  be- 
fore Dresden. 

GeoTfl^a.  Called  by  the  Russians  Gruda, 
a  considerable  country  of  Asia,  situated  be- 
tween the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  to  the 
north  of  Armenia,  and  forming  a  govern- 
ment of  Russia.  The  Georgians  are  skilled 
in  the  bow,  and  are  thought  to  be  the  best 
soldiers  in  Asia.  Georgia  was  formerly  one 
kingdom,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
Christians ;  but,  in  1689,  whcfn  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  Persians,  the  country  was  di- 
vided between  two  native  princes,  by  them- 
selves called  kings,  but  by  the  Sophia  styled 
fovernors.  Each  of  these  had  a  guard  of 
lohammedan  horse  in  their  pay.  In  1802 
it  was  annexed  to  Russia. 

Georgia.  One  of  the  original  43tate8  of 
the  United  States,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  on  the  east 
by  South  Carolina  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
south  by  Florida,  and  west  by  Florida  and 
Alabama.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  King 
G^rge  II.,  who  granted  a  charter  for  estal^ 
lishing  a  colony  there  in  1782 ;  but  a  perma- 
nent settlement  was  not  made  till  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  Oglethorpe  established  him- 
self at  what  is  now  Savannah.  The  colony 
soon  became  involved  in  several  contests 
with  the  Spaniards  of  Florida,  who  claimed 
the  territory.  In  1789  Oglethorpe  invaded 
Florida,  but  without  much  success.  In  1742 
the  Spaniards  retaliated  by  invading  Geor- 
gia; out  they  also  effected  nothing.  The 
next  noteworthy  event  in  the  history  of  the 
colony  was  a  war  with  theCherokees  in  1761, 
which  was  terminated  by  their  suing  for 
peace,  after  their  country  had  been  laid  waste. 
They  were  afterwards  peaceable,  and  were 
removed  to  the  Indian  Territory  in  1888. 
In  the  war  of  the  Revolution  Gieorgia  warmly 
sided  with  the  colonies,  and,  in  consequence, 
suffered  severelv  at  the  hands  of  the  British, 
who  overran  the  country,  and  captured  Sa- 
vannah, December  29,  1778.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  (October,  1779)  the  Americans  and 
French  attempted  to  retake  it,  but  were  re- 
pulsed with  severe  loss.  In  the  civil  war 
( 1861-66} ,  G^rgia  took  an  active  part  against 
the  Union,  and  suffered  severely  in  conse- 
quence. Atlanta  was  captured  September  2, 
1864,  after  which  Gen.  Sherman  marched 
with  his  army  through  the  State  to  the  sea 
over  an  area  extending  from  20  to  60  miles 
in  width,  destroying  railroad  communica- 
tion, etc.,  and  ending  with  the  capture  of 
Savannah,  December  20,  1864.  This  mag- 
nificent military  movement  effectually  hum- 
bled the  State,  and  in  1866  the  President 
issued  a  proclamation  declaring  it  no  longer 
in  a  state  of  insurrection. 

Gerasa,  or  Jerash.  An  ancient  city  of 
Syria,  whose  site  is  now  marked  by  very  ex- 
tensive and  magnificent  ruins,  situated  about 
86  miles  east  of  the  Jordan,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  land  of  Bashan,  and  on  the 
borders  of  the  great  desert  of  Hauran.  Bat 
little  of  its  early  history  is  known.    In  the 
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time  of  the  Antoninee  it  had  arrived  at  the 
height  of  its  splendor  and  prosperity.  It  was 
taken  by  Alexander  Jannseus  in  85  B.C. ;  the 
Jews  burned  it  at  the  commencement  of  their 
last  war  with  the  Romans ;  it  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  Ann i  us,  the  general  of  Ves- 
pasian, and  in  1122  its  castle  was  destroyed 
Dy  Baldwin  II.  of  Jerusalem. 

Oerbe.  An  ornamental  firework.  See 
Pyrotechkt. 

Qerberoi.  In  Normandy,  north  of  France. 
Here  William  the  Conqueror  was  wounded 
in  battle  by  his  son  Robert,  who  had  joined 
the  French  king,  Philip  I.,  1078. 

Qerit  (Fr,).   A  Turkish  dart  21feet  long. 

Oennany  (Lat.  Oermania),  The  name 
given  to  a  large  portion  of  Central  Europe, 
composed  of  a  number  of  independent  states 
united  together,  and  forming  the  German 
empire,  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caosar  the 
Germans  were  the  most  formidable  and  war- 
like of  all  the  European  barbarians.  They 
long  withstood  the  attempts  of  the  Romans 
to  subdue  them ;  and,  although  that  people 
conquered  some  parts  of  the  country,  they 
were  expelled  before  the  close  of  the  3d  cen- 
tury. In  the  5th  century  the  Huns  and 
other  tribes  prevailed  over  the  greater  por- 
tion of  Germany.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
8th  century  Charlemagne  subdued  the  Saxons 
and  other  tribes,  and  was  crowned  emperor 
at  Rome,  December  25,  800.  At  the  extinc- 
tion of  his  family  the  empire  became  elective, 
91 1 ,  and  was  generally  obtained  by  a  member 
of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  from  1487  to  1806, 
when  the  emperor  Francis  Joseph  II.  for- 
mally renounced  the  title  of  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, having  assumed  that  of  emperor  of 
Austria  two  years  previously.  TheConfeder- 
ation  of  the  Rhine  was  formed  July  12, 1806 ; 
the  Germanic  Confederation,  June  8,  1815 ; 
and  the  North  German  Confederation,  Au- 
gust 18, 1866.  In  consequence  of  the  success  of 
the  Prussian  arms  in  the  war  with  France 
(1870-71)  the  new  empire  of  Germany  was 
founded,  and  the  king  of  Prussia  declared 
emperor,  January  18,  1871. 

oerminal  Insurrection.  That  of  the  fau- 
bourgs of  Paris,  suppressed  on  12th  Germinal, 
year  III.  (April  1,  1795). 

Gerona.  A  strong  town  of  Spain,  in  Cata- 
lonia, at  the  confluence  of  the  Gila  and  Ter, 
the  latter  of  which  flows  through  the  town. 
It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  at  the 
foot  of  a  steep  mountain,  and  is  surrounded 
by  walls  flanked  with  fortifications,  and  cov- 
ered by  a  fort  erected  on  a  hill  to  the  north 
of  the  town.  It  was  besieged  28  times,  and 
taken  5  times.  In  June,  1808,  it  success- 
fully resisted  the  French,  but  after  suffering 
much  famine  surrendered  December  12, 1809. 

Gesate,  or  Gessate  (Fr.).  Formerly  a 
Gallic  mercenary  soldier,  who  volunteered 
his  ser V  ices  beyond  his  nati  ve  coun  try.  These 
adventurers,  or  knights-errant,  were  called 
aeaates,  either  on  account  of  the  gese,  or 
large  dart,  which  they  carried ,  or,  as  Polybius 
ima^nes,  on  account  of  the  subsistence  they 
received,  which  was  called  by  that  name. 


Geaefne.  The  Anglo-Norman  term  for 
battle-axe. 

Geaea  and  Materea.  Were  weapons 
adopted  by  the  Allobroges  (a  body  of  ancient 
G^uls  so  called),  independently  of  the  broad 
cut-and-thrust  sword  which  the  Swiss  still 
wear.  These  instruments  were  only  one 
cubit  long ;  half  the  blade  was  nearly  square; 
but  it  terminated  in  a  round  point  that  was 
exceedingly  sharp.  Not  only  the  Romans, 
but  the  Greeks  received  it  into  their  armies. 
The  former  retained  the  full  appellation  and 
called  it  gese,  but  the  latter  corrupted  it  into 
ysse.  This  is  the  only  weapon  with  which 
those  soldiers  were  armed  that  escorted  mal- 
efactors, who  were  condemned  to  death,  to 
the  place  of  execution.  The  term  gese  was 
also  applied  to  a  sort  of  a  javelin. 

Gestic.  Pertaining  to  deeds  or  feats  of 
arms ;  legendary. 

Gettysburg.  Capital  of  Adams  Co.,  Pa., 
situated  near  the  southern  border  of  the  State, 
8  miles  from  "Mason  and  Dixon's  line." 
Here  three  days'  severe  fighting  took  place 
on  July  1-8,  1868,  between  the  invading 
Confederate  army  under  Gtens.  Lee,  Long- 
street,  and  Ewell,  and  the  Federals  under 
Gen.  GkK>rge  G.  Meade. 

On  the  morning  of  July  1,  MaJ-Gen. 
Reynolds,  in  command  of  the  Ist  Corps,  ad- 
vanced on  the  Emmittsburg  road  from  Marsh 
Creek  to  Gettysburg,  arriving  about  10 
o'clock  A.M.,  and  marched  directly  through 
the  town,  and  soon  after  encountered  a  body 
of  the  enemy,  which  were  driven  back  by 
Qen.  Buford's  cavalry,  which  allowed  the 
1st  Corps  to  form  up  m  order  of  battle  on  a 
ridge  northwest  of  the  town,  which  sloped 
to  the  west  into  a  little  open  valley.  Beyond 
this  valley  was  a  rid^e  of  higher  land  thickly 
wooded.  Across  this  valley  the  line  of  G«n. 
Reynolds  advanced  somewhat  hastily,  almost 
before  it  was  well  formed,  and  soon  en- 
countered a  heavy  force  of  the  enemy's  in- 
fantry, and  was  compelled  to  fall  back, 
which  it  did  in  good  order,  and  by  a  move- 
ment of  its  left  centre  against  the  enemy 
while  falling  back  secured  a  Iftrgja  number 
of  prisoners.  The  Confederate  Tine  being 
broKen  soon  after,  G^n.  Reynolds  again  pre- 
pared to  go  forward.  His  line  advancea  as 
before,  and  drove  the  enemy  from  the  valley 
and  over  the  ridge  at  the  farthest  side,  with 
a  severe  loss  by  the  heavy  fire  of  the  foe. 
While  reconnoitring  on  this  ridge  G^n.  Rey- 
nolds was  killed  by  a  shot  from  the  enemy. 
The  11th  Corps  now  arrived  and  Gen.  How- 
ard took  command  of  the  whole  field.  Gen. 
Schurz  commanding  the  11th  Corps.  At 
about  half-past  2  p.m.  the  enemy  again  ad- 
vanced in  force  against  the  1st  Ck>rps,  which 
slowly  fell  back  to  its  original  position  north- 
west of  the  town.  The  Confederate  force 
advanced  across  the  open  space  in  line  of 
battle,  whilst  their  batteries  snel led  the  posi- 
tion of  the  1st  Corps  to  cover  the  advance, 
but  it  met  a  fire  so  sharp  and  well  served 
that  it  caused  it  to  reel  and  fall  back ;  <the 
line  was  again  formed  and  reinforced  and 
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once  more  advanced,  but  with  no  better  suc- 
cess. By  this  time  the  line  was  increased 
by  three  more  of  the  enemy's  divisions,  and 
another  charge  was  made  by  the  whole  force 
of  the  enemy.  Their  superior  numbers  en- 
abled them  to  threaten  ooth  flanks  of  the 
Federal  force,  and  notwithstanding  a  brave 
resistance  the  1st  Corps  was  compelled  to 
fall  back  to  the  town.  By  this  movement 
the  11th  Corps  was  uncovered,  and  a  heavy 
advance  completely  on  its  right  flank  com- 
pelled it  to  retire.  The  enemy  advanced  and 
took  possession  of  the  town,  while  the  two 
corps  of  the  Union  troops  fell  back  and  oc- 
cupied the  west  slope  of  the  hill  south  of  the 
town,  held  by  Gen.  Steinwehr.  At  dusk  the 
8d  and  12th  Corps  arrived  and  next  morn- 
ing the  5th,  making  in  all  six  corps,  which 
were  placed  in  position  by  G^en.  Meade,  the 
line  stretching  in  a  semicircle,  having  its 
convex  centre  toward  Gettysburg,  with  the 
extreme  toward  the  south  and  west.  Th^ 
heights  on  which  they  were  posted  sloped 
gently  down  Arom  their  front.  The  key  of 
Gen.  Meade's  position  was  Cemetery  Hill, 
a  little  distance  south  of  the  town,  and  on 
the  northern  slope  of  which  the  town  itself 
is  situated.  The  enemy  having  been  largely 
reinforced  during  the  night  were  prepared 
to  give  battle  on  the  morning  of  the  2d, 
having  formed  line  on  a  ridge  which  ran 
nearly  parallel  to  the  extreme  of  that  on 
which  tne  Federal  forces  were  formed,  and 
separated  from  them  by  a  valley  varying  in 
width  from  1  to  2  miles. 

On  the  ridge  occupied  by  Gen.  Meade  100 
guns  were  in  position  facing  the  enemy,  with 
reserve  artillery  in  the  rear  about  equidistant 
from  the  flanks.  The  enemy  had  nearly  150 
guns  in  position.  During  the  forenoon  of 
the  2d  no  movement  of  importance  took 
place,  but  about  noon  Gen.  Lee  ordered  a 
general  attack  on  the  Federal  centre  and 
left.  His  movement  being  discovered  by  the 
Union  commanders  they  were  prepared,  and 
the  8d  Corps,  commanded  by  Qen.  Sickles, 
was  advanced  more  to  the  left  and  front  in 
order  to  be  in  a  more  commanding  position 
to  repel  the  Confederate  attack.  He  had 
hardly  got  into  position  when  the  enemy 
attacked.  Having  bravely  resisted  their 
fUrious  onslaught  for  about  two  hours,  and 
not  receiving  the  expected  reinforcements, 
the  8d  Corps  was  compelled  to  fall  back  to 
its  previous  position,  when  a  most  desperate 
assault  was  made  upon  it  by  Longstreet's 
troops;  but  this  psiTt  of  the  line  being 
promptly  strengthened  it  repulsed  all  the 
efforts  of  Longstreet,  with  great  loss,  how-: 
ever,  on  both  sides.  With  the  advance  of 
Longstreet  a  part  of  the  enemy  advanced  on 
the  centre  of  the  Union  line,  and  meeting 
with  stubborn  resistance  the  battle  grew 
fearful.  The  enemy  pressed  forward  un- 
restrained. Gens.  Sickles,  Hancock,  and 
Gibbon  were  wounded.  The  1st  and  2d 
Corps  wavered  and  the  enemy  pressed  up  to 
the  very  guns  of  the  batteries,  which  were 
exposed  to  capture ;  but  the  6th  Corps,  al- 


though wearied  with  marching,  hurried  up 
with  shouts  to  the  support,  and  the  enemy 
staegered  and  drifted  slowly  back,  and  being 
pushed  on  their  left  flank  oy  a  strong  force 
of  the  Federals,  they  retired.  At  this  time  a 
desperate  dash  was  made  by  the  Confederates 
on  the  extreme  rieht,  which  had  been  weak- 
ened to  support  the  centre  and  left.  For  a 
short  time  the  attack  was  fiirious,  but  the 
Federals  being  speedily  supported  the  enemy 
were  kept  in  check,  and  finally  retired  about 
9  o'clock  P.M.,  having  lost  the  day  in  every 
quarter. 

The  battle  commenced  again  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  8d  by  an  artillery  flre  from  the 
Confederate  lines,  and  an  aggressive  move- 
ment of  the  right  of  the  Federal  forces  un- 
der Gen.  Slocum  to  drive  Gen.  Ewell  farther 
back.  This  attack  met  with  a  prompt  re- 
sponse from  the  latter,  but  Gen.  Slocum 
having  been  reinforced  "by  part  of  the  3d 
and  5tn  Corps,  the  struggle  was  evenly  con- 
tested for  some  time,  when  additional  re- 
inforcements having  arrived,  the  tide  of  bat- 
tle was  turned  in  favor  of  the  Union  troops, 
causing  the  enemy  to  retire,  and  at  11 
o*clock  A.M.  a  general  quiet  prevailed.  The 
movements  of  the  morning  against  €^n. 
Meade  thus  far  had  been  made  to  cover  up 
the  designs  of  the  Confederates.  The  battle 
of  the  previous  day  had  demonstrated  that 
the  issue  of  the  struggle  turned  on  the  occu- 

Stion  of  Cemetery  Hill,  the  key  of  €^n. 
eade's  position.  To  get  possession  of  this 
spot  was  therefore  the  object  of  the  enemy. 
Therefore  Lee  massed  about  115  guns  so  as 
to  subject  the  artillery  on  Cemetenr  Hill  to 
more  than  a  half  circle  of  cross-fires.  At 
about  1  o'clock  p.m.  the  signal-gun  was  fired 
and  the  cannonading  commenced.  The  fire 
of  the  enemy  was  concentrated  on  the  posi- 
tion held  by  the  2d  and  11th  Corps.  It  arew 
a  most  terrific  response  from  the  Federal 
batteries,  and  as  has  been  described  by  a 
spectator  in  the  Confederate  army,  the  almost 
simultaneous  discharge  of  over  200  guns 
**  made  the  air  hideous  with  most  discoraant 
noise.  The  very  earth  shook,  and  the  hills 
and  rocks  seemed  to  reel  like  a  drunken  man. 
For  one  hour  and  a  half  this  most  terrific 
fire  was  continued,  during  which  time  the 
shrieking  of  shell,  the  crash  of  fallen  tim- 
bers, the  fhigments  of  rocks  flying  through 
the  air,  shattered  fh>m  the  cliffs  by  solid 
shot,  the  heavy  muttering  from  the  valley 
between  the  opposing  armies,  the  splash  of 
bursting  shrapnel,  and  the  fierce  neighing 
of  wounded  artillery  horses,  made  a  picture 
terribly  grand  and  sublime."  At  tne  ter- 
mination of  the  firing,  the  left  of  the  Union 
line  was  assaulted  twice,  which  were  hand- 
somely repulsed  with  severe  loss  to  the  Con- 
federates. And  thus  ended  the  memorable 
battle  of  Gettysburg.  The  forenoon  of  the 
4th  was  devoted  to  the  burial  of  the  dead, 
and  in  the  afternoon  the  Confederate  forces 
commenced  to  retreat,  leaving  the  Federal 
forces  in  possession  of  the  hard-fought  field, 
which  covered  the  Union  troops  with  tho 
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highest  honor  and  glory,  but  at  a  terrible 
sacrifice.  During  the  th  ree  days  the  Confed- 
erate losses  were  18,000  killed  and  wounded, 
and  18,000  missing,  a  large  part  of  the 
latter  prisoners ;  making  a  total  of  81,000. 
The  Union  losses  were  16,600  killed  and 
wounded,  and  6600  missing,  chiefly  prison* 
ers  captured  on  the  first  and  secona  days, 
making  a  total  loss  of  not  less  than  28,000  — 
Extracts  from  D.  AppUton's  ^^  History  of  the 
Bebellion^**  by  Tenney^  ^^  ZAppineotfs  Qa^ 
9etUer,''  and  ''Haydn's  Dates.'' 

Ghaut,  or  GhAt.  A  term  in  India  signi- 
fying  a  pass  through  a  range  of  hills ;  also  a 
night  of  stairs  descending  to  the  rivers  for 
the  accommodation  of  bathers,  and  as  land- 
ing-places for  boats. 

Ghent  (Fr.  Gand),  An  ancient  fortified 
city  of  Belgium,  capital  of  East  Flanders, 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lys  and 
Scheldt.  It  commenced  to  aci^uire  impor- 
tance in  the  12th  century,  when  its  fortinca- 
tions  were  completed.  In  the  14th  century, 
having  revolted  ai^ainst  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, it  was  subdued  after  seven  defeats, 
in  some  of  which  it  suffered  a  fearful  slaugh- 
ter of  its  citizens.  It  again  revolted  agrainst 
Charles  Y.  in  the  16th  century,  was  again 
Bubdued,  made  to  pay  a  heavy  flne,  and 
forced  to  pay  for  the  erection  of  a  citadel  to 
keep  it  in  subjection.  The  French  became 
masters  of  Ghent  in  1678,  1708, 1746,  1792, 
and  again  in  1796.  The  city  was  united  to 
the  kinedom  of  the  Netherlands  after  the 
peace  of  Paris  (1814),  and  is  now  a  rich  and 
populous  city  of  Belgium.  In  this  city  on 
December  24,  1814,  tne  terms  of  the  treaty 
were  agreed  on,  between  the  United  States 
and  British  envoys,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
war  of  1812-16. 

Gheriah.  A  town  of  British  India,  in  the 
presidency  of  Bombay.  It  was  the  principal 
poet  of  Angria,  a  famous  piratical  prince, 
whose  fort  here  was  taken,  and  his  whole 
fleet  destroyed,  by  Admiral  Watson  and 
Col.  Clive,  m  ooi^ unction  with  the  Mahrat- 
tas  in  1766. 

Ghizni,  or  Ghuznee.  A  fortified  city  of 
Afghanistan,  built  on  a  hill  7720  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  90  miles  from  Cabul. 
It  was  the  capital  of  a  powerful  empire  of 
the  same  name,  and  is  sometimes  called  the 
second  Medina,  from  the  great  number  of 
illustrious  persons  who  have  been  interred 
there.  The  old  town  of  Ghuznee  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  12th  century,  and  the  modern 
one  stands  on  a  site  about  8  miles  from  the 
ruins  of  the  other.  It  was  stormed  and 
taken  by  Lord  Keane  in  1889.  In  1842  the 
garrison  surrendered  to  the  Afghans,  from 
whom,  however,  it  was  again  taken  in  the 
same  year  by  the  British  forces  under  Gen. 
Nott. 

Ghoor,<Ghore,  or  Ghour.  A  large  dis- 
trict of  Afghanistan.  This  was  formerly 
one  of  the  Persian  governments ;  but  in  the 
12th  century  its  chiefs  became  independent, 
overturned  the  Ghiznian  empire,  and  carried 
their  arms  as  &r  as  Benares.    One  of  their 


slaves  founded  the  Mohammedan  kingdom 
of  Delhi  about  1206.  This  country  was 
overrun  in  the  18th  and  14th  centuries  by 
the  armies  of  Genghis  Khan  and  Tamerlane. 
Its  capital  is  Ghoor,  which  was  taken  by 
the  king  of  Kharezim,  and  was  subsequently 
sacked  by  the  armies  of  Genghis  and  Tamer- 
lane, from  which  it  has  never  recovered,  and 
is  now  scarcely  known. 

Ghorchana.  The  irregular  Sikh  yeomanry 
who  served  in  the  wars  in  the  Punjab  be- 
tween the  Sikhs  and  the  English. 

Ghyretty.  Cantonments  14  miles  from 
Calcutta.  It  is  a  palace  built  by  Mr.  Du- 
pleix,  which  the  British  took  by  force  in 
1797,  and  imprisoned  the  principal  French 
colonists  of  Chandernagore  there. 

Giambeux.  Greaves ;  armor  for  the  legs, 
in  ancient  times.    See  Jambsux. 

Giant  Powder,  or  Dynamite.    See  Dtka- 

MITE. 

Giants,  Battle  of  the.  See  Battle  of 
THK  Giants. 

Gibeme  {Fr,).  A  sort  of  bag  in  which 
the  grenadiers  held  their  hand-grenades.  It 
was  worn  like  a  powder-flask. 

Gibraltar.  A  fortified  seaport  town  and 
garrison,  occupying  a  promontorv  in  the 
south  of  Spain,  at  the  entrance  m>m  the 
Atlantic  into  the  Mediterranean,  60  miles 
southeast  from  Cadiz.  It  consists  of  a  high 
and  rocky  mountain  running  from  north  to 
south,  about  8  miles  in  length,  and  three- 
fourths  in  width,  its  highest  point  being 
1489  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
**rock"  was  first  fortified  in  the  modem 
style  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  It  was 
surprised  by  the  English  under  Sir  George 
Kooke  in  1704,  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession, 
and  it  has  been  a  British  dependency  ever 
since.  It  has  been  repeatedly  besieged,  and 
always  without  success,— first  in  1720,  next 
in  1727,  and  lastly  in  1779,  when  it  stood  a^ 
siege  of  upwards  of  three  years  and  a  half, 
the  French  and  Spaniards  using  their  ut- 
most endeavors  to  capture  it;  but  every 
effort  was  bravely  repulsed  by  the  governor, 
Gen.  Elliott. 

Gibraltar  of  America.    See  Quebec. 

Gib-staff.  In  England,  a  staff  to  gauge 
water,  or  to  push  a  boat. 

Gin.  In  military  mechanics,  is  a  machine 
for  raising  great  weights :  it  is  composed  of 
three  long  legs,  one  of  them  being  longer  than 
the  rest,  ana  called  the  pry-pole.  The  other 
two  are  kept  at  a  proper  distance  by  means 
of  two  iron  bars  fixed  on  one  of  the  legs  by 
a  staple  passing  through  a  hole  at  one  end ; 
the  other  end  has  a  hook  which  enters  into  a 
staple  fixed  into  the  other  leg  so  as  to  be 
taken  off  or  put.  on  at  pleasure.  At  about 
8  feet  from  tne  bottom  is  a  windlass,  upon 
which  the  cable  is  wound ;  and  the  three  legs 
are  joined  together  at  the  top  by  an  iron 
bolt,  about  which  they  move ;  to  this  bolt  is 
also  fixed  an  iron  clevis  to  which  is  hooked 
the  blocks  and  fall.  When  the  gin  stands 
upright  with  legs  at  a  proper  distance,  one 
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end  of  the  cable  is  fastened  ta  a  gun,  mor- 
tar, or  other  weight ;  and  the  other  passes 
through  the  pulleys  and  about  the  roller, 
which  is  turned  round  by  means  of  hand- 
spikes passing  through  the  holes  in  the  end 
6{  the  roller ;  whilst  a  man  holds  the  cable 
tight,  the  gun  is  raised  to  the  height  re- 
quired, so  that  the  carriage  may  be  put  under 
it.  The  modern  gin  has  a  windlass  with 
pawl  and  ratchet  attachments.  There  are 
three  different  kinds  of  gins, — ^the  field  and 
fiegcj  the  garriaony  and  the  easemaU  gins ; 
and  the^  only  differ  in  their  size  and  weight. 

Oindi.  Turkish  horsemen,  who  perform 
extraordinary  feats. 

Oingals,  OinjauU,  or  Gingaula.  Large 
muskets  used  in  India  by  the  natives,  with 
a  rest,  somewhat  similar  to  those  invented 
by  Marshal  Yauban  for  the  defense  of  forts. 

Gingee.  A  strong  town  on  the  coast  of 
Goromandel,  once  the  capital  of  a  kingdom 
of  the  same  name,  86  miles  from  Madras. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  the 
Great  Mogul  unsuccessfully  besieged  this 
place  for  a  period  of  three  years.  In  1760 
It  was  taken  by  the  French,  who,  in  1761, 
ceded  it  to  the  British. 

Gionules  (Pr,).  Turkish  volunteer  cjtv- 
aliT,  renowned  for  their  bravery. 

Girandole  {Fr,).  Any  firework  turning 
upon  a  wheel ;  a  wheel  whose  circumference 
is  studded  with  rockets. 

Girandole  (Fr.).  In  fortification,  several 
chambers  in  mines  connected  for  the  defense 
of  the  place  of  arms  of  the  covered  way. 

Girondists.  An  important  party  during 
the  French  revolution,  principally  composed 
of  deputies  from  the  Gironde.  At  first  they 
were  ardent  republicans,  but  after  the  cruel- 
ties of  August  and  September,  1792,  they 
labored  to  restrain  the  cruelties  of  the  Moun- 
tain party,  to  which  thej  succumbed.  Their 
leaders,  Brissot,  Yergniaud,  and  many  oth- 
ers were  guillotined  October  81,  1798,  at  the 
instigation  of  Robespierre. 

Gironn6,  or  Gyronn6.  A  term  used  in 
heraldry  to  indicate  that  the  field  is  divided 
into  six,  eight,  or  more  triangular  portions 
of  different  trenches,  the  points  of  the  tri- 
angles all  meeting  in  the  centre  of  the  shield. 

Gisarm.  A  scythe-shaped  weapon,  with 
a  pike  projecting  from  one  side,  formerly 
borne  by  foot-soldiers  on  the  end  of  a  long 
staff.  It  was  used  as  late  as  the  battle  of 
Flodden.    See  Guisarmb. 

Gisors.  A  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Eure,  28  miles  from  Rouen. 
Here  a  battle  took  place  October  10,  1198, 
between  the  French  and  English,  in  which 
the  former  were  completely  defeated.  Rich- 
ard I.,  who  commanded  the  English,  gave 
as  the  "  parole,"  or  watch- word  of  the  day, 
Dieu  et  mon  droit  (God  and  my  right),  and 
ever  since  the  expression  has  been  the  motto 
to  the  royal  arms  of  England. 

Gistes.  Pieces  of  vtood  which  are  made 
use  of  in  the  construction  of  platforms  to 
batteries,  and  upon  which  the  madriers  or 
broad  planks  are  placed. 


Gitschin.  A  walled  town  of  Bohemia, 
about  60  miles  northeast  of  Prague.  It 
was  captured  by  the  Prussians  after  a  severe 
conflict  with  the  Austrians,  June  29,  1866. 
Near  Gitschin,  the  same  evening,  the  crown- 
prince  of  Prussia  was  victor  in  another 
engagement. 

Qiurgevo.  A  town  and  river-port  of 
Wallacnia,  opposite  Rustchuk,  and  about  40 
miles  southwest  from  Bucharest,  of  which 
it  is  the  port.  In  1778  the  Turks  were  d^' 
feated  here  b^  the  Russians,  who  took  it  in 
1811,  and  again  in  1829,  when  its  defenses 
were  leveled  with  the  ground.  In  1864  the 
Russians  were  defeated  in  its  neighborhood 
by  the  Turks. 

Givet.  A  fortified  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Ardennes,  on  the  Belgian 
frontier.  This  place  was  fortified  by  Vau- 
ban ;  the  chief  defensive  works  are  Gharle- 
mont,  the  citadel,  and  the  forts  Notre  Dame 
and  St.  Hilaire. 

Glabrio.  A  family  name  of  the  Acilia 
gens  at  Rome.  The  Acilii  Glabriones  were 
plebeian,  and  first  appear  on  the  consular 
annals  in  191  B.C.,  fr^m  which  time  the  name 
frequently  occurs  to  a  late  period  of  the 
empire.  M.  Acilius  Glabrio,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  family,  became  consul  in 
191  B.C.  In  that  year  Rome  declared  war 
against  Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria. 
Glabrio  was  sent  against  him,  and  with 
the  aid  of  his  ally,  Philip  II.,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, he  speedily  reduced  to  obedience  the 
whole  district  between  theCambunian  moun- 
tain-chain and  Mount  (Eta.  Antiochus, 
iJarmed  at  Glabrio's  progress,  intrenched 
himself  strongly  at  Thermopylss ;  but,  al- 
though his  JStoiian  allies  occupied  the  passes 
of  Mount  CBta,  the  Romans  broke  through 
his  outposts,  and  cut  to  pieces  or  disper^d 
his  army.  Glabrio  was  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Amphissa,  when  his  successor,  L. 
Cornelius  Scipio,  arrived  from  Rome  and 
relieved  him  from  command.  He  was  unan- 
imously granted  a  triumph  on  his  return  to 
Rome. 

Glacis.  A  slope  of  earth,  usually  turfed, 
which  inclines  from  the  covered  way  towards 
the  country.  Its  object  is  to  bring  assail- 
ants, as  they  approach,  into  a  conspicuous 
line  of  fire  from  the  parapet  of  the  fortress, 
and  also  to  mask  the  general  works  of  the 
place. 

Gladiators.  Were  men  who  fought  with 
swords  in  the  amphitheatre  and  other  places 
for  the  amusement  of  the  Roman  people. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  first  exhibited 
b^  the  Etruscans,  and  to  have  had  their  ori- 
gin from  the  custom  of  killing  slaves  and 
captives  at  the  frineral  pyres  of  the  deceased. 
The  first  exhibition  of  gladiators  at  Rome 
occurred  in  264  B.C.  They  were  at  first  con- 
fined to  public  frinerals,  but  afterwards 
fought  at  the  funerals  of  most  persons  of 
consequence.  Combats  of  gladiators  were 
also  exhibited  at  entertainments.  They 
consisted  either  of  captives,  slaves,  and  con- 
demned malefactors,  or  of  free-bom  citizens 
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who  fought  voluntarily.  But  it  was  in  the 
amphitheatre  that  the  combats  of  p^ladiators 
most  frequently  took  place.  Notice  of  the 
exhibition  being  given  beforehand,  thou- 
sands flocked  to  witness  the  spectacle. 
When  a  gladiator  was  vanquished  by  his 
antagonist,  his  fate  depended  upon  the  peo- 
ple, who  by  a  sien  indicated  whether  thev 
wished  him  to  oe  put  to  death  or  saved. 
Shows  of  gladiators  were  abolished  by  Con- 
stantine,  but  appear,  notwithstanding,  to 
have  been  generally  exhibited  till  the  time 
of  Honorius,  by  whom  they  were  finally 
suppressed. 

Gladamuir.  A  parish  in  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Haddington,  in  which  the  battle 
of  Gladsmuir,  or  Prestonpans,  was  fought. 

Qlaire.  A  broadsword  or  a  falchion  fixed 
on  a  pike. 

Glais,  Militaire  (Fr.),  A  military  com- 
pliment which  w^  paid  to  the  remains  of  a 
deceased  general.  It  consisted  in  a  dis- 
charge of  ordnance.  It  also  signifies  the 
funeral  procession  of  a  sovereign.        • 

Glaive.  Sword  ;  a  large  blade  fixed  on 
the  end  of  a  pole,  whose  edge  was  on  the 
outside  curve;  a  light  lance  with  a  long 
sharp-pointed  head.  Also  a  knight,  fUlly 
armed,  with  his  squire.  A  kind  of  sword 
worn  by  peers  in  France  in  'full  dress. 

Glaixe.  A  kind  of  halbert,  so  called  by 
the  Saxons. 

Glanders.  A  contagious  and  verv  de- 
structive disease  of  the  mucous  membrane 
in  horses,  characterized  by  a  constant  dis- 
charge of  sticky  matter  ft*om  the  nose  and 
an  enlargement  and  induration  of  the  glands 
beneath  and  within  the  lower  jaw. 

Glarus.  A  canton  in  the  northeast  of 
Switzerland.  In  the  earliest  times  Glarus 
was  reckoned  sometimes  as  a  part  of  Rhcetia, 
sometimes  as  a  part  of  Swabia,  and  was  peo- 
pled by  German  settlers.  After  vanous 
changes  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
dukes  of  Austria,  but  ultimately  secured  its 
independence  by  the  victories  of  Nafels  in 
1852  and  1388,  when  it  joined  the  Swiss 
Confederation. 

Glastonbury.  A  town  of  England,  in 
Somersetshire,  26  mites  from  the  city  of 
Bath.  It  was  anciently  called  Avalonia,  or 
the  Isle  of  Avalon,  and  no  ^rson  what- 
ever, not  even  a  bishop  or  prince,  was  al- 
lowed to  enter  without  leave  from  the  abbot, 
to  whom  thispower  was  granted  by  Canute 
the  Dane.  There  were  61  abbots  of  Glas- 
tonbury, who  sat  among  the  barons  in  Par- 
liament, and  governed  it  successively  for 
nearly  600  years.  Richard  Withing,  the 
last,  was  condemned  at  Wells  for  refusing 
to  surrender  his  abbey  to  King  Henry 
VIII.,  and  acknowledge  his  supremacy, 
and  carried,  with  two  of  his  monks,  on  a 
hurdle,  to  Tor  Hill,  a  bleak  hill  close  to  the 
town,  where  he  was  hanged  in  his  robes. 

Glats.  A  town  of  Prussia,  capital  of 
Glatz  district;  built  on  both  sides  of  the 
Neisse,  and  is  strongly  fortified.  This  place 
surrendered  to  the  Prussians  in  1742,  and 


was  taken  by  the  Austrians  in  1759,  but  re- 
stored at  the  peace  of  1768.  It  was  taken 
by  Wurtemberg  and  Bavarian  troops  m 
1807.  ,The  celebrated  Baron  Trenck  was 
confined  in  its  fortress,  but  made  his  escape 
by  leaping  from  the  walls. 

Glave.    See  Glaivk. 

Glazing  Powder.    See  GtTNPOWDEE. 

Glencoe.  A  valley  of  Scotland,  in  Ar- 
gyleshire,  noted  for  the  military  execution 
of  its  unsuspecting  inhabitants,  the  Hac- 
donalds,  by  a  party  of  English  soldiers,  in 
1692,  in  consequence  of  an  order  signed  by 
William  III.  in  council  for  that  purpose, 
and  issued  contrary  to  the  faith  of  a  royal 

Proclamation.     Many    of  the    inhabitants 
ad  been  in  arms  for  James  II.  during  his 
attempts  to  recover  the  crown  of  England. 

Glendale,  Battle  of.  Also  known  as  the 
battle  of  Frazier's  Farm,  and  White  Oak 
Swamp,  and  Charles  City  Cross-roads,  Vir- 
ginia, one  of  the  "seven  days'  contests," 
was  fought  June  80,  1862,  between  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  under  Gen.  McClel- 
lan,  on  its  retreat  towards  the  James  River, 
and  the  Confederate  forces  under  Gen.  Long- 
street.  The  battle  commenced  in  the  after- 
noon, and  continued  with  fury  well  into 
the  night,  the  Confederate  loss  being  about 
2000  men,  and  the  Union  loss  about  1500. 
By  next  morning  HcClellan  had  his  whole 
army  in  position  on  Malvern  Hill,  and  com- 
munication with  the  James  River  was  se- 
cured. 

Glissade  (Fr.).  A  term  formerly  ap- 
plied to  the  forward  or  backward  movement 
of  the  pike. 

Globe  Sight.  A  form  of  front  sight  used 
specially  on  target  rifles.     It  consists  of  a 

Sm  with  a  small  ball  on  the  end  of  it,  or  a 
isk  with  a  hole  in  it.  For  protection  it  is 
set  in  a  tube  open  at  both  ends. 

Qloire  (Fr. ).  An  artificial  firework  which 
resembles  a  large  sun. 

Glorious  Virgin,  or  St.  Mary  the  Glorious, 
Order  of  the.  An  order  of  Knighthood  in 
Venice,  founded  by  Bartholomew  of  Vicenza 
in  1262.  This  institution  was  ecclesiastical 
as  well  as  military ;  its  objects  were  the  pro- 
tection of  widows  and  orphans,  and  the 
furtherance  of  the  peace  of  Italy.  The 
badge  was  a  purple  cross  between  certain 
stars,  and  the  costume  a  white  surcoat  on  a 
russet  cloak.  An  order  of  knighthood  of 
St.  Mary  the  Glorious  also  existed  in  Rome 
in  the  17th  century,  whose  purpose  was  the 
suppression  of  the  Barbary  corsairs  who  in- 
fested the  Mediterranean. 

Glory,  Military.  Honor,  reputation,  and 
fame  acquired  by  military  achievements. 
That  precarious  splendor  which  plays  around 
the  brows  of  a  warrior,  and  has  oeen  col- 
lected by  hard  service,  extraordinary  genius, 
and  unblemished  integrity ;  but  which  may 
desert  the  greatest  hero  through  one  unfor- 
tunate failure,  occasioned  by  the  fatality  of 
human  imperfection. 

Gloucester.  A  city  and  the  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  same  name  in  England.    It 
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became  a  Roman  station  under  the  name  of 
Cblonia  Olevium^  and  an  important  town  in 
Hercia  under  the  Saxons,  by  whom  it  was 
called  Qlean-Ceasier^ — whence  its  present 
name.  Here  the  celebrated  single  combat 
between  Edmund  Ironsides  and  Canute  is 
said  to  have  taken  place.  It  was  repeatedly 
visited  by  William  I. ;  afforded  a  refuge  and 
support  to  Queen  Matilda  in  her  contest 
witn  Stephen ;  saw  Henry  III.  crowned, 
and  Parliaments  held  under  Richard  II.  and 
Henry  IV.,  and  sided  successfiilly  with  the 
Parliament  in  the  civil  war  against  Charles  I. 

Gloucestershire.  A  county  of  England, 
which,  previous  to  the  Roman  invasion,  was 
inhabited  by  a  tribe  called  the  Dobuni ;  and 
after  that  event,  the  county,  or  the  greater 
part  of  it,  was  included  in  the  province 
named  Flavia  Ccesarienes.  Prom  tne  earli- 
est of  the  Danish  invasions  down  to  the 
battle  of  Tewkesbury,  in  1471,  and  to  the 
civil  wars  between  the  crown  and  Parlia- 
ment, Gloucestershire  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  and  disastrous  encounters.  There  are 
traces  of  British,  Saxon,  and  Danish  works 
in  the  county. 

Glove.  A  cover  for  the  hand,  or  for  the 
hand  and  wrist,  with  a  separate  sheath  for 
each  finger.  To  throw  the  glove,  an  old  ex- 
pression which  formerly  meant  to  challenge 
to  single  combat. 

Glttckstadt.  A  town  of  the  German  em- 
pire, capital  of  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  on 
the  Elbe,  82  miles  below  Hamburg.  It  was 
founded  in  1620  by  Christian  IV.  of  Den- 
mark, and  fortified.  During  the  Thirty 
Tears'  War,  it  successfully  withstood  three 
si^es ;  its  fortifications  were  demolished  in 
1815. 

Glycerine,  Nitro-.    See  Explosives. 

Glyoziline.    See  Explosives. 

Go.  The  verb  "  to  go"  is  variously  used 
in  a  military  sense ;  as,  to  march  in  a  hostile 
or  warlike  manner.  To  go  off  implies  to  de- 
part from  any  post.  7b  ^o  on  is  to  make  an 
attack.  To  go  over  is  to  revolt.  To  go  out, 
to  go  upon  any  expedition,  etc.  It  was 
likewise  freauently  used  to  signify  the  act  of 
fighting  a  auel;  as,  he  went  out  with  so 
and  so. 

Goa.  A  town  of  Hindostan,  on  the  Mala- 
bar coast.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  Portuguese  dominions  in  India.  This 
place  was  taken  by  the  Portuguese  under 
Albuquerque  in  1510:  and  by  the  English 
April  2,  1766. 

Gobille  (/v.).  A  small  copper  ball,  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  several  of 
which  are  put  into  a  revolving  cask  for  the 
purpose  of  more  intimately  incorporating 
the  ingredients  of  powder,  carcass,  and 
rocket  composition. 

Gobisson,  or  Gambasson  (Fr. ).  A  quilted 
and  padded  dress  worn  under  the  habergeon. 

Godesberg.  A  village  of  Rhenish  Prus- 
sia, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  4  miles 
south  of  Bonn.  In  1582,  Gebhard,  the  de- 
posed archbishop,  took  refUge  here,  and  in- 
trusted the  castle  to  a  Dutch  garrison.     It 


was,  however,  soon  after  taken  possession  of 
by  his  successor,  on  which  occasion  it  sus- 
tained much  injury.  During  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  it  was  alternately  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Swedes  and  the  Imperialuts, 
and  .was  finally  almost  demolished  by  the 
French. 

Godolo.  A  market-town  in  Hungary. 
It  was  near  here  that  the  combined  armies 
of  Austria  under  Prince  Windischgratz  and 
Count  Jellachich  were  defeated  in  two  bloody 
battles  by  the  Hungarians  under  GSrgei. 
On  the  eve  of  victory,  Governor  Kossuth 
held  a  conference  with  the  generals  Gdrgei, 
Elapka,  and  Damjanich  for  laying  down 
the  principles  of  the  fiimous  declaration  of 
independence,  issued  April  14, 1849.  It  was 
this  declaration  which  served  the  emperor 
of  Russia  as  a  pretext  for  the  invasion  of 
Hungary. " 

Gohud.  A  fortified  town  of  Hindostan, 
in  the  territory  of  Gwaliorj  or  possessions  of 
the  Scindia  family.  This  place  was  taken 
ft'om  fiheem  Singh  by  the  Mahrattas  about 
1761.  When  this  nation  lost  the  battle  of 
Paniput,  the  rannah  of  Gohud  attempted  to 
shake  off  their  yoke,  but  was  conquered  by 
Ragoonauth  Row  in  1766,  and  compelled  to 
continue  tributary.  On  a  subsequent  rup- 
ture Gohud  was.  taken  by  Scindia  in  1784. 
Relinquished  to  Scindia  by  a  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  subsequent  to  1804. 

Goito.  A  small  town  in  Lombardy,  15 
miles  northwest  from  Mantua.  In  1680  this 
place  was  carried  by  assault  by  the  Imperial- 
ists, who  entered  Mantua  on  tne  same  night, 
and  took  it  bv  surprise.  During  the  War 
of  the  Spanish  Succession  in  1701,  it  was 
alternately  captured  by  the  allies  and  the 
Imperialists;  and  in  1796  the  French  took 
it,  out  were  expelled,  after  a  brief  tenure, 
by  the  Austrians.  In  1814,  a  severe  engage- 
ment took  place  here  between  the  Aus- 
trian and  Italian  troops;  and  during  the 
war  of  independence  in  1848,  it  became  the 
theatre  of  two  other  battles  between  the 
same  powers,  to  which  it  owes  its  modern 
celebnty. 

Goladar,  or  Goldar.  An  East  Indian 
term  signifying  a  store-kee{>er,  or  store-house 
keeper. 

Qolandaaxee,  or  Golandausee.  The  In- 
dian term  of  an  artilleryman. 

Golconda.  A  town  of  Hindostan,  strongly 
fortified  by  nature  and  art,  standing  on  a 
hill  5  miles  northwest  from  Hyderabad.  It 
was  once  noted  for  its  diamonds.  Golconda 
was  once  the  capital  of  an  extensive  kingdom 
which  arose  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Bha- 
menee  dynasty,  and  was  governed  by  native 
Hindoo  princes;  but  being  taken  by  Au- 
rungzebe  by  treachery  in  1^7,  after  a  siege 
of  seven  months,  the  whole  territory* became 
incorporated  with  the  empire  of  Delhi. 

Goldberg.  A  town  in  Prussian  Silesia, 
on  an  aflluent  of  the  Oder,  12  miles  south- 
west fh>m  Liegnitz.  The  French  were  de- 
feated by  the  Prussians  near  this  place  in 
1818. 
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Gold  Coast  Corps.  A  corps  in  the  British 
service  formed  of  drilled  Africans,  and 
officered  from  the  West  India  regiments. 
It  is  kept  up  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  possessions  of  Sierra  Leone  ana  Gambia. 

Gold  Stick.  A  title  given  to  the  captain 
of  the  gentlemen-at-arms,  or  body-euard  of 
the  British  sovereign,  and  to  colonels  of  the 
Life  Guards.  When  either  of  the  regiments 
of  Life  Guards  is  given  to  an  officer,  he  is 
presented  by  the  sovereign  with  the  gold 
stick.  The  colonels  of  the  two  regiments 
are  in  attendance  on  the  sovereign  alter- 
nately month  and  month.  The  one  thus  on 
duty  is  called  gold  stick  in  waiting ;  and  all 
orders  relating  to  the  Life  Guards  are  trans- 
mitted throu^  him.    See  Siltkr  Stick. 

Golden  Fleece.  A  celebrated  order  of 
kniehthood  in  Austria  and  Spain,  founded 
bp  Philip  III.,  duke  of  Burgundy  and  the 
^letherlands,  at  Bruges,  January  10,  1429. 
The  order  was  instituted  for  the  protection 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  ranks 
next  after  the  order  of  the  Gkirter.  The  in- 
signia of  the  Austrian  order  are  a  golden 
fleece  hanging  from  a  sold  and  blue  enameled 
flint-stone  emitting  flame,  and  borne  in  its 
turn  by  a  ray  of  flre.  On  the  enameled 
obverse  is  inscribed  Pretuim  laborum  non 
viU.  The  Spanish  decoration  differs  slightly 
fh»m  the  Austrian. 

Golden  Horde.  A  name  ^ven  to  the 
Honeolian  Tartars,  who  established  an  em- 
pire in  what  is  now  Southeast  Russia  about 
1224,  their  ruler  being  Baton,  grandson  of 
Genghis  Khan.  They  invaded  Russia,  and 
made  Alexander  Newski  grand  duke  in  1252. 
At  the  battle  of  Bielawisch,  in  1481,  they 
were  crushed  by  Ivan  III.  and  the  Nogay 
Tartars. 

Gollette  (PrX  A  shirt  of  mail  formerly 
worn  by  foot-soldiers. 

Gonudon,  or  Gonfanon.  An  ensign  or 
standard;  colors. 

Gonfalonier.  A  Turkish  general  and 
standard-keeper  who  always  precedes  the 
grand  seignor  during  war. 

Gong.  An  Indian  and  Chinese  instru- 
ment of  percussion,  made  of  a  mixture  of 
metals,  which  produces  a  very  loud,  piercing 
sound  on  beinff  struck  by  a  wooden  mallet. 
It  is  used  bjr  the  Chinese  as  an  instrument  of 
martial  music. 

Gong  Wallas.  Militia  in  India ;  so  called 
from  gong,  a  village,  and  walUu,  a  man. 

Goniometer.  A  general  name  for  angle- 
measuring  instruments. 

Good-conduct  Pay.  Given  in  the  British 
service  as  a  stimulus  to  soldiers  to  conduct 
themselves  with  propriety.  Soldiers  who 
have  not  figured  in  the  defaulters'  book  are 
entitled  to  extra  pay,  which  goes  on  increas- 
ing at. intervals  upon  the  same  condition  of 
**good  conduct.''  To  mark  the  soldiers  so 
distinguished,  badges  are  given  them  in  the 
form  of  rings  of  white  lace,  worn  on  the 
right  arm.  The  receipt  of  good-conduct  pay 
uninterruptedly  for  some  years  influences  the 
amount  of  pension. 


Goojerat.  A  village  in  the  Punjab,  India, 
the  scene  of  the  last  stand  made  by  the  Sikh 
army  against  the  British  under  Lord  Gough, 
in  1849.  In  this  action  the  Sikhs  lost  68 
guns,  and  their  army  of  60,000  men  was 
entirely  broken  up  and  dispersed.  The 
whole  of  the  Punjab  then  fell  under  the 
British  yoke. 

Gorduin  Knot.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
made  of  the  thongs  that  served  as  harness  to 
the  waffon  of  Gk>^ius,  a  husbandman,  after- 
wards ling  of  Phrygia.  Whosoever  loosed 
this  knot,  the  ends  of  which  were  not  dis- 
coverable, the  oracle  declared  should  be  ruler 
of  Persia.  Alexander  the  Great  cut  away 
the  knot  with  his  sword  until  hb  found  the 
ends  of  it,  and  thus,  in  a  military  sense  at 
least,  interpreted  the  oracle,  880  B.C. 

Goree.  A  town  and  small  island,  or 
rather  rock,  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  a  little 
more  than  a  mile  from  Cape  Verd.  This 
island  was  first  occupied  by  the  Dutch,  and 
afterwards  taken  by  the  French,  to  whom  it 
was  finally  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen, 
1678.  It  is  now  the  bulwark  of  the  posses- 
sions of  the  French  in  Africa.  Gk>ree  was 
taken  by  the  British  in  1758, 1779, 1800,  and 
1804. 

Gorey.  A  town  in  the  southeast  of  Ire- 
land. Near  here  the  king's  troops  under 
Col.  'Walpole  were  defeated,  and  their  leader 
slain  by  tne  Irish  rebels,  June  4,  1798. 

Gorge.  The  entrance  into  any  piece  of  a 
fortification,  which  consists  of  the  distance 
or  space  between  the  inner  extremities  of  the 
two  fftces ;  as,  between  the  faces  of  a  half- 
moon,  redoubt,  bastion,  redan,  lunette,  etc. 

Gorge,  Demi-.    See  Demi-oobok. 

Gorge  of  a  Bastion.  In  fortification,  is 
usually  an  open  space  between  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  flanks  of  the  bastion.  The  larger 
this  gorge  is,  the  better  is  the  defense ;  for 
when  the  ruined  bastion  is  about  to  fall  by 
siege  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the  de- 
fenders can  construct  defensive  works  or  die 
small  ditches  in  the  gorge  of  the  abandoned 
bastion.  Such  resistance  sometimes  drives 
the  besiegers  to  the  necessity  of  battering  in 
breach  the  curtain. 

Gorge  of  Mountains.  Is  the  passage, 
more  or  less,  compressed,  between  two  moun- 
tains, which  is  used  as  a  passage-wav  into 
valleys.  Gorges  are  important  military 
points.  If  they  lead  to  an  intrenched  camp, 
It  is  necessary  to  fortify  them,  and  there 
post  erand  guards;  these  positions  are  the 
principal  theatres  for  affairs  of  posts. 

Gorged.  In  heraldry,  when  an  animal  is 
represented  with  a  crown  round  its  neck,  it 
is  said  to  be  gorged. 

Gorgerin  (/^.).  In  ancient  times,  that 
part  of  the  armor  which  covered  the  neck  of 
a  man.    Hence  our  word  gorget. 

Gorget  (Ital.  gorgietta,  from  gorga,  a 
throat).  Tnat  part  of  ancient  armor  which 
defended  the  neck.  Also  a  crescent-shaped 
ornament  formerly  worn  by  military  officers 
on  the  breast. 

Gorgons.    In  military  antiquity,  a  war- 
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like  female  nation  of  Lybia,  in  AfHca,  who 
bad  frequent  quarrels  with  another  nation 
of  the  same  sex,  called  Amazona, 

Oothard,  St.  The  pass  of  St.  Oothard  is 
one  of  the  best  and  most  frequented  routes 
across  the  Alps.  On  the  northern  slope  is 
the  celebrated  Devil's  Bridge  across  the 
Buess.  The  French  and  Russians  had  sev- 
eral combats  here  in  1799. 

Gothland.  An  island  in  the  Baltic  Sea. 
It  was  conquered  by  the  Teutonic  knights, 
1897-98;  given  up  to  the  Danes,  1524;  to 
Sweden,  1^6;  conquered  by  the  Danes,  1677, 
and  restored  to  Sweden,  1679. 

Goths.  A  warlike  nation  that  inhabited 
the  country  between  the  Caspian,  Pontus, 
Euxine,  and  Baltic  Seas.  They  entered 
Hoesia,  took  Philippopolis,  massacring  thou- 
sands of  its  inhabitants  •,  defeated  and  killed 
the  emperor  Decius,  251 ;  but  were  defeated 
by  Claudius,  820,000  being  slain.  Aurelian 
ceded  Dacia  to  them  in  272 ;  but  they  long 
troubled  the  empire.  After  the  destruction 
of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  Heruli,  the 
Ostrogoth9^  under  Theodoric,  became  mas- 
ters of  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  where  they 
retained  their  dominion  till  558,  when  they 
were  finally  conquered  by  JS arses,  Justinian's 
general.  TheFm^o^Aa  settled  in  Spain,  and 
rounded  a  kingdom,  which  continued  until 
the  country  was  subdued  by  the  Saracens. 

Gotthard,  St.  Near  the  river  Raab,  Hun- 
gary. Here  the  Turks  under  the  grand 
vizier  Kupriuli  were  totally  defeated  by  the 
Imperialists  and  their  allies,  commanded  by 
Montecuculli,  August  1,  1664.  Peace  fol- 
lowed this  great  victory. 

Goudrons  ( #V. ).  Small  fascines,  or  fagots, 
which  are  well  steeped  in  wax,  pitch,  and 
glue,  and  then  are  lighted  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  fire  to  beams,  planks,  traverses, 
galleries,  pontons,  etc.  They  are  likewise 
used  in  various  shapes  and  ways,  to  convey 
light  into  the  ditches,  or  upon  the  ramparts. 

Goujat  (Fr,),  A  soldier's  boy.  It  like- 
wise signifies  an  ignorant,  good-for-nothing 
fellow. 

Gourdin  (Fr,),  A  flat  stick,  two  fingers 
in  breadth,  which  was  used  by  the  French 
to  punish  galley-slaves. 

Government.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  provides  that  Congress  shall 
make  rules  for  the  government  and  regula- 
tion of  armies.  By  government  is  under- 
stood not  only  the  bodv  of  fundamental 
laws  of  a  state,  but  also  tne  body  of  persons 
charged  with  the  management  of  the  execu- 
tive power  of  a  country ;  direction,  power  or 
authority  which  rules  a  community ;  admin- 
istration ;  rule ;  management.  Government 
of  the  military  is  that  branch  of  the  code 
which  embraces  the  creation  and  regulation 
of  the  military  hierarchy,  or  the  gradual  dis- 
tribution of  inferior  authority.  The  power 
of  making  rules  of  government  is  that  of  su- 
preme cwnmand^  and  from  this  living  prin- 
ciple proceed  Uie  localiKation  of  troops,  their 
organization  and  distribution ;  rules  for  re- 
wards and  punishments ;  and  generally,  all 


rules  of  j^vemment  and  regtdatUm  whatso- 
ever, which  the  legislature  may  judge  necea- 
sary  to  maintain  an  efiScient  and  well-disci- 
plined army.  All  authority  over  the  land 
forces  of  the  United  States  must,  therefore, 
be  derived  from  Congress.  For,  although 
the  President  is  the  commander-in-chief, 
yet  his  functions,  as  such,  must  be  regulated 
by  Congress,  under  the  17th  clause  of  Sec  8 
of  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  under  the 
general  authority  of  Congress  to  make  rules 
for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the 
land  forces.  The  President  cannot  be  di- 
vested of  power  which  Congress  may  assign 
to  any  inferior  military  commander,  because 
the  authority  of  the  greater  includes  that  of 
the  less.  But  all  the  authority  over  the 
land  and  naval  forces,  save  the  appdntment 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  rests  with  Con- 
gress, and  no  authority  can  be  exercised  not 
delegated  by  Congress,  except  such  as  may 
be  fairly  deduced  from  powers  given  for  the 
efiTective  discharge  of  the  duties  annexed  to 
his  oflSce. 

Government's  Island.  See  Rock  Island. 

Governor.  An  ofiicer  placed  by  royal 
commission  in  the  military  command  of  a 
fortress,  not  only  over  the  garrison  but  over 
the  inhabitants.  In  time  of  war  it  is  an 
ofiSce  of  great  responsibility,  and  at  all  times 
reauires  consideraole  experience  and  military 
information.  Also,  in  tne  United  States,  one 
who  is  invested  with  supreme  authority  in  a 
State. 

Governor's  Island.  An  island  in  New 
York  harbor,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south 
of  the  City  Hall.  It  belongs  to  the  United 
States,  and  is  strongly  fortified  by  Fort 
Columbus,  Castle  "Williams,  and  a  battery 
commanding  the  entrance  to  Buttermilk 
Channel,  the  channel  which  separates  the 
island  from  Brooklyn.  The  ordnance  de- 
partment has  a  depot  here.  It  is  now  the 
neadquarters  of  the  military  division  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Gowrie  Conspiracy.  One  of  the  most 
singular  events  in  the  history  of  Scotland 
took  place  in  August,  1600.  John  Ruthven, 
earl  of  Gowrie,  and  others  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  to  possess  themselves  of  the  king's 
(James  Yl.)  person,  to  convey  him  to  Eng- 
land and  to  administer  the  government  in 
the  interest  of  the  Presbyterian  leaders  at 
home.  They  succeeded  in  enticing  the  king 
to  the  Gowrie  House  at  Perth,  and  after  they 
had  held  him  as  a  prisoner  were  almost  suc- 
cessful in  dismissing  his  attendants  without 
exciting  suspicion ;  Imt  the  king  crying  out 
for  assistance  his  voice  was  instantly  recog- 
nized ;  his  attendants  hastened  to  the  rescue, 
and  quickly  dispatched  the  earl  and  his 
brother  Alexander. 

Grade.  Synonymous  with  rank ;  peculi- 
arly applicable  to  the  dififerent  rania  among 
ofifcers,  beginning  from  an  ensign  to  the 
commander-in-chief  of  an  army. 

Gradivus.  A  surname  of  Mars  (which 
see). 

Grain.    See  Fobaoe. 
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Ondnoir,  or  Ortooir  (Fr.),  A  term  used 
in  the  French  artillery  to  sienify  a  sort  of 
Bieve,  in  which  there  are  small  round  holes 
for  moist  powder  to  be  passed  through,  in 
order  to  make  the  grains  perfectly  round. 

Gran.  A  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube,  25  miles  northwest  of 
Pesth.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  of 
Hungary,  was  formerly  fortified,  and  has 
undergone  assaults  ana  sieges  almost  with- 
out number. 

Qrmnada.  A  city  of  Southern  Spain, 
founded  by  the  Moors  in  the  8th  century. 
It  formed  at  first  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Cordova.  In  1286,  Mohammed-al-Hamar 
made  it  the  capital  of  his  new  kingdom  of 
Granada,  which  was  subjugated  by  the  "great 
captain,''  Gonsalvo  de  Uordova,  in  1492. 
Granada  was  taken  by  Marshal  Soult  in  1810, 
and  held  till  1812. 

Granada,  New.  The  name  formerlygiven 
to  the  republic  now  known  as  the  ifnited 
States  of  Colombia  (which  see). 

Grand.  This  word  is  frequently  used, 
both  in  French  and  English,  to  indicate 
superiority  of  position,  force,  or  display ;  as 
^and  master  J  grmnd  army^  grand  marchy 
grand  parade^  etc. 

Grand  DiTiaion.  A  battalion  or  regiment 
beine  told  oflf  by  two  companies  to  each 
division,  is  said  to  be  told  off  in  grand  di- 
visions ;  hence,  grand-division  firing  is  when 
the  battalion  fires  by  two  companies  at  the 
same  time,  and  is  commanded  by  one  oflicer 
only. 

Grand  Guard.  The  main  guard  of  an 
army ;  the  guard  covering  the  army  or  camp 
from  an  attack  by  the  enemy ;  other  guaros 
are  called  interior  guards. 

Grand  Master.  The  title  of  the  head  of 
the  military  orders,  the  Hospitallers,  the 
Templars,  and  the  Teutonic  knights. 

Grand  Master  of  Cross-bows.  The 
personnel  of  the  French  artillery  was  for  a 
long  time  prior  to  1420  retained,  together 
with  the  engineers,  under  the  eeneral  di- 
rection of  an  ofiicer  who  was  titled  "  grand 
master  of  cross-bows."  In  1420  the  master- 
general  of  artillery  was  made  independent 
of  this  officer. 

Grand  Rounds.    See  Roukds. 

Grand  Tactics.    See  Tactics. 

Granicus.  A  river  in  l^orth western  Asia 
Minor,  near  which,  on  Mav  22,  884  B.C., 
Alexander  the  Great  signally  defeated  the 
Persians.  The  Macedonian  troops  (80,000 
foot  and  6000  horse)  crossed  the  Granicus  in 
the  face  of  the  Persian  army  (600,000  foot 
and  20,000  horse).  Sardis  capitulated,  Mile- 
tus and  Halicarnassus  were  taken  by  storm, 
and  other  great  towns  submitted  to  the  con- 
queror. 

Granson,  or  Grandson.  A  town  of  Swit- 
serland,  canton  of  Vaud,  on  the  southwest 
shore  of  the  Lake  of  Neufch&tel,  20  miles 
north  of  Lausanne.  Near  it  the  Burgun- 
dians  under  Charles  the  Rash  were  defeated 
by  the  Swiss  with  great  loss,  March  8,  1476. 

Granville.    A  fortified  seaport  of  France, 


in  the  department  of  La  Manche,  on  a  rocky 
peninsula  12  miles  northwest  from  Avran- 
ches.  In  1695  this  place  was  burned  by  the 
English,  and  in  1798  it  was  besieged  by  the 
Vendeans. 

Grape*-shot.  A  certain  number  of  iron 
balls,  usually  nine,  put  together  by  means  of 
two  cast-iron  plates,  two  rin^s,  and  one  pin 
and  nut.  £acn  plate  has  on  tne  inside  three 
beds  for  the  shot,  of  a  depth  equal  to  half 
the  thickness  of  the  plate  and  of  the  form 
of  a  spherical  segment,  the  curvature  of 
which  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  shot.  An 
iron  pin  riveted  to  the  bottom  iron  plate 
passes  through  the  centre  and  also  through 
the  top  plate,  where  the  whole  is  secured  by 
a  nut  and  screw.  In  the  United  States  the 
use  of  these  shot  for  field-pieces  has  been  dis- 
continued, canister  answering  the  purpose. 
(See  Cakistxr-shot.}  In  the  old  pattern, 
the  balls  were  placed  in  tiers  around  an  iron 
pin  attached  to  an  iron  tampion  at  the  bot- 
tom, put  into  a  canvas  bae,  and  then  quilted 
around  with  a  strong  cord. 

Grapple.  To  seize;  to  contend  in  close 
fight ;  to  attach  one's  self  as  if  by  a  grapple, 
as  in  wrestling ;  hence  to  grajmle  with,  to 
enter  into  contest  with,  resolutely  and  cour- 
ageously. 

Grappling.  A  laying  fiut  hold  of;  also, 
that  by  which  anything  is  seized  and  held. 

Grasp.  The  handle  of  a  sword,  and  of 
an  oar.  Also,  the  small  part  of  the  stock  of 
a  musket. 

Grass-cutters.  Followers  of  cavalry  regi- 
ments in  India,  whose  duty  it  is  to  go  forth 
and  collect  green  forage  for  the  horses. 

Grassin  (Pr.),  An  ancient  name  for  mi- 
litia composed  of  light  troops. 

Gratification.  In  a  general  acceptation  of 
the  tiBrm,  this  word  meant,  among  the  French , 
certain  rewards  which  generals  gave  to  the 
troops,  after  a  severe  engagement,  in  testi- 
mony of  their  valor  and  good  conduct. 
These  rewards  were  distribute  according  to 
rank.  This  custom  was  prevalent  in  the 
must  ancient  times.  By  gratification  was 
likewise  meant  the  accumu&ttion  of  a  certain 
sum,  which  was  deposited  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  burying  a  deceased  soldier.  This 
term  also  meant  a  certain  allowance  in 
money  allotted  to  prisoners  of  war. 

Gratuity.  An  allowance  to  officers  of  the 
British  service  in  the  Indian  army,  varying 
with  their  rank.  This  and  other  allowances, 
such  as  batta,  tentage,  etc.,  had  been  granted 
for  the  purpose  of  augmenting  an  officer's 
emoluments  in  India,  without  giving  him  a 
claim  to  a  higher  rate  of  net  paper  when  on 
furlough  in  England.  Gratuities  are  allowed 
to  officers  in  the  French  service  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  campaign. 

Gravelines.  A  small  fortified  town  and 
seaport  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Nord, 
12  miles  southwest  of  Dunkirk.  Here  Count 
d'Egmont  obtained  a  victory  over  the  French 
army  commanded  by  Marshal  de  Thermes  in 
1558.  Ten  years  later,  it  was  taken  by  Louis 
XIV.,  who  had  it  fortified  by  Vauban. 
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Oravelotte,  Battle  of.  Also  called  the 
battle  of  R^zonville,  the  bloodiest  battle  of 
the  Franco-German  war,  took  place  August 
18,  1870.  It  was  «iined  by  the  Qerman  ar- 
mies, commanded  by  the  king  in  person,  after 
twelve  hours'  hard  fighting.  Tne  most  des- 
perate struggle  took  place  on  the  slopes  over 
Gravelotte,  which  the  Germans  gained  by 
nightfall,  after  repeated  charges,  the  fortune 
of  the  day  being  long  in  suspense.  But  the 
right  of  the  French  had  been  outflanked, 
they  fell  back  fighting  to  the  last,  and  retired 
under  cover  of  Metz.  The  French  are  said 
to  have  lost  19,000,  including  ofilcers  and 
men,  besidea  a  large  number  of  prisoners ; 
and  the  Germans,  25,000. 

Oraveurs  {Fr.),  Persons  employed  and 
paid  by  the  founders  of  cannon  for  repairing 
damaged  pieces  of  artillery.  Some  individ- 
ual, however,  was  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  graveur  de  Vartillerie  (engraver  to  the 
artillery),  and  was  permitted  by  the  grand 
master  of  the  ordnance  to  exhibit  over  his 
shop  door  the  arms  of  the  royal  artillery. 

Qravimetric  Density  of  Gunpowder.  Is 
the  weight  of  a  measured  quantity. 

Gravity.  Is  the  tendency  of  all  bodies 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth.  The  force 
of  gravity  is  in  the  inverse  proportion  to  the 
square  of  the  body's  distance  ttom  the  centre 
of  the  earth.  The  specific  gravity  of  a  body 
is  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  a  body  to  that 
of  an  equal  volume  of  some  other  body  as- 
sumed as  a  standard,  usually  pure  distilled 
water  at  a  certain  temperature  for  solids  and 
liquids,  and  air  for  gases. 

Graze.  The  point  at  which  a  shot  strikes 
and  rebounds  fh)m  earth  or  water.  Orazmg- 
fire,  that  which  sweeps  close  to  the  surface  it 
defends. 

Great  Britain.    See  Britaik,  Great. 

Great-coat.  A  soldier's  overcoat  is  so 
called. 

Great  Fortification.  One  of  the  divisions 
of  the  first  systems  of  Yauban.  It  consists 
in  a  fortification  whose  exterior  side  is  fW>m 
185  to  260  toises,  or  from  870  to  520  yards, 
and  is  seldom  adopted  but  towards  a  river 
or  a  marsh. 

Great  Radius.  In  fortification,  the  whole 
oblique  radius. 

Greaves.  Were  a  kind  of  armor  for  the 
lees,  worn  both  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
soldiers;  the  latter  having  adopted  them 
from  the  former.  They  were  made  of  brass, 
copper,  tin,  or  other  metals.  The  sides  were 
closed  about  the  ankles  with  buttons  of  gold, 
silver,  etc.  This  kind  of  defensive  armor 
was  at  first  peculiar  to  the  Grecians.  The 
Etruscans  had  them,  apparently  of  rough 
hides,  fastened  behind  by  a  single  ligature 
near  the  middle  of  the  calf;  these  subse- 
(juently  gave  way  to  buskins.  Servius  Tul- 
lius  introduced  the  Etruscan  ^eaves  among 
the  Romans ;  but  from  the  time  of  the  re- 

C'  ilic  the  word  ochrea  applied  to  the  laced-up 
ts,  which  succeeded  them. 
Greece,  or  Hellas,   Kingdom  of.    The 
ancient  GrsBcia,  a  maritime  country  in  the 


southeast  of  Europe.  In  the  early  ages  the 
Greeks  were  governed  by  monarclu ;  but  the 
monarchical  power  s^radually  decreased,  and 
the  love  of  liberty  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  republican  form  of  government.  No 
part  of  Greece,  except  Macedonia,  remained 
in  the  hands  of  an  absolute  sovereign.  The 
expedition  of  the  Argonauts  first,  and,  in 
the  succeeding  age,  the  wars  of  Thebes  and 
T^Ji  gA^o  opportunity  to  their  warriors, 
who  af^rwards  ranked  as  heroes  and  demi- 

fods,  to  display  their  valor  in  the  field  of 
attle.  The  spirit  of  Greece,  however,  was 
crushed  by  the  Romans;  and  in  1718  she 
became  a  Turkish  province.  In  1821  the 
ancient  spirit  seemed  to  have  revived  in  the 
modern  Greeks,  and  they  determined  to  be 
free.  The  struggle  was  severe  and  protracted ; 
but,  by  the  interference  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean powers,  the  Turks  were  forced  to  ac- 
knowledge Greece  an  independent  state  in 
1829. 

Greek  Fire.  A  combustible  composition 
(now  unknown,  but  thought  to  have  been 
principally  naphtha),  thrown  fh>m  engines 
said  to  have  been  invented  by  Gallinicus,  an 
ingenious  engineer  of  Ueliopolis,  in  Syria, 
in  the  7th  century,  in  order  to  destroy  the 
Saracens'  ships,  which  was  efiTected  by  the 
general  of  the  fleet  of  Constantine,  Jrogo- 
natus,  and  80,000  men  were  killed.  A  so- 
called  "Greek  flre,"  probably  a  solution  of 
phosphorus  in  bisulphide  of  carbon,  was 
employed  at  the  siege  of  Charleston,  U.  S., 
in  September,  1868.  Greek  fire,  as  now  un- 
derstood, is  simply  a  solid,  highly  combusti- 
ble composition,  consisting  of  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  dissolved  in  the  bisulphide  of 
carbon,  to  which  occasionally  some  mineral 
oil  is  added,  with  the  view  of  increasing  its 
incendiary  powers.  When  the  liquid  is 
thrown  on  any  surface  exposed  to  the  air 
the  solvent  evaporates,  leaving  a  film  of  the 
phosphorus  or  sulphide  of  phosphorus,  which 
then  inflames  spontaneously.  The  proper 
mode  of  extinguishing  such  a  fire  is  to  throw 
damp  sand,  ashes,  sawdust,  or  lime,  wet  sack- 
ing or  carpeting;  in  short,  any  material 
w^ich  will  exclude  the  air  from  the  fire. 
No  attempt  should  be  made  to  remove  the 
covering  for  some  time  after  the  flame  has 
been  extin^ished.  The  place  should  after- 
wards be  thoroughly  was  bed  by  a  powerful 
jet  of  water  forcSd  upon  it. 

Greener's  Bullet.  One  of  the  first  at- 
tempts to  make  a  bullet  take  the  grooves  by 
the  expanding  actiofi  of  the  powder  was  by 
Mr.  Greener,  an  English  gunsmith,  in  1886. 
He  used  a  conical  pewter  wedge,  which  was 
driven  into  a  cavity  in  the  baM  of  the  bullet 
by  the  powder  and  forced  the  outer  walls  of 
the  bullet  into  the  grooves. 

Grenada.  An  island  in  the  West  Indies 
belonging  to  the  Windward  group.  It  was 
discovert  by  Columbus  in  the  year  1498. 
It  was  originally  settled  by  the  French,  but 
was  taken  by  tne  British  in  1762,  to  whom 
it  was  confirmed  by  the  peace  of  Paris  in 
1763. 
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Grenade.  In  gunnery,  is  a  shell  thrown 
from  the  hand,  or  in  barrels  fh)m  mortars  of 
large  caliber,  and  ignited  as  other  shells  by 
means  of  a  fuae.  There  are  hand-grenades 
and  rampart-grenades ;  old  6-pounder  spher- 
ical-case may  be  used  for  the  former,  and 
shells  of  any  caliber  for  the  latter.  Grenades 
are  useful  in  the  defense  of  works,  the 
smaller,  thrown  by  hand  into  the  head  of  a 
sap,  trenches,  covered  way,  or  upon  the  be- 
siegers mounting  a  breach ;  the  larger  kinds 
are  rolled  over  the  parapet  in  a  trough. 
Hand-grenades  are  intended  to  be  used 
against  the  enemy  when  he  has  reached 
such  parts  AT  the  defenses  (the  bottom  of 
the  ditch  for  example)  as  are  not  covered 
by  the  guns,  or  the  muskets  of  the  infantry 
posted  on  the  banquettes.  After  the  enemy 
has  passed  the  abatis  and  jumped  into  the 
ditch,  hand-grenades  will  be  used ;  and  then 
if  he  mounts  the  parapet,  he  must  be  met 
there  with  the  bavonet.  Ketchum^s  hand" 
grenade  is  a  small  oblong  percussion  shell 
which  explodes  on  striking  the  object. 

Grenadier.  Originally  a  soldier  who  was 
employed  in  throwing  hand-grenades,  but  in 
some  modern  armies  a  member  of  the  first 
company  of  everv  battalion  of  foot,  in  which 
the  tallest  and  finest  m^n  of  the  regiment 
are  placed. 

Grenadier  Guards.  The  first  regiment 
of  foot  guards  in  the  British  Household 
Brigade  of  Guards,  and  generally  considered 
the  finest  corps  in  the  army.  It  comprises 
2697  ofiicers  and  men,  divided  into  three 
battalions.  The  ofilcers  of  this  fashionable 
corps  are  usually  from  the  families  of  the 
nobility,  or  more  distinguished  landed  gen- 
try. The  Ist  Foot  Guards,  under  which 
name  the  re^ment  was  originally  known, 
was  first  raised  in  1660.  The  Grenadier 
Guards  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
Peninsula,  at  Waterloo,  and  in  the  Crimea. 

Grenadiers  Auxiliaries  {Fr.),  Auxiliary 
grenadiers.  During  a  si^e,  and  when  a 
place  was  closely  invested,  a  certain  number 
of  grenadiers  were  chosen  out  of  the  bat- 
talions belon^ng  to  the  trenches,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  head  against  the  besieged, 
whenever  they  might  risk  a  sally,  or  assault 
the  works.  It  was  the  peculiar  dnty  of  these 
men  to  stand  forward  on  every  occasion,  to 
set  fire  to  the  gabions  attached  to  the  bat- 
teries, and  to  crush  every  attempt  which 
might  be  made  by  the  garrison  to  annoy  the 
men  that  were  posted  in  the  trenches,  etc. 

Grenadiers,  Horse.  *  Galled  by  the  French 
grenadiers  volans,  or  flying  grenadiers,  are 
such  as  are  mounted  on  horset>ack,  but  fight 
both  on  foot  and  on  horseback.  The^  were 
first  established  in  France  by  Louis  XlY.  in 
1676,  and  formed  in  squadrons. 

Grenado.  The  ancient  term  for  a  live 
shell. 

Grenoble.  A  fortified  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Isdre.  The  town 
is  surrounded  with  fortifications,  and  the 
heights  which  command  the  town  are  also 
fortified.  This  was  the  first  place  which 
14 


openly  received  Napoleon  I.  on  his  escape 
from  Elba,  in  1816. 

Gribeauval's  System  of  Artillery.  About 
1766  various  improvements  were  introduced 
into  European  artillery  h^  Gen.  Gribeauval. 
He  separated ,/S«^  from  stege  artillery,  light- 
ened and  shortened  field-guns  and  dimin- 
ished the  charges.  He  ^opted  elevating 
screws  and  tangent  scales,  strengthened  the 
carriages,  and  introduced  neater  uniformity 
in  the  dimensions,  enabling  spare  parts  to 
be  carried  for  repairs. 

Grices.  In  heraldry,  are  young  wild 
boars. 

Qriffe  (Fr.).  Means  literally  a  claw ;  but 
in  a  military  sense,  as  accepted  by  the  French, 
it  signifies  an  iron  instrument  which  is  made 
like  a  hook,  and  is  used  by  miners  to  pick 
out  the  small  stones  that  are  incorporated 
with  cement,  etc. 

Griffin.  A  fabulous  animal,  usually  repre- 
sented in  heraldry  with  the  body  and  hind 
legs  of  a  lion,  and  the  beak,  wings,  and 
claws  of  an  eagle. 

Griffin  Gun.  A  name  sometimes  given 
to  the  8-inch  rifle  used  in  the  U.  S.  field 
service  from  its  inventor,  Mr.  Griffin,  of  the 
Phcenixville  Iron- Works,  Pa.,  where  the 
gun  was  made. 

Grip.    The  handle  of  a  sword. 

Grisons.  The  largest  of  all  the  cantons 
of  Switzerland.  The  country  was  anciently 
inhabited  by  the  Rhsstii ;  it  was  con<}uered 
by  the  Roman  emperor  Constantius  in  the 
4th  century,  and  his  camp  (Cbrta,  CAur,  or 
Chire,  the  name  of  the  present  capital)  was 
planted  on  the  Rhine.  In  the  lOtn  century 
the  country  of  the  Grisons  was  added  to  the 
German  empire,  and  remained  till  1268  sub- 
ject to  the  Swabian  dukes.  With  the  decay 
of  the  imperial  authority  it  came  to  be  op- 
pressed by  a  numerous  nobility,  the  ruins 
of  whose  castles  still  crown  the  heights. 
Against  them  the  people  began,  in  the  end 
of  the  14th  century,  to  form  leagues  in  the 
different  valleys.  In  1472,  these  separate 
unions  entered  into  a  general  confederation, 
which  then  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Swiss  cantons,  but  it  was  not  till  1808  that 
it  was  admitted  into  the  Swiss  Confederation 
as  the  fifteenth  canton.  Grisons  was  over- 
run by  the  French  in  1798  and  1799. 

Grochow.  Near  Prague,  a  suburb  of 
Warsaw.  Here  took  place  a  desperate  con- 
flict between  the  Poles  and  Russians,  Febru- 
ary 19-20,  1881,  the  former  remaining  mas- 
ters of  the  field  of  battle.  The  Russians 
shortly  after  retreated,  having  been  foiled 
in  their  attempt  to  take  Warsaw.  They  are 
said  to  have  lost  7000  men,  and  the  Poles 
2000. 

Grognard  (Fr.),  Ghrumbler;  an  old  sol- 
dier of  the  French  empire  was  so  called. 

Groma  (Fr,).  A  Roman  measuring-rod, 
20  feet  long,  used  for  setting  off  distances  in 
a  camp. 

Grommet.  Consists  of  a  ring  of  rope- 
yarn,  with  two  pieces  of  strong  twine  tied 
across  at  right  angles  to  each  ouer.    Grom^ 
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meti  are  used  aa  wads  for  cannon.  The  size 
of  the  ring  is  the  full  diameter  of  the  bore  of 
the  piece,  in  order  that  it  may  fit  tight,  and 
stop  the  windage.  They  increase  the  ac- 
curacy of  Are,  and  are  to  be  preferred  when 
the  object  of  the  wad  is  merely  to  retain  the 
projectile  in  its  place,  as  in  firing  at  a  de- 
pression. They  stop  the  windage  best  when 
placed  behind  the  prqjeetlle. 

Groom.  One  of  several  officers  of  the 
English  royal  household,  chiefly  in  the  lord 
chamberlain's  department ;  as  the  groom  of 
the  chamber ;  groom  of  the  stole,  or  robes. 

Groom-porter.  An  officer  in  the  house- 
hold of  the  king  of  England,  who  succeeded 
the  master  of  revels,  and  gave  directions  as 
to  sports. 

Grooved  Ball.    See  Pkojbotilb. 

Grooved  Bullet.    Bee  Bullet. 

Grooves.  Spiral  grooves  or  "  rifles''  cut 
into  the  surftMse  of  the  bore  of  flre-arms,  have 
the  efRdct  of  communicating  a  rotarv  motion 
to  a  projectile  around  an  axis  coincident  with 
its  flight.  This  motion  increases  the  ran^e 
of  the  projectile,  and  also  corrects  one  of  the 
eauses  of  deviation  by  distributing  it  uni- 
formly around  the  line  of  flight.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  twist  used, — uniform  and  in- 
creasing. Increasing  twists  are  supposed  to 
give  greater  accuracy,  and  are  well  adapted 
to  expanding  projectiles  which  have  but 
short  oearinff  in  the  ji^rooves.  They  are  also 
used  for  stud  projectiles.  The  uniform  twist 
is  generally  applicable  and  has  many  advan- 
ti^es.  In  small-arms  at  the  present  time 
the  bullet  used  has  such  a  long  bearing  in 
the  grooves  that  an  increasing  twist  is  not 
desirable.  The  ordinary  twist  is  right- 
handed,  giving  a  drift  to  the  right.  The 
m-My  the  official  arm  of  France,  has  a  left- 
handed  twist.  In  regard  to  number  and 
form  of  grooves  authorities  differ.  The 
polygroove  (or  many  small  grooves)  S3rstem 
nas  given  very  accurate  results,  especially  in 
breech-loading  cannon.  It  is  in  great  favor 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  French 
system,  also  used  in  a  modified  form  in 
Woolwich  and  Elswick  guns,  consists  of  a 
few  deep  grooves  in  which  the  studs  of  the 
projectile  move.  The  objection  to  this  sys- 
tem is  the  weakening  of  the  gun  and  the 
great  strain  when  fired.  For  ezpandinff 
projectiles,  experiment  shows  that  broad  and 
shallow  grooves  with  a  moderate  twist  give 
ranee,  enidurance,  accuracy  of  fire,  and  facil- 
ity in  loading  and  cleaning  the  bores.  The 
proper  twist  to  be  given  to  the  grooves  de- 
pends on  the  length,  diameter,  and  initial 
velocity  of  the  projectile  used;  the  most 
suitable  twist  is  best  determined  bv  experi- 
ment. Other  things  being  equal,  the  longer 
the  projectile  the  more  rapid  the  rotation 
necessary  to  steadjr  it;  the  greater  the  di- 
ameter the  less  rapid  the  rotation.  As  the 
initial  velocity  is  increased,  the  rotation 
must  be  increased.  The  farther  forward  the 
centre  of  inertia  of  the  projectile,  the  less  the 
tendency  to  tumble.  The  tendency  in  mod- 
ern small-arms  is  to  shorten  the  twist  on 


account  of  large  charges  and  long  bullets. 
Grooved  bullets  are  best  suited  to  broad  shal- 
low grooves;  patched  bullets  to  a  greater 
number  of  sharp-edced  grooves. 

Groa  (Fr.).  A  body  of  soldiers;  a  de- 
tachment. The  French  frequently  say,  Un 
ffro9  de  eavaleriej  a  body  of  cavalry ;  un  ffr<m 
d'infanterief  a  body  of  infantry. 

Chos  Ventres  Indians.  A  tribe  of  abo* 
ngines  living  in  Dakota  and  Montana. 
Tney  received  their  name  Groe  Ventres^ 
**  Big  Bellies,"  from  the  Canadian  vosfo^^tirs 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  They  are 
peaceably  disposed,  and  are  mostly  located 
at  Fort  Berthold  agency,  Dalbta,  and  ai 
Fort  Peck,  Montana.    Bee  Iitdlajts  aI^b 

THXIB  AqKJICIES. 

Groton.  A  village  of  New  London  Co., 
Conn.,  on  the  east  side  of  Thames  River,  op- 
posite New  London.  It  is  famous  as  being  tne 
scene  of  the  massacre  perpetrated  by  British 
troops  under  Arnold.  Old  Fort  Griswold, 
commanded  by  the  brave  Ledyard,  who  waa 
barbarously  slain  with  his  own  sword  after 
he  had  surrendered,  is  still  standing  on 
Groton  Heights ;  and  a  granite  obelisk  has 
been  erected  to  commemorate  the  patriotism 
of  those  who  perished. 

Ground.  In  a  military  sense,  the  field  or 
place  of  action.  To  take  around  ;  a  battalion 
or  company  is  said  to  take  jrround  when  it 
extends  in  any  given  direction.  This  term 
b  likewise  used  in  dueling;  as,  they  took 
their  ground  at  eight  or  ten  paces  from  each 
other. 

Ground  Arms.  An  old  word  of  command, 
on  which  the  soldiers  laid  down  their  arms 
upon  the  ground. 

Ground-work.    See  Foundation. 

Grjrnia,  or  Gfynium.  A  very  ancient 
fortified  city  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Slap> 
itieus,  in  the  south  of  Mysia.  Parmenio,  the 
general  of  Alexander,  destroyed  the  city  and 
sold  the  inhabitants  as  slaves,  after  which 
the  place  seems  to  have  decayed. 

Guadaloupe.  An  island  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
valuable  of  the  Leeward  group.  This  island 
was  first  discovered  by  Columbus.  It  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  French  in  1685, 
who  drove  the  natives  into  the  mountains. 
In  1759  it  was  taken  by  a  British  squadron, 
and  was  restored  to  France  at  the  peace  of 
1768.  It  was  again  taken  by  the  British  in 
1794 ;  but  was  retaken  by  the  French  in  1796i. 
In  1810  the  British  once  more  took  poMessiom 
of  it,  and  in  1814  restored  it  to  the  French, 
to  whom  it  now  belongs. 

Guad-el-ras.  In  Northwestern  AiHca. 
Here  the  Spaniards  sigrnally  defeated  the 
Moors,  March  28,  1880,  after  a  severe  con- 
flict, in  which  Gen.  Prim  manifested  great 
bravery,  for  which  he  was  ennobled. 

Guanches.  The  original  inhabitants  of 
the  Canary  Islands,  who  were  supposed  to 
have  come  from  the  adjoining  coast  of  AfHea. 
In  the  15th  century  many  of  these  people 
fell  in  opposing  the  Spanish  invasion ;  many 
were  sola  by  the  conquerors  as  slaves,  and 
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many  conformed  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
fkith,  and  intermarried  with  the  Spaniards ; 
80  that  all  trace  of  them  as  a  distinct  race  is 
lost.  They  were  celebrated  for  their  tall 
stature,  and  were  styled  by  Humboldt  the 
Patagonians  of  the  Old  World. 

Guarantee  Association,  The  British.  An 
association  which,  for  a  small  percentage, 
undertakes  to  vouch  for  the  prudence  ana 
fidelity  of  such  public  officers  (military)  as 
paymasters,  ordnance  store-keepers,  commis- 
saries, staff-officers  of  pensions,  barrack- 
masters,  etc.  The  goyemment  accepts  the 
guarantee  of  this  particular  office  in  prefer- 
ence to  that  offered  by  private  indiviauals. 

Guard.  A  body  of  men  whose  duty  it  is 
to  secure  an  army  or  place  from  being  sur- 
prised by  an  enemy.  In  garrison  the  guards 
are  relieved  every  day.  On  guard  is  being 
engaged  on  guard  duty. 

Guard,  Advanced.  See  Advanced 
Guard. 

Guard,  Baggage.  A  guard  who  has  the 
eare  of  the  baggage  on  a  march. 

Guard-chamber.    A  guard-room. 

Guard,  Counter-.  See  Oountkr-ouauds. 

Guard,  Detail.  The  men  from  a  company , 
regiment,  or  other  organization  detailed  for 
guard  duty. 

Guard,  Dismounting.  The  act  of  ooming 
off  guard. 

Guard,  Forage.  A  detachment  sent  out 
to  secure  foragers.  They  are  posted  at  all 
places  where  either  the  enemy's  party  may 
come  to  disturb  the  foragers,  or  where  they 
may  be  spread  too  near  the  enemy,  so  as  to 
be  in  danger  of  being  taken.  Tnis  guard 
consists  both  of  horse  and  foot,  who  must 
remain  on  their  posts  till  the  foragers  are  all 
come  off  the  ground. 

Gnard,  Grand.  The  main  guard  of  a 
camp  or  army.    See  Grand  Guard. 

Guard-house.  A  building  occupied  by 
the  euard.  The  prisoners  being  kept  in  the 
building,  it  is  frequently  used  as  a  synonym 
for  prison-room  or  lock-up.  To  take  one  to 
the  guard-house^  is  to  confine  him. 

Guard,  Magazine-.    See  Gardss-maoa- 

ZIKX. 

Guard,  Main.  Is  that  from  which  all 
other  guards  are  detached,  and  constitutes 
the  chief  euard  of  a  garrison. 

Guard  Mess.  Is  the  table  which  is  kept 
for  the  officers  of  the  Life  and  Foot  Guards 
in  St.  James'  Palace.  The  sum  of  £4000  per 
annum  is  allowed  for  the  mess. 

Guard  Mounting.  The  act  of  goinr  on 
guard.  The  military  ceremony  of  marching 
on  ffuard. 

Guard  of  Honor.  A  gUard  drawn  up  to 
receive  eminent  personages,  as  a  mark  of 
respect,  or  to  accompany  them. 

Guard,  Picket.  An  outpost  guard  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  a  surprise. 

Guard,  Police.  The  interior  guard  of  a 
eamp  or  army  in  charge  of  arms,  property, 
tents,  etc.  Also  a  eu2M  in  charge  of  pris- 
oners engaged  in  policing  a  camp  or  garrison. 

GnardL  Ptovoat-.   See  Pbovost-ouabd. 


Guard,  Quarter.  The  guard  which  is 
posted  in  front  of  a  camp. 

Guard,  Rear-.  The  guard  posted  in  rear 
of  a  camp..  It  also  means  the  body  of  troops 
which,  when  troops  are  on  the  march,  bring 
up  the  rear,  and  nold  a  pursuing  enemy  in 
check. 

Guard  Report.  The  report  which  the 
non-commissioned  officer  or  officer  in  charee 
of  the  guard  sends  in  on  dismounting,  it 
contains  a  statement  of  duties  performed, 
of  hours  at  which  the  guard  was  visited  by 
the  officer  of  the  day  or  field-officer,  a  list  of 
government  property  and  its  condition,  and 
also  of  the  prisoners  handed  over  to  the 
guard,  with  tne  charge  against  each,  together 
with  the  name  of  the  officer  by  whom  the 
prisoner  was  confined. 

Guard  Tent.  Tent  occupied  by  the  guard. 

Guardable.  Capable  of  being  guaraed  or 
protected. 

Guardiagrele.  An  old  town  of  Southern 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Chieti.  Belisartus 
surrounded  it  with  a  turreted  wall  as  a 
defense  against  the  Goths.  It  was  often 
besieged  during  the  Middle  Ares,  and  in  1799 
was  mercilessly  sacked  and  Dumed  by  the 
French. 

Guards.  In  the  British  service  constitute 
in  time  of  peace  the  garrison  of  London, 
and  the  guanl  of  the  sovereign  at  Windsor. 
The  Guards  compose  what  is  called  the 
Household  Brigade,  and  include  in  cavalry 
the  1st  and  2d  Life  Guards,  and  the  Royal 
Horse  Guards ;  and  in  infantry  the  Grenadier 
Guards,  the  Coldstream  Guards,  and  the 
Scots  Fusilier  Guards.  The  officers  of  the 
regiments  of  Foot  Guards  hold  higher  army 
rank  than  that  they  bear  r^  men  tally, — thai 
is,  ensigns  rank  with  lieutenants  of  other 
r^ments,  lieutenants  with  captains,  and  ¥> 
on. 

Guards,  Imperial.  The  name  of  a  body 
of  select  troops  organized  by  the  French  em> 
peror.  Napoleon  I.,  which  greatly  distin- 
guished themselves  at  Austerntz. 

Guards'  Institute.  An  establishment  in 
London;  it  consists  of  reading-,  lecture- 
rooms,  etc.,  for  all  officers  and  soldiers  in  the 
metropolis.  It  was  inaugurated  by  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge,  July  11,  1867. 

Guards,  The  Horse  Grenadier.  Formerly 
a  body  of  horse  guards  in  the  British  service ; 
the  first  troop  was  raised  in  1698,  and  the 
second  in  1702.  This  corps  was  reduced  in 
1788,  the  officers  retiring  on  frill  pay. 

Guastadours  (^O*  Turkish  piflpeers. 
Armenians  and  Greeks  are  ^eneraW  em* 
ployed  in  the  Turkish  armies  to  do  the 
fatigue- work  that  is  neeessary  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  camp,  or  for  conducting  a  si^e. 

Guastalla.  A  city  in  Northern  Italy,  near 
which  the  imperial  army,  commanded  by  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  was  defeated  by  the  French, 
September  19, 1784.  The  ancient  district  of 
that  name,  long  held  by  the  dukes  of  Man- 
tua, was  seized  by  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
1746,  and  ceded  to  Parma,  1748.  After  hav- 
ing been  eomprised  in  the  Italian  republic, 
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1796,  and  subjected  to  other  changes,  it  was 
annexed  to  rarma,  1815,  and  to  Modena, 
1847. 

Guatemala.  A  republic  in  Central  Amer- 
ica,  declared  independent  March  21,  1847. 
A  war  between  Guatemala  and  San  Salvador 
broke  out  in  January,  1868,  and  on  June  16 
the  troops  of  the  latter  were  totally  defeated. 

Guatuso  Indiana.  A  tribe  of  aborigines 
living  on  the  Rio  Frio,  in  Central  America. 
They  are  said  to  be  a  brave  and  warlike  race. 

Gubbio  (anc.  Iguvium).  A  city  of  Cen- 
tral Italy,  27  miles  south  of  Urbino,  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  the  Apennines.  It 
bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey, 
when  it  was  occupied  bv  the  prsetor  Minucius 
Thermus  with  five  cohorts ;  but  on  th^  ap- 
proach of  Curio  with  three  cohorts,  Ther- 
mus, who  was  apprehensive  of  a  revolt  of 
the  citizens,  abandoned  the  town  without 
resistance. 

Gudda.  An  Indian  term  for  a  fool ;  also 
a  small  fort  erected  upon  a  hill  or  eminence. 

Guelphs  and  Ghibellinea.  Names  given 
to  the  papal  and  imperial  factions  who  de- 
stroyed the  peace  of  Italy  from  the  12th  to  the 
end  of  the  15th  century  (the  invasion  of 
Charles  VIII.  of  France  in  1495).  The  ori- 
ein  of  the  names  is  ascribed  to  the  contest 
for  the  imperial  crown  between  Conrad  of 
Hohenstaufen,  duke  of  Swabia,  lord  of  Wib- 
lingen  (hence  OhibeUn)^  and  Henry,  nephew 
of  Wolf,  or  Guelf,  duke  of  Bavaria,  in  1188. 
The  former  was  successful ;  but  the  popes 
and  several  Italian  cities  took  the  side  of 
his  rival.  Hie  Ouelf  and  Hie  Ghibelin  are 
said  to  have  been  used  as  war-cries  in  1140, 
at  the  battle  before  Weinsberg,  in  Wurtem- 
berg,  when  Guelf  of  Bavaria  was  defeated 
by  the  emperor  Conrad  IV.,  who  came  to 
help  the  rival  duke,  Leopold.  The  Ghibel- 
lines  were  almost  totally  expelled  from  Italy 
in  1267,  when  Conrad,  the  last  of  the  Hohen- 
staufens,  was  beheaded  by  Charles  of  Anjou. 
Guelph  is  the  name  of  the  present  royal 
family  of  England. 

Guelpha,  Order  of.  An  order  of  knij^ht- 
hood  for  Hanover,  instituted  by  George  IV., 
when  recent,  on  August  12,  1815.  It  is 
both  a  military  and  civil  order,  unlimited  in 
number,  and  consisted  originally  of  three 
classes, — Eniffhts  Grand  Cross,  Command- 
ers, and  Knights ;  but  in  1841  another  class 
of  simple  members  was  added  to  the  order. 

Querite  (Fr.).  A  sentry-box,  small  tur- 
ret. In  fortified  towns  there  are  several 
smalHturretr  of  this  denomination,  which 
are  sometimes  made  of  wood,  and  sometimes 
built  with  stones.  They  are  generally  flked 
to  the  acute  points  of  bastions,  and  sentinels 
are  posted  within  them  for  the  purpose  of 
watcJiins  the  ditch,  and  of  preventing  any 
surprise  in  that  quarter. 

Guerre  {Fr,).  War;  warfare;  art  of 
war ;  dissension ;  strife.  En  guerre^  at  war ; 
in  action ;  ready  for  action ;  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance unlimbered,  trunnions  shifted,  and 
everything  made  ready  for  firing. 


Guerrillaa  (Sp.^u^rra,  *<  war").  The  name 
given  to  armea  bands,  who  on  occasion  of 
foreign  invasion  or  civil  wars,  carry  on  an 
irregular  warfare  on  their  own  account. 
The  name  was  first  applied  in  Spain  to  ir- 
regular soldiery.  From  1808  to  1814  they 
were  regularly  organized  against  the  French, 
and  being  favored  by  the  character  of  the 
country  which  they  fought  in,  were  success- 
ful on  many  occasions.  In  our  late  civil 
war  many  bands  were  organized  in  the  Bor- 
der States,  and  were  a  great  annoyance  to 
both  armies.  If  guerrillas  are  taken  cantive 
in  open  warfare,  they  should  be  treatea  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  customs  of  war,  unless 
they  are  known  to  have  been  guilty  of  acts 
not  tolerated  in  civilized  warfare.  In  the 
Franco-German  war,  however,  we  find  that 
the  Germans  refused  to  recognize  as  soldiers, 
or  extend  the  privileges  of  war,  to  the 
franes-HreurSy  a  body  of  French  volunteer 
sharpshooters,  who,  to  a  ereat  extent, 
adopted  this  system  of  guerrilla  warfare. 

Guerrillero  (Sp.),  An  irregular  soldier; 
a  member  of  a  guerrilla  band  or  party ;  a 
partisan. 

Guet  (-FV.).  This  term  was  particularly 
attached  to  those  persons  belonging  to  the 
French  body-guard,  who  did  diity  during 
the  night.  It  also  signified  rounds,  or  those 
duties  of  a  soldier,  or  patroling  party,  which 
are  prescribed  for  the  security  of  a  town,  etc., 
and  to  prevent  surprises.  It  is  also  used  in 
a  military  sense  in  conjunction  with  other 
words ;  as  guei  d  pied,  foot  patrol ;  gitet  d 
eheviUy  horse  patrol,  etc. 

Gueux  (Fr.).  "  Beggars."  A  name  ap- 
plied by  the  Count  of  Barlaimont  in  1566  to 
the  confederated  nobles  and  others  of  the 
Low  Countries  who  opposed  the  tyrannies 
of  Philip  II.  The  malcontents  at  once 
adopted  the  title,  and  calling  themselves 
aueuxy  for  many  years  opposed  the  Spanish 
king  by  sea  and  land  with  varying  success. 

Guichet  (i'V.).  A  small  door  or  outlet, 
which  is  made  in  the  gates  of  fortified 
towns.  It  is  generally  4  feet  high,  and  2 
broad,  so  that  a  man  must  stoop  to  ^et 
through.  In  garrison  towns  the  guicnet 
was  left  open  for  the  space  of  one-quarter  of 
an  hour  after  the  retreat,  in  order  to  give  the 
inhabitants  time  to  enter. 

Guides.  Generally  the  country  people  in 
the  neighborhood  where  an  army  encamps. 
They  give  intelligence  concerning  the  coun- 
try, and  the  roads  by  which  the  enemy  may 
approach.  In  time  of  war,  particularly  in 
the  seat  of  it,  the  guides  invariably  accom- 
pany headquarters.  Of  late  ^ears  it  has 
been  customary  to  form  them  into  regular 
corps  with  proper  ofilcers  at  their  head. 

Guides.  Tne  name  given  to  the  noil- 
commissioned  officers,  or  other  enlisted  men, 
who  take  positions  to  mark  the  pivots, 
marches,  formations,  and  alignments  in 
modern  discipline;  the  French  call  them 
jaloneursy  from  jaUm,  a  post. 

Guides,  Corps  des  (Fr.),  The  corps  of 
guides.    This  body  was  originally  formed 
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in  France  in  1766,  and  consisted  of  1  cap- 
tain, 1  first  lieutenant,  2  second  lieutenants, 
2  sergeants,  2  corporals,  1  ansnessade,  and 
20  privates,  called /u«i/t«ra-^uiM.  Another 
corps  of  guides  was  also  formed  in  1796. 
This  corps  now  forms  part  of  the  imperial 
g^ard. 

Guidon.  A  small  flag  or  streamer,  as 
that  carried  by  cavalry,  which  is  broad  at 
one  end,  nearly  pointed  at  the  other,  and 
usually  of  silk ;  or  that  used  to  direct  the 
movements  of  infantry,  or  to  make  signals  at 
sea.  In  the  U.  S.  service,  each  company  of 
cavalry  has  a  guidon. 

Guidon,  (nie  who  carries  a  flag.  Also, 
one  of  a  community  of  guides  established  at 
Rome  by  Charlemagne  to  accompany  pil- 
grims to  the  Holy  Land. 

Goienane,  or  Guyenne.  An  old  province 
in  the  southwest  of  France,  lying  to  the 
north  of  Gascony.  It  was  ])art  of  the  do- 
minions of  Henry  II.  Philip  of  France 
seized  it  in  1298,  which  led  to  war.  It  was 
alternately  held  by  England  and  France  till 
1458,  when  John  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, in  vain  attempted  to  take  it  from  the 
latter. 

Guilford  Court-house  was  situated  about 
6  miles  northwest  of  Greensboro',  N.  C. 
Here  an  engagement  took  place  between 
the  British  troops  under  Gornwallis,  and 
the  American  forces,  chiefly  composed  of 
inexperienced  militia,  under  Gen.  Greene, 
on  March  15, 1781.  The  fight  resulted  in  a 
partial  victory  for  the  royal  troops,  owing 
principally  to  the  disorganisation  and  flight 
of  the  North  Carolina  militia.  Gen.  Greene, 
not  wishing  to  risk  the  annihilation  of  his 
army,  retreated  to  Speedwell's  iron- works, 
10  miles  distant  Cornwallis,  however,  did 
not  attempt  to  pursue  him,  but  fell  back 
himself  to  Cross  Creek  (Fayetteville). 

Guillotine.  The  instrument  of  decapita- 
tion introduced  during  the  French  revolu- 
tion by  the  Convention,  and  named  after  its 
supposed  inventor,  J.  I.  Guillotin.  It  is 
composed  of  two  upright  posts^  grooved  on 
the  inside,  and  connected  on  the  top  by  a 
cross-beam.  In  these  grooves  a  sharp  iron 
blade,  placed  obliquely,  descends  by  its  own 
weight  on  the  neck  of  the  victim,  who  is 
bound  to  a  board  laid  below.  The  invention 
of  machines  of  this  kind  is  ascribed  to  the 
Persians.  In  Italy,  from  the  18th  century, 
it  was  the  privilege  of  the  nobles  to  be  put 
to  death  by  a  machine  of  this  kind,  which 
was  called  mannaia.  Machines  of  similar 
kind  were  used  in  Scotland  and  Holland  for 
the  purpose  of  decapitation. 

Guinegate,  Battle  of.  Or  more  famil- 
iarlv,  the  **  Battle  of  the  Spurs,"  was  fought 
at  (Juinegate,  not  far  from  Toumai,  in  the 
province  of  Hainault,  August  16,  1518,  be- 
tween the  English  under  Henry  YIII., 
assisted  by  a  considerable  body  of  troops 
headed  by  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  the 
French  under  the  Due  de  Longueville.  The 
latter  were  defeated.  The  battle  received 
its  familiar  designation  from  the  circum- 


stance of  the  French  knights  having  made 
better  use  of  their  Mmra  than  of  their  swords. 

Guisarme,  or  Gisarme  (Fr.),  An  offen- 
sive weapon  formerly  used  in  France ;  it 
was  a  two-edged  axe  mounted  upon  a  long 
handle,  and  sometimes  called  voulque.  There 
were  three  kinds  ;  the  alaive  gisarme  had  a 
sabre-blade  with  a  spike,  the  hill  gisarme  a 
blade  like  a  hedging-bill,  and  the  hand  gis- 
arme was  a  kind  of  bill  with  a  serrated 
back. 

Guisarmiers  {Fr.).  "Were  French  foot- 
soldiers  {pUUms]  of  the  fVee  archers,  armed 
with  the  guisarme. 

Gujerat,  or  Guzerat.  A  walled  town  of 
the  Punjab,  on  the  right  side  of  the  Chenab, 
about  8  miles  from  the  stream.  It  is  a  place 
of  some  military  importance,  being  on  the 
great  route  between  Attock  and  Lahore. 
Here  on  February  21, 1849,  a  Sikh  army  of 
60,000  men  was  utterly  defeated  by  a  British 
force  decidedly  inferior  in  point  of  numbers. 

Gules.  The  term  by  wnich  the  color  red 
is  known  in  heraldry.  In  engraving  it  is 
marked  by  perpendicular  lines  traced  from 
the  top  of  the  shield  to  the  bottom.  It  is 
supposed  to  indicate  valor,  magnanimity, 
and  the  like,  and  is  regarded  as  the  most 
honorable  heraldic  color. 

Gun.  In  its  most  general  sense,  a  gun  k 
a  machine,  having  the  general  shape  of  a 
hollow  cylinder  closed  at  one  end,  and  used 
for  the  purpose  of  projecting  heavy  bodies  to 
great  distances  by  means  of  gunpowder. 
Technically,  it  is  a  heavy  cannon,  distin- 
guished by  its  great  weight,  length,  and  ab- 
sence of  a  chamber.  It  is  used  for  throwing 
projectiles  with  large  charges  of  powder  to 
long  distances,  with  great  accuracy  and  pen- 
etration. Guns  came  into  use  in  the  14th 
century,  and  were  first  fired  from  supports, 
and  in  reality  were  artillery.  Shortly  after, 
they  took  the  form  of  a  clumsy  hand-gun, 
called  an  arquebuse,  which  was  portable, 
but  discharged  from  a  forked  rest.  The  next 
modification,  which  came  into  use  about  the 
end  of  the  14th  century,  was  called  the 
matchlock.  The  piece  was  discharged  by  a 
lighted  match  brought  down  on  the  powder- 
pan  by  the  action  of  a  trigger.  This  was 
superseded  in  1517  by  the  wheel-lock,  the 
fire  being  produced  by  the  action  of  a  toothed 
wheel  upon  flint  or  iron  pyrites.  Almost 
contemporary  with  this  was  the  snaphance 
gun,  in  which  sparks  were  generated  by  the 
concussion  of  flint  on  the  ribbed  top  of  the 
powder-pan.  About  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  the  flint-lock  began  to  be  employed. 
This  was  a  combination  of  the  two  latter 
weapons,  but  much  superior  to  either.  It 
continued  universally  in  use  until  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  when  the  per- 
cussion-lock was  invented,  which  by  1840 
(the  time  of  its  adoption  by  the  British  gov- 
ernment), had  completely  superseded  it.  Ai 
the  lock  improved,  and  the  rapidit^r  of  flr- 
ing  increased,  the  weight  of  tne  piece  di- 
minished ;  the  old  tripod  flrst  used  as  a  rest 
gave  way  to  one  stalce,  and  finally,  in  Ui« 
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18th  century,  wu  abandoned  alto^th«r. 
The  weapon  was  then  the  amooSi-bore 
musket,  which  continued  in  use  with  vari- 
ous modifications  until  the  middle  of  the 
19th  century,  when  it  was  partially  super- 
seded by  the  rifle.  (See  Small-abms.)  In 
their  earlier  stages  cannon  went  by  yarious 
names,  as  bombards,  culverins,  petronels, 
and  later  on  were  reduced  to  the  three  de- 
nominations, technically,  of  guns,  howitzers, 
and  mortars.  For  the  two  latter,  see  How- 
ITZEB  and  MoETAB.  Guns  are  subdivided 
in  the  U.  S.  service  according  to  their  use, 
into  field,  siege,  and  sea-coast  guns.  The 
field-guns  consist  of  two  rifle  piedes;  the 
8-inch  rifle,  ^opted  in  1861,  and  the  Scinch 
rifle,  adopted  in  1870  (see  Ordnance,  Con- 
struction of),  and  the  Napoleon  gun,  a 
12-pounder  smooth-bore,  adopted  in  1857. 
(See  Nafolxon  Gitn.  )  The  only  siege  gun 
adopted  by  the  United  States  is  a  4|-inch 
rifle.  The  8(^pounder  Parrott,  so  exten- 
sively employed  in  our  service  for  siege  pur- 
poses, is  not  a  regulation  gun.  The  sea-coast 
suns  consist  of  18-,  16-,  and  20-inch  smooth- 
bores, and  10-  and  12-inch  rifles.  An  8-inch 
rifle  has  been  constructed  by  oonvertin^the 
10-inch  smooth-bore  according  to  the  ral- 
liser  or  Parsons  method.  The  18-inch 
4mooth-bore  and  the  10-  and  12-inch  rifles 
Are  regarded  as  experimental  guns.  The 
guns  principally  in  use  for  the  land  and  sea 
forces  of  the  United  States  are  those  known 
as  the  Columbiad,  or  Rodman,  Dahlgren, 
Goatling,  Hotchkiss,  Napoleon,  Parrott.  (For 
particular  descriptions,  see  appropriate  head- 
ings.) In  the  British  service  tney  are  the 
Armstrong,  Palliser,  Woolwich,  or  Fraser, 
and  the  Lancaster,  Mackay ,  and  Whitworth ; 
Uie  three  latter  bein^  now  very  little  used. 
(See  appropriate  headings. )  The  on! y  breech- 
loader in  general  use  in  Europe  is  the 
Erupp,  which  is  largely  employed  for  all 
mirposes    by  Germany  and    Russia.      See 

^BUPP  GUH. 

Gun,  Curricle.  Is  a  small  piece  of  ord- 
nance, mounted  upon  a  carnage  of  two 
wheels,  and  drawn  by  two  horses.  The  ar- 
tilleryman is  seated  on  a  box,  and  the  whole 
can  be  moved  forward  into  action  with  as- 
tonishing rapidity.  The  tumbrils  belonging 
to  curricle  gauB  cslttj  60  rounds  of  baU 
car^dges.  This  gun  is  no  longer  in  gen- 
eral use. 

Gun  Factories,  RoyaL  Are  government 
establishments  in  England,  at  Woolwich, 
And  Elswick,  near  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  for 
the  construction  of  great  guns  for  the  use  of 
the  Briti^  army  and  navy. 

Gun-barrel.  The  ban«l  or  tube  of  a  gun. 
Gun-barrels  were  formerly  made  on  the 
coiled  principle,  and  this  method  is  still 
largely  followed  in  thin  barrels  like  those 
of  shot-guns.  The  superior  kinds  of  shot- 
gun barrels  are  known  as  siubf  stub-iwUt^ 
tpir9-ivnBt^  lammoied^  etc. 

SUib'Uron  is  made  from  horseshoe  nails 
cleaned  by  tumbling  and  mixed  with  a  small 
proportion  of  steel  scrap.    It  is  then  pud- 


dled and  put  through  various  proceesea, 
which  end  in  the  production  of  a  flat  bar 
called  a  tkelp, 

TwUt  is  tne  term  applied  to  eoiUd  barreU. 
The  iron  or  steel  is  maae  into  a  ribbon^  which 
is  wound  spirally  around  a  mandrel  and 
welded. 

Stub-itoiai  is  stub-iron  coiled. 

Wirt-ivfiat  is  made  by  weldinp^  iron  and 
steel  bars  together,  or  two  cualities  of  iron, 
and  drawing  the  compouna  bar  into  a  rib- 
bon, which  is  coiled  as  before  described.  The 
term  is  specially  applied  to  coiled  barrels 
made  from  small  riblH>ns. 

DamaaeuM  iron  is  made  by  twisting  com- 
pound bars  of  steel  and  iron,  welding  sev- 
eral of  the  twisted  bars  together  and  forming 
a  ribbon  from  the  mass. 

lAwtinaied  is  the  term  applied  to  barrels 
made  from  compound  bars. 

In  twist-barrels,  the  ribbon  is  several 
yards  long,  about  half  an  inch  wide,  and 
thicker  at  the  breech  than  at  the  muzzle  end. 
It  is  heated  to  redness,  wound  on  the  mandrel, 
then  removed  and  heated  to  the  welding- 
point  slipped  over  a  rod  with  a  shoulder  act 
the  lower  end.  The  rod  is  then  dropped 
vertically  several  times  on  a  block  of  metal, 
which  welds  the  spiral  edges  together.  This 
is  called^m^n^.  The  welding  is  completed 
by  hammering. 

Rifle-barrels  and  the  cheaper  kinds  of 
shot-gun  barrels  are  made  directlv  from  the 
9kelp,  which  is  passed  between  rollers,  which 
first  bend  the  plate  longitudinally  and  af- 
terwards convert  it  into  a  tube.  The  tube 
is  then  heated  to  a  welding  heat,  a  mandrel 
is  pushed  into  it,  and  it  is  passed  through  the 
welding  rolls,  which  weld  the  edges  and  at 
the  same  time  taper  and  lengthen  the  tube. 
The  boring  and  turning  are  done  in  lathes. 

Gun-carriage.    See  Carriaqk. 

Gun-carriage,  Barbette.  See  Bakbstts 
Carriage. 

Gun-carriage,  Field.     See   Fikld-cab- 

RIAGE. 

Gun-carriage,  Flank  Casemate.  See 
Flank  Cabsmatr  Carriaox. 

Gun-carriage,  Mountain.  See  Ord* 
KAKCE,  Carriages  for. 

Gun-carriage,  Prairie.  See  Ordkance, 
Carriages  for. 

Gun-carriage,  Sea-coatt.  See  Ord- 
kance, Carriages  for. 

Gun-carriage,  Siege.  See  Ordnahcr, 
Carriages  for. 

Gun-cotton,  or  Pj^rozyle.  Gun-cotton 
was  discovered  by  Schonbein  in  1846,  and 
was  first  made  bv  treating  ordinary  cotton 
with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids. 
The  product  resembles  ordinary  cotton  in 
appearance,  but  in  color  is  sligntly  tinged 
with  yellow,  and  is  very  much  neavier.  It 
explodes  with  great  violence,  but  is  unfit  for 
most  military  purposes  on  account  of  its  lia- 
bilitv  to  spontaneous  explosion,  its  corroding 
residue,  and  the  irregular  character  of  ite 
explosion.  Baron  von  Lenk,  of  the  Aus- 
trian service,  howeveri  succeeded  to  some 
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extent  in  regulating  the  suddenness  of  the 
explosion  by  twisting  it  into  ropes,  and 
weaving  it  into  cloth,  but  it  never  came 
much  into  favor  for  military  purposes.  As 
first  made,  the  length  of  time  necessary  for 
its  manu&cture  was  about  two  or  three 
months,  but  Mr.  Abel,  of  the  British  war 
oiBce,  has  by  a  series  of  experiments  mate- 
rially decreased  the  time  necessary  for  its 
manufacture,  and  greatlv  increased  the 
safety  and  certainty  of  the  product  At 
Favesham  the  manufacture  of  a  peculiar 
kind  of  gun-cotton,  known  as  toniiej  is  con- 
ducted on  a  laive  scale.  The  process  con- 
sists in  intimately  mixing  the  ordinary  gun- 
cotton  with  about  an  equal  weight  of  nitrate 
of  barvta.  This  compound  is  then  com- 
pressed into  candle  shaped  cartridges,  formed 
with  a  recess  at  one  end  for  the  reception  of 
a  fulminate  of  mercury  detonator.  It  con- 
trasts favorably  with  soft,  plastic  dynamite 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  easily  fastened  to 
the  safety-fiise.  Among  its  advantages, 
said  to  be  due  to  the  use  of  the  nitrate,  are 
that  it  contains  a  great  aifloiint  of  oxygen 
in  a  very  small  vomme,  and  that  it  is  very 
readv  under  the  detonator,  while  its  great 
density  makes  it  slow  to  the  influence  of  or- 
dinary combustion.  It  is  80  per  cent, 
stronger  than  ordinary  gu^-cotton,  and  takes 
up  but  two-thirds  of  its  space,  or  the  same 
space  as  dynamite.  The  cartridges  are  gen- 
erally made  water-proof  The  projectile 
force  of  gun-cotton,  when  used  with  mod- 
erate charges,  is  equal  to  about  twice  its 
weight  of  tne  best  gunpowder.  Its  explosive 
force  is  in  a  high  degree  greater  than  that  of 
gunpowder,  and  in  this  respect  its  nature 
assimilates  much  more  to  the  fblminates 
than  to  gunpowder.  It  evolves  little  or  no 
smoke,  as  the  principal  residue  of  its  com- 
bustion is  water  and  nitrous  acid.  Recently, 
by  the  mixture  of  nitre  and  cane-sugar  its 
quickness  in  action  has  been  reduced  so  as  to 
make  it  available  for  use  in  small-arms. 
The  nitrous  acid,  however,  will  soon  corrode 
the  barrel  if  the  piece  is  not  carefUUy  wiped 
after  firing.  Other  explosive  substances  anal- 
ogous to  gun-cotton  may  be  prepared  from 
many  organic  bodies  of  the  cellulose  kind, 
■  by  immersing  them  in  the  same  bath  as  for 
gun-cotton ;  among  these  may  be  mentioned 
paper,  tow,  sawdust,  calico,  and  wood  fibre. 

Gundermuk.  A  village  of  Afghanistan, 
28  miles  west  from  Jellalabad.  Here  Uie 
remnant  of  the  British  force,  consisting  of 
100  soldiers  and  800  camp-followers,  were 
massacred  in  1842,  while  retreating  from 
Cabul  (Gabool),  only  one  man  escaping. 

Gun-fire.  The  hour  at  which  tne  morn- 
ing or  evening  flrun  is  fired. 

Gun-lift.  The  gun-lift  recently  devised 
by  Col.  Laidley,  of  the  U.  S.  Ordnance  Corps, 
is  a  most  complete  and  rapid  means  for  mov- 
ing and  dismounting  heavy  guns.  In  it  the 
hydraulic  jack  is  placed  upon  a  stand  over 
the  gun.  whereby  the  building-up  of  the 
crib-work  of  bloclu,  which  serves  as  a  base 
lor  the  jack  to  stand  on,  is  dispensed  wiUi, 


and  the  position  'of  the  jack  ha^  not  to  be 
changed  during  the  operation  of  raising  or 
lowering  a  gun.  The  ordinary  carpenter's 
horse  or  trestle  is  taken  as  the  basis  of  the 
hoisHng  apparatus.  The  cap  of  the  trestle, 
having  to  sustain  the  weight  of  the  gun  sus- 
pended at  a  distance  of  more  than  2  feet  from 
the  points  of  support,  is  a  large,  strong,  and 
heavv  pieoe  of  timber,  and  uie  legs  of  the 
trestle  have  to  be  strongly  braced.  The 
bolster,  a  strong  piece  of  oak  on  top  of  the 
cap  of  the  trestle,  has  two  mortices  cut  in  it, 
one  for  a  hoisting-bar  to  jmm  throughj  and 
the  other  for  the  fulcrum-post  to  rest  in* 
The  fblcrum-post  has  a  recess  cut  on  the  top 
to  receive  the  end  of  a  lever  and  keep  it  in 
place.  The  lever  has  a  mortice  through 
which  the  hoisting-bar,  already  mentions, 
passes ;  the  latter  is  perforated  with  a  series 
of  holes  through  wnioh  a  pin  passes,  by 
which  the  end  of  the  lever,  under  which  the 
hydraulic  jack  works,  can  t>e  fitstened  to  the 
hoisting-Mr.  The  hoisting-bar  has  a  hook 
on  its  Tower  end  to  which  the  weight  to  be 
raised  is  fastened  by  means  of  a  sling. 

Gun-metal.  An  alloy  of  nine  parts  of 
copper  and  one  part  of  tin,  used  for  brass 
cannon,  etc  (See  Brokzc).  The  name  is 
also  given  to  certain  strong  mixtures  o(  cast 
iron. 

Gunner.  A  soldier  employed  to  manage 
and  disdiarge  great  guns ;  an  artilleryman. 
In  the  U.  S.  service  mere  is  with  each  piece 
a  gunner,  who  gives  all  the  executive  com- 
mands in  action.  He  is  answerable  that  the 
men  at  the  piece  perform  their  duties  cor- 
rectly. 

Gunner's  Calipers.  Are  made  of  sheet* 
brass,  with  steel  points.  The  g^raduations 
show  diameters  of  guns,  shot,  etc 

Gunner's  Elcvmting  Arc  See  Elxtat- 
IKO  Arc. 

Gunner's  Level,  or  Gunner's  Perpeo* 
dicular.  Is  an  instrument  made  of  sheet- 
brass  ;  the  lower  part  is  cut  in  the  form  of 
a  crescent,  the  points  of  which  are  made  of 
steel ;  a  small  spirit-level  is  fastened  to  one 
side  of  the  plate,  parallel  to  the  line  ioining 
the  points  of  the  crescent,  and  a  slider  is 
fastened  to  the  same  side  of  the  plate,  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  the  piece.  This 
instrument  is  used  to  mark  the  points  of 
sight  on  pieces.  By  means  of  the  bubble 
the  feet  or  points  of  the  crescent  are  placed 
on  a  horizontal  line  on  the  base-ring  or  base- 
line, the  slider  pushed  down  until  the  point 
rests  on  the  base-ring  or  line,  and  its  position 
marked  with  chalk. 

Gunner's  Pincers.  Are  made  of  iron 
with  steel  jaws,  which  have  on  the  end  of 
one  a  claw  for  drawing  nails,  etc. 

Gunner's  Plummet.  A  simple  line  and 
bob  for  pointing  mortars. 

Gunner's  Quadrant.  Is  a  graduated 
quarter  of  a  circle  of  sheet-brass  of  6  inches 
radius,  attached  to  a  brass  rule  22  inches 
long.  It  has  an  arm  carrying  a  spirit-level 
at  He  middle  and  a  vernier  at  its  movable 
end.  To  get  a  required  elevation,  the  vernier 
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is  fixed  at  the  indicated  deffree,  the  hrass 
rule  is  then  inserted  in  the  oore  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  piece ;  the  gun  is  then  ele- 
vated or  depressed  until  the  level  is  hori- 
zontal.  There  is  also  a  graduated  quadrant 
of  wood,  of  6  inches  radius,  attached  to  a 
rule  23.6  inches  long.  It  has  a  plumb-line 
and  bob,  which  are  carried,  when  not  in  use, 
in  a  hole  in  the  end  of  the  rule,  covered  by 
a  brass  plate. 

Gunnery.  The  art  of  using  fire-arms; 
but  the  term  is  commonly  understood  as 
being  restricted  to  the  use  or  application  to 
the  purposes  of  war  of  the  larger  pieces  of 
ordnance,  as  cannon,  mortars,  and  howitzers. 
In  its  practical  branch  gunnery  includes  a 
just  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  the 
several  pieces  of  artillery,  and  of  the  strength, 
tenacity,  and  resisting  power  of  the  materials 
of  which  they  are  rormed ;  of  the  method 
of  mounting  them  upon  strong,  efilcient, 
well-proportione^,  and  conveniently  con- 
structed carriages ;  of  the  proportions  due 
to  the  strength  of  the  powder  and  projectiles 
they  should  carry ;  oi  the  force  and  efi^ect, 
ana  also  of  the  manufacture  of  gunpK>wder ; 
and,  generally,  of  all  such  mechanical  ar- 
rangements and  appliances  as  may  facilitate 
the  movements  and  working  of  the  guns, 
etc.,  when  prepared  for  action.  But  gun- 
nery takes  a  yet  far  more  extensive  range ; 
for  it  may  be  said  to  be  based  upon  nearly 
every  branch  of  the  mathematical  and  phys- 
ical sciences,  and  may  be  itself  considered 
as  a  science  requiring  the  most  intricate 
combinations  of  numan  knowledge  and  me- 
chanical ingenuity  fully  to  comprehend  and 
perfect.  It  particularly  requires  an  ac- 
quaintance with  all  experiments  which  may 
have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  impetus  of 
projection,  the  momentum  of  bodies  in  mo- 
tion, and  the  range  and  time  of  fiight  of 
projectiles  with  given  charges  of  gunpowder, 
— with  the  effect  of  the  resistance  of  the 
atmosphere  upon  projectiles  propelled  with 
different  velocities,  and  the  laws  of  gravita- 
tion as  affecting  falling  bodies;  and  with 
the  various  causes,  mechanical  and  other- 
wise, of  the  usual  deflection  of  projectiles  in 
their  course,  when  fired  from  a  gun.  See 
pROJKCTiLKS  and  Velocity. 

Gunning.  The  act  of  hunting  or  shooting 
game  with  a  gun. 

Gun-pendulum.  A  contrivance  for  ob- 
taining initial  velocities  of  projectiles.  The 
run  is  suspended  from  a  frame-woi^  with 
Its  axis  horizontal.  The  velocity  of  the  shot 
is  deduced  from  the  arc  described  in  the  re- 
coil.   The  apparatus  is  now  nearly  obsolete. 

Gun-platmrm.    See  Platform. 

Gunpowder.  A  well-known  explosive 
mixture,  whose  principal  employment  is  in 
the  discharge,  for  war  or  sport,  of  projectiles 
fh>m  fire-arms,  and  for  mining  purposes. 
The  ingredients  in  gunpowder  are  saltpetre, 
charooal,  and  sulphur.  Slightly  different 
proportions  are  employed  in  different  coun- 
tries. In  the  United  States  the  proportions 
are  75  to  76  saltpetre,  14  to  15  charooal,  and 


10  sulphur.  Charcoal  is  the  combustible 
ingredient;  saltpetre  Airnishes  the  oxygen 
necessarv  to  support  a  rapid  combustion 
and  to  change  the  whole  mass  into  gas,  and 
sulphur  adds  consistency  to  the  mixture  and 
intensity  to  the  fiame,  besides  rendering  the 
powder  less  liable  to  absorb  moisture;  in- 
creases the  volume  of  gas  by  preventing  the 
formation  of  a  solid  potassium  carbonate, 
and  by  increasing  the  temperature. 

In  the  manufaciure  of  ordinary  powder, 
the  operations  usually  employed  are  pulver- 
i»ing  the  ingredients,  incorporation,  compres* 
sioT^  granmation,  glaxing,  dnfing,  and  duain 
ing. 

The  ingredients  are  ptUverieed  by  placing 
each  separately  in  barrels  which  contain 
bronze  or  linc  ballB,  and  which  are  revolved 
rapidly  for  several  hours. 

IneorporaHon  or  thorough  mixing  is  ef- 
fected partially  by  the  use  of  a  rolling  barrel, 
and  completed  m  the  roUing^miU.  This 
consists  of  two  cast-iron  cylinders  rolling 
round  a  horizontal  axis  in  a  circular  trough 
with  a  cast-iron<4>ottom.  The  cylinders  are 
verv  heavy,  and  give  a  grinding  motion, 
which  is  very  effective  in  bringing  about  a 
thorough  mixture  of  the  three  ingredients. 
A  woixlen  scraper  follows  the  rollers  and 
keeps  the  composition  in  the  middle  of  the 
trough. .  The  charge  in  the  trough  is  moist- 
ened with  2  or  8  per  cent,  of  water  before 
the  rollers  are  started.  A  little  water  is 
added  from  time  to  time  as  required.  This 
is  the  most  important  operation  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  powder.  The  time  required  is 
about  one  hour  for  each  50  pounds  of  com- 
position. When  finished  the  composition  is 
called  mill-cake. 

Compressing. — This  is  next  taken  to  the 
press-house,  slightly  moistened  and  arranged 
oetween  brass  plates,  and  then  subjected  to 
hydraulic  pressure  of  about  70  tons  (English 
tons)  per  square  foot.  Each  layer  is  thus 
reduced  to  a  hard  cake. 

Oranulaiion. — ^The  cake  is  broken  up  into 
grains  hj  means  of  toothed  rollers  revolving 
in  opposite  directions,  the  cake  being  passed 
between  them.  The  different-sized  grains 
are  separated  by  sieves  between  the  different 
sets  of  rollers. 

OUueing  is  effected  bv  moistening  the 
grains  and  revolving  them  in  a  rolling 
barrel. 

Drying  is  done  on  sheets  in  a  room  heated 
to  140°-160<». 

Dusting, — The  dust  is  removed  by  revolv- 
ing the  powder  in  rolling  barrels  covered 
with  coarse  canvas.  The  dust  is  caught  by 
an  outside  case. 

There  are  five  kinds  of  grain  powder  used 
in  the  U.  S.  service,  distinguished  as  nuun^ 
moth,  cannon,  mortar,  nmsket,  and  rifls 
powder,  all  made  in  the  same  manner,  of 
the  same  proportion  of  materials,  and  differ- 
ing only  in  tne  size  of  the  grain.  Mammoth 
is*employed  for  the  heaviest  sea-coast  guns ; 
cannon  for  smaller  sea^coast  guns;  mortar 
for  mortars  and  field-  and  si^e-pieces ;  mus- 
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ket  for  rifle-muskets,*  and  rifle  for  pistols. 
In  addition  to  the  above  we  have  the  follow- 
ing: 

Meal  powdeTf  a  fine  dust  containing  the 
ingredients  of  ordinary  gunpowder,  but  in 
which  the  relative  proportions  of  these  in- 
gredients vary,  according  to  the  rate  of  burn- 
ing desired,  and  the  object  for  which  the 
powder  is  to  be  used.  Used  principally  in 
pyrotechny,  and  in  mortar  fire  to  communi- 
cate the  flame  from  the  charge  to  the  shell. 
Also  ''German**  or  ''American**  "  White 
Chinpotcder,'*  more  powerful  than  ordinary 
^npowder,  but  more  expensive ;  acts  upon 
iron,  and  is  very  little  used  in  gunnery. 

Pebble  povoder^  an  irr^ular  large-grain 
powder,  very  similar  to  American  "  Mam- 
moth," which  preceded  it,  was  made  in  Eng- 
land, 1865,  by  breaking  ordinary />r6«a-caAe 
with  copper  hammers. 

Fossano  wnoder^  made  in  Ital^,  1871, 
eranulated  oy  hand,  is  a  slow-burning  pow- 
der, used  in  large  euns,  notably  in  the  100- 
ton  guns,  one  of  which  was  recently  burst, 
1880,  by  a  charge  of  552  pounds  of  this  pow- 
der. £ate1y  the  erains  of  this  powder  have 
been  given  a  regular  form. 

Amon^  regular  grain  powders  made  wiih- 
out  molding  are  cubical,  an  English  powder, 
extensively  used  in  all  their  large  guns,  the 
largest  being  2  inches  on  the  edge.  This 
is  made  by  passing  the  cake  between  fluted 
rollers,  which  cut  it  into  strips,  and  then  these 
•trips  endways  between  a  second  set  of 
rollers. 

ScAaghttooke,  made  at  Hart's  Falls,  N.  Y., 
is  a  cubiceU  powder  made  very  much  like  the 
£nglish, — tne  lines  of  fracture  are,  however, 
simply  scratched  on  the  cake  (both  sides), 
-which  is  afterwards  broken  in  the  ordinary 
wav. 

Molded  Powder. — The  ingredients  are  the 
same  as  those  of  ordinary  gunpowder,  but 
each  grain  is  separately  molded. 

Gen.  Rodman  was  the  first  to  propose  the 
manufacture  of  these  powders  in  his  ptrfo^ 
rated  cake,  1860;  the  object  being  to  cause 
the  powder  to  burn  on  an  increasing  surface, 
thus  lessening  the  strain  on  thegun  in  the 
first  moments  of  combustion.  His  powder 
after  a  few  experiments  was  allowea  to  fall 
into  disuse  in  the  United  States,  but  the  in- 
Tention  was  carried  to  Europe  and  developed 
with  a  smaller  grain  into  prismatic  powder, 
used  in  Europe,  and  especially  in  Germany 
and  Russia,  and  particularly  adapted  to 
breech-loading  cannon ;  the  grain  is  a  hex- 
agonal prism  in  form  and  contains  six  cylin- 
drical orifices  passing  entirely  through  it 
parallel  to  the  axis,  and  symmetricallv  ar- 
ranged with  respect  to  it.  The  cartridge  is 
•o  made  that  tne  cylindrical  orifices  pass 
through  the  entire  length. 

Hexagonal  Powder. — This  is  the  powder 
principally  used  in  the  United  States ;  the 
grains  have  the  shape  which  would  be  given 
Dy  joining  the  larger  bases  of  two  frustrums 
of  equal  six-sided  pyramids,  and  vary  in  size 
according  to  the  piece  in  which  the  powder 


is  to  be  used.  This  powder  is  believed  in  the 
United  States  to  give  the  best  results,  and 
can  be  adapted  to  cannon  of  any  caliber. 

History  of  Gunpowder. — The  origin  of 
gunpowder  as  an  explosive,  and  its  application 
to  the  projection  oi  missiles  of  war,  are  lost 
in  the  mists  of  obscurity.  Its  use  in  Europe 
can  be  traced  only  to  the  middle  or  early 
part  of  the  14th  century.  It  is  believed  by 
many  that  certain  experiments  by  Schwartz, 
a  German  monk,  led  to  its  introduction  in 
war,  but  the  better  theory  seems  to  be  that  the 
knowledge  was  obtained  from  the  Saracens. 
It  is  probable  that  the  invention  arose  in 
Central  Asia  in  the  regions  where  saltpetre 
occurs  as  an  effervescence  of  the  soil.  The 
Chinese  appropriated  the  discovery  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  fireworks  were  common  in 
that  country  when  Europe  was  roamed  by 
the  primitive  savage.  Wnen  Ghengis  Khan 
invaded  China,  B.C.   1219,   fire-arms  of  a 

Primitive  form  appear  to  have  been  used. 
Passages  in  old  writers  seem  also  to  show 
that  when  Alexander  invaded  India,  827  B.C., 
he  encountered  tribes  that  used  similar 
weapons.  The  people  of  India  doubtless  ob- 
tained their  knowledge  from  China.  Wars 
and  migrations  of  trioes  gradually  dissemi- 
nated a  knowledge  of  gunpowder  over  Asia 
and  Northern  Africa.  The  use  of  gunpow- 
der is  mentioned  in  Arabic  writings  in  the 
18th  century.  The  Moors  used  it  in  Spain 
in  1812.  In  1381  the  king  of  Granada  em- 
ployed it  in  sieges.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
used  by  the  Enj^ish  in  the  battles  of  Cr^y, 
1816.  The  Venetians  emploved  it  in  1880 
against  the  Genoese.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  fire-arms  have  gradually  supplanted 
other  weapons.  ^ 

For  a  long  time  after  its  introduction  gun- 
powder was  used  in  the  form  of  dust  or 
"  meal  powder."  Granulation  was  attempted 
to  get  rid  of  the  difficulties  in  handling  the 
dust,  but  the  grained  form  proved  too  strong 
for  the  arms  used,  and  "  meal  powder"  con- 
tinued in  general  use  till  improvements  in 
the  weapons  about  the  close  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury admitted  of  the  other  form.  The  ^anu- 
lation  was  at  first  very  crude.  This  was 
remedied  in  time  by  the  introduction  of  ma- 
chinery or  coming-mills  in  the  manufacture. 
Though  different-sized  grains  were  at  first 
used  in  large  and  small  guns  the  principles 
involved  were  not  studi^,  and  afterwards 
one  uniform  size — large  musket  powder — 
was  employed  in  all  fire-arms.  This  step 
backwards  may  have  been  caused  by  the  im- 
purity of  the  ingredients  and  bad  manufac- 
ture, which  made  the  large  grains  too  weak. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century  a 
classification  of  grains  was  revived  under 
the  two  general  names  of  musket  and  cannon 
powder.  The  invention  of  Xh^mercury  den- 
simeter rendered  practicable  an  accurate  de- 
termination of  the  specific  gravity  of  powder 
and  its  relation  to  quickness  of  burning,  but 
the  importance  of  size  and  form  of  grain  was 
first  appreciated  by  Q%n.  Rodman,  who,  in 
1859,  D^^an  experiments  which  led  at  once 
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to  the  introduction  of  mammoth  powder  for 
large  guns,  and  later  to  the  invention  of  per- 
forated cake.  The  introduction  of  the  pow- 
erful ordnance  now  existing  in  Europe  has 
been  rendered  possible  by  improvements  in 
this  direction  based  upon  the  principles  first 
formulated  by  Rodman.  The  latest  idea  on 
the  subject  is  "  compensating  powder"  (pro- 
posed by  Lieut.  0.  A.  L.  Totten,  of  the  4th 
U.  S.  Artillery),  a  spherical  grain  of  gun- 
powder inclosing  a  smaller  sphere  of  gun- 
cotton.  This  powder  remains  to  be  made 
and  experimented  with,  but  it  opens  a  field 
of  research  which  must  lead  to  valuable  re- 
sults. 

Gunpowder,  Absolute  Force  of.  See  Ab- 
solute Force  of  QuirpowDBB. 

Gunpowder  Pile-driver.  A  pile-driver 
operated  by  the  explosive  force  of  gunpow- 
der. The  hammer  is  arranged  as  usual  to 
slide  in  vertical  guides.  It  has  a  piston  on 
its  lower  end,  which  enters  a  cylindrical  bole 
in  the  pile-cap.  In  this  hole  the  cartridge 
is  placed,  and  is  exploded  through  the  com- 
pression of  the  air  by  the  piston  of  the  ham- 
mer, when  the  latter  falls.  The  explosion 
drives  down  the  pile  and  raises  the  hammer 
at  the  same  blow.  The  powder  ordinarily 
used  is  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and 
bituminous  coal. 

Gunpowder  Plot.  A  conspiracy  entered 
into  by  a  few  Roman  Catholics  to  destroy 
the  king,  lords,  and  commons  on  the  meet- 
ing of  Parliament  on  November  6,  1605. 
On  the  evening  of  the  4th,  the  famous  Guy 
Pawkes,  who  was  to  be  the  leader  and  agent 
of  the  conspirators,  was  detected  under  the 
vaults  of  the  House  of  Lords  preparing  the 
train  for  being  fired  the  next  day ;  and  on 
the  morning  of  the  5th,  a  little  after  mid- 
night, he  was  arrested,  examined,  and  tor- 
tured. He  confessed  his  own  guilt,  but 
would  not  discover  his  associates.  However, 
all  of  them  were  either  killed  on  being  cap- 
tured, or  died  on  the  scaflfbld,  except  one. 
The  memory  of  this  plot  has  survived  in 
England,  and  the  name  of  Guy  Fawkes  is 
detested. 

Gunpowder-mill.     See  Mill,  Gunpow- 

DEE-. 

Gunreach.  The  reach  or  distance  to 
which  a  gun  will  shoot ;  gunshot. 

Gttns.  A  town  of  Hungary,  situated  on 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  about  57  miles 
8outh>southeast  of  Vienna.  It  is  fomous  for 
its  noble  defense  of  its  fortifications  for 
twenty-ei^ht  days  against  the  Turks  under 
Solyman  in  1582,  thus  enabling  the  emperor 
Charles  Y.  time  to  assemble  a  force  strong 
enough  to  oppose  them. 

Gunshot.  The  distance  of  the  point- 
blank  range  of  a  cannon-shot.  The  distance 
to  which  shot  can  be  thrown  from  a  gun  so 
as  to  be  effective ;  the  reach  or  range  of  a 
gun. 

Gunshot.  Made  by  the  shot  of  a  gun ; 
as,  a  gunshot  wound. 

Gun-sling.    See  Slinq. 

Gunsmith.    A  maker  of  BmaUp«nns^  one 


whose  occupation  is  to  make  or  repair  small 
fire-arms ;  an  armorer. 

Gunsmithery.  The  business  of  a  gun* 
smith ;  the  art  of  making  small  fire-arms. 

Gunster.  A  gunner.  This  term  is  now 
rare.     ^ 

Gunttick.  A  stick  to  ram  down  the  charge 
of  a  musket,  etc. ;  a  rammer  or  ramrod.  This 
term  is  now  rare. 

Gunstock.  The  stock  or  wood  in  which 
the  barrel  of  a  ^n  is  fixed. 

Gunstone.  A  stone  used  for  the  shot  of 
cannon.  Before  the  invention  of  iron  balls, 
stones  were  used  for  shot,  but  are  now  alto- 
gether superseded. 

Gunter's  Chain  (fh)m  Edmund  Gunter, 
the  inventor).  The  chain  commonly  used 
by  military  engineers  for  measuring  land. 
It  is  4  rods,  or  66  feet  long,  and  is  divided 
into  100  links. 

Gunter's  Line.  A  logarithmic  line  on 
Ounter's  scale,  used  for  performing  the  mul- 
tiplication and  division  of  numbers  mechan- 
ically by  the  dividers ;— called  also  line  of 
lines,  and  line  of  numbers ;  also  a  sliding 
scale  corresponding  to  logarithms,  for  per- 
forming these  operations  by  inspection,  with* 
out  dividers ; — called  also  Gunter's  sliding 
rule.    This  is  used  by  military  engineers. 

Gunter's  Scales.  A  wooden  rule  2  feet 
long,  on  one  side  of  which  are  marked 
scales  of  equal  parts,  of  chords,  sines,  tan- 
gents, rhombs,  etc.,  and  on  the  other  side,  of 
logarithms  of  these  various  parts,  by  means 
of  which  many  problems  in  surveving  and 
navigation  may  be  solved  mechanically,  by 
the  aid  of  the  dividers  alone.  This  instru- 
ment is  used  by  military  engineers. 

Gurges,  or  Gorges.  A  charge  i  n  heraldry 
meant  to  represent  a  whirlpool.  It  takes  up 
the  whole  field,  and  when  borne  proper  is 
azure  and  argent. 

Gunies.  Mud  forts  made  in  India  are  ae 
called.  These  forts  are  sometimes  sur- 
rounded with  ditches. 

Gurwal.  A  state  of  Northern  Hindo- 
stan,  under  the  protection  of  the  British 

fovernment,  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalava 
fountains.  Gurwal  was  subdued  by  the 
Nepaulese  about  the  year  1808,  when  Pur- 
dumin  Shah,  the  rajah,  at  the  head  of  12,000 
men,  was  defeated  and  slain  at  Gurudwara. 
The  country  was  conquered  by  the  British 
in  1814,  and  partly  restored  to  the  rajah's 
son. 

Gasset.  Was  at  fl  rst  a  piece  of  chain ,  and 
afterwards  of  plate-armor,  intended  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  vulnerable  point  where  the 
defences  of  the  arm  and  breast  left  a  gap.  In 
heraldry  it  is  one  of  the  abatements,  or 
marks  of  disgrace  for  un knightly  conduot. 
It  is  represented  by  a^straight line  extending 
diagonally  f^om  the  dexter  or  sinister  chief 

Soint  one-third  across  the  shield,  and  then 
escending  perpendicularly  to  the  base. 
Guy.    A  rope  used  to  swing  any  weight, 
or  to  keep  steady  any  heavy  b^y,  and  pre- 
vent it  from  swinging,  while  being  hoisted 
or  lowered. 
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Guxerat.  A  state  in  India,  founded  by 
Hahmoud  the  Oaznevide,  about  1020 ;  was 
conquered  by  Akbar  in  1572 ;  and  became 
subject  to  the  Mahrattas,  1732  or  1752.  At 
the  battle  of  Guzerat,  February  21,  1849, 
Lord  Goush  totally  defeated  the  8lkhs,  and 
captured  the  city  of  Guzerat. 

Gwallor.  Capital  of  the  state  of  the  same 
name,  in  Central  India.  Its  nucleus  is  a 
completely  isolated  rock  of  about  800  feet 
in  height,  perpendicular,  either  naturally  or 
artificially,  on  all  sides ;  and  as  it  measures 
1}  miles  by  800  yards,  it  can  accommodate 
a  garrison  of  15,000  men.  It  is  thus  virtij^- 
ally  impregnable  against  any  native  force. 
The  spot  is  understood  to  have  been  occu- 
pied as  a  stronghold  for  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years. 

G3rongyo8.    A  town  of  Hungary,  48  miles 


northeast  from  Pesth.  The  Austrians  were 
defeated  here  by  the  Hungarians  in  1849. 

Gythenm,  or  Gythium  (now  Palcsopolis, 
near  Marathonisi),  An  ancient  town  on  the 
east  coast  of  Laconia,  founded  by  the  Ach»- 
ans,  near  the  head  of  the  Laconian  Bay, 
southwest  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Eurotas. 
It  served  as  the  harbor  of  Sparta,  and  waa 
important  in  a  military  point  of  view.  In 
the  Persian  war,  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet 
was  stationed  at  Gytheum,  and  here  the 
Athenians  under  Tolmides  burned  the  Lace- 
daemonian arsenal,  455  B.C.  After  the  bat- 
tle of  Leuctra  (870)  it  was  taken  by  £pam- 
inondas.  In  195  it  was  taken  by  Flamini- 
nus,  and  made  independent  of  Nabis,  tvrant 
of  Sparta,  whereupon  it  joined  the  Achaean 
league. 

Gyves.    Fetters  ,*  old  word  for  handcuff. 
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Haarlem;  or  Haerlem.  A  citr  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Northern 
Holland,  on  the  Spaarne.  It  is  an  ancient 
town,  and  was  once  the  residence  of  the 
counts  of  Holland ;  was  taken  by  the  Duke 
of  Alva  in  July,  1578,  after  a  siege  of  seven 
months.  He  violated  the  capitulation  by 
butohering  half  the  inhabitants. 

Habeas  Corpus.  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
is  an  order  in  writing,  signed  by  the  Judge 
who  grants  the  same,  sealed  with  the  seal  of 
the  court  of  which  he  is  a  judge,  and  issued 
in  the  name  of  a  sovereign  power  where  it  is 
granted,  by  such  a  court  or  a  judge  thereof 
having  lawful  authority  to  issue  the  same, 
directed  to  any  one  having  a  person  in  his 
custody  or  under  his  restraint,  commanding 
him  to  produce  such  person  at  a  certain  time 
and  place,  and  to  state  the  reason  why  he  is 
held  in  custody  or  under  restraint. 

Haberifeoii.  A  short  coat  of  mail,  con- 
sisting of  a  jacket  without  sleeves.  In  early 
times  the  habergeon  was  composed  of  chain- 
mail  ;  but  in  the  14th  century  a  habergeon  of 
plate-armor  was  worn  over  the  hauberk. 

Habiliments  of  War.  In  ancient  statutes 
signify  armor,  harness,  utensils,  ete.,  with- 
out which  it  is  supposed  there  can  be  no 
ability  to  maintain  a  war. 

Habsburg,  or  Hapsburg,  House  ot  An 
ancient  sovereign  family  of  Austria,  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  castle  of  Habeburg, 
in  Switzerland.  The  first  member  of  the 
family  who  acauired  great  celebrity  was 
Budolph  of  Habeburg,  bom  in  1218,  and 
elected  emperor  in  1278.  He  obtained  Aus- 
tria and  other  provinces  by  conquest,  and 
founded  the  djmasty  which  now  reigns  over 
the  Austrian  empire,  and  which,  since  1786, 


has  been  styled  the  house  of  Habsburg-Lor- 
raine. 

Hach^e  (Fr.),  Ignominious  punishment 
of  carrying  a  saddle  or  dog,  to  which  soldiers 
were  formerly  subject  in  France. 

Haches  d'Armes  (Fr  ).  Pole-  or  battle- 
axes.  A  hache  d^arme  is  an  axe  with  a 
narrow  handle  armed  with  a  sharp  blade  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent  very  much  curved, 
terminating  in  two  points  approaching  the 
handle  on  one  side;  the  other  side  terminat- 
ing in  a  point  or  hammer ;  when  both  sides 
were  armed  with  a  blade  it  was  called  beaaguA. 

Hack.  To  cut  irregularly,  without  skiH 
or  definite  purpose ;  to  notoh ;  to  mangle  by 
repeated  strokes  of  a  cutting  instrument. 
<*  My  sword  hacked  like  a  handsaw." 

Hack-bush.  Formerly  a  heavy  hand-gun. 

Hacquet  Wagen.  A  four-wheeled  wagon 
used  in  the  Prussian  service  to  carry  pontons. 
The  under-f^ame  of  this  carriage  is  built  like  ' 
that  of  a  chariot,  by  which  means  it  can  turn 
without  difficulty. 

Hacqueton.  A  stuffed  coat  or  cloak, 
generally  of  leather,  mounted  with  metal, 
formerly  worn  in  France  by  certain  knights 
of  the  King's  guards  called  *'  Gardes  de  la 
Afanehe.**  It  came  into  use  during  the  reiffB 
of  Charles  Y.,  and  was  discarded  during  the 
revolution  of  1789. 

Haddington.  A  royal  burgh  of  Scotland, 
and  county  'town  of  Haddingtonshire,  or 
East  Lothian.  It  was  burnt  in  1216  by  an 
invading  army  under  John ,  king  of  England. 
Having  been  rebuilt,  it  was  again  burnt  to 
the  ground  in  1244.  In  1855  it  was  reduced 
to  ashes  for  the  third  time  by  Edward  III. 
of  England.  The  year  after  the  battle  of 
Pinkie,  1548,  Haddington  was  seised  and 
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strongly  fortified  by  the  English.  An  allied 
army  of  Scotch  and  French  laid  siege  to  it, 
and,  after  a  memorable  defense,  it  was  evac- 
uated by  the  English  in  October,  1549. 

Hadnimetum.    See  Adrumktum. 

Hagbut,  or  Haguebut  (Fr.  haquehute). 
An  arquebuse,  of  which  the  butt  was  bent  or 
hooked,  in  order  that  it  might  be  held  more 
readily. 

Hagbutar.  The  bearer  of  a  fire-arm  for- 
merly used. 

Hagg.    An  arquebuse  with  a  bent  butt. 

Hague.  A  little  hand-gun  of  former 
times. 

Haguebut,  or  Hague-but.  The  same  as 
hagbut  (which  see). 

Haguenau.  A  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Bas-Rhin,  formerly  a  tree 
town  of  Germany  and  a  strong  fortress,  sit- 
uated on  the  Moder,  18  miles  north-north- 
east of  Strasburg.  It  was  founded  in  1164 
by  Frederick  Barbarossa.  It  successfully 
withstood  many  sieges,  especially  during  the 
Thirty  Years'  War;  but  on  its  occupation 
in  1675  by  the  Imperialists,  its  fortifications 
were  destroyed.  On  October  17  and  De- 
cember 22,  1793,  bloody  battles  took  place 
here  between  the  French  and  Austrians,  in 
which  the  former  were  the  victors. 

Haik.  A  large  piece  of  woolen  or  cotton 
cloth  worn  by  the  Arabs  over  the  tunic,  being 
itself  covered  in  foul  weather  by  the  bur- 
nooee.    This  word  is  also  written  hyke. 

Hail.  To  accost ;  to  call ;  to  salute.  A 
sentinel  hails  any  one  approaching  his  post 
with,  "  Who  comes  there?" 

Hail-shot.    Grape-shot. 

Hainburg.  A  town  of  Austria,  on  the 
Danube,  28  miles  southeast  from  Vienna. 
The  Ma^ars,  or  Hun^rians,  gained  a  great 
victory  here  over  the  Germans  in  907. 

Hair.  A  spring  or  other  contrivance  in  a 
rifle  or  pistol  lock,  which,  being  unlocked 
by  a  sliebt  pressure  on  the  trigger,  strikes 
the  tumbler-catch,  and  unlocks  the  tumbler. 

Hair-cloth.  A  species  of  cloth  made  of 
horse-hair,  laid  upon  the  floors  of  magazines 
and  laboratories  to  prevent  accidents.  It  is 
usually  made  up  in  pieces  14  feet  long  and 
11  feet  wide,  each  weighing  86  pounds. 

Hair-line.  A  line  made  of  nair ;  a  very 
fine  line.  This  line  is  used  in  military  en- 
gineering. 

Hair-trigger.  A  trigger  so  constructed 
as  to  discharge  a  fire-arm  bv  a  very  slight 
pressure,  as  by  the  touch  of  a  hair.  It  is 
connected  with  the  tumbler-catch  by  a  de- 
vice called  a  hair, 

Hajduk,  Haiduk,  or  Hayduk.  The  Mag- 
yar inhabitants  of  the  district  of  Haidu 
f^erulet,  in  Eastern  Hungary.  The  Hajduk 
are  direct  descendants  of  those  warriors, 
who,  during  the  long  and  bloody  contest  be- 
tween the  house  of  Hapsburg  and  the  Prot- 
estant insurgents  of  Hungary,  formed  the 
nucleus  of  Prince  Stephen  Bocskay's  valiant 
armies.  They  formerly  enjoyed  the  privi- 
leges of  the  nobility,  and  were  free  from 
taxation. 


Hake.    An  old  term  for  a  hand-gun. 

Halberd,  or  Halbert.  A  weapon  borne 
up  to  the  close  of  the  18th  century  by  all 
sergeants  of  foot,  artillery,  and  marines,  and 
by  companies  of  halberdiers  in  the  various 
regimeifts  of  the  English  army.  It  consisted 
of  a  strong  wooden  shaft  about  6  feet  in 
length,  surmounted  by  an  instrument  much 
resembling  a  bill-hook,  constructed  alike  for 
cutting  and  thrusting,  with  a  cross-piece  of 
steel,  less  sharp,  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  ; 
one  end  of  this  cross-piece  was  turned  down 
as  a  hook  for  use  in  tearing  down  works 
against  which  an  attack  was  made. 

Old  Halberd  is  a  familiar  term  formerly 
used  in  the  British  army,  to  siniify  a  person 
who  had  fone  through  the  different  gprada- 
tions,  and  risen  to  Uie  rank  of  a  commis- 
sioned ofllcer. 

Halberdier.  One  who  is  armed  with  a 
halberd. 

Hale's  Rocket.    See  Rockbt. 

Half  Bastion.  A  demi-bastion.  That 
half  of  a  bastion  cut  off  by  the  capital,  con- 
sisting of  one  base  and  one  front. 

Half  Caponniere.  A  communication  in  a 
dry  ditch  with  one  side  prepared  for  defense. 

Half  Merlens.  The  /nerlens  at  the  ends 
of  a  parapet. 

Half-batta.  An  extra  allowance  which 
was  fpranted  to  the  whole  of  thie  officers  be- 
longing to  the  British  East  Indian  army,  ex- 
cept Bengal,  when  out  of  the  company's  dis- 
trict in  the  province  of  Oude.  In  the  upper 
provinces  double  batta  was  allowed.  All 
above  fUll  was  paid  by  the  native  princes,  as 
the  troops  stationed  in  that  quarter  were 
considered  as  auxiliaries.  Batta  is  equal  to 
ftill  pay.    See  Batta. 

Half-brigrade.    A  demi-brigade. 

Half-cock.  The  position  of  the  cock  of  a 
gun  when  retained  by  the  first  notch.  Also, 
to  set  the  cock  at  the  first  notch. 

Hall'-companies.  The  same  as  subdivis- 
ions, and  equal  to  a  platoon. 

Half^distance.  Is  half  the  regular  inter- 
val or  space  between  troops  drawn  up  in 
ranks  or  standing  column. 

Half-face.  Is  to  take  half  the  usual  dis- 
tance between  the  right  or  left  face,  in  order 
to  give  an  oblique  cQrection  to  the  line,  or 
to  fill  up  a  gap  at  the  corner  of  a  square. 

Half-file  Leader  (Fr.  ehef  de  demv-fiU). 
The  foremost  man  of  a  rank  entire. 

Half-files.  Is  half  the  given  number  of 
any  body  of  men  drawn  up  two  deep.  Tbev 
are  so  called  in  cavalry  wnen  the  men  rank 
off  singly. 

Half-full  Sap.  When  the  sappers  have 
only  a  fiank  fire  (coming  in  a  direction  nearly 
perpendicular  to  that  of  the  sap)  to  fear, 
the  sap-roller  may  be  dispensed  with.  The 
first  sapper  then  covers  himself  with  the  last- 
filled  gabion  whilst  placing  and  filling  the 
new  one.  This  species  of  sap  is  called  the 
half-f\ill  sap. 

Half-hitch.  Pass  the  end  of  a  rope  round 
its  standing  part,  and  bring  it  up  through 
the  bight. 
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Half-moon  (Fr.  demi-lune).  In  fortifica- 
tion, is  an  outwork  that  has  two  faces  which 
form  a  salient  angle,  the  gor^e  of  which  re- 
sembles a  crescent.  It  owes  its  original  in- 
vention to  the  Dutch,  who  used  it  to  cover 
the  points  of  their  bastions.  This  kind  of 
fortification  is,  however,  defective,  because  it 
is  weak  on  its  flanks.  Half-moons  are  now 
called  ravelins,  which  species  of  work  is  con- 
structed in  front  of  the  curtain. 

Half-pay.  An  allowance  given  in  the 
British  army  and  navy  to  commissioned  of- 
ficers not  actively  employed.  It  was  first 
granted  hj  William  HI.  in  1698.  In  the 
U.  S.  service  ofilcers  receive  half-pay  only 
when  on  leave  of  absence  for  a  longer  period 
than  that  for  which  full  pay  on  leave  is  al- 
lowed, namely,  thirty  days  in  each  year. 
See  Absence,  Leave  of. 

Half-pike.  A  short  pike,  which  was  for- 
merly carried  by  officers. 

Half-sunken  Battery.    See  Battebt. 

Half-sword.  A  fight  within  half  the 
length  of  a  sword ;  a  close  fight. 

Haliartus  (now  Mazi).  An  ancient  town 
in  Bodotia,  on  the  south  of  the  Lake  Gopais. 
It  was  destroyed  by  Xerxes  in  his  invasion 
of  Greece,  480  B.C.,  but  was  rebuilt,  and  ap- 
pears as  an  important  place  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war.  Under  its  walls  Lysander  lost 
his  life,  895 ;  it  was  destroyed  oy  the  Ro- 
mans (171)  because  it  supported  Perseus,  king 
of  Macedonia,  and  its  territory  was  given 
to  the  Athenians. 

Halicamassut  (now  Boitdrvum),  A 
Greek  city  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  on 
the  Geramian  Gulf.  It  was  founded  by  a 
colony  from  Troazene,  and  was  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  so-called  Doric  Hezapolis.  Dur- 
ing the  Persian  conquests  it  reaaily  yielded 
to  the  dominion  of  the  conquerors,  and  re- 
mained faith  All  to  Persian  interests.  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  provoked  by  the  obstinacy 
with  which  the  city  held  out  against  him, 
commanded  that  it  should  be  destroyed  by 
fire ;  but  the  inhabitants  took  refUee  in  the 
citadel,  which  suocessfiiUy  resisted  his  arms. 

Halldon  Hill.  Is  situated  about  a  mile 
to  the  northwest  of  the  town  of  Berwick, 
Bnffland,  in  the  fork  formed  by  the  Whit- 
adoer  and  the  Tweed.  It  was  the  scene  of 
a  bloody  conflict  between  the  English  and 
Scots,  July  19,  1888,  when  the  latter  were 
defeated,  and  lost  upwards  of  14,000  slain, 
among  whom  were  the  regent  Douglas  and 
a  large  number  of  the  nobility,  while  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  the  English 
suffered. 

Hallecret.    See  Allecbete. 

Halluc.  A  small  river  in  Northern 
France,  which  empties  into  the  Somme 
above  Amiens.  Near  here,  at  Pont  k  Noy- 
elles,  a  seven  hours'  battle  took  place  Decem- 
ber 28, 1870,  between  the  German  army  under 
Gen.  ManteufiTel  and  the  French  Armv  of 
the  North  under  €kn.  Faidherbe.  Both 
parties  claimed  the  victory.  Next  day  the 
French  general  retreated. 
Halt(Fr.  halU).    The  diioontinuance  of 


the  march  of  any  body  of  men,  armed  or 
unarmed,  under  military  direction.  Fre- 
quent hallB  are  necessary  for  the  purpose  of 
resting  troops  during  their  progress  through 
a  country,  or  to  render  them  fresh  and  ac- 
tive previous  to  any  warlike  undertaking. 
It  is  likewise  a  word  of  command  in  famil- 
iar use.    See  March. 

Halting  Days.  Are  the  days  in  the  week 
usually  allotted  for  repose,  when  troops  are 
upon  the  march,  and  there  is  not  any  par- 
ticular necessity  for  exertion  or  dispatch. 

Haljrard.  The  rope  for  hoisting  and  low- 
ering a  flag.     Written  also  halliard. 

Halys.  A  river  in  Asia  Minor,  near 
which  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  Ly- 
dians  and  Medes.  It  was  interrupted  by  an 
almost  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  led  to 
peace  May  28,  585  B.C.  Others  give  the 
date  584,  608,  and  610  B.C.  This  eclipse  is 
said  to  have  been  predicted  many  years 
before  by  Thales  of  Miletus. ' 

Ham.  A  town  and  fortress  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Somme,  situated  on 
the  river  of  that  name,  86  miles  east-south- 
east from  Amiens.  It  is  of  ancient  origin, 
and  was  erected  in  1407  into  a  duchy,  which 
was  held  by  the  families  of  Gourcy,  Orleans, 
Luxemburg,  and  Venddme.  Its  old  for- 
tress was  built  by  Gonstable  de  St.  Pol  in  1470, 
and  is  now  used  as  a  state  prison.  Its  walls 
are  39  feet  thick,  and  its  principal  tower  is  108 
feet  in  height,  and  the  same  in  diameter. 
Louis  Napoleon,  late  emperor  of  the  French, 
was  confined  here  from  1840  till  1846. 

Hamburg.  A  famous  free  city  of  Ger- 
many, and  one  of  the  most  important  com- 
mercial ports  in  Europe,  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  about  70  miles  fVom 
its  mouth.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
in  the  8th  century  by  Gharlemagne.  In  the 
18th  century  it  Joined  Lubeck  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Hanseatic  League.  It  was  occu- 
pied by  the  French  fVom  1806  to  1809,  and 
was  annexed  to  France  in  1810.  The  Rus- 
sians became  masters  of  it  in  1818,  but  the 
French  regained  possession  of  it  in  the  same 
year,  and-  Marsnal  Davoust  sustained  a 
memorable  siege  here  in  1818-14.  In  1871 
Hamburg  became  a  member  of  the  German 
empire. 

Hamet.  The  wooden  or  iron  curved 
pieces  fitting  the  collar  of  draught  harness 
to  which  the  trac^  are  attached. 

Hamlets,  Tower.  A  district  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  England,  under  the  command 
of  the  constable  of  the  Tower,  or  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  for  the  service  and 
preservation  of  the  Tower  of  London. 

Hammer.  An  instrument  with  an  iron 
head,  for  driving  nails,  etc  The  term  is  also 
applicable  to  that  part  of  a  gun-lock  which 
strikes  the  percussion-cap  or  firing-pin. 

Hammering.  A  heavy  cannonaae  at  close 
quarters. 

Hammer-spring.  The  spring  on  which 
the  hammer  of  a  gun-lock  works . 

Hammer-wrench.  A  combination  ham- 
mer and  wrench ;  called  also  monkey-wrench. 
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Hampton.    A  small  village  on  the  Chesa- 

Ssake  Bay,  in  Virginia,  giving  its  name  to 
ampton  Roads,  a  southerly  branch  of  Ches- 
apeake Bay,  and  mouth  of  James  River, 
defended  by  Forts  Monroe  and  Calhoun. 
These  roads  were  the  scene  of  important 
events  in  the  American  Revolution,  the  war 
of  1812,  and  the  late  civil  war,  especially  the 
first  naval  battle  between  ironclad  vessels, 
the  "  Merrimac"  and  the  "  Monitor." 
Hanapier,  or  Hanepier  (Fr.).    The  front 

Eart  of  a  cuirass,  or  iron  oreastplate  worn 
y  light-armed  soldiers. 

Hanau.  A  town  of  Germany,  the  capital 
of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  in  Hesse- 
Cassel,  on  the  Kinzig,  12  miles  from  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main.  In  1792,  Hanau  was  at- 
tacked by  the  French,  and  occupied  by  them 
in  1796,  1797,  and  1806. 

Hand.  A  measure  4  inches  in  length. 
The  height  of  a  horse  is  computed  by  so  many 
hands  and  inches. 

Hand-barrow.  A  frame  which  is  carried 
around  bv  two  men,  instead  of  being  rolled 
forward  like  a  wheel-barrow.  Those  em- 
ployed in  the  ordnance  department  are  very 
useful  in  the  erection  of  fortifications,  as  well 
as  carrying  shells  and  shot  along  the  trenches. 
They  generally  weigh  about  19  pounds. 

Hand-cart.  It  consists  of  a  light  body 
with  shafts,  mounted  on  two  wheels.  The 
shafts  are  joined  together  at  the  ends,  and 
supported  immediately  in  front  of  the  bod^ 
by  iron  legs.  It  weighs  181  pounds,  and  is 
used  for  the  transportation  of  light  stores  in 
siege  and  garrison  service. 

Handcuff.  A  fastening  consisting  of  an 
iron  ring  around  the  wrist,  usually  connected 
by  a  chain  with  one  on  the  other  wrist ;  a 
manacle.  Men  who  have  deserted  the  ser- 
vice are  usually  manacled  in  this  manner 
when  removed  from  place  to  place. 

Handful.  Used  figuratively,  in  a  military 
sense,  to  denote  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber; as,  *'a  handful  of  men." 

Hand-gallop.  A  slow  and  easy  eallop, 
in  which  the  hand  presses  the  bridle  to  ninder 
increase  of  speed. 

Hand-grenades.  Are  small  iron  shells, 
from  2  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  filled  with 
powder,  which  being  lighted  by  means  of  a 
ftize,  were  formerly  thrown  by  the  grena- 
diers among  the  enemy,  in  storming  a  fortress. 
See  Obknades. 

Hand-gun.  An  old  term  for  a  small-arm 
in  the  times  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIII. 

Handle  Arms,  formerly  a  word  of  com- 
mand ( when  the  men  were  at  ordered  arms ), 
by  which  the  soldier  was  directed  to  bring 
his  right  hand  briskly  up  to  the  muzzle  of 
his  firelock,  with  his  finger  bent  upwards. 

Handles.  Bronze  guns  were  formerly 
furnished  with  handles  placed  over  the  centre 
of  gravity ;  fh>m  their  shape  they  were  called 
dolphins. 

Hand-mallet.  A  wooden  hammer  with 
a  handle,  to  drive  fUzes,  or  pickets,  etc.,  in 
making  fascines  or  gabion  batteries. 

Hand  Sling-cart.    Is  a  two-wheeled  car- 


riage made  entirely  of  iron,  except  the  pole, 
which  is  of  oak.  The  axle-tree  is  arched  to 
make  it  stronger,  and  connected  with  the  pole 
by  strong  wrought-iron  straps  and  braces. 
In  the  rear  of  the  axle  a  projection  is  welded, 
to  receive  the  end  of  a  strong  hook.  The 
end  of  the  pole  terminates  in  a  ferule  and  an 
eye.  The  eye  is  for  the  purpose  of  attach  ing 
to  the  cart,  when  necessary,  a  limber  or  a 
horse.  The  diameter  of  the  wheel  is  6  feet. 
The  handsling-cart  is  used  in sieee  and  gar- 
rison service  for  transporting  artillery  short 
distances.  It  should  not  be  used  habitually 
for  heavier  weights  than  about  4000  pounds, 
but  in  case  of  necessity,  a  24-  or  82-pounder 
gun  may  be  transported  on  it.    For  heavier 

funs  or  material,  the  large  sling-cart  drawn 
y  horses  or  oxen  should  be  used.  This  cart 
is  wooden  throughout,  and  the  diameter  of 
the  wheels  8  feet. 

Hand-spike.  Is  a  wooden  or  iron  lever, 
flattened  at  one  end  and  tapering  towards 
the  other,  used  in  raisins^  heavy  weights,  or 
in  moving  guns  to  their  places  after  being 
reloaded. 

Manasuvring  hand-spike^  for  garrison  and 
sea-coast  carriages  ana  for  gins,  is  66  inches ; 
for  siege  and  otner  heavy  work,  it  is  made 
84  inches  long  and  12  pounds  weight. 

Roller  hana-spikey  for  casemate  carriages. 
The  latter  is  made  of  iron  1  inch  round,  the 
point  conical ;  whole  length  84  inches. 

Shod  hand-spike  is  particularly  usefUl  in 
the  service  of  mortars,  and  of  casemate  and 
barbette  carriages. 

Trail  handMike^  for  field-carriages,  is  63 
inches  in  lengto. 

Tmek  harM-spikCf  for  casemate  carriages 
(wrought  iron). 

Hand-sUff.    A  javelin. 

Hand-to-hand.  A  close  fight ;  the  situ- 
ation of  two  persons  closely  opposed  to  each 
other. 

Handy-fight.  A  fight  with  the  hands ; 
boxing. 

Hang  Fire.  Fire-arms  and  trains  are 
said  to  hang  fire  when  there  is  an  unwonted 
pause  between  the  application  of  fire  to  the 
gunpowder  and  its  ignition. 

Hang  Upon,  To.  To  hover ;  to  impend. 
Thus,  to  hang  upon  the  fianks  of  a  retreating 
enemy,  is  to  follow  the  movements  of  any 
body  of  men  so  closely  as  to  be  a  perpetual 
annoyance  to  them;  to  harass  and  perplex 
him  in  a  more  desultory  manner  than  what 
is  generally  practiced  when  pressing  upon 
his  rear. 

Hanged,  Drawn  and  Quartered.  In 
Great  Britain,  the  description  of  the  capital 
sentence  on  a  traitor,  which  consisted  of 
drawing  him  on  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, and  after  hanging  him,  aividing  the 
body  into  Quarters.  This  punishment  was 
substituted  by  the  stat.  64  Geo.  III.  c.  146, 
for  the  ancient  and  more  barbarous  sentence 
of  disemboweling  alive ;  but  the  crown  has 
power  to  reduce  the  sentence  to  simple 
hanging. 

Hanger.    That  which  hangs  or  is  sus- 
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vended;  speoificallj,  a  short  broadsword, 
mcurTated  towards  the  point. 

Hans^er.  A  Turkish  poniard »  formerly 
worn  by  the  Janissaries. 

Hango  Head.  A  promontory  on'  the 
ttorth  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  It  was 
at  this  place,  during  the  war  with  Russia,  in 
1865,  that  the  unarmed  crew  of  an  English 
man-of-war's  boat,  with  a  flag  of  truce  flying, 
was  treacherously  flred  u]>on  hy  Russian 
grenadiers,  when  all  the  British  sailors  in  the 
Soat  were  either  killed  or  wounded. 

Hanover.  A  kingdom  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  and  since  1866  a  province  of 
Prussia.  It  was  originally  peopled  by  the 
Cherusci,  the  Ghauci,  and  the  iLangobardi, 
afterwards  known  as  Lombards.  In  the  time 
of  Charlemagne  it  was  occupied  by  Saxon 
tribes,  and  continued,  even  after  its  conquest 
by  that  monarch,  to  be  governed  by  Saxon 
dukes.    From  1714  till  1887,  Hanover  was 

governed  by  the  kings  of  England,  without, 
owever,  iorming  part  of  that  kingdom. 
The  French  occupied  it  in  1808;  but,  two 
years  afterward,  ceded  it  to  Prussia,  In 
1807,  however,  they  took  possession  of  it, 
and  held  it  till  1818. 

Hanover  Court-house.  A  town  in  East 
Virginia.  Here  on  May  27, 1862,  a  severe 
action  took  place  between  the  armies  of  the 
Korth  and  South,  which  resulted  in  a  victory 
for  tiie  former.  The  loss  on  the  Northern 
side  was  64  killed  and  194  wounded  and 
missinff ;  and  on  the  Southern  side,  between 
200  and  800  killed  and  wounded,  and  about 
600  taken  prisoners. 

Hanse  Towns.  The  Hanseatk  League 
(firom  hansa,  association),  formed  by  port 
towns  in  Germany  against  the  piracies  of 
the  Swedes  and  iSanes,  began  about  1140, 
and  was  signed  in  1241.  At  first  it  consisted 
only  of  towns  situated  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Baltic  Sea,  but  in  1870  it  was  composed  of 
66  cities  and  44  confederates.  The^  pro- 
claimed war  against  Waldemar,  king  of 
Denmark,  about  the  year  1848,  and  against 
Eric  in  1428,  with  40  ships  and  12,000  r^u- 
lar  troops,  besides  seamen.  The  Thirty 
Tears'  War  in  Germany  (161^-48)  broke  up 
the  strength  of  this  association.  In  1680  the 
only  towns  retaining  the  name  were  Lubeck, 
Hamburg,  and  Bremen. 

Hansy.  A  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
British  district  of  Hurreeana,  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
northwest  provinces.  It  is  a  very  ancient 
town;  was  taken  by  the  Mohammedans 
early  in  1086,  and  has  experienced  many 
revolutions. 

Hants  (Fr,),  An  omaqiental  pike,  hav- 
ing a  banner  attached. 

Haquebut.    See  Haobut. 

Har.  A  syllable  used  in  composition 
usually  as  a  prefix,  and  signifying  army; — 
occurring  in  various  forms,  as  hare,  her^  and 
here;  as,  harisvalt,  leader  of  an  army. 

Haranes  (Fr,),  Hungarian  militia  are 
io  called. 

Haimngne.    A  speech  addressed  to  a  large 


public  assembly ;  a  popular  oration ;  a  loud 
address  to  a  multitude ;  as,  a  general  makes 
a  harangue  to  his  tro(^  on  the  eve  of  a 
battle. 

Harass.  To  annoy ;  to  perplex,  and  in- 
cessantly turmoil  any  body  of  men ;  to  hang 
upon  the  rear  and  fianu  of  a  retreating 
army,  or  to  interrupt  operations  at  a  siege  by 
repcMftted  attacks  upon  the  besiegers. 

Harboring  an  Enemy.  See  Appendix, 
Articles  of  Wab,  46. 

Harcarrah.  In  India,  a  messenger  em- 
ployed to  carry  letters,  and  otherwise  in- 
trusted with  matters  of  consequence  that  re- 
quire secrecy  and  punctuality.  They  are 
very  often  Brahmins,  well  acquainted  with 
the  neighboring  countries ;  they  are  sent  to 
gain  intelligence,  and  are  used  as  guides  in 
the  field. 

Hard-lbiight.  Vigorously  contested ;  as, 
a  hard-fought  battle. 

Hardihood.  Boldness,  united  with  firm- 
ness and  constancy  of  mind ;  dauntless  brav- 
ery ;  intrepidity :  audaciousness. 

Hardiment.  Hardihood;  courage;  bold 
or  enereetic  action ;  contest ;  struggle. 

Hard-labor.  A  military  punishment  fre- 
quently awarded  by  courts-martial. 

Hard-tack.  Sea^bread.  Hard-tack  is  also 
used  by  U.  S.  troops  while  campaigning; 
large  crackers. 

Harfleur.  A  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Seine,  situated  at  the 
confiuence  of  the  Seine  and  the  Leaarde,  a 
mile  from  the  sea,  and  8  miles  northeast  from 
Havre.  Harfleur  was  formerly  fortified,  and 
an  important  place.  It  was  l>esieged  by  the 
English  under  Henry  Y.  in  1416,  and  this 
monarch  succeeded  in  taking  it,  after  being 
before  it  forty  days.  It  was  again  taken  by 
the  English  in  1440. 

HarUw.  A  township  of  Scotland,  in  Ab- 
erdeenshire, situated  4  miles  southwest 
from  old  Meldrum,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Ury  and  Don,  memorable  for  a  sangui- 
nary battle  fought  in  1411  between  the  High- 
landers under  Donald,  the  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
and  the  royal  forces  under  the  Earl  of 
Mar. 

Harmostes.  A  city  governor  or  prefect 
appointed  by  Uie  Spartans  in  the  cities  sub- 
jugated by  them. 

Harness.  The  iron  covering  or  dress 
which  a  soldier  formerly  wore,  and  which 
was  fastened  to  the  body  by  straps  and  buck- 
les ;  coat  of  mail ;  also,  the  whole  accoutre- 
ments, oflfensive  and  defensive ;  armor  of  a 
knight  or  soldier;  the  armor  of  a  horse. 
Also  the  equipments  of  a  draught-horse. 

Harness.  To  dress  in  armor;  to  equip 
with  armor  for  war,  as  a  horseman.  To 
equip  or  furnish  for  defense. 

Harol.  An  Indian  term  signifying  the 
officer  who  commands  the  van  of  an  army. 
It  sometimes  means  the  van-guard  itself. 

Harpe.  A  species  of  drawbridge  used 
amons  the  ancients,  and  deriving  its  name 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  musical  instru- 
ment.   This  bridge,  which  consisted  of  a 
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wooden  frame,  and  hung  in  a  perpendicular 
direction  against  the  turrets  that  were  used 
in  those  times  to  carry  on  the  siege  of  a  place, 
had  a  variety  of  ropes  attached  to  it,  and  was 
let  down  upon  the  wall  of  a  town  hy  means 
of  pulleys.  The  instant  it  fell,  the  soldiers 
left  the  turret,  and  rushed  across  the  tempo- 
rary platform  upon  the  rampart. 

Harper's  Ferry.  A  town  of  Jefferson 
Co.,  W.  Ya.,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
Shenandoah  and  Potomac  Rivers,  ahout  107 
miles  north  from  Richmond.  In  Octoher, 
1859,  John  Brown,  the  leader  of  the  anti- 
slavery  party,  and  his  followers  entered  the 
town,  and  seized  and  held  for  a  short  time 
the  armory  and  arsenal  located  here.  In 
April,  1861,  the  Federal  troops  evacuated 
the  public  building^  here,  and  they  were 
immediately  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Confederates,  who  destroyed  them  and  evac- 
uated the  place  in  June,  followinj?.  The 
town  was  again  taken  by  the  Confederates 
in  September,  1862,  but  was  soon  after  re- 
captured by  the  Federal  forces,  who  from 
that  time  retained  possession  of  it. 

Harponully.  A  district  in  the  south  of 
India.  The  rajah  of  this  district  was  trib- 
utary to  the  kings  of  Benjanagur  and  Be- 
japore,  to  the  Moguls,  and  the  Mahrattas : 
in  1774  he  became  tributary  to  Hvder,  and 
in  1786  he  was  completely  subdued  by  Tip- 
poo,  and  sent  prisoner  to  Seringapatam.  On 
the  capture  or  that  city,  Harponully  was 
assigned  to  the  nizam  as  a  portion  of  his 
division  of  Tippoo's  territory,  and  by  him 
assigned  to  the  British  in  1800. 

Harpy.  A  fabulous  creature  in  Greek 
mythology,  considered  as  a  minister  of  the 
vengeance  of  the  gods.  In  heraldry  it  is 
represented  as  a  vulture,  with  the  head  and 
breast  of  a  woman. 

Harquebuse.    See  Aequkbusb. 

Harquebusier.    See  ARquEBUSiBB. 

Hartlepool.  A  seaport  of  England,  in 
the  county  Durham,  a  few  miles  north  of 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Tees.  It  is  men- 
tioned as  a  harbor  of  some  consequence  as 
early  as  1171.  In  the  18th  century  it  be- 
longed to  the  Bruces  of  Annandale,  in  Scot- 
land. Hartlepool  suffered  severely  from  the 
Scots  in  1812,  and  again  in  1315,  a  year 
after  the  battle  of  Bannockbum.  It  was 
seized  by  the  insun^ents  in  the  northern  re- 
bellion under  the  £irls  of  Northumberland 
and  Westmoreland,  in  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth. During  the  civil  war  it  was  taken  by 
the  Scottish  army  in  1644,  and  retained  by 
them  till  1647. 

Hastaire  (/v.).  Pikeman;  spearman. 
-  Hastati.  From  the  Latin  word  hasta^  a 
spear,  so  that  they  may  literally  be  called 
spearmen.  A  body  of  Roman  soldiers  who 
were  more  advanced  in  age,  and  had  ac- 
quired a  greater  reputation  in  arms  than  the 
velites  possessed,  were  distinguished  by  this 
appellation.  They  wore  a  complete  set  of 
armor,  and  always  carried  a  buckler,  made 
convex,  measuring  2}  feet  in  breadth  and  4 
feet  in  length.    The  longest  measured  about 


4  feet  9  inches,  or  a  Roman  palm.  The 
buckler  was  made  of  two  boards  glued  to- 
gether. These  were  covered  in  the  first  in- 
stance with  a  broad  piece  of  linen,  which 
was  again  covered  over  with  sheep-skin.  The 
edges,  both  at  top  and  bottom,  were  fenced 
with  iron,  to  enaole  them  to  meet  the  broad- 
sword and  sabre,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
rotting  when  planted  on  the  ground.  The 
convex  part  was  farther  covered  over  with 
iron  plates,  to  resist  the  impression  of  hard 
blows,  and  to  withstand  the  violent  concus- 
sion of  stones,  etc.  The  hastati  oonunonly 
formed  the  first  line  in  the  order  of  battle ; 
the  nrineipes  were  placed  in  the  second  line ; 
whilst  the  oldest  and  best  le^onaries,  classed 
under  the  name  of  iriartij  constituted  a 
reserve  or  third  line. 

Hastings.  A  town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  88  miles  northeast  from 
Brighton,  and  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 
Near  this  place,  in  1066,  was  fought  the  de- 
cisive battle  of  Hastings,  which  wrested  the 
crown  of  England  from  Harold,  and  gave 
it  to  William  the  Conqueror. 

Hatchet.  A  small,  light  sort  of  axe,  with 
a  bazil  edge  on  the  left  side,  and  a  short 
handle.  It  is  used  by  soldiers  for  cutting 
wood  to  make  fascines,  gabions,  pickets,  etc 
To  take  up  the  hatchet^  among  tne  Indians, 
to  declare  war,  to  commence  hostilities,  etc 
To  bury  the  hatchet^  to  make  peace. 

Hatchment.  An  ornament  on  the  hilt  of 
a  sword.  In  heraldry,  a  hatchment  is  the 
fiineral  escutcheon,  usually  placed  in  front 
of  the  house  of  a  deceased  person,  setting 
forth  his  rank  and  circumstances.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a  lozenge,  and  in  its  centre  are 
depicted  the  arms  of  the  deceased,  single  or 
quartered. 

Hatras.  A  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
northwest  provinces,  88  miles  to  the  north 
of  Agra.  As  a  place  of  some  strength,  it 
was  at  one  time  prominent  in  the  wars  of 
the  Doab ;  but  on  falling,  in  1817,  into  the 
possession  of  the  British,  it  was  immedi- 
ately dismantled. 

Hattrass.  A  fortress  of  India,  taken  by 
si^e  and  storm  by  the  troops  under  the 
Marquis  of  Hastings  during  the  Mahratta 
war. 

Haubergier  {Fr.),  An  individual  who 
held  a  tenure  by  knight's  service,  and  was 
subject  to  the  feudal  system  which  formerly 
existed  in  France,  and  by  which  he  was 
obliged  to  accompany  the  lord  of  the  manor 
in  that  capacity  whenever  the  latter  went  to 
war.  He  was  called  fief  de  haubert^  and 
had  the  privilej^e  of  carrying  a  halbert.  All 
vassals  in  ancient  times  served  their  lords- 
paramount  as  squires,  haubergiers,  lanco- 
men,  bow-men,  etc. 

Hauberk.  A  twisted  coat  of  mail,  some- 
times extending  only  as  high  as  the  neck, 
but  more  generally  continued  so  as  to  form 
a  coif,  leaving  only  the  fiice  of  the  knight 
who  bore  it  exposed.  In  early  times  the 
sleeve  of  the  hauberk  sometimes  terminated 
at  the  elbow,  but  in  the  18th  and  14th  oen- 
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tnries  it  came  down  to  the  wrist,  and  very 
generallj  descended  over  the  hand  in  the 
form  of  a  glove,  either  one-flngered  or  di- 
vided. In  the  11th  century  the  hauherk 
was  worn  under  plate-armor. 

Haul.  To  pull  or  draw  wHh  force  or 
violence ;  to  transport  hy  drawing ;  to  drag; 
to  compel  to  move  or  go. 

HauBse,  Pendulum.  Is  a  scale  of  sheet- 
hrass,  the  graduations  of  which  are  the  sines 
of  each  quarter  of  a  degree  to  a  radius  equal 
to  the  distance  hetween  the  muzzle-sight  of 
the  piece,  and  the  axis  of  vihration  of  the 
hausse,  which  is  one  inch  in  rear  of  the  hase- 
ring.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  scale  is  a 
brass  bulb  filled  with  lead.  The  slider  which 
marks  the  divisions  on  the  scale  is  of  thin 
brass,  and  is  clamped  at  any  desired  division 
on  the  scale  by  means  of  a  screw.  The  scale 
passes  through  a  slit  in  a  piece  of  steel,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  screw,  forming  a 
pivot  on  which  the  scale  can  vibrate  later- 
ally. This  piece  of  steel  terminates  in 
pivots,  by  means  of  which  the  pendulum  is 
supported  on  the  seat  attached  to  the  gun, 
and  is  at  liberty  to  vibrate  in  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  piece.  The  seat  is  of 
metal,  and  is  fastened  to  the  base  of  the 
breech  by  screws,  so  that  the  centres  of  the 
steel  pivots  of  vibration  shall  be  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  axis  of  the  piece  equal  to  the 
radius  of  the  base-ring. 

Hau8se-col  {Fr.).  An  ornamental  plate 
similar  to  the  gorget.  It  was  formerly  worn 
by  infantry  officers. 

Hautes-payes  (J?V.).  Were  soldiers  se- 
lected by  the  captains  of  companies  to  attend 
them  personally,  for  which  service  they  re- 
ceived something  more  than  the  common 
pay.  Haute-paye  became  afterwards  a  term 
to  signify  the  subsistence  which  any  body 
of  men  superior  to,  or  distinguished  from 
the  private  soldier  were  allowM  to  receive. 

Haut-le-pied  (jFV.).  A  term  used  to  dis- 
tinguish such  persons  as  were  formerly  em- 
ployed in  the  French  armies  without  having 
any  permanent  appointment.  Commiaeaires 
hauU^le-pied  were  known  in  the  artillery 
during  the  monarchy  of  Pranfce.  They 
were  usually  under  the  quartermaster-gen- 
eral. 

Havana  (Sp.  Habana),  The  capital  of 
the  island  of  Cuba,  on  its  north  coast,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Lagida.  The  harbor 
is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world,  being  caj)able 
of  holding  1000  ships  with  ease ;  but  it  has 
so  narrow  a  channel  that  only  one  vessel  can 
enter  at  a  time.  This  channel  is  strongly 
fortified;  the  city  is  also  surrounded  with 
defensive  works,  all  fUrnished  with  heavy 
artillery.  Havana  has  been  frequently  at- 
tacked ;  it  was  captured  in  1686  by  a  French 
pirate,  and  partially  destroyed ;  it  was  sub- 
sequently taken,  at  different  times,  by  the 
English,  by  the  French,  and  by  the  bucca- 
neers. In  1762  the  British  took  possession 
of  it,  but  restored  it  in  1768. 

Havelock.  A  light  cloth  covering  for 
the  head  and  neck,  used  by  soldiers  as  a  pro- 
U 


tection  from  sunstroke.  This  covering  de- 
rived its  name  from  Havelock,  a  distinguished 
English  general. 

Haverfordwest  (Welsh,  Ewlfford),  A 
seaport  of  Wales,  in  Pembrokeshire,  and 
the  capital  of  that  county.  It  was  at  one 
time  stron<;ly  fortified,  and  was  possessed  of 
a  strong  castle,  which  was  built  by  Gilbert 
de  Clare,  first  earl  of  Pembroke.  In  the 
insurrection  of  Owen  Glendower,  it  was 
successfully  defended  against  the  French 
troops  in  the  Welsh  service.  In  the  civil 
war  of  the  17th  century  it  was  held  by  the 
royalists. 

Haversack.  A  strong,  coarse,  linen  baff, 
in  which,  on  a  march,  a  soldier  carries  his 
rations.  It  is  borne  on  the  left  side,  sus- 
pended by  a  strap  passing  over  the  right 
shoulder.  The  name  is  also  given  to  the 
leather  bag  used  in  artillery  to  carry  car- 
tridges from  the  ammunition-chest  to  the 
piece  in  loading. 

Havildar.  A  non-commissioned  officer 
or  sergeant  among  the  Sepoys.  He  ranks 
next  to  the  jemadar,  or  native  lieutenant 

Havildar-major.  The  native  sergeant- 
major  in  a  native  infantry  regiment. 

Havoc.  Wide  and  general  destruction ; 
devastation  ;  waste.  Also,  to  waste ;  to  de- 
stroy ;  to  lay  waste. 

Havock.  A  cry  originally  used  in  hunt- 
ing, but  afterward  in  war  as  the  signal  for 
indiscriminate  slaughter. 

Havre  Le,  or  Havre  de  Grace.  An  im- 
portant and  strongly  fortified  commercial 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Seine,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Seine 
into  the  English  Channel.  Havre  was  taken 
by  the  British  in  1562,  and  bombarded  by 
them  in  1769,  1794,  and  1795. 

Hawaii.    See  Owthec. 

Hazo-casemate.  A  vault  of  masonry 
thrown  over  a  gun,  but  not  over  its  embra- 
sure. It  is  open  at  the  rear,  and  acts  as  a^ 
traverse. 

Hayti,  Haiti,  St.  Domingo,  or  Hispani- 
ola.  The  largest  island  in  the  West  Indies, 
with  the  exception  of  Cuba.  It  was  discov- 
ered by  Christopher  Columbus  in  1495. 
Until  1665  Spain  kept  possession  of  the- 
island ;  but  in  that  year  the  French  obtained 
a  footing,  and  retained  their  position  for  up- 
wards of  a  century  and  a  (quarter.  In  1800 
the  independence  of  Hayti  was  proclaimed 
by  the  negro  population,  and  tne  French- 
finallj^  quitted  the  island  in  1808.  Since* 
that  time  various  revolutions  have  occurred,, 
and  a  kind  of  military  elective  government 
has  prevailed  under  different  leaders.  Ini 
1849  the  former  French  portion  of  the  island* 
was  proclaimed  an  empire  under  its  presi- 
dent, Solouque,  who  took  the  title  of  Faustin- 
I.  The  sable  emperor  was,  however,  de- 
posed in  1858,  and  a  republic  was  again  pro- 
claimed. 

Hazaree.  An  Indian  term  signifying  the- 
commander  of  gun-men.  It  is  derived  from 
hazoTy  which,  in  its  literal  interpretation,, 
signifies  a  thousand. 
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Haxc,  To.  To  punish  a  man  by  making 
mm  do  unnecessary  worJc. 

Head.  In  gunnery,  the  fore  part  of  the 
cheeks  of  a  gun  or  howitzer  carriage.  To 
head  J  is  to  lei^  on,  or  be  the  leader  of  a  party. 
Head  of  a  work,  in  fortification,  is  the  fVont 
next  to  the  enemy,  and  farthest  from  the 
place ;  as  the  fh>nt  of  a  horn-work  is  the  dis- 
tance between  the  flanked  angles  of  the  demi- 
bastions.  The  head  of  a  double  tenaille  is 
the  salient  an^le  in  the  centre  and  the  two 
other  sides  which  form  the  re-entering  angles. 
Head  of  an  army^  or  body  of  men,  is  the 
fh)nt,  whether  drawn  up  in  lines  or  on  a 
march,  in  column,  eta  Head  of  a  camp ,  ia  the 
ground  before  which  an  army  is  drawn  up. 

Head,  Bridge.  Is  the  end  of  a  bridge, — 
also  the  work  defending  it. 

Header.  In  a  revetment,  is  a  brick,  stone, 
or  sod  laid  with  its  end  outwards. 

Headless.    Destitute  of  a  chief  or  leader. 

Head-man.    A  chief;  a  leader. 

Head-piece.  Armor  for  the  head ;  a  hel- 
met ;  a  morion. 

Headquarters.  The  place  where  the  offi- 
cer commanding  any  army  or  independent 
body  of  troops  takes  up  his  residence.  The 
quarters  or  place  of  residence  of  the  chief 
officer;  hence,  the  centre  of  authority  or 
order. 

HeadstaU.  Uatpart  of  a  bridle  which 
encompasses  the  head. 

Heaume  (Fr,),  A  word  deriyed  from  the 
German,  which  formerly  signified  easque,  or 
helmet  The  heaume  has  been  sometimes 
called  amone  the  French  salade^  armety  and 
eelate  from  the  Latin  word  which  means  en- 
graved, on  account  of  the  difiTerent  figures 
which  were  represented  upon  it.  The  heaume 
covered  the  whole  of  the  face,  except  the 
eyes,  which  were  protected  by  small  iron 
bars  laid  crosswise.  It  serves  as  an  orna- 
ment or  helmet  in  coats  of  arms  and  armorial 
bearings:  it  is  still  preserved  in  heraldry, 
and  is  a  distinguishing  mark  of  nobility. 

Heaver.    A  bar  used  as  a  lever. 

Heavy.  Strong ;  violent ;  forcible ;  as^  a 
heavy  cannonade. 

Heavy  Artilleiy.  Troops  who  serve  heavy 
^uns.  The  term  is  specially  applied  to  troops 
in  charge  of  siege  guns  or  guns  of  position. 
Also  large  guns  themselves. 

Heavy  ^valry.  European  cavalry  is  di- 
vided into  li^ht  and  heavy  cavalry,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  men  and  horses  and 
the  character  of  the  equipment. 

Heavy  Fire.  A  continuous  cannonading  ,* 
a  continuous  discharge  of  musketry. 

Heavy  Marching  Order.  An  expression 
applied  to  troops  equipped  for  permanent  field 
service  with  arms,  accoutrements,  knapsacks, 
canteens,  and  haversacks. 

Heavy  Metal.  Large  guns  carrying  balls 
of  a  large  size;  also,  large  balls  for  such 
guns. 

Heavy  Ordnance.  Ordnance  of  great 
weight  and  caliber.  In  the  United  States  the 
term  is  restricted  in  the  land  service  to  sea- 
.coast  ordnance.    See  Obdhakcx. 


Hebrides,  or  Western  Islands.  A  series 
of  islands  off  the  west  coast  of  Scotland, 
consisting  of  two  principal  groups.  In  an- 
cient times  they  were  suoject  to  the  kings  of 
Norway,  but  were  annexed  to  the  crown  of 
Scotland  in  1264.  From  that  time  they  were 
held  by  various  native  chieftains  in  vassalagei 
to  the  Scottish  monarch,  until  they  came 
under  the  sway  of  one  powerful  chief,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  **  Lord  of  the  Isles"  in 
1846,  and  effected  entire  independence  of 
Scotland.  In  1748  all  hereditary  jurisdio- 
Uons  were  abolished,  and  for  the  first  time, 
under  a  just  and  powerful  government,  the 
peace  of  the  islands  was  secured. 

Hebron.  A  place  in  Palestine,  about  20 
miles  a  little  west  of  south  from  Jerusalem, 
and  one  of  the  oldest  existing  cities  in  the 
world.  The  Maccabees  recovered  it  from  the 
Edomites,  who  had  taken  it  after  the  Cap- 
tivity. It  was  burned  by  an  officer  of  Ves- 
pasian Just  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem. It  was  taken  by  the  Arabs  in  687,  and 
by  the  Crusaders  about  1100;  and  ever  since 
1187  has  been  in  the  hands  of  its  present 
masters,  the  Mohammedans. 

Hedge.  To  surround  for  defense ;  to  for- 
tify ;  to  guard ;  to  protect ;  to  hem.  To  sur- 
round so  as  to  prevent  escape. 

Hedjrah.    See  Hkqira. 

Heel.  That  part  of  a  thing  corresponding 
in  position  to  the  human  heel;  the  lower 
back  part,  or  part  on  which  a  thing  rests. 
In  a  small-arm  it  is  the  comer  of  tne  butt 
which  is  upwards  in  the  firing  position. 
'    Heel-piece.    Armor  for  the  neels. 

Hegemony.  Leadership;  preponderant 
influence  or  authority;  usually  applied  to 
the  relations  of  a  eovemraent  or  state  to  its 
neighbors  or  confcKlerates. 

Hegira,  or  Hedjrah  (ttom  the  Arabic 
hf^ctra,  to  desert).  A  Mohammedan  epoch, 
dating  from  the  expulsion  or  flight  of  Mo- 
hammed from  Mecca  to  Medina,  July  16, 622. 
This  flight  was  fixed  as  the  great  Moslem 
epoch  by  the  caliph  Omar,  seventeen  years 
later. 

Heidelberg.  A  city  of  Germany,  in  Baden , 
situated  on  the  Neckar,  which  is  possessed 
of  a  celebrated  university.  This  town  has 
been  besieged  several  times ;  it  was  taken  by 
Tilly  in  1622,  and  by  Turenne  in  1674. 

Helder.  A  town  of  Northern  Holland, 
on  the  North  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mars- 
diep,  which  separates  it  from  the  island  of 
Texel.  Near  tliis  place  a  naval  battle  was 
fought  between  the  English  and  the  Dutch 
in  1668,  in  which  Van  Tromp  was  killed.  It 
was  taken  by  the  English  under  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie  in  1799;  was  afterwards  re- 
taken by  Brewe,  and  subsequently  rendered 
a  first-class  fortress  by  Napoleon  I.  It  is 
connected  with  Amsterdam  by  the  famous 
Helder  Canal. 

Helena,  Saint.  An  island  in  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  which  presents  to  the  sea, 
throughout  its  whole  circuit,  an  immense 
wall  of  perpendicular  rock,  fh>m  600  to  1200 
feet  high.    This  island  was  discovered  by  the 
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Portuguese  in  1602,  and  belonged  to  the 
Dutch  from  1610  to  1660,  when  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  British.  It  is  chiefly 
famous  for  having  been  the  place  in  which 
l^apoleon  I.  was  confined  by  the  allied  pow- 
ers after  his  final  overthrow  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  Here  he  lived  at  Long  wood, 
from  November,  1816,  till  his  death  in  1821. 
His  remains  •Iso  lay  here  till  1840,  when,  by 
the  permission  of  the  English  government, 
they  were  conveyed  to  France. 

Helepolis.  In  the  ancient  art  of  war,  a 
machine  for  battering  down  the  walls  of  a 
place  besieged.  The  invention  of  it  is  as- 
cribed to  I>emetrius  Poliorcetes.  Diodorus 
Siculus  says  that  each  side  of  the  helepolis 
was  460  cubits  broad,  and  90  in  height ;  that 
it  had  nine  stages,  or  floors,  and  was  carried 
on  four  strong  solid  wheels,  8  cubits  in  di- 
ameter ;  that  it  was  armed  with  huge  batter- 
ing-rams, and  had  two  roofs  capable  of  sup- 
porting them ;  that  in  the  lower  stages  there 
were  different  sorts  of  engines  for  casting 
stones,  and  in  the  middle  they  had  large 
catapults  for  launching  arrows. 

Heligoland.  A  small  island  in  the  North 
Sea,  situated  about  46  miles  northwest  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Elbe  and  Weser.  It  was 
taken  from  the  Danes  by  the  British  in  1807, 
and  became  a  depot  for  merchandise  intended 
to  be  smugglea  into  the  continent  during 
Napoleon's  continental  blockade.  At  the 
peace  of  1814  it  was  retained  by  England, 
and  is  of  importance  as  an  outpost  in  time  of 
war. 

Heliography.    See  Lookino-olass  Sig- 

VALIKO. 

Hellespont.    See  Dabdaxellks. 

Hellin  (anc.  Jlunum),  A  royal  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Murcia.  This 
town  was  sacked  by  the  French  under  Mont- 
brun,  and  was  the  point  where  Joseph  and 
Soult  united  with  Suchet  after  Marmont's 
rout  at  Salamanca. 

Helmet.  A  piece  of  defensive  armor  or 
covering  for  the  head.  Among  the  early 
nations  of  antiquity  the  helmet  forms  a 
prominent  feature  in  all  military  costume, 
and  is  often  of  very  great  utility  in  distin- 
guishing the  ag^  or  country  of  the  wearer. 
The  Egyptian  kings  had  them  of  brass, 
while  the  soldiers  wore  linen  ones  thickly 
padded.  The  crests  of  the  royal  Bffjrptian 
nelmet  were  the  heads  of  the  lion,  bull,  or 
dragon.  The  Milyans  had  helmets  of  skins ; 
those  of  a  fox  formed  the  early  Thracian  hel- 
met ;  and  this  ancient  fashion  of  the  heroic 
ages  appears  in  the  galerus  of  the  Roman 
light  troops.  The  Phrygian  bonnet  was  a 
akull-cap,  with  a  bent  peak  projecting  in 
front,  like  the  bust  of  a  bird,  with  an  arched 
neck  and  head.  It  is  certainly  the  most 
ancient  form  of  helmet.  Strat>o  says  the 
ancient  Persians,  and  probably  their  oriental 
neighbors,  wore  modern  turbans ;  in  war,  a 
cap  cut  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder  or  tower. 
This  Asiatic  fashion  extended  itself  widelv. 
The  helmet  of  the  Grecian  soldier  was  usually 
made  of  brass,  alid  sometimes  of  the  skins 


of  beasts,  with  the  hair  still  on ;  and  to  ren- 
der them  more  terrible,  tlie  teeth  were  often 
placed  in  a  zrinning  manner.  The  crest 
was  made  of  horse-hair  or  feathers,  and  was 
curiously  ornamented.  In  the  early  period 
of  the  Greeks,  helmets  had  been  composed 
of  the  skins  of  quadrupeds,  of  which  none 
were  more  common  than  the  dog.  After 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  common 
soldiers  had  only  small  crests;  chieftains, 
plumes  or  two  crests.  The  helmet  of  the 
Romans  was  a  head-piece  of  brass  or  iron, 
which  left  the  face  uncovered,  and  descended 
behind  as  far  as  the  shoulders.  Upon  the 
top  was  the  crest,  in  adorning  which  the 
soldiers  took  great  pride.  The  usual  orna- 
ment was  horse-hair  or  feathers  of  divers 
colors ;  but  the  helmets  of  the  ofllcers  were 
sometimes  very  splendid,  and  adorned  with 
gold  and  silver.  Helmets  occur  with  cheek- 
pieces  and  movable  visors.  Singular  hel- 
mets, with  aigrettes,  plumes,  wings,  horns, 
double  crests,  double-cheek  pieces  (some  of 
which  are  seen  on  the  Hamilton  vases),  and 
others,  with  fantastical  additions  and  over- 
loaded crests,  are  either  barbarian,  or  subse- 
quent to  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  empire  to 
Constantinople.  The  Gkiuls  wore  helmets  of 
brass,  with  monstrous  appendages  for  osten- 
tation, as  the  shapes  of  birds,  b^ts,  etc.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  the  knights  of  Europe  were 
distinguished  hy  helmets  adorned  with  the 
figure  of  a  crown,  or  of  some  animal.  The 
kine  wore  a  helmet  of  gold,  or  gilt ;  his  at- 
tendants of  silver ;  the  nobility  of  steel ;  and 
the  lower  orders  of  iron.  In  European 
armies  helmets  are  worn  by  the  horse-ruards 
and  heavy  cavalry.  In  the  United  States, 
helmets  made  of  felt  and  adorned  with  horse- 
hair plumes  are  worn  by  light  artillery  and 
cavalry  troops. 

Helmet-isbapcd.  Shaped  like  a  helmet ; 
galeate. 

Helmlest.  Destitute  of  a  helmet ;  with- 
out a  helm. 

Helos.  In  ancient  geographv,  the  name 
of  several  towns,  so  called  from  tneir  position 
among  or  near  fcna.  The  most  important 
town  of  this  name  was  in  Laconia,  ^i  the 
mouth  of  the  Eurotas,  in  a  plain  close  to  the 
sea.  In  the  Dorian  conquest  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus Helos  was  taken,  and  its  inhabitants 
carried  off  to  Sparta  and  reduc^  to  slavery. 
Their  name  is  said  to  have  been  applied  by 
their  masters  generally  to  all  the  bondsmen 
or  helots  that  fell  into  their  power. 

Helots.  The  lowest  class  of  the  popula- 
tion of  ancient  Sparta,  which  was  formed  of 
serfs  or  slaves.  They  are  supposed  to  have 
formed  the  original  population  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  have  been  reduced  to  bondage 
by  their  Dorian  conquerors.  In  war,  they 
served  as  li^ht  troops,  each  free-bom  Spartan 
who  bore  heavy  armor  being  accompanied 
to  battle  by  a  number  of  them,  sometimes  as 
many  as  seven.  In  order  to  keep  their  num- 
bers within  bounds  the  Spartans  organized 
secret  companies,  who  went  abroad  over  the 
country  armed  with  daggers,  and  both  by 
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night  and  day  assassinated  the  unfortunate 
Helots,  selecting  as  their  special  victims  the 
strongest  and  most  vigorous  of  the  oppressed 
race. 

Helsingfors.  A  fortified  town,  and  sea- 
port in  Finland,  on  a  peninsula  in  the  Gulf 
of  Finland.  It  has  a  good  harbor,  and  is 
defended  by  the  almost  impregnable  citadel 
and  fortifications  of  Sweaborg,  which  stand 
on  a  number  of  rocky  islands  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbor.  This  town  was  burnt 
in  1741,  during  the  war  between  Sweden 
and  Russia.  In  1855,  Sweaborg  was  bom- 
barded for  two  days  by  the  allied  English 
and  French  fleet,  when  some  damaee  was 
done  to  the  interior  defenses  of  the  place. 

Helvetian  Republic.  Switzerland  hav- 
ing been  conquered  by  the  French  in  1797, 
a  republic  was  established  in  1798  with  this 
title. 

Helvetii.  A  Celtic  people  inhabiting,  ac- 
cording to  Cffisar,  the  region  between  the 
mountains  of  Jura  on  the  west,  the  Rhone 
on  the  south,  and  the  Rhine  on  the  east 
and  north,  the  region  corresponding  pretty 
closely  with  modern  Switzerland.  The  great 
and  fktal  event  in  their  history  is  their  at- 
tempted irruption  into  and  conquest  of 
Southern  Gaul,  in  which  they  were  repulsed 
by  Csesar  with  frightful  slaughter  in  58  B.C., 
and  compelled  to  return  to  their  own  country, 
where  they  became  subjects  to  the  Romans. 
In  the  commotions  which  followed  the  death 
of  Nero,  the  Helvetians  met  with  another 
terrible  catastrophe.  Remaining  faithful  to 
Galba,  they  were  fallen  upon  by  Cacina,  a 
general  of  Yitellius,  who  gave  them  up  to 
the  rapacity  of  his  legions,  and  from  this 
time  they  scarcely  appear  in  history  as  a  dis- 
tinct people. 

HelvoetslujTS.  A  fortified  town  of  Hol- 
land, on  the  south  shore  of  the  island  of 
Yoorn,  17  miles  southwest  from  Rotterdam. 
At  this  place  the  Prince  of  Orange,  after- 
wards William  III.,  embarked  for  England 
in  1688.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in 
1798,  and  evacuated  by  them  in  1818. 

Hem  In.  To  surround  an  enemy,  whether 
on  land  or  sea. 

Heiherodromi.  In  Grecian  antiquity, 
were,  as  the  name  imports,  runners  or  cou- 
riers, who  could  keep  running  all  day.  In 
a  country  like  Greece,  where  the  roa<u  were 
few  and  bad,  the  hemerodromi  were  indis- 
pensable for  the  rapid  diffusion  of  important 
news.  Every  Greek  state  made  a  point  of 
training  a  number  of  these  men  who  could 
travel  great  distances  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time,  and  at  every  dangerous  crisis 
toey  were  stationed  on  commanding  points 
to  observe  and  report  at  headquarters  what 
it  was  necessary  for  the  authorities  to  know. 
In  the  service  of  the  Persian  kings,  these 
men  were  called  angoroi,  and  the  service 
angerdon.  Among  the  Romans  these  cou- 
riers were  known  as  euraores;  they  traveled 
sometimes  on  foot,  sometimes  on  horseback. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  running  foot- 
men attended  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in 


his  wars  in  the  Low  Countries  and  in  Ger- 
man v.  In  the  Byzantine  empire  they  were 
employed  as  sentinels  at  the  gates  of  towns. 
When  the  gates  were  opened  they  were 
obliged  to  patrol  round  the  outskirts  of  the 
town  during  the  whole  day.  Frec^uently, 
indeed,  they  advanced  considerably  into  the 
country,  in  order  to  discover  whether  any 
hostile  body  of  men  was  apyoaching  in 
order  to  surprise  the  garrison. 

Henery  Isle.  A  small  island  lyini^  due 
south  from  Bombay.  In  1790  it  belonged 
to  Ragojee  Anuria,  and  was  a  nrincipal 
rendezvous  of  pirate  vessels,  though  within 
sight  of  Bombay.  Near  it  is  another  small 
isund  named  Kenery,  which  is  also  fortified, 
and  of  considerable  strength.  It  was  taken 
possession  of  and  fortified  by  Sevajee  in  1679. 
In  1790  it  belonged  to  the  Peshwa,  and  was 
also  the  haunt  of  pirates. 

Heneti.  An  ancient  people  in  Paphla^ 
gonia,  dwelling  on  the  river  Parthenius; 
fought  on  the  side  of  Priam  against  the 
Greeks,  but  had  disappeared  before  the  his- 
torical times.  They  were  regarded  by  man^ 
ancient  writers  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Yeneti 
in  Italy. 

Hengestdown.  In  Cornwall,  England. 
Here  Egbert  is  said  to  have  defeated  the 
Danes  and  West  Britons  in  885. 

Hennebon.  A  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Morbihan,  on  the  Blavet.  It 
was  formerly  a  very  strong  place,  and  was 
successfully  defended  by  the  Countess  of 
Montfort,  when  it  was  besieged  by  Charles 
de  Blois,  in  1842. 

Henry  Rifle.    See  Magazine  Gctns. 

Hephestion,  or  Hephsestion.  A  Mace- 
donian courtier  and  commander,  the  son  of 
Amyntor  of  Pella;  became  a  favorite  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  whom  he  followed  in 
the  invasion  of  Persia  and  India.  In  the 
return  of  this  expedition,  Hephestion  and 
Craterus  commanded  a  separate  part  of  t^e 
army.     He  died  in  825  B.C. 

Hep-pah,  or  Hippa.  A  New  Zealand  fort, 
or  space  surrounded  with  stout  palisades. 

Heptarchy.  A  government  of  seven; 
said  to  have  been  established  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  in  England  before  the  reign  of  Eg- 
bert (800-886  A.D.).  Under  Egbert,  Wessex 
rose  to  be  supreme,  and  virtually  swallowed 
up  the  others.  The  common  idea  is  that 
these  seven  kingdoms  were  contemporaneous ; 
but  all  that  can  be  safely  asserted  is,  that 
England  in  this  time  was  peopled  by  various 
tribes,  whose  leading  occupation  was  war ; 
and  that  sometimes  one  was  conquered,  some- 
times another.  At  no  time  was  there  a 
counterpoise  of  power  amone  seven  of  them, 
so  that  Uiey  could  be  said  to  nave  a  separate, 
much  less  an  independent  existence.  Still, 
seven  names  do  survive,  so  as  to  use  the 
term  Heptarchy. 

Heraclea.  In  ancient  geography,  a  larce 
and  important  city  of  Magna  Grocia.  It 
was  situated  in  Lucania,  between  the  small 
streams  Siris  and  Aciris,  a  little  way  inland 
from  the  shore  of  the  Tarentine  Gulf.    It 
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seems  to  have  been  colonized  about  432  B.C. 
In  the  wars  with  Pyrrhus  it  sided  with 
Tarentum  a^inst  Rome ;  but  it  afterwards 
abandoned  its  parent  state  and  became  an 
ally  of  the  Roman  oeople.  It  suffered  se- 
verely during  the  Social  war,  but  still  re- 
tained a  considerable  measure  of  importance 
and  prosperity.  It  a^rwards  fell  into  decay. 

Heraclea.  *  Surnamed  Minoa ;  in  ancient 
geography,  a  Greek  city  of  Sicily,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Halycus  (now  the  Platani)^  20 
miles  northwest  from  Agrigentum.  The  sur- 
name seems  to  have  been  originally  the  name 
of  the  town,  which  is  first  mentioned  in 
history  as  a  colony  of  Selinus.  About  the 
end  of  the  6th  centurv  it  was  recolonized  by 
the  Spartans,  and  had  attained  to  great  pros- 
perity and  power,  when  it  was  destroys  by 
the  jealousy  of  the  Carthaginians.  After 
remaining  in  their  power  for  about  200  years 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Agathocles,  and  then 
of  Pyrrhus.  It  was  next  recovered  by  the 
Carthaginians,  who  retained  it  to  the  end  of. 
the  first  Punic  war,  when  the  whole  of  Sicily 
was  made  over  to  the  Romans.  In  the  second 
Punic  war  it  reverted  to  the  Carthaginian 
sway,  but  was  finally  attached  to  the  Roman 
empire  by  Marcellus,  shortly  after  the  fall 
of  Syracuse.  After  the  servile  war,  Heraclea 
was  repeopled  by  the  Romans,  and  continued 
to  flourish  till  the  time  of  Cicero.  It  after- 
wards sunk  into  decay,  and  at  this  day  its 
very  ruins  can  hardly  be  traced. 

Heracleid«e.  This  term  means,  in  its 
widest  sense,  all  the  descendants  of  Heracles 
(Hercules),  of  whatever  time,  and  in  what- 
ever district  of  Greece;  but  is  specially 
applied  to  those  adventurers  who,  founding 
their  claims  on  their  supposed  descent  from 
the  great  hero  (to  whom  Zeus  had  promised 
a  portion  of  the  land),  joined  the  Dorians  in 
the  conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus.  There 
were  five  different  expeditions,  the  last  and 
greatest  occurring  eighty  years  after  the 
Trojan  war.  The  story  of  tne  return  of  the 
Heracleidsd  touches  on  the  historical  period, 
and  thougH  there  is  much  of  fable  and  tra- 
dition, yet  there  seems  to  be  also  a  large  sub- 
stratum of  truth  in  the  records  of  the  Greek 
historians. 

Heracleum.  A  place  near  Gindarus,  in 
the  Syrian  province  of  Cyrrhestice,  where 
Yentidius,  the  legate  of  M.  Antony,  gained 
his  great  victory  over  the  Parthians  under 
Pacorus  in  88  B.C. 

Herald.  An  officer  in  the  European 
courts,  whose  duty  consists  in  the  regulation 
of  armorial  bearings,  the  marshaling  of 
processions,  and  the  superintendence  of  pub- 
lic ceremonies.  In  the  Middle  Ages  heralds 
were  highly  honored,  and  enjoyed  important 
privileges ;  their  functions  also  included  the 
oearing  of  messages  between  royal  person- 
ages, and  registering  all  chivalric  exercises ; 
the  computation  of  the  slain  after  battle; 
and  the  recording  of  the  valiant  acts  of  the 
falling  or  surviving  combatants.  The  office 
of  herald  is  probably  as  old  as  the  origin  of 
coat-armor.    In  England  the  principfu  her- 


aldic officers  are  designated  Mngs-of-arms,  or 
kings-at-arms,  and  tne  novitiates  or  learners 
are  styled  pursuivants.  •  There  are  in  Eng- 
land three  kings-at-arms,  named  by  their 
offices  Garter,  Clarencieux,  and  l^orroy ; 
six  heralds, — Somerset,  Chester,  Windsor, 
Richmond,  Lancaster,  and  York ;  and  four 
pursuivants,  called  Rouge  Dragon,  Portcul- 
lis, Blue  Mantle,  and  Rouge  Croix.  In 
Scotland  the  principal  heraldic  officer  is  the 
Lyon  king-at-arms ;  and  there  are  six  her- 
alds,— Snowdoun,  Albany,  Ross,  Rothesay, 
Marchmont,  and  Hay ;  and  five-pursuivants, 
— Unicorn,  Carrick,  Kintyre,  Ormond,  and 
Bute.  Ireland  has  one  king-at-arms,  Ul- 
ster; two  heralds,  Cork  and  Dublin;  and 
two  pursuivants,  of  whom  the  senior  bears 
the  title  of  Athlone,  and  the  other  is  called 
the  pursuivant  of  St.  Patrick. 

Heraldry.  The  science  of  armorial  bear- 
ings. The  practice  of  wearing  devices  on 
the  shields  of  knights  was  originated  in  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century,  and  ever  since 
families  bear  on  their  shield  the  arms  of 
their  progenitors,  which  at  first  had  been 
adopted  either  arbitrarily  or  suggested  by 
some  striking  episode  in  the  life  of  the 
bearer. 

Herald's  College,  or  College  of  Arms. 
A  collegiate  body,  founded  by  Richard  III. 
in  1488,  consisting  of  the  heraldic  officers  of 
England,  who  were  assigned  a  habitation  in 
the  parish  of  Allhallows-the-Less,  in  Lon- 
don. Various  charters  confirmed  the  privi- 
leges of  the  College  of  Arms,  and  it  was  re- 
incorporated by  Philip  and  Mary  in  1654. 
The  presidency  of  the  college  is  vested  in 
the  earl  marshal,  an  office  hereditarv  in  the 
family  of  Howard,  duke  of  Norfolk.  He  nom- 
inates the  three  kings-of-arms,  six  heralds, 
and  four  pursuivants,  who  are  the  members  of 
the  collegiate  chapter.  The  members  of  the 
college  have  salaries,  but  derive  their  prin- 
cipal income  from  fees  charged  for  assistance 
in  tracing  pedigrees  and  titles,  and  for  the 
granting  and  registration  of  arms.  In  Scot- 
mnd  the  corresponding  flinctions  belong  to 
the  Lyon  court.  See  Lton  Kino-at-Arms. 

Herat.  A  city  of  Afghanistan,  the  capi- 
tal of  an  independent  state,  situated  in  a 
plain  near  the  Hury  River,  860  miles  west 
from  Cabul.  This  place  has  often  been  rav- 
aged by  various  conquerors,  who  have 
claimed  and  won  the  empire  of  Asia.  In 
1220  it  was  taken  by  Gengnis  Khan,  and  in 
1898  by  Tamerlane.  It  was  subsequently 
united  to  Persia ;  but  the  Afghans  took  pos- 
session of  it  in  1716.  Nadir  Shah  retook  it 
in  1737,  and  Ahmed  Khan,  an  Afghan,  and 
one  of  Nadir's  generals,  added  it  to  Afghan- 
istan, after  the  assassination  of  Nadir  Shah, 
in  1747.  Mohammed  Shah  marohed  against 
Herat  in  1886,  and,  after  a  long  siege,  the 
Persians  were  forced  to  withdraw.  In  1866 
the  Persians  again  made  an  attempt  to  get 
possession  of  Herat ;  but,  after  a  short  war 
with  England,  desisted. 

Hercotectonique  (FVX  A  term  in  forti- 
fication signifying  that  oranch  of  military 
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architecture  which  speciflcally  points  out 
the  hest  means  of  defense  and  the  surest 
method  of  providing  stores.  This  word  is 
derived  from  the  Greek. 

Herculean.  Very  great,  difficult,  or 
dangerous;  such  as  it  would  require  the 
strength  or  courage  of  Hercules  to  encoun- 
ter or  accomplish. 

Hercules,  Pillars  of.  The  name  given 
hy  the  ancients  to  the  two  rocks  forming  the 
entrance  to  the  Mediterranean  at  the  Strait 
of  Gibraltar.  Their  erection  was  ascribed 
by  the  Greejcs  to  Hercules,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  journey  to  the  kingdom  of  Gervon. 

Herefare.  An  old  term  from  the  Saxon, 
signifying  the  same  as  warfare. 

Hereford.  The  chief  town  of  Hereford- 
shire, England,  on  the  Wye.  During  the 
Saxon  era,  the  Welsh  inflicted  considerable 
damage  on  this  city  ;  it  also  suffered  ereatly 
in  the  wars  of  the  barons,  and  under  the 
Plantagenets.  During  the  civil  war  it  held 
loyally  to  the  cause  of  the  king,  and  was 
one  of  the  last  places  that  yielded  to  the 
Parliament. 

HeregeM.  A  term  derived  from  the 
Saxon,  signifying  a  tax  which  was  formerly 
levied  for  maintaining  an  army. 

Herera.  InAragon.  Here  Don  Carlos 
of  Spain,  in  his  struggle  for  his  hereditary 
right  to  the  throne,  at  the  head  of  12,000 
men,  encountered  and  defeated  (August  24, 
1887)  Qen,  Buerens,  who  had  not  much 
above  half  that  number  of  royal  troops. 

Heretlita,  or  Heresilia.  A  term  derived 
firom  the  Saxon,  signifying  a  soldier  who 
abandons  his  colors,  or  deserts  the  service. 

Heretoch,  or  Heretog.  The  leader  or 
commander  of  an  army ;  also,  a  constable ; 
a  marshal. 

Heretum.  A  court  in  which  the  guards 
or  military  retinue  that  usually  attended 
the  old  British  nobility  and  bishops  were 
accustomed  to  parade  or  draw  up. 

Her^ate.  A  term  derived  from  the  Saxon, 
signifying  a  tribute  which  was  ptiid  in  an- 
cient times  to  the  lord  of  the  soil,  to  enable 
him  to  carry  on  a  war. 

Herisaon.  A  formidable  hedge  or  che- 
vaux-de-frise ;  made  of  one  stout  beam  fenced 
by  a  number  of  iron  spikes,  and  which, 
being  fixed  upon  a  pivot,  revolves  in  every 
direction  upon  being  touched,  always  pre- 
senting a  front  of  pikes. 

Hermandad  (%).  ''Brotherhood."  An 
association  of  the  principal  cities  of  Castile 
and  Aragon,  bound  together  by  a  solemn 
league  and  covenant  for  the  defense  of  their 
liberties  in  seasons  of  trouble.  The  most 
noteworthy  (called  Sania  Hermandad^  or 
Holy  Brotherhood)  was  established  in  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century  in  Aragon,  and 
in  Castile  about  thirty  years  later ;  while  in 
1296,  86  cities  of  Castile  and  Leon  formed  a 
joint  confederacy,  and  entered  into  a  com- 
pact, by  which  they  pledged  themselves  to 
take  summary  vengeance  on  every  noble 
who  bad  either  robbed  or  injured  a  member 
of  their  association,  and  refused  to  make 


just  atonement  for  the  wrong;  or  upon 
any  one  who  should  attempt,  even  by  the 
oraer  of  the  kin^,  to  levy  an  unjust  tax. 
Isabella  of  Castile,  seeing  the  beneficial 
effects  which  an  extension  of  the  institution 
was  capable  of  producing,  obtained  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Cortes  for  its  thorough  reorgani- 
zation and  extension  over  the  whole  kingdom 
in  1496.  In  1498,  the  objects  of  the  Herman- 
dad  having  been  obtained,  and  public  order 
established  on  a  firm  basis,  the  orotherhood 
was  disorganized  and  reduced  to  an  ordinary 
police,  such  as  it  has  existed,  with  various 
modifications  of  form,  to  the  present  century. 

Herminia  Oena.  A  very  ancient  patri- 
cian house  at  Kome,  which  appears  in  the 
first  Etruscan  war  with  the  republic,  606 
B.o. ;  vanishes  from  history  in  448. 

HermundurL  One  of  tne  most  powerful 
nations  of  Germany ;  belonged  to  the  Sue- 
vie  race.  They  were  for  a  long  time  the 
allies  of  the  Romans ;  but  along  with  the  other 
German  tribes  they  assisted  the  Marcomanni 
in  the  great  war  asainst  the  Romans  in  the 
reign  of  M.  Aurelius.  After  this  time  they 
are  rarely  mentioned  as  a  separate  people, 
but  are  included  under  the  general  name  of 
Suevi. 

Hemic!.  A  people  in  Latium  ;  belonged 
to  the  Sabine  race.  They  inhabited  the 
mountains  of  the  Apennines  between  the 
Lake  Fucinus  and  the  river  Trerus.  They 
were  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  and  long 
offered  a  formidable  resistance  to  the  Ro- 
mans. They  were  finally  subdued  by  the 
Romans  in  ^  B.C. 

Hero.  A  man  of  distinguished  valor, 
intrepidity,  or  enterprise  in  danger;  a  prom- 
inent or  central  personage  in  any  remark- 
able action  or  event ;  hence,  a  great,  illus- 
trious, or  extraordinary  person. 

Hero.  In  my thol(M|^y,  an  illustrious  man, 
supposed  by  the  populace  to  partake  of  im- 
mortality, and  after  his  death  to  be  placed 
among  tne  gods. 

Heroic«  Pertaining  to,  or  like,  a  hero  or 
heroes :  as,  heroic  valor.  Becoming  a  hero ; 
bold  ;  daring ;  illustrious ;  as,  heroic  action ; 
heroic  enterprises. 

Heroic  Age.  The  aee  when  the  heroes, 
or  those  called  the  children  of  the  gods,  are 
supposed  to  have  lived. 

Heroically.  In  the  manner  of  a  hero; 
with  valor ;  bravely ;  courageously ;  intrep- 
idly ;  as,  the  town  was  heroically  defended. 

Heroine.  A  female  hero ;  a  woman  of  a 
brave  spirit.  The  principal  female  person 
who  figures  in  a  remarkaole  action. 

Heroism.  The  qualities  of  a  hero ;  brav- 
ery; courage;  intrepidity. 

'Heroship.    The  character  of  a  hero. 

Herrings,  Battle  of  the.  Fought  on 
February  12,  1429,  when  the  English  were 
bcfiieging  Orleans.  It  obtained  its  name 
from  the  Due  de  Bourbon  attempting  to  in- 
tercept a  convoy  of  salt  fish  on  the  road  to 
the  English  camp  before  Orleans,  and  in 
which  he  was  defeated. 

Herse  (from  the  Fr.  herUt).    In  fortifica- 
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lion,  »  erated  door,  formed  by  strong  pieces 
of  wood  joined  croMwise,  and  stuck  full  of 
iron  spikes.  It  is  usually  hun^  b^  a  ropne, 
and  fastened  to  a  moulinet,  which  is  cut  in 
case  of  a  surprise,  or  when  the  first  gate  is 
forced  by  a  petard,  so  that  it  may  flilflike  a 
portcullis  and  stop  the  passage  of  a  gate  or 
other  entrance  of  a  fortress. 

Heraillon.  A  strong  beam,  whose  sides 
are  stuck  fiill  of  spikes,  which  is  thrown 
across  the  breach  made  by  an  enemy  to  ren- 
der it  impassable. 

Hertford.  The  capital  of  Hertfordshire, 
England,  on  the  Lee.  It  is  a  very  ancient 
town:  the  castle  was  founded  in  909.  In 
Ihe  rei^  of  John  it  was  seiEed  by  the  French 
daunhm,  and  under  Edward  III.  the  kings 
of  France  and  Scotland  were  secured  in  it. 

Heruli.  An  ancient  (German  tribe,  first 
mentioned  among  the  Gothic  nations  when 
these  latter  had  established  themselyes  on 
the  north  coast  of  the  Euxine,  in  the  reigns 
of  Gallienus  and  Claudius.  In  the  reign  of 
Valentinian  they  are  mentioned  as  being  in 
the  seryice  of  Kome,  fighting  against  the 
Alemanni.  In  the  5th  century  they  allied 
themselyes  with  the  other  German  tribes, 
and  under  Odoacer,  in  476,  they  oyerthrew 
the  Western  empire. 

Heaae.  A  territory  in  Western  Germany, 
the  seat  of  the  Gatti ;  formed  part  of  the  em- 
pire of  Charlemagne ;  fh)m  the  rulers  of  it 
in  his  time  the  present  are  descended.  It 
was  Joined  to  Thuringia  till  about  1268, 
when  Henry  I.  became  landgraye  of  Hesse. 
The  most  remarkable  of  his  successors  was 
Philip,  who  signed  the  Aunburg  Confession 
in  1680,  and  the  League  of  Smalcald  in  1581. 
At  his  death  Hesse  was  diyided  in  Hesse- 
Cassel  and  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  in  1808 
the  former  became  an  electorate,  and  the 
latter  a  grand  duchy.  Hesse-Cassel  was  in- 
corporated with  Prussia  in  1866,  and  Hesse- 
Darmstadt  became  a  part  of  the  North  Ger- 
man Confederation  in  1867,  and  as  such  it 
took  part  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war  in 
1870. 

Hessians.  Troops  belonging  to  Hesse- 
Cassel,  Prussia.  They  haye  been  frequently 
hired  by  Great  Britain,  particularly  in  the 
war  of  American  independence,  when  they 
were  sold  at  £40  sterling  a  head,  £9  of  which 
was  to  be  repaid  if  they  returned  aliye. 

Hetman,  or  Ataman.  A  word  deriyed 
from  the  German,  which  signifies  the  chief 
of  a  troop.  The  chief  general  of  the  old 
Polish  armies  was  callS  Hetman  Wtelkij 
and  the  second  general  Hetman  Polny,  The 
chief  or  general  of  the  Cossacks  is  likewise 
invested  with  this  title  by  the  cear  of  Russia. 

Hsaitequins  (Fr.).  Two  pieces  of  iron 
resembling  a  knocker,  which  are  placed  oyer 
the  trunnions,  or  axis  of  a  cannon. 

Heuse  {Pr.),  An  iron  shoe,  sometimes 
called  pedieuxy  attached  to  the  greaves  of 
ancient  armor,  having  an  iron  sole,  and  the 
upper  composed  of  mail. 

Hexagonal  Powder.    See  Gfitpowdbb. 

Jlezbama   A  town  of  England,  in  North- 


umberland, situated  a  little  below  the  con- 
fluence of  the  north  and  south  Tyne,  21 
miles  west  from  Newcastle.  This  town  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  antiquities  with 
which  it  is  surrounded,  and  the  historical 
events  connected  with  it.  The  neighbor- 
hood abounds  with  ruined  castles,  monu- 
ments of  battles  and  heroes;  with  Roman 
relics,  altars,  inscriptions,  etc.  The  cathe- 
dral, or  prionr  church  of  Hexham,  was 
founded  in  674,  and  was  destroyed  hj  the 
Danes.  In  1468,  a  battle  was  fought  m  the 
neighborhood  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  in  which  the  Yorkists  gained 
the  victory.  As  an  interesting  historical 
event,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  was  in  fly- 
ing from  this  field  that  Queen  Margaret 
threw  herself  on  the  protection  of  a  robber, 
and  the  cave  in  which  she  concealed  herself 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  still  pointed  out. 

Hiberaia,  Ibemia,  Ivemia,  and  leme. 
The  names  by  which  Ireland  is  designated 
in  the  classical  writers.    See  Irklakd. 

Hibernian  Royal  School.  A  school  es- 
tablished in  Great  Britain  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  850  children  of  military  ofllcers 
who  are  supported  and  educated  at  this 
school,  at  an  expense  of  £7000  per  annum  to 
the  country. 

Hierarchy,  Military.  The  essential  ele- 
ment for  the  government  and  service  of  an 
army  is  a  military  hierarchy,  or  the  creation 
of  different  grades  of  rank,  to  which  differ- 
ent functions  and  powers  are  assigned,  the 
lower  in  regular  subordination  to  the  next 
higher  in  the  ascending  scale.  It  should  be 
founded  on  the  principle  that  every  one  acts 
in  an  army  under  the  orders  of  a  superior, 
who  exercises  his  authority  only  within  the 
limits  established  by  law.  This  authority 
of  the  superior  should  be  greater  or  less  ac- 
cording to  rank  and  position,  and  be  pro- 
portioned to  his  responsibilities.  Orders 
should  be  executed  without  hesitation ;  but 
responsibilities  should  be  confined  to  him 
who  gives  orders  in  virtue  of  the  superior 
authority  with  which  he  is  invested ;  to  him 
who  takes  the  initiative  in  an  order ;  to  him 
who  does  not  execute  an  order  that  he  has 
received;  and  to  him  who  usurps  a  com- 
mand, or  continues  illegally  to  exercise  its 
functions.  The  military  hierarchy  is  deter- 
mined and  consecrated  within  its  sphere  of 
action  by  grades  of  rank  created  by  military 
laws,  by  other  laws  rM^lating  the  exercise 
of  rank,  bv  military  insignia,  by  military 
honors;  and  by  the  military  oath. 

High  Treason.  Treason  i^inst  the 
state,  being  the  highest  civil  offense.  See 
Tbsason. 

Highlanders.  Properly  speaking,  are  the 
Celtic  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land. In  the  army  of  Great  Britain,  it  de- 
notes the  eight  regiments  who  are  uniformed 
in  the  Highland  dress,  including  a  distinctive 
tartan,  and  are  as  follows:  41M  (see  Black 
Watch),  71st,  72d,  74th,  78th,  79th,  92d, 
and  98d.  These  regiments  are  recruited  in 
the  Highlands. 
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Hilt.  The  handle  of  anything,  especially 
of  a  cutting  instrument,  as  a  knife  or  sword. 

HUted.  Having  a  hilt.  Also  a  term  used 
in  heraldry  to  indicate  the  tincture  of  the 
handle  of  a  sword. 

Hilton  Head.  A  village  on  an  island  of 
the  same  name,  forming  part  of  Beaufort 
District,  S.  C,  at  the  mouth  of  Broad  River. 
It  was  taken  from  the  Confederates  by  the 
IT.  S.  forces  after  a  severe  naval  engagement 
in  November,  1861. 

Himera.  A  celebrated  city  on  the  north 
coast  of  Sicily.  Here  the  Carthaginians 
were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  oy  the 
united  forces  of  Theron  and  (Selon  of  Syr- 
acuse, 480  B.C.  It  assisted  Syracuse  against 
the  Athenians  in  415  B.C.,  In  409  B.C.  it  was 
taken  by  Hannibal,  the  son  of  Gisco,  who, 
to  revenge  the  great  defeat  which  the  Car- 
thaginians had  suffered  before  the  town, 
leveled  it  to  the  ground,  and  destroyed  al- 
most all  the  inhabitants. 

HindosUn.    See  India. 

Hircarrah,  or  Hircarra.  An  Indian  term 
for  a  messenger,  guide,  footman,  or  spy. 

Hiring  of  Duty.  See  Appendix,  Arti- 
cles OF  War,  86,  87. 

Hirpini.  An  inland  people  of  Italy  who 
inhabited  the  southern  portion  of  Samnium. 
In  the  early  history  of  Borne  the  Hirpini 
are  found  identifying  themselves  with  tneir 
Samnite  neighbors  against  their  common 
foes.  They  seem  to  have  been  subdued  in 
the  early  part  of  the  8d  century  B.C.  They 
appear  as  an  independent  people  in  the  sec- 
ond Punic  year.  Revolting  from  their  old 
conquerors,  they  Joined  the  Carthaginian 
invaders,  and,  though  they  were  unable  to 
recapture  their  stronghold  of  Bene ven turn, 
they  remained  faithful  to  Hannibal  till  the 
defeat  at  the  Metaurus  restored  the  empire 
of  Italy  to  his  opf>onents.  In  the  year  of 
that  event  the  Hirpini  made  their  peace  with 
their  old  masters  by  betraying  into  their 
hands  the  garrisons  of  their  allies.  From 
this  time  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Social  war, 
the  Hirpini  seem  to  have  continued  stead- 
fast in  their  allegiance.  On  that  occasion, 
however,  they  set  the  example  of  revolt  to 
the  allies,  and  might  have  oeoome  formid- 
able enemies,  had  not  the  rapid  successes  of 
Sulla  induced  them  to  repair  their  error  by 
complete  submission.  After  the  close  of  the 
war  the  Hirpini  do  not  appear  in  history  as 
an  independent  people. 

Hispalis.    See  Seville. 

Histisea.  An  ancient  city  of  Euboea.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Athenians  during  the  Per- 
sian wars,  but  they  revolted  from  that  people, 
and  was  again  subdued,  the  old  inhabitants 
of  the  city  were  expelled,  and  2000  Athenian 
colonists  settled  in  their  stead,  and  its  name 
changed  to  Oreus.  In  the  war  between 
Philip  and  the  Greeks,  Oreus  was  frequently 
contested,  and  in  200  B.C.  it  was  stormed  by 
the  Romans. 

History,  Military.  A  narrative  of  mili- 
tary transactions,  campaigns,  battles,  sieges, 
marches,  etc,  of  an  army.      It   likewise 


means  a  relation  of  the  heroic  actions  of 
great  generals,  etc 

Hit.  To  reach  with  a  stroke  or  blow ;  es- 
pecially, to  reach  or  touch  an  object  aimed 
at,  as  a  mark ;  to  strike  or  touch,  usually 
with  force.  Also  a  striking  against;  the 
collision  of  one  body  against  another ;  the 
stroke  or  blow  that  touches  anything. 

Hitch.  A  knot  or  noose  in  a  rope  for 
fastening  it  to  a  ring  or  other  object ;  as,  a 
clove  hitch,  a  timber  hitch. 

Hivites.  A  Canaanitish  people,  who  in 
the  time  of  Jacob  are  found  occupying  the 
uplands  of  Ephraim,  and  later  the  slopes  of 
Hermon  and  region  westward  ^towards  Tyre. 
They  were  conquered  by  the  Hebrews,  and 
they  became  menial  subjects  of  Solomon. 

Hobeliera.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  a  species 
of  light  horsemen,  chiefly  intended  for  re- 
connoitring, carrying  intelligence,  harassing 
troops  on  a  march,  intercepting  convoys,  and 
pursuing  a  routed  army;  the  smallness  of 
their  horses  rendering  them  unfit  to  stand 
the  shock  of  a  charge.  Spelman  derives  the 
name  from  hobby^  a  small  horse.  Camden 
used  the  word  Hoblers  for  certain  light  horse- 
men, who  were  bound  by  the  tenure  of  their 
lands  to  maintain  a  light  horse,  for  giving 
notice  of  any  invasion  made  by  enemies,  or 
such  like  peril  towards  the  sea-side. 

Hobits.  Small  mortars  of  6  or  8  inches 
bore  mounted>on  gun-carriages;  they  were 
in  use  before  the  howitzer. 

Hocheboa  (i^.).  Certain  soldiers  among 
the  ancients,  who  were  so  called  from  their 
brandishing  the  pike.  This  word  has  like- 
wise been  appliea  to  the  pike  itself. 

Hochldrch.  A  village  of  Saxony,  7  miles 
southeast  of  Bautzen.  Here  Frederick  the 
Great  was  completely  defeated  by  the  Aus- 
trians  under  Daun,  October  14,  1758.  A 
conflict  between  the  Russians  and  Prussians 
and  the  French,  in  which  the  latter  were  vic- 
torious, took  place  here  May  22, 1818. 

Hochstadt.  A  town  of  Bavaria,  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube.  It  is  noted 
for  a  battle,  generally  known  as  the  battle  of 
Blenheim  (which  see),  in  which  the  French 
and  Bavarians  were  defeated  by  the  Duke  of 
Marlborouffh  and  Prince  Eugdne,  and  which 
took  place  between  this  town  and  Blenheim 
in  1704.  In  1800,  the  French  under  Moreaa 
totally  defeated  the  Austrians  near  here. 

Hohenlinden.  A  village  of  Bavaria.  It 
is  noted  for  the  defeat  of  the  Austrian  army 
in  1800,  by  the  French  under  Moreau. 

Hohenstaufen.  A  celebrated  family  of 
German  princes,  which  kept  possession  of 
the  imperial  throne  from  1188  to  1254,  and 
died  out  in  1268.  The  first  of  the  line  was 
Friedrich  von  Buren,  who  received  the  name 
on  account  of  having  removed  his  dwell- 
ing from  a  valley  auf  den  Staufen  (*^  up  the 
hill"  or  **  mountain").  His  son  Friearich 
von  Staufen,  or  Hohenstaufen,  served  under 
Henry  lY.,  and  distinguished  himself  greatly 
in  the  battle  of  Merseburg,  for  which  the 
king  awarded  him  the  duchy  of  Swabia. 
He  also  fought  against  the  pope  in  Italy, 
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while  holding  the  poeition  of  regent  of  Ger- 
many.    Died  in  1105. 

Hohensollem.  The  name  of  an  ancient 
princely  German  family,  from  which  the 
Kings  of  Prussia  are  descended.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  castle  of  Zollern,  in  Swa- 
bia,  which  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Tas- 
sillon  or  Thasilio  about  800. 

Hoist.  To  raise ;  to  lift,  or  bear  upward 
by  means  of  tackle,  as  a  flag,  etc  The  per- 
pendicular height  of  a  flag,  as  opposed  to  the 
fly^  or  breadth  from  the  staff  to  the  outer 
edge. 

Hold.  A  place  of  security;  a  fortified 
place;  a  fort;  a  castle;  often  odled  a  «^roYi^ 
%old. 

Hold.  To  keep  one^s  self  in  a  given  po- 
sition or  condition ;  to  remain  fixed ;  as,  not 
to  move ;  to  halt ;  to  stop.  Not  to  give  way ; 
not  to  part  or  become  separated ;  to  remain 
unbroken.  To  hold  one^s  ovm^  to  keep  up ; 
not  to  lose  ground  or  be  left  behind. 

Hold  Out,  To.  To  maintain  any  place, 
ground,  etc.,  resolutely  against  an  enemy. 

Hold-all.  A  portable  case  for  holding 
small  articles  required  by  soldiers,  marines, 
etc. 

Holland.  A  kingdom  in  Northwest  Eu- 
rope, the  chief  part  of  the  Northern  Nether- 
lands, composed  of  land  rescued  from  the  sea, 
and  defended  by  immense  dykes.  It  was  in- 
habited by  the  Batavi  in  the  time  of  Csesar, 
who  made  a  league  with  them.  It  became 
part  of  Gallia  Belgica,  and  afterwards  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Austria.  From  the  10th  to  the 
15th  century  it  was  governed  by  counts 
under  the  German  emperors.  It  was  con- 
quered by  the  French  in  1795,  and  subse- 
quently brought  into  the  condition  of  a  prov- 
ince of  France  under  Napoleon;  the  em- 
peror's brother,  Louis,  being  created  king  of 
Holland.  It  was  delivered  from  the  French 
yoke  in  1818.    See  Nsthbrlands. 

HoUo^  Projectile.  Shell,  case-shot,  etc. 
See  PsojECTiLsa,  etc. 

Hollow  Square.  The  form  in  which  a 
body  of  foot  is  drawn  up  with  an  empty  space 
in  the  middle  for  the  colors,  drums,  baggage, 
etc.  A  body  of  troops  formed  into  a  square 
to  resist  the  charge  of  cavalry  on  critical  oc- 
casions. 

Hollow  Tower.  A  rounding  made  of  the 
remainder  of  two  brisures,  to  join  the*  cur- 
tain to  the  orillon,  where  the  small  shot  are 
placed,  that  they  may  not  be  so  much  ex- 
posed to  the  view  of  the  enemy. 

Hollow  Way.  Any  pass  or  road,  both 
sides  of  which  are  commanded  by  heights. 

Holatein.  An  extensive  ducny  of  Ger- 
many, formerly  a  dependency  of  Denmark. 
The  king  of  IJenmark  had  originally  a  seat 
at  the  German  Diet  on  account  of  his  Hol- 
stein  possessions,  but  in  1806,  on  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  this 
privilege  was  lost;  but  in  1815  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Germanic  Confederation. 
In  1848  this  duchj,  with  Schleswig,  at- 
tempted to  gain  its  independence;  but,  after 
some  severe  fighting,  it  was  reduced  to  obe- 


dience in  1850.  In  1863  the  struggle  was 
renewed;  and,  under  the  pretext  of  sepa- 
rating this  duchy,  together  with  that  of 
Schleswig,  from  Denmark,  and  of  annex- 
ing it  to  the  Germanic  Confederation,  an 
allied  Austrian  and  Prussian  army  invaded 
the  country  and  drove  out  the  Danes,  after 
a  short  but  desperate  struggle.  It  was  an- 
nexed to.  Prussia  after  the  Prussian-Austrian 
war  (1866),  and  now  forms  a  part  of  the 
North  German  Confederation. 

Holsters.  Leathern  cases  for  pistols, 
affixed  to  the  pommel  of  the  saddle.  They 
are  frequently  covered  wi^h  wool  or  fur,  to 
prevent  injury  to  the  rider  in  the  event  of 
nis  being  thrown  forward  upon  them.  They 
are  also  worn  on  a  belt. 

Holstered.  Bearing  holsters;  as,  a  bol- 
stered steed. 

Holy  Alliance.  A  league  formed  after 
the  fall  of  Napoleon  by  the  sovereigns  of 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  nominally  to 
regulate  the  relations  of  the  states  of  Chris- 
tendom by  the  principles  of  Christian  char- 
ity, but  really  to  preserve  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  existing  dynasties.  Most 
of  the  other  European  rulers  acceded  to  it, 
and  the  treaty  was  made  public  February 
2,  1816.  A  special  article  of  the  treaty  ex- 
cluded forever  the  members  of  the  Bona- 
Sarte  family  from  any  European  throne. 
»ut  after  the  secession  of  England  and 
France  the  alliance  became  practically  ob- 
solete. 

Holy  Ghost,  Order  of  the.  A  Roman 
Catholic  order  consisting  of  hospital  knights, 
which  was  founded  in  the  12th  century,  and 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  knightly  order  in  1700. 

Holy  Island,  or  Lindisfame.  An  island 
off  the  coast  of  Northumberland,  8  miles 
southeast  from  Berwick-on-Tweed,  and  is 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
isthmus  or  neck  of  sand.  On  the  south  of 
the  island  lies  the  town,  and  near  it  are  the 
ruins  of  an  old  abbey  which  the  Danes  de- 
stroyed in  900. 

Holy  League.  A  name  applied  to  sev- 
eral combinations  of  sovereigns  or  princes 
of  Europe  for  warlike  or  defensive  pur- 
poses. The  first  was  organized  in  1510  bj 
the  pope,  Venice  and  Spain  against  Louis 
XII.  of  France.  But  tne  most  important 
of  all  was  the  holy  UoffuCf  so  called  oy  way 
of  eminence,  which  was  organized  at  Per- 
rone  in  1576,  and  lasted  till  1598,  to  prevent 
the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  of  France  to 
the  throne. 

Holy  Sepulchre,  Knights  of  the.  An 
order  of  knighthood  instituted  probably  by 
Pope  Alexander  VI.,  for  the  guardianship 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the  relief  and 
protection  of  pilgrims.  The  pope  was  orig- 
inally the  grand  master,  but  he  subsequently 
ceded  his  rights  to  the  Guardian  Father  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  knights  must,  by 
the  rules  of  the  order,  be  all  of  noble  de- 
scent ;  they  were  bound  to  hear  mass  daily, 
to  fight,  to  live,  and  to  die  for  the  Christian 
faith,  etc.    In  return  for  these  duties,  the 
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knights  had  the  most  unusual  and  extraor- 
dinary privileges  conferred  on  them;  they 
were  exempt  from  taxation,  could  many, 
and  yet  possess  church  property,  legitimise 
bastards,  cut  down  and  bury  the  l^ies  of 
criminals  who  had  been  hanged.  On  the 
recapture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Turks,  the 
kni^ts  retired  to  Italy,  and  settled  at  Pe- 
rugia. After  a  temporary  union  with  the 
Hospitallers,  the  order  was  reconstructed  in 
1814  both  in  France  and  in  Poland,  and  is 
still  in  existence  within  a  very  small  circle 
of  knights  elected  by  the  Guardian  Father 
from  the  most  respectable  pilgrims  who  come 
to  Jerusalem. 

Holy  Wars.    See  Crusade. 

Homelden.  In  Northumberland,  Eng- 
land, where  the  Scots,  headed  bv  the  Earl 
of  Douglas,  were  defeated  by  the  Percies 
(among  them  Hotspur),  September  14, 1402. 

Home-service.  Consists  in  military  op- 
erations and  arrangements  for  the  immediate 
defense  of  our  own  country,  should  it  be 
threatened  by  invasion,  or  by  domestic  broils 
or  insurrections. 

Homme  d'Armes  {Fr.),  A  military 
phrase  among  the  French,  signifying  a 
gentleman  or  cavalier  who  belonged  to  one 
of  the  old  companies,  was  armed  eap-a^pie^ 
and  always  fought  on  horseback.  In  an- 
cient times,  every  man  of  this  description 
was  accompanied  by  two  horsemen  inde- 
pendent of  his  servants.  One  of  the  mounted 
attendants  was  armed  with  a  cross-bow,  and 
the  other  with  a  common  bow  or  battle-axe; 
so  that  100  hommes  d*anne$  composed  a 
body  of  800  horse.  It  was  a  species  of 
cavalry  which  existed  f^om  the  reien  of 
Louis  XI.  until  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

Honduras.  A  republican  state  of  the 
confederation  of  Central  America;  beine 
bounded  north  by  the  Caribbean  Sea  and 
Bay  of  Honduras,  southeast  by  the  Mos- 
quito Territory  and  Nicaragua,  south  by 
ban  Salvador  and  the  Bay  of  Conchagua, 
on  the  Pacific,  and  west  by  Guatemala. 

Honeycomb.  A  defect  in  guns  resem- 
bling the  cells  of  wax  in  which  the  bee  stores 
her  honey.  These  flaws  in  the  metal  arise 
either  from  careless  or  imperfect  casting,  or 
f^om  lonff  disuse  of  a  gun  and  exposure  to 
damp.  A  honeyoomh^  gun*  is  liable  to 
burst  in  firing. 

Hong-Kong.  An  island  off  the  coast  of 
China ;  was  taken  by  Capt.  Elliott,  August 
28,  1889,  and  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  Jan- 
uary 20,  1841. 

Honi  Soit  Qui  Mai  y  Pens«  (Fr.).  See 
Garter,  Ordsr  of  ths. 

Honor.  In  a  general  acceptation  may  be 
properly  called  a  consciousness  of  worth  and 
virtue  in  the  individual,  and  a  lively  desire 
to  preserve  the  reputation  of  virtue.  As  a 
term,  it  is  variously  used  in  military  life. 
As  a  quality  of  the  mind,  it  cannot  be  too 
much  encouraged  or  too  much  cultivated 
among  military  men  of  all  ranks  and  de- 
scriptions. The  possession  of  it  is  a  guar- 
antee for  good  conduct,  a  bond  of  fidelity, 


and  a  certain  barrier  against  military  cor* 
ruption.  Men  are  excited  to  deeds  of  valor 
and  enterprise  by  a  sense  of  honor,  who 
would  otherwise  remain  inactive,  or  only 
perform  the  mere  drudgery  of  service.  Thb 
term  may  likewise  be  considered  as  esteem, 
reputation,  the  glory  which  is  attached  by 
mankind  to  talents  and  virtues. 

Honor,  Affair  of.  A  transaction  con- 
nected with  a  duel,  or  a  challenge  to  fight 
a  duel ;  a  duel  itself. 

Honor,  Court  of.  Is  a  species  of  board 
of  inquiry,  which  has  not  only  the  power 
of  ascertaining  the  degree  of  guilt  which 
may  be  attached  to  misconduct,  but  of  pro- 
nouncing an  opinion  which  may  or  may  not 
entail  ignominy  upon  the  guilty  persons. 
See  Court  of  Honor. 

Honor,  Debt  of.  An  obligation  which 
among  honorable  men,  especially  ofilcers,  ii 
more  binding  than  those  engagements  or 
contracts  that  are  guaranteed  by  law.  The 
reason  is  manifest. 

Honor,  Point  of.  A  nice  discrimination 
in  matters  affecting  one's  honor.  A  delicacy 
of  feeling,  which  is  generally  acquired  by 
education,  and  strengthened  by  intercourse 
with  men  of  strict  integrity  and  eood  con- 
duct. It  is  likewise  very  frequently  the  off- 
spring of  peculiar  habits,  received  notions, 
and  established  eti<^uettes;  also,  a  minute 
distinction ;  a  punctilio. 

Honor,  Signatures  upon.  Are  instru- 
ments, such  as  declarations  of  officers  on 
vouchers  for  allowances,  pay,  etc.,  that  are 
guaranteed  by  the  names  of  SndividualS| 
without  oath. 

Honor,  Word  of.  A  promise  or  engage- 
ment that  is  made  or  entered  into  by  word 
of  mouth,  the  breach  of  which  entails  dis- 
grace upon  the  violator.  7b  die  upon  the  bed 
of  honor ^  is  a  term  particularly  applied  to 
military  men,  who  die  in  battle  fighting  in 
their  country's  cause. 

Honors  of  War.  A  compliment  granted 
on  capitulation  to  a  garrison  which  has  made 
a  gallant  defense.  The  exact  nature  of  the 
honors  accorded  have  varied  in  different  ages 
and  on  different  occasions.  Ordinarily  they 
are  as  follows:  The  garrison  marches  out 
through  the  gap  in  the  breach,  if  there  is 
one,  with  arms  and  personal  baggage.  The 
drums  beat,  the  colors  fiy,  officers  carry  their 
swords  drawn,  and  the  men  their  bayonets 
fixed.  A  certain  number  of  guns— ordinarily 
two— accompany  the  force,  and  formerly  the 
^nners  carried  lighted  matches.  On  reach- 
ing the  glacis  the  garrison — unless  it  is  one 
of  the  stipulations  that  it  is  to  join  the  main 
army — ^forms  up  and  eronn^  arms,  onl^ 
the  officers  retaining  their  swords,  and  is 
marched  off  under  escort. 

Honv^d.  The  name  given  in  Hungary 
under  the  earlier  kings  to  the  national 
champions.  With  the  disappearance  of 
these,  the  word  too  disappeared ;  but  in  the 
summer  of  1848  it  was  revived,  and  applied 
first  to  those  Hungarian  volunteers  dis- 
patched to  the  south  against  the  Servians, 
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and  8ub«equently,  when  the  war  with  Aus- 
tria Tetiilj  commenced,  to  the  whole  patriotic 
army,  otill,  in  common  parlance,  the  term 
honvM  is  used  only  with  reference  to  the 
Hun^rian  infantry. 

Hood  (Sp.  iapadera).  A  leather  cover  for 
the  stirrup  of  a  saddle. 

Hooghly.  A  town  of  Bengal,  and  the 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  situ- 
ated on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hoc^hly  River, 
27  miles  north  fh>m  Calcutta.  This  place  is 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Portu- 
guese about  1638,  and  after  their  expulsion  in 
1632  by  the  Moeul  troops,  it  became  the 
imperial  port  of  toe  Mogul  empire.  In  1767 
it  was  taken  by  the  British  ;  it  was  retaken 
diortly  after  by  Surajah  Dowlah,  but  ulti- 
mately fell,  after  a  few  months,  into  the 
bands  of  the  British  under  Lord  Olive. 

Hooks.  Pieces  of  bent  iron  fixed  to  the 
transom  pbites  of  a  field-carriage  are  so 
called.  They  serve  to  fix  the  bricoles  or 
ropes  for  drawing  it  occasionally  backwards 
or  forwards. 

Hookum.  An  Indian  word,  signi^ng 
order  or  command. 

Hookumftiaumeh.  In  India,  signifies  a 
letter  of  instructions,  or  the  paper  that  con- 
tains orders. 

Hoplital  (Fr.  KoplUea).  Foot-soldiers 
among  the  Greeks,  who  bore  heavy  armor, 
and  engaged  with  broad  shields  and  long 
spears.  These  took  precedence  of  all  other 
foot-soldiers. 

Horde.  A  wandering  troop  or  gang ;  es- 
pecially a  clai»  or  tribe  of  a  nomadic  peo- 
ple possessing  no  fixed  habitations,  but  mi- 
grating from  place  to  place  for  the  sake  of 
pasturage,  plunder,  or  toe  like  cause. 

Hordeanum.  The  monev  which  the 
Romans  gave  their  cavalry  K>r  the  suste- 
nance of  their  horses. 

Horion  (Fr,),  A  term  which  formerly 
signified  a  helmet,  and  which  in  the  vulgar 
acceptation  of  it  now,  among  the  French, 
means  a  blow  upon  the  head. 

Horizon  (Or.  orixo^  I  bound  or  termi- 
nate). In  astronomy  and  geography,  is  the 
Slane  of  the  ic^eat  circle  of  tne  sphere, 
ividing  the  visible  from  the  invisible  hemi- 
sphere. The  horizon  is  either  aenaibU  or 
ratUmal,  The  sensible  horizon  is  a  plane 
which  is  a  tangent  to  the  earth's  surface  at 
the  place  of  the  spectator,  extended  on  all 
sides  till  it  is  bounded  by  the  sky;  the 
rational  horizon  is  a  plane  parallel  to  the 
former,  but  passing  through  the  centre  of 
the  earth.  Both  the  sensible  and  rational 
horizon  are  relative  terms,  and  change  with 
every  change  of  the  spectator's  position  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth ;  in  all  oases  they  are 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  gravity. 

Horiaontal  Fire.  The  fire  of  guns  and 
howitzers  under  low  angles  of  elevation. 

Horizontal  Plane.  That  which  is  parallel 
to  the  horizon  ;  a  plane  tangent  to  tne  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  at  the  place. 

Horizontal  Range.  In  gunnery,  is  the 
distance  to  which  a  piece  of  ordnance  will 


project  a  ball  on  a  horizontal  plane.  Sup- 
posing no  resistance  fW>m  the  atmosphere, 
the  greatest  range  would  be  when  the  piece 
is  elevated  at  an  angle  of  46^ ;  and  in  all 
other  positions  the  lM>rizontal  range  would 
be  as  the  sine  of  twice  the  angle  of  elevation. 
In  a  resisting  medium  the  maximum  hori- 
zontal range  requires  the  elevation  to  be  less 
than  46®.  It  is  found  by  experience  that, 
with  the  ordinary  velocity,  a  cannon-shot 
ranges  the  farthest  when  the  elevation  of 
the  piece  is  about  3(P. 

Homwork.  A  kind  of  work  in  advance 
of  a  fortification,  akin  to  a  crown-work,  but 
consisting  of  only  one  curtain  and  two  half- 
bastions. 

Hora  dm  Combat.  A  French  military 
phrase,  signifying  that  an  individual  or 
Dody  of  men  are  so  completely  beaten  as 
not  to  be  able  to  maintain  the  field  of  battle. 
Mettre  hora  de  eotnbal,  to  drive  your  oppo- 
nent before  you ;  to  press  him  so  closely  tnat 
he  cannot  make  a  stand  against  you ;  to  put 
him  out  of  the  lists  of  contests.  To  be 
wounded  or  incapable  of  individual  effort^ 
is  also  being  hora  de  combat. 

Horse.  A  military  term  for  a  body  of 
oayalry. 

Horse  Artillery.  Is  that  portion  of  the 
artillery  which  usually  serves  with  cavalry, 
and  in  which  the  cannoneers  are  mounted 
on  horseback,  to  enable  them  to  conform 
with  the  rapid  movements  of  that  arm  of  the 
service.  Possessing,  from  their  lighter  con* 
struction  and  mounted  detachments,  much 
greater  locomotive  powers  than  other  field- 
batteries,  they  are  especially  adapted  for  fol- 
lowing the  rapid  evolutions  of  cavalry,  for 
sudden  attacks  upon  particular  points,  and 
for  supporting  the  advance,  or  covering  the 
retreat  of  an  army. 

Horse,  Associated.  A  body  of  cavalry 
so  called  in  the  days  of  Oromwell.  At  the 
fkmous  battle  of  Naseby  (June  14,  1646), 
which  decided  the  fate  of  Charles  I.,  the 
Associated  Horse  were  posted  in  the  rear  of 
the  right  wing  of  the  Republican  army,  and 
formed  a  part  of  the  reserve.  Cromwell 
commandea  the  cavalry  on  the  right  of  the 
whole,  and  the  Associated  Horse  were  under 
his  immediate  orders. 

Horse,  Cavalry  and  Artillery.  Horses 
generally  make  in  a  minute,  at  ordinary 
pace,  120  steps,  and  they  cover  110  yards; 
at  a  trot,  180  steps,  covering  220  yards ;  and 
at  a  gallop,  100  steps  or  strides,  covering 
862  vards ;  fVom  which  it  would  appear  that 
the  length  of  the  stride  at  the  ordinary  pace 
is  about  0.917  yard,  and  that  the  velocity 
corresponds  to  aoout  1.74  yards  per  second ; 
and  at  a  trot  the  stride  is  about  1.23  yards 
and  the  speed  about  8.68  yards  per  second ; 
and  at  a  ^lop  the  stride  is  about  8.62  yards, 
with  a  speed  of  about  6.87  yards  per  second. 
A  good  horse  carrying  a  weight  of  226 
pounds,  can  travel,  without  over-exertion, 
26  miles  in  a  day  of  fW>m  seven  to  eight 
hours;  his  speed  in  this  case  would  be 
between  1.76  and  1.68  yards  per  second. 
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The  weight  of  an  ayerage-sized  horse  is 
about  from  900  to  1850  pounds.  The  age  of 
the  horse  is  determined  by  the  appearance  of 
the  teeth,  which  vary  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  years  the  animal  has  attained,  and 
may  be  easily  understood  by  a  slight  atten- 
tion to  the  subject;  the  number,  quality, 
and  size  of  the  teeth  indicating  the  respective 
ages.  The  lower  front  teeth  or  nippers  are 
those  by  which  the  age  of  a  colt  is  usually 
determined.  At  two  years  old  these  teeth 
will  be  complete ;  that  is  to  say,  the  colt  will 
have  a  fUll  set,  six  in  number,  of  milch-teeth. 
Between  two  and  three  rears  old  the  two 
centre  teeth  are  displaced,  and  two  perma- 
nent teeth  succeed  them,  easily  distinguished 
firom  colt's  teeth  by  being  broader,  larger, 
and  having  a  dark  cavity  in  the  centre  of 
the  upper  surface.  At  throe  years  old  the 
colt  will  have  in  the  lower  jaw  two  perma- 
nent and  four  colt's  teeth ;  between  the 
third  and  fourth  year  the  next  pair  of  incisor 
teeth  will  be  shed,  and  permanent  •  teeth 
succeed  them.  At  four  years  old  there  will 
be  four  permanent  teeth  in  the  centre,  and 
two  colt's  teeth  at  each  corner  of  the  lower 
law.  Between  the  fourth  and  fifth  year  the 
last  remaining  colt's  nipper,  or  corner  tooth, 
will  be  cast ;  and,  if  a  norse  or  gelding,  the 
tushes,  four  in  number,  will  snow  them- 
selves, two  in  the  upper  and  two  in  the 
lower  jaw.  At  five  years  old  the  horse  will 
have  a  tM  or  complete  set  of  permanent 
teeth  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaws ;  for  the 
same  change  that  takes  place  in  the  lower  is 
developed  m  the  upper  jaw  also.  The  colt 
at  this  age  takes  the  name  of  horse,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  equal  to  all  the  laborious 
duties  expected  fh)m  him.  Although  we 
can  no  longer  judge  of  his  age  by  the  shift- 


ing or  shedding  of  his  teeth,  we  can  form  a 
tolerably  correct  conclusion  fh)m  other  ap- 
pearances of  them.    At  six  years  old  the 


dark  oval-sbaped  mark  in  the  centre  of  the 
two  fVont  nippers,  usually  called  by  horse- 
men *'the  bean,"  will  l>e  nearly  or  quite 
worn  away ;  the  tushes  higher  and  stronger, 
and  the  cavities  of  the  interior  part  of  the 
tooth  more  filled ;  the  two  corner  nippers 
level  with  the  others,  and  equally  developed. 
At  seven  years  old  the  marks  in  the  second 
pair  of  nippers  are  filled  up,  and  the  tushes 
become  more  round  externally  and  inter- 
nally. At  eight  years  old  the  marks  in  the 
comer  nippers  are  worn  out,  and  the  tushes 
more  round  and  blunt.  From  this  age  the 
animal  is  said  to  be,  in  horse  phraseology, 
*'  past  knowledge" ;  and  although  a  tol- 
erably correct  opinion  may  be  formed  for 
many  years  to  come  by  the  appearance  of 
the  upper  jaw  and  other  prognostics,  still 
they  cannot  be  implicitly  relied  on.  It 
often  occurs  at  a  much  earlier  period  that 
the  best  judges  of  age  are  deceived  by  the 
untimely  structural  alteration  of  the  teeth, 
produced  by  mechanical  or  pathological 
causes,  such  as  crib-biting,  biting  the  rack 
or  manger,  eating  hard  food,  etc.  Horses 
used  for  cavalry  in  the  United  States  are 


selected  with  regard  to  climate,  the  Ameri- 
can horse  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
what  is  known  as  the  Mexican  or  bronco, 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  the  power  of 
endurance  of  the  latter  being  much  more 
than  that  of  the  former,  they  are  better 
adapted  to  the  rugged,  arid  country  that  an 
American  cavalry  soldier  has  to  travel  over 
on  the  western  firontier.  For  artillery  large, 
strong  American  horses  are  used.  A  horse 
occupies  a  space  in  the  ranks  of  a  front  of 
40  inches,  a  aepth  of  10  feet ;  in  a  stall,  from 
^  to  H  feet  front;  at  picket  8  feet  by  9. 
(javalry  horses  usually  cnarge  at  the  rate  of 
24  miles  per  hour,  or  one  mile  in  2}  minutes. 
See  Pack  and  Draught  Horses. 

Horse  Guards.  The  name  was  applied  to 
a  large  public  office  in  Whitehall,  London, 
appropriated  to  the  departments  under  the 

feneral-commanding-in-chief;  and  guarded 
y  a  squadron  of  Horse  Guards.  In  1871 
the  headquarters  were  removed  to  Pall 
Mall. 

Horse  Guards,  Royal  (Oxford  Blues). 
Is  the  third  heavy  cavalry  regiment  of  the 
Household  Brigade  (English).  The  regi- 
ment was  raised  in  16i61  from  the  remnants 
of  the  disbanded  army  of  the  late  Common- 
wealth. It  took  part  in  Marlborough 's  cam- 
paigns ;  served  under  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton in  the  Peninsula  and  at  Waterloo,  and 
has  always  been  considered  one  of  the  finest 
heavy  cavalry  corps  in  the  world. 

Horseman.    A  mounted  soldier. 

Horsemanship.  The  act  or  art  of  riding, 
and  of  training  and  managing  horses ;  ma- 
nege. 

Horse-power.  A  measure  for  the  quan- 
tity of  work  of  which  an  engine  or  motor  is 
capable  in  a  given  time.  It  is  88,000  foot- 
pounds in  one  minute. 

Horse-shoe.  In  fortification,  is  a  small 
round  or  oval  work,  with  a  parapet;  gen- 
erally made  in  a  ditch,  or  marsh. 

Horse-tail.  A  Turkish  standard.  Com- 
manders are  distinguished  by  the  number  of 
horse-tails  carried  before  them,  or  planted  in 
front  of  their  tents.  Thus,  the  sultan  has 
seven,  the  grand  vizier  five,  and  the  pashas 
three,  two,  or  one. 

Hospital.  A  place  appointed  for  the  sick 
and  wounded  men,  provided  with  physicians, 
surgeons,  nurses,  servants,  medicines,  beds, 
etc. 

Hospital,  Field.  Is  the  staff  and  appara- 
tus for  the  surgical  treatment  of  the  wounded 
in  the  field,  and  the  locality  assigned  for  the 
resort  of  the  latter  to  obtain  it.  In  the 
United  States  there  is  a  hospital  at  every 
military  post,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  armv  medical  department. 

Hospital,  Regimental.  In  Great  Britain, 
each  regiment  has  a  hospital  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  sick  belonging  to  it.  This  hospi- 
tal is  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  r^- 
mental  surgeon,  who  is  subordinate  to  the 
general  medical  board. 

Hospital  Steward.  In  the  U.  S.  ser- 
vice, is  a  non-commissioned  officer  of  the 
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general  staff,  whose  duty  consists  in  making 
up  prescriptions,  administering  medicines, 
and  in  a  general  supervision  of  the  sick, 
under  the  instructions  of  an  army  medical 
officer. 

Hospital  Tent.  A  large  teni  used  for 
hospital  purposes.    See  Tsnt. 

Hospitallert.  A  celebrated  brotherhood 
founded  at  various  times  and  in  different 
countries  for  the  care  of  the  sick  in  hospitals. 
The  vow  to  devote  themselves  to  this  work 
of  mercy  is,  in  all  these  brotherhoods,  super- 
added to  the  ordinary  vows  of  poverty,  chas- 
tity, and  obedience,  which  are  common  to  all 
the  religious  orders  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  One  of  the  earliest  recorded  in- 
stances of  a  hospital  served  by  such  a  brother- 
hood is  that  of  Constance,  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury. See  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem  and 
Teutonic  Knights. 

Hospodar.  A  title  borne  by  the  govern- 
ors of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  under  the 
Turks.  Although  nominated  by  the  porte, 
they  possessed  f3»olute  power  within  their 
own  dominions.  By  the  treaty  of  Adriano- 
ple  in  1829,  the  principalities  were  placed 
under  Russian  protection,  and  fVom  that 
time  till  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1856,  the  hoe- 
podars  were  virtually  the  nominees  of  Russia. 

Host.  An  army ;  any  large  body  of  men 
assembled  together  in  arms. 

Hostages.  Are  persons  given  in  pledge 
for  the  performance  of  conditions.  When  a 
town  capitulates,  victors  and  vanquished 
usually  give  into  the  custody,  one  of  the  other, 
several  officers,  as  pledges  that  each  partv 
will  duly  carry  out  the  terms  stipulated. 
When  the  terms  are  fulfilled,  the  hostages  are 
exchanged ;  but  if  the  terms  be  evadeid,  the 
opposite  side  holds  the  rieht  to  put  to  death, 
or  otherwise  punish,  the  nostages  in  its  pos- 
session ;  of  late  years  the  practice  is  going 
out  of  use. 

Hostile.  Belonging  to  an  enemy ;  appro- 
priate to  an  enemy;  showing  ill-will  and 
malevolence,  or  a  desire  to  thwart  and  injure ; 
occupied  by  an  enemy  or  a  hostile  people ; 
inimical;  unfriendly;  as,  a  hostile  force, 
hostile  country,  etc. 

Hostilities.  A  rupture  between  the  na- 
tives of  different  countries.  The  first  hostile 
act  that  is  committed  by  either  party  is  con- 
sidered the  commencement  or  hostilities. 
Between  nations,  the  first  act  of  hostility  pre- 
supposes a  declaration  of  war. 

Hosting.  An  encounter ;  a  battle.  A 
muster  or  review.  This  term  is  now  obso- 
lete. 

Hot  Shot.  Shot  made  red-hot  for  the 
purpose  of  setting  fire  to  buildings,  shipping, 
etc.  The  charges  for  hot  shot  are  ftom  one- 
fourth  to  one-sixth  the  weight  of  the  shot. 
With  small  velocities,  the  shot  splits  and 
splinters  the  wood,  so  as  to  render  it  favor- 
aole  for  burning.  With  ^reat  velocity  the 
ball  sinks  into  th«  wood,  is  deprived  of  air 
by  the  closing  of  the  hole,  and  chars  instead 
of  burning  the  surrounding  wood.  It  should 
not  penetrate  deeper  than  10  or  12  inches. 


Red-hot  balls  do  not  set  fire  to  the  wood 
until  some  time  after  their  penetration.  They 
retain  sufficient  heat  to  ignite  wood  after 
having  made  several  ricochets  upon  water. 
The  wads  for  hot  shot  should  be  made  of 
clay  or  hay,  the  latter  to  be  well  soaked  in 
water,  and  before  being  used,  the  water 
pressed  out  of  it  With  proper  precautions 
m  loading,  the  ball  may  be  permitted  to  cool 
in  the  gun  without  igniting  the  charge. 
The  piece,  however,  should  be  fired  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible,  as  the  vapor  would 
diminish  the  strength  of  the  powder.  They 
are  heated  by  means  of  furnaces  erected  for 
the  purpose,  which  hold  sixty  or.  more  shot. 
The  shot  being  placed,  and  the  furnace  cold, 
it  requires  one  nour  and  fifteen  minutes  to 
heat  them  to  a  red  heat ;  but  after  the  fiir- 
nance  is  once  heated,  a  24-pounder  shot  is 
brought  to  a  red  heat  in  twenty-five  minutes. 
Red-hot  shot  is  not  in  general  use. 

Hotchkiss  Projectile.    See  Pbojectile. 

Hotchkiss  Revolving  Cannon.  Consists 
of  five  barrels  grouped  around  a  common 
axis ;  they  are  revolved  in  front  of  a  solid 
breech-block,  which  has  in  one  part  an  open- 
ing to  introduce  the  cartridges,  and  another 
opening  through  which  to  extract  the  empty 
shells.  The  cartridges  are  fired  after  being 
revolved  and  while  motionless  in  front  of  the 
solid  portion  of  the  breech.  In  exterior  as- 
pect It  resembles  the  Gatling  gun,  but  is 
entirely  different  in  its  interior  mechanism* 
See  Machine  Guns. 

Hotchkiss  Rifle.     See  Magazine  Guns. 

H6tel  des  Invalides  {Fr.).  A  spacious 
building  which  was  erected  oy  Louis  XIY. 
in  Paris,  upon  the  river  Seine,  as  a  public 
monument  of  his  charity  and  munificence. 
All  disabled,  infirm,  and  wounded  officers 
and  soldiers  were  received,  lodged,  and  sub- 
sisted durine  the  remainder  of  their  lives 
within  its  walls. 

Hotte  (J^.).  A  sort  of  hand-basket,  which 
is  often  made  use  of  in  the  construction  of 
batteries  and  other  works,  and  serves  to  carry 
earth  from  one  place  to  another.  Hence  the 
word  hod^  a  well-known  machine  for  carry- 
ing bricks. 

Hougines  (JFV.).  Parts  of  ancient  armor 
covering  the  thighs,  legs,  and  arms. 

Hounds.  Are  pieces  of  wood  used  in  the 
construction  of  limbers  for  gun-carriages  to 
qonnect  the  splinter-bar  with  the  axle. 

Hours  of  Sitting  (Courts-martial).  See 
Appendix,  Articles  of  War,  94. 

Household  Troops.    See  Guards. 

Housing.  Cover  or  cloth  over  or  under  a 
horse's  saddle  used  for  cleanliness,  or  as  an 
ornamental  or  military  appendage ;  a  saddle- 
cloth ;  a  horse-cloth. 

Hovritzer  f derived  by  Grimm  and  Littr6 
from  the  Bonemian  haufniecy  <<  catapult"). 
A  short,  light  cannon,  having  a  chamber 
intended  to  throw  large  projectiles  with  com- 
paratively small  charges.  A  howitzer  is  of 
larger  caliber  than  a  gun  of  like  weight ;  is 
mounted  in  a  similar  manner,  and  is  used 
for  shorter  ranges.    It  is  said  to  have  been 
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tint  introduced  by  the  Dutch  in  the  early 
part  of  the  17tb  century,  and  soon  afterward 
came  into  almost  eeneral  use.  The  Russians 
in  1777  introduced  the  lieome,  an  improved 
howitzer.  Howitzers  project  larger  shells 
than  guns  with  which  they  are  associated ; 
are  well  adapted  for  ricochet  Are,  the  de- 
stniction  of  fleld-works,  breaking  do#n 
paliuules,  and  setting  fire  to  buildings ;  and 
the  projectiles  used  are  shells,  spherical-case, 
canister,  grape,  and  carcasses.  Howitzers, 
except  for  siege  and  mountain  service,  are 
no  longer  manufactured  in  the  United  States, 
as  our  present  guns  are  equally  suitable  f<^ 
shell-firing  in  field  or  garrison  service.  Th6 
ones  now  in  use  in  the  U.  S.  service  are 
8-inch  and  24-pounder  mountain  howitzers. 
The  former  is  used  for  sieee  purposes,  and 
for  the  defense  of  ditches  In  fortifications. 
The  24-pounder  flank  defense  howitzer,  now 
out  of  use,  was  formerly  emploved  for  this 
purpose.  The  S-in(^  howitzer  has,  strictly 
speaking,  no  chamber ;  the  bore  is,  however, 
terminated  by  a  semi-ellipsoid,  the  axis  being 
6  inches  in  length.  This  piece  weighs  2600 
pounds,  and  the  shell  (not  filled)  45  pounds. 
The  mountain  howitzer  (12-pounder)  is  a 
small,  light,  bronze  piece  about  8  feet  lone, 
weighing  220  pounds,  capable  of  being  easily 
removed  from  its  carriage,  and  transported 
UDon  the  back  of  a  mule.  The  shell  weighs, 
wnen  strapped  and  charged,  9.85  pounds, 
and  the  maximum  range  of  the  piece  is 
about  1000  yards.  There  are  two  distinct 
kinds  of  carriage  used  with  it,  one  similar 
to  the  carriage  of  the  ordinary  field-piece, 
but  smaller  and  lighter,  the  other  having 
four  wheels  and  eafied  the  prairie  carriage. 
This  piece  has  been  extensively  employed  in 
our  numerous  Indian  wars  upon  tne  plains 
and  mountains  of  the  West,  and  has  done 
good  service. 

Hualpais,  or  Hualapais  Indians.  A 
tribe  of  aborigines  who  are  located  on  the 
Colorado  River  near  the  Mojaves. 

Hub.  The  hilt  of  a  weapon ;  as,  to  drive 
a  dagger  into  a  body  up  to  the  hub. 

Habbardtott.  A  village  of  Rutland  Co., 
Yt.,  about  46  miles  south-southwest  of 
Montpelier.  Here  an  American  force  of 
three  regiments  of  Warner,  Francis,  and 
Hale,  numbering  about  1800,  were  defeated 
by  the  British  under  Col.  Fraser,  July  7, 
1777. 

Hubert,  St.,  Order  of.  The  highest  Ba- 
varian order  of  knighthood,  founded  in 
1444. 

Hubertsberg.  A  village  of  Saxony,  24 
miles  east  from  Leipsic.  The  treaty  of 
peace,  by  which  the  Seven  Years'  War  was 
ended^  was  signed  in  the  royal  castle  of  this 
place  in  1768. 

Hue  and  Cry.  In  Great  Britain,  an  offi- 
cial gazette,  which  serves  to  advertise  de- 
serters from  her  majesty's  service. 

Huguenots.  A  term  (derived  by  some 
from  the  German  Eidgenosseitj  "  confeder- 
ates," by  others  fhnn  Hugues,  a  Genevese 
Calvinist)  applied  to  the  ^formed  party  in 


France,  followers  of  Calvin.  They  took  up 
arms  against  their  persecutors  in  1561.  After 
a  delusive  edict  of  toleration,  a  great  num- 
ber were  massacred  atYassy,  March  1, 1562, 
when  the  civil  wars  began,  which  lasted 
with  some  intermission  till  the  edict  of 
Kantes  in  1598  (revoked  in  1685).  The  mas- 
sacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day,  August  24, 
1572,  occurred  during  a  truce. 

Huissier  d'Annes(^.).  TipstafiT;  an  offi- 
cer formerly  so  called  in  France,  who  was 
attached  to  the  royal  household.  They  were 
at  first  distinguished  by  the  name  of  aergens 
d*ar7ne8f  or  sergeants-at-arms.  Some  were 
directed  to  bear  the  mace  before  the  king 
during  the  day,  and  obtained  on  that  ac- 
count the  appellation  of  huissiers  d^armea; 
in  later  times  they  were  called  the  huiaaierSf 
or  tipstafili  of  the  king's  chamber.  Others 
kept  watch  in  the  king's  bed-chamber  during 
the  ni^ht,  and  were  sworn  to  expose  their 
lives  ror  the  safety  of  his  person,  whence 
they  obtained  the  name  of  archers  de  la 
ffordet  which  term  was  changed  to  gardes  du 
corp9<f  or  body-guards. 

Hulan.    ^  Uhlak. 

Hull,  or  Kingston-upon-HuIl.  A  sea- 
port town  of  England,  in  Yorkshire,  situ- 
ated on  the  g^reat  inlet  of  the  Humber,  at 
the  point  where  it  is  entered  by  the  river 
Hull.  It  is  a  very  ancient  town ;  during 
the  civil  war  it  declared  for  the  Parliament, 
and  sustained  two  severe  sieges  by  the  roy- 
alists. 

Humaiti.  A  strong  post  on  the  river 
Paraguay,  defended  by  a  battery  of  800  can- 
non, and  believed  to  be  impregnable  by  Lo- 
pez, the  president  of  Paraguay ;  was  forced 
by  the  Brazilian  ironclads  February  17, 1868. 
On  the  19th,  Caxias,  the  Brazilian  general, 
stormed  a  work  to  the  north  of  Humaiti, 
and  captured  many  stores. 

Hungary.  A  portion  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire. It  was  a  part  of  the  ancient  Pannonia 
and  Dacia;  was  subjected  to  the  Romans 
about  106,  and  retained  by  them  till  the  8d 
century,  when  it  was  seized  by  the  Goths, 
who  were  expelled  about  876  by  the  Huns, 
under  Attila.  After  his  death  in  458,  the 
G«pid»,  and  in  500  the  Lombards  held  the 
country.  It  was  acquired  by  the  Avars 
about  568,  and  retained  by  them  till  their 
destruction  by  Charlemagne  in  799.  About 
890  the  country  was  settled  by  a  Scythian 
tribe,  named  Vingours,  or  Ungri  (whence 
the  German  name  Ungam)^  and  the  Mag- 
yars of  Finnish  origin.  The  progress  of  the 
Magvars  westward  was  checked  by  their  de- 
feat by  the  emperor  Henry  the  Fowler,  984. 
After  various  changes  of  rulers  it  came  per- 
manentlv  under  the  dominion  of  Austria  in 
1526.  A  revolution  took  place  in  Hungary 
in  1848  under  the  leadership  of  Kossuth. 

Huns.  The  name  of  a  considerable  na- 
tion of  antiquity,  which  from  time  to  time 
made  incursions  on  the  Roman  dominions, 
and  which  eventually,  under  Attila,  the 
most  renowned  of  its  leaders,  brought  in  the 
5th  century  the  Eastern  and  Western  em- 
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piree  to  the  yerse  of  deetruotion.  They 
were  originally  of  Asiatic  origin,  and  prob- 
ably akin  to  the  Scythians  and  Turks.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  4th  centui^  they  set- 
tled along  the  Danuhe,  in  the  territory  aban- 
doned by  the  Goths,  and  subsequently  they 
pressed  onward  towards  Ibrther  conouests. 
In  the  6th  century  they  had  quired  con- 
siderahle  power,  but  after  Attila's  death  it 
was  broken.  Many  of  them  afterwards  took 
seryice  with  the  Ilonians ;  others  Joined  the 
inyaders  from  the  north  and  east  that  were 
attacking  the  moribund  Roman  empire. 

Hunters,  Death-.  Followers  of  an  army, 
who,  after  an  enga^ment,  look  for  dead 
bodies  in  order  to  strip  them. 

Hurdicesu  Ramparts,  scaffolds,  fortiiica- 
tions,  etc 

Hurdles.  In  fortification,  twigs  of  wil- 
low or  osiers,  int^woyen  close  together,  and 
sustained  by  long  stakes.  They  are  made  in 
the  figure  of  a  parallelogram,  in  length  5  or 
6  feet,  in  breadth  8  or  8A.  The  closer  they 
are  wattled  together  the  oetter.  They  senre 
to  reyet,  or  render  batteries  firm,  or  to  con- 
solidate the  passage  oyer  muddy  ditches ;  or 
to  coyer  trayerses  and  lodgments  for  the 
defense  of  the  workmen  against  the  fire- 
works. Hurdles  are  constructed  in  nearly 
the  fame  manner  as  gabions,  excepting  that 
the  pickets  are  plac^  in  a  straight  line  in- 
stead of  a  circle. 

Hurkaru.  A  messenger ;  one  who  brings 
intelligence ;  a  scout. 

Hurl.  To  send  whirling  or  whizzing 
through  the  air;  to  throw  with  yiolence; 
to  driye  with  great  force ;  as,  to  hurl  a  lance, 
•tc 

Huron  Indians  (also  called  Wyandois). 
A  tribe  of  aborigjines  now  almost  extinct, 
who  were  settled  in  Canada  and  in  a  part  of 
the  United  States.  They  fought  against  the 
United  States  in  the  war  of  1812-16. 

Hurst.  A  charge  in  heraldry  represent- 
ing a  small  group  of  trees,  generally  borne 
upon  a  mount  in  oase. 

Hurter,  or  Heurtoir.  A  square  beam 
placed  at  the  foot  of  a  parapet  where  there 
IS  an  embrasure  to  preyent  tne  wheels  of  the 
^n,  when  the  latter  is  run  up,  from  in- 
juring the  interior  slope.  A  short  fascine  or 
military  fa^ot  is  sometimes  substituted  for 
a  beam.  A  hurter  is  placed  on  the  front 
part  of  a  siege  platform,  under  the  wheels. 
The  motion  of  gun-carriages  is  checked, 
front  and  rear,  by  pieces  of  wood  or  iron 
bolted  to  the  top  rails  called  huriers  and 
counter-hurtera. 

Hussar.  A  name  giyen  to  the  national 
cayalr^  of  Hungary  and  Croatia.  They  were 
first  raised  in  1468,  and  received  their  name 
either  from  the  method  in  which  they  were 
called  out,  or  from  the  Tartar  uswar,  which 
signifies  cayalry.  In  the  armies  of  modern 
Europe  hussars  are  light  horse,  and  differ 
from  li^ht  dragoons  only  in  some  peculiari- 
ties of  dress  and  eauipments. 

Hussites.  Is  tne  name  of  the  followers 
of  Huss.    Immediately  after  his  martyrdom 


they  arose  in  Bohemia,  and  took  a  frightful 
revenge  on  the  priests,  monks,  and  prelates 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Wences- 
laus  succeeded,  however,  in  appeasing  the 
storm  by  granting  them  religious  freedom. 
But  when  the  kin^  died  in  1419,  and  the 
pope  issued  an  order  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Hussites  by  force,  a  civil  war  began. 
They  assembled  under  the  leadership  of  John 
Ziska,  on  Mount  Tabor,  captured  Prague, 
pillajTOd  and  burnt  the  monasteries,  and  de- 
feated at  Deutchbrod  in  1422,  and  in  several 
other  minor  encounters,  the  troops  of  Sigis- 
mund,  the  German  emperor  and  heir  of 
Wenceslaus.  Ziska  died  in  1424,  but  his 
successor,  Procopius,  a  former  monk,  was 
still  more  successful.  He  defeated  Sigis- 
mund  at  Miess  and  Tachau,  and  carried  the 
war  into  Austria,  Bavaria,  Franconia,  and 
Saxony.  Meanwhile,  the  Hussites  had  sep- 
arated into  two  parties,  the  Taborites  and 
Calixtines.  In  the  beginning  they  acted  in 
perfect  concert  with  each  other.  But  in 
1488  the  Council  of  Basle  succeeded  in  com- 
ing to  an  agreement  with  the  Calixtines  and 
in  drawing  them  out  of  the  contest;  the 
result  of  which  was  that  the  Taborites  were 
totally  defeated  at  Bomishbrod  in  1484.  Tol- 
eration was  granted,  and  Sigismund  entsred 
Prague,  August  28,  1486.  The  Hussites 
opposed  his  successor,  Albert  of  Austria,  and 
called  Casimir  of  Poland  to  the  throne,  but 
were  defeated  in  1488.  A  portion  of  the 
Hussites  existed  in  the  time  of  Luther,  and 
were  called  **  Bohemian  Brethren." 

Hut.  Is  a  wooden  structure,  more  or  less 
rou^h  in  details,  for  the  bousing  of  troops. 
It  18  substituted  very  often  for  the  tent, 
when  the  sojourn  in  a  camp  or  cantonment 
is  likely  to  be  of  consideration,  as,  for  in- 
stance, through  a  winter, — a  hut,  however 
rude,  which  is  wind-  and  water-tight,  being 
as  superior  in  comfort  to  a  tent  as  the  latter 
is  to  the  open  air.  Huts  may  be  made  of 
almost  any  size,  and  are  sometimes  for  one 
oflScer ;  at  others  for  as  many  as  100  men. 
The  quarters  occupied  by  U.  S.  troops  on 
the  American  frontiers  are  very  frequently 
huts  made  by  the  troops. 

Huy.  A  town  of^  Belgium,  18  miles 
southwest  from  Li^e.  This  town  has  with- 
stood several  sieves.  Its  fortifications  were 
dismantled  in  1718,  but  in  1816  its  castle 
was  rebuilt. 

Hyccara  (now  Muro  di  Carini),  A  town 
of  Sicani,  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily,  west 
of  Panormus.  It  was  taken  by  the  Athe- 
nians and  plundered,  and  its  inhabitants 
sold  as  slaves,  416  B.C. 

Hydaspes.  A  river  in  India,  where 
Alexander  the  Great  defeated  Porus,  after  a 
severely  contested  engagement,  in  827  B.C. 

Hyder.  The  Arabic  term  for  lion.  This 
title  is  frequently  given  to  men  of  rank  in 
India. 

Hydraulic  Jack.  A  powerful  portable 
apparatus  for  moving  heavy  weights  throueh 
snort  distances,  by  an  application  of  the 
principles  of  the  hydrostatic  press.    There 
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are  two  formB,  the  lifting^  and  ptUling-jtick. 
Those  used  in  the  American  military  service 
are  of  80  tons  capacity. 

Hydraulic  L^oading  Apparatus.  The 
apparatus  used  in  manoeuvring  heavy  turret- 
euns  in  the  English  navy,  invented  by  Mr. 
George  Rendel  (a  memlier  of  Sir  William 
Armstrong's  firm),  and  first  tested  in  the 
working  of  a  88-ton  gun  on  the  **  Thun- 
derer." It  was  determined  to  similarly 
equip  the  "Infiexible,"  with  her  80-ton 
armament.  The  apparatus  was  thoroughly 
tested,  in  working  tne  100-ton  guns  delivered 
to  the  Italian  government,  in  experiments 
at  Spezzia,  1876.  The  working  of  the  gun, 
including  all  the  operations  of  loading  and 
sponging,  is  effectea  by  means  of  hydraulic 
pumps,  which  are  all  operated  by  one  small 
steam-engine.  The  gun  is  placed  with  its 
trunnions  resting  on  two  heavy  blocks  of 
metal,  Which,  being  retained  bv  guides,  slide 
on  large  beams  or  girders  built  in  the  floor 
of  the  turret.  In  fron.t  and  rear  of  the 
blocks  are  pistons,  working  in  cylinders  in 
the  direction  of  the  floor-beams.  These 
pistons,  under  the  influence  of  water-pressure, 
move  the  gun  in  and  out  of  battery.  The 
breech  is  raised  and  lowered  by  similar 
means.  When  the  eun  and  trunnion-blocks 
rush  back  under  the  impulse  of  the  recoil 
from  firing,  the  water  in  tne  rear  cylinders  is 
forced  out  through  escape- valves,  which  are 
held  down  by  springs  under  a  tension  of  50 
atmospheres.  The  recoil  is  thus  checked 
in  the  space  of  8  or  4  feet.  If  a  larger 
charge  is  used  the  tension  of  the  springs 
can  be  increased.  The  springs  only  come 
into  play  in  resisting  the  desperate  force  of 
recoil.  The  water  pumped  into  the  cylinders 
(a  valve  at  the  rear  opening  outwards  beinf 
raised)  is  sufiScient  to  run  the  gun  forward 
without  displacing  the  recoil-valves,  the 
working-pressure  required  being  less  than 
60  atmospheres. 

When  the  gun  is  to  be  loaded,  it  is  run 
forward  and  the  muzzle  depressed  till  it  is 
in  ft'ont  of  an  armored  hood,  which  shields 
an  iron  door  in  the  main  deck.  The  door 
slides  back,  a  sponge  appears  on  the  end  of  a 
stafi*,  which  enters  the  bore  and  lengthens 
itself  like  a  telescope  till  the  bottom  is 
reached,  when,  in  obedience  to  the  touch  of 
a  valve,  a  fiood  of  water  is  ejected  from  the 
sponge  to  extinguish  fire  and  wash  the  bore. 
The  shot  and  cartridge  next  appear,  lifted 
ft'om  below  on  a  small  truck,  wnich  is  run 
out  on  a  trap-door.    The  cartridge  is  lifted 


in  front  of  the  muzzle,  the  sponge — now 
converted  into  a  rammer — pushes  it  a  short 
distance  into  the^un,  is  then  withdrawn,  and 
when  the  shot  rises  pushes  both  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bore.  The  sponge  is  then  with- 
drawn below  deck  and  the  trap  closes.  Each 
of  these  movements  is  effected  entirely  by 
water-pressure,  the  course  of  the  water  and 
the  corresponding  operation  being  deter- 
mined by  manipulatme  the  proper  valve. 
The  power  is  supplied  by  a  small  steam- 
engine  specially  desired  for  the  purpose. 
Wnen  no  manoeuvre  is  to  be  performed,  the 
engine  occupies  itself  in  pumpine  water 
from  the  tank  against  the  recoil-valves. 
When  the  pressure  rises  above  60  atmos- 
pheres these  valves  allow  a  small  quantity 
to  escape,  which  runs  back  into  the  tank. 
The  engine  barely  moves  in  this  work. 
When  any  manoeuvre  is  to  be  performed, 
such  as  running  the  gun  forward,  a  handle 
is  touched,  the  cylinder- valves  open  a  passage 
to  the  water,  and,  the  enormous  resistance 
being  removed,  the  engine  rattles  with 
energy,  and  the  gun  moves  forward  as  by 
magic.  The  valve  being  closed  by  the  oper- 
ator, the  engine  returns  to  its  sisyphean 
labor  of  pumping  water  against  the  loaded 
valves  till  some  new  outlet  gives  it  a  specific 
task. 

Every  part  of  this  apparatus,  notwith- 
standing Its  provisional  mounting,  worked 
perfectly  in  the  experiments  at  Spezzia. 

The  only  defect  in  the  principle  was  de- 
veloped by  the  bursting  of  one,  the  88-ton 
gun  of  the  "  Thunderer"  (January  2, 1879), 
which  was  worked  by  this  apparatus.  The 
disaster  has  been  generally  attributed  to  the 
presence  in  the  gun  of  a  double  charge  of 
t>oth  shot  and  powder.  This  could  hardly - 
have  occurred  in  hand-loading.  Steps  have 
been  taken  to  remedy  the  apparatus  in  this 
regard. 

Hygrometer.  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  d^pree  of  moisture  of  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Hygrometer,  Danleira.  A  form  of  hy- 
grometer consisting  of  a  bent  glass  tube  ter- 
minating in  two  bulbs,  the  one  covered  with 
muslin,  the  other  of  black  glass,  and  con- 
taining ether  and  a  thermometer.  Ether 
being  poured  on  the  muslin,  the  black  ball, 
cooled  Dy  the  evaporation  of  the  ether  within, 
is  soon  covered  with  dew,  at  which  moment 
the  receding  of  the  inclosed  thermometer, 
compared  with  that  of  another  in  the  air, 
gives  the  dew  point. 
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Iap3rdes.  A  warlike  and  barbarous  peo- 
ple in  the  north  of  Illyricum,  between  the 
rivers  Arsia  and  Tedanius;  were  a  mixed 
race,  partly  Illyrian  and  partly  Celtic,  who 
tattocNsd  their  bodies.  They  were  subdued 
by  Augustus.  Their  country  was  called 
laiydia. 

lazyges.  A  powerful  Sarmatian  people, 
who  orieinally  dwelt  on  the  coast  of  the 
Pontus  Euxinus  and  the  Palus  Meotis ;  but 
in  the  reij^n  of  Claudius  settled  near  the 
Quad!  in  Dacia,  in  the  country  bounded  by 
the  Danube,  the  Theiss,  and  the  Sarmatian 
Mountains.  The  lazyges  were  in  close  alli- 
ance with  the  Quadi,  along  with  whom  they 
frequently  attacked  the  ]£>man  dominions, 
especially  Mcesia  and  Pannonia.  In  the  6th 
century  they  were  conquered  by  the  Goths. 

Ice.  In  high  latitudes,  during  the  win- 
ter, rivers  are  frequently  covered  with  ice  of 
sufficient  thickness  to  sustain  the  heaviest 
loadsAl'his  means  of  communication  should 
be  used  with  groat  circumspection.  A 
change  of  temperature  may  not  only  sud- 
denly destroy  tnis  natural  bridge,  but  ren- 
der the  river  impassable  by  any  method  for 
a  considerable  time  in  consequence  of  the 
floating  ice. 

The  thickness  of  ice  should  be,  to  allow 
^Ihe  passage  of  infantry  in  single  file  on  a 
line  of  planks,  and  2  yards  apart,  2  inches ; 
cavalry  or  light  guns,  with  intervals,  4 
inches ;  12-pounder  field-pieces,  unlimbered 
and  on  sleds,  5  inches;  Impounder  field- 
pieces,  limbered  and  drawn  by  horses,  with 
intervals  between  pieces,  6  to  7  inches.  Ice 
when  10  to  12  inches  thick  bears  the  heaviest 
loads.  Two  tracks  of  planks  laid  on  the  ice 
for  the  carriage-wheels  to  run  on,  may  be 
employed  when  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  its 
strength,  or  the  wagon  may  be  transformed 
into  a  sort  of  sled  by  fastening  two  planks 
under  the  wheels. 

The  thickness  of  the  ice  may  be  increased, 
when  the  temperature  is  low  enough,  by 
throwing  water  on  it. 

When  the  river  is  frozen  on  each  side,  but 
open  in  the  middle  in  consequence  of  the 
velocity  of  the  current,  a  boom  stretched 
across  the  open  space  will  often  check  the 
velocity  sufficiently  to  cause  the  water  to 
Areeze. 

Iceni.  A  British  tribe  which  inhabited 
chiefly  Suffolk  and  Norfolk.  In  61,  headed 
by  Boadicea,  their  queen,  they  marched 
southwards  and  destroyed  Yerulam,  Lon- 
don, and  other  places,  with  great  slaughter 
of  the  Bomans,  but  were  defeated  by  Sueto- 
nius near  London,  and  their  queen  slain. 
16 


Ich  Dien.  I  serve ;  the  motto  under  the 
plume  of  ostrich  feathers  found  in  the  hel- 
met of  the  king  of  Bohemia  after  he  was 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Cr6cy,  at  which  he 
served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  French  army, 
August  26, 1846.  Edward  the  Black  Prince, 
in  veneration  of  his  fiither,  Edward  III., 
who  commanded  that  day,  though  the  prince 
won  the  battle,  adopted  this  motto,  which 
has  since  been  borne  with  the  feathers  by 
the  heirs  to  the  crown  of  England ;  but  not 
as  prince  of  Wales,  which  many  have  erro- 
neously maintained. 

Ichnse,  or  Ischnse.  A  Greek  city  in  the 
north  of  Mesopotamia,  founded  by  the  Mace- 
donians; was  the  scene  of  the  first  battle 
between  Crassus  and  the  Parthians.  in  which 
the  former  gained  the  victory.  According 
to  Appian,  the  Parthians  soon  after  defeated 
the  Romans  near  the  same  spot. 

Ichnography.  The  plan  or  representa- 
tion of  the  length  and  breadth  of  a  fortifica- 
tion, the  distinct  parts  of  which  are  marked 
out  either  on  the  ground  itself,  or  on  paper. 
A  plan  upon  the  correct  principles  of  ich- 
nography represents  a  worK  as  it  would  ap- 
pear ii  it  were  leveled  to  its  foundations,  and 
shows  only  the  expanse  of  ground  on  which 
it  had  been  erected^  The  science  does  not 
represent  either  the  elevation  or  the  differ- 
ent parts  belonging  to  a  fortification.  This 
properly  comes  under  the  title  "profile," 
which  does  not,  however,  include  length. 

Iconium  (now  Konieh).  A  town  of  Asia 
Minor,  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake 
Trogitis,  about  120  miles  inland  from  the 
Mediterranean.  In  ancient  times  it  was  fa- 
mous as  the  capital  of  Lycaonia,  and  from 
1087  to  1229  it  was  the  seat  of  a  Seljuk  sul- 
tanate. In  December,  18d2,  a  battle  was 
fought  here,  in  which  Ibrahim  Pasha  com- 
pletely defeated  the  Turkish  army. 

Idaho.  A  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  British  posses- 
sions, on  the  east  by  Montana  and  Dakota, 
and  on  the  south  by  Nevada  and  Utah.  It 
was  organized  in  1868,  and  has  frequently 
been  the  scene  of  Indian  troubles. 

Idsted.  A  village  of  Selswick.  A  battle 
was  fought  here  in  1850,  between  the  Danes 
and  Schleswis-Holsteiners,  in  which  the 
latter  were  defeated. 

I|^tion  (Lat.  ignisy  "  flre'O*  The  act  of 
setting  fire  to,  or  of  taking  fire  ;  as  opposed 
to  combustion  or  burning,  which  is  a  conse- 
quence of  ignition.  By  ignition  of  gun- 
powder is  understood  the  setting  on  fire  of  a 
particular  point  of  the  charge. 

Ilerda  (now  Lerida),    A  town  of  the  Iler- 
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getes,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  situated 
on  a  height  ahove  the  river  Sicoris  (now 
Segre).  It  wa«  afterwards  a  Roman  colon v, 
but  in  the  time  of  Ausonius  had  ceased  to  be 
a  place  of  importance.  It  was  here  that 
African  us  and  Petreius,  the  legates  of  Pom- 
pey,  were  defeated  by  CsBsar,  49  B.C. 

Illinois.  One  of  the  Central  States  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi,  and  one  of  the  most  fertile  in 
the  Union,  having  scarcely  any  soil  which 
is  uncultivahle.  It  was  originally  settled 
bv  the  French,  but  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  in  1768,  becoming  the  property  of 
the  United  States  at  the  Revolution.  It  was 
organized  as  a  State  December  8,  1818,  and 
during  the  civil  war  was  a  staunch  supporter 
of  the  Union. 

Illinois  Indians.  A  confederacy  of  Indian 
tribes,  mostly  of  Algonkin  stock,  who  for- 
merly inhabited  the  State  now  known  by 
their  name.  Very  few  relics  of  these  tribes 
now  exist. 

Illustrious.  Conferring  lustre  or  honor ; 
brilliant ;  renowned ;  as,  illustrious  deeds  or 
titles. 

lllyricum,  or  lUyria.  Is  the  Roman  name 
of  a  countrv  whose  limits  in  ancient  times 
varied  considerably.  It  was  inhabited  by  a 
savage  tribe,  who  were  much  addicted  to 

Siracy  and  robbery.  In  869  B.C.  Philip  of 
lacedon  conquered  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  country,  now  Albania,  and  it  was  incor- 
porated with  Macedonia.  The  Illyrians 
were  brought  into  a  collision  with  the  Ro- 
mans on  account  of  their  piracy,  which  led 
to  their  subjugation  about  two  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  They  made  numer- 
ous efforts  to  shake  off  the  Roman  yoke,  but 
were  always  defeated,  and  the  country  be- 
came a  most  important  province  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  comprising  the  territory  repre- 
sented in  modern  times  by  Croatia,  Dalma- 
tia,  Herzegovina,  Montenegro,  nearly  all 
Bosnia,  and  a  part  of  Albania.  On  the  di- 
vision of  the  Roman  empire,  it  shared  in  the 
vicissitudes  that  followed  that  act.  A  decree 
of  Napoleon,  on  October  14,  1809,  ga^  the 
name  of  Illyrian  provinces  to  Carniola, 
Dalmatia,  and  other  countries  from  the 
Adriatic  Sea  to  the  Save,  theni)elonging  to 
the  French  empire.  At  his  fall  these  pro- 
vinces were  united  as  a  kingdom  to  the  Aus- 
trian empire,  and  some  alterations  were 
made  in  its  boundaries,  especially  by  the 
restoration  to  Hungary  of  what  had  formerly 
belonged  to  it,  and  the  annexation  of  the 
whole  of  Carinthia. 

Ilmenau.  A  town  of  Saxe-Weimar,  on 
the  Ilm,  18  miles  west  from  Weimar.  A 
battle  was  fought  by  the  united  forces  of  the 
Russians  and  Saxons  against  the  Swedes 
near  this  town  in  1706. 

Imbannered.    Furnished  with  banners. 

Imbellic.  Not  warlike  or  martial.  This 
term  is  now  obsolete. 

Imbody.    See  Embody. 

Imbrued,  or  Embrued.  An  expression 
used  in  heraldry  to  signify  bloody,  or  drop- 


ping with  blood.  Weapons  thus  blazoned 
are  drawn  with  drops  of  blood  falling  from 
them. 

Imeritia.  Formerly  an  independent 
Transcaucasian  territory,  now  part  of  the 
government  of  Kutais.  Its  history  as  an  in- 
dependent dominion  commenced  from  about 
the  beginning  of  the  15th  century,  and  was 
long  marked  by  internal  dissensions.  In 
1746,  Solomon  I.  was  proclaimed,  but  his 
nobles  revolting  shortly  after,  and  aided  by 
the  Turks,  detnroned  him.  Solomon  ap- 
plied for  help  to  Russia,  and  in  1769,  Count 
Todtlen,  at  the  head  of  a  Russian  force, 
entered  Emeritia,  restored  the  king,  and 
drove  back  the  Turks.  The  civil  dissensions 
of  this  province,  however,  continued,  and  at 
last,  in  1810,  after  having  long  acknowl- 
edged allegiance  to  Russia,  it  was  formally 
incorporated  in,  and  proclaimed  a  province 
of  that  empire. 

Immailed.  Wearing  mail  or  armor  \  clad 
in  armor.    This  term  is  now  obsolete. 

Immartial.  Not  martial;  not  warlike. 
This  term  is  now  obsolete. 

Immortals.  In  antiquity,  the  name  of  a 
bodv  of  10,000  troops,  constituting  the  guard 
of  tne  king  of  Persia ;  so  called  because  they 
were  always  of  the  same  number ;  for  as  soon 
as  any  of  them  died,  the  vacancy  was  im- 
mediately filled  up.  They  were  >distin- 
guished  from  all  tne  other  troops  by  the 
richness  of  their  armor,  and  still  more  by 
their  bravery.  The  same  term  was  applied 
to  the  life-guards  of  the  Roman  emperors. 

Imola.  A  fortified  town  of  Ravenna,  a 
province  of  Italy,  on  a  small  island  in  the 
fiver  Santerno;  it  is  defended  by  a  strong 
castle.  This  town  was  founded  by  the  Lom- 
bards on  the  ruins  of  Forum  Cornelii,  de- 
stroyed by  Justinian,  and  was  afterwards 
successively  held  by  different  chiefs  who 
ruled  in  Central  Italy.  Julius  II.  annexed 
it  to  the  States  of  the  Church,  but  it  was 
delivered  from  the  papal  yoke  when  Ra- 
venna declared  for  annexation  to  Sardinia 
in  1859. 

Impact.  In  gunnery,  the  single  instan- 
taneous blow  or  stroke  of  a  body  in  motion 
against  another  either  in  motion  or  at  rest. 

Impale.  In  heraldry,  to  arrange  two 
coats  of  arms  side  by  side  in  one  shield  di- 
vided per  pale.  It  is  usual  thus  to  exhibit 
the  conjoined  coats  of  husband  and  wife,  the 
husband's  arms  occupying  the  dexter,  or 
right  side,  and  the  wire's  the  sinister,  or  left 
side,  of  the  escutcheon. 

Impedimenta.  The  accompaniments  to 
an  army  received  from  the  Romans  the 
name  of  impedimenta.  They  consist  in 
transportation  of  munitions,  equipments, 
provisions,  hospital  supplies,  tents,  engineer- 
ing tools,  bridge  equipage,  and  boats,  bag- 
gage, cooking  utensils,  etc.,  necessary  for  the 
use  of  an  army  moving  against  an  enemy. 
This  requires  the  use  of  large  numbers  of 
wagons  and  of  draught  animals,  or  ship- 
ping, and  necessarily  impedes  the  movement 
of  an  army.    See  BAoaAOE. 
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Impenetrable.  Incapable  of  being  pene- 
trated or  pierced,  not  aamitting*  the  passage 
of  other  bodies,  not  to  be  enter^ ;  as,  an  im- 
penetrable shield. 

Imperator.  An  old  Roman  title  signify- 
ing commander,  which  was  applied  to  tne 
rulers  of  provinces,  consuls,  pro-consuls,  etc., 
or  to  anybody  who  had  an  imperiuni  as- 
sigiled  him.  After  a  victor^r  the  Roman 
soldiers  frequently  saluted  their  commander 
by  this  title, 
"imperial   Guards.     See    Guards,    Im- 

PSBIAL. 

Imperialists.  This  word  was  chiefly  ap- 
plied to  the  subjects  of,  or  forces  employed 
by  the  house  of  Austria,  when  opposed  to 
the  troops  of  other  German  powers. 

Imperil.    To  bnn^  into  perils  to  endanger. 

Impetuous.  Rushing  with  force  and  vio- 
lence, moving  with  impetus,  furious,  forcible  ; 
as,  the  troops  went  pouring  forward  with  im- 
petuous speed. 

Impetus.  In  gunnery,  the  altitude 
through  which  a  heavy  body  must  fall  to 
acquire  a  velocity  equal  to  that  with  which 
a  ball  is  discharged  from  a  piece. 

Implement.  Whatever  may  supply  a 
want,  especially  an  instrument  or  utensil  as 
supplying  a  requisite  to  an  end ;  as,  the  im- 
plements of  war. 

Implements,  Equipments,  and  Ma- 
chines. In  artillery,  the  two  former  are 
employed  in  loading,  pointing,  and  firing 
cannon,  and  in  the  mechanical  manoeuvres 
of  artillery  carriages,  the  latter  to  mount 
and  dismount  cannon  from  their  carriages, 
and  to  transport  artillery  material  from  one 
part  of  a  work  to  another.  The  implement 
for  loading  cannon  are,  (1)  The  rammer- 
head,  a  short  cylindrical  piece  of  beech  or 
other  tough  wood,  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  long 
stick  of  ash,  called  a  staff,  employed  to  push 
the  charge  to  its  place  in  the  bore  or  chamber 
of  a  cannon.  (2)  The  sponge,  a  woolen  brush 
attached  to  the  end  of  a  staff,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cleaning  the  interior  of  cannon  and 
extinguishing  any  burning  fragments  of  the 
cartridge  that  may  remain  after  firing.  In 
the  field  and  mountain  services,  the  rammer- 
head  and  sponge  are  attached  to  the  opposite 
ends  of  the  same  shaft;  in  the  siege  and 
sea-coast  services,  they  are  attached  to  sepa- 
rate staves,  except  for  howitzers,  in  which 
they  are  combined.  (8)  The  UuUe,  a  copper 
scoop  attached  to  the  end  of  a  staff  for  the 
purpose  of  withdrawing  the  projectile  of  a 
ioaoed  piece.  (4)  The  worm,  a  species  of 
double  cork-screw  attached  to  a  staff,  used  in 
field  and  £>iege  cannon  to  withdraw  a  car- 
tridge. (6)  The  ffunner's  haversack  (which 
see).  (6)  The  pass-box,  a  wodden  box  closed 
with  a  lid  and  carried  by  a  handle  attached 
to  one  end.  In  siege  and  sea-coast  service, 
where  the  cartridge  is  large,  it  takes  the 
place  of  the  haversack.  (7)  The  itUte-pouch 
or  primer-vouch,  a  small  leather  pouch  at^ 
tacned  to  tne  cannoneer  by  a  waistbelt.  It 
contains  the  friction-tubes,  lanyard,  priming- 
wire,  thumb-stall,  etc     (8)  The  bucLge-barrel 


(which  see),  (tl)  The  iirimt»i^twr«,  used  to 
pick  a  hole  in  a  cartridge  for  the  passage  of 
the  flame  from  the  vent.  (10)  The  thumb- 
siall,  a  buckskin  cushion  attached  to  the 
thumb  or  finger  to  close  the  vent  in  sponging 
and  loading.  (11)  The  fuze-setter,  a  brass 
drift  for  driving  a  wooden  fuze  into  a  shell. 
(12)  The  fuze-maUet,  made  of  hard  wood,  and 
used  in  connection  with  the  setter.  (18) 
The  fuze-saw,  a  10-inch  tenon  saw  for  cutting 
wooden  or  paper  fuzes  to  the  required  length. 
(14)  The  fiue-gimlet,  sometimes  employed 
in  place  of  the  saw  to  o^n  a  communication 
with  the  fuze  composition.  (15)  The/u2e- 
auger^  an  instrument  for  regulating  the  time 
of  burning  of  a  fiize  by  removing  a  certain 
portion  of  the  composition  from  the  exterior. 
For  this  purpose  it  has  a  movable  graduated 
scale,  which  regulates  the  depth  to  which 
the  auger  should  penetrate.  (16)  The/uze- 
ra^,  a  coarse  file  employed  in  fitting  a  fuze- 
plug  to  a  shell.  (\1)  The  fuze-plug  reamer, 
used  to  enlarge  the  cavity  of  a  fuze-plug 
after  it  has  been  driven  into  a  projectile,  to 
enable  it  to  receive  a  paper  fuze.  (18)  The 
shell-plug  screw,  a  wockI  screw  with  a  handle, 
used  to  extract  a  plug  from  a  fuze-hole. 
(19)  The  fuze-extractor,  worked  by  a  screw, 
and  is  a  more  powerful  instrument  than  the 
preceding ;  it  is  used  for  extracting  wooden 
fuzes  from  loaded  shells.  (20)  The  fuze- 
wrench,  made  in  the  form  of  a  cross  or  T- 
shaped,  to  unscrew  percussion  fUzes.  (21) 
The  mortar-scraper,  a  slender  piece  of  iron 
with  a  spoon  at  one  end  and  a  scraper  at  the 
other,  for  cleaning  the  chamber  of  a  mortar. 
(22)  The  gunner^ s  sleeves,  made  of  flannel 
or  serge;  they  are  drawn  over  the  coat- 
sleeves  of  the  gunner  to  prevent  them  from 
being  soiled  while  loading  a  mortar.  (28) 
The  funnel,  made  of  copper,  and  used  in 
pouring  the  bursting  charge  into  a  shell. 
(24)  The  powder-mMLsures,  made  of  copper, 
of  cylindrical  form,  and  of  various  sizes, 
for  tne  purpose  of  determining  the  charges 
of  shells  and  cannon  by  measurement.  (26) 
The  lanyard,  a  cord,  one  end  of  which  has 
a  small  iron  hook,  and  the  other  a  wooden 
handle.  It  is  used  to  explode  the  friction- 
tubes  with  which  cannon  for  the  land  ser- 
vice are  now  fired.  (26)  The  gunner^s  gimlet 
and  vent-punch,  used  in  boring  out  the  vent 
when  it  oecomes  foul.  (27)  Gunner^s  pin^ 
eers  (which  see).  (28)  The  shell-hooks,  an 
instrument  made  to  fasten  into  the  ears  of  a 
shell,  for  the  purpose  of  lifting  it  to  the 
muzzle  of  the  piece.  (29)  The  tow-hook,  in 
field  service,  used  in  unpacking  ammunition 
and  taking  projectiles  from  the  chest.  The 
implements  for  pointing  are:  the  gunner^s 
level,  gunner's  quadrant,  the  breech-sight,  the 
pendulum-hausse,  and  elevating  arc.  (See 
appropriate  headings.)  The  tangent-seale,  a 
brass  plate,  the  lower  edge  of  which  is  cut 
to  the  curve  of  the  base-ring  of  the  piece, 
and  the  upper  formed  into  offsets  which  cor- 
respond to  differences  of  elevation  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  degree.'  It  is  used  in  pointing  by 
placing  the  curved  edge  on  the  base-ring, 
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with  the  radius  of  the  offset  correspondine 
with  the  highest  point  of  the  ring,  and 
sighting  over  the  centre  of  the  oflbet,  and 
the  highest  point  of  the  swell  of  the  muzzle. 
The  principal  manoeuvring  implements  are : 
the  trail  handspike,  the  manoeuvring  hand" 
spike,  the  shod  handspike,  the  tnick  hand- 
spike, the  roller  handspike  (see  Haitdspikx)  ; 
tne  vroUmge,  a  stout  rope  used  to  connect 
the  lunette  of  the  carriage  and  pintle-hook 
of  the  limher  to  move  the  piece  short  dis- 
tances without  limber;  the  sponge-hucket, 
made  of  sheet-iron,  for  washing  the  bore  of 
the  piece ;  the  iar-bueket,  also  made  of  sheet- 
iron,  for  carrying  grease  for  the  wheels;  the 
wateHng  bucket,  made  of  sole-leather,  for 
watering  the  horses ;  the  water-buckets,  made 
of  wood  and  bound  with  iron  hoops.  These 
are  of  two  kinds,— one  for  the  traveling- 
forge,  and  the  other  for  the  service  of  gar- 
rison batteries.  The  drag-rope,  used  when 
necessary  to  employ  a  number  of  men  in 
hauling  loads,  or  extricating  a  carriage  from 
a  difficult  part  of  the  road.  It  has  a  hook 
at  one  ena,  a  loop  at  the  other,  and  six 
wooden  handles  placed  about  4  feet  apart. 
The  men^s  harness,  similar  to  the  drag-rope, 
except  that  the  rope  is  stouter,  and  the 
handles  are  replaced  by  leather  loops  which 
pass  over  the  shoulders  of  the  men,  to  en- 
able them  to  exert  their  strength  to  advan- 
tage. The  bill-hook,  or  hand-oill,  used  for 
cutting  twigs.  The  sereto-jack,  a  lifting- 
machine  composed  of  a  screw  worked  by  a 
movable  nut  supported  on  a  east-iron  stand. 
It  is  used  in  greasing  carriage-wheels.  Ar- 
tillery machines  comprise  the^n  (see  Gin), 
the  sling-cart  (see  Hand-slino-cabt),  the 
casemate  truck,  the  hand-cart  (see  Hand- 
cabt),  the  lifting-iack,  and  the  lever-jack. 
The  casemate  truck  is  composed  of  a  stout 
frame  of  wood  mounted  on  three  barbette 
traverse-wheels,  and  is  employed  to  move 
cannon  and  carriages  through  posterns  and 
along  casemate  galleries.  The  lifting-lack 
is  a  small  but  powerful  screw,  worked  by  a 
geared  nut  It  is  useful  when  the  space  for 
manoBuvrinff  is  small,  and  the  number  of 
men  limited.  If  the  weight  to  be  raised  is 
stipiciently  high,  the  lifting  power  is  applied 
at  the  top ;  if  it  be  low,  it  is  applied  at  the 
foot.  Tne  lever-Jack  is  anotner  but  less 
powerfiil  apparatus  for  lifting.  It  consists 
of  a  lever  of  wood  resting  on .  a  bolt,  which 
passes  through  holes  in  two  uprights.  The 
neight  of  the  bolt  is  varied  by  passing  it 
through  different  holes  in  the  uprights  (eight 
in  number),  and  the  power  of  the  lever  is 
regulated  by  a  notched  piece  of  cast  iron 
screwed  to  Uie  under  side  of  the  lever. 

Implements,  Re-loading.  See  R]s-loai>- 
jiKO  Implemsnts. 

Impregnable.  Not  to  be  stormed,  or  taken 
by  assault ;  incapable  of  being  reduced  by 
force ;  able  successfully  to  resist  attack ;  as, 
an  impregnable  fortress. 

Impregnably.  In  an  impregnable  man- 
ner ;  in  a  manner  to  deQr  force ;  as,  a  place 
impregnably  fortified. 


Impress.    To  compel  any  person  to  serve. 

Impression.  The  effect  of  an  attack  upon 
any  place  or  body  of  soldiers. 

Imprisonment.  Officers  may  be  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  bv  a  general  court-martial 
in  any  case  where  the  court  may  have  discre- 
tionary authority.  General,  garrison,  and 
regimental  courts-martial  may  sentence  sol- 
diers to  imprisonment,  solitary  or  otherwise, 
with  or  without  hard  labor,  for  various  of- 
fenses enumerated  in  the  Articles  of  War.  A 
garrison  or  regimental  court-martial,  in 
awarding  imprisonment,  is  limited  to  a  pe- 
riod not  exceeding  thirty  days.  When  a 
court  awards  solitary  imprisonment  as  a  pun- 
ishment, it  is  necessary  that  the  words  ''soli- 
tary confinement"  should  be  expressed  in  the 
sentence.  Xhe  legal  imprisonment  in  the 
United  States  is  confinement,  solitary  con- 
finement, and  confinement  on  bread  and 
water ;  confinement  on  bread  and  water  shall 
not  extend  over  fourteen  days  at  a  time,  with 
intervals  between  the  periods  of  such  con- 
finement not  less  than  such  periods,  and  not 
exceeding  eighty-four  days  in  any  one  year. 

Impulse.  The  act  of  impelling,  or  driv- 
ing onward  with  sudden  force ;  impulsion ; 
the  action  of  a  force  so  as  to  produce  motion 
suddenlv,  or  without  appreciable  loss  of  time. 
Also  sudden  motion  exciting  to  action  ;  hasty 
inclination;  infiuence  acting  unexpectedly, 
or  with  momentary  force ;  impression ;  in- 
stigation ;  as,  the  troops  moved  forward  with 
one  impulse. 

In  Battery.  The  position  of  field-guns 
when  unlimbered  and  prepared  for  action. 
Also  applied  to  heavy  guns  when  in  the 
firing  position ;  also  the  command  for  the 
movement  in  both  cases.  Heavy  guns  are 
**fh>m  battery"  when  in  the  loading  posi- 
tion. 

In  Gear.  A  command  in  the  service  of 
heavy  guns,  to  cause  the  eccentrics  of  the 
truck- wheels  to  be  thrown  in  gear.  Also 
refers  to  the  position  of  the  eccentrics  when 
the  command  is  executed. 

In  Line.  Refers  to  the  formation  of 
troops  when  posted,  or  marching,  with  ex- 
tended f^ont. 

Inaccessible.  A  general  term  for  any 
distance  or  height  which  cannot  be  ap- 
proached for  any  military  purposes. 

Inactive.  Not  disposed  to  action  or  effort ; 
not  diligent  or  industrious ;  not  busy ;  idle ; 
as,  an  inactive  officer. 

Inca.  A  king  or  prince  of  Peru,  before 
the  conquest  of  that  country  by  the  Span- 
iards. 

Incapable.  A  term  of  disgrace,  f  requen  tly 
annexed  to  military  sentences,  when  an  offi- 
cer has  been  cashiered  by  the  sentence  of  a 
general  court-martial,  and  rendered  incapa- 
ole  of  ever  serving  his  country  in  either  a 
civil  or  military  capacity. 

Incendiary  Compositions.  Used  to  set 
fire  to  buildings,  shipping,  etc.,  Jiave  been 
known  and  used  from  the  earliest  times. 
Greek  fire  (which  see)  was  extensively  used 
in  the  7th  century.    Among  modern  inoen- 
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diary  compositions  are  fire  stone,  sometimes 
called  rock  fire,  and  VaUneiennes  composition 
(which  see). 

Incendiary  Shells.  Are  shells  containing 
incendiary  compositions.  See  Carcass  for 
modern  example. 

Incensed,  or  Anim^.  An  epithet  applied 
in  heraldry  to  panthers  or  other  wild  beasts 
borne  with  flames  issuing  from  their  mouth 
and  ears. 

Incidence,  Angle  of.  In  projectiles,  the 
angle  which  the  line  of  direction  of  the  pro- 
jectile makes  with  the  surfjAce  of  the  obstacle 
on  which  it  impinges. 

Inclination.  In  gunnery,  the  inclination 
of  a  plane  is  the  angle  it  makes  with  the 
horizon  either  above  or  below. 

Inclination  of  the  Grooves.  In  a  rifle  is 
the  angle  which  the  tangent  to  the  groove  at 
any  point  makes  with  the  element  of  the 
bore  passing  through  the  point.  The  tan- 
gent of  the  angle,  which  may  be  taken  as  a 
measure  of  the  inclination,  is  equal  to  the 
circumference  of  the  bore  divided  by  the 
length  of  bore  corr^ponding  to  one  revolu- 
tion of  the  spiral.    See  Twist. 

Incline.  To  gain  ground  to  the  flank,  as 
well  as  to  the  front.  Inclining  is  of  great 
use  in  the  marching  of  the  line  in  front,  to 
correct  any  irregularities  that  may  happen. 
It  is  cauivalent  to  the  quarter  facing  and  to 
the  oblique  marchine  of  the  infantry.  It 
enables  you  to  gain  the  enemy's  flank  with- 
out exposing  your  own,  or  without  wheel- 
ing or  altering  the  parallel  front  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Inclose.  To  surround ;  to  shut  in ;  to 
confine  on  all  sides ;  to  include ;  to  shut  up ; 
to  encompass;  as,  to  inclose  a  fort  or  an 
army  witn  troops;  to  inclose  a  town  with 
waits. 

Incommoder  I'Ennemi  (Fr,).  To  get 
possession  of  a  fort,  eminence,  etc.,  from 
which  the  enemy  may  be  harassed,  or  which 
is  necessary  to  his  security. 

Incompetent.  Incapable;  unfit;  unequal. 
No  officer,  be  his  situation  what  it  may,  can 
be  said  to  be  competent  to  command  who  is 
not  only  willine  and  able  to  follow  orders 
himself,  but  will  likewise  see  them  strictly 
adhered  to  by  others ;  whose  mind  is  not  su- 
perior to  partialities,  and  whose  judgment  is 
not  equal  to  discern  real  merit  from  ignorant 
assumption. 

Incorporate,  To.  To  add  a  smaller  body 
of  forces  to  a  larger,  and  to  mix  them  to- 
gether. Independent  companies  are  said  to 
be  incorporated,  when  they  are  distributed 
among  different  regiments ;  regiments  among 
brigades,  etc. 

Incorporation.  In  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder,  is  the  thorough  mixing  of  the 
three  ingredients — nitre,  sulphur,  and  char- 
coal,— a  very  important  operation.  The  pro- 
cess should  be  so  complete  that  the  smallest 
particle  of  the  gunpowder  should  contain 
each  ingredient  in  proper  proportion. 

Increasing  Twist.  A  term  applied  to  rifle 
grooves,  the  inclination  of  which  increases 


from  the  breech  to  the  muzzle.  In  many 
guns  the  grooves  begin  at  the  front  of  the 
chamber,  without  inclination. 

Incursion.  Invasion  without  conquest; 
inroad;  ravage. 

Indefensible.  Not  defensible ;  not  capa- 
ble of  being  defended  or  maintained ;  as,  a 
military  post  may  be  indefensible. 

Indefensive.    Having  no  defense. 

Indella.  A  body  of  Swedish  yeomen  fur- 
nished by  certain  proprietors  of  lands,  after 
the  manner  of  the  old  Norman  feudal  sys- 
tem. 

Indemnification.  A  regulated  allowance 
for  losses  sustained  by  officers  or  soldiers  on 
actual  service. 

Indemnity.  Indemnification,  compensa- 
tion, or  renumeration  for  loss,  damage,  or 
injury  sustained. 

Indent,  To.  A  word  particularly  made 
use  of  in  India  for  the  dispatch  of  military 
business.  It  is  of  the  same  import  and  mean- 
ing as  to  draw  upon.  It  likewise  means  an 
order  for  military  stores,  arms,  etc. ;  as,  an 
indent  for  new  supplies,  etc. 

Indented.  In  neraldry,  one  of  the  par- 
tition lines  of  the  shield,  similarly  notched 
to  dancett6,  but  with  notches  much  smaller, 
and  not  limited  in  number. 

Indented  Line.  In  fortification,  is  a  ser- 
rated line,  forming  several  angles,  so  that 
one  side  defends  another.  The  fSaces  are 
longer  than  the  flanks.  Indented  lines  are 
used  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  where  they  enter 
a  town.  The  parapet  of  the  covered  way  is 
also  often  indented. 

Independence,  Declaration  of.  The  sol- 
emn declaration  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  on  July  4, 1776,  by  which 
they  formally  renounced  their  subjection  to 
the  government  of  Great  Britain. 

Imlependent.  In  a  military  sense,  is  a 
term  which  distinguishes  from  the  rest  of 
the  army  those  companies  which  have  been 
raised  by  individuals  for  rank,  and  were 
afterwards  drafted  into  corps  that  were  short 
of  their  complement  of  men.  Independent 
company  or  troop,  is  one  that  is  not  incorpo- 
rate into  any  regiment. 

India,  or  Hindostan.  A  n  extensive  region 
of  Southern  Asia,  celebrated  during  many 
ages  for  its  riches  and  natural  productions. 
The  Hindoo  histories  ascribe  the  origin  of 
the  people  to  a  period  ages  before  the  ordi- 
nary chronologies.  A  race  of  kings  is  men- 
tioned as  reigning  2300  b.o.  Several  ancient 
nations,  particularly  the  Tyrians  and  Egypt- 
ians, carried  on  commerce  with  India.  It 
was  partially  conquered  by  Darius  Hystas- 
pes,  who  formed  an  Indian  satrapy,  512  B.C., 
and  by  Alexander,  827  B.o.  The  authentic 
history  of  Hindostan  commences  with  the 
oonouests  of  Mahmoud  Ghuzni,  1004.  For 
further  history  of  India,  see  Bengal,  Cal- 
cutta, Madbas,  etc. 

Indian  Pile.  Single  file ;  arrangement  of 
persons  in  a  row  following  one  after  another ; 
the  usual  way  among  Indians  of  traversing 
woods,  etc. 
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Indian  Fortification.  The  entrance  into 
an  East  Indian  fortification  is  through  a 
large  and  complicated  pile  of  buildings,  pro- 
jecting in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram  from 
the  main  rampart ;  and,  if  the  city  has  two 
walls,  it  projects  beyond  them  both.  This 
building  consists  of  several  continued  ter- 
races, which  are  of  the  same  height  as  the 
main  rampart,  and  communicate  with  it; 
the  inwara  walls  of  these  terraces  form  the 
sides  of  an  intricate  passage,  about  20  feet 
broad,  which  leads  by  various  short  turn- 
ings, at  right  angles,  through  the  whole  pile 
to  the  principal  gate  that  stands  in  the  main 
rampart.  Tnis  is  the  general  outline  of  the 
old  Indian  fortifications. 

Indian  Military  Force.  The  East  Indian 
military  service,  like  the  civil  service,  has 
been  undergoing  a  thorough  reorganization, 
consequent  on  the  great  mutiny,  and  the 
transfer  of  the  government  of  the  country 
from  the  East  India  Company  to  the  crown. 
In  1857,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  mutiny,  the 
Indian  army  consisted  of  about  277,000  men, 
of  whom  45,000  were  Europeans  and  282,000 
natives.  During  the  mutiny  the  native  army 
of  Bengal  was  almost  entirely  broken  up. 
Fifteen  regiments  of  regular  native  infantry, 
the  local  infantry,  the  Gurka  and  irregular 
line  regiments,  eight  regiments  of  irregular 
cavalry,  and  the  sappers  and  miners,  were 
all  that  remained  at  the  close  of  1860  of  the 
old  native  army  of  Bengal.  The  Indian 
army  in  1867  numbered  188,148  men ;  61,4»8 
being  Europeans,  and  121,650  Indian  forces. 
The  police,  civil  and  military,  forms  an  im- 
portant force,  and  is  to  a  great  extent  taking 
the  place  of  the  regular  arm^.  In  Bengal, 
for  instance,  the  military  police  includes  ten 
battalions  of  infantry,  each  700  strong ;  three 
squadrons  of  cavalry,  and  some  local  levies; 
in  all  about  10,000  men,  of  various  races, 
with  40  European  ofilcers..  The  whole  police 
force  of  India  has  been  reorganized  on  one 
uniform  system,  with  a  central  organization 
of  its  own  in  each  presidency. 

Indian  Territory.  A  large  extent  of  ter- 
ritoiy,.  which  originally  Mlonsed  to  the 
Louisiana  purchase,  lying  nortn  by  west 
of  that  State.  It  was  set  apart  for  the  use 
of  Indians,  many  tribes  of  whom  have  from 
time  to  time  been  removed  to  it,  and  have 
wonderfully  improved  in  the  arts  of  civil- 
ized life. 

Indiana.  One  of  the  Western  States,  and 
a  portion  of  the  great  Mississippi  Yalley 


country.  It  was  settled  in  the  early  part  of 
the  18th  century  bv  the  French ;  was  subse- 
quently ceded  to  the  English,  and  after  the 
Revolution  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
United  States.  The  early  settlers  were  for 
a  long  time  troubled  by  the  incursions  of  the 
Indians;  but  after  their  signal  defeat  by 
Gen.  Harrison  at  Tippecanoe,  November  7, 
1811,  they  were  soon  afterwards  subdued, 
and  became  peaceable.  Indiana  was  admitted 
as  a  State  in  1816,  and  during  the  civil  war 
contributed  its  full  quota  of  troops  to  the 
support  of  the  Union. 


Indians.  The  name  by  which  the  various 
tribes  of  aborigines  scattered  over  the  exten- 
sive continent  of  America  are  distin^ished. 
They  are  divided  into  numerous  tribes  and 
nations,  all  in  a  state  more  or  less  savage, 
and  having  all  the  peculiar  characteristics 
of  that  kind  of  life.  They  generally  decline 
as  the  civilized  population  advances  into  the 
country;  thougn  reservations  of  land  have 
always  been  set  apart  by  the  U.  S.  govern- 
ment for  the  support  of  tribes  within  its 
territory.  (See  Indians  and  thkir  Agen- 
cies.) A  short  description  of  the  most  im- 
portant tribes  will  be  found  under  appro- 
priate headings  in  this  work. 

Indiana  and  their  Agencies.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  distribution  and  population  of 
the  Indians  in  the  United  States,  taken  from 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  1876 : 

Arizona,  Oolorculo  River  Agency:  Mo- 
javes,  820;  Chemehuevis,  820;  Hualapais 
(not  on  reservation),  620;  Coahuilas  (not 
on  reservation),  150;  Cocopas  (not  on  res- 
ervation), 180.  Moquis  Pueblo  Agency :  Mo- 
quis  Pueblos,  1700.  Pima  and  Maricopa 
Aaency :  Papagos,  about  5000 ;  Pimas,  4100 ; 
Maricopas,  400.  San  Carlos  Agency :  Pinal 
and  Aribaipa  Apaches,  1051 ;  Chiricahua 
Apaches,  297 ;  Mojave  Apaches,  618 ;  Tuma 
Apaches,  852;  Tonto  Apaches,  629;  Coyo- 
tero  Apaches,  161 2.  Indians  in  Arizona  not 
under  an  agent :  Yumas,  980 ;  Mojaves,  700. 

California,  Hoopa  Valley  Agency:  Hoo- 
pas,  511;  Redwoods,  12;  Siah^,  18;  Kla- 
maths,  44.  Round  Valley  Agency  (192  not 
on  reservation) :  Potter  Valley,  807 ;  Ukie, 
197;  Pitt  River,  60;  Red  Wood,  94;  Wy- 
lackie,  172;  Con  Cowe,  148 ;  Little  Lake,  166. 
Tule  River  Agency:  Tules,  Tejons,  Wach- 
amnis,  Kweahs,  Sling's  River,  and  Mana^ 
ches,  1200.  Indians  in  California  not  under 
an  agent :  Mission,  Coahuila,  Temecula,  and 
other  Indians,  4875;  Klamaths,  1125. 

Colorado,  Los  Pinos  Agency:  Tabequa- 
che-Muache,  Capote,  and  Weminuche 
bands  of  Utes,  2000.  White  River  Agency  : 
Grand  River,  Yampa,  Uintah,  and  Pah 
bands  of  Utes,  900. 

Dakota,  Cheyenne  River  Agency:  Two 
Kettle  Sioux,  Sans-Arc  Sioux,  Minneconjou 
Sioux,  Blackfeet  Sioux,  2280.  Crow  Creek 
Agency:  Lower  Yanctonais  Sioux,  1218. 
Devil's  Lake  Agency:  Sisseton  Sioux,  891; 
Wahpeton  Sioux,  477;  Cut-Head  Sioux, 
208.  Flandreau  Agency :  FhindreavL  SiouTf 
861.  Fort  Berthold  Agency:  Arickarees, 
692;  Gros  Ventres,  414;  Mandans,  241; 
Gros  Ventres  (seceders),  100.  Lower 
BruU  Agency:  Lower  Brul6  Sioux,  1800. 
Ponea  Agency:  Poncas,  780.  Red  Cloud 
Agency:  Ogallalla  Sioux,  Northern  Chey- 
ennes.  Northern  Arapahoes,  6000.  Spotted 
Tail  Agency:  Upf>er  Brul6  and  Ogallalla 
Sioux,  Lower  Brule  Sioux,  Northern  Brul6 
Sioux,  and  others,  2815.  Sisseton  Agency: 
Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  Sioux,  1746.  Stand- 
ing Rock  Agency:  Ujjper  Yanctonais  Sioux, 
Lower  Yanctonais  Sioux,  Uncpapa  Sioux, 
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Blaekfeet  Sioux,  2315.  Yankton  Agency: 
Yankton  Sioux,  1992.  Indians  in  Dakota 
not  under  an  agent,  or  absent  from  agencies, 
16,000. 

Idaho,  Fori  Hall  Agency:  BannacVs, 
648;  Shoshones,  964.  Lemhi  Agency: 
Sheepeaters,  800;  Bannacks,  190;  Sho- 
shones, 460.  Net  Pereea  Agency:  Nez 
Perc^,  2800.  Indians  in  Idaho  not  under 
an  agent :  Coeur  d'Alenes,  Pend  d'Oreilles, 
and  Kootenays,  1000. 

Ikdiak  Tebbitobt,  Cheyenne  and  Ara- 
pahoe  Agency:  Cheyennes,  2029;  Arapa- 
Does,  1708 ;  Apaches,  48 ;  Cheyennes  absent 
from  reservation,  180;  held  as  prisoners  by 
military,  82.  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Agency : 
Kiowus,  1090;  Comanches,  1570;  Apaches, 
826.  Osage  Agency:  Osage,  2679;  Kaws, 
448.    Pawnee  Agency :  Pawnees,  2026.    Qmo- 

ftto  Agency:  Quapaws,  286;  confederated 
askaskias,  Piankeshaws,  Weas,  Peorias, 
and  Miamis,  202;  Ottawas,  140;  Eastern 
Shawnees,  97;  Wyandottes,  258;  Senecas, 
240;  Modocs,  117;  Straggling  Black  Bob 
Shawnees  and  Pottawatomies,  100.  Sac  and 
Fox  Agency:  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Mississippi, 
417:  absentee  Shawnees,  647;  Mexican 
Kickapoos,  812.  Union  Agency :  Cherokees, 
18,672;  Creeks,  14,000;  Choctaws,  16,000; 
Chickasaws,  5800 ;  Seminoles,  2558.  Wich- 
ita Agency:  Caddoe  and  Dela wares,  680; 
Comanches,  168;  Keechies  and  Wacos, 
155;  Tawncanies,  100;  Wichitas,  217.  In- 
dians in  Indian  Territory  not  under  an 
agent :  Citizen  Pottawatomies,  181. 

Iowa,  Sa^  and  Fox  Agency:  Sacs  and 
Poxes,  841. 

Kansas,  Kansas  Agewcv :  Pottawatomies 
lOrairie  band),  497:  Kickapoos,  252.  In- 
DUans  in  Kansas  without  an  aeency :  Chip- 
pewas,  of  Swan  Creek,  and  Munsees,  61 ; 
Hokohoko  band  of  Sacs  and  Foxes,  200. 

Michigan,  Mackinac  Agency:  Chippewas 
of  Lake  Superior,  1200 ;  Chippewas  of  Sag- 
inaw, Swan  Creek,  and  Black  River,  2000; 
Chippewas  and  Ottawas  of  Lake  Michigan, 
7000;  Pottawatomies  of  Huron,  60. 

Minnesota,  Leech  Lake  Agency :  Pillager 
and  Lake  Winneba^oshish  Chippewas,  1610; 
Chippewas  of  Mississippi,  790.  Red  Lake 
Agency :  Red  Lake  Chippewas,  1178.  White 
Earth  Agency:  Mississippi  Chippewas,  1768; 
Pembina  Chippewas,  452 ;  Otter-Tail  Chip- 
pewas, 486. 

Montana,  Blaekfeet  Agency:  Blaekfeet, 
Bloods,  and  Piegans  (no  tribal  distinctions), 
7200.  CVow^^^Tkjy;  Mountain  Crows,  1600; 
River  Crows,  1000.  Flathead  Agency :  Flat- 
heads,  881;  Pend  d'Oreilles,  858;  Koote- 
nays, 890.  Fort  Peck  Agency:  Assini- 
bomes,  1998 ;  Yanctonais,  Uncpapa,  Brul^, 
Teton  Sioux,  and  Gros  Ventres,  6500. 

Nebraska,  Great  Nemaha  Agency:  lowas, 
224;  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  Missouri,  100. 
Omaha  Agency :  Omahas,  1027.  Otoe  Agency : 
Otocs  ana  Missouris,  454.  Santee  Agency: 
Santee  Sioux,  798.  Winnebago  Agency: 
IVinnebagoes,  1600. 

New  Mexico,  Abiquiu  Agency:  Utes,  900 ; 
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Jicarilla  Apaches,  826.  .  Cimarron  Agency : 
Jicarilla  Apaches,  420 ;  Muache  Utes,  280. 
Mescalero  Agency:  Mescalero  Apaches,  1400. 
Navajo  Agency:  Navajoes,  11,868.  Pueblo 
Agency:  Pueblos,  8400.  Southern  Apache 
Agency:  Gila  Apaches,  Mogollen  Apftches, 
Mimbre  Apaches,  Chiricahua  Apaches, 
1600. 

New  Tork,  New  York  Agency:  Senecas, 
8017;  Oneidas,  250;  Onondagas,  458;  Ca- 
yugas,  161 ;  Tuscaroras,  412 ;  St.  Regis, 
741. 

Nevada,  Nevada  Agejicy:  Pah-Utes  on 
Pah-Ute  reservation,  400;  Pah-Utes  in 
Northern  Arizsona  (not  on  reservation),  284; 
Pah-Utes  in  Utah  (not  on  reservation),  628 ; 
Pah-Utes  in  Southern  Nevada  (not  on  reser- 
vation), 681 ;  Pah-Utes  in  California  (not  on 
reservation),  184;  Pah-Utes  on  Pyramid 
Lake  reserve,  1500;  Shoshones,  600;  fPah- 
Utes  on  Walker  River  reserve,  600.  Western 
Shoshone  Agency:  Goship  Utes  (not  on  res- 
ervation), 204 ;  Western  Shoshones  (not  on 
reservation),  1946;  Indians  in  Nevada  not 
under  an  agent :  Pah-Utes  (not  on  reserva- 
tion), 1000. 

North  Carolina,  Eastern  Cherokee 
Agency:  Eastern  Cherokees,  1600;  other 
Eastern  Cherokees  scattered  through  Geor- 
gia, South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  800. 

Oregon,  Grand  Ronde  Agency:  Molels, 
Clackamas,  Rogue  River,  and  other  bands, 
755.  Klamath  Agency :  Klamaths,  676 ;  Mo- 
docs, 100;  Pah-Ute  Snakes,  100;  Wollpahpe 
Snakes,  174.  Malheur  Agency:  Pah-Utes, 
462;  Snakes,  800.  Siletz  Agency:  Roeue 
River,  Shasta  Scoton,  and  thirteen  otbcr 
bands,  1100;  Alseas,  Sinselaws,  Coosas,  and 
Umpquas,  826.  Umatilla  Agency:  Walla 
Walla,  128;  Cayuse,  885;  Umatilla,  169. 
Wai'm  Springs  Agency :  Wascoes,  268 ;  Teni- 
noes,  60;  Warm  Springs,  187;  Indians 
roaming  on  Columbia  River,  renegades  and 
others,  2000. 

Utah,  Uintah  Valley  Agency:  Uintah 
Utes,  660;  Indians  in  Utah  not  under  an 
agent.  Pah  Vents,  184;  Goship  Utes,  256. 

Washington  Territory,  Oolville  Agen-  * 
cy :  Colvilles,  650;  Spokanes,  686;  Lakes, 
242;  Calispels,  896 ;  Okinakanes,  880;  San 
Poels  and  Nespeelums,  600;  Methows,  816. 
Neah  Bay  Agency:  Makahs,  588.  Puyallup 
^«ncy ;  Muckleshoot,  180;  Puyallups,  625; 
Nisquallies,  206;  Squaxons,  50;  Chehalis, 
240 ;  Shoal  Water  Bay,  60 ;  Grape  Harbor, 
160;  Cowlitz,  25.  Quinaielt  Agency:  Qui- 
naiclts,  122;  Queets,  114;  Hobs,  80;  Quil- 
lehutes,  260.  S'Kokomish  Agency :  S'Klal- 
lams,  660 ;  Towanas,  275.  Tulalip  Agency  : 
Snohomish,  900;  Lummi,  600;  Etakmur, 
660;  Swinomish,  700;  Muckleshoot,  600. 
Yakama  Ageficy:  Yakama,  Palouse,  Pis- 
quose,  Wenatshepum,  Kliktat,  Klinquit, 
Kowwassayee,  Siaywas,  Skinpah,  Wisham, 
Shyiks,  Ochechole,  Kahmiltpah,  and  Seap- 
cat,  4100. 

Wisconsin,  Green  Bay  Agency:  Menom- 
onees,  1622;  Oneidas,  1887;  Stockbridges, 
121.    La  Points  Agency:  Chippewas,  Red 
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Cliff  Band,  726 ;  Bad  Biver,  782 ;  Lac  Court 
d'Oreille,  1048 ;  Lac  de  Flambeau,  665 ;  Fond 
du  Lac,  404;  Grand  Portage,  262;  Bois 
Fort,  714.  Indians  in  Wisconsin  not  under 
an  agent:  Winnebagoes,  828;  Pottawato- 
mies  (prairie  band),  180. 

"Wyomino,  Shoshone  Agency:  Shosbones 
(eastern  band),  1800. 

Indians  in  North  Carolina,  Indiana,  Ten- 
nessee, Georgia,  Florida,  and  Texas:  Mi- 
amis,  Seminoles,  Lipans,  Tonkawas,  850. 
Number  of  Indians  in  the  United  States, 
exclusive  of  those  in  Alaska,  266,151 ;  num- 
ber of  Indians  who  are  mixed-bloods, 
40,639 ;  number  of  school-teachers  for  In- 
dians,* 437  ;  amount  of  money  expended  for 
education  during  the  year,  $362,496.08; 
number  of  births  and  deaths  about  even. 

Alaska.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Alaska  are  divided  generally  into  two  classes, 
the  Ararian,  or  Coast  tribes,  and  Indian,  or 
Interior  tribes ;  of  the  former  the  Innuit,  or 
Esquimo  races,  inhabit  coast  of  Arctic  and 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  Aleutians  in- 
habited the  chain  of  Aleutian  Islands  and 
the  western  ends  of  Aliaska  peninsula. 

InnuUf  or  Esquimo,  Kopagmuts;  num- 
bered, in  1870,  about  200;  inhabit  the  shore 
of  the  Arctic  Ocean  between  Mackenzie's 
River  and  Manning's  Point ;  were  formerly 
much  more  numerous  and  powerful,  inhah- 
iting  valley  of  Mackenzie's  River  for  800 
miles  until  driven  out  by  Indians. 

Kanmaltgmut  They  number  about  260 ; 
inhabit  shore  of  Arctic  Ocean  fVom  Man- 
ning's Point  to  Cape  Barrow ;  great  traders. 

Nuvfikmut  Number  about  600,  and  in- 
habit coast  of  Arctic  Ocean  from  mouth  of 
Colville  River  to  Cape  Liskurore ;  main  vil- 
lages at  Cape  Smith,  Cape  Barrow,  "Wain- 
wright's  Island,  and  Icy  Cape ;  make  annual 
trading  voyages  in  July  and  August. 

Nunatogmuts.  Number  about  850;  in- 
habit^the  north  shore  of  Kotzebue  Sound; 
treacherous  and  thieving ;  meet  white  traders 
annually  at  Point  Hope,  and  carry  on  trade 
with  natives  up  the  inland  rivers. 

Kondgmuts,  Number  about  100,  and  in- 
habit the  eastern  shore  of  Selanik  River  and 
southeast  coast  of  Kotzebue  Sound,  carrying 
on  trade  with  interior  Indians. 

Okeeogmuts.  Number  about  850,  and  in- 
habit the  islands  in  Behring's  Sea  and  Straits 
north  of  N.  lat.  63° ;  most  agile  and  hardy 
of  Northern  Indians;  are  bold,  obstinate, 
and  courageous;  carry  on  trade  between 
Asia  and  America  by  means  of  skin  canoes. 

Kikhtogdmuts.  Number  about  260,  and 
inhabit  St.  Lawrence  Island ;  the  most  im- 
modest and  filthy  of  Esquimos. 

Karidgmuts,    Number  600,  and  inhabit 

gcninsula  between  Kotzebue  and  Norton 
ounds,  have  large  trade  with  whalers,  and 
travel  extensively;  are  addicted  to  theft,  in- 
cest, and  violence. 

Mahlemut  Number  600;  inhabit  the  neck 
of  the  Kariak  peninsula. 

Undligmuts,  Number  150,  and  inhabit 
southwestern  shore  of  Norton  Sound. 


Ec6amuts.  Number  about  1000 ;  inhabit 
the  delta  of  the  Yukon  and  800  miles  of  ito 
valley.  Have  heavy  beard  and  hairy  bodies, 
in  strong  contrast  to  other  tribes. 

Mdgemuts,  Number  about  500;  inhabit- 
ing Muriak  Island  and  coast  from  60°  to  62° 
N.  lat.  Great  hunters  of  mink,  as  their 
name  indicates.  They  excel  in  ivory  carv- 
ing, but  are  poor,  filthy,  and  immod'est. 

Kusknogmuts.  Number  2500;  inhabit 
shore  of  Kuskoquine  Bay  and  valley  of 
Kuskoquine  River  for  150  miles ;  do  not  in- 
termarry with  other  tribes. 

Nushagdgmuis,  Number  about  400,  and 
inhabit  shore  of  Bristol  Bay  and  valleys  of 
lakes  between  it  and  coast  mountains. 

Ogulmuis.  Number  about  500,  and  in- 
habit north  shore  of  Aliaska  peninsula  and 
basin  of  Lliamna  Lake. 

Karrigmuts,  Number  8000,  and  inhabit 
south  shore  of  Aliaska  peninsula  and  shore 
of  Cook's  Inlet  to  Lliamna  Peak,  and  also 
Kodiack  Island ;  were  formerly  much  more 
numerous,  and  occupied  all  the  shore  of 
Cook's  Inlet  until  the  interior  Indians  drove 
them  off  and  established  themselves  on  that 
coast ;  they  are  frequently  confounded  with 
the  Aleuts  /  have  been  much  altered  by  over 
90  years'  intercourse  with  Russians ;  are  vir- 
tually Greek  Christians. 

Chugcuihigmuts,  Number  about  600,  and 
inhabit  southern  and  eastern  coast  of  Kenai 
peninsula. 

Ugdldkmuts,  Number  about  400,  and 
inhabit  coast  from  Icy  Bay  to  Prince  Wil- 
liam's Sound,  except  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Atna,  on  Copper  River,  where  the  interior 
Indians  hold  the  coast.    This  tribe  is  at 

f  resent  the  southern  and  eastern  limit  of  the 
nnuit,  or  Esquimo  races,  although  at  one 
time  they  undoubtedly  extended  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Stickeen  River. 

Aleuts,  On  the  advent  of  the  Russians, 
about  150  years  ago,  the  twenty  Aleut  races 
numbered  about  10,000  people;  they  had 
marked  peculiarities  and  well-defined  tribal 
divisions.  The  cruelty,  oppression,  and  per- 
secution of  the  Russians  rapidly  decreased 
their  numbers  ;  their  natural  and  tribal  dis- 
tinctions were  lost  and  forgotten ;  thev  were 
entirely  cowed  and  subdued ;  they  embraced 
Greek  Christianity,  and  were  transported  by 
their  conquerors  all  along  the  coast. 

Khagdntagdkuhn,  Number  850,  and  in- 
habit western  end  of  Aliaska  peninsula  and 
Shumagin  Islands. 

Unaldshkuhns.  Number  750 ;  inhabit 
Unalask,  Unmak,  and  Priboloff  Islands. 

Atkanhun,  Number  470,  and  inhabit  the 
Western  Islands. 

Tinneh,  Interior  Indian  tribes  belonging 
to  the  same  family ;  occupy  either  flank  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  fh)m  the  mouth  of 
Mackenzie's  River  southward  as  far  as 
Mexico.  In  Alaska  they  extend  westward 
to  near  the  delta  Yukon,  but  absolutely 
reach  the  sea-coast  only  at  two  places,  the 
mouth  of  the  Atna  River  and  the  shore  at 
Cook*s  Inlet. 
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KoyukukTiotana,  Number  about  600,  and 
inhabit  the  mountain  north  of  the  Yukon 
and  east  of  Norton  Sound.  A  fierce  and 
warlike  tribe,  constantly  at  war  with  the 
Kaiguhkotima;  live  in  permanent  villages, 
and  travel  by  dog-eledges.  They  subsist  by 
hunting  deer  and  mountain-sheep. 

KaiguhkoUma,  Number  about  2800; 
have  many  settlements  between  lat.  60^  and 
66°  N.  and  long.  150*»  and  160<»  W.,  on  the 
lower  Yukon  and  Kuskoquin  Rivers.  They 
live  by  fishing  and  trading  dried  fish  witn 
the  tribes  of  the  upper  rivers  for  moose  and 
deer  meat,  wooden-ware,  and  beech-bark 
canoes,  which  the  latter  are  very  skillful  in 
making ;  they  travel  by  dog-sledges. 

Vnakhotana,  Number  abDut  500,  and  live 
in  the  valley  of  the  Yukon  from  long.  162^ 
to  156°  W. ;  do  not  build  permanent  villages, 
keep  only  hunting-dogs,  practice  polygamy, 
take  and  discard  wives  at  pleasure. 

Ahtona.  Number  about  1500,  and  inhabit 
the  basin  of  the  Atna,  or  Copper  River.  This 
is  one  of  the  two  tribes  that  have  forced 
their  way  through  the  Ararians  and  conduct 
their  annual  trading  independent  of  the 
middlemen  of  the  coast. 

Tehaninkuiehin,  Number  about  1000,  and 
inhabit  north  shore  of  Kenai  peninsula  and 
basin  of  Suchinto  River.  This  is  the  second 
H  instance  of  interior  Indians  proper  who  have 
forced  their  way  through  the  Ararians.  Less 
is  known  of  them  tnan  any  other  coast 
tribes ;  they  are  intelligent  and  warlike,  and 
subsist  on  mountain-sheep,  with  the  skins  of 
which  they  clothe  themselves. 

Nehannees.  A  name  given  to  a  number 
of  tribes  who  inhabit  the  head- waters  of  the 
Yukon,  Mackenzie,  and  Stickeen  Rivers. 
By  the  late  George  Gibbs,  they  are  of  a  low 
grade  and  little  is  known  of  their  peculiari- 
ties or  numbers.  They  consist  of  the  Abbaio^ 
iena,  who  inhabit  the  basin  of  the  Felly  and 
MacMillan  Rivers,  and  are  called  by  the 
Hudson  Bay  people  "Gens  du  Bois."  The 
Mauvais  Mondi,  inhabiting  basin  of  Francis 
Lake.  Architoiena,  called  Sicannees  by  the 
Hudson  Bay  people,  inhabit  the  head-waters 
of  the  Deas  and  Laird's  Rivers.  The  Daho- 
Una,  inhabiting  the  head- waters  of  the  Stic- 
keen, and  the  lahko-iena,  in  the  basin  of  the 
Lewis  River. 

Chilkahtena,  Inhabit  head-waters  of 
rivers  that  rise  near  the  head-waters  of  the 
Chilkuht  that  flow  north  into  the  Yukon. 
They  are  bold  and  warlike ;  nun)ber  about 
500;  are  middlemen  traders  between  the 
Chilkhut  Ihlinkets,  who  do  not  allow  them 
to  descend  the  Chilkhut,  and  interior  tribes. 

Jnahnkuiehin.  Number  about  800,  and 
live  in  basin  of  Jenanah  River,  the  principal 
tributary  of  the  Yukon,  are  nomadic,  live 
on  deer,  and  trap  fox  and  sable  for  trade ; 
are  regarded  by  tneir  neighbors,  whom  they 
visit  annually  for  trading  purposes,  with 
fear  and  terror. 

Kuiehkuiehin,  Number  about  400,  and 
inhabit  about  850  miles  of  the  Yukon  valley. 

Naisitkuiehin,    The  "Gensde  Rate"  of 


the  Hudson  Bay  people;  occupy  the  north 
side  of  the  Porcupine  ;  number  not  known. 

Inkuthkutchin,  250  in  number ;  inhabit 
south  bank  of  PorcupiAe. 

Hankutehin,  Number  not  known ;  oc- 
cupy 800  miles  of  Yukon  valley  that  is 
densely  wooded. 

Intehwm  Kutchin,  Very  numerous,  "  the 
Gens  de  Foiz"  of  the  Hudson  Bay  people; 
occupy  the  basin  of  the  White,  the  Lewis, 
and  the  Stewart  River ;  they  are  of  nomadic 
habits,  amiable  and  remarkably  honest. 
They  trade  with  the  Atna  River  Indians. 

Ihlinkets,  A  stock  of  Indians  inhabiting 
the  islands  of  the  Alexander  Archipelago 
ftx)m  lat.  60°  N.  to  the  head  or  north  end  of 
Vancouver  Island.  They  are  essentially 
maritime  and  commercial ;  they  travel  en- 
tirely by  canoes,  in  whi^jh  they  make  voy- 
ages hundreds  of  miles  in  length.  They 
live  in  fixed  villages,  always  built  upon  the 
shores  of  bays  or  rivers  in  the  most  substan- 
tial manner  of  heavy  timber,  often  showing 
great  mechanical  still,  and  frequentlv  ar- 
ranged with  regard  for  capacity  for  defense. 
They  own  slaves,  cremate  their  dead,  and 
are  industrious  and  frugal  as  well  as  cruel, 
warlike,  and  aggressive  in  their  nature. 

Fakuiaia.  Numbering  about  850 ;  inhabit 
the  coast  ft*om  Mount  St.  Elias  to  Mount 
Crilton,  their  principal  village  being  at  Port 
Mulgrove,  Behring's  Bay.  They  cure  sal- 
mon to  live  upon,  hunt  the  seal  and  sea-otter 
for  trade.  They  eat  the  blubber  and  flesh 
of  the  whale,  and  often  voyage  as  far  south 
as  Fort  Simpson,  in  lat.  54°  N. 

Chilkahtknan.  Number  about  1500  in  the 
village  of  Chilkaht  and  Iselkort  Rivers  and 
head  of  Lyn  Channel;  they  are  flerce  and 
warlike,  often  at  war  with  the  southern  In- 
dians ;  make  annual  trading  voyages,  carry- 
ing peltries  obtained  from  interior  Indians 
as  far  south  as  Victoria,  Vancouver  Island, 
receiving  in  exchange  blankets,  powder, 
ball,  hardware,  and  molasses  and  sugar. 

SUkakneen.  Number  about  1200  or  1500, 
and  inhabit  the  shore  of  Cross  Sound,  Chec- 
kayoff,  Kruyoff*,  and  Buranoff  Islands. 
Th'eir  principal  village  is  Sitka,  Buranoff 
Island.  They  are  called  Kolases  by  Rus- 
sians, whom  it  took  many  years  to  subdue 
to  a  suflScient  extent  to  make  a  foothold  in 
their  country.  They  frequently  fought  the 
intruders,  and  as  late  as  1855  perpetrated 
a  bloody  massacre,  killing  a  whole  congre- 
gation who  were  worshiping  in  a  church. 
Before  the  advent  of  the  Russians  they  were 
often  at  war  with  their  neighbors,  and  be- 
fore being  subject  to  an  epidemic  of  smallpox 
and  a  massacre  by  the  Stickeens  were  much 
more  numerous.  The  Russians  employ  largo 
numbers  of  them  at  ship-building.  They 
are  industrious  and  have  much  mechanical 
skill  in  working  both  wood  and  metals. 
Large  numbers  of  them  have  been  baptized 
into  the  Greek  Church,  but  Christianity 
never  made  much  impression  upon  them. 

Kooiznonknan.  Nu mberi  ng  about  800 ;  i  n- 
habit  Admiralty  Island,  their  principal  vil- 
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lage  being  at  Hood's  Bay.  Tbej  resemble 
the  SitkaSf  with  whom  they  intermarry. 
They  were  the  first  to  distill  a  kind  of  liquor 
from  molasses  or  sugar  and  potatoes  or  bcAns, 
which  is  now  a  universal  custom  in  Alaska, 
and  is  demoralizing  the  native  population  to 
a  great  extent. 

Jahkuknan.  Numbering  about  250  in 
the  basin  of  the  Jashku  River  and  shore  of 
Stephen's  Pass  ;  resemble  the  Sitkas. 

Kakenan.  Number  about  200;  inhabit 
Kow  and  several  other  islands  in  Stephen's 
Pass;  warlike  and  treacherous.  They  are 
the  only  Alaska  Indians  with  whom  the 
United  States  has  had  hostilities.  Cten.  J. 
G.  Davis  destroyed  their  principal  village  in 
1858,  since  which  time  they  have  declined 
in  power  and  importance. 

Tonffosknan.  200  in  number;  inhabit 
Tongas  Island. 

Stakhinknan,  Number  1000 ;  inhabit  the 
mouth  of  Stahkin  River  and  neighboring 
islands;  principal  village  at  Wrangle  Isl- 
and; resemble  the  Sitkas  closely;  warlike 
and  treacherous ;  skillful  workers  in  metals 
and  wood. 

Kygahn.  Called  Haidas  by  Hudson  Bay 
peojple ;  numbering  in  Alaska  about  500 and 
in  Prince  of  Wales  Archipelago ;  are  of  fine 
stature,  and  fierce  and  warlike  as  well  as 
treacherous  ;  ingenious  carvers  in  metal  and 
wood ;  they  formerly  carried  on  a  trade  in 
slaves  with  more  northern  Indians,  making 
for  the  purpose  of  capturing  them  preda- 
tory incursions  as  far  south  as  Vancouver 
Island  and  Puget  Sound.  They  also  manu- 
facture and  supply  yellow-cedar  canoes  of 
immense  size  to  northern  Indians. 

Indications,  Military.  See  Military 
Indications. 

Indicator.  An  invention  of  Gen.  Win- 
gate,  of  the  New  York  Militia,  for  instruct- 
ing men  in  aiming  the  musket.  A  steel  rod 
passing  through  a  brass  tompon  in  the  muz- 
zle is  projected  forwards  by  the  firing-pin. 
The  rod  carries  a  sharp  point  in  the  line  of 
the  sights,  which  punctures  a  miniature  tar- 
get a  foot  or  so  in  front  of  the  muzzle. 

Indisciplinable.  Not  disciplinable;  in- 
capable of  being  disciplined,  or  subjected  to 
discipline ;  undisdplinable. 

Indiscipline.  Want  of  discipline  or  in- 
struction. 

Indore.  The  capital  of  the  principality 
of  the  same  name  in  India,  on  tne  left  bank 
of  the  Kuthi.  This  place,  mean  and  insig- 
nificant enough  in  itself,  acquired  considera- 
ble notoriety  in  connection  with  the  grand 
revolt  of  1867.  Though  Holkar,  the  rajah, 
remained  faithful  to  the  British  government, 
yet  his  troops  mutinied  on  July  1,  holding 
their  prince  as  a  prisoner  in  his  palace,  and 
butchering  many  Europeans,  men,  women, 
and  children,  in  cold  blood. 

Inefficient.  Incapable  of,  or  indisposed 
tOj  effective  action ;  effecting  nothing ;  as, 
an  inefficient  force. 

Inergetic.  Having  no  energy  ;  as,  an  in- 
ergetic  officer. 


Inescutcheon.  In  heraldry,  a  small  es- 
cutcheon borne  within  a  shield. 

Inexperienced.  Not  having  experience ; 
unskilled ;  as,  an  inexperienced  general. 

Inexpugnable.  Incapable  of  being  sub- 
dued by  force ;  impregnable. 

Infamous  Behavior.  In  the  British  ser- 
vice a  term  peculiarly  applicable  to  military 
life  when  it  is  affected  by  dishonorable  con- 
duct ;  on  conviction  of  which,  an  officer  is 
ordered  to  be  cashiered.  Infkmy  may  be 
attached  to  an  officer  or  soldier  in  a  variety 
of  ways ;  and  some  countries  are  more  tena- 
cious than  others  on  this  head.  Among 
European  nations  it  has  always  been  deemed 
infamous  and  disgraceful  to  abandon  the 
field  of  action  or  to  desert  the  colors.  In 
Germany  a  mark  of  infamy  was  attached  to 
the  character  of  every  man  who  was  found 
guilty  of  misbehavior  before  the  enemy. 
Among  the  Romans  it  was  considered  as  in- 
famous and  disgraceful  to  be  taken  prisoner, 
and  a  Roman  soldier  was  impressed  with  the 
idea  that  he  must  either  conquer  or  die  on 
the  field.  There  are  various  occasions  in 
which  the  conduct  of  an  officer  may  render 
him  unworthy  of  the  situation  he  fills,  such 
as  cheating  at  play,  taking  unfair  advan- 
tages of  youth,  imposing  upon  the  credulity 
or  confidence  of  a  tradesman,  habitual  drunk- 
enness, flagrant  breaches  of  hospitality,  etc. 

Infantry  (Lat.  tn/ian«,  *< child,"  or  "ser- 
vant," applied  to  servants  who  went  on 
foot,  and  infanierie^  to  foot-soldiers  gener- 
ally). Is  that  portion  of  a  military  estab- 
lishment using  small-arms  and  equipped  for 
marching  and  fighting  on  foot,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  artillery  and  cavalry.  It  is  the 
oldest  of  the  "  three  arms'*  into  which  ar- 
mies are  conventionally  divided;  was  the 
favorite  of  the  Greeks,  the  Ghtuls,  the  Ger- 
mans, and  the  Franks,  and  was  that  mainly 
with  which  Rome  conquered  the  world. 
Under  Grecian  and  Roman  civilization  it 
attained  pre-eminence  as  the  arm  of  battle^ 
but  fell  into  contempt  and  comparative  des- 
uetude early  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  did 
not  emerge  from  that  obscurity  till  the  de- 
cline of  the  feudal  system.  It  was  first 
revived  by  the  Swiss,  who,  armed  with  the 

Sike,  withstood  the  most  famous  chivalry  of 
lurope.  Afterwards  the  Spanish  infantry, 
armed  with  the  musket,  and  led  by  Alva  and 
the  Duke  of  Parma,  Cortez  and  Pizarro, 
became  the  terror  of  two  continents.  The 
other  states  of  Europe  were  not  slow  in 
learning  the  lesson.  Infantry  steadily  in- 
creased in  power  and  importance  from  the 
first  years  of  the  14th  century,  and  is  now 
recognized  as  constituting  the  principal 
strength  of  military  organizations.  Tnis 
importance  results  nrom  the  &ct  that  it  can 
be  used  everywhere,  "  in  mountains  or  on 
plains,  in  woody  or  open  countries,  in  cities 
or  in  fields,  on  rivers  or  at  sea,  in  the  re- 
doubt or  in  the  attack  on  the  breach."  It 
is  the  self-sustaining  arm  in  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, and  is,  moreover,  less  expensive,  man 
for  man,  than  its  auxiliaries. 
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In&ntry  Exercise.  The  use  of  the  rifle, 
and  manoeuvres  for  regiments  of  infantry, 
according  to  the  regulations  issued  by  the 
War  Department. 

Infantry,  Heavy-armed.  Among  the 
ancients  were  such  as  wore  a  complete  suit 
of  armor,  and  engaged  with  broad  shields 
and  long  spears.  They  were  the  flower  and 
strength  of  the  Grecian  armies,  and  had  the 
highest  rank  of  military  honor. 

Infantry,  Light.  Came  into  use  after  the 
year  1656.  They  had  no  camp  equipage  to 
carry,  and  their  arms  and  accoutrements 
were  much  lighter  than  the  common  in- 
fantry, or  battalion  men ;  they  were  used  as 
skirmishers,  etc. 

Infantry,  Light-armed.  Among  the  an- 
cients, were  designed  for  skirmishes,  and 
for  fighting  at  a  distance.  Their  weapons 
were  arrows,  darts,  or  slings. 

Infantry  Tactics.    See  Tactics. 

Inferior.  In  a  military  sense  means  sim- 
ply junior  in  rank,  haying  a  lower  rank. 

Infest.  To  trouble  greatly  ;  to  disturb  ; 
to  annoy ;  to  harass ;  as,  the  sea  is  infested 
with  pirates;  parties  of  the  enemy  infest 
the  coast. 

In'file.  To  arrange  in  a  file  or  rank ;  to 
place  in  order.    This  term  is  obsolete. 

Inflammation.  When  grains  of  powder 
are  united  to  form  a  charge,  and  fire  is  com- 
municated to  one  of  them,  the  heated  and 
expansive  gases  evolved  insinuate  them- 
selves- into  the  interstices  of  the  charge, 
envelop  the  grains,  and  ignite  them,  one 
after  the  other.  This  propagation  of  igni- 
tion is  called  inflammation ^  and  its  velocity 
the  velocity  of  inflammation.  It  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  combustion,  and  it 
should  not  be  confounded  with  it.  The 
velocity  of  inflammation  of  powder  com- 
pressed by  pounding  is  about  .64  inch,  while 
that  of  mealed  powder  in  the  same  condi- 
tion is  only  .45  inch.  Inflammation,  in  the 
study  of  gunpowder,  is  the  spread  of  the 
flame  from  one  grain  to  another — as  opposed 
to  Ignition ;  the  setting  on  fire  of  a  certain 
point  of  the  charge. 

Informant.  In  case  a  civil  person  is  the 
complainant,  he  becomes  the  principal  wit- 
.ness  before  a  court-martial,  and  after  giv- 
ing his  evidence  may  remain  in  court,  in 
order  that  the  Judge-advocate  may  refer  to 
him. 

Informers.  In  the  British  service,  were 
soldiers  who  gave  information  of  false  mus- 
ters, or  of  pay  illegally  detained  ;  and  were, 
for  said  services,  entitled  to  their  discharge. 

Ingauni.  A  Ligurian  tribe  who  formerly 
inhabited  the  sea-coast  and  adjoining  moun- 
tains at  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  They 
are  mentioned  as  being  engaged  in  hostili- 
ties with  a  neighboring  tribe,  the  Epanterii, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  landing  of  Mago, 
the  brother  of  Hannibal,  b.c.  205.  Thev 
were  several  times -engaged  in  wars  with 
the  Romans,  but  were  finally  defeated  b^ 
the  pro-consul,  ^milius  Paullus,  in  a  deci- 


sive engagement  (losing  15,000  killed  and 
2500  prisoners),  which  resulted  in  their  ulti- 
mate submission  to  the  Roman  sway. 

Inglorious.  SharaefUl ;  disgraceful ;  igno- 
minious; as,  he  charged  his  troops  with 
inglorious  flight. 

Inimical.    Hostile. 

Initial  Velocity.  In  England  the  term 
mtuzle  velocity  is  frequently  used.  In  gun- 
nery, the  initial  velocity  of  a  projectile  is  the 
velocity  at  the  muzzle  of  the  piece,  and  is 
determined  by  the  use  of  the  ballistic  pen- 
dulum, the  gun  pendulum,  the  electro-bal- 
listic machines,  tne  Schultz  chronoscope,  or 
the  Le  Bouleng^  chronograph  ;  the  two  last 
being  now  generally  used  in  the  U.  S.  ser- 
vice. The  various  plans  in  use  differ  only 
in  the  manner  of  recording  and  keeping  the 
time  of  flight.  The  initial  velocity  of  a 
shot  may  be  ascertained  by  firing  the  gun, 
the  axis  being  horizontal,  at  a  target  and 
measuring  the  distance  of  the  point  struck 
below  the  point  where  the  axis  of  the  ^un 
produced  would  pierce  the  target.  This  is 
the  vertical  distance  fallen  through  by  the 
ball  in  the  time  of  passage  from  the  muzzle 
to  the  target,  and  the  time  in  which  it  falls 
through  this  distance  is  given  by  the 
formula 


>[| 


in  which  t  represents  the  time, « the  vertical 
space  fallen  through,  and  g  the  force  of 
gravity.  The  distance  to  the  target  divided 
by  this  time  gives  the  initial  velocity  ap- 
proximately. Practically,  this  method  is 
only  applicable  to  large  breech-loading  can- 
non, which  havebneither  windage  nor  vibra- 
tion in  the  barrel  to  affect  the  angle  of  de- 
parture of  the  projectile.  Smooth-bores  or 
muzzle-loading  rifles  are  subject  to  the  first 
cause  of  error ;  the  first- named  guns  in  « 
great  degree,  and  small-arms  to  vibrations 
not  yet  fully  investigated,  which  cause  a 
sensible  difference  between  the  axis  of  the 
piece  as  pointed  and  the  line  of  fire.  The 
causes  that  affect  initial  velocity  are  the 
weight  of  the  charge,  the  size  and  position 
of  the  vent,  the  windage,  the  length  of  the 
bore,  the  form  of  the  chamber,  the  diame- 
ter and  density  of  the  projectile,  the  wind- 
age of  the  cartridge  ;  the  form,  size,  dens- 
ity, and  dryness  of  the  grains  of  powder ; 
and  the  barometric,  thermometric,  and 
hygrometrio  states  of  the  atmosphere.  See 
Velocity. 

Injuries  to  Cannon.  Brass  cannon  are 
little  subject  to  external  injury  caused  by 
service,  except  from  the  bending  of  the 
trunnions  sometimes,  after  long  service  or 
heavy  charges.  Internal  injuries  are  caused 
by  the  action  of  the  elastic  fluids  developed 
in  the  combustion  of  the  powder,  or  bv  the 
action  of  the  shot  in  passing  out  of  the  bore. 
These  effects  generally  increase  with  the  cal- 
iber of  the  piece.  The  principal  injury  of 
the  first  kind  is  the  cutting  away  of  the 
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metal  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  bore  over 
the  seat  of  the  shot.  The  injuries  of  the 
second  kind  are,  the  lodgment  of  the  shot, — 
a  compression  of  the  metal  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  bore,  at  the  seat  of  the  shot,  which  is 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  the  eas  in  escaping 
over  the  top  of  the  shot.  There  is  a  corre- 
sponding burr  in  front  of  the  lodgment,  and 
tne  motion  therefore  given  to  the  shot 
causes  it  to  strike  alternately  on  the  top  and 
bottom  of  the  bore,  producing  other  enlarge- 
menfd,  generally  three  in  number,  the  first  on 
the  upper  side  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
trunnions,  the  second  on  the  lower  side 
about  the  astragal,  the  third  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  muzzle.  It  is  chiefly  from  tnis 
cause  that  brass  guns  become  unserviceable. 
Scratches,  caused  by  the  fragments  of  a 
broken  shot,  or  the  roughness  of  an  imper- 
fect one.  A  piece  is  said  to  be  honeycombed 
when  the  surface  of  the  bore  is  fiill  of  small 
holes  and  cavities.  This  is  due  to  the  melt- 
ing and  volatilization  of  a  portion  of  tin  in 
the  alloy,  tin  being  much  more  fUsible  than 
copper.  Iron  cannon  are  subject  to  the 
above  defects  in  a  less  degree  than  brass, 
except  the  corrosion  of  the  metal,  bv  which 
the  vent  is  rendered  unserviceable  from  en- 
largement. The  one  cause  of  injury  to  iron 
cannon  is  the  rusting  of  the  metal,  pro- 
ducing a  roughness  and  enlargement  of  the 
bore  and  an  increase  of  anj  cavities  or 
honeycombs  which  may  exist  m  the  metal. 

Iron  cannon,  however,  are  subject  to  a 
peculiar  erosion  by  the  gases,  which  Prof. 
Horsford  explains  by  supposing  that  under 
the  enormous  tension  ana  heat  the  sulphur 
in  the  eases  unites  with  the  iron,  producing 
a  friable  sulphide  of  iron,  which  is  success- 
ively formea  and  swept  off  by  the  gases. 
Wrought-iron  guns  are  peculiarly  subject  to 
this  erosion,  cast-iron  and  steel  less  so.  The 
amount  of  erosion  is  dependent  upon  the  ve- 
locity with  which  the  gases  pass  over  the 
surface  of  the  bore.  In  rifled  wrought-iron 
guns  having  windage  this  action  is  fUlly  il- 
lustrated, and  the  gun  is  soon  disabled.  The 
strong  preference  in  many  countries  for  steel 
as  a  hore  lining  is  thus  explained.  By  the 
use  of  expanding  projectiles  this  action  is 
largely  prevented,  tiie  sabot  acting  as  a  gas- 
check.  This  system  of  projectiles  is  rapmly 
gaining  favor  for  this  and  other  reasons. 

Inkennan.  A  small  Tartar  village  in  the 
Crimea,  situated  near  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  harbor  of  Sebastopol.  It  was  once  a 
celebrated  city,  and  has  numerous  caverns 
cut  in  the  rock,  supposed  to  be  the  work  of 
the  monks  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Near  this 
place,  November  5, 1854,  was  fought  a  battle 
Detween  the  allied  English  and  French  forces 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Russians  on  the 
other,  the  former  amounting  to  26,000  or 
80,000,  the  latter  about  60,000.  The  Rus- 
sians began  the  attack  at  dawn  of  day  upon 
the  intrenched  lines  of  the  English ;  but  af- 
ter a  fierce  and  sanguinary  contest  of  many 
hours,  inflicting  great  loss  on  both  sides,  the 
Russians  were  finally  driven  from  the  field. 


Inlist.    See  Eklistmknt. 

Inlying  Picket.  A  body  of  infantry  or 
cavalry  in  campaign,  detailed  to  march,  if 
called  upon,  ana  hold  ready  for  that  purpose 
in  camp  or  quarters. 

Inner.  One  of  the  circular  rings  on  the 
Oreedmoor  target;  a  shot  striking  in  this 
space  counts  three. 

Inniskilliners,  or  Enniskilliners.  In  the 
British  service,  the  oflcers  and  soldiers  of 
the  6th  Dragoons  and  the  27th  Foot  are  so 
called,  from  the  two  regiments  having  been 
originally  raised  at  Enniskillen  Tor  Innis- 
killen),  a  town  of  Ulster,  where  tne  inhab- 
itants distinguished  themselves  in  favor  of 
King  William  against  James  II. 

Innuit.  A  name  given  by  some  ethnol- 
ogists to  the  Indian  races  inhabiting  the 
northwestern  coast  of  North  America.  They 
differ  in  many  respects  fh>m  the  Indians  of 
the  interior  and  farther  south.  The  Aleuts 
and  Esquimos  are  not  included  in  the  term. 

Inofficial.  Not  official ;  not  proceeding 
from  the  proper  officer;  not  clothed  with 
the  usual  forms  of  authority,  or  not  done 
in  an  official  character ;  not  required  by  or 
appropriate  to  the  duties  of  any  office ;  as, 
inofficial  intelligence. 

Inquiry,  Board  of.  A  term  used  in  con- 
tradistinction to  a  court-martial,  to  signify 
the  meeting  of  a  certain  number  of  officers 
(who  are  not  sworn)  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining facts  that  may  afterwards  become 
a  matter  of  investigation  on  oath.  There 
are  also  courts  of  inquiry ;  such  courts  in 
the  armies  of  Europe,  it  would  seem,  de- 
rived their  origin  from  the  prerogative  of 
the  sovereign,  and  became  part  of  the  mili- 
tary judicature  by  custom  and  not  by  ex- 
press law.  From  this  fact  it  has  been  con- 
sidered that  the  exercise  of  this  authority, 
instead  of  being  regarded  as  an  assumption 
of  power,  is  a  favor  to  the  accused,  and  it 
is  tnus  stated  by  Capt.  Simmons  in  his  work 
on  courts-martial.  For  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  courts  of  inquiry  have  been 
specially  authorized  by  legal  enactment. 
(See  Appendix,  Articles  of  "Wab,  116 
to  121.)  The  origin  and  purposes  of  such 
courts  would  naturally  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  are  of  the  essence  of  high 
command ;  and  therefore  the  right  to  con- 
voke them,  under  all  the  Wal  restrictions, 
is  properly  confined  to  the  President  of  the 
Unit^  States,  a  general  commanding  an 
army,  or  a  colonel  commanding  a  depart- 
ment ;  and  in  the  cases  of  enlist^  men,  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  regiment.  See 
Court  of  Inqitirt. 

Inroad.  The  entrance  of  an  enemy  into 
a  country  with  purposes  of  hostility;  a 
sudden  or  desultory  incursion  or  invasion; 
attack;  encroachment. 

Inroll.    See  Enroll. 

Insconced.  In  the  military  art,  when 
any  part  of  an  army  has  fortified  itself  with 
a  sconce,  or  small  work,  in  order  to  defend 
some  pass,  etc.,  it  is  said  to  be  insconced. 
See  Ensconce. 
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Inscribe.  To  mark  with  letters,  cb^rao- 
ten,  or  words,  as,  to  inscribe  tbe  name  of 
the  battle  on  tbeir  colors. 

Insecure.     Not  effectually  guarded    or 

I>rotected ;   unsafe ;   exposed  to  danger  or 
OSS. 

Inspect.  To  view  and  examine  oiBcially ; 
aSy  troops,  arms,  etc. 

Inspection.  A  strict  examination;  a 
close  survey.  It  is  of  various  kinds,  and 
embraces  general,  regimental,  and  troop  or 
company  duties.  A  eeneral  inspection  is 
made  from  time  to  time  t>y  inspectors-general 
designated  hj  tbe  commanding  generals  of 
military  divisions  or  departments.  Every 
regiment  on  this  ootasion  is  minutely  looked 
into,  and  a  faithfUi  account  is  delivered  by 
each  commanding  officer  of  the  actual  state 
of  his  regiment.  The  interior  economy  of 
the  corps  is  not  only  investigated,  but  the 
discipline  of^the  men  is  likewise  examined. 

Inspection  of  Cannon,  Instruments  for. 
These  are  used  to  verify  the  dimensions  of 
cannon,  and  to  detect  the  presence  and 
measure  the  size  of  cavities  in  the  metal. 
The  aiar-gauffe  is  an  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  diameter  of  the  bore  at  any  point. 
The  cylinder-»iaff  is  used  to  measure  the 
length  of  the  bore.  It  is  supported  by  a 
rest  of  a  T-form  at  the  muzzle,  and  the  ex- 
tremity inserted  in  the  gun  is  armed  with  a 
meamiring-point  and  a  guide-pUUe,  The 
cylinder^auge  is  a  cylinder  of  cast  iron, 
turned  to  the  exact  or  true  diameter  of  the 
bore.  When  used  it  is  attached  to  the  end 
of  the  cylinder-staff.  The  searcher  consists 
of  four  flat  springs  turned  up  at  the  end, 
and  attached  to  a  socket  which  is  screwed 
on  to  the  end  of  the  cylinder-staff.  It  is 
used  to  feel  for  cavities  in  the  surface  of  the 
bore.  The  trunnion-^ange  verifies  the  di- 
ameters of  the  trunnions  and  rimbases. 
The  trunnion^quare  is  used  to  verify  the 
position  of  the  trunnions  with  regard  to  the 
Dore.  The  irunnion-rule  measures  the  dis- 
tance of  the  trunnions  from  the  rear  of  the 
base-ring.  Calipers,  for  measuring  exterior 
diameters.  A  standard^inUef  for  verifying 
other  instruments.  The  vent-gauges  are  two 
pointed  pieces  of  steel  wire,  0.006  inch 
greater  and  less  than  the  true  diameter  of 
the  vent,  to  verify  its  size.  The  venUsearcher 
is  a  hooked  wire,  used  to  detect  cavities  in 
the  vent.  A  rammer-head^  shaped  to  the 
form  of  the  bottom  of  the  bore,  and  furnished 
with  a  staff,  is  used  to  ascertain  the  interior 
position  of  the  vent.  A  wooden  TnUe,  to 
measure  exterior  lengths.  A  mirror,  a  wax 
taper,  beeswax;  rammer,  sponge,  and  prim^ 
ing-wire.  Figure  and  letter-stamps,  to  affix 
the  required  marks.  The  objects  of  inspect- 
ing cannon  are  to  verify  their  dimensions, 
particularly  those  which  affect  the  accuracy 
of  the  fire,  and  the  relation  of  the  piece  to 
its  carriage,  and  to  detect  any  detects  of 
metal  and  workmanship  that  would  be  likely 
to  impair  their  strengtn  and  endurance. 

Inspection  of  Projectiles.  The  principal 
points  to  be  observed  in  inspecting  shot  and 


shells  are,  to  see  that  they  are  of  proper  size 
in  all  their  parts;  that  they  are  made  of 
suitable  metal :  and  that  they  have  no  de- 
fects, concealed  or  otherwise,  which  will  en- 
danger their  use  or  impair  the  accuracy  of 
their  fire. 

Inspection  of  Shot. — The  instruments  are 
one  large  and  one  small  gauge,  and  one  cy(- 
inder-gauge;  the  cylinder-gauge  has  the 
same  diameter  as  the  large  gauge ;  it  is  made 
of  cast  iron,  and  is  6  calil^rs  long.  There 
are  also,  one  hammer  with  a  conical  point, 
six  steel  punches,  and  one  searcher  made  of 
wire.  Tne  shot  should  be  inspected  before 
thev  become  rusty ;  after  being  well  cleaned 
each  shot  is  placed  on  a  table  and  examined 
by  the  eye,  to  see  that  its  surface  is  smooth 
and  that  the  metal  is  sound  and  free  from 
seams,  flaws,  and  blisters.  If  cavities  or 
small  holes  appear  on  the  surface,  strike  the 
point  of  the  hammer  or  punch  into  them, 
and  ascertain  their  depth  with  the  searcher ; 
if  the  depth  of  the  cavitv  exceeds  0.2  inch, 
the  shot  is  rejected ;  and  also  if  it  appears 
that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  conceal 
such  defects  bV  filling  them  up  with  nails, 
cement,  etc.  The  shot  must  pass  in  every 
direction  through  the  large  gau^e,  and  not 
at  all  through  the  small  one ;  the  founder 
should  endeavor  to  bring  the  shot  up  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  large  gauge,  or  to  the  true 
diameter.  After  having  been  thus  exam- 
ined the  shot  are  passed  through  the  eylin- 
der^auge,  which  is  placed  in  an  inclined 
position,  and  turned  from  time  to  time  to 
prevent  its  being  worn  into  furrows;  shot 
which  slide  or  stick  in  the  (^linder  are  re- 
jected. Shot  are  proved  by  dropping  them 
from  a  height  of  20  feet  on  a  block  of  iron, 
or  rolling  them  down  an  inclined  plane  of 
that  height  against  another  shot  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  plane.  The  average  weight  of 
the  shot  is  deduced  from  that  of  three  par- 
cels of  20  to  50  each,  taken  indiscriminately 
from  the  pile ;  some  of  those  which  appear 
to  be  the  smallest  should  also  be  weigned, 
and  they  are  rejected  if  they  fall  short  of  the 
weight  expressed  by  their  caliber  more  than 
one-thirtt/seeond  part.  They  almost  inva- 
riably exceed  that  weight. 

Inspection  of  Ghrape-  and  Canister-shot, — 
The  dimensions  are  verified  by  means  of  a 
large  and  small  gauge  attached  to  the  same 
handle.  The  surface  of  the  shot  should  be 
smooth  and-  free  from  seams. 

Infection  of  Hollow  Projectiles, — The  in- 
specting instruments  are  a  large  and  small 
gauge  for  each  caliber,  and  a  cylinder-gauge 
for  shells  of  8  inches  and  under.  Calipers 
for  measuring  the  thickness  of  shells  at  the 
sides.  Calipers  to  measure  the  thickness  at 
the  bottom.  Gauges  to  verify  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  fuze-hole  and  the  thickness  of 
the  metal  at  the  fuze-hole.  A  pair  of  hand- 
bellows;  a  wooden  plug  to  fit  the  fuze-hole, 
and  bored  through  to  fit  the  nozzle  of  the 
bellows.  A  hammer,  a  searcher,  a  cold 
chisel,  steel  punches. 

Inspection. — The  surface  of  the  shell  and 
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its  exterior  dimensions  are  examined  as  in 
•the  case  of  shot.  The  shell  is  next  struck 
with  the  hammer,  to  judge  by  the  sound 
whether  it  is  free  from  cracks ;  the  position 
and  dimensions  of  the  ears  are  verified ;  the 
thickness  of  the  metal  is  then  measured  at 
several  points  on  the  great  circle  perpendic- 
ular to  the  axis  of  the  fUze-hole.  The  diam- 
eter of  the  fuse;hole,  which  should  be  accu- 
rately reamed,  is  then  verified,  and  the 
soundness  of  the  metal  about  the  inside  of 
the  hole  is  ascertained  by  inserting  the  fin- 
ger. The  shell  is  now  placed  on  a  trivet,  in 
a  tub  containing  water  deep  enough  to  cover 
it  nearly  to  the  fuze-hole ;  the  bellows  and 
plug  are  inserted  into  the  fuze-hole,  and  the 
air  forced  into  the  shell;  if  there  be  any 
holes  in  the  shell,  the  air  will  rise  in  bubbles 
through  the  water.  This  test  gives  another 
indication  of  the  soundness x>f  the  metal,  as 
the  parts  containing  cavities  will  dry  more 
slowly  than  other  parts.  The  mean  weight 
of  shells  is  ascertained  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  shot  Shot  and  shells  rejected  in 
the  inspection  are  marked  with  an  X  made 
with  a  cold  chiselj^n  shot  near  the  gate, 
and  on  shells  near  the  fUze-hole. 

Inspector-General.  A  staff-officer  of  an 
army,  whose  duties  are  those  of  inspection, 
and  embrace  everything  relative  to  organi- 
zation, recruiting,  discharge,  administration, 
accountability  for  money  and  property,  in- 
struction, police,  and  aiscipline.  In  the 
French  army,  a  certain  number  of  general 
officers  are  annually  designated  to  make  in- 
spections. 

Inspector-General  of  the  Cavalry.  In 
the  British  service,  a  g^eneral  officer  whose 
particular  duty  is  to  inspect  all  cavalry  rai- 
ments, to  report  the  state  of  the  horses,  and 
to  receive  specific  accounts  fh>m  the  different 
corps  of  their  actual  state.  He  communi- 
cates direct! V  and  confidentially  with  the 
commander-m-chief.  Inspector-general  of 
the  recruiting  service  is  an  officer  of  rank, 
through  whom  the  field-officers  of  districts, 
and  colonels  of  raiments  (when  they  per- 
sonally manage  the  recruiting  service  of 
their  own  corps),  transmit  their  several  re- 
turns to  the  aajutant-general's  office. 

Inspector-Generara  Department.  In  the 
United  States,  the  law  provides  for  one  in- 
spector-general, with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general;  two  inspectors-general,  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel ;  and  two  with  the 
rank  of  major^  Also,  that  the  Secretary  of 
War  may,  in  addition,  detail  officers  of  the 
line,  not  to  exceed  four,  to  act  as  inspectors- 
general. 

Installation.  The  act  of  investing  any 
one  with  a  military  order. 

Instruction.  Tne  education  or  training 
of  soldiers  in  military  duties.  In  the  U.  S. 
service  the  colonel  has  general  charge  of  the 
instruction  of  his  regiment. 

Instructions.  Military  directions  or  or- 
ders. 

Instruments,  Military  Musical.  The  in- 
struments which  are  peculiar  to  the  cavalry 


of  most  nations  are  the  trumpet  and  bugle. 
In  France,  draeoon  raiments  in  general 
formerly  adopted  the  drum  in  common  with 
the  infantry ;  they  now  use  the  trumpet  for 
garrison,  and  the  buffle  for  field  service.  A 
certain  number  of  filers  are  likewise  allowed 
in  foot  regiments.  In  the  U.  S.  army,  the 
drum,  fife,  and  bugle  are  used  by  foot,  and 
the  trumpet  by  mounted  troops.  There  is 
allowed  a  band  of  musicians  to  each  r^- 
ment,  which  usually  serve  at  regimental 
headquarters,  and  is  partly  maintained  by 
the  r^imental  fund.  (See  Fund.)  There 
is  also  a  band  employed  at  the  West  Point 
Military  Academy,  which  is  maintained  by 
the  government.  In  tile  U.  S.  navy  there 
is  a  band  allowed  to  each  commander-in- 
chief  of  a  fleet,  which  is  also  maintained  by 
the  general  government. 

Instruments,  Warlike  Musical.  The 
Turks  made  use  of  wind  and  clashing  instru- 
ments of  different  shapes  and  sizes ;  all,  ex- 
cept one  wind  instrument,  are  better  calcu- 
lated for  pomp  and  ceremony,  than  adapted 
to  military  service.  The  clashing  instru- 
ments, which  the  French  call  instrumens  d 
choc^  consist  of  two  sorts  of  drums,  and  an 
instrument  which  is  made  of  two  plates  of 
metal.  Their  wind  instruments  consist  of  a 
winding  or  crooked  trumpet,  and  of  a 
wooden  fife.  The  big  drum  which  they  call 
daul,  stands  8  feet  hiffh.  It  is  carried  by  a 
mounted  drummer,  who  makes  use  of  a  thick 
stick,  with  which  he  strikes  the  upper  part, 
and  a  small  one,  with  which  he  plays  upon 
the  lower  part ;  these  he  applies  alternately, 
with  mucn  dexterity  of  nand  and  great 
f^vity  of  countenance.  This  is  the  only 
instrument  which  the  Turks  use  in  military 
exercises  or  manoeuvres,  and  is  constantly 
beaten  when  the  enemy  is  near,  and  round 
all  the  outposts,  in  order  to  keep  the  senti- 
nels on  the  alert.  On  these  occasions  the 
drummer  exclaims  with  a  loud  voice,  Jagda 
Allah!  that  is,  " God  is  good !" 

Insubjection.  Want  of  subjection ;  state 
of  disobedience  to  government. 

Insubmission.  Want  of  submission ;  dis- 
obedience. 

Insubordinate.  Not  submissive ;  not  sub- 
mitting to  authority. 

Insubordination.  The  quality  of  being 
insubordinate ;  want  of  subordination  ;  dis- 
order; disobedience  to  lawfdl  authority;  a 
serious  military  offense. 

Insubres.  A  Gallic  people,  who  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  settled  in  Gallia  Transpadana, 
in  the  north  of  Italy.  Next  to  the  Boii, 
they  were  the  most  powerAil  and  warlike  of 
the  Gallic  tribes  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  They 
were  conquered  by  the  Romans  shortly  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  second  Punic 
war. 

Insufficiency.  The  quality  of  being  in- 
sufficient; want  of  sufiociency;  deficiency; 
inadequateness ;  as,  the  insufficiency  of  pro- 
visions for  a  garrison. 

Insult,  To.  In  a  military  sense,  is  to  at- 
tack boldly  and  in  open  day,  without  going 
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through  the  slow  operations  of  trencheSi 
working  by  mines  and  saps,  or  having  re- 
course to  those  usual  forms  of  war,  by  ad- 
vancing gradually  towards  the  object  in 
view.  An  enemy  is  said  to  insult  a  coast 
when  he  suddenly  appears  upon  it,  and  de- 
barks troops  with  an  immediate  purpose  to 
attack. 

Insurgents.  Soldiers  or  people  generally 
in  a  state  of  insurrection.  The  term,  how- 
ever, admits  of  one  exception.  Hunearian 
insurgents  (Jnsurgenten  die  Ungartschen) 
mean"  the  Hungarian  militia,  called  out  or 
summoned  by  eeneral  proclamation,  as 
under  the  old  feudal  system. 

Insurrection.  A  rising  against  civil  or 
political  authority ;  the  open  and  active  op- 
position of  a  number  of  persons  to  the  exe- 
cution of  law  in  a  city  or  state ;  a  rebellion  ; 
a  revolt. 

Intenable.  Incapable  of  being  held  ;  un- 
tenable; not  defensible;  as,  an  intenable 
fortress. 

Intendant,  or  Intendant  Militaire.  An 
officer  in  the  French  array  charged  with  the 
organization  and  direction  of  all  the  civil 
services  attending  a  force  in  the  field.  The 
officers  acting  under  his  orders  are  those  in 
charge  of  all  the  finance  services,  the  pro- 
visions, stores,  hospitals,  artillery  train,  and 
transport  departments,  besides  tne  interpre- 
ters, guides,  and  such  like  temporary  ser- 
vices. The  intendanUen-chef  of  an  army  is 
the  representative  of  the  minister  of  war ; 
and,  short  of  superseding  the  general's 
orders,  can  exercise,  in  case  of  need,  all 
the  functions  of  that  high  officer  of  state. 
The  intendance  is  divid^  into  intendants, 
ranking  with  general  officers,  sub-intendants 
with  colonels,  and  assistant-intendants  with 
majors ;  besides  these  there  are  cadets,  who 
receive  no  pay,  and  constitute  a  probationary 
grade. 

Intercept.  To  interrupt  communication 
with,  or  progress  towards;  to  cut  ofF;  as, 
to  intercept  the  march  of  an  army. 

Intercombat.    A  combat  between. 

Interior.  A  word  of  varied  application  ; 
as,  the  interior  flanking  angle  is  &rmed  by 
the  curtain  and  line  of  defense.  Interior 
radius  is  that  part  of  an  oblique  radium  ex- 
tending from  the  centre  of  the  polygon  to 
the  centre  of  the  bastion.  Interior  side  is 
the  line  of  the  curtain  produced  to  the  two 
oblique  radii  of  the  front,  or  a  line  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  one  bastion  to  that  of  the 
next. 

Interior  Form  of  Cannon.  The  interior 
of  cannon  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct 
parts :  1st,  the  vent^  or  channel  which  com- 
municates fire  to  the  charge ;  2d,  the  seat  of 
the  charge^  or  chamber,  if  its  diameter  lie 
dififerent  from  the  rest  of  the  bore ;  8d,  the 
cylinder^  or  that  portion  of  the  bore  passed 
over  by  the  projectile.  See  also  Grooves  for 
RiFLK  Cannon. 

Interior  Guards.  Are  police  guards, 
guards  of  property,  etc.,  who  are  liable  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  enemy. 


Interior  Slope.  Is  the  inclination  to- 
wards the  inner  part  of  a  work  which  is  given 
to  the  earth  forming  the  ranifmrt  or  parapet. 
Interior  crest  is  Uie  crest  of  the  interior 
slope. 

Interval.  In  military  dispositions  and 
manoeuvres,  any  given  distance  or  space.  In 
tactics  the  term  is  used  to  signify  taken  paral- 
lel to  the  front,  as  opposed  to  distance  or 
space  perpendicularly  to  the  front.  Interval 
between  two  battalions  is  the  space  which  sep- 
arates them  when  they  are  drawn  up  for  ac- 
tion or  when  they  are  encamped.  This  space 
is  generally  wide  enough  to  admit  the  march 
of  another  regiment;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
equal  to  the  extent  of  its  front  when  in  line. 
Interval  between  the  line  and  the  camp  com- 
prehends the  space  which  lies  between  the 
camp  and  the  line  of  intrenchments.  It  is 
generally  from  180  to  200  toises  in  breadth ; 
so  that  the  different  sections  of  troops  which 
are  necessary  for  the  security  of  the  camp, 
may  have  room  to  move  in,  while  sufficient 
ground  is  left  in  rear  for  troops  to  pass  and 
repass  as  occasion  may  require,  xhe  same 
observation  holds  good  with  respect  to  con- 
travallation. 

Intrench.  Is  to  make  secure  against  the 
attack  of  an  enemy  by  digging  a  ditch  or 
trench,  etc.  To  intrench  upon^  to  invade,  to 
make  encroachments  upon  the  property  or 
territories  of  another. 

Intrenched  Camp.  A  large  space  capa- 
ble of  containing  an  entire  army,  sur- 
rounded by  works  of  fortification.  Fre- 
quently an  intrenched  camp  joins  a  fortress, 
in  which  case  it  is  protected  by  permanent 
works  of  considerable  strength — detached 
forts,  for  instance. 

Intrenching  Tool.  An  implement  used 
for  intrenching.  In  view  of  tne  deadly  fire 
of  modern  small-arms  it  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  that  the  soldier  should  be  able  to 
get  cover.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  make  an  intrenching  tool  a  part 
of  the  soldier's  equipment.  In  the  United 
States  army  a  combination  bayonet  and  in- 
trenching tool  is  used.  See  Trowel  Bay- 
onet. 

Intrenchment.  Is  generally  a  ditch  or 
trench  with  a  parapet.  The  earth  removed 
to  form  the  ditch  is  used  to  construct  the 
parapet.  Fascines,  with  earth  thrown  over 
them,  gabions,  hogsheads,  or  bags  filled 
with  earth,  are  often  employed  to  revet  or 
strengthen  the  work  when  the  earth  is  loose 
or  sandy.  Intrenchments  of  armies  are  the 
whole  works  or  obstacles  by  which  an  army 
or  large  body  of  troops  cover  themselves  for 
their  defense. 

Intrepidity.  An  unqualified  contempt  of 
death  ;  an  indifference  to  fortune  as  far  as  it 
regards  personal  safety;  a  fearlessness  of 
heart,  and  a  darins:  enterprise  of  mind. 

Inundation.  The  act  of  letting  water 
into  a  country  so  that  it  shall  be  overfiowed, 
to  prevent  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  It  is 
among  the  most  considerable  of  the  various 
meth^s  which  have  been  devised  for  im- 
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ling  the  approach  to  a  fleld-work,  or  in- 
deed, any  fortification. 

Invade,  To.  To  make  a  forcible  or  clan- 
destine entry  into  the  territory  of  another 
state ;  to  pass  the  regular  line  of  frontier  of 
any  country,  in  order  to  take  possession  of 
the  interior. 

Invalid.  A  soldier  who  has  been  wounded, 
or  has  suffered  in  his  health,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  his  good  conduct  has  been  recom- 
mended to  a  certain  iiroTision  for  life. 
Chelsea  Hospital  is  the  place  allotted  for  the 
reception  of  such  objects  of  public  gratitude 
and  benevolence  in  England;  the  Soldiers' 
Home,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  Hdtel  des  Inyalides,  at  Paris, 
France.  In  England  numbers  of  invalids 
are,  however,  allowed  to  reside  where  they 
choose,  and  are  then  known  as  **  out-pen- 
sioners." 

Invalides.  Wounded  veterans  of  the 
French  army,  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
the  State.    Bee  HdTSL  des  Invalides. 

Invaliding.  Signifies  the  return  home, 
or  to  a  more  healtny  climate,  of  soldiers  or 
sailors  whom  woun^  or  the  severity  of  for- 
eign service  has  I'endered  incapable  of  active 
duty.  The  man  invalided  returns  to  his  duty 
as  soon  as  his  restored  health  justifies  the 
step. 

Invasion.  In  war,  is  the  entrance  or  at^ 
tack  of  an  enemy  on  the  dominions  of  an- 
other. 

Inventory  of  Effects  of  Deceased  Offi- 
cers and  Soldiers.  See  Appendix,  Arti- 
cles OF  War,  126,  126. 

Inverness.  A  royal  burgh  of  Scotland, 
capital  of  a  county  of  the  same  name,  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  river  Ness.  It  was  a 
city  of  the  Picts  up  to  848 ;  taken  by  Edward 
I.;  retaken  by  Bruce,  1818;  burnt  by  the 
Lord  of  the  Isles,  1411 ;  taken  by  Cromwell, 
1649;  and  by  Prince  Charles  Edward  in 
1746.  The  latter  was  defeated  at  Cullo- 
den,  about  5  miles  from  Inverness,  April  16, 
1746. 

Inversion.  A  movement  in  tactics  by 
which  the  order  of  companies  in  line  is  in- 
verted, the  right  being  on  the  left,  the  left 
on  the  right,  and  so  on. 

Invest.  To  invest  a  place  is  to  seize  upon 
all  the  avenues  leading  to  a  town  or  fortress. 
On  the  occasion  of  an  investment,  the  hostile 
troops  are  distributed  on  the  principal  com- 
mands, to  prevent  any  succor  from  b^ing 
received  by  the  garrison,  and  to  keep  the 
ground  until  the  rest  of  the  army,  with  the 
artillery,  can  arrive  to  form  a  regular  siege. 
To  invest  a  place  is,  in  fact,  to  take  pre- 
paratory measures  for  a  blockade  or  close 
siege. 

Invincible.  Incapable  of  being  conquered 
or  overcome;  unconquerable;  insuperable; 
as,  an  invincible  army,  etc. 

Inwall.   To  inclose  or  fortify  with  a  wall. 

Iona»  Icolmkill,  or  Hii.  The  most  famous 
of  the  Hebrides,  in  Argyle  Co.,  Scotland. 
It  is  about  8  miles  long,  and  varies  in 
breadth  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half.   It 


was  founded  by  Saint  Columba,  a  native  of 
Ireland,  in  the  6th  century,  and  long  re- 
mained the  chief  seat  of  learning  and  the 
centre  of  missionary  enterprises  undertaken 
by  the  Culdees.  In  796,  802,  806,  826,  and 
986  the  island  was  ravaged  by  Norsemen, 
by  whom  its  monks  were  martyred  in  the 
three  latter  dates. 

Ionia.  In  Asia  Minor.  About  1040  B.C., 
the  lones,  a  Pelasgic  race,  emig^ted  from 
Greece,  and  settled  here  and  on  the  adjoining 
islands.  They  were  conquered  by  the  great 
Cyrus  about  648  B.C. ;  revolted  in  604,  but 
were  again  subdued.  After  the  victories  of 
Cimon,  Ionia  became  independent  and  re- 
mained so  till  887,  when  it  was  once  more 
subjected  to  Persia.  It  formed  part  of  the 
dominions  of  Alexander  and  his  successors ; 
was  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire,  and  con- 
quered by  the  Turks. 

Ionian  Islands.  A  group  of  islands  run- 
ning round  the  west  coast  of  Bpirus,  and 
west  and  south  of  Greece.  After  the  di- 
vision of  the  Roman  empire  these  islands 
were  included  in  the  eastern  half,  and  so 
continued  till  1081,  when  the  Duke  of  Cala- 
bria took  possession  of  them.  From  this 
time  they  underwent  a  continual  change  of 
masters  till  the  commencement  of  the  16th 
century,  when  they  by  degrees  came  into 
possession  of  the  Venetians,  who  in  1797 
ceded  them  to  France.  They  were  seized  by 
Russia  and  Turkey  in  1800,  by  France  in 
1807,  by  Great  Britain  in  1809,  and  Novem- 
ber 16, 1816,  they  were  formed  into  a  re- 
public under  the  protectorate  of  the  latter 
power.  In  May,  1864,  they  were  formally 
annexed  to  Greece. 

lonie  Indians.  A  tribe  of  aborigines  allied 
to  the  Caddos,  who  resided  in  Texas,  and 
were  generally  peaceable  and  ft-iendly. 

Iowa.  One  of  the  Central  States  of  the 
United  States,  lying  between  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  Rivers.  It  originally  formed 
a  portion  of  the  Louisiana  Territory;  and 
permanent  settlements  commenced  to  be 
formed  in  it  about  1888 ;  organized  as  a  Ter- 
ritory in  1888,  and  admitt^  as  a  State  in 
1846.  During  the  civil  war  it  contributed 
its  full  quota  of  troops  to  the  cause  of  the 
Union.  ' 

Iowa  Indians.  A  tribe  of  aborigines  of 
Dakota  stock,  who  inhabited  the  State  which 
now  bears  their  name.  They  were  closely 
allied  to  the  Sacs  and  Foxes. 

Ipsara,  or  Psara.  A  small  island  in  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  west  of  Scio ;  belong 
to  Turkey.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in 
1824. 

Ipsus.  A  town  of  Phrygia,  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor. Here  in  801  B.C.,  a  battle  was  fought 
between  Antigonus,  kin^  of  Asia,  and  the 
forces  of  Cassander,  Lysimachus,  Ptolemy, 
and  Seleucus,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Antigonus. 

Ipswich.  The  chief  town  of  the  county 
of  Suffolk,  England,  situated  on  the  Orwell. 
This  town  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  about 
1000. 
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Ireland.  Anciently  named  leme  and  Hi- 
hernia,  is  said  to  have  been  first  colonized 
by  Phoenicians.  Some  assert  that  Partho- 
lani  landed  in  Ireland  about  2048  B.C. ;  that 
the  descent  of  the  Damnonii  was  made  about 
1468  B  c. ;  and  that  this  was  followed  by 
the  descent  of  Berber  and  Heremon,  Mile- 
sian princes,  ftora  Galicia,  Spain,  who  con- 
quer«a  Ireland,  and  gave  to  the  throne  171 
kinjjs.  The  Danes  and  Normans  invaded 
Ireland  in  796;  but  were  totally  defeated 
by  Brian  Boriomhe  at  Clontarf,  April  28, 
1014.  In  1172,  King  Henry  II.  of  Bng- 
land  invaded  Ireland  with  a  formidable 
armament,  and  received  homage  from  sev- 
eral of  the  minor  native  chiefs,  and  from 
the  chief  Norman  adventurers,  granting  to 
the  latter  charters  authorizing  them,  as  his 
Bubjectjt,  to  take  possession  of  the  entire  island 
in  his  name;  which  they  partially  succeeded 
in  accomplishing.  Suh«equently  the  au- 
thority of  the  English  crown  became  limited 
to  a  few  towns  on  the  coast,  and  the  district 
termed  "the  Pale,"  comprising  a  small  cir- 
cuit about  Dublin  and  Drogheda.  Henry 
II.  received  the  title  of  "king  of  Ireland" 
in  1641,  by  an  act  passed  by  the  Anglo-Irish 
Parliament  in  Dublin ;  and  about  the  same 

Seriod,  some  of  the  native  princes  were  in- 
uced  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  sover- 
eign, and  to  accept  peerages.  The  attempts 
of  the  English  government  to  introduce  the 
reformed  faith  stirred  up  dissensions  in  Ire- 
land. Among  the  first  to  revolt  was  the 
Earl  of  Desmond,  after  whose  death,  in  1688, 
his  vast  estates  in  Munster  were  parceled 
out  to  English  settlers.  Soon  after  the  chief 
clans  of  Ulster  took  up  arms ;  and  in  oppos- 
ing them,  the  forces  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
commanded  by  ofiftcers  of  high  military  rep- 
utation, encountered  many  reverses,  the 
most  serious  of  which  was  that  in  1698  at 
the  battle  of  the  Yellow  Ford,  where  the 
English  army  was  rduted  and  its  general 
slain.  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  the  Irish  chief,  dispatched  a  body  of 
troops  to  their  assistance  in  1601,  which 
landed  in  the  extreme  south,  instead  of  in 
the  north,  as  had  been  expected,  were  unable 
to  effect  anything,  and  were-  constrained,  to 
surrender.  Although  Elizabeth  was  sup- 
ported by  numbers  of  native  Irish,  the 
northern  chiefs,  O'Neill  and  O'Donnell,  held 
out  till  the  queen's  government  came  to 
terms  with  them  in  1608,  recognizing  them 
as  earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tirconnell.  In  1608 
these  noblemen  having  apprehensions  ifor 
their  personal  safety  quittea  Ireland,  and  re- 
tired to  the  continent.  Their  withdrawal 
enabled  James  I.  to  carry  out  that  prmect 
of  parceling  out  the  north  of  Ireland  to 
Protestant  Scotch  and  English  settlers.  The 
Irish  took  advantage  of  the  contentions  in 
England  to  rise  in  insurrection  (1641)  and 
massacre  the  Protestants.  It  is  believed 
that  nearly  40,000  fell  victims  to  their  ftiry. 
The  country  continued  in  a  state  of  anarchy 
till  1649,  when  Cromwell  overran  it.  At 
the  revolution  the  native  Irish  generally 
17 


took  the  part  of  James  II.,  the  English  and 
Scotch  "colonists'*  that  of  William  and 
Mary ;  and  the  war  was  kept  up  for  four 
years  (1688-1692).  The  Irish  again  rebelled 
in  1798,  and  were  not  suppressed  until  1800. 
Ireland  was  incorporatea  with  England  and 
Scotland  in  1801.  Several  insurrections 
have  taken  place  since  the  latter  date  but 
were  quickly  suppressed.  For  important 
military  events  in  Ireland,  see  separate  ar- 
ticles. 

Irish  Brigade.  A  body  of  men  who  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  James  II.,  and  were 
formed  into  regiments  under  the  monarchy 
of  France. 

Iron  Cross.  A  Prussian  order  of  knight- 
hood, instituted  on  March  10,  1818,  by 
Frederick  William  III.,  and  conferred  for 
distinguished  services  in  the  war  which  was 
then  &ing  carried  on.  The  decoration  is  an 
iron  cross  with  silver  mounting.  The  grand 
cross,  a  cross  of  double  the  size,  was  pre- 
sented exclusively  for  the  gaining  of  a  deci- 
sive battle,  or  the  capture  or  brave  defense 
of  a  fortress.  It  was  revived  by  William  I. 
in  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  and  awarded 
by  him  to  his  son  for  his  victory  at  Weissem- 
bourg,  August  4,  1870. 

Iron  Crown.  The  crown  of  the  ancient 
Lombard  kings ;  is  a  broad  band  of  gold  set 
with  jewels,  within  which  is  a  thin  plate  or 
fillet  of  iron,  and  is  declared  by  traaition  to 
have  been  hammered  from  one  of  the  nails 
of  the  true  cross.  It  has  been  used  at  the 
coronation  of  84  diff*erent  monarchs,  ifidud- 
ing  Charlemagne,  Henry  VII.  of  Germany, 
Charles  V.,  and  Napoleon.  After  the  peace 
of  Vienna  in  1866,  the  crown  was  presented 
by  the  emperor  of  Austria  to  Victor  Em- 
manuel; king  of  Italy. 

Iron  Ores.  CharacUr  of  Pig-iron. — Ores 
suitable  for  "gun-metal"  should  be  reduced 
in  the  smelting-furnace,  with  charcoal  and 
the  warm  blast,  varying  fVom  125°  to  300° 
Fahr.,  depending  upon  the  ore  used.  Iron 
thus  made,  or  pig-iron,  should  be  soft,  yield- 
ing easily  to  the  file  and  chisel ;  the  appear- 
ance of  tne  fracture  should  be  uniform,  with 
a  brilliant  aspect,  dark  gray  color,  and 
medium-sized  crystals.  Character  of  Oun- 
metal. — When  remelted  and  cast  into  can- 
non, it  should  approach  that  degree  of  hard- 
ness which  resists  the  file  and  chisel,  but  not 
so.  hard  as  to  be  bored  and  turned  with  much 
difficulty.  Its  color  should  be  a  bright, 
lively  gray ;  crystals  small,  with  acute  an- 
gles, and  sharp  to  the  touch  ;  structure  uni- 
form, close,  and  compact.  Magnetite. — Oo 
tahedraZ  Iron  Ore. — Color  iron-black.  Streak 
black.  Brittle.  The  black  streak  and  mag- 
netic properties  distinguish  this  species  from 
the  following  :  Specular  Iron  Ore. — Hema- 
tite.— Often  massive  granular ;  sometimes 
lamellar  or  micaceous.  Also  pulverulent 
and  earthy.  Color,  dark  steel-gray  or  iron- 
black,  ana  often  when  crystallized  having  a 
highly  splendid  lustre ;  streak-powder  cherry- 
red  or  reddish-brown.  The  metallic  varie- 
ties pass  into  an  earthy  ore  of  a  red  color, 
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having  none  of  the  external  characters  of 
the  crystals,  but  perfectly  corresponding  to 
them  when  they  are  pulverized,  the  powder 
they  yield  being  of  a  deep  red  color,  and 
earthy  or  without  lustre.  Sometimes  slightly 
attracted  by  the  magnet.  Limonite. — Brown 
Iron  Ore. — Usually  massive,  and  often  with 
a  smooth  botryoidal  or  stalactitic  surface, 
having  a  compact  fibrous  structure  within. 
Also  earthy.  Color,  dark  brown  to  ochre- 
yellow  ;  streak,  yellowish-brown  to  dull  yel- 
low. Lustre,  sometimes  sub-metallic ;  often 
dull  and  earthy;  on  a  surface  of  fracture 
frequently  silky.  Spathic  Iron, — Ckirbonate 
of  Iron. — Chalybite. — Usually  massive,  with 
a  foliated  structure,  somewhat  curving. 
Sometimes  in  globular  concretions  or  im- 
planted globules.  Color,  light  grayish  to 
brown  ;  often  dark  brownish-red,  or  nearly 
black  on  exposure.  Streak,  uncolored.  Lus- 
tre, pearly  to  vitreous ;  translucent  to  nearly 
opaque. 

.Irons.  Fetters  or  instruments  made  of 
iron,  with  which  a  prisoner  is  shackled.  To 
he  put  in  irons^  is  to  be  handcuffed  and  con- 
fined in  fetters. 

Ironsides.  A  strong  man.  A  cuirassier ; 
— applied  also  to  Cromwell's  cavalry. 

Iroquois,  or  Six  Nations.  The  name 
given  by  the  French  to  the  Indian  con- 
federacy of  the  Mohawks,  Oneidas,  Ononda- 
gas,  Cayugas,  and  Senecas,  to  which  were 
afterwards  added  the  Tuscaroras,  after  beins^ 
driven  firom  their  hunting-erounds  in  North 
Carolina.  This  once  formidable  confederacy 
is  now  nearly  extinguished,  but  remnants  of 
it  are  still  found  scattered  through  the  State 
of  New  York. 

Irregular.  Not  regular;  not  according 
to  common  form  or  rules ;  as,  an  irregular 
building  or  fortification.  See  Foetifica- 
TioN,  Irksoulab. 

Irregular  Cavalry.  A  term  now  almost 
obsolete.  It  applied  a  few  years  t^gft  to  regi- 
ments of  horsemen  raised  under  certain  con- 
ditions in  the  East  Indies.  These  conditions 
were  that  each  man  should  provide  his  own 
horse,  arms,  accoutrements,  and  clothing, 
receiving  in  return  a  monthly  sum,  which 
also  included  his  pay.  To  these  regiments 
only  three  English  officers  were  appointed, 
the  other  officers  bein^  natives.  These  regi- 
ments are  still  paid  in  the  same  way,  but 
they  are  clothed,  armed,  and  equipped  in  a 
uniform  manner ;  the  number  of  British 
officers  is  increased,  and  they  are  no  longer 
styled  irregular  cavalry. 

Irregulcoity.  A  violation  of  the  customs 
of  service, — a  delinjiuency  which  is  subject  to 
censure  but  not  serious  enough  to  be  brought 
before  a  court-martial. 

.Irun.  A  town  of  Spain,  near  the  left  bank 
of  the  Bidassoa.  It  is  a  place  of  great  an- 
tiquity, having  been  in  existence  in  the  time 
of^the  Romans.  The  Carlists  were  defeated 
by  the  British  Legion,  under  Oen.  Sir  de 
Lacy  Evans,  in  the  battle  of  Irun,  May  16, 
1887. 

Isabella  the  Catholic,  Order  of.    A  Span- 


ish order  of  knighthood,  founded  by  Ferdi- 
nand VII.,  March  24,  1816,  as  a  reward  of 
loyalty,  for  the  defense  of  the  possessions  of 
Spanish  America.  At  present,  it  is  conferred 
for  all  kinds  of  merit.  The  sovereign  is  the 
head  of  the  order,  which  is  divided  into  the 
three  classes  of  Grand  Crosses,  Commanders, 
and  Knights. 

Isauria.  A  province  in  Asia  Minor,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  a  wild  and  semi- 
barbarous  race,  who  lived  by  rapine  and 
plunder.  The  Romans  surrounded  Isauria 
with  a  chain  of  fortresses,  but  the  Isaurians 
broke  through  them  and  remained  as  un- 
tamable as  before.  Under  the  empire,  army 
after  army  was  sent  against  Isauria,  which 
stood  to  Rome,  and  afterwards  to  Constanti- 
nople, very  much  in  the  relation  that  Cir- 
cassia  now  does  to  Russia.  In  the  8th  cen- 
tury their  national  vanity  was  gratified  Inr  a 
countryman  of  their  own  being  appointed  to 
the  throne.  From  this  date  they  gradually 
ceased  to  be  formidable. 

Ischia.  An  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Naples, 
6  miles  from  the  coast,  and  17  miles  west 
from  Naples.  In  1807,  Ischia  was  taken  by 
a  British  and  Sicilian  force. 

Isemia.  A  place  in  Southern  Italy,  on  the 
west  slope  of  the  Apennines,  where  the  Sar- 
dinian general  Cialdini  defeated  the  Nea- 
poliUns,  October  17,  1860. 

Isle  of  France.    See  Mauritius. 

Ismail,  or  Ismailov.  A  strong  town  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Kilia  arm  of  the  Danube.  This  place  was 
long  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks ;  it  was 
stormed  by  the  Russians,  under  Suwarrow, 
in  1790.  It  remained  in  the  possession  of 
Russia  until  1856,  when  it  was  restored  to 
Turkey  by  the  removal  of  the  Russian  fron- 
tier. 

Isol6  (Fr.).  This  word  is  used  among  the 
French,  to  express  any  body  or  thing  which 
is  detached  f^om  another.  It  is  variously 
applied  in  fortification.  Thus  a  pavilion  or 
a  barrack  which  is  not  Joined  to  any  other 
wall  or  building  is  called  isol6,  because  it 
stands  alone,  and  a  person  may  walk  en- 
tirely round  it.  A  parapet  is  also  said  to  be 
isol6  when  there  is  an  interval  of  4  or  5  feet 
existing  between  the  rampart  and  its  wall ; 
which  interval  serves  as  a  path  for  the 
rounds. 

Ispahan.  A  famous  citv  of  Persia,  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  Irak-Ajemi,  situated 
on  the  Zendarud.  In  1722  it  was  taken  by 
the  Afghans,  and  in  1729  was  retaken  by 
Nadir  Shah.  It  has  fallen  gradually  into 
decay. 

Issue.  Event :  consequence ;  the  ultimate 
result  of  any  undertaking ;  the  termination 
of  any  contest.  A  term  also  applied  to  the 
distribution  of  supplies ;  as,  issue  of  rations, 
issue  of  clothing,  etc.,  to  troops. 

Issues.  In  the  British  service,  are  cer- 
tain sun^  of  money  which  are,  at  stated  pe- 
riods, given  to  public  accountants  for  public 
service;  and  for  the  honest  distribution  of 
which,  every  individual  so  intrusted  is  re- 
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sponsible  to  Parliament.  Regimental  issues 
are  moneys  paid  by  regimental  agents,  acting 
under  the  authority  of  their  respective  colo- 
nels, for  regimental  purposes. 

I88U8.  An  ancient  city  and  seaport  in 
Cilicia,  in  Asia  Minor,  close  to  the  frontier 
of  Syria,  on  or  near  the  head  of  the  Sinus 
Issicus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon.  It 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  city  that 
Alexander  the  Great  annihilated  the  Persian 
army  under  Darius  in  888  b.o.  Here  too 
was  fought  (194  a.b.),  the  bloody  battle  be- 
tween Septmius  Severus  and  Pescennius 
Niger,  by  virtue  of  which  the  former  be- 
came sole  master  of  the  Boman  empire.  The 
exact  site  of  Issus  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered. 

latalif.  A  town  of  Afghanistan,  province 
of  Cabul  (<i;abool ).  It  was  taken  and  partly 
destroyed  by  the  British  in  1842. 

Italy.  A  peninsula  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope. The  invading  Pelasgians  from  Greece, 
and  the  aborigines  (  Umbrians,  Oscans,  and 
Etruscans ),  combined,  formed  the  renowned 
Latin  race  still  possessing  the  southern  part 
of  Europe.  The  history  of  Italy  is  soon  ab- 
sorbed into  that  of  Rome,  founded  768  B.o. 
Previous  to  the  15th  century  it  was  desolated 
by  intestine  wars  and  the  interference  of  the 
€rerman  emperors;  since  then,  Spain,  France, 
and  (Germany  have  struggled  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  country,  which  has  been  divided 
among  them  several  times.  Spain  predomi- 
nated in  Italy  during  the  16th  and  17th  cen- 
turies; but  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
house  of  Austria  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century.  The  victories  of  Bonaparte  in  1797- 
98  changed  the  government  of  Italy;  but 
the  Austrian  rule  was  re-established  at  the 
peace  of  1814.  In  1848  the  Milanese  and 
Venetians  revolted  and  joined  Piedmont, 
but  were  subdued  by  Radetzky.  The  hostile 
feeling  between  Austria  and  Piedmont 
gradually  increased  till  war  broke  out  in 
April,  1859,  in  which  the  Austrians  were  de- 


feated, and  the  kingdom  of  Italy  was  re- 
established in  1861.  Another  war  with  Aus- 
tria was  declared  in  June,  1866,  but  peace 
was  signed  in  October,  same  year,  and  Ve- 
netia  was  ceded  to  Italy.  For  other  details, 
see  RoMB  and  the  various  Italian  cities 
throughout  this  volume. 

I  theme.  A  mountain  fortress  of  Messenia, 
memorable  for  the  defense  there  made  for 
many  years  against  the  Spartans  in  the  first 
Messenian  war.  It  was  afterwards  the  cita- 
del of  Messene,  when  that  city  was  founded 
by  Epaminondas. 

Itinerairies  (  Fr.).  Itinerary  movements 
or  days  of  march.  A  technical  phrase  among 
the  French  to  denote  the  order  and  the  dis- 
position which  a  bodj  of  men  or  an  army  is 
directed  to  observe  in  its  march  from  one 
camp  to  another,  or  to  any  particular  quarter 
or  destination. 

Itzehoe.  An  ancient  town  in  the  duchy 
of  Holstein.  The  original  castle  around 
which  Itzehoe  was  built  by  Charlemagne  in 
809.  This  town  was  twice  taken  by  Tilly 
in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  in  1657  a 
great  portion  of  it  was  burned  down  by  the 
Swedes. 

Iviy-la-Bataille.  A  town  of  France, 
department  of  Eure,  40  miles  west  of  Paris. 
It  is  celebrated  for  the  decisive  victory 
whi^h  was  gained  by  Henry  IV.  of  Navarre 
over  the  forces  under  the  l)uke  of  Mayenne 
in  1590. 

Ixcaquixtla.  A  town  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state  of  Puebla,  Mexico.  It  is 
noted  in  Mexican  history  as  the  scene  of  a 
sharp  battle  fought  January  1, 1817,  between 
Mexican  insurgents  under  Gen.  Mier  of 
Teran,  and  the  Spanish  troops  under  La 
Madrid. 

Izucar.  A  city  of  the  state  of  Puebla, 
Mexico.  Near  hero  Gkn.  Matamoros,  fight-* 
ing  for  the  independence  of  his  country, 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Spaniards,  Febru- 
ary 24,  1812. 
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Jaca,  or  Jacca.  A  fortified  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Aragon,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyr€n3es,  on  the  river  Aragon. 
It  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and,  from 
its  position,  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
sanguinary  contests.  Its  occupation  was 
eagerly  coveted  by  every  invader  of  the 
Peninsula,  from  Cato  ana  Julius  Giesar  to 
the  generals  of  Napoleon. 

Jack.    See  Implemkitts. 
ack  (Fr.  jacque),    A  coat  of  defensive 
armor,  quilted  and  covered  with  leather, 


worn  particularly  by  horsemen;  a  buflf- 
Jerkin ;  rarely,  a  coat  of  mail. 

Jack,  Hydraulic.  See  Hydraulic  Jack. 

Jack  in  the  Box.  A  very  handy  engine, 
consisting  of  a  large  wooden  male-screw 
turning  in  a  female  one,  which  forms  the 
upper  part  of  a  strong  wooden  box,  shaped 
like  the  frustum  of  a  pyramid.  It  is  used 
by  means  of  levers  passing  through  holes 
in  it  as  a  press  in  packing,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Jack  Wambasium.    A  sort  of  coat  ar- 
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mor,  formerly  worn  by  horsemen,  Dot  of 
solid  iron  but  of  many  plates  fastened  to- 

f  ether,  which  some  persons  by  tenure  were 
pund  to  furnish  upon  any  invasion. 

Jack-boots.  Cavalry  boots,  made  of  thick, 
firm  leather,  hardened  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
They  were  sometimes  lined  with  plates  of 
iron. 

Jacket.  A  short,  close  garment,  extend- 
ing downward  to  the  hips ;  a  short  military 
coat  is  so  called.  In  the  manufacture  of 
ordnance  a  tube  inclosing  and  reinforcing 
another  tube  is  called  a  jacket. 

Tack-man.  One  wearing  a  jack  ;  a  horse- 
soldier;  a  retainer. 

Jack-screw.    See  Implxmekts. 

Jacob,  St.  A  Swiss  hamlet,  about  a  mile 
south  of  Basle,  on  the  Bienne  road,  and  the 
scene  of  a  great  battle  fought  in  1444,  be- 
tween 1600  Swiss  and  a  vastly  more  numer- 
ous French  force,  under  the  dauphin,  after- 
wards Louis  XI.  The  Swiss  fought  for  ten 
hours,  slew  three  times  their  number  of  the 
enemy,  but  were  themselves  cut  off  to  10 
men.  This  battle  is  known  as  the'*  Swiss 
Thermopyl«." 

Jacobins.  One  of  those  clubs  which 
played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  first 
French  revolution.  In  1792  they  took  the 
name  of  <*  The  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
Libertv  and  Equality.''  Immediately  |ifter 
the  fall  of  the  king,  the  Jacobins  beean  that 
struggle  against  the  Girondists  which  ended 
in  the  destruction  of  the  latter.  After  the 
fall  of  Robespierre  during  the  Convention 
they  rapidly  lost  infiuence,  and  were  at  last 
suppressed. 

Jacobites.  This  name  was  given  to  those 
who,  at  the  English  revolution  in  1688,  ad- 
hered to  the  cause  of  the  dethroned  James 
II.  In  Ireland  the  adherents  of  the  Stuarts 
rose  in  rebellion,  but  were  vanquished  by 
force  of  arms.  In  Scotland  attempts  were 
made  in  1716  and  1746  by  the  descendants 
and  adherents  of  James  II.  to  expel  the 
house  of  Hanover.  Both  were  unsuccessful, 
and  fnvolved  the  ruin  of  many  noble  fami- 
lies. 

Jacob's-stafT.  A  mathematical  instru- 
ment for  taking  heights  and  distances,  used 
by  military  engineers. 

Jacquene,  Insurrection  of  the.  The 
name  given  to  the  war  of  the  French  peas- 
antry, which  broke  out  in  1868.  The  im- 
mediate occasion  of  it  was  the  enormities 
perpetrated  by  Charles  the  Bad,  king  of 
Navarre,  and  his  i^dherents ;  but  it  was  really 
caused  by  lone-continued  oppression  on  the 
part  of  the  nobles.  Sudden! v  rising  against 
their  lords,  the  peasants  laid  hundreds  of 
castles  in  ruins,  murdered  the  nobles,  and 
violated  their  wives  and  daughters,  practicing 
every  enormity,  and  acting)  as  they  said,  on 
the  principle  of  doing  as  nad  been  done  to 
them.  For  some  weeks  they  were  successful ; 
but  the  magnitude  of  the  danger  induced 
the  >nobles  to  make  common  cause  against 
;them,  and  on  June  9  the  peasants  were  de- 
feated vwith  great  slaughter  near  Meaux  by 


Captal  de  Buch  and  Count  of  Foix.    This 
put  an  end  to  the  insurrection. 

Jade  (Fr.).  A  very  hard  stone,  of  an 
olive  color,  from  which  the  handles  of  swords 
and  sabres  are  manufactured  in  Poland  and 
Turkey. 

Jaen.  Formerly  an  independent  Moorish 
kingdom ;  is  now  a  province  of  Spain.  It 
was  conquered  by  the  Moors  on  their  en- 
trance into  Spain.  Jaen  maintained  its  in- 
dependence as  a  Moorish  state  till  1284, 
when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ferdinand 
III.,  and  was  added  to  the  kingdom  of  Cas- 
tile. 

Jaffa,  Ysda,  or  Joppa.  A  town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Syria,  on  the 
Mediterranean.  This  place  attained  its 
greatest  prosperity  in  the  times  of  the  Cru- 
saders, wnen  it  became  the  principal  landine- 
flace  of  the  warriors  of  Christendom.  In 
799  it  was  stormed  by  the  French  under 
Bonaparte,  and  here  was  perpetrated  his 
shameAil  massacre  of  Turkisn  prisoners.  In 
1882,  Mohammed  Ali  made  himself  master 
of  it ;  but  the  Turks,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  British  and  Austrians,  took  it  fh>m  him 
again  in  1840. 

Jaffna,  or  Jaffhapatam.  The  capital  of 
the  district  of  Jaffnapatam,  in  Ceylon.  The 
town  is  fortified,  and  possesses  a  good  cita- 
del ;  but  it  was  taken,  after  a  short  resist- 
ance, by  the  British  troops  in  1796. 

Jaghire.  An  Indian  term,  signifying  the 
assignment  of  the  revenues  of  a  district  to 
a  servant  or  dependant  of  government, 
who  is  hence  called  Jaghirdar,  Jaghires 
are  frequently  given  in  India  to  persons  as  a 
reward  and  compensation  for  their  military 
services. 

Jaghire  Asham.  An  Indian  term,  signi- 
fying land  granted  for  the  support  of  the 
troops. 

Jahpoof.  A  town  of  Hindoetan,  in  the 
presidency  of  Bengal,  16  miles  ft'om  Agra. 
This  place  has  been  the  scene  of  two  decisive 
battles;  the  first  fought  in  1688,  between 
Aurungzebe  and  his  brother  Darah  Sheeoh ; 
and  the  second,  in  1707,  between  Alum  and 
Azain  Ushaum,  all  Indian  princes. 

Jalapa.  A  city  of  the  Mexican  confed- 
eration, 60  miles  west-northwest  of  Vera 
Cruz.  In  1847-48  the  American  troops  occu- 
pied it. 

Jalet  (Fr.).  See  Galet. 
•  Jalons  (Ft,).  Long  poles  with  a  wisp  of 
straw  at  the  top.  They  are  fixed  at  difi^erent 
places  and  in  aifferent  roads,  to  serve  as  sig- 
nals of  observation  to  advancing  columns, 
when  the  country  is  inclosed,  etc.  They 
are  likewise  used  as  camp  colors  to  mark  out 
the  ground  on  days  of  exercise. 

Jamaica.  One  of  the  West  India  Islands, 
or  Greater  Antilles,  which  belongs  to  Great 
Britain,  and  forms  the  most  considerable  and 
valuable  of  its  possessions  in  that  quarter. 
It  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1494,  and 
colonized  by  the  Spaniards  rn  the  early  part 
of  the  16th  century.  In  1666  it  was  taken 
by  the  English,  when  8000  British  soldiers 
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who  had  served  in  the  Parliamentaiy  army 
settled  there.  In  1866  a  revolt  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  negro  population  took  place, 
which  was  promptly  suppressed. 

Jamb.    To  squeeze  tight. 

Jambeaux,  or  Jambes  (Fr.).  Greaves; 
armor  for  the  legs,  made  of  waxed  leather 
or  metal ;  much  used  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

James  of  the  Sword,  St.  A  military 
order  in  Spain,  instituted  in  1170  under  the 
reificn  of  Ferdinand  II.,  king  of  Leon  and 
Gaucia.  Its  object  was  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
incursions  of  the  Moors;  these  knights 
obliging  themselves  bv  a  vow  to  secure  the 
roads.  The  highest  dignity  in  that  order  is 
that  of  grand  master,  wnich  has  been  united 
to  the  crown  of  Spain.  The  knights  were 
obliged  to  give  proof  of  their  descent  from 
families  that  had  been  noble  for  four  genera- 
tions on  both  sides ;  they  were  also  required 
to  make  it  appear  that  their  ancestors  were 
neither  Jews,  Saracens,  nor  heretics,  nor  had 
ever  been  called  into  question  by  the  Inquisi- 
tion. 

James  Island.  One  of  the  sea  islands  of 
Charleston  Co.,  S.  C,  having  Charleston 
harbor  and  Ashley  Kiver  on  the  north.  The 
battle  of  Secession vi lie  (June  11,  1868)  and 
several  other  spirited  engagements  occurred 
upon  this  island  during  the  late  civil  war. 

James  Projectile.    See  Projectiles. 

James  Rifle.  An  American  sporting  rifle, 
which  was  popular  many  years  ago. 

James,  St.  A  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Manche.  William  the  Con- 
queror built  a  strong  fortress  here,  which 
remained  in  possession  of  the  English  till 

x44o. 

Jamestown.  A  former  village  of  James 
City  Co.',  Ya.,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
James  River.  The  first  English  settlement 
in  the  United  States  was  made  at  this  place 
in  1608,  but  nothing  now  remains  but  a  few 
ruins.  The  forces  of  Wayne  and  Lord 
Cornwallis  had  an  engagement  near  here  in 
1781. 

Jangar.  A  kind  of  ponton  constructed  of 
two  boisits  with  a  platform  laid  across  then^ 
which  is  used  by  the  natives  in  the  East 
Indies  to  convey  horses,  cattle,  etc.,  across 
rivers. 

Janissar-Agasi.  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  Janissaries. 

Janissaries  (Turk,  ieni  tcherij  "  new  sol- 
diers"). An  order  of  infantry  in  the  Turkish 
army:  originally  prisoners  trained  to  arms; 
were  first  organized  by  Orcan,  about  1880, 
and  remodel^  by  his  son  Amurath  I.,  1860 ; 
their  numbers  being  increased  bv  following 
saltans.  In  later  da^s  they  degeneratea 
fh)m  their  strict  discipline,  and  several  times 
deposed  the  sultan.  During  an  insurrection, 
June  14-16,  1826,  when  nearly  8000  of  them 
were  killed,  the  Ottoman  army  was  reorgan- 
ized, and  a  firman  was  issued  on  June  17 
abolishing  the  Janissaries. 

Januarius,  Order  of  St.  An  order  of 
knighthood  founded  bv  King  Charles  of 
Sicily  (afterwards  Charles  III.  of  Spain)  on 
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July  6,  1788.  It  was  aSoWshed  after  the 
French  invasion  of  1806,  and  re-introduced 
in  1814.  The  badge  is  a  gold  octagonal 
white  and  red  enameled  cross,  with  gold 
lilies  in  the  upper  and  side  angles.  The  ob- 
verse represents  St.  Januarius  in  episcopal 
robes  ^ith  an  open  book.  The  round  mid- 
dle of  the  reverse  shows  a  golden  open  book, 
and  two  phials  partly  filled  with  blood.  The 
knights  are  either  Cavalieri  di  Oiustizia^ 
who  must  count  four  noble  generations,  or 
Cavalieri  di  Orazia. 

Japan.  An  Asiatic  empire,  composed  of 
Japan,  or  Niphon,  and  8850  isles,  with 
nearly  40,000,000  inhabitants.  For  militaiy 
events  in  Japan,  see  separate  articles  in  this 
book. 

Jargeau.  A  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment Loiret,  10  miles  fh>m  Orleans. 
This  place  was  taken,  after  a  short  siege,  by 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  in  1428. 

Jamac.  A  town  of  France,  situated  on 
the  Charente.  The  Protestants  under  Co- 
ligny  and  the  Prince  of  Cond4  were  defeated 
near  Jamac  in  1669,  when  the  latter  was 
slain. 

Jassy,  or  Yassy.  The  chief  town  of  Mol- 
davia, and  the  residence  of  the  hospodar  or 
prince  of  that  country.-  Jassy  has  oeen  fre- 
quently taken  by  the  Russians,  but  it  has 
always  been  restored  at  the  conclusion  of 
each  war  with  Turkey.  In  1822  it  was 
burned  by  the  Janissaries,  from  which  dis- 
aster it  has  never  recovered. 

Jauts,  or  Jats.  A  people  of  Hindostan, 
who  have  at  different  times  made  some  fig- 
ure in  its  annals.  The  first  historical  men- 
tion of  them  occurs  in  the  beginning  of  the 
11th  century,  on  the  invasion  of  India  by 
Mahmoud  the  Gaznevide,  when  they  were 
completely  defeated  and  driven  into  the 
mountainous  districts  of  the  interior  of 
India.  We  find  them  afterwards,  under  the 
growing  imbecility  of  Aurungzebe's  succes- 
sors, continually  extending  their  conquests. 
They  suffered  a  reverse,  however,  at  the 
hands  of  Ahmed  Shah,  the  sovereign  of 
Cabul,  who  invaded  Northern  India,  and 
overran  a  great  portion  of  their  territory. 
The  Jaut  chief  afterwards  became  an  ally  of 
Ahmed  Shah,  having  treacherously  betrayed 
his  former  allies,  the  Mahrattas,  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Paniput,  January  14,  1761.  When 
the  British  power  became  predominant,  the 
rajah  of  the  Jauts,  Rungeet  Sing,  sought  se- 
curity by  concluding  a  treaty  by  which  he 
agreed  to  assist  England  against  all  enemies, 
and  by  this  means  he  retained  the  government 
of  his  territories.  In  1808,  however,  on  the 
defeat  of  Holkar  by  the  British,  he  received 
into  Bhurtpore  the  discomfited  army.  The 
city  was  besieged,  and  cost  the  British  an 
immense  number  of  lives;  but  at  length, 
despairing  of  effectual  resistance,  the  rajah 
agreed  to  compel  Holkar  to  quit  the  place. 
For  this  breach  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
he  was  compelled  by  the  English  to  pay  a 
heavy  fine.  Disputes  about  the  succession 
to  the  throne  afterwards  led  to  the  inter- 
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ference  of  the  British,  and  the  hitherto  im- 
pregnable fortress  of  Bhurtpore  was  taken 
oy  Xord  Combermere,  January  18,  1826, 
after  a  desperate  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  Jauts. 

Java.  A  large  island  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago;  is  said  to  have  been  reached 
by  the  Portuguese  in  1611,  and  by  the 
Ihitch  in  1696.  The  latter,  who  now  pos- 
sess it,  built  Batavia,  the  capital,  about  1619. 
The  atrocious  massacre  of  20,000  of  the  un- 
armed natives  by  the  Dutch,  sparing  neither 
women  nor  chilaren,  to  possess  their  effects, 
took  place  in  1740.  The  island  capitulated 
to  the  British,  September  18,  1811 ;  but  it 
was  restored  to  Holland  in  1814. 

Javelin  (Lat.  pilum).  A  short  and  light 
spear  used  for  darting  against  an  enemy. 
In  the  ancient  Roman  legions,  the  first  and 
second  lines  were  armed  with  them,  and  in 
those  days  they  were  considered  excellent 
offensive  weapons. 

Je  Maintiendrai  ("  I  will  maintain'').  The 
motto  of  the  house  of  Nassau.  When  Wil- 
liam III.  came  to  the  throne  of  England, 
he  continued  this,  but  added  "  the  liberties 
of  England  and  the  Protestant  religion,'' 
at  the  same  time  ordering  that  the  old  motto 
of  the  royal  arms,  ".Dieu  et  mon  droit '^ 
should  be  retained  on  the  g^reat  seal,  1689. 

Jean  de  Pied  de  Port,  St.  A  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Pyrenees,  on  the  Nive.  Near  this  place  is 
the  pass  of  Roncevaux,  or  Roncesvalles, 
where,  in  778,  the  army  of  Charlemagne  was 
defeated,  and  Holland,  the  distinguished 
Paladin,  mortallv  wounded. 

Jelalabad.  A  town  of  Afghanistan ; 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  76 
miles  southeast  fh>m  Cabul  (Cabool).  It 
is  memorable  for  the  successf^il  resistance 
made  there  in  1841-42  by  Sir  Robert  Sale, 
with  a  handAil  of  British  troops  against  a 
large  besieging  force  of  Afghans.  Its  forti- 
fications were  destroyed  by  the  British  in 
1842,  when  they  evacuated  the  country. 

Jeloudar.  An  East  Indian  term,  signify- 
ing to  belong  to  the  train  or  equipage. 

Jemadar.  A  native  lieutenant  in  an 
Indian  native  infantry  or  cavalry  regiment. 

Jemappes.  A  village  and  commune  of 
Belgium,  in  the  province  of  HainauU,  2 
miles  west  from  Mons.  In  1792,  the  French 
under  Dumouriez  gained  a  great  victory 
over  the  Austrians  near  this  place. 

Jemaulabad.  A  town  and  fortress  in  the 
south  of  India,  province  of  Ganara,  which 
was  originally  called  Narasingha  Augady. 
The  first,  which  was  built  by  Tippoo,  stands 
on  the  summit  of  an  immense  rock,  which 
may  be  deemed  impregnable,  as  it  is  wholly 
inaccessible  except  by  one  narrow  way. 
After  the  fall  of  Seringapatam,  it  sustained 
a  siege  of  six  weeks  from  the  British,  when 
being  bombarded,  it  was  taken,  and  the 
commander  having  poisoned  himself,  his 
principal  oflicers  were  hanged.  It  was 
afterwards  surprised  and  taken  by  a  band  of 
insurgents  or  plunderers,  when  it  was  re- 


duced, after  a  blockade  of  three  months,  and 
all  that  did  not  escape  were  summarily  exe- 
cuted. 

Jena.  A  town  of  Germany,  in  the  grand 
duchy  Saxe- Weimar-Eisenach,  situated  in 
a  romantic  valley  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Leutra  with  the  Saale.  In  this  vicinity  was 
fought  the  great  battle  of  Jena,  October  14, 
1806,  between  the  French  and  Prussian 
armies,  in  which  the  latter  was  totally  de- 
feated. 

Jeniser-effendi.  An  appointment  among 
the  Turks,  which  in  some  degree  resembles 
that  of  provost-marshal  in  European  armies. 
The  only  fiinctions  which  this  ofiScer  is  per- 
mitted to  exercise  are  those  of  judge  to  the 
company.  He  sits  on  particular  days  for 
the  purpose  of  hearing  the  complaints  of  the 
soldiers,  and  of  settling  their  differences.  If 
a  case  of  peculiar  difilculty  should  occur,  he 
reports  the  case  to  the  Affa,  whose  opinion 
and  determination  are  final. 

Jericho.  Once  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing cities  of  Palestine,  situated  a  few  miles 
northeast  of  Jerusalem.  The  Israelites  cap- 
tured and  destroyed  it  on  their  first  entry 
into  Canaan.  In  the  time  of  Herod  it  was 
rebuilt,  but  was  destroyed  in  the  reign  of 
Vespasian,  and  again  rebuilt  under  Hadrian. 
During  the  Crusades,  it  was  repeatedly  cap- 
tured, and  at  last  destroyed.  At  the  present 
day  its  place  is  occupied  by  a  miseraole  vil- 
lage called  Richa. 

Jersey.  One  of  the  Channel  Islands,  and 
the  largest  and  most  southerly  of  the  group, 
situated  about  16  miles  west  fh>m  the  coast 
of  France,  and  belonging  to  Great  Britain. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  by  the 
French  to  possess  themselves  of  this  island, 
but  without  success.  The  most  remarkable 
was  in  1781,  when  they  were  repulsed  by  the 
local  militia. 

Jerusalem.  A  celebrated  city  of  Syria, 
the  capital  of  the  ancient  Judiea  and  the 
modern  Palestine.  This  city  was  called 
Salem  in  1918  B.C. ;  its  king  was  slain  by 
Joshua,  1461  B.C.  It  was  taken  by  David, 
1048  B.C.,  who  dwelt  in  the  fort,  calling  it 
the  City  of  David.  Jerusalem  was  taken  by 
the  Persians  in  614;  retaken  by  the  em* 
peror  Heraclius,  628;  by  the  Saracens,  687; 
and  by  the  Cruisaders,  when  70,000  infidels 
were  put  to  the  sword;  taken  by  Saladin, 
1187;  by  the  Turks,  who  drove  away  the 
Saracens,  1217  and  1289.  It  was  held  by  the 
French  under  Bonaparte,  February,  1799. 

Jet  (Fr.).  A  term  signifying  the  motion 
of  any  body  that  Is  urged  forward  by  main 
force ;  it  likewise  means  the  space  which  is 
gone  over  by  any  propelled  body ;  and  some- 
times the  instrument  from  which  anything 
is  thrown  or  shot;  as,  the  cross-bow,  etc 
Jet  des  bombea  is  a  phrase  adopted  instead  of 
tir^  which  formerly  expressed  the  course  that 
a  shell  took  when  it  was  thrown  out  of  a 
mortar  by  the  power  of  gunpowder. 

Jets.    See  Pyrotkchny. 

Jiddah,  or  leddah.  A  trading  town  of  the 
Hcdjaz,  Arabia,  about  60  miles  west  firom 
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Mecca.  On  June  15,  1868,  the  inhabitants 
rose  against  the  Christians  resident  among 
thera,  and  massacred  a  considerable  number 
of  them.  In  August  of  the  same  year  the 
town  was  bombarded  by  the  British,  and 
satisfaction  rendered. 

Jingal,  or  Jinrall.  A  small,  portable  piece 
of  ordnance,  to  be  fired  from  the  ground  or 
on  a  wall,  resting  on  a  long,  slender  butt- 
end,  and  two  1^^.  This  piece  was  used  in 
India.    See  Ginoals. 

Joar.  An  East  Indian  term,  signifying  a 
general  massacre  of  the  women  and  children, 
which  is  sometimes  performed  by  the  Hin- 
doos, when  they  fina  they  cannot  prevent 
the  enemy  from  taking  the  town.  When 
this  dreadful  and  unnatural  ceremony  is  to 
take  place,  a  spot  is  selected  which  is  filled 
with  wood,  straw,  oil,  etc.  The  victims  are 
inclosed  and  the  whole  is  set  on  fire. 

John  (St.)  of  Jerusalem,  Knights  of. 
See  Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  The 
Ordbk  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of. 

Join.  A  technical  word  used  in  the  Brit- 
ish service,  signifying  to  effect  the  junction 
of  one  military  body  with  another.  In  a  more 
limited  sense,  it  means  the  accession  of  an 
individual,  voluntary  or  otherwise,  to  a 
corps  or  army.  If  an  officer,  on  being  or- 
dered to  Join,  omits  to  do  so  willfully,  ne  is 
liable  to  be  tried  by  a  general  court-martial, 
or  to  be  peremptorily  suspended  for  being 
absent  without  leave. 

Jooday  Perraput.  An  East  Indian  term, 
signifying  a  slave  taken  in  war. 

Jour  (Fr.),  The  tour  of  duty  which  is 
done  in  the  course  of  a  day  and  night. 
Eire  de  jour,  to  be  officer  of  the  day,  or  to 
command  a  body  of  troops  at  a  siege  or 
otherwise  in  the  capacity  of  a  general  offi^ 
ccr,  etc. 

Journal  (Fr,),  A  public  record  or  gen- 
eral orderly  book,  kept  in  the  French  ser- 
vice, and  in  which  every  transaction  that 
occurred  during  a  siege  is  entered  by  the 
governor  of  the  town,  for  the  inspection  of 
a  superior  authority.  The  general  officer 
who  carried  on  the  siege  of  a  place  likewise 
kept  a  document  of  the  same  kind,  and  mi- 
nuted down  everything  that  happened  under 
his  command.  So  that  the  journal  which 
was  kept  in  this  manner  was  a  circumstan- 
tial detail  of  what  occurred,  day  after  day, 
during  the  attack  and  defense  of  a  town. 

.Journals  of  Defense.  In  the  American 
service  during  war,  the  commander  of  a 
place,  and  the  chiefs  of  engineers  and  of 
artillery,  shall  keep  journals  of  defense,  in 
which  shall  be  entered,  in  order  of  date, 
without  blank  or  interlineation,  the  orders 
given  or  received,  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  executed,  their  results,  and  every  event 
and  circumstance  of  importance  in  the  proc;- 
ress  of  the  defense.  These  journals  shall  be 
tent  after  the  siege  to  the  Department  of 
War. 

Journals  of  March.  Commanding  offi- 
cers of  troops  marching  through  a  country 
little  known  will  keep  journals  of  their 


marches  according  to  a  form  laid  down  in 
Army  Regulations.  At  the  end  of  the 
march  a  copy  of  the  journal  will  be  retained 
at  the  station  where  the  troops  arrive,  and 
the  original  will  be  forwarded  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  department  or  earns  d^amue. 
Thence,  after  a  copy  has  been  talten,  it  will 
be  transmitted,  through  the  headquarters  of 
the  army,  to  the  adjutant-general,  for  the 
information  of  the  War  Department.  The 
object  of  the  journal  is  to  furnish  data  for 
maps,  and  information  which  may  serve  for 
future  operations.  Every  point  of  practical 
importance  should  therefore  be  noted. 

Joumie  (Fr.),  A  term  used  among  the 
French  to  express  any  particular  engage- 
ment or  battle;  as,  la  jotintie  de  Marengo, 
the  battle  of  Marengo.  We  frequejitly 
adopt  the  word  in  the  same  sense ;  thus,  a 
hard-fought  day  signifies  a  hard-fought 
battle. 

Joust,  or  Just.  An  exercise  of  arms  and 
horsemanship,  performed  in  the  Middle 
Ages  by  knights  and  nobles.  In  the 
joust,  the  combatants  engaged  one  another 
singly,  each  against  his  antagonist.  The 
weapon  most  in  use  in  the  Joust  was  the 
lance,  but  sometimes  the  battle-axe  and 
sword  were  employed.  To  direct  the  lance 
anywhere  but  at  the  body  of  the  antagonist 
was  reckoned  foul  play.  In  the  joust  of 
peace,  orjoute  de  plaisancey  a  foot  encounter 
preceded  the  mounted  combat. 

Joute  {Fr.).  A  close  fight  between  two 
individuals.  It  likewise  means  an  engage- 
ment at  sea. 

Joves  (Fr.).  The  two  sides  in  the  epaule- 
ment  of  a  battery  which  form  the  embrasure 
are  so  called. 

Joyeuse  {Fr.).  A  n&me  given  to  the 
sword  of  Charlemagne. 

Judge -'Advocate.  An  individual  ap- 
point^ to  officiate  as  public  prosecutor  upon 
every  general  court-martial  for  the  trial  of 
officers  and  soldiers  accused  of  a  breach  of 
the  Articles  of  War,  general  regulations,  or 
any  conduct  prejudicial  to  good  order  and 
discipline.  He  is  appointed  by  the  officer 
authorized  to  assemble  a  general  court- 
martial,  and  must  be  relievS  by  the  same 
authority.  His  duties  are  various  and  im- 
portant (see  De  Hart's  "Military  Law,*' 
Ben6t  on  **  Courts- Martial,"  and  Scott's 
"Analytical  Digest  of  Military  Law,"  on 
duties,  etc.,  of  judge-advocate) ;  he  must  be 
present  at  the  court  for  which  he  is  ap- 
pointed, not  only  to  record  all  its  proceed- 
ings, but  also  in  order  to  impart  validity  to 
its  jurisdiction.  He  advises  the  court  on 
points  of  law,  of  custom,  and  of  form,  and 
invites  their  attention  to  any  deviation  there- 
from. If  any  question  of  law  arises  out  of 
the  proceedings,  and  he  is  called  upon  for 
his  opinion,  he  is  bound  to  give  it.  It  is  ' 
his  duty  to  take  care  that  the  accused  does 
not  suffer  from  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the 
law,  or  from  a  deficiency  of  experience  or 
ability  to  solicit  from  witnesses,  or  develop 
by  the  testimony  on  the  trial,  a  fUll  state- 
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ment  of  the  facts  of  the  case  as  bearing  on 
the  defense.  If  the  court,  op  a  member 
thereof,  should  deviate  from  the  letter  of 
the  law,  or  assume  a  power  at  variance  with 
it,  the  judge-advocate  is  bound  to  point  out 
the  error,  which  should  become  a  part  of 
the  record.  It  is  now  admitted  that  the 
custom  of  appointing  persons  from  civil  life 
to  officiate  as  judge-advocate  is  clearly  ob- 
jectionable. It  creates  a  ministerial  officer 
without  legal  responsibilities,  and  neces- 
sarily commits  to  his  hands  high  interests 
of  the  government,  and  to  some  extent  the 
rights  and  reputation  of  individuals,  to  be 
treated  and  ooserved  without  any  stronger 
guaranty  of  fidelity  than  his  own  sense  or 
impression  of  moral  obligation.  In  the 
important  duties  of  the  judge-advocate  as 
recorder,  adviser,  and  prosecutor,  the  utmost 
deference  to  the  dignity  of  the  court  should 
be  apparent;  a  delicate  courtesy  and  modest 
demeanor  should  be  characteristic  of  his 
address,  while  his  argument  mav  be  replete 
with  all  the  vigor  ana  energy  which  knowl- 
edge imparts  and  which  truth  demands. 

Judge-Advocate-Qeneral.  Of  the  British 
forces  is  stationed  in  London,  and  is  regarded 
as  a  civil  officer,  and  is  paid  from  the  civil 
department.  The  office  is  generally  held 
by  an  experienced  barrister,  to  whom  all 
proceedings  of  courts-martial  are  referred 
for  remarks  as  to  legality  and  regularity. 
In  the  United  States  he  is  a  staff-officer  with 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  who  receives, 
revises,  and  causes  to  be  recorded  the  pro- 
ceedings of  all  courts-martial,  courts  of  in- 
quiry, and  military  commissions,  and  has 
charge  of  the  records  of  the  bureau  of  mil- 
itary justice. 

Judge  -  Advocates,  Corps  of.  In  the 
United  States,  consists  of  four  general  staff- 
officers  with  the  rank  of  major;  who  are 
usually  assigned  to  duty  at  the  headquarters 
of  geographical  divisions  and  departments, 
and  may  oe  detailed  as  judge-advocates  of 
military  courts. 

Judge  -  Martial,  or  Advocate  -  General. 
In  former  years  was  the  supreme  judge  in 
martial  law,  as  to  the  jurisdiction  and  powers 
of  military  courts  in  the  British  system. 

Junior.  One  having  a  lower  rank.  When 
the  grade  is  the  same,  the  one  having  the 
more  recent  commission  or  warrant. 

Junk-wads.  Are  used  for  proving  can- 
non. Wati-molda  for  each  caliber— consist- 
ing of  two  cast-iron  cylinders  of  different 
diameters  set  in  oak,  or  of  two  strong  pieces, 
strapped  with  iron,  and  joined  by  a  hmge^— 
are  employed  in  their  manufacture.  The 
iunk,  aner  having  been  picked,  is  compressed 
by  being  beaten  in  the  smaller  mom  with 
a  maul  and  cylindrical  drift — the  latter 
nearly  of  the  size  of  the  mold — until  it 
assumes  the  requisite  dimensions ;  it  is  then 
taken  out  by  raising  the  upper  part  of  the 
mold,  and  closely  wrapped  with  rope-yarn 
passed  over  it  in  the  direction  of  tne  axis 
of  the  cylinder,  and  fastened  bv  a  few  turns 
around  the  middle  of  the  wad.    It  is  then 


placed  in  the  large  mold,  and  ajgain  beaten 
with  the  maul  and  drift  until  its  diameter 
is  increased  to  that  of  the  mold  ;  when  it  is 
taken  out  and  its  diameter  verified  by  a 
wooden  gauge  corresponding  to  the  large 
shot-gauge  of  the  calioer. 

Jupon,  or  Just-au-Corps.  A  surcoat. 
The  name  jupon  is  chiefly  applied  to  the 
short  tight  form  of  that  military  garment  in 
use  in  the  14th  century.  It  was  a  sleeveless 
jacket  or  overcoat,  composed  of  several  thick- 
nesses of  material  sewed  through,  and  faced 
with  silk  or  velvet,  upon  which  were  em- 
broidered the  arms  of  the  wearer.  It  fitted 
closely  to  the  body,  and,  descending  below 
the  hip,  terminated  in  an  enriched  border 
of  various  patterns. 

Jurisdiction.  Legal  authority ;  extent  of 
power.  All  sutlers  and  retainers  to  the 
camp,  and  all  persons  whatsoever  serving 
with  the  armies  of  the  United  States  in  the 
field,  though  not  enlisted  soldiers,  are  to  be 
subject  to  orders,  according  to  the  rules  and 
discipline  of  war.  To  decide  exactly  where 
the  Doundary-line  runs  between  civil  and 
military  jurisdiction  as  to  the  civilians  at- 
tached to  an  army  is  difficult ;  but  it  is  quite 
evident  that  they  are  within  military  juris- 
diction, as  provided  for  in  the  Articles  of 
"War,  when  their  treachery,  defection,  or  in- 
subordination might  endanger  or  embarrass 
the  army  to  which  they  belong  in  its  opera- 
tions against  what  is  known  in  military 
phrase  as  "an  enemy."  Probably  the  fiict 
that  troops  are  found  in  a  region  of  country 
chiefiy  inhabited  by  Indians,  and  remote 
from  the  exercise  of  civil  authority,  may 
enter  into  the  description  of  "an  army  in 
the  field."  Persons  who  attach  themselves 
to  an  army  going  upon  an  expedition  against 
hostile  Indians  may  be  understood  as  agree- 
ing that  they  will  submit  themselves  for  the 
time  being  to  military  control.  All  officers, 
conductors,  gunners,  matrosses,  drivers,  or 
other  persons  whatsoever  receiving  pay  or 
hire  in  the  service  of  the  artillery  or  corps 
of  engineers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
subject  to  be  tried  by  courts-martial.  The 
officers  and  soldiers  of  any  troops,  whether 
militia  or  others,  being  mustered  and  in  pay 
of  the  United  States,  shall,  at  all  times  and 
in  all  places,  when  joined,  or  acting  in  con- 
junction with  the  regular  forces  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  be  governed  by  the  Rules  and 
Articles  of  War,  and  shall  be  subject  to  be 
tried  by  courts-martial  in  like  manner  with 
the  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  regular  forces ; 
save  only  that  such  courts-martial  shall  be 
composed  entirely  of  militia  officers.  No 
officer,  non-commissioned  officer,  soldier,  or 
follower  of  the  army  shall  be  tried  the  second 
time  for  the  same  offense.  No  person  shall 
be  liable  to  be  tried  and  punished  by  a  gen- 
eral court-martial  for  any  offense  which  shall 
appear  to  have  been  committed  more  than 
two  years  before  the  issuing  of  the  order  for 
such  trial,  unless  the  person  by  reason  of 
having  absented  himself,  or  some  other 
manifest  impediment,  shall  not  have  been 
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amenable  to  justice  within  that  period.  No 
garrison  or  regimental  court-martial  shall 
have  the  power  to  try  capital  cases,  or  com- 
missioned officers ;  neither  shall  they  inflict 
a  fine  exceeding  one  month's  pay,  nor  im- 
prison, nor  put  to  hard  labor  any  non-com- 
missioned officer  or  soldier,  for  a  longer  time 
than  one  month. 

Just.    See  Joust. 

Justice,  Military.  That  species  of  justice 
which  prevails  in  the  army,  and  which  is 
administered  by  military  tribunals  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Articles  of  War.  In  Prus- 
sia justice  is  frequently  obtained  through 
what  is  known  as  the  court  of  honor.  See 
Court  of  Honor,  Court-martial;  also. 
Appendix,  Articlks  of  'War,  29,  80,  and 
T2  to  105. 

Justice,  Military,  Bureau  of.  In  the 
United  States  consists  of  one  judge-advocate- 
genera],  with  the  rank,  pay,  etc.,  of  briga- 


dier-general.   See  Judoi-Abyocatis-Gin- 

SRAL. 

Juterbogk.  A  small  town  of  Prussia,  in 
the  province  of  Brandenburg.  In  the  vi- 
cinity is  the  field  of  Dennewitz,  where  the 
Prussians  defeated  the  French,  September 
6,  1818.  .See  Dknnewitz. 

Jutland.  The  only  considerable  peninsula 
of  Europe  that  points  directly  north,  forms 
a  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  and 
comprises  the  province  of  North  Jutland. 
South  Jutland  was  taken  by  the  allies  in 
1818,  and  restored  in  1814.  In  historical 
times,  the  Jutes  took  part  in  the  expedition 
of  the  Saxons  to  England.  As  allies  of  the 
Saxons,  they  waged  war  with  Charlemagne, 
and  under  the  name  of  Normans  (North- 
men), freauently  desolated  the  coasts  of  Ger- 
many ana  France. 

Juxail.  A  heavy  rifle  used  by  the  Af- 
ghans. 


i^-^ 


K. 


Kabbade  (Fr.).  Military  clothing  of  the 
modem  OreeKs ;  Roman  sagum. 

Kabyles.  An  aboriginal  African  peonle, 
inhabiting  the  mountains  of  the  Atlas. 
They  are  an  independent  race,  who  mainly 
exist  by  plundering  the  people  of  the  plains. 
They  are  divided  into  numerous  tribes,  each 
of  which  has  its  distinctive  name,  with  the 
prefix  Beni  before  it.  See  Beni-Abbjecs, 
Bkni-Achour,  etc. 

Kaffa.    See  Caffa. 

Kaffraria.  An  extensive  country  in  South- 
em  Africa,  extending  from  the  north  of 
Cape  Colony  to  the  south  of  Guinea.  The 
English  war  with  the  natives  of  the  country 
b^an  in  1798,  and  continued  with  intermis- 
sions until  March,  1863.  The  Kaffirs,  headed 
by  Mokanna,  a  prophet,  attacked  Grahams- 
town,  but  were  repulsed  with  much  slaugh- 
ter in  1819;  again  defeated  in  1828,  1881, 
and  1884.  Af^r  a  series  of  engagements, 
they  were  attacked  by  Governor-General 
Cathcart,  and  completely  defeated,  Decem- 
ber 20,  1852,  and  peace  was  restored  in  the 
following  March. 

Kagosima.  A  town  of  Japan,  which  was 
bombarded  by  the  English  in  1868,  in  retal- 
iation for  the  murder  of  one  of  their  subjects. 

Kahlenberg.  A  hill  in  Austria,  on  the 
Danube,  a  little  northwest  of  Vienna.  On 
its  side  the  army  of  Sobieski  arrived  to  the 
rescue  of  Vienna,  when  besieged  by  the 
Turks  in  1688. 

Kaiffa.  A  seaport  town  of  Syria,  situated 
on  the  south  siae  of  the  Bay  of  Acre.  It 
was  captured  by  the  French  in  1799. 


Kainardji.  In  Bulgaria;  here  a  treaty 
was  signed,  1774,  between  the  Turks  and 
Russians,  which  opened  the  Black  Sea,  and 
gave  Crimea  to  the  latter. 

Kaiser  (from  Lat.  Coesar),  The  German 
word  for  emperor,  which  has  been  so  exten- 
sively known  and  used  in  every  language 
since  the  year  1871,  when  Willibm,  kmg  of 
Prussia,  was  crowned  at  Versailles,  France, 
as  emperor  of  Germany.  Thus  was  revived 
the  old  Teutonic  appellation  of  kaiser,  which 
applied  formerly,  and  especially  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  to  the  German  emperors,  who  in- 
herited this  title  fVom  the  Roman  Csesars, 
themselves  succeeded  by  Charlemagne,  who 
is  considered  by  the  Germans  as  the  first  em- 
peror of  the  Vaterland,  as  William  is  the 
latest  one. 

Kaiaerslautem.    A  fortified  town  of  the 

Silatinate  of  the  Rhine,  which  belongs  to 
avaria,  88  miles  west  from  Spires.  It  was 
the  scene  of  much  hard  fighting  between  the 
French  and  Germans  in  1792  and  1798. 

Kak  Towda  (Ind.),  A  term  applied  in 
the  East  Indies  to  the  fine  mold  used  in 
making  butts  for  archery  practice. 

Kalafat.  A  town  of  Wallachia,  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  nearly  oppo- 
site Widdin.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and 
commands  the  approach  to  the  Danube. 
The  battle  of  Citate  was  foueht  here  on  Jan- 
uary 6,  1864,  and  three  following  days,  be- 
tween the  Turks  under  Omar  Pasna  and  the 
Russians  under  Gortschakoff. 

Kalai  (Fr.).  A  Turkish  fortress ;  more 
particularly  applied  to  stockades. 
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Kalisch,  or  Kalice.  A  town  of  Poland, 
belonging  to  Russia,  and  situated  on  the 
frontier  of  the  Prussian  territory.  The 
Swedes  were  defeated  by  the  Poles  in  its 
vicinity  in  1706 ;  another  battle  was  fought 
here  between  the  Russians  and  Saxons  in 
1818. 

Kaliapels,  or  Caliapels.  See  Penb 
d'Oreillks. 

Kalmar,  or  Calmar.  A  fortified  town  of 
Sweden,  and  the  capital  of  a  province,  on 
the  sound  or  strait  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
Baltic,  opposite  the  island  of  Gland.  In 
1897,  the  treaty  of  Kalmar,  by  which  Den- 
mark, Norway,  and  Sweden  were  united, 
was  signed  here. 

Kalmucks,  or  Calmucks.  Called  by  the 
Tartars  KhaUmick(^*  renegades"^,  the  largest 
of  the  Mongolian  peoples,  inhaoiting  large 
regions  of  the  Chinese,  and  also  Russian 
dominions.  They  are  divided  into  four 
tribes :  the  Choshots,  ruled  by  descendants 
of  Genghis  Khan  ;  the  Soongars,  in  the  17th 
and  the  18th  centuries  the  masters  of  the 
other  races ;  oppressed  by  the  Chinese,  they 
migrated  in  great  numbers,  in  1758,  to  Rus- 
sia, but  returned  in  1770  to  Soongaria;  the 
Derbets,  who  dwell  in  the  valleys  of  the  Don 
and  Hi ;  the  Torgots,  formerly  united  with 
the  Soongars.  The  Kalmucks  are  a  nomad, 
predatory,  and  warlike  race,  and  pass  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives  in  the  saddle. 

Kalsa  Cutcherry  (Ind,).  The  room  of 
business,  where  matters  pertaining  to  the 
army  are  transacted,  and  all  matters  of  liti- 
gation on  that  branch  of  service  are  deter- 
mined. 

Kaluga.  Chief  town  of  the  government 
of  the  same  name  in  Russia,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Oka.  From  the  Uth  to  the  18th 
century,  its  stronghold  was  a  great  protec- 
tion against  the  invasions  of  the  Lithua- 
nians, the  Tartars  of  the  Great  Horde,  and 
especially  against  the  Crimean  Tartars.  It 
is  at  present  the  residence  of  Schamyl,  the 
Circassian  chief. 

Kalunga  Fort.  In  the  East  Indies ;  it 
was  attacked  unsuccessfully  by  the  com- 
pany's forces,  and  Gen.  Gillespie  killed,  Oc- 
tober 81,  1814;  and  again  unsuccessfully  on 
November  26.  It  was  evacuated  by  the 
Nepaulese,  November  80,  same  year. 

Kaminietz.  A  town  of  Russian  Poland, 
situated  on  the  river  Smotriisa,  and  the  capi- 
tal of  the  government  of  Podolia.  The  for- 
tifications of  this  place  were  razed  in  1812, 
but  have  since  been  rebuilt. 

Kamtschatka.  A  peninsula  on  the  east 
coast  of  Asia ;  was  discovered  by  Morosco, 
a  Cossack  chief,  and  was  taken  possession  of 
by  Russia  in  1697. 

Kanauts.  A  term  used  in  India  to  des- 
ignate the  walls  of  a  canvas  tent. 

Kangiar.  A  Turkish  sabre,  the  blade  of 
which  is  bent  contrary  to  other  swords,  gen- 
erally ornamented  with  diamonds  and  other 
precious  stones. 

Kansas.  On^of  the  States  of  the  United 
States,  the  thirty-fourth  in  order  of  admis- 


sion. It  lies  between  87®  and  40**  N.  lat, 
and  between  25th  meridian  of  long,  and  the 
western  boundary  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
and  is,  geographically,  the  central  State  of 
the  Union.  It  was  'organised  as  a  Terri- 
tory in  1854,  and  admitted  into  the  Union 
January  29,  1861 ;  and  though  it  remained 
loyal  during  the  civil  war,  yet  many  of  its 
inhabitants  took  the  field  for  the  Confederate 
cause. 

Kapigi-Bachi.  Ofilcer  in  charge  of  the 
gates  of  the  sultan's  palace ;  a  warrior. 

Kaponier.    See  Caponiebb. 

Karauls.  Military  posts  ;  sultan's  body- 
guards. 

Karki-Mesrac.    A  Turkish  lanoe. 

Karmathians.  *  So  called  from  Abu  Said 
Al-Jenabia,  surnamed  Al-Karmata,  a  Mo- 
hammedan sect  which  sprang  up  in  the  9th 
century,  and  was  originally  a  branch  of  the 
Ismailis.  The  sect  was  very  powerful  for  a 
time.  They  conquered  Arabia,  Persia,  and 
Syria,  which  they  ruled  with  a  despotic 
power,  and  their  armies  gained  great  vic- 
tories of  those  of  the  caliphs.  In  928  they 
threatened  Bagdad,  and  in  980,  under  their 
leader,  Abu  Takir,  entered  Mecca,  which 
was  full  of  pilgrims,  when  a  massacre  of 
the  most  fearful  description  ensued,  dese- 
crated the  holy  places,  and  carried  away  the 
supreme  palladium,  the  black  stone,  which 
was  only  restored  to  Mecca  at  an  immense 
ransom  after  twenty  years.  From  that  time 
their  power  declined,  and  after  the  11th 
century  they  are  not  mentioned  in  history, 
although  some  traces  of  them  still  exist  at 
Hasa,  their  former  stronghold. 

Karrack.    See  Carback. 

Kara.  A  fortified  town  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
key, in  the  province  of  Armenia,  situated 
on  a  Uble-land  between  6000  and  7000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  1828  it  was 
taken  from  the  Turks  hj  the  Russians  under 
Paskievitsch.  In  1855,  its  fortifications  hav- 
ing been  strei^thened,  it  sustained  a  long 
siege  by  the  Russians.  Their  attempt  at 
taking  it  by  storm  (September  29)  failed, 
but  it  was  compelled  by  famine  to  surren- 
der, November  80.  Kars  again  surrendered 
to  the  Russians  in  1877,  having  been  cap- 
tured by  storming  in  a  night  attack,— one 
of  the  most  brilliant  feats  of  arms  in  the 
annals  of  history. 

Kaschau.  A  town  of  Hungary  ;  is  situ- 
ated in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Hernad, 
180  miles  northeast  from  Pesth.  Two  bat- 
tles were  fought  near  Kaschau  during  the 
Hungarian  revolution,  both  of  which  the 
Austrians  gained. 

Kaskaslna  Indians.  A  tribe  which  for- 
merly inhabited  Illinois,  but  are  now  located 
with  other  tribes  on  the  Quapaw  agency, 
Indian  Territory.   See  Ikbiaits  akd  their 

AOSNCIBS. 

Kasumouni,  or  Costambdne.  A  town 
in  Anatolia,  Asia  Minor.  It  stands  in  a 
dreary  hollow,  fk>om  which  rises  a  solitary 
rock  surmounted  by  a  fortress  in  ruins. 
During  the  Greek  empire,  the  fortress  was 
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in  poesession  of  the  Gomneni.  It  was  taken 
by  Bajazeti  retaken  by  Timour,  and  lastly, 
conquered  by  Mohammed  I. 

Katan.  A  Japanese  sword,  otherwise 
eatian. 

Katsbach,  or  Katxbach.  A  river  in 
Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Silesia,  near 
which  Gen.  BlQcher  defeated  the  French 
under  Macdonald  and  Nev,  August  26, 1818. 
He  received  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wahl- 
statt,  the  name  of  a  neighboring  village. 

K&tsena.  A  town  of  Central  Africa,  in 
the  empire  of  Sokoto.  In  J807  the  con- 
quering Fiilbes  assailed  it,  and  a  war  was 
commenced,  which  lasted  for  upwards  of 
seven  years.  The  capture  of  the  town  was 
achieved  only  through  its  destruction. 

Kavass.  In  Turkey,  an  armed  constable ; 
also  a  government  servant  or  courier. 

Kaxan.  A  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the 
government,  and  ancient  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  same  name ;  is  situated  on  the 
river  Eazanka,  4  miles  from  the  north  bank 
of  the  Volga.  It  was  founded  in  1257  bv  a 
Tartar  tribe,  and  after  various  vicissituaes, 
was  made  the  capital  of  an  independent 
kingdom  of  the  khan  of  the  Golden  Horde, . 
which  flourished  in  the  16th  century.  In 
1562  the  Russians,  under  Ivan  the  Terrible, 
carried  the  town  after  a  bloodv  sieged,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  the  kingdom. 

Kecherklechi.  Are  guards  attached  to 
the  person  of  the  king  of  Persia ;  the^  are 
armed  with  a  musket  of  an  extraordinary 
size  and  caliber.  They  were  raised  and 
formed  into  a  regular  corps  about  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century. 

Keechiea.  A  small  tribe  of  Indians  re- 
siding with  others  on  the  Wichita  Agency, 
Indian  Territory.  See  Indians  and  their 
Agkncies. 

Keen.  Sharp ;  having  a  fine  cutting  edge ; 
as,  a  keen  blade. 

Keep.  To  maintain  hold  upon  ,-  not  to 
let  go  of;  not  to  lose;  to  retain;  as,  if  we 
lose  the  field,  we  cannot  keep  the  town. 

Keep.  In  ancient  military  history,  a  khid 
of  strong  tower,  which  was  built  in  the 
centre  of  a  castle  or  fort,  to  which  the  be- 
sieged retreated,  and  made  their  last  efforts 
of  defense.  In  the  Norman  keeps  there  ap- 
pear to  have  been  three  stories,  the  lowest 
for  stores,  the  second  for  a  guard-room,  and 
the  upper,  or  solarium^  for  the  family.  The 
keep  was  similar  to  what  the  classical  an- 
cients called  the  citadel,  or  inner  fort, — a 
term  generally  applied  to  modern  fortifica- 
tion on  the  continent.  King^s  Keep,  a  fort 
built  by  King  Henry  II.  in  the  inner  part  of 
Dover  Castle  is  so  called. 

Keep  Off.  To  deter  an  enemy  from  ap- 
proaching close  to  the  lines  or  fortifications, 
oy  inducing  him  to  suspect  a  superior  force, 
an  ambusc^e,  or  a  mine,  or  by  openly  gall- 
ing his  advanced  posts  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  beat  him  in  detail.  Infantry  may  keep 
off  cavalry  by  hot  firing,  or  by  a  bristling 
hedge  of  bayonets,  when  in  square. 

Keep  On.    To  go  forward;  to  proceed; 


to  continue  to  advance;  as,  to  keep  on  ad- 
vancing into  the  enemy's  country. 

Keep  Up.  In  military  movements,  is  to 
preserve  that  regular  pace  by  which  a  line  or 
column  on  a  march,  or  in  manoeuvring,  ad- 
vances towards  anjr  given  point  without  any 
chasms  or  fiuctuations.  When  a  regiment 
marches  by  files,  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
the  rear  to  keep  up.  On  this  account,  di- 
visions, sub-divisions,  and  even  sections,  are 
best  calculated  to  preserve  a  regular  depth 
and  continuity  of  march.  Keep  up  likewise 
signifies  to  attend  to  the  interior  manage- 
ment and  discipline  of  a  corps,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  least  deviation  from  established 
rules  and  regulations.  Thus  commanding 
officers  are  said  to  keep  up  good  order  and 
discipline,  who,  whether  present  or  absent, 
provide  against  the  least  insubordination,  etc. 
To  keep  up  a  heavy  fire,  is  to  play  heavy  ord- 
nance against  a  fortified  place,  or  body  of 
men,  by  a  calm  and  well-directed  succession 
of  shot.  The  term  is  equally  applicable  to 
a  steady  fire  of  musketry. 

Kehl.  A  town  of  Germany,  on  the  Rhine, 
opposite  Strasburg.  It  is  of  great*  impor- 
tance in  a  militarv  sense,  and  was  fortifiea  by 
the  French  engineer  Vauban  in  the  year 
1688.  This  place  has  often  been  besieged 
and  taken.  It  was  obstinately  defended 
against  the  Austrians,  who  took  it  in  1797. 
It  was  taken  by  the  French  the  following 
year,  and  retained  by  them  till  1814. 

Kelat.  A  town  and  strong  fortress  of 
Afghanistan,  72  miles  northeast  from  Can- 
dahar.  It  was  held  by  the  British  till  their 
evacuation  of  the  country  in  1842. 

Kelat.  The  capital  of  Beloochistan ,  India, 
standing  on  a  hill  6000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  In  1840  this  place  was  taken  by 
the  English  general  Nott,  but  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  British  finally  withdrew  from  it. 

Kelso.  A  town  in  Scotland,  in  the' county 
of  Roxburgh,  situated  at  the  confiuence  of 
the  Tweed  and  the  Teviot.  An  old  abbey, 
now  in  ruins,  is  the  chief  object  of  interest  in 
Kelso.  It  was  founded  by  David  I.  in  1128, 
and  was  destroj^red  in  1560,  after  having  sus- 
tained great  injury  at  the  hands  of  the 
English  in  1622  and  1546.  Kelso  is  often 
mentioned  in  the  histories  of  the  border 
wars. 

Kemmendine.  A  post  of  the  Burmese 
empire,  near  Rangoon,  memorable  for  the 
various  contests  between  the  British  forces 
and  the  natives  in  1824. 

Kenaians.  A  numerous  tribe  of  Indians 
residing  in  Alaska.  They  derive  their  name 
from  the  peninsula  of  Kenai,  and  are  peace- 
able and  self-supporting. 

Kenilworth.  A  small  town  of  Warwick- 
shire, England.  The  only  interest  of  the 
place  centres  in  its  ruined  castle,  which 
stands  on  a  rocky  and  commanding  emi- 
nence ;  it  was  founded  by  Geoffrey  de  Clin- 
ton, lord  chamberlain  to  Henry  I.  It  was 
granted  by  Henry  III.  to  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort,  earl  of  Leicester,  and  became  the  chief 
rallying-point  of  the  insurgents  who  sided 
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with  that  nohle.  After  his  death  it  held  out 
for  six  months  against  the  royal  forces.  The 
castle  of  Kenilworth  was  dismantled  hy 
Oliver  Cromwell. 

Kent.  A  maritime  county  of  England, 
forming  the  southeastern  angle  of  the  king- 
dom, and  approaching  nearer  to  the  continent 
than  any  otner  part  of  the  kingdom.  It  was 
in  this  county  that  the  Romans  first  landed 
when  they  invaded  Britain.  It  was  then 
inhabited  by  the  Cantii.  Kent  was  the  first 
kingdom  of  the  Heptarchy  established  by 
the  Saxons  in  Britain. 

Kentucky.  One  of  the  Central  States  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the  second  ad- 
mitted into  the^nfederacy  after  the  Revolu- 
tion. It  was  formerly  included  in  the 
territory  of  Virginia,  to  which  it  belonged 
till  1792.  Its  name,  signifying  ^*  the  dark  and 
bloody  ground,"  is  suggestive  of  its  early 
history,  it  being  the  scene  of  many  bloody 
conflicts  between  the  settlers  and  Indians, 
and  also  the  grand  battle-ground  of  the 
Indians  themselves.  The  most  important 
battle  between  the  Indians  and  whites  took 
place  near  Blue  Lick  Springs,  August  19, 
1782,  the  latter  numbering  182,  and  the  for- 
mer about  three  times  that  number.  After 
a  desperate  engagement  the  Kentuckians 
were  totally  routed,  with  a  loss  of  60  killed 
and  wounded.  The  celebrated  Col.  Boone 
bore  a  part  and  lost  a  son  in  this  engagement. 
In  the  war  of  1812  Kentucky  was  largely 
and  effectively  represented,  as  also  in  the 
Mexican  war.  In  the  civil  war  the  State 
at  first  declared  a  strict  neutralitj^  ;  but  as 
this  condition  could  not  be  maintained,  after 
stormy  and  exciting  discussions  in  its  coun- 
cils, it  declared  for  the  Union  in  November, 
1861.  As  the  population  was  almost  equally 
divided  in  its  sympathy,  Kentuckians  were 
to  be  found  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  both 
contending  armies.  The  State  was  the  theatre 
of  several  hotly  contested  actions  during  the 
civil  war,  and  suffered  considerably  during 
that  trying  period. 

Kerana.  A  long  trumpet,  similar  in  shape 
and  size  to  the  speaking-trumpet.  The 
Persians  use  it  whenever  they  wish  to  make 
any  extraordinary  noise,  and  they  frequently 
blow  it  with  hautboys,  kettledrums,  and 
other  instruments,  at  retreat  or  sunset,  and 
two  hours  after  midnight. 

Kerman,  or  Siijan.  The  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  same  name  in  Persia,  situa- 
ted about  800  miles  southeast  from  Ispahan. 
In  1794,  after  a  brave  defense,  this  city  was 
taken  by  Aea  Mohammed  Khan,  and  given 
up  to  plunder  for  three  successive  months. 
It  has  never  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
this  great  disaster. 

Kern  (Ir^jceam).  A  soldier.  The  Irish 
infantry  were  formerly  distinguished  by  this 
appellation.  The  men  in  those  days  were 
armed  with  a  sword  and  a  dart  or  javelin, 
which  was  tied  to  a  small  cord,  so  that  after 
they  had  thrown  it  at  the  enemy  they  could 
instantly  recover  it,  and  use  it  in  any  way 
they  thought   proper.      The  javelin  was 


called  Skene,  which  is  also  the  Irish  for  a 
knife, 

Kertch  (anc.  Panticapceum).  A  town  of 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Taurida,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Crimea.  It  was  colonized  in 
600  B.C.  by  the  Milesians,  and  about  50  B.C. 
it  became  part  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and 
in  875  A.B.  it  fell  into  the  hanos  of  the 
Huns.  In  1280  it  was  occupied  by  the 
Qenoese,  who  were  driven  out  by  the  Turks 
in  1478.  It  was  seized  by  the  Russians  in 
1771,  and  formally  ceded  to  them  in  1774. 
In  May,  1855,  it  was  taken  bv  the  allied 
French  and  English  during  tne  Crimean 
war,  on  which  occasion  it  was  ruthlessly 
plundered  by  the  soldiery. 

Ket's  Rebellion.  A  revolt  which  occurred 
in  England  in  July,  1549,  instigated  by  Wil- 
liam Ket,  a  tanner,  of  Norfolk.  He  de- 
manded the  abolition  of  inclosures  and  the 
dismissal  of  evil  counselors.  The  insurants 
amounted  to  20,000  men,  but  were  quickly 
defeated  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  whose 
troops  killed  more  than  200  of  the  insur- 
gents. 

Kettle-drum.  A  drum  formed  by  streteh- 
ing  vellum  over  the  circular  edge  of  a  hem- 
ispherical vessel  of  brass  or  copper.  This  i  n- 
strument,  which  gives  forth  a  sharp,  ringing 
sound,  is  used  in  Europe  by  regiments  of 
cavalry  and  horse-artillery  in  lieu  of  the 
ordinary  cylindrical  drum,  which  would, 
from  its  shape,  be  inconvenient  on  horseback. 
Kettle-drums  are  not  used  in  the  U.  S.  mili- 
tary service. 

Kettle-drum  Cart.  A  four-wheel  car- 
riage drawn  by  four  horses,  which  was  used 
exclusively  by  the  British  artillery  as  a 
pageant.  The  ordnance  flag  was  painted  on 
the  fore  part,  and  the  drummer,  with  two 
kettle-drums,  was  seated,  as  in  a  chair  of 
state,  on  the  back  part.  This  cart,  which  is 
finely  engraved  and  richly  gilt,  has  not  been 
in  the  field  sii«e  1748,  when  the  king  was 
present.  It  is  at  present  kept  in  the  Tower 
of  London. 

Kettle-drummer.  One  who  plays  on  a 
kettle-drum. 

Kettle-hat.  A  cap  of  iron  worn  by 
knights  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Key.  In  artillery  carriages,  is  a  bolt  used 
to  secure  cap  squares  and  for  analogous  pur- 
poses. 

Key  of  a  Position  or  Country.  A  point 
the  possession  of  which  gives  the  control  of 
that  position  or  country. 

Key-chain.  A  chain  attached  to  the  key 
to  prevent  it  from  being  lost. 

Key-plates.  See  Orbnakcb,  Carbiaqjes 
FOR,  The  Caisson. 

KejTserlicks,  or  Imperialists.  The  Aus- 
trian troop  are  frequently  called  so.  The 
term  was  indeed  common  amon?  the  British 
soldiers,  when  they  did  duty  with  the  Aus- 
trians,  and  invaded  France  in  1794. 

Khaibar.  A  town  of  Arabia,  the  capital 
of  an  independent  Jewish  territory,  110 
miles  north  from  Medina.  In  628  it  was 
taken  by  Mohammed,   who  had  received 
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from  a  Jewees  of  the  town  the  poisoned  egg 
which  ultimately  cost  him  his  life. 

Khan.  A  title  of  Mongolian  or  Tartar 
sovereigns  and  lords.  A  khanate  is  a  prin- 
cipality. Khagan  means  '*  khan  of  khans," 
hut  has  seldom  heen  applied.  The  word 
khan  is  prohahly  of  the  same  origin  as  kin^. 

Khedive.  A  title,  said  to  signify  a  posi- 
tion inferior  to  an  ahsolute  sovereign,  hut 
superior  to  a  mere  viceroy,  which  was  given 
to  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  Ismail  Pasha,  hy 
the  sultan  of  Turkey  in  18671 

Kheet  (Ind.),  A  fortified  city,  which  is 
4  or  more  coss,  or  8  English  miles,  in  length 
and  hreadth,  and  which  does  not  exceed  8 
coss,  or  16  English  miles. 

Khelat.  A  hill  fortress  of  considerahle 
strength  in  the  territory  of  Afghanistan, 
which  was  gallantly  captured  hy  uio  British 
troops  in  1889. 

Kherson.  An  ancient  Dorian  colony, 
which  came  under  the  sway  of  the  great 
Mithridates  ahout  120  B.C.,  and  afterwards 
of  that  of  Home  in  80.  It  continued  impor- 
tant, and  its  possession  was  long  disputed  by 
the  Russians  and  Greeks.  It  was  taken  by 
Vladimir,  grand  duke  of  Russia,  in  988. 
The  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Lithuanians  ; 
and  the  Turks  found  it  deserted  when  they 
took  possession  of  the  Crimea  in  1475. 

Khiva  (anc.  Chorasmia)^  Khaurezm, 
Kharaam,  or  Urgunge.  A  khanate  of  Tur- 
kestan, in  Central  Asia.  In  ancient  times 
it  was  nominally  subject  to  the  Selucidse ; 
subsequently  it  formea  part  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Bactria,  Parthia,  Persia,  and  the  Caliph- 
ate, and  became  an  independent  monarchy 
in  1092  under  a  Seljuk  dynasty.  The  Khi- 
vans,  or  as  they  were  then  called,  the  Khau- 
rezmians,  after  conquering  the  whole  of 
Persia  and  Afghanistan,  were  obliged  to 
succumb  to  the  Moguls,  under  Genghis 
Khan,  in  1221.  In  1870  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  Timur.  Timur's  descendants  wore 
subdued  in  1511  by  Shahy  Beg,  chief  of  the 
Uzbeks,  a  Turkish  tribe,  and  liis  successors 
still  rule  over  Khiva.  In  1717,  Peter  the 
Great  attempted  to  conquer  it,  but  his  army 
was  totally  defeated;  the  attempt  was  re- 
newed in  1889  by  the  czar  Nicholas,  with 
the  same  result ;  the  greater  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian army  perished  in  the  desert.  Prom 
1878  to  1876,  however,  it  was  continually 
invaded  by  the  armies  of  Russia,  who  in  the 
latter  year  occupied  a  portion  of  the  princi- 
pality, which  is  now  ruled  by  the  Russian 
government  under  the  name  of  the  Trans - 
Caspian  Territory. 

Khodadaud  Sircar  (Ind.).  The  govern- 
ment or  ruler  blessed  or  beloved  of  God  ;  it 
was  a  title  assumed  by  Tippoo  Sahib,  the 
sovereign  of  the  kingdom  of  Mysore,  who 
fell  in  defense  of  his  capital,  Senngapatam, 
when  it  was  stormed,  May  4,  1799,  by  the 
British  forces  under  Lieut.-Gen.  Harris. 

Khoi.  A  walled  town  of  Persia,  province 
of  Azerbijan,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Khar. 
In  the  plain  of  Khoi,  Shah  Ismael  signally 
defeatea  the  Turks  under  Selim  I.  in  1514. 


Khurd-Cabul.  A  village  of  Afghanistan, 
situated  16  miles  southeast  of  Cabul.  Here, 
in  1841,  the  British  troops  retreating  fW)m 
Cabul  to  Jclalabad  became  totally  disorgan- 
ized, and  were  murdered  without  resistance 
by  the  Afghans ;  and  here,  in  1842,  Gen.  Pol- 
lock encamped  after  the  decisive  defeat  of 
the  Afghans  at  Terzeen. 

Khyber  Pass.  The  most  practicable  of 
all  the  openings  through  the  ihyber  Moun- 
tains, is  the  only  one  oy  which  cannon  can 
be  conveyed  between  the  plain  of  Peshawur, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  upper  Indus,  and 
the  plain  of  Jelalabad,  in  Northern  Afghan- 
istan. It  is  80  miles  in  length,  being  here 
and  there  merely  a  narrow  ravine  between 
almost  perpendicular  rocks  of  at  least  600 
feet  in  height.  It  may  be  said  to  have  been 
the  key  of  the  adjacent  regions  in  either  di- 
rection from  the  days  of  Alexander  the 
Great  to  the  Afghan  wars  of  1889-42.  Here 
a  British  army,  on  its  retreat  from  Cabul  in 
January,  1842,  was  absolutely  annihilated. 

Kibee.  A  flaw  produced  in  the  bore  of  a 
gun  by  a  shot  striking  against  it. 

Kick.  To  recoil ; — said  of  a  musket, 
piece  of  ordnance,  and  the  like. 

Kickapooa.  A  tribe  of  Indians  who 
formerly  lived  on  the  Wisconsin  River,  and 
were  for  a  long  time  hostile  to  the  white 
settlers,  but  after  Wayne's  victory  over  the 
tribes  in  Ohio  in  1794  submitted,  and  con- 
cluded a  treaty  of  peace  in  1795.  In  1811 
and  1812,  however,  they  again  renewed  hos- 
tilities, and  attacked  Fori  Harrison  in  the 
latter  year.  Being  repulsed,  they  surprised 
and  murdered  20  persons  at  the  mouth  of 
White  River.  For  this  and  similar  atroci- 
ties they  were  punished  by  the  burning  of 
some  of  their  villages.  After  a  desultory 
warfare,  treaties  of  peace  were  again  con- 
cluded with  them,  and  after  the  treaty  of 
1819  they  sold  their  lands  and  moved  beyond 
the  Mississippi  River.  A  few  settled  down 
to  agriculture,  and  their  descendants  now 
exhibit  considerable  indications  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  but  the  greater  number  roamed  over 
the  country  committing  depredations.  Some 
of  them  are  now  settled  on  the  Kansas 
agency,  Kansas,  and  others  on  the  Sac  and 
Pox  agency,  in  Indian  Territory.  See  In- 
dians AND  THKIR  AGENCIES. 

Kidnapper.  Parties  were  formerly  so 
called,  who  by  improper  means  decoyed  the 
unwary  into  the  army. 

Kiel.  Chief  town'of  Holstein,  a  seaport, 
and  a  member  of  the  Hanseatic  League  in 
1800.  By  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  signed  here  January 
14,  1814,  Norway  was  ceded  to  Sweden.  An 
extraordinary  assembly  of  the  revolted 
provinces,  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  met  here 
September  9,  1850.  By  the  convention  of 
Gastein  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  Au- 

fust  14,  1865,   the  former  was  to  govern 
[olstein,  but  Kiel  to  be  held  by  Prussia  as 
a  German  federal  port.     This  was  annulled 
in  1866  by  the  issue  of  the  war. 
Kiev,  or  Kief.    The  chief  town  of  the 
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government  of  that  name,  on  the  west  hank 
of  the  Dnieper ;  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the 
Russian  towns,  and  was  formerly  the  capital. 
In  864  it  was  taken  from  the  Xhazars  by 
two  Norman  chiefs,  companions  of  Ruric, 
and  conquered  from  them  by  Cleg,  Ruric's 
successor,  who  made  it  his  capital.  It  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  Batu,  khan  of  Kiptchak. 
In  the  14th  century  it  was  seized  by  CFedi- 
min,  erand  duke  of  Lithuania,  and  annexed 
to  Pomnd  in  1569,  but  in  1686  was  restored 
to  Russia. 

Kilcullen.  In  Kildare,  Ireland.  Here  a 
large  body  of  the  insurgent  Irish  defeated 
the  British  forces  commanded  by  Gen. 
Dundas,  May  28,  1798.  The  general  in  a 
subsequent  engagement  overthrew  the  rebels 
near  Kilcullen  bridge,  when  800  were  slain. 

Kildare.  A  county  of  Ireland,  in  the 
province  of  Leinster.  The  insurrection  in 
Ireland  which  swelled  into  the  rebellion, 
commenced  in  Kildare,  May  23,  1798.  On 
that  night  Lieut.  Gifford  of  Dublin,  and  a 
number  of  other  gentlemen,  were  murdered 
by  the  insurgents.  This  rebellion  was 
quelled  in  1799. 

Kilkenny.  Capital  of  a  county  of  the 
same  name  in  Ireland,  on  the  Nore.  After 
a  sieffe  the  town  surrendered  to  Gromwelly 
Marcn  28,  1650,  on  honorable  terms. 

Killa  (Ind.).    A  castle,  fort,  or  fortress. 

Killadar.  The  governor,  or  commandant 
of  a  fort  in  India. 

KiUala.  A  small  seaport  town  of  Ireland , 
in  the  county  of  Mayo.  It  was  invaded  by 
a  French  force  landing  from  three  frigates, 
under  Gen.  Humbert,  August  22, 1798.  The 
invaders  were  joined  by  the  Irish  insurgents, 
and  the  battles  of  Castlebar  and  Golooney  fol- 
lowed; and  the  French  were  defeated  at 
Ballinamuck,  September  8  of  the  same  year. 

Killaloe.  A  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  Clare,  12  miles  northeast  of  Limerick. 
This  town  was  long  the  royal  seat  of  the 
O'Briens;  and  at  Kincora,  about  a  mile  to 
the  north,  are  pointed  out  some  remains  of 
the  residence.  At  Killaloe,  in  1691,  Gen. 
Sarsfield  intercepted  the  artillery  of  William 
III.  on  its  way  to  Limerick. 

Killese.    The  groove  in  a  cross-bow. 

Killiecrankie.  A  famous  pass  through  the 
Grampian  Mountains,  in  Perthshire,  Scot- 
land, 15  miles  northwest  of  Dunkeld.  At 
the  northwest  extremity  of  this  pass  a  battle 
was  fought  in  1689,  between  the  revolution- 
ary army  under  Gen.  Mackay,  and  the  roy- 
alists under  J.  C.  Graham  of  Claverhouse, 
viscount  Dundee,  in  which  the  former  was 
defeated. 

Kilmainham  Hospital.  An  asylum  in 
Dublin,  Ireland,  for  aged  and  disabled  sol- 
diers. It  was  founded  by  Arthur,  earl  of 
Granard,  marshal-general  of  the  army  in 
Ireland,  1675:  The  appointments  to  this 
place  are  in  the  gift  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army,  who  selects  them  from  the 
old  half-pay  officers.  The  expense  of  the  in- 
stitution to  the  country  is  £8000  per  annum. 

Kilmallock.     A  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 


county  Limerick.  It  was  invested  by  the 
Irish  forces  in  1598,  but  the  siege  was  raised 
by  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  There  was  much 
fighting  done  here  in  1641  and  1642.  Kil- 
mallocK  police  barrack  was  attacked  by  200 
armed  Fenians  on  March  5, 1867 ;  the  barrack 
was  defended  for  three  hours  by  14  police 
constables,  who  finally  drove  off  the  Fenians, 
with  loss,  by  a  sally. 

Kil83rth.  A  village  of  Scotland,  in  Stir- 
lingshire, 18  miles  southwest  from  Stirling. 
Montrose  gained  a  victory  over  the  Cove- 
nanters, commanded  by  Gen.  Baillie,  near 
Kilsyth  in  1687. 

Kinbum.  A  fort  at  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Bug  and  Dnieper,  which  was  taken  by 
the  English  and  French,  October  17,  1855. 
Three  floating  French  batteries,  on  the  princi- 
ple of  horizontal  shell-firing,  said  to  oe  th^ 
invention  of  the  emi>eror,  were  very  effective. 
On  October  18,  the  Russians  blew  up  Ocza- 
koff,  a  fort  opposite. 

Kindle.  In  a  military  sense,  to  kindle  is 
to  excite  to  arms ;  to  excite  military  ardor. 

Kineton.  A  town  of  England, 'in  War- 
wickshire, 11  miles  southeast  from  Warwick, 
in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  famous  battle  of 
Edgehill  was  fought  between  the  royalist 
and  Parliamentary  armies  in  1642. 

Kinghom.  A  small  burgh  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Fife,  situated  on  the  Frith 
of  Forth.  In  early  Scottish  history  it  was  a 
place  of  importance.  Here  Macbeth  is  said 
to  have  routed  the  Northmen. 

King-of-Arms,  or  King-at-Arms.     The 

Srincipal  herald  of  England  was  at  first 
esignated  king  of  the  heralds,  a  title  ex- 
changed for  king-of-arms  about  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.  There  are  four  kings-of-arros 
in  England,  named  respectively  Garter, 
Clarencieux,  Norroy,  and  Bath;  but  the 
first  three  only  are  members  of  the  College  of 
Arms.  Scotland  has  a  heraldic  officer  called 
Lyon  king-of-arms,  or  Lord  Lyon  king-at- 
arms.  Ireland  has  one  king-of-arms,  named 
Ulster.    See  Herald. 

King's  Mountain.  A  range  of  mountains 
in  North  and  South  Carolina,  about  16  miles 
from  north  to  south,  with  several  spurs 
spreading  laterally.  About  a  mile  and  a 
half  south  of  the  North  Carolina  line,  in 
this  range,  on  October  7,  1780,  the  British 
forces  about  1100  strong,  under  Lieut. -Col. 
Ferguson,  were  surprised  and  attacked  by 
the  American  militia  under  Cols.  Cleave- 
land,  Shelby,  and  Campbell,  and,  after  an 
obstinate  and  bloody  contest,  their  leader 
being  among  the  slain,  the  British  were 
made  prisoners. 

Kingsland.  A  parish  of  England,  in 
Herefordshire,  4  miles  west  from  Leominster. 
The  battle  of  Mortimer's  Cross,  which  fixed 
Edward  TV,  on  the  throne,  was  fought  here 
in  1461. 

Kingston.  A  city  in  Ulster  Co.,  N.  T., 
90  miles  north  of  ifew  York  City.  It  was 
burnt  by  a  British  force  under  Sir  Henry 
Clinton,  October  7,  1777 ;  it  was  afterwards 
rebuilt  and  incorporated  as  a  village  in  1805. 
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Kingston.  A  village  and  township  of 
Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.  In  this  township  the 
massacre  of  Wyoming  took  place,  on  July 
8,  1778.    See  Wyoming  Valley. 

Kingston-upon-Thames.  A  town  in 
Surrey,  England,  on  the  Thames,  10  miles 
south  west  of  London.  The  first  armed  force 
of  the  Parliamentary  army  assembled  in  this 
town,  and  here  the  last  attempt  in  favor  of 
Charles  I.  was  made. 

Kinsale.  A  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Cork.  This  place  was  taken  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1601,  and  in  1608  King 
James  II.  landed  here. 

Kioge.  A  seaport  of  Denmark,  near  Co- 
penhagen, where  the  Danes  in  1807  were 
signally  defeated  by  the  British. 

Kiowaa.  A  warlike  and  powerful  tribe 
of  Indians,  who  formerlv  roamed  over  Kan- 
sas, Colorado,  and  Northern  Texas,  robbing 
and  murdering  settlers.  l%ey  are  now  lo- 
cated, to  the  number  of  about  2000,  with 
the  Comanches,  on  a  reservation  in  Indian 
Territory.  In  1870,  in  violation  of  the  terms 
of  their  treaty,  they  made  a  raid  into  Texas, 
where  they  killed  several  people.  For  this 
two  of  their  principal  chiefs,  Satanta  and 
Big  Tree,  were  sentenced  to  be  hung ;  but 
their  sentence  was  commuted  to  imprison- 
ment for  life,  and  they  were  subsequently 
pardoned.  Of  late  years  they  have  been 
peaceable. 

Kiptchak,  or  Kipchak.  A  term  which,  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  designated  that  vast  terri- 
tory stretching  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
fW>m  the  Don  to  Turkestan,  and  occupied  by* 
the  Kumans  and  Polovises.  This  tract 
formed  one  of  the  four  empires  into  which 
the  huge  dominion  of  Genghis  Khan  was 
divided,  and  was  the  portion  of  his  eldest  son 
Jiljy,  under  whose  son  and  successor,  Bati!l 
Khan,  it  became  the  terror  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, and  held  Russia  in  iron  subjection 
from  1286  till  1862.  BatA  also  conquered 
Bulgaria,  and  invaded  Hungary,  Austria, 
and  Eastern  Germany,  but  made  no  perma- 
nent conquests  in  this  direction.  This  ex- 
tensive empire  was  dismembered  towards  the 
end  of  the  16th  centurv,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
khanates  of  Kazan,  Astrakhan,  and  Crim- 
Tartary.  The  Mongols  of  Kiptchak  were 
also  known  as  the  Gk)1den  Horde. 

Kirkee.  A  village  of  Hindostan,  near 
Poona,  in  theDeccan,  memorable  for  a  battle 
fought  there  in  1817  between  the  Anglo- 
Indian  forces  and  the  Mahrattas,  who,  al- 
though greatly  superior  in  number,  were 
compelled  to  retreat  with  severe  loss. 

Kisselbaches.  Soldiers  are  so  called  in 
India. 

Kiaaingen.  A  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
Saale,  80  miles  north-northeast  of  Wurz- 
burg.  It  was  taken  by  storm  on  July  10, 
1866,  after  a  severe  engagement  between  the 
Bavarians  and  Prussians,  in  which  the  latter 
were  victorious. 

Kit.  A  small  wooden  pail  or  bucket, 
wherewith  boats  are  bailed  out. 

Kit.    In  military  language,  the  equipment 


in  necessaries,  such  as  shirts,  boots,  brushes, 
etc.,  of  a  soldier,  but  not  applicable  to  his 
uniform,  arms,  or  accoutrements. 

Kitchen.  The  building  or  room  used  by 
soldiers  for  cooking  purposes. 

Klagenfiirth,  or  Clagenfiirt.  A  town  of 
Austria,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Carin- 
thia,  on  the  Glan.  In  1809  the  French  en- 
tered this  place,  and  destroyed  the  fortifica- 
tions whicn  surrounded  it. 

Klamaths,  or  Clamets.  A  tribe  of  North- 
ern California  Indians,  who  lived  in  South- 
ern Oregon  and  Northern  California,  near 
Klamath  Lake,  and  on  Klamath  and  Bogue 
Rivers.  They  are  generally  peaceable,  and 
number  about  700.  They  are  now  located 
on  a  reservation,  and  have  an  agency  in 
Southern  Oregon  known  hj  their  name. 

Kllcket.  A  small  gate  in  a  palisade  for 
the  purpose  of  sallying  forth. 

Kliketats,  or  Klikuta.  A  tribe  of  Indians 
who  resided  in  Washington  Territory,  in  the 
countrv  between  the  Cascade  Ranee  and  the 
Columbia  River,  north  of  the  Dalles.  They 
were  reduced  to  complete  subjection  in  1865, 
and  are  now  located  with  kipdred  tribes  to 
the  number  of  about  4000,  on  the  Yakima 
reservation,  Washington  Territory. 

Klinket.  A  term  used  in  fortification, 
signifying  a  small  postern  or  gate  in  a  pali- 
sf^e. 

Knapsack.  A  bag  of  canvas  or  skin,  con- 
taining a  soldier's  necessaries,  and  worn 
suspended  by  straps  between  his  shoulders. 
Those  used  in  the  British  army  are  ordi- 
narily of  black  painted  canvas,  but  a  new 
sort  of  knapsackj  called  the  valise  equip- 
ment, has  been  issued  to  some  regiments. 
Some  other  nations,  as  the  Swiss,  make  them 
of  thick  goat-skin,  dressed  with  the  hair  on. 

Knight.  From  the  Saxon  enihij  a  servant 
or  attendant,  was  originally  a  man-at-arms 
bound  to  the  performance  of  certain  duties, 
among  others  to  attend  his  sovereign  or  feu- 
dal superior  on  horseback  in  time  of  war. 
The  institution  of  knighthood,  as  conferred 
by  investiture,  and  with  certain  oaths  and 
ceremonies,  arose  gradually  throughout 
Europe  as  an  adjunct  of  the  feudal  system. 
The  character  of  the  knight  was  at  once 
military  and  religious ;  the  defense  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  protection  of  pil- 
grims being  the  objects  to  which,  in  early 
times  of  the  institution,  he  especially  devoted 
himself  The  system  of  knight-service  in- 
troduced, into  England  by  Wnliam  the  Con- 
queror empower^  the  ting,  or  even  a  su- 
perior lord  who  was  a  subject,  to  compel 
every  holder  of  a  certain  extent  of  land, 
called  a  knight's  fee,  to  become  a  member  of 
the  knightly  order;  his  investiture  being 
accounted  proof  that  he  possessed  the  requi- 
site knightly  arms,  and  was  sufficiently 
trained  in  their  use.  After  the  long  war  be- 
tween France  and  England,  it  became  the 
practice  for  the  sovereign  to  receive  money 
compensations  from  subjects  who  were  un- 
willing to  receive  knighthood,  a  system  out 
of  which  grew  a  series  of  grievances,  leading 
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eyentuallj  to  the  total  abolition  of  knijo^ht- 
service  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Since 
the  abolition  of  knight-service)  knighthood 
has  been  conferred,  without  any  regard  to 
property,  as  a  mark  of  the  sovereign's  es- 
teem, or  a  reward  for  services  of  any  kind, 
civil  or  military.  The  ceremonies  practiced 
in  conferring  kniehthood  have  varied  at  dif- 
ferent peric^.  In  general,  some  religious 
ceremonies  were  performed,  the  sword  and 
spurs  were  bouna  on  the  candidate ;  after 
which  a  blow  was  dealt  him  on  the  cheek 
or  shoulder,  as  the  last  affront  which  he  was 
to  receive  unrequited.  He  then  took  an 
oath  to  protect  the  distressed,  maintain  ri^ht 
against  might,  and  never  by  word  or  deed  to 
stain  his  character  as  a  knight  and  a  Chris- 
tian. A  knight  might  be  degraded  for  the 
infringement  of  any  part  of  his  oath,  in 
which  case  his  spurs  were  chopped  off  with 
a  hatchet,  his  sword  was  broKen,  his  es- 
cutcheon reversed,  and  some  religious  ob- 
servances were  added,  during  which  each 
piece  of  armor  was  taken  off  in  succession, 
and  cast  fh)m  the  recreant  knight.  For  the 
different  orders.of  knighthood,  see  separate 
articles,  under  their  appropriate  headings, 
in  this  work. 

Knight,  To.  To  dub  or  create  a  knight, 
which  in  modern  times  is  done  by  the  sov- 
ereign, who  gives  the  person  kneeling  a  blow 
with  a  sword,  and  says,  "  Rise,  Sir ." 

Knight  Baronet,  or  Baronet.  A  dignity 
or  degree  of  honor  next  below  a  baron  and 
above  a  knight,  having  precedency  of  all 
orders  of  knights  except  those  of  the  carter, 
and  being  the  only  knighthood  that  is  hered- 
itary. The  order  was  founded  by  James  I. 
in  1611,  and  is  given  by  patent.  The  word, 
however,  in  the  sense  of  lesser  baron,  was  in 
use  long  before  the  time  of  James  I. 

Kniehtage.  The  body  of  knights  taken 
collectively. 

Knight-bachelor.  One  of  the  lowest  or- 
der of  knights,  who  were  expected  to  remain 
unmarried  until  they  had  gained  some  re- 
nown by  their  achievements. 

Knight-banneret.  A  knight  who  carried 
a  banner,  who  possessed  fiefs  to  a  greater 
amount  than  the  kni^ht-bachelor,  and  who 
was  obliged  to  serve  m  war  with  a  greater 
number  of  attendants.  He  was  created  by 
the  sovereign  in  person  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Knight-errant.  A  wandering  knight ;  a 
knight  who  traveled  in  search  of  adventures, 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  military  skill, 
prowess,  and  generosity. 

Knight-errantry.  The  practice  of  wan- 
dering in  quest  of  adventures ;  the  manners 
of  wandering  knights ;  a  quixotic  or  roman- 
tic adventure  or  scheme. 

Knight-erratic.  Pertaining  to  knight- 
errantry. 

Knighthood.  Originally  a  military  dis- 
tinction, came,  in  the  16th  century,  to  be  oc- 
casionally conferred  on  civilians,  as  a  reward 
for  valuable  services  rendered  to  the  crown 
or  community.  The  first  civil  knight  in 
Sngland  was  Sir  William  Walworth,  lord 


mayor  of  London,  who  won  that  distinction 
by  slaying  the  rebel  Wat  Tyler  in  presence 
of  the  king.  In  recent  times,  it  has  been 
bestowed  at  least  as  often  on  scholars,  law- 
yers, artists,  or  citizens,  as  on  soldiers,  and 
in  many  cases  for  no  weightier  service  than 
carrying  a  congratulatory  address  to  court. 

Knighthood.  The  character,  dignity,  or 
condition  of  a  knight. 

Knightlinesa.    Duties  of  a  knight. 

Knightly.  Pertaining  to  a  knight;  be- 
coming a  knight ;  as,  a  knightly  combat. 

Knighta,  Military.  An  institution  of 
military  knights  at  Windsor,  England,  for- 
merly called  "  Poor  Knights,''  which  owes 
its  origin  to  Edward  III.,  and  is  a  provision 
for  a  limited  number  of  old  ofilcers.  These 
officers  consist  of  a  governor  and  12  knights 
on  the  upper  foundation,  and  6  on  the  lower, 
together  18,  and  are  composed  of  officers  se- 
lected from  every  grade,  from  a  colonel  to  a 
subaltern,  chiefly  veterans,  or  on  half-pay. 
They  are  allowed  three  rooms  each  in  Wind- 
sor Palace,  and  2  shillings  per  diem  for  their 
sustenance,  besides  other  small  allowances. 

Knighta  of  St.  Qeorge.  See  Garter, 
Order  ov  the. 

Knighta  Templar.  See  Templar, 
Knights. 

Knight-service.  A  tenure  of  lands  held 
by  knights  on  condition  of  performing  mili- 
tary service.  It  was  abolished  in  the  time 
of  Charles  II.  of  England. 

Knob  of  a  Cascabel.    See  Casgabel. 

Knot.  A  twist  or  loop  in  a  rope  or  cord, 
90  made  that  the  motion  of  one  piece  of  the 
line  over  the  other  shall  be  stopped.  The 
knot  owes  its  power  of  passive  resistance  to 
the  friction  of  the  rope.  The  three  elemen- 
tary knots,  which  every  one  should  know, 
are  the  timber-hiteh,  the  bow-line,  and  the 
clove-hitch. 

The  virtues  of  the  timber-hitch  are,  that, 
60  long  as  the  strain  upon  it  is  kept  up,  it 
will  never  give ;  when  the  strain  is  taken 
off,  it  is  cast  loose  immediately. 

The  bow-line  makes  a  knot  (lifficult  to  un- 
do ;  with  it  the  ends  of  two  strings  are  tied 
together,  or  a  loop  made  at  the  end  of  a  sin- 
gle piece  of  string.  For  slip  nooses,  use  the 
bowline  to  make  the  draw-loop. 

The  clove-hitch  binds  with  excessive  force, 
and  by  it,  and  it  alone,  can  a  weight  be  hung 
to  a  smooth  pole,  as  to  a  tent-pole.  A  kind 
of  double  clove-hitch  is  generally  used,  but 
the  simple  one  suffices,  and  is  more  easily 
recollected. 

There  are  other  knots  very  usefiil  in  the 
artillery  service  and  indispensable  aboard 
ship,  VIZ. :  single  knot,  weaver'' s  knot^Jigure' 
eight  knot,  artificer's  knot,  mooring  knots, 
hitches,  capstan,  or  prolongs  knot,  square 
knot,  loops,  becker  knot,  and  anchor  knot. 

Knot,  Shoulder-.    See  Shoulder-kkot. 

Knout.  A  scourge  composed  of  many 
thongs  of  skin,  plaited,  and  interwoven  with 
wire,  which  was  till  lately  the  favorite  in- 
strument of  punishment  in  Russia  for  all 
classes  and  degrees  of  criminals.    The  of- 
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fender  was  tied  to  two  stakes,  stripped,  and 
received  on  the  back  the  specified  number  of 
lashes ;  100  or  120  were  equivalent  to  sen- 
tence of  death,  but  in  many  cases  the  victim 
died  under  the  operation  long  before  this 
number  was  completed.  This  punishment 
is  at  present  only  inflicted  upon  ordinary 
criminals,  such  as  incendiaries  or  assassins. 
It  is  no  longer  in  use  in  the  army,  except 
when  a  soldier  is  dismissed  for  ill  conduct, 
in  which  case  8  to  10  lashes  are  given, 
in  order  to  disgrace  the  soldier,  rather  than 
punish  him. 

KoUn.  A  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Elbe.  Here  the  Austrians  un- 
der Daun  defeated  the  Prussians  under  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  June  18,  1757. 

Koloshea.  The  Russian  name  for  the 
Indians  of  the  coast  of  Alaska. 

Komom.    See  Oomorn. 

Koniagaa,  or  Kadiaka.  The  names  by 
which  the  various  tribes  of  aborigines  living 
along  the  coast  of  Alaska  for  over  1500 
miles,  are  known. 

Konieh  (anc.  Jeonium).  A  town  of  Asi- 
atic Turkey,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Karamania,  Asia  Minor.  Here  the  Turkish 
army  was  defeated  by  the  pasha  of  Egypt, 
after  a  long,  sanguinary  fignt,  December  21, 
1882.    See  Iconiuh. 

KSniggriltx.  A  town  and  fortress  of  Bo- 
hemia, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe.  On 
July  2,  1866,  the  Austrians  under  Gen. 
Benedek  were  signally  defeated  with  a  loss 
of  40,000  men  by  the  "Prussians  under  King 
William,  at  Sadowa,  near  Eoniggratz. 

Kdnigsberg.  A  fortified  city  of  Prussia, 
and  former  capital  of  the  kingdom,  is  sit- 
uated on  both  banks  of  the  Pregcl,  and  on 
an  island  in  that  river,  4  miles  from  its  en- 
trance into  the  Frisch  Haff.  It  was  founded 
in  1255,  and  In  1365  became  a  member  of  the 
Hanseatic  League ;  in  1626,  it  was  surrounded 
with  walls ;  and  in  1657,  received  a  strong 
additional  defense  in  the  citadel  of  Fried- 
richsburg.  It  suffered  much  during  the 
Seven  Years*  War  by  thet  occupation  of  the 
Russians  from  1758  to  1764 ;  and  also  from 
the  French,  who  entered  it  in  1807,  after  the 
battle  of  Friedland. 

K5nig8tein.  A  town  of  Germany,  in 
Saxony,  17  miles  southeast  of  Dresden,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe.  It  has  a  fortress, 
situated  on  a  rock  nearly  450  feet  high, 
which  is  one  of  the  few  in  Europe  that  never 
yet  were  taken.  The  royal  treasures  have 
usually  been  deposited  here  during  war. 

Koom,  or  Kum.  A  town  of  Fersia,  in 
the  province  of  Irak-Ajemee.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Afghans  in  1722. 

Kootenais,  Kontenaya,  Cottonoia,  Cou- 
taniea,  or  Flatbowa.  A  tribe  of  Indians 
who  formerly  resided  wholly  in  British  Co- 
lumbia, but  some  of  them  are  now  located 
in  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana  Ter- 
ritories. Tney  are  generally  peaceable  and 
self-supporting,  and  have  maae  some  prog- 
ress in  civilization.  About  400  of  them  re- 
side at  the  Flathead  Agency,  Montana. 
18 


Koreish.  An  Arab  tribe  which  had  the 
charge  of  the  Caaba,  or  sacred  stone  of  Mecca, 
and  strenuously  opposed  the  pretensions  of 
Mohammed.  It  was  defeatea  by  him  and 
his  adherents,  628-80. 

Koasacks.    See  Cossackb. 

Kosaova.  A  town  of  European  Turkey, 
8  miles  northeast  from  Pristina.  A  battle 
was  fought  near  this  place  in  1889  between 
the  Turks  and  Serbs.  The  latter  were  de- 
feated, and  the  king  slain. 

Koazegh,  or  Guna.    See  Guns. 

Kotah.  The  chief  town  of  a  protected 
state  of  the  same  name ;  is  situatea  in  Raj- 
pootana,  India,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Chumbul.  In  1857,  notwithstanding  the 
fidelity  of  the  rajah  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, Kotah  fell  under  the  power  of  the 
mutineers,  remaining  in  their  possession 
until  March  80,  1858,  when  it  was  stormed 
by  Gen.  Roberts. 

Kot-duffadar.    See  Duffadab,  Kot. 

Koul.  A  soldier  belonging  to  a  noble 
corps  in  Persia. 

Kouler-Agaai.  A  distinguished  military 
character  in  Persia,  who  has  the  command 
of  a  body  of  men  called  Kouls,  He  is 
usually  governor  of  a  considerable  province. 

Kouls.  The  third  corps  of  the  king  of 
Persia's  household  troops.  The  Kouls  are 
men  of  note  and  rank ;  no  person  can  arrive 
at  any  considerable  post  or  situation  in 
Persia  who  has  not  served  among  the  Kouls. 

Kovno.  Capital*  of  the  government  of 
the  same  name  in  European  Russia,  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Yiliaand  the  Niemen, 
was  founded  in  the  10th  century,  and  was 
the  scene  of  many  bloody  conflicts  between 
the  Teutonic  knights  and  Poles  during. the 
14th  and  15th  centuries. 

Kraal  (probably  from  the  langnase  of  the 
Hottentots).  In  South  Africa,  a  village ;  a 
collection  of  huts ;  sometimes  a  single  hut. 
This  term  is  applied  to  the  villages  and 
military  camps  of  the  Zulus. 

Krasnoe.  A  Russian  village,  80  miles 
southwest  of  Smolensk,  near  which  the 
French,  in  the  retreat  of  1812,  lost,  during 
three  successive  days,  25,000  men,  several 
thousand  prisoners,  and  25  pieces  of  cannon. 

Kreuznach.  A  town  of  Rhenish  Prus- 
sia, on  the  Nahe,  40  miles  south-southeast 
of  Coblentz.  This  place  was  stormed  by 
Gustavus  Adolphus  in  1682. 

Kris,  or  Crease.  A  dagger  or  poniard, 
the  universal  weapon  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Malavan  Archipelago.  It  is  made  of 
many  different  forms,  short  or  lone,  straight 
or  crooked.  The  hilt  and  scabbard  are  often 
much  ornamented.  Men  of  all  ranks  wear 
this  weapon  ;  and  those  of  high  rank,  when 
in  full  dress,  sometimes  carry  three  or  four. 
In  Java  women  pometimes  wear  it. 

Knipp  Gun.  The  metal  used  in  these 
celebrated  guns  is  cast  steel,  a  composition 
of  puddled  steel  and  wrought  iron.  The 
wrought  iron  is  obtained  ft'om  the  best  honr* 
atite  ores  of  Europe,  the  puddled  steel  from 
the  spathic  ore  of  Siegen,  in  the  Immediate 
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▼icinity  of  the  works.  The  proportions  of 
each  metal,  the  details  of  their  preparation, 
as  well  as  certain  ingredients  guessed  at  hut 
not  known,  remain  a  secret  with  the  manu- 
facturers. Manganese  in  small  quantity  is 
supposed  to  he  present  and  to  exercise  an 
important  influence.  The  result  is  a  metal 
equal  in  elasticity  and  tensile  strength  to  the 
hest  English  steel,  the  excellent  quality  of 
which  is  largely  due  to  **oil  tempering,''  a 
process  entirely  omitted  in  the  E:rupp  eun. 
The  ingots  forming  the  different  parts  of  the 
gun  are  cast  in  cylindrical  iron  molds,  an 
operation  requiring  the  greatest  care  to  pre- 
vent the  imprisonment  of  air  or  other  gases 
in  the  casting, — a  defect  which  the  tenacious 
character  of  the  metal  renders  fatal.  Suhse- 
quent  hammering  only  increases  the  trouhle 
hy  involving  a  larger  area.  As  soon  as  the 
ingot  is  hard  enough  to  permit  handling  it  is 
removed  fVom  the  mold  and  cooled  slowly  in 
ashes.  It  is  next  hrought  to  a  working  heat 
in  a  furnace,  placed  under  a  steam-hammer 
weighing  from  1  to  60  tons,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  in^ot,  and  drawn  out  to  the  re- 
quired length  and  thickness,  when  it  is  a^ain 
Duried  in  ashes  and  gradually  annealed  to 
remove  the  tensions  induced  hy  hammering. 
From  the  rou^h  ingot  thus  prepared  the 
tuhe  forming  tne  harrel  is  made  directly  hy 
horing,  turning,  and  rifling.  The  ingots 
intended  for  hoops,  trunnion  oands,  etc.,  are 
cut  up  into  short  lengths,  which  are  formed 
into  rings  without  weld  hy  heine  split 
through  the  centre  within  a  certain  custanoe 
of  the  ends,  after  which  the  slit  is  gradually 
widened  to  a  circle  hy  swaging.  The  parts 
when  finished  are  carefliUy  annealed. 

The  Erupp  gun  consists  of  a  central  tuhe 
or  harrel,  comprising  the  greater  mass  of  the 
gun,  and  a  series  of  encircling  hoops.  The 
tuhe  has  a  thickness  of  ahout  eight-tenths  of 
the  caliher  from  a  point  over  the  front  of  the 
charge  to  the  termination  of  the  rings  or 
hoops,  whence  it  is  conical,  tapering  to  a 
thictcness  of  about  half  the  caliber  at  the 
muzzle.  Prom  the  seat  of  the  charge  breech- 
wards  the  tube  thickens  rapidly  by  a  series 
of  steps  to  a  cylinder  about  1^  calibers  thick. 
The  hoops  overlie  the  tube  from  the  cylin- 
der in  rear  to  the  base  of  the  cone  in  firont, 
covering  about  half  the  total  leneth  of  the 
tube.  The  hoops  are  put  on  in  lavers,  the 
number  of  layers  being  determined  by  the 
size  of  the  gun.  The  6-inch  gun  has  one, 
the  8-  and  9-inch  two,  and  the  higher  cali- 
bers have  three  layers  of  hoops.  The  hoops 
are  shrunk  on  at  black  heat,  the  different 
layers  being  held  in  place  by  small  key- 
rings. 

The  rifling  for  Erupp  guns  is  polygrooved, 
the  twist  uniform,  the  grooves  oeing  gradu- 
ally narrowed  towards  the  muzzle  tor  the 
suppression  of  windage.  The  chamber  in 
which  the  shot  and  charge  rest  is  a  little 
larger  than  the  bore,  though  they  coincide 
at  the  bottom.  This  makes  the  passage  of 
the  projectile  into  the  bore  direct  and  pre- 
.vents  the  abrasion  which  would  occur  if 


tilted  upwards  in  leaving  its  seat.  More- 
over, the  shot  is  *'  oentrecT' — ^that  is,  has  its 
axis  in  the  axis  of  the  bore— from  its  entry 
into  the  gun. 

The  breech-mechanism  is  essentially  that 
of  Broadwell.  The  breech  is  closed  on  the 
*' sliding  block"  principle.  Through  the 
cvlindncal  part  of  the  iitrrel  in  rear  of  the 
rings,  from  one  side  to  the  other,  a  slot  is 
cut  in  which  the  breech-block  slides  hori- 
zontally, alternately  exposing  and  closing 
the  rear  of  the  chamber.  The  block  is  run 
in  and  out  bv  an  attached  screw,  which 
works  partly  in  the  upper  wall  of  the  slot. 
The  motion  of  the  block  is  governed  by 
guides  in  the  upper  and  lower  walls  of  the 
slot  slightly  inclined  fh>m  the  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  the  piece.  The  rear  of  the 
slot  is  so  cut  that  the  block  is  wedged  firmly 
against  it  when  it  is  home.  The  block  is 
locked  in  this  position  by  a  large  screw, 
which  catches  in  certain  threads  cut  on  the 
rear  wall  of  the  slot.  The  block  is  furnished 
with  an  **  indurator  plate,''  a  disk  of  hard- 
ened steel,  which  is  set  in  its  face  to  receive 
the  direct  action  of  the  powder  ^ases.  The 
vent  is  in  the  axis  of  the  gun  through  the 
block.  The  ^as-check  used  is  the  Broad- 
well  ring  (which  see).  The  powder  for  all 
the  large  guns  is  the  prismatic.  (See  GuK- 
powDSB.)  Both  steel  and  cast-iron  projec- 
tiles are  used.  The  steel  projectiles  for 
armor  piercing  have  their  points  water-tem- 
pered. Rotation  being  communicated  by 
compression,  the  projectiles  belong;  to-  the 
soft-jacketed  class.  The  projectile  is  turned 
smooth  in  a  lathe,  pickled  in  dilute  acid, 
and  then  put  in  sai-ammoniac  to  remove 
oil.  It  is  next  galvanized  by  immersion  in 
molten  zinc,  then  immersed  in  lead,  and  af- 
terwards a  heavy  lead  jacket  is  cast  on  it, 
which  is  turned  down,  leaving  several  prom- 
inent rings  to  facilitate  compression  into  the 
grooves.  In  late  years  BLerr  Erupp  has 
adopted  for  his  lai^e  guns  the  American 
system  of  projectiles,  having  soft  metal  ex- 
panding sabots  attached  to  the  base,  with  a 
centring  ring  in  fh>nt. 

Erupp  guns  range  in  size  from  small  fleld- 
pieces  to  a  gun  weighing  72  tons.  The 
field  pieces  manufactured  number  several 
thousand.  They  form  the  official  equipment 
of  the  German  army,  and  contributed  much 
to  German  success  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
war.  The  large  guns,  comprising  6-,  7-,  8-, 
9-,  10-,  11-,  and  12-inch  guns,  nave  been 
made  in  large  numbers,  and  have  found  a 
ready  sale  in  (Germany,  Russia,  and  Turkey. 

The  largest  ffuns  are  a  14-inch  g^n  weigh- 
ing 56  tons,  and  a  15}-inch  weighing  72  tons. 
(See  Cannon.)  Herr  Erupp  is  alM>  a  lam 
manufacturer  of  gun-carriases  of  all  kin&. 
His  partiality  for  steel  has  led  him  to  use  it 
almost  exclusively  in  his  constructions.  He 
has  inherited  likewise  the  aversion  of  the 
great  Borsi^  for  welding ;  and  a  noticeable 
feature  of  his  ^uns  is  an  absence  of  any  v>eld. 
The  '^coil"  pnnciple,  so  well  adapted  to  de- 
velop tangential  strength,  is  also  omitted, 
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the  character  of  the  metal  being^  relied  upon 
to  resist  strains  "  across  the  grain." 

Perhaps  the  most  novel  piece  of  ordnance 
of  modem  times  is  Krupp's  norinrecoUing 
shield  gun.  This  gun  is  made  with  an  en- 
largement around  the  muzzle  in  the  shape 
of  a  large  hall,  which  is  held  in  a  socket 
formed  in  a  heavy  armored  shield  protecting 
the  gun  in  front,  the  arran^^ement  giving  a 
veritable  ball-and-socket  Joint,  about  which 
the  gun  is  elevated  and  traversed.  On  ship- 
board or  in  a  fortification  the  shield  would 
form  a  part  of  the  armor  or  scarp  wall.  A 
narrow  slit  above  the  ball  is  used  in  point- 
ing by  the  ffunner,  who  for  this  purpose  sits 
astride  of  the  gun.  The  problem  solved  by 
this  unique  arrangement  is  the  entire  sup- 
pression of  recoil,  the  strain  being  absorbed 
by  the  massive  shield.  In  the  late  experi- 
ments at  Happen,  1879,  the  triumphs  of 
Krupp  guns  culminated  in  the  performances 
of  this  novel  piece  o^rdnance.  Its  action 
was  satisfactory  in  every  respect,  and  so 
slight  was  the  shock  communicated  to  the 
gun  that  the  gunner  did  not  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  dismount,  but  kept  his  seat  astride 
of  It  during  the  firing. 

Krupp's  Steel  Works.  On  account  of  the 
wide-spread  reputation  which  the  steel  pro- 
duced in  the  great  works  of  Krupp  at  Essen, 
in  Rhenish  Prussia,  has  obtained,  it  is 
necessary  that  these  works  should  receive  a 
brief  notice.  They  were  founded  by  Fried- 
rich  Krupp  in  1810,  and  were  continued  by 
his  sons  after  his  death  in  1826.  For  the 
last  fifty  years  they  have  been  increasing 
annually  from  one-sixth  to  one-third  in  size, 
until  now  they  cover  about  600  acres,  and 
give  employment  to  about  20,000  persons, 
including  those  engaged  in  building,  and  in 
the  mines  and  smelting-houses.  For  large 
metallurgical  works  Essen  is  favorably 
situated,  being  in  the  centre  of  a  ooal-bear- 
ing  area,  where  ooal  of  the  best  quality  can 
be  procured  cheaply,  and  near  n^ines  of 
manmniferous  iron  ore,  which  has  been 
found  excellently  adapted  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  steel ;  but  it  is  believed  that  the 
admirable  organization  of  every  part  of  his 
manufactory  has  conduced  as  much  as  anv- 
thine  to  the  great  success  of  Krupp.  The 
articles  manufactured  consist  principally 
of  rails,  tires,  crank-axles,  shafts,  mining 
pump-rods,  gun-carriages  and  guns,  the  pro- 
portion of  ordnance  being  about  two-fifths 
of  the  whole.  Guns  have  been  made  at 
Sasen  for  the  Prussians,  Austrians,  Bel- 
gians, Dutch,  Italians,  Turks,  Japanese,  and 
also  for  the  English,  although  not  directly 
ordered  by  the  government.  .  Since  1872  a 
field-gun  invented  b^  Krupp  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Prussian  government,  and 
supplied  to  the  whole  army.  The  establish- 
ment possesses  286  steam-engines  from  2  to 
1000  horse-power,  1100  furnaces  of  various 
kinds,  71  steam-hammers,  264  smith's  forp^, 
275  coke-ovens,  and  1056  planing,  cutting, 
and  borinff  machines.  It  ourns  over  1000 
tons  of  oofu  daily y  and  has  over  11,000  gas- 


burners,  consuming  in  twenty-four  hours 
400,000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  It  has,  besides,  a 
complete  telegraph  system,  800  cars,  15  loco- 
motives, 38  miles  of  railway,  over  8000 
dwelling-houses,  hospitals,  chemical  labora- 
tory, a  photographic  and  lithoeraphic  estab- 
lishment, over  400  mines,  11  blast-furnaces 
and  several  smelting-houses  which  produce 
annually  about  20,000  tons  of  pie-iron. 
These  works  have  already  produced  over 
18,000  heavy  guns. 

Kshatriya.  The  second  or  military  caste 
in  the  social  system  of  the  Brahmanical 
Hindus. 

Ku-Klux-Klan.  A  secret  organization 
of  ex-Confederate  soldiers,  who,  K>r  several 
years  after  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  by  their 
murders  and  other  crimes  disturbed  the 
tranquillity  of  the  Southern  States.  Their 
victims  were  chiefly  freedmen,  and  persons 
suspected  of  favoring  the  policy  of  tne  gov- 
ernment. Stringent  measures  were  taken 
against  them  by  Congress  in  1871,  and  they 
soon  after  ceas^  their  disturbances. 

Kul.  The  Turkish  word  for  slave  to  the 
prince.  The  grand  vizier,  the  bachas,  the 
oeiglerbeys,  and  all  persons  who  receive  pay 
or  subsistence  from  situations  dependent  upon 
the  crown,  are  so  called.  This  title  is  in  high 
estimation  among  the  Turkish  military,  as 
it  authorizes  all  who  are  invested  with  it  to 
insult,  strike,  and  otherwise  ill  use  the  com- 
mon people,  without  being  responsible  for 
the  most  flagrant  breach  of  humanity. 

Kulm.  A  small  village  of  Bohemia,  16 
miles  north-nortiiwest  of  Leitmeritz,  was 
the  scene  of  two  bloody  conflicts  between 
the  French  and  allied  Bussian-Austrian  ar- 
mies on  August  29-80,  1818.  The  French, 
numbering  ^,000  men,  were  commanded  by 
Gen.  Yandamme ;  the  Russians,  during  the 
first  day's  conflict,  were  17,000,  and  were 
commanded  by  Gen.  Ostermann-Tolstoi. 
During  the  night,  the  latter  were  heavily 
reinforced,  and  on  the  second  day  Barclay 
de  Tolly  assumed  the  command  with  60,000 
troops.  The  result  was  the  complete  wreck 
of  the  French  army,  which  lost  in  these  two 
days  little  short  of  20,000  men,  while  the 
allies  did  not  lose  half  of  that  number. 

Kunnersdorf.    See  CirinffSBSBoaF. 

Kunobitza.  In  the  Balkan,  where  John 
Hunniades,  the  Hungarian,  defeated  the 
Turks,  December  24, 1448. 

Kupele.  Straits  so  called  in  India,  through 
which  the  Ganges  disembogues  itself  into 
Hindostan.  They  are  distant  from  Delhi 
about  80  leagues.  It  was  at  these  straits 
that  the  Bast  Indians  made  some  show  of 
resistance  when  the  famous  Tamerlane  (Ti- 
mur)  invaded  India.  The  field  of  this  vic- 
tory is  the  most  distant  point  of  that  em- 
peror's conquest  in  India,  and  on  the  globe. 

Kurrol  (Ind.).  The  advanced-guard  of  a 
main  arm  v. 

Kurtchi.  A  militia  is  so  called  in  Persia. 
It  consists  of  one  body  of  cavali^,  which  is 
composed  of  the  first  nobility  of  the  king- 
dom, and  of  the  lineal  descendants  of  the 
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Turkish  conquerors,  who  placed  Ismael 
Sophi  on  the  throne.  They  wear  a  red 
turhan  of  twelve  folds,  which  is  made  of 
particular  stuff.  This  turhan  was  originally 
given  them  hy  Ismael,  in  consideration  of 
their  attachment  to  the  religion  and  family 
of  Ali.  In  consequence  of  their  wearing 
this  turhan,  the  Persians  are  always  called 
hy  the  Tusks  kUiUxuchiy  or  red-heads.  The 
^urtchi  form  a  hody  of  nearly  18,000  men. 

Kurtchi-baschi.  The  chief  or  command- 
ing officer  of  the  Kurtchi.  This  was  for- 
merly the  most  distinguished  situation  in 
the  kingdom,  and  the  author! tv  annexed  to 
it  was  equal  to  what  the  constable  of  France 
originally  possessed.  At  present  his  power 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  Kurtchis. 

Kuah-bash  (Jnd.).  Persons  who  enjoy 
lands  rent  free,  upon  condition  of  serving 
the  government  in  a  military  capacity  when 
called  upon. 


Kustrin,  or  Custrin.  A  fortified  town  of 
Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg, 
at  the  union  of  tke  Wartha  with  the  Oder, 
48  miles  east  from  Berlin.  In  1768  it  was 
bombarded  by  the  Russians,  and  in  1806 
taken  by  the  French.  It  has  a  large  powder- 
mi^zine. 

Kutchin.  A  family  of  Alaska  Indians, 
which  is  divided  into  a  number  of  petty 
tribes,  who  occupy  the  valley  of  the  Yukon 
River. 

Kyanixing.  A  process  for  preserving 
timber  from  decay, — so  named  from  the 
inventor  Kyan.  The  process  consists  in 
saturating  the  wood  with  a  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate. 

Kythul.  A  town  of  India,  and  the  cap- 
ital of  a  district  of  the  same  name.  Tne 
district  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Brit- 
ish in  1848,  from  the  failure  of  heirs  to  the 
last  rajah. 


L. 


Labamm.  A  military  standard  of  the 
Roman  empire.  It  consisted  of  a  long  lance 
crossed  at  right  angles  near  the  top  by  a 
staff,  from  which  huns  a  small  flag  or 
streamer  of  purple  cloth  inwrought  with 
gold  and  precious  stones,  and  bearing  the 
effigy  of  the  emperor.  Constantino  the 
Great,  when  he  embraced  Christianity,  sub- 
stituted for  that  device  a  crown,  a  cross,* and 
the  initial  letters  of  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
made  it  the  imperial  standard. 

Labeates.  A  warlike  people  in  Dalmatia, 
whose  chief  town  was  Sa)dra,  and  in  whose 
territory  was  the  Labeatis  Palus  (now  Lake 
of  Scutari),  through  which  the  river  Bar- 
bana  (now  Bogana)  runs. 

Label,  Lambel,  or  File.  In  heraldry,  is 
the  mark  of  cadency  which  distinguishes 
the  eldest  son  in  his  father's  lifetime.  It 
consists  of  a  horizontal  stripe  or  fillet,  with 
three  points  depending  fVom  it.  When  the 
mark  of  cadency  itself  is  designated  a  file, 
its  points  are  called  labels. 

Labicum,  Labici,  Lavicum,  Lavici  (now 
Chlonna),  An  ancient  town  in  Latium,  on 
one  of  the  hills  of  the  Alban  Mountain,  15 
miles  southeast  ftom  Rome.  It  was  an  ally 
of  the  ^qui ;  taken  and  colonized  by  the 
Romans,  418  B.o. 

Laboratory.  A  department  which  is  in- 
trusted with  the  manufacture  of  combustible 
and  other  substances  for  military  purposes, 
such  as  blank  and  ball  cartridges  for  small- 
:arms,  cartridges  for  everr  description  of  ord- 
nance, rockets,  and  all  stores  of  similar 
character.  This  department  is  likewise  in- 
trusted with  the  conservation,  packing,  re- 


storing, and  supply  of  all  gunpowder  to  the 
several  military  and  naval  departments,  and 
in  the  British  service  is  under  the  manage- 
ment of  officers  of  the  royal  artillery  es- 
pecially appointed  to  that  duty;  in  the 
U.  8.  service  it  is  under  the  officers  of  the 
ordnance  department  In  the  latter  service 
officers  of  artillery,  as  well  as  non*commis- 
sioned  officers  and  privates,  are  instructed 
at  the  artillery  school.  Fort  Monroe,  Va., 
in  laboratory  duties,  and  carefully  taught 
the  manipulation  and  manuftu^ure  of  labo- 
ratory stores.  At  the  West  Point  Military 
Academy,  the  cadets  are  thoroughly  in- 
structed in  the  above  duties,  as  are  also  the 
naval  cadets  at  the  Naval  Academy,  An- 
napolis, Md.  In  the  British  service  officers 
of  artillery,  as  well  as  non-commissioned 
officers  and  gunners,  are  instructed  in  lab- 
oratory duties.  Officers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  of  artillery  in  Germany, 
France,  and  Austria  are  required  to  possess 
a  knowledge  of  the  manufiacture  and  care  of 
laboratory  stores. 

Laboratory,  Royal.  An  extensive  mili- 
tary manufiicturing  department  in  Woolwich 
Arsenal,  England.  Although  it  has  existed 
for  many  years,  it  was  only  m  1855  that  the 
present  very  large  establishment  was  organ- 
ized. Here  are  foundries  for  the  casting  of 
shot,  shell,  grape,  etc.;  apparatus  for  tho 
manufacture  of  percussion-caps,  which  are 
formed — hundreds  at  a  timo— -out  of  the 
copper  sheet;  presses  where  rifle-bullets  are 
squeezed  into  shape;  fuzes  in  all  stages  of 
manufacture ;  and  a  thousand  other  instances 
of  combined  ingenuity  and  power.     The 
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Britisli  goyemment  gr&nts  permiition  to  in- 
spect tbe  factory.  There  are  also  labora- 
tories— though  on  a  oomparatiyely  small 
scale — at  Portsmouth  and  JDayenport,  Eng- 
land. 

Laboratofy  Stores.  The  following  are 
among  the  laboratory  stores  used  in  service : 

The  time^fmej  the  pereuaaion-ftutey  and  the 
eoncussiorh'fiue  (which  see). 

Tbe  toooden/um  consists  of  a  conical  plug 
of  wood  of  the  proper  siae  for  the  fuze-nole 
of  the  shell  with  which  it  is  to  be  fired. 
Tbe  axis  of  this  plug  is  bored  out  cylindric- 
ally  from  tbe  UagB^  down  to  within  a  short 
4iaUmce  of  the  small  end,  which  is  left  solid. 
At  the  large  end  a  cup  is  hollowed  out,  and 
the  outside  of  the  plug  is  divided  into  incheB 
and. parts,  generally  tenths,  commencing  at 
the  Dottom  of  the  cup.  The  cylindrical 
space  is  filled  with  composition,  pounded 
hard,  and  as  regularly  as  possible,  and  the 
cup  filled  with  meal  powder  moistened  with 
whisky  or  alcohol.  The  rate  of  burning  is 
determined  by  experiment,  and  marked  on  a 
waterproof  cap,  which  is  tied  oyer  the  cup. 
Knowing  the  time  any  shell  is  to  occupy  in 
jts  flight,  the  fuze  is  cut  off  with  a  saw  at 
the  proper  division,  and  firmly  set  in  the 
fuze-hole  with  a  fuze-set  and  mallet.  The 
disadvant^e  of  this  fuze  is  its  irregularity, 
it  being  very  difficult  to  pound  the  composi- 
tion so  that  equal  lengths  will  burn  equal 
times.  The  shell  may  either  burst  too  soon, 
and  a  great  part  of  its  effect  lost,  or  it  may 
burst  after  buiying  itself  in  the  ground,  or 
it  may  burst  auer  passing  the  proper  point. 
This  irregularity  of  burning  is  common  to 
all  fVizes  where  the  composition  is  driven  in 
successive  layers  in  a  column  which  bums 
in  the  same  direction.  This  fiize  is  used 
with  mortar  shells.  The  composition  of 
mortar-fuzes  is,  nitre  2  parts,  sulfmur  1  part, 
and  meal  powder  3  parts ;  the  quantities  of 
meal  powder  vary  in  fiizes  for  mortars  of 
different  calibers.  Generally  these  fuzes  are 
cut  before  bein^  inserted  in  the  shell ;  but 
they  are  sometimes  bored  through  at  the 
proper  positions  instead  of  being  sawed. 
They  are  also  cut  obliquely,  when  the  fuze 
is  so  long  as  to  render  it  likely  that  it  will 
reach  the  bottom  of  the  shell ;  for  bv  cutting 
it  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  the  whole  base 
of  the  wood  might  be  driven  in  contact  with 
the  bottom  of  the  shell,  and  prevent  the 
lighted  composition  from  setting  fire  to  the 
bursting  char^ 

The  paper  Hme-ftixe  consists  of  a  cylindri- 
cal column  of  burning  competition  packed 
in  a  paper  case,  gr^ually  increasing  in 
thickness  from  its  lower  to  its  upper  or  outer 
extremity;  to  insure  ignition,  it  is  primed 
with  rifie-powder  at  the  larger  end.  It  is 
inserted  at  the  time  of  loading  the  piece 
into  a  brass  or  wooden  plug  previously 
driven  into  the  fuze-hole  of  the  snell.  The 
composition  has  the  same  ingredients  as  gun- 
powder, the  proportions  bein^  varied  to  suit 
the  required  rate  of  combustion ;  pure  meed 
powder  gives  the  quickest  composition ;  by 


adding  certain  proportions  of  sulphur  and 
nitre,  the  composition  bums  more  slowly. 
The  rate  of  burning  also  depends  upon  the 
density  of  the  composition  and  the  purity 
and  thorough  mixture  of  the  ingreaients. 
These  fuzes  vary  in  length,  burning  from  4 
to  40  seconds ;  they  are  graduated  in  seconds 
on  the  outside  of  the  case,  and  can  be  cut  to 
a  length  corresponding  to  any  intermediate 
time  of  flight. 
Belffiant  or  Bannatm-fitze,  SeeBoBMANK- 

FUZE. 

The  Wright'fuze^  a  modification  of  the 
Bormann-fuze,  extends  the  time  of  burning 
to  12  or  14  seconds.. 

United  States  seaH^oaet  ftue.  The  paper 
case  fits  in  a  fuze-plug  of  bronze  instead  of 
wood.  It  fits  the  fuze-hole  of  the  shell  in 
the  same  way  as  the  wooden  plug,  and  is  re- 
tained by  tne  force  of  friction.  A  safety- 
cap  and  primer  combined  have  been  adopted 
to  prevent  ricochets,  especially  over  water, 
from  extinguishing  the  fUze.  A  recess  in 
the  top,  filled  with  priming  composition,  is 
covered  until  the  fuze  is  required  for  usei^ 
with  a  disk  of  lead  or  paper  fitting  accu- 
rately the  opening.  The  fire  is  conveyed  to 
the  nize  composition  through  a  crooked  pas- 
sage which  is  filled  with  priming,  and  pre- 
vents water  from  entering  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity to  extinguish  the  fuze.  For  security  a 
small  leaden  plug  is  placed  in  the  inner  end 
of  the  fuze-plug,  where  it  remains  until  it 
is  driven  out  by  the  shock  of  the  explosion. 
When  the  shell  is  placed  in  the  piece,  nothins: 
more  is  necessary  than  to  remove  the  disk 
which  covers  the  recess  in  the  top.  Paper* 
fuzes  are  inserted  at  the  moment  of  loaaing 
the  gun,  and  into  wooden  pr  hvASA  fuze-plugs 
previously  driven  into  the  shell. 

Port'fire  consists  of  a  small  paper  case, 
filled  with  a  highly  infiammable  but  slow- 
burning  composition,  the  fiame  of  which  is 
ver^  intense  and  penetrating,  and  cannot  be 
extinguished  by  water.  It  is  principally 
used  as  an  incendiary  material  in  loading 
shells,  and  for  communicating  fire  to  the 
priming  of  guns  when  proving  them. 

Port-fire  eornposition  consists  of  nitre,  sul- 
phur, and  meal  powder,  in  different  propor- 
tions. One  kind  is  composed  of  nitre,  65 
parts ;  sulphur,  22.5  parts ;  and  meal-pow- 
der, 12.5  parts.  A  port-fire  case,  18  inches 
in  length,  filled  with  this  composition,  bums 
10  minutes. 

Priming'iubes  are  small  pipes  having  a 
cup  on  one  end,  and  filled  with  a  composi- 
tion for  firing  cannon.  Xke  tube  in  general 
use  in  the  U.  S.  service  is  the /rtc<ion-^>rimer 
(which  see). 

SUtw^mateh  is  a  slow-burning  match  pre- 
pared from  hemp  or  fiax  slightly  twisted, 
soaked  in  strong  lye,  or  in  water  holding  in 
solution  sugar  of  lead.  Cotton  rope  well 
twisted  forms  a  good  match  without  any 
preparation.  Slow-match  prepared  from 
nemp  or  fiax  bums  4  to  5  inches  to  the  hour ; 
it  is  used  principally  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
taining fire  in  tne  shape  of  a  hard-pointkl 
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coal,  to  be  used  in  firing  cannon.  fireworkSi 
etc.  It  was  formerly  lued  in  fleid-batteries 
for  lighting  the  port-fires  with  which  the 
pieces  were  discharged ;  but  both  are  now 
entirely  superseded  by  the  friction-primer. 

Quicf>mateh  is  a  match  made  of  threads 
of  cotton,  or  cotton-wick,  steeped  in  gummed 
brandy  or  whisky,  then  soaked  in  a  paste  of 
meal  powder  and  guouned  spirits,  and  after- 
wards strewed  over  with  meal  powder ;  one 
yard  of  it  bums  in  the  open  air  18  seconds. 
The  quick-match  is  used  to  fire  mortars,  and 
sometimes  in  proving  pieces.  It  is  exten- 
sively used  in  priming  all  kinds  of  fireworks, 
such  as  fire  and  light  balls,  carcasses,  rock- 
ets, priming-tubes,  etc.,  and  in  conveying 
fire  very  rapidly  from  oneportion  of  a  piece 
of  firework  to  another.  When  used  for  dis- 
charging cannon,  the  quick-match  is  set  fire 
to  by  a  slow-match,  port-fire,  or  any  other 
convenient  material.  When  used  to  prime 
carcasses,  etc  ,  it  is  set  on  fire  by  the  flame 
f^om  the  piece. 

The  Vcdeneiennes  composition  is  a  com- 
ipound  of  60  parts  of  nitre,  28  of  sulphur,  18 
of  antimony,  and  6  of  rosin ;  it  is  used  as  an 
incendiary  composition,  in  chargine  shells 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  destruc- 
tive property,  by  setting  fire  to  buildings, 
shipping,  etc.  For  manufacture  of  ammu- 
nition for  small-arms,  see  ''  U.  S.  Ordnance 
Memorandum,"  No.  21, 1878. 

Laborer  (Fr,),  In  a  military  sense,  ex- 
presses any  direct  and  concentrated  effort 
which  is  made  to  destroy  a  fortification.  It 
likewise  applies  to  the  working  of  a  bomb 
or  shell,  which  excavates,  plows  up,  and 
scatters  the  earth  about  wherever  it  oursts. 
Laborer  un  rampart,  signifies  to  bring  sev- 
eral pieces  of  ordnance  discharged  from  two 
oblioue  directions  to  bear  upon  one  centre. 
Shells  are  generally  used  on  these  occa- 
sions, and  the  chief  design  is  to  second  the 
operations  of  the  miner  in  some  particular 
part  Arom  which  the  explosion  is  to  take 
place. 

Labuan  Pulo.  An  island  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago,  1  vine  off  the  northwest  coast 
of  Borneo.  The  British  took  possession  of 
this  island  in  1846,  and  it  was  formally 
ceded  to  the  British  crown  by  the  sultan  of 
Borneo  in  1848. 

Lacandonet.  A  tribe  of  Indians  in  Cen- 
tral America,  who  for  more  than  three  cen- 
turies maintained  a  hostile  attitude  to  the 
Spaniards.  They  are  nominally  subject  to 
Chiatemala,  but  are  in  reality  quite  inde- 
pendent 

Lacay,  or  Laquet  (Fr,),  An  old  French 
militia  was  formerly  so  called.  The  name 
is  found  among  the  public  documents  which 
were  kept  by  the  treasurers  belonging  to  the 
dukes  of  Brittany  in  the  15th  century. 

Laceme(^.).  The  short  woolen  military 
cloak  of  the  Romans. 

Lacheti  (Fr.).  An  opprobrious  term 
which  is  frequently  used  among  the  French, 
and  is  applied  in  all  instances  of  cowardice, 
want  of  spirit,  or  dishonorable  conduct.   La 


trahiaon  eH  une  laeheti;  treason  is  infamoua 
in  its  nature. 

Lachiah.  A  city  of  Southern  Palestine. 
It  was  taken  after  a  two  days'  si^^  by 
Joshua,  and,  in  later  times,  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  as  a  place  stron^y  fortifled. 
After  a  siege,  conaucted  by  Scmnacherib  in 
person,  it  was  taken  and  plundered,  with 
the  customary  massacre  of  its  inhabitantsi 
It  was  taken  by  NebuchadneEzar  at  the 
downfall  of  the  kingdom  of  Judsm,  and  was 
reoocupied  by  the  Jews  after  the  Return. 

Lacker.  A  composition  made  use  of  for 
preserving  iron  cannon,  carriages,  shot,  etc 
The  following  are  the  proportional  parts  of 
compositions  made  use  of  for  preserving 
iron  cannon:  (1)  Pulverized  black  lead,  12; 
red  lead,  12 ;  litharge,  5 ;  lampblack,  5;  lin- 
seed oil,  66.  This  composition  is  to  be  boiled 
gently  about  twenty  minutes,  during  which 
time  it  must  be  constantlv  stirred.  (2)  Ground 
umber,  8.75 ;  pulverizea  gum  shellac,  8.75 ; 
ivory-black,  8.75;  litharge,  8.75;  linseed  oil, 
78 ;  spirits  of  turpentine,  7.25.  The  oil  must 
be  first  boiled  half  an  hour ;  the  mixture  is 
then  boiled  twenty-four  hours,  poured  off 
from  the  sediment,  and  put  in  Jugs,  corked. 
(8J  Coal-tar  (of  good  quality),  2  gallons,  and 
spirits  of  turpentine,  1  pint.  In  applying 
lacker,  the  surface  of  the  iron  must  be  first 
cleaned  with  a  scraper  and  a  wire  brush,  if 
necessary,  and  the  lacker  applied  hot,  in  two 
thin  coats,  with  a  paint-brush.  It  is  better 
to  do  it  in  summer.  Old  lacker  should  be 
removed  with  a  scraper,  or  bv  scouring,  and 
not  by  heating  the  guns  or  balls,  bv  which 
the  metal  is  injured.  About  5  gallons  of 
lacker  are  required  for  100  field-guns  and 
1000  shot;  about  one  quart  for  a  sea-ooast 
gun.  Before  the  lacker  is  applied  every 
particle  of  rust  is  removed  from  the  gun, 
and  the  vent  cleaned  out. 

Laca  d'Amoor.  In  heraldry,  a  oord  of 
running  knots  used  as  an  external  decora- 
tion to  surround  the  arms  of  widows  and 
unmarried  women ;  the  eordeliSr,  which  dif- 
fers but  slightlv  fW>m  it,  being  used  simi- 
larly with  the  shields  of  married  women. 

Lacunette  (Fr.).  A  term  in  fortification. 
A  small  fosse  or  ditch  was  formerly  so  called. 
The  word  eunette  (which  see)  has  since  been 
adopted. 

Ladder  Bridge.  Used  for  crossing  streams, 
etc.  It  is  formed  by  running  a  cart  or  gun- 
limber  into  the  stream  and  securing  it  there, 
with  the  shafts  in  a  vertical  position,  by 
ropes  fh>m  both  sides  of  the  river ;  one  end 
of  a  ladder  fh>m  each  bank  resting  upon 
it,  and  covering  the  steps  or  rungs  with 
planks. 

Ladders,  Scaling  (Fr.  e$ehelUs  de  tiege). 
Are  used  in  scaling  when  a  place  is  to  be 
taken  by  surprise.  They  are  made  several 
ways ;  sometimes  of  flat  staves,  so  as  to  move 
about  their  pins  and  shut  like  a  parallel 
ruler,  for  conveniently  carrying  them.  The 
French  make  them  of  several  pieces,  so  as  to 
be  Joined  together,  and  to  be  capable  of  any 
necessary  length.    Sometimes  they  are  made 
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of  single  ropes,  knotted  at  proper  distances, 
with  iron  hooks  at  each  end,  one  to  fasten 
them  upon  the  wall  ahove,  and  the  other  in 
the  ground ;  and  sometimes  they  are  made 
of  two  ropes,  with  staves  hetween  them  to 
keep  the  ropes  at  a  proper  distance,  and  to 
tread  upon.  When  they  are  used  in  the 
action  of  scaling  walls,  they  ought  to  he 
rather  too  long  than  too  short,  and  to  he 
eiven  in  charge  onlv  to  the  stoutest  of  the 
detachment.  The  soldiers  should  carry  these 
ladders  with  the  left  arm  passed  through  the 
second  step,  taking  care  to  hold  them  up>- 
right  close  to  their  sides,  and  very  short 
helow,  to  prevent  any  accident  in  leaping 
into  the  ditch. 

Ladle.    See  Implements. 

Lady  of  Mercy,  Our.  A  Spanish  order 
of  knighthood,  founded  in  1218  hy  James  I. 
of  Aragon,  in  fVilfillment  of  a  vow  made  to 
the  Virgin  during  his  captivity  in  France. 
The  object  for  which  the  order  was  instituted 
was  the  redemption  of  Christian  captives 
from  among  the  Moors,  each  knight  at  his  in- 
auguration vowing  that  if  necessary  for  their 
ransom  he  would  remain  himself  a  captive 
in  their  stead.  Within  the  first  six  vears  of 
the  existence  of  the  order  no  fewer  tnan  400 
captives  are  said  to  have  been  ransomed  by 
its  means.  On  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors 
from  Spain,  the  labors  of  the  knights  were 
transferred  to  Africa.  The  order  was  ex- 
tended to  ladies  in  1261.  Their  badge  is  a 
shield  party  per  fess  gules  and  or,  in  chief  a 
cross  patt^  argent,  in  base  four  pellets  ^ules 
for  Aragon,  the  shield  crowned  with  a  aucal 
coronet. 

Lady  of  Montesa,  Our.  An  order  of 
knighthood,  founded  in  1817  by  King 
James  II.  of  Aragon,  who,  on  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  order  of  Templars,  urged  Pope 
Clement  Y .  to  allow  him  to  employ  all  their 
estates  within  his  territory  in  founding  a 
new  knightly  order  for  the  protection  of  the. 
Christians  against  the  Moors.  His  reauest 
was  acceded  to  by  the  following  pope,  John 
XXII.,  who  granted  him  for  this  purpose 
all  the  estates  of  the  Templars  and  of  the 
knights  of  St  John  situated  in  Valencia. 
The  order  is  now  conferred  merely  as  a 
mark  of  royal  favor.  The  badge  is  a  red 
cross  edged  with  gold,  the  costume  a  long 
white  woolen  mantle,  decorated  with  a  cross 
on  the  left  breast,  and  tied  with  very  long 
white  cords. 

Lagos.  A  city  and  seaport  of  Portugal, 
in  the  province  of  Algarve,  about  23  miles 
east-northeast  from  the  extremity  of  Cape 
St.  Vincent.  In  the  Bay  of  Lagos,  Ad- 
miral Boscawen  obtained  a  signal  victory 
over  the  French  Toulon  fleet,  August  18, 
1769. 

Lagos.  In  the  Bight  of  Benin,  Africa ; 
this  place  was  assaulted  and  taken  by  the 
boats  of  a  British  squadron,  under  Commo- 
dore Bruce,  December  26-27,  1861.  In 
1862  the  place  was  ceded  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment, and  created  a  settlement. 

Lahore.    The  capital  of  the  Punjab,  in 


British  India,  standing  on  the  Ravee,  270 
miles  northwest  from  Delhi.  It  was  taken 
by  Baber  about  1520,  and  was  long  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Mongol  empire.  It  feU  into  the 
power  of  the  Sikhs  in  1798 ;  was  occupied 
by  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  February  22,  1846, 
who  in  March  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace. 

Laibach,  or  Laybach.  A  town  of  Austria, 
capital  of  the  duch^  of  Camiola,  44  miles 
northeast  from  Trieste.  This  place  was 
taken  in  1799  by  Bernadotte,  and  in  1809 
by  Macdonald.  It  is  well  known  from  the 
congress  which  was  held  in  it  in  1821,  the 
object  of  which  was  the  extinction  of  con- 
stitutional government,  as  established  in 
Naples  after  the  insurrection  in  1820. 

Laidley's  Practice  Musket.  This  gun 
is  made  out  of  an  old  smooth-bore  musket, 
reamed  out  for  a  length  of  11  inches,  for 
the  reception  of  a  coil  ribbon  spring,  on  one 
end  of  which  a  closely-fitting  piston  is 
placed,  having  a  stem  of  about  6  inches 
attached  to  its  centre ;  a  hole  is  bored  through 
the  breech-screw  and  a  cut  made  on  its  un- 
der side  to  receive  a  spring ;  a  circular  disk 
with  a  fiaring  hole  through  its  centre  is 
secured  in  the  barrel  just  in  front  of  the  end 
of  the  breech-screw;  a  short  lever  crosses 
the  end  of  the  barrel  just  in  front  of  this 
disk,  and  is  held  in  position  by  the  spring 
already  referred  to ;  the  hole  in  the  cone  is 
enlarged  and  receives  a  small  spindle  with 
a  collar  at  its  middle,  which  prevents  it 
from  coming  out.  About  12  inches  from 
the  breech  a  horizontal  cut  is  made  through 
the  top  of  the  barrel,  leaving  an  opening  of 
2  inches  in  length ;  a  cylindrical  plug  having 
a  hole  through  its  axis  is  inserted  in  the 
barrel  at  this  place,  and  a  handle  screwed 
in.  An  inner  barrel,  having  a  bore  of  .22 
inch  and  a  length  of  17  inches,  its  upper 
end  counter-bomi,  is  inserted  in  the  barrel 
and  secured  by  a  screw ;  the  length  of  the 
block  is  such  as  to  close  the  space  between 
the  chambered  recess  and  the  end  of  the 
inner  barrel.  A  hole  is  bored  through  the 
side  of  the  stock  to  communicate  with  the 
hole  through  the  breech-screw.  A  dart  is 
fired  from  this  musket,  which  when  fired 
into  the  target  is  extracted  with  a  claw-tool. 
The  men  in  firing  stand  at  a  distance  of  16 
paces  from  the  target ;  and  two  men  use  the 
gun,  firing  alternately.  This  is  a  very  use- 
ful musket  to  practice  the  soldier  in  rifie- 
firing.  The  soldier  can  also  be  practiced  at 
long  ranges  with  this  gun  in  the  following 
manner :  Place  a  target  at  600  or  600  yards 
distant,  or  as  far  ofiT  as  convenient,  so  that 
it  can  be  seen  through  the  open  window; 
place  a  target  (16  inches  square,  with  a  bull's- 
eye  of  .76  inch)  16  paces  fW)m  the  firing- 
stand,  at  such  a  height  that  the  distant  tar- 
get may  be  seen  4  or  6  inches  below  the 
middle  of  its  lower  edge ;  mark  on  the  floor 
the  position  for  the  feet  of  the  man  when 
firing,  raise  the  longer  leaf  of  the  sight, 
aim  at  the  distant  bull's-eye,  and  fire;  the 
shots  will  strike  the  near  target  if  correctly* 
placed,  and  the  accuracy  of  aim  will  be 
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shown  by  the  score  thus  made.  The  height 
of  the  target  may  have  to  be  adjusted  alter 
the  first  few  shots. 

Laird.    A  leader  or  captain. 

Laisches  (Fr.),  Were  thin  metal  plates 
which  the  ancient  Gauls  placed  upon  the 
buff-coats  of  infantry,  between  the  buff  and 
the  lining. 

Lake  Champlsun.  See  ChamplaiKj 
Lakk. 

Lake  Onurio.    See  Ontario,  Lake. 

Lake  Refillus.  In  Italy,  where  tradi- 
tion states  the  Romans  defeated  the  Latin 
auxiliaries  of  the  expelled  Tarquins  about 
499  B.C. 

Lama.  See  Pack  and  Dbaught  Ani- 
mals. 

Lambrequin.  Leathern  strap  or  flap 
hanging  from  a  cuirass,  often  highly  orna- 
mented. Also  ribbon  of  different  colors  for 
fastening  a  helmet,  twisted  round  its  crest, 
the  knot  forming  an  ornament. 

Lamia  (now  Zeitun^  or  Zetuni).  A  town 
in  Phthiotis,  in  Thessaly,  situated  on  the 
small  river  Achelous.  It  has  given  its 
name  to  the  war  which  was  carried  on  by 
the  confederate  Greeks  i^ainst  Antipater, 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  828  B.C.  The 
confederates  under  the  command  of  Leos- 
thenes,  the  Athenian,  defeated  Antipater, 
who  took  refuge  in  Lamia,  where  he  was 
besieeed  for  some  months.  .Leosthenes  was 
killea  durine  the  siege ;  and  the  confederates 
were  obliged  to  raise  it  in  the  following  vear 
(822),  in  consequence  of  the  approach  of 
Leomatus.  The  confederates  under  the 
command  of  Antiphilus  defeated  Leomatus, 
who  was  slain  in  the  action.  Soon  after- 
wards Antipater  was  joined  by  Craterus; 
and  thus  strengthened,  he  gain^  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  confederates  at  the  battle  of 
Cranon  (822),  which  put  an  end  to  the  La- 
mian  war. 

Lamian  War.    See  Lamia. 

Lampion  de  Parapet  (Fr.).  A  lamp 
generally  used  on  a  parapet  or  elsewhere  in 
a  besieged  place.  It  was  a  small  iron  vessel 
filled  with  pitch  and  tar,  which  was  lighted 
by  the  troops  as  occasion  required. 

Lancaster.  The  chief  town  of  Lanca- 
shire, England,  situated  on  Ihe  river  Lune. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  ihQ  Ad  Alaunam 
of  the  Romans.  It  was  granted  by  William 
I.  or  II.  to  Roger  de  Poitou,  who  erected  a 
castle  upon  its  hill.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Jacobites,  November,  1716,  and  November, 
1746. 

Lancaster  Qun.    See  Obdnance,  Con- 

STBUCTION  OF. 

Lancaster  Herald.  One  of  the  six  heralds 
of  England,  ranking  second  in  seniority. 
His  office  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by 
Edward  III.,  when  he  created  his  son,  John 
of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster.  Henry  IV. 
raised  Lancaster  to  the  dignity  of  king-at- 
arms.  Edward  lY., after  r^ucinff  him  back 
to  the.status  of  a  herald,  abolished  his  office, 
which  was  revived  by  Henry  VII. 

Lancaster  Rifle.    See  Small-abms. 


Lancastrians.  See  Rosxs,  Wabs  or  thk. 

Lance.  A  weapon  of  war,  consisting  of 
a  long  shaft  or  handle,  and  metal  point,  now 
usually  adorned  with  a  small  flag,  and  gen- 
erally used  by  horsemen  to  transfix  an 
enemy,  but  formerly  used  sometimes  as  a 
javelin.  This  offensive  weapon  was  much 
used  by  the  French  in  former  times,  partic- 
ularly by  that  class  of  military  gentlemen 
called  chevaliers,  and  bv  the  gendarmes. 
Before  the  reign  of  Philip  de  Yalois,  the 
chevaliers  and  gendarmes  fought  on  foot, 
armed  with  lances  only,  both  in  battles  and 
at  sieves.  On  these  occasions  thev  shortened 
their  lances,  which  were  then  said  to  be  rc- 
tailUeSf  or  cut  again. 

Lance  (Fr,),  Means  likewise  an  iron  rod 
which  is  fixed  across  the  earthen  mold  of  a 
shell,  and  which  keeps  it  suspended  in  the 
air  when  it  is  cast.  As  soon  as  the  shell  is 
formed,  this  rod  must  be  broken,  and  care- 
fully taken  out  with  instruments  made  for 
that  purpose.  Shells  ought  to  be  scrupu- 
lously examined  with  respect  to  this  article, 
as  they  could  not  be  charged  were  the  lance 
or  any  part  of  it  to  remam  within.  This  is 
also  the  name  of  an  instrument  which  con- 
veys the  charge  of  a  piece  of  ordnance  and 
forces  it  home  to  the  bore. 

Lance.  A  soldier  armed  with  a  spear ;  a 
lancer. 

Lance.  To  pierce  with  a  lance,  or  any 
similar  weapon ;  to  throw  in  the  manner  of 
a  lance.    See  Lanch. 

Lance  a  Feu  (Fr.).  A  squib.  A  species 
of  artificial  firework  which  is  made  in  the 
shape  of  a  fuze,  and  is  used  for  various  pur- 
poses. The  composition  of  the  lance  a  feu 
consists  of  8  parts  of  the  best  refined  salt- 
petre, 2  parts  of  flour  of  sulphur,  and  2  of 
antimony;  the  whole  being  pounded  and 
mixed  together.  The  chief  use  of  the  lance 
a  feu  is  to  throw  occasional  light  across  the 
platform,  whilst  artificial  fireworks  are  pre- 
paring. They  likewise  serve  to  set  fire  to 
fuzes,  as  they  can  be  taken  hold  of  without 
danger. 

Lance  a  Feu  Paant  {Fr.),  Stink-fire 
lances  prepared  in  the  same  manner  that 
stink-pots  are,  and  particularly  usefVil  to 
miners.  When  a  sapper  or  miner  has  so  far 
penetrated  towards  the  enemy  as  to  hear  the 
voices  of  persons  in  any  places  contiguous 
to  his  own  excavation,  he  first  of  all  bores  a 
hole  with  his  probe,  then  fires  off  several  pis- 
tols through  the  aperture,  and  lastly  forces 
in  a  lance  a  feu  puanty  taking  care  to  close 
up  the  hole  on  his  side  to  prevent  the  smoke 
from  returning  towards  nimself.  The  ex- 
halation and  sunking  hot  vapor  which  issue 
from  the  lance,  and  remain  confined  on  the 
side  of  the  enemy,  infest  the  air  so  much, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  approach  the  quarter 
for  three  or  four  days.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
they  have  had  so  instantaneous  an  effect, 
that  in  order  to  save  their  lives,  miners,  who 
would  persevere,  have  been  dragged  out  by 
the  legs  in  an  apparent  state  of  suffocation. 

Lance  de  Feu  (Fr.),  A  species  of  squib, 
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which  is  used  by  the  garrison  of  a  besieged 
town  against  a  scaling  party. 

Lance,  Free.    See  Fbee  Lamci. 

Lance  Socket.  A  leather  socket  which 
supports  the  butt  of  the  lance  when  carried 
on  horseback ;  called  also  lance  bucket. 

Lance-Corporal.  An  assistant  to  a  cor- 
poral ;  a  private  performing  the  duties  of  a 
corporal;  a  lance-pesade.  See  CobpobaL| 
Lance-. 

Lance-gayc  (jFV.).    See  Arch-gatk. 

Lance-head.    The  head  of  a  lance. 

Lance-knight.  A  common  or  foot-sol- 
dier ;  a  lansquenet.    See  Lansquenet. 

Lance-pesade.    See  Anspbssade. 

Lance-rest.  A  projection  like  a  bracket, 
on  the  right  side  of  a  breastplate  in  armor, 
to  aid  in  bearing  a  lance. 

Lancers.  A  description  of  cavalry  sol- 
diers in  different  armies  of  Europe,  who  are 
armed  with  lances.  The  type  ana  perfection 
of  lancers  are  the  Kussian  CossacKs,  whose 
long  lances  enable  them  to  combat  with  en- 
emies at  a  distance  from  which  they  them- 
selves take  little  harm.  The  lancers  were 
brought  into  European  notice  by  Napoleon, 
who  greatly  reliea  upon  some  Polisn  regi- 
ments. After  the  peace  of  1815,  the  arm 
was  adopted  in  the  English  service,  but  it  is 
thought  by  many  that  the  British  lancer  has 
a  weapon  too  short  to  enable  him  to  charge 
an  infantry  square  with  any  chance  of  suc- 
cess. 

Lances  Levies  (Fr,).  Uplifted  lances, 
indicating  that  the  enemy  was  beaten,  and 
that  the  chevaliers  or  gendarmes  should  close 
the  day  by  giving  a  final  blow  to  the  dis- 
ordered ranks. 

Lanch.  To  throw,  as  a  lance ;  to  dart ; 
to  let  fly.  To  pierce  with  a  lance,  or  as  with 
a  lance ;  to  wound.     Written  also  launch. 

Land  Batteries.  Batteries  used  on  land, 
as  distinguished  from  floating  batteries,  etc., 
employed  in  the  defense  of  harbors. 

Landau.  A  strong  town  of  Bavaria,  in 
the  Palatinate  of  the  Bhine,  situated  on  the 
Queich,  18  miles  from  Carlsruhe.  This  place 
was  held  alternately  by  the  French  and 
Austrians  from  1680  to  1816,  when  it  was 
assigned  to  the  Germanic  Confederation, 
under  the  protection  of  Bavaria. 

Landen.    See  Neebwinden. 

Land-force.  A  military  force,  army,  or 
body  of  troops  serving  on  land,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  naval  force. 

Landgrave.  A  German  nobleman  of  a 
rank  correspondingto  an  English  earl. 

Landgravine.    The  wife  of  a  landgrave. 

Landing.  In  fortification,  is  the  portion 
of  the  floor  of  the  gallery  between  the  firames 
that  bound  the  entrance  to  a  return.  The 
landing  is  in  all  cases  horizontal. 

Landing  of  Troops.    See  Disehbabka- 

TION. 

Landshut.  A  town  of  Prussian  Silesia. 
In  June,  1760,  the  Austrians  gained  a  de- 
cisive victory  over  the  Prussians  in  this 
place. 

Landsturm.    A  local  militia  of  Prussiai 


formed  of  men  above  forty  years  of  age, 
which  never  leaves  its  own  district,  and  is 
only  called  out  in  case  of  actual  invasion. 

Landwehr.  The  militia  of  a  country. 
Austria  has  a  landwehr — bei  den  Oestrei' 
chem  ;  and  Prussia— 6ei  den  Preuaaen.  The 
former  are  a  sort  of  a  reserve  to  each  regi- 
ment of  the  line ;  they  are  under  the  same 
colonel,  and  are  drilled  once  a  year  with  the 
line  regiment.  The  Prussian  landwehr  is 
more  completely  national.  Every  Prussian 
subject  commences  military  service  in  the 
standing  army,  a  force  composed  of  the  youth 
of  the  nation  ft-om  twentv  to  twenty-five 
years  old.  After  two  or  tnree  years  of  ser- 
vice, the  soldier  proceeds  to  his  home,  but  is 
liable  to  be  called  upon  to  join  his  regiment. 
During  this  period  he  is  called  a  reservist. 
At  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  date 
of  enlistment,  the  men  are  transferred  into 
the  first  class  or  levy  of  the  landwehr,  re- 
maining in  it  until  their  thirty-second  year. 
In  time  of  war  they  are  liable  to  be  called 
upon  to  serve  with  the  regiment  of  the  line 
01  a  corresponding  num&r, — in  fact,  they 
form  the  reserve  of  that  regiment  whence  re- 
inforcements are  drawn.  From  their  thirty- 
second  to  their  thirty-ninth  year  the  men 
belong  to  the  second  levy,  and  are  only 
called  out  occasionally  in  time  of  peace,  but 
in  war  thev  garrison  fortresses. 

Lane.  The  term  applied  to  a  body  of 
soldiers  in  two  ranks  standing  face  to  face, 
forming,  in  fact,  a  street,  passage,  or  lane. 
The  French  call  this  formation  haie,  or 
hedge.  It  is  used  when  troops  form  a  guard 
of  honor  for  persons  of  rank  to  pass  through. 

Langensalza.  A  town  of  Irrussian  Sax- 
ony, on  the  Salza,  20  miles  northwest  of 
Erfurt.  The  French  and  Saxons  were  here 
defeated  by  the  Prussians  in  1750;  in  1761 
the  Prussians  and  English  defeated  the  Ger- 
man imperial  army;  in  1818  the  Prussians 
were  defeated  by  the  Bavarians;  and  in 
1866,  a  bloody  contest  took  place  between 
the  Prussians  and  Hanoverians,  resulting  in 
the  capture  of  the  Hanoverian  army  as  pris- 
oners of  war. 

Langrel,  or  Langrage.  A  villainous  kind 
of  shot,  consisting  of  various  fragments  of 
iron  bound  together,  so  as  to  fit  the  bore  of 
the  cannon  from  which  it  is  to  be  discharged. 
It  is  seldom  used  but  by  privateers. 

Languedoc  (anc.  Narbonenaia  Prima). 
An  old  province  of  the  south  of  France, 
bounded  east  by  the  river  Rhone,  and  south 
by  the  Mediterranean.  As  a  Roman  prov- 
ince it  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  Italy.  It 
formed  part  of  Gallia  Narbononsis,  but, 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  known  as  Septic 
mania  J  f^otn  the  seven  cathedral  churches 
which  it  contained.  From  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
€k>ths ;  and  being  wrested  from  them,  it  was 
occupied  by  the  baracens  till  725,  when  they 
were  expetled  by  Charles  Martel.  It  after- 
wards came  under  the  sway  of  Philip  the 
Bold,  and  became  a  part  of  the  French  king- 
dom in  1861. 
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Languet.  A  small  slip  of  metal  on  the 
hilt  of  a  sword,  which  overhangs  the  scab- 
bard ;  the  ear  of  a  sword. 

Lansdown.  In  Somersetshire,  Eneland. 
The  Parliamentary  army  under  Sir  William 
Waller  was  defeated  here  July  6,  1648. 

Lansquenet.  A  German  foot-soldier; 
originally  one  of  the  serfs  who  followed  the 
camp  in  the  service  of  the  common  soldiers ; 
afterward  one  of  the  independent  troops  who 
hired  themselves  to  those  willing  to  pay 
highest  for  their  services. 

Lanteme  ( Fr. ) .  Sometimes  called  cuiUer^ 
or  ladle,  serves  to  convey  gunpowder  into  a 
piece  of  ordnance.  It  is  made  of  copper,  and 
resembles  a  round  spoon  or  ladle,  which  is 
fixed  to  a  long  pole. 

Lanuvium  (now  Cwiia  Lavinia),  An  old 
and  important  city  of  Latium,  on  the  Ap- 
pian  Way,  20  miles  south  of  Rome.  Tradi- 
tion describes  it  as  a  colonpr  iVom  Alba ;  but 
it  first  rose  to  importance  m  the  5th  century 
B.C.,  when  it  tooK  part  a^inst  Bome  as  one 
of  the  thirty  cities  of  the  Latin  League.  Its 
name  again  appears  in  the  long  wars  be- 
tween &me  and  the  ^aui  and  Yolsci,  sid- 
ing with  the  former ;  it  clianged  sides  in  888 
B.C.,  but  was  leniently  treat^  by  its  old  ally 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  In  the  great  Latin 
war,  840  B.C.,  it  again  took  part  against 
Bome,  and  in  the  general  settlement  at  the 
close  of  hostilities,  it  obtained  the  Roman 
eimtaa. 

Lanyards.    See  Implshbnts. 

Laodicea  ad  Mare  (now  Ladikiyeh),  A 
city  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  about  60  miles 
south  fh>m  Antioch  ;  was  built  by  Seleucus 
I.  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  city,  called  Ra- 
mitha.  It  was  severely  punished  by  Cassius 
for  its  adherence  to  Dolabella,  and  again 
suffered  in  the  Parthian  invasion  of  Svria. 
It  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  in 
1188. 

Laon.  A  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Aisne,  75  miles  northeast  from 
Paris.  It  was  besi^ed  by  the  barbarians  in 
407 ,'  taken  and  sacSced  by  Gelimer  in  682 ; 
unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Normans  in 
882 :  taken  by  Kudes,  count  of  Paris,  in  892, 
by  Charles  the  Simple  in  895,  and  by  Robert 
of  France,  who  held  it  till  928.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Duke  of  Bumindy  in  1411 ;  by  the 
royal  troops  in  1414;  surrendered  in  1419 
by  Philip  the  Good  to  the  English,  who 
were  dispossessed  in  1429.  It  was  unsuc- 
cessfully besieged  by  the  Calvinists  in  1567, 
and  was  taken  by  Henry  lY.  in  1594.  On 
March  10,  1814,  an  indecisive  battle  was 
fought  here  between  the  French  troops  un- 
der Napoleon,  and  the  Prussians  under 
Blucher. 

Lapelle,  or  Lapel.  The  fiftcings  of  uni- 
form coats  were  formerly  so  term^.  Until 
the  introduction  of  epaulettes  in  1812,  the 
white  lapelle  was  synonymous  with  a  lieu- 
tenant's commission  in  the  British  service. 

Lapithae.  A  wild  race,  inhabiting,  in 
ancient  times,  the  mountains  of  Thessaly. 
They  derived  their  name  from  a  mythical 


ancestor,  Lapithes,  a  son  of  Apollo,  and  the 
brother  of  Gentauros,  the  equally  mythical 
ancestor  of  the  Centaurs.  A  bloody  war  is 
said  to  have  been  waged  between  the  kindred 
races  in  prehistoric  times,  which  ended  in 
the  defeat  of  the  Centaurs,  but  the  Lapith« 
were  in  their  turn  defeated  by  Hercules. 

Laplander.  An  inhabitant  of  Lapland, 
a  country  of  Northern  Europe. 

Lapse.  To  fall  in,  or  belong  to.  This 
expression  was  formerly  used  in  the  British 
army  to  signify  the  reversion  of  any  mili- 
tary property.  Thus,  upon  the  sale  or  pur- 
chase of  one  commission  at  the  regulated 
difitBrence,  another  (where  there  are  two)  is 
said  to  lapse  to  government.  Commissions 
lapse,  or  rail  into  the  patronage  of  govern- 
ment, when  vacancies  happen  by  death,  by 
Officers  being  superseded,  or  where  officers 
apply  to  sell  who  have  onlv  purchased  a  part 
of  their  commissions,  and  nave  not  served 
long  enough  to  be  entitled  to  sell  the  whole ; 
in  which  case  they  are  only  permitted  to  sell 
what  the^  actually  purchased,  and  the  re- 
mainder IS  in  the  gift  of  the  government. 

Lap-weld.  A  weld  in  which  the  welding 
edges  are  made  thin,  lapped  one  over  the 
other  and  welded. 

Laranda  (now  Larenday  or  Caraman).  A 
considerable  town  in  the  south  of  Lycaonia. 
It  was  taken  by  storm  by  Perdiocas,  but  af- 
terwards restored.  It  was  used  by  the  Isau- 
rian  robbers  as  one  of  their  strongholds. 

Largs.  A  seaport  of  Scotland,  in  Ayr- 
shire, 28  miles  southwest  from  Glaseow. 
Here,  in  1268,  Alexander  III.  of  Scotland 
gained  a  victory  over  Haco,  king  of  Norway. 

Lariat.  The  lasso,  a  long  cord  or  thong 
of  leather  with  a  noose,  used  in  catching 
wild  horses  and  other  animals.  The  term 
is  now  applied  to  a  rope  l\  inches  in  circum- 
ference and  80  feet  long,  made  of  Italian 
hemp,  which  is  used  in  the  U.  S.  cavalry 
service  to  picket  horses  while  grazing. 

La  Roda.  A  town  of  Spain,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Murcia,  22  miles  northwest  fh>m 
Albacete.  This  place  is  famous  for  the  de- 
fense it  made  against  the  Carlists  in  1840. 

La  Rothi^re  (France),  Battle  of.  Took 
place  between  the  French,  commanded  by 
Napoleon,  and  the  Prussian  and  Russian 
armies,  which  were  defeated  with  great  loss 
after  a  desperate  engagement,  February  1, 
1814.  This  was  one  of  Napoleon's  last  vic- 
tories. 

Lascar.  In  the  East  Indies,  signifies 
properly  a  camj>-follower,  but  is  generally 
applied  to  native  sailors  on  board  of  British 
ships.  The  Lascars  make  ^ood  seamen,  but 
being  of  an  excessively  irritable  and  re- 
vengeful nature,  are  generally  kept  in  the 
minority  in  a  ship's  crew. 

Lash.  To  tie  or  hi  nd  with  a  rope  or  cord ; 
to  secure  or  fasten  by  a  string. 

Lashes.  Formerly  a  general  court-mar^ 
tial  could  sentence  a  soldier  to  receive  a  cer- 
tain number  of  lashes.  This  mode  of  pun- 
ishment is  prohibited  in  the  U.  S.  service. 
See  Appkkdix,  Abtiolss  of  Wab,  98. 
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Lashing-rings.  Are  fixed  on  the  sides 
of  artillery  traveling-carriages,  to  lash  the 
tarpaulin,  as  also  to  tie  the  sponge,  rammer, 
ana  ladle. 

Lasso.  A  rope  or  cord  with  a  running 
noose,  used  hy  men  on  horsehack  in  Spanish 
America,  Texas,  and  Southern  California 
for  catching  cattle,  wild  horses,  grizzly  bears, 
etc.  It  is  said  that  the  lasso  was  used  by 
the  ancient  Sarmatians  and  Parthians.  Cer- 
tain Patagonlans  use  a  lasso  with  a  stone  tied 
to  the  end, — instead  of  a  noose. 

Laswarree.  A  town  of  Hindostan,  in 
Delhi,  which  was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Hahrattas  by  Lord  Lake,  Koyember, 
1808. 

Latham  House.  In  Lancashire,  England ; 
it  was  heroically  defended  for  three  months 
against  the  Parliamentarians,  by  Charlotte, 
countess  of  Derby.  She  was  relieved  by 
Prince  Rupert,  May,  1644.  The  house  was, 
however,  surrendered  December  4, 1645,  and 
dismantled. 

Lathe.  In  the  manufacture  of  ordnance, 
lathes  are  machines  for  turning  cannon,  gun- 
barrels,  etc. 

Latrines.  Conveniences  for  soldiers  in 
camps  and  barracks.  Much  attention  has  of 
late  been  devoted  to  their  construction ;  a 
large  percentage  of  the  army  sickness  hav- 
ing been  traced  to  their  defective  and  impure 
condition. 

Lauenberg.  A  duchy  of  Northern  Ger- 
many, but  formerly  united  with  the  crown  of 
Denmark ;  was  conquered  from  the  Wends 
by  Henry  the  Lion  of  Saxony  about  1162; 
ceded  to  Hanover,  1689,  and  seized  along 
with  Hanover  by  the  French  in  1808.  It 
was  afterwards,  with  some  change  of  boun- 
dary, made  over  to  Prussia,  and  by  Prussia 
transferred  to  Denmark  in  1816,  with  reser- 
vation of  rights.  In  1870  it  was  re-annexed 
to  Prussia. 

Laufach.  In  Bavaria,  Southwestern  Ger- 
many ;  it  was  taken  by  the  Prussians,  under 
Wrangel,  July,  1866,  after  a  sharp  action, 
in  which  the  Hessians  were  defeated. 

Launch.  To  throw  as  a  spear  or  dart ;  to 
send  forth.    Written  also  laneh. 

Laundresses.  Camp-  women,  usually  the 
wives  of  soldiers,  employed  to  wash  soldiers' 
clothing. 

Laurel.  An  evergreen  shrub,  selected  for 
the  brows  of  heroes  and  conquerors,  and  em- 
blematic of  their  unfading  reputation. 

Lauteiburg.  A  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lower  Bhine,  88  miles 
northeast  from  Strasburg.  In  1798  the 
French  forced  the  famous  lines  of  Lauter- 
burg,  and  took  this  place. 

I^val.  A  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Mayenne,  situated  on  the  Ma- 
yenne,  42  miles  east  fW>m  Bennes.  This  place 
suffered  greatly  in  the  Yendean  war,  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century. 

La  Vendue  (West  France).  The  French 
royalists  of  La  Yend^  took  arms  in  March, 
1798,  and  were  successful  in  a  number  of 
hard-fought  battles  with  the  republicans,  be- 


tween July  12,  1798,  and  January  1,  1794, 
when  they  experienced  a  severe  reverse. 
Their  leader  Henri,  comte  de  Laroohejaque- 
lein,  was  killed  March  4,  1794.  A  short 
peace  was  made  at  La  Jaunay,  February  17, 
1796.  The  war  was  terminated  by  Gen. 
Hoche  in  1 796.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  signed 
at  Lu9on,  January  17,  1800. 

Lavure  (Fr.).  The  grains,  dust,  oi*  de- 
tached pieces  of  metal  which  fall  in  casting 
cannon. 

Law,  Martial.    See  Martial  Law. 

Law,  Military.  A  branch  of  the  general 
municipal  law,  consisting  of  rules  oraained 
for  the  government  of  the  military  forces  of 
a  state  or  government,  and  those  voluntarily 
serving  with  them,  equally  in  peace  and 
war,  and  administered  by  tribunals  of  special 
and  limited  Jurisdiction.  See  Appbndix, 
Abticlks  ot  War. 

Law  of  Arms.  Certain  acknowledged 
rules,  regulations,  and  precepts,  which  re- 
late to  war ;  and  are  observed  by  all  civil- 
ized nations.  The  laws  of  arms  also  show 
how  to  proclaim  war,  to  attack  the  enemy, 
and  to  punish  offenders  in  the  camp,  etc. 

Law  of  Nations.  Such  general  rules  as 
repird  the  embassies,  reception  and  enter- 
tainment of  strangers,  intercourse  of  mer- 
chants, exchange  of  prisoners,  suspension  of 
arms,  etc. 

Laws,  Execution  of.  On  all  occasions 
when  the  troops  are  employed  in  restoring  or 
maintaining  public  order  among  their  fellow- 
citizens,  the  use  of  arms,  and  particularly 
fire-arms,  is  obviously  attended  with  loss  of 
life  or  limb  to  private  individuals ;  and  for 
these  consequences,  a  military  man  may  be- 
called  to  stand  at  the  bar  of  a  criminal  court. 
A  private  soldier  also  may  occasionally  be 
detached  on  special  duty,  with  the  necessity 
of  exercising  discretion  as  to  the  use  of  his 
arms;  and  in  such  cases  be  is  responsible, 
like  an  officer,  for  the  right  use  or  exercise 
of  such  discretion. 

Some  years  ago,  the  public  journals  of 
London  recorded  the  meritorious  behavior 
of  a  private  sentry,  upon  the  occasion  of  a 
riotous  mob  assembled  at  the  entrance  of 
Downing-Street  with  the  intention  of  attack- 
ing the  government  offices  in  that  quarter  of 
the  town.  This  man  standing  alone  pre- 
sented his  musket,  and  threatened  to  fire 
upon  the  crowd,  if  the  slightest  attempt 
were  made  to  approach  the  particular  office 
for  the  defense  of  which  he  was  placed  on 
duty,  and  succeeded  by  the  terror  thus  cre- 
ated, though  at  a  great  risk  of  consequences 
to  himself,  in  keeping  the  rioters  at  bay 
until  a  larger  force  arrived  to  assist  him. 
The  soldier's  conduct  was  publicly  much  ap- 
proved. It  was  also  clearly  legal  according 
to  Macadam's  case  (a  soldier  tried  before  the 
courts  of  Scotland  in  1785) ;  and  if  after  the 
announcement  of  his  intentions  the  mob  had 
pressed  forward  to  execute  their  purpose,  he 
would  have  been  held  justified  at  law  in 
firing  at  the  rioters  upon  his  own  responsi- 
bility.   The  Duke  of^  Wellington,  as  Con- 
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stable  of  the  Tower,  testified  his  marked 
approbation  of  this  man's  conduct,  by  pro- 
moting him  at  once  to  a  wardership  at  that 
fortress. 

The  right  of  officers  or  soldiers  to  inter- 
fere in  quelling  a  felonious  riot^  whether 
with  or  without  superior  military  orders,  or 
the  direction  of  a  civil  magistrate,  is  quite 
clear,  and  beyond  the  possibility  of  mistake. 
This  subject,  however,  was  formerly  little 
understood ;  and  military  men  failed  in  their 
public  duty  through  excess  of  caution. 

But  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  a 
clear  ri^ht  and  duty  on  the  part  of  military 
men  voluntarily  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of 
a  riot,  it  would  be  the  height  of  imprudence 
to  intrude  with  military  force,  except  upon 
the  requisition  of  the  proper  authority,  un- 
less in  those  cases  where  the  civil  power  is 
obviously  overcome,  or  on  the  point  of  being 
overcome,  by  the  rioters. 

When  the  civil  officer  may  not  deem  H 
safe  to  wait  for  the  orders  of  government,  he 
should  address  his  requisition  for  troops,  not 
to  any  subordinate  military  officer,  out  to 
the  highest  authority,  to  whom  he  should 
commuBtcate  his  object  in  making  it,  and  all 
the  information  he  may  possess  regarding  the 
strength  and  designs  of  those  by  whom  the 

Sublic  peace  is  menaced  or  disturbed.  His 
uty  is  confined  to  these  ])oints.  He  h<u  no 
ttutnoriiy  in  directing  miUtary  operations. 
The  officer  commanding  the  troops  has  alone 
authority  to  determine  the  numoer  and  na- 
ture of  those  to  be  employed ;  the  time  and 
manner  of  making  the  attack,  and  every 
other  operation  for  the  redaction  of  the 
enemy. 

Under  no  circumstances  can  IJ.  S.  troops 
be  called  into  service  at  the  **  polls." 

In  the  United  States,  r^ular  troops  can  be 
ordered  only  to  serve  against  rioters,  or  other 
lawless  bands  of  citizens,  under  the  orders 
of  the  President  to  co-operate  with  the  civil 
authorities. 

It  should  ever  be  the  aim  of  military  men 
to  attain  the  desired  end  by  the  exercise  of 
passive  interposition. 

Laws  of  War.  The  recognized  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  civilized  warfare.  These 
rules  relate  to  the  treatment  of  prisoilers, 
non-combatants,  spies,  traitors,  etc. ;  the  dis- 
position of  private  property,  the  rights  of 
capture,  occupation  and  conquest,  the  estab- 
lisnment  of  blockades,  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  neutrals,  etc. 

Lay.  To  quit;  to  surrender  the  use  of; 
as,  lay  down  one's  arms.  To  lay  for^  is  to 
attempt  something  by  ambuscade. 

Lay.  To  point  or  aim ;  as,  to  lay^a  gun. 
See  FoiNTiKO. 

Lay  About,  To.  To  strike,  or  throw  the 
arms  on  all  sides ;  to  act  with  vigor. 

Layette  (Fr.).  Three-sided  tray  or  box 
without  a  cover,  used  to  carry  powder  from 
one  mortar  to  another  in  powder-mills. 

Lazarus.  A  military  order  instituted  at 
Jerusalem  by  the  Christians  of  the  West, 
when  they  were  masters  of  the  Holy  Land. 


They  received  pilgrrims  under  their  care,  and 
guarded  them  on  the  roads  from  the  insults 
of  the  Mohammedans.  This  order  was  in- 
stituted in  the  year  1119,  and  was  confirmed 
by  a  bull  of  J*ope  Alexander  lY.  in  1265, 
who  gave  it  the  rule  of  St.  Au^tine. 

Lmzzaro,  St.  In  Northern  Italy,  where 
the  king  of  Sardinia  and  the  Imperialists  de- 
feated the  French  and  Spaniards  after  a  long 
and  severe  conflict,  June  4, 1746. 

Lead.  To  conduct  as  a  chief  or  com- 
mander ;  as,  let  the  troops  follow  where  their 
general  leads. 

Lead  Balls.  Are  now  generally  made  by 
compression,  by  means  of  machinery,  either 
at  arsenals  or  at  private  establishments. 

Lead  Out.  A  command  in  the  mounted 
service  to  cause  the  horses  to  be  taken  from 
the  stable  or  picket  line  preparatory  to 
mounting  or  harnessing. 

Leader.  A  chief,  a  commander ;  a  cap- 
tain.   Also  the  directing  musician  of  a  band. 

Leadership.  The  state  or  condition  of  a 
leader. 

Leading.  The  clogffinff  of  the  grooves  of 
a  rifle  with  lead  from  the  bullet,— one  of  the 
principal  obstacles  against  continuous  accu- 
rate shooting.  It  is  obviated  by  covering 
the  bullet  with  a  paper  patch  or  by  using  a 
lubricant  in  the  canellures.    See  Bullets. 

Leading  Column.  The  first  column  that 
advances  from  the  right,  left,  or  centre  of  any 
army  or  battalion. 

Leading  File.  The  flrst  two  men  of  a 
battalion  or  company  that  marches  fh>m 
right,  left,  or  centre,  by  files.    See  Pili- 

LSADBB. 

Leading  Guide.  The  foremost  guide  of 
a  column. 

Leading  Question.  In  the  proceedings 
of  military  tribunals,  is  a  question  to  a  wit- 
ness which  suggests  the  desired  answer.  Such 
questions  are  objectionable  except  under  cer- 
tain conditions.* 

Leaf  Sight.  A  form  of  elevating  rear 
sights,  consisting  of  several  hinged  leaves  of 
different  heights.    See  Sight. 

League.  A  measure  of  length  or  distance, 
equal,  in  England  and  the  United  States,  to 
three  geographical  miles. 

League.    See  Holy  Lbaoub. 

League,  Achsean.  See  Ach jbak  Lbaoub. 

League,  First  Suabian.    See  Suabia. 

League,  Great  Suabian.    See  Suabla.. 

League,  Holy.    See  Holt  Leaqub. 

League  of  Marbach.    See  Suabia. 

Leaguer.  A  camp,  generally  of  an  in- 
vesting army. 

Leai^uer.  One  who  unites  in  a  league ;  a 
confederate. 

Leaguerer.  One  who  belongs  to  or  is 
ei^aged  in  a  league ;  a  leacuer. 

Leave  of  Absence.  See  Absbncb,  Lbayb 

OF. 

Lech.  A  river  in  Southern  Germany,  near 
which  the  cruel  Gen.  Tilly  was  defeated  hj 
the  Swedes,  under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  April 
18,  1682.  Tilly  died  of  his  wounds  soon 
after. 
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Leek.  The  Welsh  emhiem,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  command  fW)m  Dewi,  or  David, 
afterwards  archbishop  of  St  David's,  in  619. 
On  the  day  that  King  Arthur  won  a  great 
victory  over  the  Saxons,  Dewi  is  said  to 
have  ordered  the  soldiers  to  place  a  leek  in 
their  caps. 

Leesburg.    See  Ball's  Bluft. 

Legatut.  Among  the  Romans,  an  am- 
bassador, or  lieutenant-eeneral.  L^ati  were 
of  three  kinds:  (1)  Those  sent  by  foreign 
nations  on  an  embassy  to  Rome.  (2)  Those 
sent  from  Rome  on  an  embassy  to  foreign 
countries  or  the  provinces.  (8)  Those  who 
served  under  Roman  eenerals  during  war, 
or  under  thepro-consuls  and  prstors  in  the 
provinces.  Tne  latter  kind  was  generally  a 
person  of  hieh  military  skill,  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  consul,  prsBtor,  or  dictator, 
under  whom  he  was  intended  to  serve.  His 
nomination,  however,  was  not  legal  until 
sanctioned  by  the  senate.  His  duty  was  to 
aid  his  superior  officer,  by  advising  him  in 
all  great  emergencies,  by  acting  as  his  sub- 
stitute, both  in  civil  and  military  affairs,  and 
by  assuming  his  insignia  as  well  as  authority 
during  his  absence.  In  the  last  case,  he  was 
called  legatus  pro  prcBtore,  The  number  of 
legati  under  one  superior  differed  in  propor- 
tion to  the  importance  of  the  war  or  the  ex- 
tent of  the  province. 

Leghorn  (It.  Livamo),  A  large  maritime 
town  in  Central  Italy,  in  the  province  of 
Leghorn.  It  was  entered  by  the  French 
army  July  27,  1796;  evacuated  by  the 
French  in  1799,  and  retaken  in  1800.  It 
was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  British 
and  Italian  forces  in  December,  1818.  The 
Austrians  took  the  city  from  the  insurgents 
May  12  and  18,  1849,  and  quelled  a  slight 
insurrection,  July,  1857. 

Legion  (Lat.  Ugio).  A  corps  of  soldiers  in 
the  Roman  armies,  first  formed  by  Romulus, 
about  760  B.C.,  when  it  consisted  of  8000  foot 
and  800  horse.  When  Hannibal  was  in 
Ital^,  216  B.C.,  the  legion  consisted  of  6200 
soldiers ;  and  under  Marius,  in  88  B.C.,  it 
was  6200  foot  besides  700  horse.  There  were 
10,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  18  legions 
kept  at  Rome.  Augustus  had  a  standing 
army  of  45  legions,  together  with  25,0CO 
horse  and  87,000  light-armed  troops,  about 
6  B.C. ;  and  the  peace  establishment  of 
Adrian  was  80  of  these  formidable  brigades. 
A  legion  was  divided  into  10  cohorts,  and 
every  cohort  into  6  centuries,  with  a  vexil- 
lum,  or  standard,  guarded  by  10  men.  The 
peace  of  Britain  was  protected  by  8  legions. 
The  French  army  was  divided  into  legions 
subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Francis  I.    See 

TUUNDKRINO  LbGIOMS. 

Legion  of  Honor,  Order  of  the.  An 
order  of  merit  instituted  under  the  French 
republic  in  May,  1802,  by  the  first  consul, 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  order  originally 
comprised  three  classes, — grand  officers,  com- 
manders, and  legionaries.  The  class  of  grand 
officers  was,  on  the  coronation  of  Napoleon 
I.,  divided  into  Knights  of  the  Grand  Eagle 


and  grand  officers.  On  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons  the  Legion  was  remodeled  so 
as  to  consist  of  four  classes, — viz.,  grand 
officers,  grand  crosses,  commanders,  and 
knights,  but  the  order  lost  much  of  its  origi- 
nal character.  The  order  confers  its  distinc- 
tion for  civil  and  military  valor,  but  espe- 
cially for  the  latter.  The  colleee  of  the 
L^ion  is  in  possession  of  considerable  means, 
which  have  oeen  augmented  by  the  addition 
of  property  belonging  to  Louis  Philippe. 
Out  of  this  fund  pensions  are  paid  to  certain 
members  of  the  order  who  have  been 
wounded  or  who  have  undergone  the  ampu- 
tation of  a  limb  in  service.  These  pensions 
have  sometimes  amounted  to  as  large  a  sum 
as  6,000,000  of  francs  annually. 

Legionary.  Relating  to  or  consisting  of 
a  legion  or  of  legions ;  as,  a  l^ionary  force. 

legionary.    One  of  a  leeion. 

Legnago.  A  fortress  on  the  Adige,  North- 
em  Italy,  one  of  the  quadrilateral.  It  was 
captured  by  the  French  in  1796;  but  re- 
verted to  the  Austrians  in  1815.  It  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  Italians  in  October,  1866. 

Legnano.  A  town  in  Northern  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Milan,  where  the  emperor 
Barbarossa  was  defeated  by  the  Milanese 
and  their  allies.  May  29, 1176,  which  vic- 
tory led  to  the  treaty  of  Constance  in  1188. 

Leicester.  A  town  of  England,  and  the 
chief  town  of  Leicestershire,  situated  on  the 
Soar.  During  the  civil  war  it  was  taken  by 
Charles  I.,  May  81,  and  by  Fairfax,  June  17, 
1645. 

Leinster.  A  province  of  Ireland,  occu- 
pying the  southeast  part  of  that  island.  It 
was  a  kingdom  in  1167.  The  abduction  of 
Devorgilla,  wife  of  O'Rourke,  a  lord  of 
Connaught,  by  Dermot,  king  of  Leinster, 
in  1152,  is  asserted  to  have  1^  to  the  land- 
ing of  the  English,  and  the  subsequent  con- 
<^uest.  The  province  of  Leinster  gave  the 
title  of  duke  to  Schomberg's  son  in  1690. 
The  title  became  extinct  in  1719,  and  was 
conferred  on  the  family  of  Fitzgerald  in 
1766. 

Leipsic.  A  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Sax- 
ony, situated  about  65  nfiles  west-northwest 
of  Dresden,  near  the  Prussian  border,  in  a 
large  and  fertile  plain.  The  Elster,  the 
Pleisze,  and  the  Parthe  flow  through  or 
past  the  city,  and  unite  about  8  miles 
below  it.  The  city  sprune  up  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Pleisze  and  tne  Parthe,  and  is 
first  mentioned  as  a  town  in  1015.  It  grad- 
ually increased  in  prosperity  and  impor- 
tance. The  famous  Leipsic  Conference  be- 
tween Luther,  Eck,  and  Carlstadt,  in  1519, 
greatly  tended  to  the  promotion  of  the  Ref- 
ormation. It  suffered  greatly  in  the  Thirty 
Tears'  War,  in  which  it  was  five  times  be- 
sieged and  taken,  and  again  in  the  Seven 
Years'  War ;  and  although  the  commercial 
changes  connected  with  the  French  revolu- 
tion at  first  affected  it  very  favorably,  yet  it 
suffered  not  a  little  amidst  the  terrible  strug- 
gle of  the  years  1812  and  1818,  when  it  was 
alternately  in  possession  of  the  French  and 
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of  the  allies.  The  immediate  neighborhood 
of  Leipsic  has  been  the  scene  of  two  battles 
of  great  importance  in  the  history  of  Ger- 
many and  of  Europe, — the  battle  of  Leip- 
sic,  or  of  Breitenfeld  (see  Bbbitbxfeld), 
on  September  7,  1631,  and  the  great  battle 
called  the  Battle  of  the  National  which  con- 
tinued for  three  days,  October  16-18,  1818. 
The  latter  was  one  of  the  most  bloody  and 
decisive  of  those  which  effected  the  deliver- 
ance of  Europe  from  French  domination. 
The  troops  under  Napoleon  in  this  battle 
amounted  to  about  180,000  men,  and  those 
of  the  allies,  commanded  by  Prince  Schwar- 
xenberg,  Marshal  Blucher,  and  Bernadotte, 
crown-prince  of  Sweden,  to  almost  800,000. 
About  2000  pieces  of  artillery  were  brought 
to  the  field.  The  loss  of  the  French  was 
reckoned  at  about  88,000  killed  and 
wounded,  and  80,000  prisoners ;  that  of  the 
Allies  to  about  48,000.  The  victoiy  of  the 
allies  was  complete ;  the  French  being  com- 
pelled to  evacuate  Leipsic,  and  to  retreat. 

Laith.  A  town  of  Scotland,  2  miles 
northeast  from  Edinburgh,  of  which  it  is 
the  seaport.  It  was  burned  in  1541  by  an 
English  fleet,  and  in  1649  it  was  occupied 
by  French  troops,  who  came  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Mary  of  Guise. 

Leleget.  An  ancient  race  which  inhab- 
ited Greece  before  the  Hellenes,  and  are 
mentioned  along  with  the  Pelasgians  as  the 
most  ancient  inhabitants.  They  were  a  war- 
like and  migratory  race,  and  piracy  was  their 
chief  occupation.  The  Leleges  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  branch  of  the  great  Indo-Ger- 
manio  race,  who  became  incorporated  with 
the  Hellenes,  and  thus  ceased  to  exist  as  an 
independent  people. 

Length  of  Cannon.  Is  the  distance  from 
the  rear  of  the  base-ring  to  the  face  of  the 
piece,  and  the  extreme  length  is  from  the  rear 
of  the  cascabel  to  the  face. 

Lengthen.  To  extend  in  length ;  to  make 
longer ;  to  elongate ;  as,  to  lengthen  a  line 
of  troops.  To  lengthen  the  itep^  to  take 
more  than  the  prescribed  pace. 

Lenni-Lenape.    See  Dblawarss. 

Lena.  A  parish  and  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  Pas-de-Galais,  9  miles  from 
Arras.  A  battle  was  fought  here  in  1648, 
betw^n  the  Spanish  forces  and  those  of  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  in  which  the  latter  gained 
the  victory. 

Lentini  (Lat.  Leontini),  A  city  of  Sicily, 
situated  between  Syracuse  and  Catania.  In 
427  B.C.,  the  Lentinians  applied  to  the 
Athenians  for  support  against  Syracuse; 
they  were  sent  twenty  ships,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Laches  ana  Charceades.  In  215 
B.C.,  they  raised  their  standard  of  open  war 
against  Kome;  but  Marcellus  hastened  to 
attack  the  city,  and  made  himself  master  of 
it  without  difficulty.  Under  the  Boman 
government  it  was  restored  to  the  position 
of  an  independent  town. 

Leon.  A  province  of  Spain,  subdivided 
into  the  smaller  provinces  of  Salamanca, 
Zamor,  and  Leon.    The  kingdom  of  Leon 


was  erected  in  746,  by  Alfonso  the  Catholic, 
out  of  the  provinces  he  had  wrested  from  the 
Saracens  and  the  older  kingdom  of  Asturias, 
and  in  1280  it  was  permanently  united  to 
Castile.  During  the  Peninsular  war  it  suf- 
fered greatly. 

Lepanto  (anc.  Naupaetus),  Called  by  the 
Greek  peasants  Epakto,  a  seaport  town  of 
Greece,  12  miles  northeast  from  Patras.  The 
name  JSfaupactus  is  said  to  have  originated 
with  the  HeraclidsB,  who  are  reported  to  have 
there  built  the  fleet  witlK  which  they  invaded 
the  Peloponnesus.  After  the  Persian  war 
it  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Athenians, 
who  settled  it  with  the  expatriated  Messe- 
nians.  The  Athenians  made  it  their  chief 
military  station  in  Western  Greece  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  At  its  close  Le- 
panto was  taken  by  the  Locrians,  and  after- 
wards FJ^Med  in  succession  through  the  hands 
of  the  Etolians,  Macedonians,  Adlueans,  and 
Romans.  In  1475  it  was  invested  by  the 
Turks,  who,  after  the  loss  of  80,000  men  in 
four  months,  were  forced  to  raise  the  si^;e. 
Within  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  in  1571,  was 
fought  the  great  naval  engagement  between 
the  Ottomans  and  the  Cnristian  powers  of 
the  Mediterranean,  under  Don  John  of  Aus- 
tria, in  which  the  former  lost  about  200 
galleys  and  20,000  men. 

Lerida.  A  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia, 
on  the  S^^,  80  miles  northwest  from  Bar- 
celona. In  1707  this  place  was  stormed  by 
the  French,  and  in  1810  it  was  again  taken 
by  French  troops  under  Suchet. 

Lesae  (Fr.).  A  machine  covered  with 
raw  hides,  used  as  a  mantelet  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  for  different  purposes. 

Let  Off,  To.  To  discharge ;  to  let  fly,  as 
an  arrow ;  or  fire  the  charge  of,  as  a  gun. 

Letter  Sump.   See  Inspbctioit  or  Can- 

HON. 

Letters  Patent.  The  written  instrument 
by  which  a  government  grants  to  an  inyentor 
tie  exclusive  right  and  use  of  his  invention 
for  a  term  of  years. 

Lettre  de  Cachet  (jFV.).  An  infamous 
state  paper,  which  existed  before  the  French 
revolution,  which  was  sealed,  and  the  person 
upon  whom  it  was  served  carried  into  con- 
finement without  ever  seeing  the  authority 
by  which  he  was  hurried  off  in  so  peremptory 
a  manner,  or  being  tried  afterwards  for  any 
specific  offense,  it  was  alwa3rs  written  by 
the  king,  countersigned  by  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal secretaries  of  state,  and  sealed  with  the 
royal  signet. 

Lettre  de  Paaae  (^*)-  A  paper  which 
was  formerly  signed  by  tne  kings  of  France, 
authorizing  an  officer  to  exchange  from  one 
regiment  into  another. 

Leuctra.  A  village  of  Bceotia,  situated 
between  Thespia  and  Platsea,  in  the  territory 
of  the  former,  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the 
great  battle  between  the  Spartans,  com- 
manded by  Cleombrotus,  and  the  Thebans, 
under  Spaminondas,  in  which  the  former 
were  defeated,  and  the  supremacy  of  Sparta 
finally  overthrown. 
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Leuthen.  A  village  of  Prussia,  in  Lower 
Silesia,  9  miles  west  of  Breslau.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  the  victory  won  there  December 
6,  1757,  by  Frederick  the  Great,  with  33,000 
men,  over  the  Austrians  under  Prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine  at  the  head  of  92,000. 

Levee  en  Masse  {Fr,),  A  general  rising 
of  the  people  of  anv  country,  either  for  the 
purpose  of  self-de&nse,  or  to  answer  the 
intention  of  its  governing  powers. 

Level.  In  mining,  is  a  horizontal  passage 
or  gallery. 

Level,  Gunner's.  See  Gunnxb's  Litbl. 

Level,  Horizontal.  Free  from  obstructions 
or  declivities. 

Level,  James's.  An  instrument  to  find 
the  highest  points  of  the  breech  and  muzzle 
of  a  cannon,  when  the  carriage- wheels  stand 
on  uneven  ground.  PlurtSt-levely  one  in 
which  the  horizontal  arm  is  placed  in  true 
position  by  means  of  a  plummet  or  plumb- 
line,  to  which  it  is  at  right  angles.  Spirit- 
level,  one  in  which  the  adjustment  to  the 
horizon  depends  on  the  position  of  a  bubble, 
or  small  vacant  space,*  in  the  upper  side  of  a 
glass  tube,  whicn  is  slightly  curved  and 
nearly  filled  with  alcohol  or  ether.  Sur- 
veyor's levelj  or  leveling  instrument^  a  tele- 
scope with  a  spirit-level  attached,  and  with 
suitable  screws,  etc.,  for  accurate  adjustment, 
the  whole  mountea  on  a  tripod  for  use  in 
leveling. 

Levellers.  A  fanatical  party  in  Germany, 
headed  by  Muncer  and  Storck  in  the  16th 
century,  who  taught  that  all  distinctions  of 
rank  were  usurpations  on  the  rights  of  man- 
kind. At  the  head  of  40,000  meii  Muncer 
commanded  thesovereis^n  princes  of  Germany 
and  the  magistrates  of  cities  to  resign  their 
authority ;  and  on  his  march  his  followers 
ravaged  the  country.  The  landsrave  of 
Hesse  at  last  defeated  him:  7000  of  the 
enthusiasts  fell  in  battle,  and  the  rest  fled ; 
their  leader  was  taken  and  beheaded  at  Mul- 
hausen  in  1525.    The  English  *<  Levellers," 

Sowerful  in  Parliament  in  1647,  were  put 
own  by  Cromwell  in  1649,  and  their  leader, 
Lilburn,  imprisoned. 
Lever-jack.    See  Ihpliemsnts. 
Levet.    A  blast  of  a  trumpet, — ^probably 
that  by  which  soldiers  are  callea  in  the 
morning.    This  term  is  obsolete. 

Levy  (Fr.  lev^).  Is  the  compulsory  rais- 
ing of  a  body  of  troops  fVom  any  specified 
class  in  the  community  for  purposes  of  gen- 
eral defense  or  offense.  When  a  country  is 
in  danger  of  instant  invasion,  a  levie  en 
masse  is  sometimes  made, — t.e.,  every  man 
capable  of  bearing  arms  is  required  to  con- 
tribute in  person  towards  the  common  de- 
fense. On  less  urgent  occasions,  the  levy 
may  be  restricted  to  a  class,  as  to  men  be^ 
tween  eighteen  and  forty  years  of  age.  At 
other  times,  a  levy  of  so  many  thousand 
men  of  a  certain  afi^e  is  decreed,  and  the  dis- 
tricts concerned  draw  them  by  lot  from 
among  their  eligible  male  population.  In 
armies  sustained  by  volunteering,  the  levy, 
which  is  a  remnant  of  barbarous  times,  is 


unnecessary ;  but  the  svstem  was  frequently 
resorted  to  in  France  before  the  enactment 
of  the  conscription  laws.  In  1862-64  there 
were  great  levies  in  the  United  States  of 
America ;  and  in  any  country  where  great 
danger  is  apparent,  and  volunteers  are  not 
sufiScientlv  numerous,  recourse  must  at  all 
times  be  had  to  a  levy  of  the  people.  This 
term  is  also  applied  to  the  assessment  of 
taxes,  tolls,  or  contributions. 

Levy.  To  raise  or  collect  troops  or  funds 
by  a  levy.  The  word  has  also  other  mean- 
ings ;  as,  to  levy  war,  to  make  war,  to  be- 
gin hostilities ;  to  levy  a  siege^  to  desist  from, 
to  raise  the  siege,  in  this  latter  sense  it  is 
nearly  obsolete. 

Lewes.  A  town  of  England,  in  Sussex, 
on  the  Ouse,  7  miles  northeast  from  Brighton. 
Near  this  town,  in  1264,  Henry  III.  was  de- 
feated by  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  impris- 
oned in  the  castle. 

Lewis.  A  device  for  lifting^  stones,  con- 
sisting of  two  wedee-shaped  pieces  of  iron, 
which  are  inserted  butt  foremost  into  a 
dovetail  mortise  in  the  stone,  and  keved  by 
inserting  a  i^ece  between  them.  All  three 
are  then  shackled  to  the  lifting-chain  by  a 
bolt  passing  through  them. 

Lexington.  A  township  of  Middlesex 
Co.,  Mass.,  11  miles  northwest  from  Boston. 
The  first  battle  in  the  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  revolted  colonies  in  North 
America  was  fought  here  on  April  19,  1775, 
and  ended  disastrously  for  the  British. 

Lexington,  A  village  of  Lafayette  town- 
ship, Mo.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Missouri 
Biver.  In  September,  1861,  a  body  of  Fed- 
eral troops  under  Col.  Mulligan  were  here 
captured  oy  the  Confederate  general  Price. 
The  town  was  retaken  by  the  Federals  in 
October  following.  In  October,  1864,  an 
indecisive  engagement  took  place  here  be- 
tween the  armies  of  Gens.  Price  and  Blunt, 

L^y dank  (Mic.  Luffdtmum  Batavorum).  An 
important  city  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
province  of  South  Holland,  on  the  Old 
Bhine,  6  miles  from  its  outlet  in  the  North 
Sea.  It  was  once  a  strong  fortress,  and  the 
siege  which  it  sustained  &m  the  Spaniards 
in  1 573-74  made  it  famous.  For  seven  weeks 
there  was  no  bread  within  its  walls,  but  the 
burghers  still  resisted,  though  the  hunger 
became  almost  unbearable.  At  last  the 
Prince  of  Orange  came  to  their  rescue.  The 
dykes  were  opened,  and  the  waters,  which 
drowned  a  great  number  of  the  besiegers, 
carried  a  fleet  of  200  boats  loaded  with  pro- 
visions to  the  city.  As  a  reward  for  the 
valor  the  city  evinced  during  this  siege,  the 
Prince  of  Oranee  founded  a  university  here. 

Libumia.  In  ancient  times  was  a  portion 
of  Northern  lUyricum,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Sinus  Flanaticuf,  now  thepresent  Croa- 
tia and  Dalmatia.  It  was  inhabited  by  the 
Pelasgic  race,  who  were  daring  seamen  and 
noted  pirates.  Their  privateers,  with  large 
lateen-sails,  were  for  centuries  the  terror  of 
the  seas,  and  durine  the  second  Macedonian 
war  the  Bomans  a<u>pted  them. 
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Libyans.  The  name  formerly  given  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  portion  of 
Africa,  with  the  exception  of  the  delta  of  the 
Kile.  They  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  subsequently  relapsed  into  bar- 
barism. 

Licome.    See  Howitzer. 

Lictor.  A  Roman  officer  who  bore  an 
axe  and  fasces  as  insignia  of  his  office.  His 
duty  was  to  attend  the  chief  magistrates 
when  they  appeared  in  public,  to  clear  the 
way  and  enforce  respect  for  them.  In  addi- 
tion, he  performed  constabulary  duties. 

Lid,  or  Roof.    See  Ordnanck. 

Lide  {Fr.).  A  warlike  machine  which 
was  formerly  used  to  throw  large  stones 
against  a  fortified  place,  or  upon  an  enemy. 

Lie.  To  be  situated;  to  occupy  a  fixed 
place ;  as,  the  troops  lie  encamped  at  Wash- 
ington. 7b  lie  in  ambush^  to  be  posted  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  surprise  your 
enemy,  should  he  presume  to  advance  with- 
out having  previously  cleared  the  woods, 
hedges,  etc.  Jh  lie  in  ioaitj  to  take  a  posi- 
tion unobserved  by  the  enemy,  and  to  re- 
main under  arms,  in  the  expectation  of  sud- 
denly falling  upon  his  flanks  or  rear.  7b  lie 
under  cover,  to  be  under  the  protection  of  a 
battery,  or  to  be  sheltered  b^  a  wood,  etc. 
7b  lie  under  armsj  to  remain  in  a  state  ready 
for  action. 

Liebenau.  A  town  of  Bohemia.  Here 
was  fought  the  first  action  of  the  Seven 
Weeks'  War,  June  26,  1866,  when  the 
Austrians  were  compelled  to  retreat  by  the 
Prussians  under  Gen.  von  Home. 

Liegnitx.  A  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  at 
the  conflux  of  the  Katzbach,  the  Schwarz- 
wasser,  and  the  Neisse,  85  miles  northwest 
from  Breslau.  The  Austrian  army  was 
totally  defeated  before  Liegnitz  in  1760  by 
the  Prussians  under  the  command  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great. 

Lieutenancy.  The  office  or  commission 
of  a  lieutenant. 

Lieutenant.  From  the  French,  lieu  ten^ 
ant,  **  holding  the  place,"  in  a  general  sense 
is  an  officer  performing  the  duties  of  his 
superior.  The  rank  was  abolished  by  Charles 
li.  in  the  French  army,  and  re-established 
by  Henry  IV.  In  company  organizations 
the  lieutenant  comes  next  after  the  captain, 
and  supplies  his  place  during  temporary  ab- 
sence. There  are  two  grades  of  lieutenants, 
first  and  second.  A  lieutenant  in  the  navy 
is  an  officer  ranking  with  a  captain  in  the 
army,  holding  ranK  above  a  master  and 
below  a  lieutenant-commander. 

Lieutenant  de  la  Colonelle  (Fr.).  The 
second  officer,  or  what  was  formerlv  styled 
the  captain-lieutenant  of  the  coloners  com- 
pany of  every  infantry  regiment  in  France. 

Lieutenant  du  Roi  (Fr)*  During  the 
monarchy  of  France  there  was  a  deputy 
governor  in  every  fortified  place,  or  strong 
town,  who  commanded  in  the  absence  of  the 
governor,  and  was  a  check  upon  his  conduct 
when  present  This  person  was  called  Ueti" 
tenant  du  roi.  Lieutenants  dee  Oardea  Fran" 


poises  et  Suisaes;  lieutenants  belonging  to 
the  French  and  Swiss  guards.  During  the 
existence  of  the  monarchy  in  France  they 
bore  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  took 
precedence  of  all  captains.  Lieutenants 
Frovineiaux  d'Artillerie  were  certain  offi- 
cers belonging  to  the  old  French  service, 
and  immediatelv  attached  to  the  artillery, 
who  bore  the  title  or  name  of  the  particular 

Srovince  in  which  they  were  stationed, 
everal  of  these  lieutenants,  who  had  mili- 
tary employment  under  the  board  of  ord- 
nance, received  the  rank  of  lieutenant-gen- 
eral in  the  army  fW>m  the  king,  and  could 
rise  to  ttie  most  exalted  stations  in  common 
with  other  officers.     . 

Lieutenant-Colonel.  His  rank  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  commanders  in  the 
navy.    See  Oolonel,  Lieutenant-. 

Lieutenant-General.  His  rank  is  equiva- 
lent to  that  of  a  vice-admiral.  See  Gen- 
eral, Lieutenant-. 

Life-guard.  A  guard  of  the  life  or  per- 
son ;  a  guard  that  attends  the  person  of  a 
prince,  or  other  high  officer  or  dignitary ;  a 
Dody-guard.    See  Guards. 

Light  Battery.  A  mounted  battery  of 
field-guns. 

Light  Bobs.  In  the  British  service,  a 
familiar  term  used  for  the  light  in&ntry. 

Light  Horse.  All  mounted  soldiers  that 
are  lightly  armed  and  accoutred  for  active 
and  desultory  service,  may  be  considered 
under  this  term.  Thus  light  dragoons,  hus- 
sars, mounted  riflemen,  etc.,  are  strictly 
speaking  light  horse. 

Light  Infantry.  A  body  of  armed  men 
selected  and  trained  for  rapid  evolutions; 
often  employed  to  cover  and  assist  other 
troops.    See  Infantry,  Light. 

Light  Infantry  Company.  In  the  British 
service,  a  company  of  active,  strong  men, 
carefully  selected  from  the  rest  of  the  regi- 
ment It  always  occupies  its  place  on  tlie 
left  of  the  battalion  until  called  for.  When 
the  call  sounds,  the  light  company  orders 
arms  and  unfixes  bayonets  without  word  of 
command,  and  remains  in  readiness  to  move. 

Light  Marching  Order.  A  soldier  pa- 
raded with  arms,  ammunition,  canteen,  and 
haversack,  is  said  to  be  in  light  marching 
order. 

Light  Troops.  By  this  term  is  generally 
meant  all  troops  which  are  lightly  accoutred 
for  detached  service. 

Light,  Velocity  of.  It  has  been  proven 
by  astronomers  that  light  travels  tnrough 
space  with  the  prodigious,  though  finite, 
velocity  of  192,500,  or  nearly  200,000  miles 
in  a  second  of  time,  and  consequently  would 
pass  round  the  earth  in  the  eighth  part  of  a 
second.  It  is  also  proved,  by  the  phenom- 
ena of  aberration,  tnat  the  light  of  the  sun, 
planets,  and  all  the  fixed  stars,  travels  with 
the  same  velocity. 

Light-armed.  Not  heavily  armed,  or 
armed  with  li^ht  weapons ;  as,  light  troops ; 
a  troop  of  light  horse.  See  Infamtrt, 
Lioht-armbb. 
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Light-ball.    See  Ptroteghht. 

Light-barrel.    See  Pybotkchnt. 

Ligny.  A  village  in  Belgium,  in  the 
province  of  Namur,  about  10  miles  north- 
east of  Charleroi,  famous  on  account  of  the 
battle  fought  here  by  the  French  under 
Napoleon,  and  the  Prussians  under  Blucher, 
June  16,  1815,  in  which  the  latter  was  de- 
feated. 

Liguria.  In  ancient  geography,  a  re^on 
of  Northern  Italy,  the  land  of  the  Ligu- 
rians.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  the  early 
Greek  authors  as  extending  as  mr  westwaid 
as  the  mouths  of  the  Bhone,  while  accord- 
ing to  Polybius,  its  eastern  boundary  was 
PisiB,  and  its  northern  the  country  of  the 
Arretines.  The  Ligurians,  so  often  praised 
by  ancient  authors  for  their  hardihood  and 
bravery,  are  generally  understood  to  be 
those  on  the  south  siae  of  the  Apennines 
exclusively.  In  the  time  of  Straoo  these 
eked  out  the  scanty  produce  of  their  stony 
and  sterile  soil  by  hunting  and  feeding 
flocks,  and  thus  fostered  that  vigor  of  fhime 
and  ferocity  of  disposition  whicn  long  ren- 
dered them  the  indomitable  foes  and  plun- 
derers of  the  Bomans.  They  were  re- 
nowned as  slingers  and  light  inrantry  in  the 
armies  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  afterwards 
in  those  of  the  Bomans.    They  were  con- 

?[uered  by  the  Bomans  in  125  B.C.  Liguria 
brmed  the  first  point  of  the  Boman  province 
of  Oaul;  in  1797,  in  consequence  of  the 
conquests  of  Bonaparte,  it  was  formed  into 
the  republic  of  Liguria. 

Limber.  To  attach  to  the  limbers ;  as,  to 
limber  the  gun ;  to  limber  up. 

Limber-chest.  The  ammunition-chest 
placed  on  the  limber  of  field-pieces. 

Limbers.     See    Ordnance,  Carbiagbs 

FOR. 

Limenarque  (Fr,),  An  offlce  of  distinc- 
tion, which  existed  in  the  Boman  empire. 
The  persons  invested  with  it  were  directed  to 
WRtcn  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  and  they 
commanded  the  troops  that  were  employed 
upon  that  service. 

Limerick.  A  city  of  Ireland,  chief  town 
of  a  county  of  the  same  name,  situated  on 
the  Shannon,  about  GO  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  106  miles  south-southwest  of  Dublin. 
It  has  always  been  deemed  a  place  of  impor- 
tance. It  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1174 ; 
in  1651  it  was  taken  by  Ireton,  the  son-in- 
law  of  Cromwell ;  in  1600  it  was  unsuccess- 
fully besieged  by  King  William  III.  in 
person ;  in  1691  it  surrendered  to  Gen.  Gin- 
Kel,  afterwards  earl  of  Athlone.  Before  the 
Conquest  it  was  the  seat  of  the  kings  of 
Thomond. 

Limitary.  A  guard  or  superintendent, 
placed  at  the  confines  or  boundaries  of  any 
kingdom  or  state. 

Limitation  of  Time  of  Prosecution.  See 
Appendix,  Articles  of  War,  108. 

Limites  RomanL  The  name  of  a  con- 
tinuous series  of  fortifications,  consisting  of 
castles,  walls,  earthen  ramparts,  and  the  like, 
which  the  Bomans  erectea  along  the  Bhine 
19 


and  the  Danube,  to  protect  their  possessions 
fWmi  the  attacks  of  the  Germans. 

Limits.  In  a  military  sense,  is  that  which 
bounds  or  confines ;  as,  the  limits  of  a  senti- 
nel's ]>08t;  the  limits  of  a  garrison.  An 
officer  in  arrest  may  have  his  limits  extended. 

Limoges.  A  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Upper  Vienne,  on  the 
Vienne.  It  was  besi^ed  and  taken  by  the 
Bnglish  in  1870. 

Limonite.    An  iron  ore  (which  see). 

Lincelles.  In  Northern  France,  where 
the  allied  English  and  Dutch  armies  defeated 
the  French,  August  18,  1798 

Linch-pin.  A  pin  through  the  end  of  an 
axle-arm  of  an  artillery  carriage  to  keep  the 
wheel  on.  A  hook  attached  to  the  head  of 
the  pin  and  embracing  the  axle-arm  pre- 
vents the  pin  from  being  jolted  out. 

Linch-pin  Washer.  A  ring  against  which 
the  linch-pin  rubs. 

Lincoln  (ano.  Lindum  OolorUa),  A  city 
of  England,  the  capital  of  Lincolnshire,  on 
the  Witham.  It  was  at  the  period  of  the 
Conquest  rich  and  populous.  It  was  taken 
several  times  by  Saxons  and  Danes.  With- 
out Newport-gate,  upon  Lincoln  plain,  was 
fought  the  hattle  between  the  partisans  of 
the  empress  Maud,  commanded  oy  the  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  and  the  army  of  Stephen,  in 
which  the  king  was  defeated  and  taken  pris- 
oner, February  2,  1141.  Lincoln  was  the 
scene  of  important  operations  during  the 
civil  wars  in  the  reign  of  King  John ;  and 
here  the  party  of  the  Dauphin  was  completely 
overthrown  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  during 
the  minority  of  Henry  III.  During  the 
great  civil  war  the  royalists  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  city,  but  it  was  stormed  by  the 
Parliamentary  army  under  the  Earl  of  Man- 
chester, May  5,  1644. 

Linden-tree.  The  wood  used  in  artificial 
fireworks,  etc. 

Lindisfame.    See  Holt  Island. 

Line.  Various  opinions  have  been  mven 
as  to  what  portion  of  the  military  establish- 
ment should  constitute  the  line  of  the  army, 
and  in  the  absence  of  legislation,  which 
should  settle  the  question,  it  will  continue 
to  be  a  subject  of  controversy,  and  some  dif- 
ficulty has  arisen  from  the  vague  and  un- 
certain meaning  of  the  words  **  line  of  the 
army,"  which  neither  in  the  English  service 
nor  in  the  United  States  have  a  well-defined 
meaning.  The  opinion  that  the  words  are 
intended  to  distinguish  the  regular  army 
from  the  militia,  or  discriminate  between 
officers  by  brevet  and  those  by  ordinary 
commissions,  as  understood  by  some,  would 
seem  to  be  erroneous.  Though  the  words 
'*  line  of  the  army''  may  sometimes  be  used 
in  a  different  sense,  the  opinion  prevails  that 
in  the  122d  Article  of  War  they  are  used  to 
designate  those  officers  of  the  army  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  staff,  in  contradistinction 
to  those  who  do.  It  is  now  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  law  contemplates  that  the 
fighting  portion  of  the  army;  as  cavalry, 
artillery,  infantry,  and  engineers,  or  thai 
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part  of  the  serrice  organized  or  subdivided 
into  units  for  command,  as  well  as  the  com- 
manders thereof,  constitutes  the  *Mine  of  the 
army.''  The  four  arms  of  the  service  above 
mentioned  form  the  principal  part  of  a 
mobilized  army,  and  as  they  are  always 
formed  into  a  line  of  battle  to  resist  the  attack 
of  an  enemy,  or  to  make  an  attack,  they  are 
generally  known  as  the  "  line  of  the  army/' 
or  "  troops  of  the  line,"  to  distinguish  them 
from  other  bodies  of  men  who  form  parts  of 
an  army. 

Line.  In  the  British  service,  the  regular 
infantry  of  an  army,  as  distinguished  from 
militia,  volunteer  corps,  artillery,  cavalry, 
etc. 

Line.  In  tactics,  a  body  of  men  in  either 
one  or  two  ranks ;  generally  a  body  of  troops 
drawn  up  with  an  extendea  front.  7h  line^ 
is  to  place  troops  in  line  (see  Align)  ;  thus, 
io  line  hedges  or  walls,  is  to  place  troops 
behind  them.  To  form  the  hney  in  land 
tactics,  is  to  arrange  the  troops  in  order  of 
battle,  or  battle  array.  To  break  the  line, 
to  change  the  direction  from  that  of  a  straight 
line,  in  order  to  obtain  a  cross^re,  and  for 
other  purposes.  To  line  a  atreet  or  road,  is 
to  draw  up  any  number  of  men  on  each  side 
of  the  street  or  road,  and  to  face  them  in- 
wards. This  is  frequently  practiced  on  days 
of  ceremony,  when  some  distinguished  person 
is  received  with  military  honors  on  his  wav 
through  places  where  troops  are  stationed. 
This  is  the  usage  also  in  funerals,  when  the 
corps  under  arms  form  a  line  facing  inwards. 

Line.  In  fencing,  an  imaginarv  line  op- 
posite to  the  fencer,  wherein  the  shoulders, 
right  arm,  and  the  sword  should  always  be 
found,  and  wherein  are  also  to  be  placed  the 
two  feet  at  the  distance  of  18  inches  apart. 
In  which  sense  a  man  is  said  to  be  in  his 
line,  or  to  ffo  out  of  his  line,  etc. 

Line.  A  cord  or  rope ;  as,  a  picket  line, 
side  lines  (which  see). 

Line,  Horizontal.    A  line  parallel  to  the 

1>lane  of  the  horizon ;  as,  any  line  in  the 
evel  surface  of  a  plane. 

Line,  Inclined.  Is  a  line  which  is  oblique 
io  the  plane  of  the  horizon. 

Line,  Magistral.    See  Magistral  Linb. 

Line,  Oblique.  A  straight  line  which  is 
neither  parallel  nor  perpendicular  to  another 
line ;  also  a  line  of  troops  posted  or  march- 
ing obliquely. 

Line  of  Battle.  The  position  of  troops 
drawn  up  in  their  usual  order  without  any 
determined  manoeuvre. 

Line  of  Counter-approach.  A  sort  of 
trench  which  the  besiep^  make,  and  push 
forward  from  the  glacis,  for  the  purpose  of 
counteracting  the  enemy's  works. 

Line  of  Defense.  See  Defbksb,  Line  of. 

Line  of  Demarcation.  A  line  which  is 
drawn  by  consent,  to  ascertain  the  limits  of 
lands  or  territories  belonging  to  different 
powers. 

Line  of  Direction.  In  gunnery,  was  a 
line  formerly  marked  upon  guns,  by  a  short 
point  upon  the  muzzle,  and  a  cavity  on  the 


base-ring,  to  direct  the  eye  in  pointing  the 
gun. 

Line  of  Duty.  An  officer  or  soldier  dis- 
abled while  performing  properly  authorized 
duty  is  said  to  be  injured  in  line  of  duty,  and 
as  such  is  entitled  to  the  allowances  fixed  by 
law. 

Line  of  Fire.  In  gunnery,  the  axis  of 
the  ^un  produced. 

Line  of  Fire.  In  fortification,  this  term 
admits  of  two  distinct  acceptations:  first, 
when  it  is  found  necessary  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  a  rampart  or  an  in- 
trenchment  covers  any  space  of  ground  by 
the  discharge  of  ordnance  or  musketry,  lines 
must  be  drawn  to  express  the  distances  trav- 
ersed bv  the  shot,  etc.  These  lines  are  called 
lines  of  fire,  being  representations  of  the  ac- 
tual ranges;  second,  all  that  extent  of  a 
rampart  or  intrench roent  from  which  the 
projectiles  of  ordnance  or  musketry  are  dis- 
charged, is  understood  to  be  the  line  of  fire. 

Line  of  Least  Resistance.  The  shortest 
distance  from  the  centre  of  the  charge  of  a 
mine  to  the  open  air. 

Line  of  March.  Arrangement  for  march- 
ing.   Course  or  direction  taken  by  an  army. 

Line  of  Metal.  Or  natural  line  of  sight, 
is  a  line  drawn  from  the  highest  point  of  the 
base-ring  or  base-line  to  the  highest  point  of  * 
the  swell  of  the  muzzle,  or  to  the  top  of  the 
sight,  if  there  be  one.  The  line  of  sight 
nearest  to  the  axis  of  the  piece  is  the  natural 
line  of  sight,  the  others  are  artificial  lines  of 
sight.    See  Artificial  Line  of  Sight. 

Line  of  Sight.  See  Line  of  Metal  and 
Pointing. 

Line  of  the  Bastion,  CapitaL  Is  a  line 
which  bisects  the  salient  angle  of  a  bastion. 
See  Capital. 

Line,  Retiring.  A  line  of  troops  in  or- 
derly retreat.* 

Line,  Tangent.  A  straight  line,  which 
meets  a  curve  at  one  point  and  touches  with- 
out cutting  it. 

Line,  Vertical.  A  line  which  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  horizon.  Of  this  description 
are  all  lines  that  express  height  or  depth. 

Lineal,  or  Linear.  Pertaining  to  length ; 
pertaining  to  the  line  of  an  army. 

Lineal  Rank.  Is  the  rank  of  a  line-officer 
in  his  arm  of  the  service. 

Linear  Promotion.  Is  promotion  of  line- 
officers  according  to  seniority  in  the  arm  of 
service,  as  opposed  to  promotion  in  the 
regiment. 

Line-firings.  This  term  is  used  when 
troops  fire  by  line. 

Lines.  A  series  of  field-works,  either  con- 
tinuous or  at  intervals.  The  former  are  con- 
nected by  means  of  curtains  or  straight  walls. 
The  rule  in  constructing  the  other  is,  that 
the  works  shall  be  within  cannon-  or  musket- 
shot  range  of  each  other,  according  to  their 
armament. 

Lines,  Close  and  Open.  Formerly  when 
troops  were  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle  with 
intervals  between  the  battalions  and  squad-> 
rons,  the  lines  were  said  to  be  close  and  opem 
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Lines,  Continued.  A  continued  liil^of 
field-works  constructed  for  the  defense  of  a 
position. 

Lines  Cremaillere.  Are  composed  of  al- 
ternate  short  and  long  faces  at  right  angles 
to  each  other. 

Lines,  Full  or  Close.  Are  lines  of  men 
drawn  up  without  leaving  intervals  between 
them. 

Lines,  Inside.  Are  a  kind  of  ditches  to- 
wards the  place,  to  prevent  sallies,  etc. 

Lines  of  Bastion.  As  the  name  i  ndicates, 
are  formed  of  a  succession  of  bastion-shaped 
parapets,  each  consisting  of  two  faces  and 
two  flanks,  connected  by  a  curtain. 

Lines  of  Circumvallation.  The  defensive 
works  by  which  a  besieging  army  covers  its 
rear  and  flanks  against  a  relieving  force. 

Lines  of  Communication.  Are  trenches 
that  unite  one  work  to  another,  so  that  men 
may  pass  between  them  without  being  ex- 
posed to  the  enemy's  fire;  hence,  the  whole 
intrenchment  round  any  place  is  sometimes 
called  a  line  Of  communication,  because  it 
leads  to  all  the  works. 

Lines  of  Communication.  This  term  is 
applied  to  all  the  practicable  routes  and 
roads  connecting  the  difi^erent  parts  of  an 
army  occupying  the  theatre  of  war.  There- 
fore, as  the  army  moves  from  its  base,  the 
lines  of  operations  become  lines  of  communi- 
cation, and  since  these  ^*  lines  of  operations'' 
are  generally  the  longest  and  most  important 
lines  of  communication,  it  is  to  them  tnat  the 
simple  term  <' communications"  generally 
refers.  All  the  routes  used  by  the  trains 
employed  in  provisioning  an  army,  form  a 
part  of  the  communications.  The  most  im- 
portant, safest,  and  most  convenient  of  these 
routes,  all  other  things  being  equal,  will  be 
the  central  one,  or  the  one  leading  from  the 
centre  of  the  army  back  to  its  base.  This 
particular  route  is  sometimes  designated  as 
the  "  line  of  supplies."— /Vo/.  J.  B,  WheeUr. 
'  Lines  of  Contravallation.    See  Coktba- 

VALLATION. 

Lines  of  Operations.  The  roads  or  routes 
by  which  an  army  moves  fh)m  its  base 
towards  its  objective-point  have  been  desig- 
nated by  the  term  'Mines  of  operations." 
Lines  of  operations  are  classified  from  their 
number  into  single ^  double,  or  mtdiipU  lines ; 
from  their  positions  with  respect  to  the  lines 
of  operations  of  the  enemv  into  interior  or 
exterior  lines ;  and  from  their  position  with 
respect  to  each  other  into  convergent  or  di- 
vergent lines.  Other  classifications  are  some- 
times used  descriptive  of  the  nature  or  other 
quality  of  the  line. 

Single  Line  of  Operations, — An  army 
moving  in  a  ^ven  direction  with  all  its  parts 
united,  or  with  those  parts  so  situated  that- 
they  can  be  readily  joined  when  required,  is 
said  to  use  a  "single  line  of  operations." 
Sometimes  this  line  is  called  a  simple  line. 
A  single  line  of  operations  does  not  mean  a 
single  road,  but  embraces  all  the  roads  or 
routes  taken  by  the  fractions  of  the  army  for 
the  purpose  of  reaching  a  common  point  of 


concentration :  the  condition  being  imposed 
that  these  roaas  shall  not  be  so  far  apart,  or 
have  intervening  such  obstacles,*  tnat  the 
diffierent  parts  of  an  army  will  be  prevented 
from  uniting  at  any  given  time  which  may 
be  appointed. 

Double  and  Multiple  Lines  of  Operations. 
— When  there  are  oDstacles  intervening  be- 
tween the  roads  or  routes  passed  over  by  an 
army,  or  the  roads  are  so  far  apart  as  to  pre- 
vent the  parts  of  the  army  from  being  read- 
ily united,  the  army  is  then  said  to  employ 
"double"  or  "multiple"  lines  of  operations. 

Interior  Lines  of  Operations. — If  thea^ 
lines  are  within  those  employed  by  the 
enemy,  they  are  known  as  "interior"  lines. 

Exterior  Lines  of  Operations. — If  these 
lines  are  outside  of  the  lines  employed  by 
the  enemy,  they  are  called  "  exterior"  lines. 

Convergent  Lines  of  Operations. — If  these 
lines  of  operations  start  from  points  some 
distance  apart,  approach'  each  other,  and 
meet  at  some  point  in  advance,  they  are 
called  "convergent."  Sometimes  the  term 
"  concentric"  is  employed  to  designate  them. 

Divergent  Lines  of  Operations. — These 
lines  are  the  reverse  of  convergent  lines,  as 
they  continue  to  separate,  or  the  distance 
between  them  to  widen,  as  the  army  ad- 
vances. The  term  "eccentric"  is  also  ap- 
plied to  them. 

Accidental  Lines  of  Operations. — Lines  of 
operations  are  sometimes  employed  difierent 
from  those  proposed  in  the  original  plan  of 
campaign.  To  these  lines  the  term  "acci- 
dental" is  applied.  It  does  not  follow  that 
their  adoption  is  a  matter  of  accident,  as 
might  be  inferred  from  their  name.  They 
are  freouently  the  result  of  a  change  in  the 
original  plan,  which  probable  change  was 
foreseen  and  provided  for. 

Temporary  Lines  of  Operations. — Some- 
times an  army  in  making  a  movement  em- 
ploys a  line  which  deviates  from  that 
adopted  in  the  general  plan  of  campaign. 
As  soon  as  the  movement  is  completed  the 
original  lines  are  resumed.  Such  line 
adopted  for  such  movement  is  termed  a 
"  temporary  line."  The  term  "manoeuvre 
line"  is  aUo  applied  to  it. — Prof.  J.  B. 
Wheeler. 

Lines  of  Retreat.  The  roads  passed  over 
as  the  army  advances  are  ordinarily  the 
roads  taken  when  the  army  retires  or  is 
driven  back.  In  the  latter  case  they  are 
known  as  "  lines  of  retreat,"  and  are  "sin- 
jfle,"  "double,"  "diverging,"  etc.,  accord- 
ing to  their  number  and  position. — Prof.  J, 
B.  WheeUr. 

Lines  of  Tenailles.  Consist  of  parapets, 
forming  a  series  of  salient  and  re-entering 
angles. 

Lines  of  Torres  Vedras.  See  Tobbss 
Vedras. 

Lines  Outside.  Are  a  kind  of  ditches 
towards  the  field,  to  hinder  relief,  etc. 

Lines,  Strategical.  The  lines  followed 
by  an  army  in  making  a  strat^ical  move- 
ment are  called  "  strategical  lines."    Tempo- 
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rary  lines  of  operations,  or  manoeuvre  lines, 
therefore,  are  strategical  lines.  Lines  of 
operations  are  important  strategical  lines. 
And  in  general,  lines  connecting  two  or 
more  strategical  points,  which  lines  can  be 
used  by  an  army,  and  which  allow  of  easy 
communication  between  these  points,  are 
"  strategical  lines."  A  base  of  operations  is 
therefore  a  strategical  line.  —  Prof,  J,  B, 
Wheeler. 

Lines  with  Intervals.  One  or  more  rows 
of  field-works  with  large  intervals  between 
them,  through  which  toe  offensive  may  be 
assumed. 

Linesmen.  In  the  British  service,  in- 
fantrymen of  the  regular  army  are  so  called. 

Lingerer.  One  who  pretends  to  be  indis- 
posed, in  order  to  avoid  his  tour  of  duty, — a 
skulker.  Hence  the  terra  malingerer,  or  a 
soldier  who  avoids  duty  in  a  disreputable 
manner. 

Linlithgow-bridge.  Near  Bdinbureh, 
Scotland,  near  which  the  forces  of  the  Earl 
of  Angus,  who  held  James  Y.  in  their  power, 
defeated  the  forces  of  the  Earl  of  Lennox, 
who,  after  receiving  promise  of  quarter,  was 
killed  by  Sir  James  Hamilton,  1626. 

Linstock.  A  short  staff  of  wood,  about  8 
feet  long,  having  at  one  end  a  piece  of  iron 
divided  into  two  branches,  each  of  which 
has  a  notch  to  hold  a  lighted  match,  and  a 
screw  to  fasten  it  there,  the  other  end  being 
shod  with  iron  to  stick  into  the  ground. 

Linstock  Socket.  A  socket  attached  to 
the  piece  in  which  the  linstock  was  formerly 
carried. 

Lipan  Indians.  A  warlike  tribe  of  abo- 
irigines  residing  in  Texas  and  Mexico. 

Lippe,  or  Lippe  Detmold.  A  small  prin- 
cipalitv  of  Northwest  Germany,  the  chief 
part  or  which  is  comprised  between  Prussian 
Westphalia,  Hanover,  and  the  principality 
Pyrmont.  The  surface  is  hilly,  partly  cov- 
ered by  the  Teutoburger  Wald,  where  Ar- 
minius  exterminated  the  legions  of  Varus. 

-Lis  (Fr.).  A  warlike  machine  was  for- 
merlv  so  called.  It  consisted  of  a  piece  of 
wood  or  a  stake,  about  the  size  of  the  human 
body,  which  was  made  smaller  at  the  top 
;than  at  the  bottom,  and  resembled  a  lily  not 
yet  blown.  Several  of  these  were  tied  to- 
gether with  ozier  or  willow  twigs,  and  were 
used  for  the  security  of  a  camp.  They 
were  not  unlike  the  palisades  of  the  present 
day. 

JLisaine.  A  small  river  in  France,  rising 
in  the  Vosges  Mountains,  and  flowing  west 
of  the  fortress  of  Belfort.  On  January  16, 
16,  and  17,  1871,  a  terrible  contest  raged 
here  between  the  French  army  under  Bour- 
baki  and  the  Germans  under  Von  Werder, 
itbe  French  being  finally  compelled  to  re- 
treat. The  German  loss  was  about  2000; 
the  French  about  6000. 

Xisbon.  The  capital  of  Portugal ,  situated 
•on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tagus,  near  its 
«mouth  in  the  Atlantic.  In  1807  it  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  French,  and  was  afterwards 
^e  scene  of  important  operations  between 


th?!british  and  French  armies,  until  the  lat- 
ter were  finally  driven  from  Portugal. 

Lisbum.  A  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  on  the  Lagan,  8  miles 
southwest  from  Bielfast.  It  was  founded  in 
1627,  and  in  1641  was  laid  in  ashes  by  the 
Irish  insurgents.  It  was  again  burnt  in 
1707. 

Lisieux.  A  town  of  France,  i  n  the  depart- 
ment Calvados,  situated  near  the  confluence 
of  the  Orbec  and  the  Tanque.  The  Nor- 
mans pillaeed  it  in  the  8th  century,  and  re- 
tained it  for  a  considerable  time.  It  has 
since  been  frequently  besieged  and  captured, 
and  was  last  taken  by  Henri  Quatre  in  1688. 

Lisle,  or  Lille.  A  city  of  France,  for- 
merly the  capital  of  French  Flanders,  and 
now  of  the  department  of  the  North.  It 
was  founded  in  1009  by  Bandouin  IV., 
count  of  Flanders.  It  fell  into  the  power  of 
Philip  the  Fair,  after  a  siege  of  three  months, 
in  1297,  and  was  taken  a^ain  by  Guy,  count 
of  Flanders,  in  1802.  The  ProtestanU  at- 
tempted in  vain  to  surprise  it  in  1681,  and 
the  French  besieged  it  without  success  in 
1646.  Wrested  from  the  Spaniards  by  Louis 
XIV.  in  1667,  and  retaken  by  the  allies  in 
1708,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  si^^e,  it  was 
ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
The  Austrians  bombarded  it  from  September 
29  till  October  6,  1792,  but  the  garrison,  ad- 
mirably supported  by  the  bravery  of  the  in- 
habitants, compelled  th^m  to  raise  the  siege. 

Lissa.  A  town  of  Prussian  Poland,  near 
the  borders  of  Silesia.  This  place  was  laid 
in  ruins  by  the  Russian  army  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1707. 

Lissa.  A  mountainous  island  of  Austria,  ' 
in  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  near  the  coast  of  Dal- 
matia,  held  by  the  British  from  1810  to  1816. 
Near  here  the  Italian  fleet,  commanded  by 
Persano,  was  defeated  with  severe  loss  by 
the  Austrian  fleet,  commanded  by  Tegethoff, 
July  20,  1866. 

List.  A  roll  or  catalogue ;  as,  the  army 
list,  the  pay  list,  etc. 

List.  A  line  inclosing  or  forming  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  piece  of  ground,  or  field  of  com- 
bat; hence,  in  the  plural  (lists),  the  ground 
or  field  inclosed  for  a  race  or  combat.  7b 
enter  the  lists^  to  accept  a  challenge,  or  en- 
gage in  a  contest. 

List.  To  engage  in  the  public  service  by 
enrolling  one's  name,  as  soldiers ;  to  inclose 
for  combat ;  as,  to  list  a  field. 

Litana  Silva  (now  Silva  di  Luge),  A 
large  forest  on  the  Apennines,  in  Cisalpine 
G^aul,  southeast  of  Mutina,  in  which  the 
Romans  were  defeated  by  the  Gauls,  216  b.c. 

Litter  (Lat.  lectiea^  from  leetua^  "bed"). 
According  to  Bees's  Cyclopaedia,  a  kind  of 
vehicle  borne  upon  shafts,  anciently  esteemed 
the  most  easy  and  genteel  way  of  carriage. 
It  was  much  in  use  among  the  Romans, 
among  whom  it  was  borne  by  slaves  kept  for 
that  purpose,  as  it  still  continues  to  be  in  the 
East,  where  it  is  called  a  palanquin.  The 
invention  of  litters,  according  to  Cicero,  was 
owing  to  the  kings  of  Bithynia.   In  the  time 
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of  Tiberiui  they  had  become  verj  fluent 
at  Rome,  as  appears  from  Seneca.  Horse- 
litters  were  much  used  in  Europe  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  coaches.  In  the  military 
service  the  litter  is  a  species  of  hurdle  bed, 
on  which  the  wounded  are  sometimes  carried 
from  the  field  of  battle.  What  is  known  as 
the  hand-litter  or  stretcher  is  used  to  carry 
men  from  where  they  fall  in  battle  to  field 
hospitals.  The  hand-litter  or  stretcher  is 
generally  constructed  with  canvas  about  6^ 
feet  long  by  8  feet  wide,  the  sides  securely 
fastened  to  two  hard- wood  poles  about  8  feet 
in  length;  the  two  cross-pieces  should  be 
constructed  so  that  the  litter  can  be  rolled 
up.  Small  outlying  bodies  of  troops,  es- 
pecially detachments  of  cavalry,  are  not  al- 
ways provided  with  them;  for  these  the 
hand-litter,  made  with  guns  and  blankets, 
has  been  extemporized ;  for  this  purpose  the 
edges  of  the  blanket  are  rolled  over  the  guns, 
^nd  tied  firmly  with  twine,  and  two  stout 
sticks  are  also  tied  across  at  the  head  and 
foot,  serving  as  handles  for  the  bearers. 
This  being  laid  on  the  ground,  the  wounded 
man  is  placed  upon  it,  with  his  knapsack 
under  his  head.  The  Indian  litter  is  made 
by  taking  two  stout  saplings,  and  attaching 
to  them  three  cross-pieces,  about  2}  or  8  feet 
apart,  by  cords  ana  notches;  the  sick  or 
wounded  man  being  placed  on  his  blanket, 
this  frame-work  is  placed  over  him,  and  the 
blanket  knotted  to  it.  By  three  bent  twigs 
and  an  additional  blanket,  a  kind  of  top  can 
be  made  to  this  in  case  of  a  storm.  Several 
kinds  of  horse  or  mule  litters  for  frontier 
service  have  been  invented,  but  none  seem 
so  well  adapted  for  all  purposes  as  the  one 
invented  by  Surgeon  J.  G.  Baily,  U.S.A. 
Ambulance  litters  are  so  constructed  as  to 
be  drawn  from  the  ambulance  and  taken  to 
the  wounded  man,  who  is  by  it  conveyed  to 
the  vehicle.  It  is  then  slid  into  place  on 
rollers,  and  steadied  by  loop  and  guys. 

Little  Fortification.  The  first  division 
of  the  first  system  of  Vauban,  and  is  so  called 
when  the  exterior  side  of  a  fortification  does 
not  exceed  350  yards.  It  is  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  citadels,  small  forts,  horn-  and 
orown-works. 

Living  Force.  Vis  viva.  That  force  of 
a  body  in  motion  which  determines  the  work 
of  which  it*  is  capable.  Living  force  is 
measured  by  the  product  of  the  mass  into 
the  square  of  the  velocity. 

Livonia.  A  Russian  province  on  the 
Baltic  Sea,  first  visited  by  some  Bremen 
merchants  about  1158.  It  has  belonged 
successively  to  Denmark,  Sweden,  Poland, 
and  Russia.  It  was  finally  ceded  to  Peter 
the  Great  in  1721. 

Liziere.  The  berme  of  a  parapet.  See 
Bkrme. 

Llandeweyer.  In  Gaermarthenshire, 
Wales.  Here  Llewellyn,  prince  of  Wales, 
having  descended  into  the  plains,  was  sur- 
prised, defeated,  and  slain  by  the  lords- 
marchers,  December  11,  1282.  This  disas- 
ter led  to  the  subjugation  of  Wales  in  1288. 


Llerena.  An  ancient  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Estremadura,  59  miles  north 
from  Seville.  Near  this  place,  the  English 
under  Gombermere  defeated  the  French 
under  Drouet  in  1812. 

Load.  The  charge  of  a  fire-arm ;  as,  a 
load  of  powder. 

Load.  To  place  a  charge  in ;  to  charge, 
as  a  gun,  with  powder,  or  with  powder  and 
shot,  or  ball. 

Load.  A  word  of  command  given  when 
men  are  to  charge  their  guns  or  rifles. 

Loading.  The  process  of  loading  field- 
shells  is  as  follows :  They  are  set  up  on  their 
sabots,  the  charges  measured  out  in  the 
proper  powder-measure,  and  poured  in 
through  a  copper  fiinnd.  The  fuze-plugs 
are  then  driven  in  with  a  mallet,  allowing 
the  tops  to  project  about  0.1  inch,  care  being 
taken  not  to  split  them.  The  holes  in  the 
plugs  are  then  carefully  reamed  out,  and 
stopped  with  tow  wads,  which  are  pressed 
in  firmly  with  a  round  stick. 

Process  of  loading  spherical  ease-shoi: 
The  shot  having  been  cleaned,  the  balls  are 
put  in.  A  stick  with  a  less  diameter  than 
the  fuze-hole,  and  having  a  groove  on  each 
side  of  it,  is  inserted  and  pushed  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cavity  by  working  the  balls 
aside.  The  shot  is  then  placed  in  a  sand- 
bath  or  oven,  and  brought  to  a  proper  tem- 
perature to  receive  the  sulphur,  which,  in  a 
melted  state,  is  poured  in  to  fill  up  the  in- 
terstices between  the  balls;  the  shot  is 
allowed  to  oool  and  the  sulphur  to  harden, 
when  the  stick  is  withdrawn,  and  the  sul-. 
phur  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  eye  and 
the  surface  of  the  shot  is  removed.  If  a 
fuze-plug  and  paper  fiize  are  to  be  usec^  the 
charge  is  poured  in,  and  the  plug  inserted 
exactly  as  in  case  of  a  shell ;  but,  if  the 
Bormann-fiize  is  to  be  used,  the  charge  is 
inserted,  and  the  stopper  and  fUze  screwed 
into  their  places^  care  being  taken  beforo 
placing  the  fuze  in  position  to  puncture  the 
covering  of  the  maj^azine,  so  that  the  fire 
can  communicate  with  the  charge.  Spheri- 
cal-case are  now  usually  loaded  by  putting 
in  the  bullets  and  pouring  meltea  sulphur 
or  rosin  in  until  the  case  is  full.  After  the 
sulphur  has  cooled,  the  space  for  the  powder 
is  Dored  out  by  a  cutter,  which  removes 
both  the  sulphur  and  portions  of  the  bullets 
from  the  space.  This  Is  a  quicker  method, 
and  gives  a  more  compact  pr^ectile.  Gase- 
shot  for  rifle  guns  are  filled  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  object  of  the  sulphur  or  rosin 
is  to  solidify  the  mass  of  bullets,  and  pre- 
venting them  from  striking  by  their  inertia 
against  the  sides  of  the  case,  and  crackiujg 
it,  when  the  piece  is  fired.  Goal-dust  is 
sometimes  used  instead  of  sulphur  or  rosin. 
Round,  leaden  balls,  seventeen  to  the  pound, 
are  used. 

Process  of  filling  moriar'Shells :  Having 
been  inspected  to  see  that  they  are  clean, 
dry,  and  in  good  order,  place  them  on  'a 
block  made  for  the  purpose,  or  on  rings  of 
rope,  or  in  indentations  in  the  floor  of  the 
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magazine,  or  on  the  ground  with  the  fhze- 
holes  up.  The  charge  measured  out  in  a 
powder-measure  is  poured  in  through  a  fun- 
nel, and  any  incendiary  composition,  such 
as  pieces  of  port-flre,  rock- Are,  etc.,  is  in- 
serted. In  the  mean  time  the  fuze  is  cut  to 
the  proper  length  according  to  the  range,.hy 
resting  it  in  a  groove  made  in  the  hlock,  or 
inserting  it  in  a  hole  made  in  a  block  or  in 
a  post,  and  sawing  it  across  with  the  fiize- 
saw;  or  the  fuze  may  be  bored  through 
with  a  gimlet  perpendicularly  to  the  axis  at 
the  proper  point.  The  fuze  is  then  tried  in 
the  nize-hole,  and  should  enter  three-fourths 
of  its  length.  If  it  does  not,  it  may  be  re- 
duced by  rasping.  The  head  of  it  is  cov- 
ered with  tow  to  prevent  the  breaking  of 
the  composition,  the  fiize-setter  placed  on, 
and  the  fuze  driven  with  the  mallet  until 
the  head  projects  not  more  than  0.2  inch  to 
0.4  inch  above  the  surface  of  the  shell. 
These  shells  are  generally  filled  and  the 
fUzes  driven  in  the  battery  magazines,  as 
they  are  required.  Shells  for  heavy  guns 
are  loaded  in  the  same  way  as  mortar-shells ; 
but  as  paper  fuzes  inserted  in  wooden  or 
bronze  fuze-plugs  are  used  instead  of  wooden 
fuzes,  the  plug  only  is  driven  into  its  place, 
and  stopped  with  tow  after  the  bursting 
charge  has  been  poured  through  it  into  the 
shell. 

Loading-bar.  A  bar  used  to  carry  shot. 
It  is  passed  through-  the  ring  of  the  shell- 
hooks  ;  also  called  eanying-bar. 

Loading-tongs.  A  pair  of  tongs  used 
with  siege  howitzers  to  set  the  shell  home. 

Loano.  A  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Genoa,  situated  on  the  Gulf  or  Genoa. 
Here^the  Austrians  and  Sardinians  were  de- 
feated by  the  French,  under  Mass^na,  No- 
vember 28, 1795. 

Lobau.  An  island  of  Lower  Austria, 
in  the  I>anube,  5  miles  east-southeast  of 
Vienna.  Here  the  French,  in  1809,  re- 
mained intrenched  for  six  weeks,  between 
the  battles  of  Gross-Aspern  and  Wagram. 

Lobbet.  A  town  of  Belgium,  10  miles 
southwest  from  Charleroi,  on  the  Sambre. 
This  was  the  scene  of  an  engagement  be- 
tween the  Austrian  and  French  troops  in 
1794. 

Local  Rank,  or  Temporary  Rank.  An 
officer  who  receives  increased  rank,  for  a 
limited  period  or  during  the  performance  of 
some  specific  duty,  is  said  to  have  local  rank. 
Also  sometimes  applied  to  the  rank  held  by 
an  officer  who  is  assigned  to  duty  by  his 
brevet  rank  to  a  locality  fixed  by  geograph- 
ical limits,  such  as  a  military  department  or 
district.    See  Brevet  Rank. 

Lochaber-axe.  A  formidable  weapon  of 
war,  consisting  of  a^le  bearing  an  axe  at 
its  upper  end,  formerly  used  by  the  Scotch 
Highlanders. 

Lochage.  In  Greek  antiquity,  an  officer 
who  commanded  a  cohort. 

*Lochleven  Cattle.  In  Scotland,  built  on 
an  isle  in  Loch  Leven,  it  is  said  b^  the  Picts. 
It  was  besieged  by  the  English  in  1801  and 


in  1884.  The  Earl  of  Northumberland  was 
confined  in  it,  1569.  It  was  the  place  of 
Queen  Mary's  imprisonment  in  1667. 

Lock.  That  part  of  a  fire-arm  by  which 
fire  is  produced  ror  the  discharge  of  a  piece. 
The  first  form  of  the  apparatus  was  the 
match-loekf  which  consisted  of  a  lever  hold- 
ing a  lighted  match,  which  by  a  simple 
mechanism  was  brought  in  contact  with  the 
priming.  This  was  superseded  by  the  toheeU 
lock,  invented  in  Nuremburg,  or  Italy,  ac- 
cording to  different  authorities,  which  inade 
its  appearance  early  in  the  16th  century. 
This  consisted  of  a  wheel  wound  up  against 
a  sprine  and  released  by  a  trigger.  In  its 
revolution  it  evolved  sparks  by  (Miction 
agains't  an  alloy  of  iron  and  antimony, 
wnich  fell  upon  and  ignited  the  priming. 
This  was  replaced  about  1680  by  the  fUrU- 
loek^  consisting  of  a  hammer,  or  cock,  hold- 
ing a  fiint,  which  in  its  descent  struck  i^ 
steel  plate.  This  device  gave  way  i  n  its  turn, 
about  1840,  to  the  ^>«rciMston-^A:,  which,  in 
one  or  another  of  its  many  forms,  promises 
to  endure  indefinitely.  The  terms  tiux^cA- 
lockj  flintlock^  firelock^  etc.,  have  also  been 
used  to  desijB^nate  the  weapon  itself. 

Lock.  In  fencing,  to  seize,  as  the  sword- 
arm  of  an  antagonist,  by  turning  the  left 
arm  around  it,  in  order  to  disarm  him. 

Lock-chain  Bridles.  See  Ordnamcb, 
Construction  of,  The  Caisson. 

Lock-chain  Hooks.  See  Ordnance, 
Construction  of.  The  Caisson. 

Lock-chains.  Are  chains  used  to  look  the 
wheels  of  field-  and  sieges-carriages,  or  to 
prevent  them  ftwn  turning.  For  siege- 
carriages  the  chain  has  a  shoe  at  the  end, 
which  goes  under  the  wheel  and  lifts  it  from 
the  ground.  In  field-carriages  the  chain  is 
passed  around  one  of  the  felloes  and  secured 
to  itself  by  a  key.  In  both  carriages  the 
chain  is  secured  to  the  stock  by  an  assem- 
bling-bolt 

Lock-chains.  See  Ordnance,  Con- 
struction OF,  The  Caisson. 

Locket.    The  chape  of  a  sword-scabbard. 

Locking-plates.  Are  thin,  fiat  pieces  of 
iron  on  the  sides  of  a  field-carriage,  where 
the  wheels  touch  it  in  turning,  to  prevent 
the  wearing  of  the  wood  in  those  places. 
These  plates  are  commonly  called  wheel- 
guard  plates. 

Lock-plate.  The  plate  in  a  small-arm 
which  covers  the  Iock  and  to  which  the 
mechanism  is  attached. 

Lockspit.  In  field  fortification,  a  small 
out  or  trench  made  with  a  spade,  about  a  foot 
wide,  to  mark  out  the  first  lines  of  a  work. 

Lock-step.  A  mode  of  mardiing  by  a 
body  of  men  going  one  after  another  as 
closely  as  possiMe,  in  which  Uie  leg  of  each 
moves  at  the  same  time  with  and  closely 
follows  the  corresponding  leg  of  the  person 
directly  before  him. 

Locri,  or  Locri  Epizeph3rrii  (now  Motia 
di  Burzano),  A  town  of  the  Greek  Loorians 
in  Italy,  on  the  southeast  coast  of  the  Bmt- 
tian  peninsula.    An  important  event  in  its 
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history  is  the  hattle  at  the  river  S^ras,  in 
which  10,000  Locrians  and  a  few  Rhegian 
auxiliaries  defeated,  with  great  barnage,  an 
army  of  180,000.  Crotoniats.  They  were 
allies  of  the  Romans  against  Pyrrhus ;  but 
after  the  battle  of  Oannse,  216  B.C.,  revolted 
to  the  GarthaginianSf  and  did  not  resume 
the  yoke  of  Rome  until  205  b.c.  From  this 
period  Locri  seems  to  have,  gradually  de- 
clined in  importance. 

Lodge  Axtns.  An  old  word  of  command, 
which  was  used  on  guards  and  pickets  for 
the  men  to  place  their  arms  in  front  of  the 
guard-house  or  quarter-ffuard. 

Lodge,  Indian.    See  Wigwam. 

Lodge-pole.  Is  a  pole  used  by  Indians 
in  the  construction  of  their  teepes.  It  is 
generally  of  mountain  pine  or  ash,  about 
80  feet  long ;  2  to  21  inches  at  the  butt,  and 
1^  inches  at  the  other  extremity.  Lodge- 
poles  are  also  used  by  the  Indians  to  con- 
struct their  ^raoazix,  to  convey  their  wounded, 
camp  equipments,  etc.    See  Tbayois. 

Lodging  Allowance.  In  the  British 
army,  a  money  allowance  given  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  to  officers  and  men  for 
whom  there  is  no  accommodation  in  bar- 
racks to  provide  lodgines  for  themselves. 
Married  sergeants  and  private  soldiers,  who 
are  married  **  with  permission,"  are  entitled 
to  lodging-money  at  various  rates  up  to  8 
shilling  a  week,  when  separate  rooms  in 
barracks  cannot  be  spared  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  each  couple. 

Lodgment.  Is  a  work  made  by  the  be- 
siegers in  some  part  of  a  fortification,  after 
the  besieged  have  been  driven  out,  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  it,  and  to  be  covered 
from  the  enemy's  fire.  It  also  means  a  foot- 
ing obtained  inside  of  an  enemy's  works. 

Lodgment.    See  Ikjuribs  to  Gaknok. 

Lodi.  A  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Lombardy,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Adda,  19  miles  south  of  MiUn.  Lodi  is 
celebrated  for  iho  victory  of  the  French 
under  Bonaparte  over  the  Austrians,  on 
Hay  10,  1796,  when  the  long  and  narrow 
bridge  was  carried  by  the  French  column, 
notwithstanding  a  tremendous  fire  from  the 
Austrian  batteries. 

Logement  (Fr,),  Means  generally  any 
place  occupied  by  military  men,  for  the 
time  being,  whether  they  are  quartered  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  or  are  distributed 
in  barracks.  When  applied  to  soldiers  that 
have  taken  the  field,  it  is  comprehended 
under  the  several  heads  of  huts,  tents,  etc. 

Logistics.  Is  properly  that  branch  of 
the  military  art  embracing  ah  details  for 
moving  and  supplying  armies.  It  includes 
the  operations  of  the  ordnance,  quarter- 
master's, subsistence,  medical,  and  pay  de- 
partments. It  also  embraces  the  preparation 
and  regulation  of  magazines  for  opening  a 
campaign,  and  all  orders  of  march  and 
other  oraers  from  the  general-in-chief  rela- 
tive to  moving  and  supplying  armies.  Some 
writers  have,  however,  extended  its  signifi- 
cation to  embrace  strat^^y. 


Logrono.  A  town  of  Spain,  the  capital 
of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  in  Old 
Castile,  situated  on  the  Ebro.  In  1808  and 
1828  it  was  occupied  by  the  French,  being 
of  importance  as  a  military  post. 

Loigny.  A  village  in  France,  department 
of  Loiret,  about  9  miles  from  Orleans. 
During  the  Franco-CJerman  war,  the  army 
of  the  Loire  under  Gen.  Chanzy  was  de- 
feated near  here  by  the  Germans  under 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  December 
2,  1870. 

Lombard.  A  form  or  size  of  cannon 
formerly  in  use. 

Lombards  or  Longobards.  A  German 
people  of  the  Suevic  family,  not  very  numer- 
ous, butof  distinguished  valor,  who  played  an 
important  part  in  the  early  history  of  Europe. 
About  the  4th  century  they  seem  to  have 
begun  to  leave  their  original  seats  (on  the 
Lower  Elbe,  where  the  Romans  seem  to  have 
come  first  in  contact  with  them  about  the 
banning  of  the  Christian  era),  and  to  have 
fought  their  way  southward  and  eastward, 
till  they  came  into  close  contact  with  the 
eastern  Roman  empire  on  the  Danube, 
adopted  an  Arian  form  of  Christianity,  and 
after  having  been  some  time  tributary  to 
the  Heruli,  raised  themselves  upon  the  ruins 
of  their  power,  and  of  that  of  the  Gepidtd, 
shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  6th  century, 
to  the  position  of  masters  of  Pannonia,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  power- 
ful nations  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Un- 
der their  king  Alboin  they  invaded  and 
conquered  the  north  and  centre  of  Italy 
(668-569),  and  founded  the  kingdom  of 
LomlMiray.  The  nobles  ravaged  the  greater 
part  of  Italy  subsequent  to  578,  but  in  584 
they  appointed  Autharis  their  king,  who 
greatly  extended  the  empire,  and  formed  a 
powerful  kingdom.  In  the  autumn  of  778, 
Charlemagne  invaded  Italy  ;  and  in  May  of 
the  following  year  Pavia  was  conquered 
and  the  Loinbard  kingdom,  aftor  an  exist- 
ance  of  206  years,  was  overthrown.  In  776, 
an  insurrection  of  some  of  the  Lombard 
nobles  brought  Charlemagne  again  into 
Italy,  and  their  dukedoms  were  broken 
down  into  counties,  and  the  Lombard  sys- 
tem, as  &r  as  possible,  supplanted  by  that  of 
the  Franks.  In  808,  a  treaty  between  Charle- 
magne, the  Western,  and  Nicephorus  the 
Eastern  emperor,  confirmed  the  right  of  the 
former  to  the  Lombard  territory. 

Lombardy.  The  name  given  to  that  nart 
of  Upper  Italy  which  formed  the  nucleus 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  (which 
see).  It  consisted  of  the  whole  of  Italy 
north  of  the  peninsula,  with  the  exceptions 
of  Savoy  and  Venice,  and  after  the  lall  of 
the  Lombard  kingdom,  in  774,  was  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Cariovingian  empire.  In  848 
it  was  created  a  separate  kingdom,  but  was 
not  entirely  severed  from  the  Frankish  mon- 
archy till  888.  From  this  time  it  was  ruled 
by  its  own  kings  till  961,  when  it  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Carman  empire.  Out  of  the 
wrecks  of  the  old  indepenaent  kingdom  now 
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arose  a  number  of  independent  duchies,  as 
Friuli,  Mantua,  Susa,  Piedmont,  etc.,  and 
soon  afterwards  the  republics  of  Venice, 
Qenoa,  Milan,  and  Pavia,  etc.  The  Lom- 
bard cities  declared  themselves  independent 
towards  the  commencement  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury, and  in  1167  were  Joined  by  their  less 
powerful  neighbors  in  the  ''first  Lombard 
league,"  for  the  maintenance  of  their  liber- 
ties against  Frederic  Barbarossa,  whom  they 
severely  defeated  in  1 1 76.  I  n  1 226  they  were 
compelled  to  form  the  '<  second  Lombard 
league"  against  Frederick  II.,  and  with 
similar  success.  After  this,  petty  tyrants 
rose  in  most  of  the  cities,  and  foreign  influ- 
ence quicklv  followed.  The  Guelph  and 
Ghibelline  factions  greatly  distracted  Lom- 
bardy;  and  from  the  15th  century  to  the 
present  time  it  has  been  contended  for  by 
the  German  and  French  sovereigns.  The 
house  of  Austria  obtained  it  in  1748,  and 
held  it  till  1797,  when  it  was  conquered  by 
the  French,  who  incorporated  it  into  the 
Cisalpine  republic,  and  in  1805  into  the 
kingdom  of  Italy.  On  the  breaking  up  of 
the  French  empire  in  1815,  the  Lombardo- 
Yenetian  kingaom  was  established  by  the 
allied  sovereigns  and  given  to  Austria,  who 
had  lost  her  Flemish  possessions.  In  1859 
this  union  was  dissolved  by  the  Italian  war : 
and  also  by  the  treaty  of  Y  ilia  Franca,  ceded 
to  the  king  of  Sardinia. 

Lomond,  Loch.  The  largest  and  most 
celebrated  of  the  Scottish  lakes,  separating 
the  counties  of  Dumbarton  and  Stirling.  In 
1268  the  Norsemen,  under  Angus,  king  of 
Man,  after  havinj^  ravaged  the  shores  of  the 
adjoining  Loch  Long,  drew  their  boats  over 
the  neck  of  land  which  separates  the  two 
waters  at  Tarbet,  massacred  the  inhabitants, 
and  set  fire  to  the  numerous  villages  they 
found  on  the  shores  of  the  lake.  After  this 
expedition,  the  loch  came  into  the  hands  of 
some  of  the  chief  Highland  clans,  who  long 
carried  on  their  feuds  here. 

Lomza.  A  district  town  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Angus  to  vo,  in  Poland,  on  the  left 
of  the  Narev,  a  tributary  of  the  Vistula. 
It  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  history  of 
Poland,  but  has  never  recovered^  from  its 
sufferings  during  the  Swedish  wars. 

Lonato.  A  town  of  Northern  Italy, 
province  of  Brescia;  it  is  surrounded  by 
walls,  and  ftirther  defended  by  a  citadel,  it 
suffered  greatly  during  the  Middle  A^es  by 
pestilence.  Here  Bonaparte  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Austrians  in  1796. 

London.  The  capital  and  chief  city  of 
the  British  empire,  stands  on  both  banks  of 
the  Thames,  aoout  60  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  appears  first  in  history  under  the  reign  of 
Clauaius,  and  it  was  fortified  under  Oon- 
stantine  the  Great.  Boadicea,  queen  of  the 
Iceni,  reduced  London  to  ashes,  and  put 
70,000  Romans  and  strangers  to  the  sword 
in  61 ;  it  was  rebuilt  and  walled  in  by  the 
Komans  in  806 ;  pillaged  by  the  Danes  in 
889.     In  1875  its  population  was  8,445,160. 

Ix>ndon,  New.    A  city  of  New  London 


Co.,  Conn.,  situated  42  miles  southeast  from 
Hartford,  on  the  Thames.  This  place  was 
burned  by  the  British  in  1781. 

Londonderry.  The  capital  of  a  county 
of  the  same  name  in  Ireland,  on  the  Foyle. 
This  town  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  oft^i 
suffered  from  the  effects  of  war.  It  was  be- 
sieged by  James  II.,  f^m  December,  1688, 
till  August,  1689,  when  the  siege  was  raised. 

Long  Island.  An  island  alx>ut  115  miles 
long,  which  is  separkted  from  New  York  by 
the  East  River,  a  strait  about  half  a  mile 
wide.  Its  capital  is  Brooklyn  (whidi  see), 
where  was  fought  in  1776  the  first  pitched 
battle  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  result 
being  the  defeat  of  the  Americans.  The 
island  suffered  considerably  at'  the  hands  of 
the  English  during  this  war.  During  the 
civil  war  (1861-65)  Long  Island  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  aid  of  the  cause  of  the  Union. 

Long  Roll.    See  Roll,  Lono. 

Long-bow.  A  bow  of  the  height  of  the 
archer,  formerly  used  in  England  for  war 
and  sport. 

Long-jawed.  The  state  of  a  rope  when 
its  strands  are  straightened  by  being  much 
strained  and  untwisted,  and  fh>m  its  plia- 
bility will  coil  both  ways. 

Longitudinal  Strain.  The  strain  on  a 
cannon  or  fire-arm  which  tends  to  part  it 
with  a  ring  fracture.  See  Ordkanck, 
Strains  upok. 

Longwy.  A  strongly  fortified  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Moselle, 
88  miles  northwest  from  Mets.  This  is 
called  the  **iron  gate  of  France,"  and  was 
in  1792  taken  by  the  Prussians,  and  again 
by  the  allies  in  1815. 

Looking-glass  Sig^naling.  A  method  of 
signaling  invented  and  extensively  used  by 
the  North  American  Indians,  both  on  the 
Plains  and  in  the  regions  west  of  the  Rockv 
Mountains.  The  reflection  of  the  sun  is 
flashed  from  a  small  piece  of  a  mirror  held 
in  the  hand.  Indians  have  been  known  to 
communicate  over  a  distance  of  several 
miles  by  this  means.  It  is  also  extensively 
used  in  their  drills, — the  chief  often  direct- 
ing the  movements  of  his  warriors  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  certainty  fh>m  a  distant 
pNoint  overlooking  the  field.  This  method  of 
signaling,  modified  by  the  resources  of 
science,  has  been  lately  introduced  into  the 
English  service,  and  used  both  in  India  and 
Southern  Africa.  A  concave  mirror  is  used, 
and  an  artificial  light  replaces  the  sun  when 
he  is  absent.  The  metnod  has  been  called 
heliography. 

Lc^p-holed  Galleries.  Are  vaulted  pas- 
sages or  casemates,  usually  placed  behind 
the  counterscarp  revetment,  and  behind  the 
gorges  of  detached  works,  having  holes 
pierced  through  the  walls,  to  enable  the  de- 
fenders to  bring  a  musketry  fire  from  unseen 
positions  upon  the  assailants  in  the  ditch, 
lioop-holes,  however,  are  not  confined  to 
galleries.  In  modern  fortifications,  the  re- 
vetments, both  scarp  and  counterscarp,  are 
very  generally  pierc^kl  for  musketry  fire. 
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Loop-holes.  Apertures  in  a  wall  or  stock- 
ade, through  whicn  a  fire  of  musketry  may 
be  directedon  the  exterior  ground. 

Loose.  Not  close  or  compact.  "With 
horse  and  chariots  ranked  in  loose  array." 

Loosen,  To.  To  open  ranks  or  files  from 
close  order.  To  loosen  is,  in  fact,  to  lose 
that  firm  continuity  of  line  or  perpendicular 
adherence,  which  constitutes  the  true  basis 
of  military  operations.  The  lock-step  was 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting 
the  mischievous  effects  of  loose  marching, 
but  it  produced  a  greater  inconvenience,  and 
has  therefore  been  laid  aside ;  the  equal  pace 
and  marked  time  correct  both. 

Loot.  An  Sast  Indian  term  for  plunder 
or  pillage. 

Looties,  or  Lootees.  An  East  Indian 
term  for  a  body  of  irregular  horsemen,  who 
plunder  and  lay  waste  the  country,  and 
naraas  the  enemy  in  their  march. 

Lootjrwallow.  An  East  Indian  term  of 
the  same  import  as  looties, 

Lorarii.  Among  the  Romans,  officers 
whose  business  it  was,  with  whips  and 
scoui^pes,  to  compel  the  gladiators  to  engage. 
The  lorarii  also  punished  slaves  who  dis- 
obeyed their  masters. 

Lorca.  A  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Murcia,  on  the  Cornera.  This  town  is 
remarkable  in  history  as  having  been  the 
key  of  Murcia  during  the  Moorish  wars ; 
being  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Granada, 
it  was  oAen  taken  and  retaken.    It  suffered 

freatly  from  military  violence  during  the 
'rench  occupation  in  1810. 

Lord-Lieutenant.  In  Great  Britain  the 
lord*lieutenant  of  a  county  is  a  permanent 
provincial  governor  appointed  by  the  sover- 
eign by  patent  under  tne  great  seal.  He  is 
the  permanent  local  representative  of  the 
crown,  who,  on  the  occasion  of  an  invasion 
or  rebellion,  has  power  to  raise  the  militia, 
form  regiments,  troops,  and  companies,  and 
eive  commissions  to  officers.  He  is  also  the 
head  of  the  magistracy,  the  militia,  and  the 
yeomanry ;  he  nominates  officers  of  militia 
and  volunteers,  and  is  the  chief  executive 
authority. 

Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  viceroy 
or  deputy  of  the  sovereign,  to  whom  the 
government  of  Ireland  is  committed.  The 
office  has  existed  from  a  remote  period,  the 
appointment  having  been  made  under  differ- 
ent designations.  The  lord-lieutenant  is 
appointed  under  the  great  seal  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  bears  the  sword  of  state  as 
the  symbol  of  his  viceregal  office.  He  has 
the  control  of  the  police,  and  may  issue  or- 
ders to  the  genettil  commanding  the  troops 
for  the  support  of  the  civil  authority,  the 
protection  of  the  public,  the  defense  of  the 
Kingdom,  and  the  suppression  of  insurrec- 
tion. He  also  has  the  power  to  confer 
knighthood. 

Loreto,  or  Loretto.  A  fortified  city  of 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Macerata,  situated 
14  miles  southeast  from  Ancona.  This  place 
was  taken  by  the  French  in  1797. 


Lorica.  A  cuirass,  or  coat  of  mail  worn 
by  the  Roman  soldiers,  was  made  of  various 
materials.  The  ordinary  kind  consisted  of 
a  skin,  or  a  piece  of  strong  linen  covered 
with  small  plates  of  iron,  which  resembled 
both  in  their  shape  and  in  their  manner  of 
overlapping  each  other  the  scales  of  a  ser- 
pent or  fish.  Sometimes  cuirasses  or  hau- 
Derks,  composed  entirely  of  iron  rings  linked 
.toother,  were  worn  by  the  Roman  hmtati. 
A  less  flexible  but  more  impervious  defense 
was  the  cuirass  made  of  hard  leather  or  of 
metal,  and  consisting  of  two  parts  (the  one 
covering  the  breast  and  abdomen,  and  the 
other  the  back),  united  by  hinges  and  leath- 
ern thongs. 

Lorraine  (Ger.  Loihringen),  A  former 
extensive  province  of  France,  included  in 
the  departments  of  Yosffes,  Meurthe,  Moselle, 
and  Meuse.  Under  tne  Romans  it  formed 
part  of  the  Belgic  division  of  Gaul,  and  was 
afterwards  united  to  the  empire  of  Charle- 
magne. It  subsequently  became  a  duchy, 
and  passed  into  possession  of  the  dukes  of  the 
house  of  Austria.  In  1836  it  was  ceded  to 
Stanislas,  ex-king  of  Poland,  and  after  his 
death  passed  to  the  crown  of  France,  from 
which  it  was  wrested  by  the  Germans  at  the 
close  of  the  Franco-German  war,  May  10, 
1871. 

Los  Angeles.  A  city,  the  capital  of  a 
county  of  the  same  name,  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, about  850  miles  southeast  of  San 
Francisco.  It  was  captured  from  the  Mexi- 
cans by  the  combined  forces  of  Gen.  Kearney 
and  Commodore  Stockton  in  1846. 

Loss.  Killed,  wounded,  and  captured 
persons,  or  captured  property. 

Losses.  In  the  British  army  there  is  a 
regular  provision  made  for  indemnification 
for  losses  by  fire,  by  shipwreck,  in  action 
with  the  enemy,  by  capture  at  sea,  by  de- 
struction or  capture  of  a  public  store-house, 
by  the  destruction  of  articles  or  horses,  to 
prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  etc.  In  the  United  States,  it  would 
seem  Just  that  Congress  should  establish 
some  general  rule  regulating  such  matters. 
The  principle  of  settling  all  such  claims  by 
special  legislation  cannot  but  bear  hardly  on 
a  number  of  individuals,  and  also  probably 
in  the  end  imposes  greater  burdens  upon  the 
treasunr. 

Loudon.  A  parish  of  Ay  rshi  re,  Scotland, 
4  miles  east  from  Kilmarnock.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood, at  Loudon  Hall,  Bruce,  with  nis 
forces,  encountered  the  troops  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  in  1807. 

X^udon-hill.    See  Drumcloo. 

Louis,  or  Knights  of  St.  Louis.  The 
name  of  a  military  order  in  France,  insti- 
tuted by  Louis  XlV.  in  1698.  Their  collars 
were  of  a  flame  color,  and  passed  from  left 
to  right.  The  king  was  always  grand 
master. 

Louisburg.  A  famous  fortress  built  by 
the  French  soon  after  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
(1718)  upon  the  eastern  coast  of  Cape  Breton 
Island.    Since  the  existence  of  so  strong  a 
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Slace  threatened  the  colonial  and  English 
sheries,  it  was  determined  in  1746  by  the 
Legislature  of  Massachusetts  Bay  (France 
and  Great  Britain  being  then  at  war)  to 
strike  a  blow  at  the  town.  Accordingly,  a 
force  of  colonists  consisting  of  8250  Massa- 
chusetts militia,  aided  by  616  men  from  Con- 
necticut and  804  from  New  Hampshire,  set 
sail  in  100  vessels,  and  landed  near  the  town, 
April  80,  1745.  An  active  but  irregular 
siege  (though  the  men  were  without  tents 
and  the  proper  means  of  conducting  such 
operations)  was  terminated  June  17,  1745, 
by  the  capitulation  of  the  French  under 
Duchambon.  But  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  (1748)  gave  back  all  Cape  Breton 
to  France.  The  town  was  invested  in  1768 
by  Gkn.  Amherst  with  14,000  British  troops, 
20  line  ships,  18  frigates  and  other  vessels. 
After  a  tremendous  bombardment,  which 
quite  destroyed  the  town,  and  breached  the 
walls  badly,  the  garrison  and  French  fleet 
surrendered  July  26,  1758.  The  English 
overthrew  the  fortiflcations  at  an  expense  of 
150,000.  The  first  cost  was  one  hundred 
times  that  sum. 

'  Louisiana.  One  of  the  Southern  or  Gulf 
States  of  the  United  States,  lying  between 
Arkansas  and  Mississippi  on  the  north  and 
east,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  and 
Texas  on  the  west  The  country  was  vis- 
ited by  La  Salle,  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi  discovered  in  1691,  and  though 
Iberville  attempted  to  found  a  colony  in 
1699,  his  efforts  were  not  successful.  The 
country  was  transferred  to  Spain  by  France 
in  1762;  restored  to  France  in  1800;  and 
purchased  by  the  United  States  in  1803. 
That  part  of  the  Territory  now  known  as 
the  State  of  that  name  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  in  1812,  and  was  within  three 
years  afterwards  the  scene  of  the  great  battle 
of  New  Orleans,  fought  January  8,  1815, 
between  the  British  troops  under  Gen.  Pak- 
enham,  and  the  Americans  under  Gren.  Jack- 
son, in  which  the  former  were  defeated  with 
great  loss.  The  State  seceded,  and  was  the 
theatre  of  many  important  events  during 
the  civil  war  (1861-66). 

Loup  des  Ancient  (Fr.).  Was  an  iron 
instrument,  made  in  the  shape  of  a  tenaille, 
by  means  of  which  they  grappled  the  bat- 
tering-rams, and  broke  them  in  the  middle. 

Louviers.  A  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Eure,  si^ated  on  the  Eure. 
It  was  sacked  both  by  Edward  III.  and 
Henry  V.  of  England. 

Lover's  War.  In  French  history,  a  name 
given  to  a  civil  war  in  the  year  1580,  durine 
tne  reign  of  Henry  IV.  It  was  so  called 
because  it  arose  from  the  jealousies  and  rival- 
ries of  the  leaders,  who  were  invited  to  meet 
at  the  palace  of  the  queen-mother. 

Loyalist.  A  person  who  adheres  to  his 
sovereign,  or  to  the  constituted  authority ; 
especially  one  who  maintains  his  allegiance 
to  his  prince  or  government,  and  defends  his 
cause  in  times  of  revolt. 

Lozenge.   In  heraldry,  a  charge  generally 


enumerated  among  the  sub-ordinaries,  in 
the  shape  of  a  raombus  placed  with  the 
acute  angles  at  top  and  bottom.  The  hori- 
zontal diameter  must  be  at  least  equal  to  the 
sides,  otherwise  it  is  not  a  lozenge,  but  a 
ftiail.  The  term  lozengy  is  applied  to  a  field 
divided  by  diagonal  lines  crossing  one  an- 
other at  regular  intervals,  so  as  to  form  a 
diamond  pattern,  the  compartments  being 
of  alternate  tinctures. 

Lubeck.  One  of  the  three  cities  of  the 
Gkrman  empire,  situated  on  the  river  Trave, 
about  14  miles  from  the  Baltic.  Lubeck  has 
existed  since  the  11th  centurv^  and  received 
important  privileges  from  the  German  em- 
perors in  the  12th  century,  which  were  con- 
firmed bv  the  Danes,  into  whose  power  it 
fell  in  1^1.  It  was  declared  a  free  city  of 
the  empire  in  1226,  and  thereafter  main- 
tained its  independence  ag^ainst  the  Danes, 
and  joined  the  other  towns  in  the  great  Han- 
seatic  League  (which  see).  With  the  de- 
cline of  the  Hanseatic  League,  it  lost  its  his- 
toric importance,  but  continued  to  fiourish 
as  an  inaependent  city,  till  it  was  taken  and 

flundered  by  Uie  French,  November  6, 1806. 
n  1810  it  was  incorporated  with  the  French 
empire,  and  in  1818  the  Russians  compelled 
the  French  to  deliver  it  to  its  rightful  own- 
ers ;  but  the  French  again  occupied  it,  until 
it  was  liberated  by  Sweden.  In  1871  it  was 
annexed  to  the  German  empire. 

Lubny,  or  Lubnu.  A  town  of  European 
Russia,  government  of  Poltava,  or  Pultowa, 
on  the  Sulla.  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  be- 
sieged this  place  for  a  considerable  time,  but 
he  did  not  succeed  in  taking  it. 

Lubricant.  A  greasy  substance  or  mix- 
ture of  substances  placed  on  the  surface  or 
in  the  cannelures  ot  bullets  to  lessen  friction 
in  the  bore.  Bayberry  tallow,  beeswax, 
Japan  wax,  stearine,  graphite,  soapstone, 
etc.,  are  some  of  the  substances  used. 

Lucanians.  A  warlike  people  of  South- 
ern Italy ;  defeated  Alexander  of  Epirus  at 
Pandosia,  882  B.C. ;  were  subdued  by  the 
Romans,  227 ;  revolted  after  the  battle  of 
Cannse,  216 ;  were  reduced  by  Scipio,  201 ; 
again  revolted,  90 ;  admitted  as  Roman  citi- 
zens in  88. 

Luceria  (now  Lucera),  Sometimes  called 
Nuceria,  a  town  in  Apulia,  on  the  borders  of 
Samnium.  In  the  war  between  Rome  and 
Samnium,  it  was  taken  by  the  Samnites, 
321  B.C.,  add  next  by  the  Romans,  819 ;  but 
having  revolted  to  the  Samnites  in  814,  all 
the  inhabitants  were  massacred  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  their  place  supplied  by  Roman 
colonists. 

Lucknow  (Hind.  Laksmanavate).  A  dty 
of  British  India,  capital  of  Oude,  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Goomty,  610  miles 
from  Calcutta.  In  1857,  during  the  Indian 
mutiny,  this  place  was  besi^ed  by  the  rebels, 
but  was  bravely  defended  by  the  troops 
under  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  and  aflerwards 
by  Gens.  Outram  and  Havelock.  The  long- 
suffering  troops  and  English  residents  were 
finally  relieved  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who 
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then  effected  one  of  the  mo6t  masterly  re- 
treats on  record  in  the  annals  of  Indian  war- 
fare. The  British  regained  possession  of  it 
in  1858. 

Lucon.  A  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Vend^j  situated  on  the  edge  of  a 
marshy  plain.  The  Kepuhlicans  sustained 
a  defeat  under  the  walls  of  Lucon  in  1708| 
and  the  insurgent  Yendeans  besieged  the 
place  some  months  afterwards,  but  without 
success. 

Ludlow.  A  municipal  and  Parliamentary 
borough  of  Englaod,  in  the  county  of  Salop, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Gorve  and  Teme. 
The  castle,  now  a  magnificent  ruin,  was  at 
one  time  one  of  the  most  important  strong- 
holds against  the  Welsh. 

Lugo.  A  town  of  Italy,  in  the  province 
of  Ravenna.  It  was  sacked  and  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  the  French  in  1796. 

Lugs.  The  ears  of  a  bombshell,  to  which 
the  hooks  are  applied  in  lifting  it. 

Luncarty.  A  village  of  Scotland,  4  miles 
north  from  Perth,  where  the  Danes  were 
defeated  in  990  by  Kenneth  III. 

Lundy's  Lane,  Battle  of.  Called  also  the 
battle  of  Niagara,  and  of  Bridgewater,  was 
fought  on  the  Canadian  frontier  within  sight 
and  hearing  of  the  Falls,  July  25,  1814.  In 
this  contest  the  American  troops,  numbering 
about  4500,  commanded  by  Gen.  Brown, 
succeeded,  after  a  d^isplay  of  desperate  valor 
and  perseverance,  m  repulsing  about  mid- 
night a  body  of  7000  British,  and  capturing 
one  of  their  generals,  Riall,  and  7  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  losses  on  both  sides  were 
nearly  equal  (about  850  kill^,  wounded,  and 
missing).  During  the  nieht  the  Americans 
fell  back  to  Chippewa,  being  unable  to  con- 
vey their  trophies  with  them  for  want  of 
means  of  transportation,  and  in  the  rooming 
when  they  advanced  to  Bridgewater  Mills 
they  found  the  enemy  again  occupying  the 
battle-ground,  in  possession  of  their  captured 
cannon,  and  havine  been  reinforced  too 
strong  to  be  again  dislodged.  The  Ameri- 
cans thus  lost  all  the  substantial  fruits  of 
the  victory. 

Lunge  (a  corruption  of  allonge).  A  pass 
or  thrust  with  a  sword;  a  shove  wiUi  a 
boarding-pike. 

Lunette.  A  field-work  consisting  of  two 
£ices  forming  a  salient  angle,  or  one  pro- 
jecting towards  the  enemy,  and  two  flanks 
parallel,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  capital  or  im- 
aginary line  bisecting  the  salient  angle.  In 
shape  it  is  like  the  gable  end  of  a  house. 
It  IS  intended  for  the  defense  of  avenues, 
farm-houses,  bridges,  and  the  curtains  of 
field-works. 

Lunette.  An  iron  ring  at  the  end  of  the 
trail  of  a  field-piece,  which  is  placed  oyer 
the  pintle-hook  of  the  limber  in  limbering 
up  tne  gun.  The  term  is  aUo  applied  to  the 
hole  through  an  iron  plate  on  the  under  side 
of  the  stock  of  a  siege-piece,  into  which 
the  pintle  of  the  limSar  passes  when  the 
piece  is  limbered. 

Lunettons.    A  smaller  sort  of  lunettes. 


Lun^ville.  A  well-built  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Meurthe.     The 

Salace  was  for  many  years  the  residence  of 
tanislas,  king  of  Poland.  The  first  treaty 
of  Austria  and  the  French  republic  was 
signed  in  this  town  in  1801. 

Lunge.  In  fencing  and  bayonet  exerc^sci 
an  extended  thrust. 

Lunt.  The  match-cord  used  for  firing 
cannon. 

Luaitania.  A  district  of  ancient  His- 
pania,  considered  in  its  original  meaning  as 
the  country  of  the  Lusitani.  It  now  com- 
prises Portugal  south  of  the  river  Douro, 
and  a  large  number  of  provinces  in  Spain. 
The  Lusitanians,  especially  those  that  in- 
habited the  mountains,  were  much  addicted 
to  plunder,  were  the  bravest  of  all  the 
Iberians,  and  offered  most  resistance  to  the 
Romans. 

Lustration  (Lat.  lustraiio).  Sacrifices  or 
ceremonies  by  which  the  ancients  purified 
their  cities,  fields,  armies,  or  people,  defiled 
by -any  crime  or  impurity.  Tnere  wei'e  sev- 
eral ways  of  performing  lustration,  viz.,  by 
fire,  by  sulphur,  by  water,  and  by  air.  The 
Roman  people  underwent  a  lustration  in  the 
Campus  Hartius,  after  the  census,  which  was 
taken  every  Hvq  years  {lustrum)^  had  been 
completed.  In  the  armies,  some  chosen 
soldiers,  crowned  with  laurel,  led  the  vic- 
tims— a  cow,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull — ^thrice 
round  the  army  ranged  in  battle-array  in 
the  field  of  Mars,  to  which  deity  the  victims 
were  subseauently  sacrificed,  after  many  im- 
precations had  been  invoked  upon  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Romans.  The  Gothic  kings 
abolished  these  ceremonies  when  they  be- 
came masters  of  Rome. 

Lutter.  A  town  of  Germany,  28  miles 
southwest  from  Brunswick,  in  the  Hartz 
district.  Christian  IV.,  king  of  Denmark, 
was  defeated  near  this  town  by  Tilly  in 
1626. 

Lutxen.  A  small  town  of  Prussia,  prov- 
ince  of  Saxony,  famous  for  two  great  battles 
fought  in  its  vicinity.  The  first  took  place 
on  Sfovember  16, 1682,  between  the  Swedish 
army  under  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  the 
Imperialists  under  Wallenstein;  Gustavus 
Adolphus  was  killed,  but  the  victory  was 
flcained  by  the  Swedes.  The  second  great 
battle  was  fought  on  May  2,  1818,  some- 
what  farther  to  the  south,  at  the  village  of 
Grdhzgorschen.  It  was  the  first  great  con- 
flict of  the  united  Russian  and  Prussian 
armies  with  the  army  of  Napoleon  in  that 
decisive  campaign.  The  allies  gained  at 
first  great  successes ;  but  the  French  were 
left  in  possession  of  the  field  at  the  close  of 
the  day. 

Luxemburg.  The  capital  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Luxemburg,  situated  on  the  Else,  or 
Alzette.  The  Spaniards,  Austrians,  French, 
and  Dutch,  who  successively  held  possession 
of  the  town,  so  increased  and  strengthened 
its  fortifications  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century  it  was  considered  to  be,  with 
the  exception  of  Gibraltar,  the  strongest 
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In  1867  it  was  declared 


Hungarian  light  in- 


fortress  in  Europe, 
neutral  ground. 

Lycaniens  {Fr.). 
fantry  are  so  called. 

Lydda.  An  ancient  town  of  Palestine, 
which  stood  in  the  fertile  plain  of  Sharon, 
about  9  miles  from  Joppa.  It  was  rebuilt 
by 'Hadrian,  and  its  name  changed  to  DiosO' 
polls f  *'  the  city  of  Zeus."  It  was  destroyed 
Dy  a  Mongol  tribe  in  1271.  The  modern 
village  of  Ludd  occupies  its  site. 

Lycra,  Out-.    See  Out-ltkrs. 

Lying.  To  be  actually  stationed  or  quar- 
tered in  a  given  place.  In-lying  and  out- 
lying pickets.    See  Picket. 

Lying  Out  of  Quarters.  See  Appendix, 
Articlxs  of  War,  81. 

Lyman  Gun.  See  Multi-charoe  Guns. 

L,yon,  or  Lord  Lyon  King-at-Arms. 
The  chief  heraldic  officer  for  Scotland,  whose 
title  is  derived  from  the  lion  rampant  in  the 
royal  escutcheon.  The  Scottish  king-at- 
arms  has,  unlike  his  brother-kings  of  Eng- 
land, from  an  early  period  exercised  juris- 
diction independently  of  the  constable  and 
marshal,  holding  office  directly  from  the 
sovereign  by  commission  under  the  Great 
Seal.  In  early  times  he  was  occasionally 
designated  the  Lord  Lyon;  but  the  now 


Erevalent  custom  of  so  calling  him  seems  to 
ave  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that, 
since  1796,  the  office  has  been  held  by  a 
peer.  According  to  Nesbet,  the  Lyon  has 
precedence  of  all  knights  and  gentlemen 
not  being  officers  of  state,  or  senators  of  the 
College  of  Justice.  Since  the  Union,  he  has 
ranked  next  to  Garter;  Clarencieux  and 
Norroy  follow;  then  Ulster;  but  it  has 
sometimes  been  maintained  that  within  Ire- 
land, Ulster  has  place  next  after  Lyon.  The 
Lyon  is  king-at-arms  to  ,the  order  of  the 
ThisUe. 

Lyons,  or  Lyon  (anc.  Lugdunum).  A 
city  of  Fi^noe,  capital  of  the  department  of 
the  Rh6ne,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Rhdne  and  Sa6ne.  A  Roman  oolony  is  said 
to  have  been  established  here  in  43  B.C. 
The  city  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  time 
of  Seneca,  but  was  shortly  after  restored  by 
Nero  to  its  former  splendor.  It  was  plun- 
dered and  again  burnt  by  the  soldiers  of 
Septimius  Severus,  after  the  defeat  of  Albi- 
nus  near  it  in  197  a.d.  In  1798,  the  city 
having  refused  to  submit  to  the  Convention, 
sustained  a  memorable  siege  from  August 
8  to  October  9,  on  which  date  it  was  taken, 
and  suffered  severely  at  the  hands  of  the 
republicans. 


I  mn  I 


M. 


McAllister,  Port.  A  formidable  case- 
mated  earthwork,  with  bombproofs,  mount- 
ing 9  guns,  on  Genesis  Point,  about  6  miles 
aTOve  the  mouth  of  Great  Ogeechee  River, 
Georgia,  which  was  erected  by  the  Confed- 
erates during  the  civil  war.  On  January 
27,  1868,  it  was  attacked  by  the  ironclad 
*'  Montauk,"  under  the  command  of  Capt. 
John  L.  Worden,  three  gunboats,  and  a 
mortar-schooner ;  but  after  a  bombardment 
of  many  hours'  duration,  they  failed  to  re- 
duce it.  Another  attack  was  made  with 
like  results  on  February  1,  the  <^  Montauk" 
again  participating  in  it.  A  third  attack 
was  made  on  March  8,  and  after  a  bombard- 
ment of  eight  hours  by  a  fleet  of  ironclad 
monitors  and  mortar-schooners,  under  the 
command  of  Capt.  Drayton,  they  again 
failed  to  reduce  it.  After  the  naval  attacks 
the  fort  received  additions  in  armament  and 
Mirrison,  and  in  1864  comprised  three  half- 
bastions  and  two  curtains,  mounted  21  guns, 
several  of  which  were  8-1  nch  and  10-inch 
pieces,  and  was  garrisoned  by  260  men.  On 
December  18,  1864,  it  was  taken  by  assault 
by  a  division  of  Gen.  Sherman's  army  under 
Gen.  Hazen,  and  its  entire  garrison  and 
stores  captured.    Communication  by  water 


being  thus  opened,  the  capture  of  Savannah 
followed  on  December  21. 

Macadamized.  A  term  applied  to  roads 
covered  with  broken  stone, — from  McAdam, 
a  Scotch  engineer,  who  first  introduced  this 
method  of  road-making. 

Macana.  The  war-club  of  the  South 
American  Indians. 

Macassar,  or  Mankasser.  The  chief  set- 
tlement of  the  Dutch  in  the  island  of  Celebes, 
and  is  defended  by  Fort  Rotterdam.  I u  1810 
it  surrendered  to  the  British,  but  was  restored 
to  the  Dutchjn  1814. 

Maccabees.  A  family  of  patriotic  Jews, 
who  commenced  their  career  auring  the  per- 
secutions of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  167  B.C., 
when  Mattathias,  a  priest,  resisted  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  governor.  His  son,  Judas  Mac- 
cabsBUS,  defeated  the  Syrians  in  three  battles, 
166  and  165  B.C.,  but  fell  in  an  ambush,  161 
B.C.  His  brother  Jonathan  made  a  league 
with  the  Romans  and  Lacedssmonians,  and 
after  an  able  administration  was  treacher- 
ously killed  at  Ptolemais  by  Tryphon,  148 
B.C.  His  brother  and  successor,  Simon,  was 
also  murdered.  The  history  of  the  Macca- 
bees is  contained  in  five  books  bearing  that 
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Mace.  A  strong,  abort,  wooden  staff,  with 
a  spiked  metal  ban  for  a  head.  It  was  a  fa- 
vorite weapon  with  knights,  with  the  caValnr 
immediately  succeeding  them,  and  at  all 
times  with  fighting  priests,  whom  a  canon  of 
the  church  forbade  to  wield  the  sword.  No 
atmor  could  resist  the  force  of  a  well-deliv- 
ered blow  fVom  the  mace.  The  mace  is 
-now  borne  before  magistrates  as  an  ensign 
of  authority. 

Macedonia.  Ancientiv  the  name  of  a 
country  lying  north  of  Thessalv,  which  was 
originally  of  small  extent.  The  history  of 
Macedonia  is  involved  in  much  obscurity 
till  about  490  B.C.,  when  the  Persians  sul)- 
dued  it,  so  that  the  Macedonian  king,  Alex- 
ander I.,  was  compelled  to  take  part  with 
Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Qreece.  It  again 
regained  its  independence  upon  the  retreat 
of  the  Persians  after  the  battle  of  Platsea  in 
479  B.C.  After  a  period  of  civil  wars  Philip 
II.  ascended  the  torone  in  859  B.C.,  and  his 
son  Alexander  III.,  sumamed  Alexander 
the  Great,  brought  half  the  then  known 
world  under  his  empire ;  but  after  his  death 
the  Macedonian  empire  was  broken  up,  and, 
at  the  end  of  a  period  of  twenty-two  years 
of  incessant  wars,  formed  into  four  principal 
kingdoms  under  his  greatest  generals.  Ma- 
cedonia itself  fell  to  the  lot  of  Antipater, 
after  whose  death  ensued  another  period  of 
civil  wars  and  contests  for  the  throne.  The 
Macedonians  were  defeated  by  the  Romans 
in  the  great  battle  of  Cynocephal»,  197  B.C., 
and  their  countrv  became^subject  to  the  Ro- 
man power.  After  the  time  of  Constantine 
the  country  was  ravaged  by  Slavic  tribes, 
and  by  the  7th  century  the  old  semi-Greek 
Macedonians  were  extinct,  and  in  the  latter 
ages  of  the  Byzantine  empire  their  place  was 
supplied  by  colonies  from  Asia,  many  of 
them  of  Turkish  descent. 

Macedonian  Pike,  or  Saritsa.  A  spear 
or  lance  of  great  length  used  in  warfare  by 
the  Greeks. 

Macerata.  A  town  of  Central  Italv,  in 
a  province  (formerly  a  del^ation)  oi  the 
same  name,  situated  on  an  eminence  between 
the  rivers  Potenza  and  Chienti,  21  miles 
southwest  of  Ancona.  The  place  was  taken 
by  assault  and  sacked  by  the  French,  in 
1799. 

Machete  (Sp.),  A  large,  heavy  knife  re- 
sembling a  broadsword,  often  2  or  8  feet  in 
length,  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  Spanish 
America  as  a  hatchet,  to  cut  their  way 
through  thickets,  and  for  various  other  pur- 
poses. 

Machicolation.  The  act  of  hurling  mis- 
siles or  pouring  various  burning  or  melted 
substances  upon  assailants  through  machi- 
colations. 

Machicolations.  The  apertures  between 
the  corbels  or  brackets  supporting  a  pro- 
jecting parapet;  the  term  is  applied  also  to 
the  parapets.  The  apertures  are  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  projectiles  to  be  hurled 
at  an  enemy  when  he  approaches  near  the 
wall,  as  in  scaling,  undermining,  etc.    Such 


defenses  are  very  common  in  castellated  ar- 
chitecture, especially  over  gateways,  towers, 
etc. 

Machicoulis.  The  same  as  machicola- 
tion. 

Machine  Guns.    See  Battbrt  Guns. 

Machine,  Infernal.  This  term  has  been 
applied  to  various  deadly  contrivances,  for 
instance,  to  the  battery  gun  with  which  the 
attempt  to  assassinate  £oui8  Philippe  was 
made,  as  well  as  to  the  devices  used  on  sim- 
ilar historical  occasions ;  also  to  the  fire-ship 
used  by  the  English  at  St.  Malo.  This  was 
a  three-decker  charged  with  powder  on  the 
first  deck;  shells,  carcasses,  etc.,  on  the 
second;  and  with  barrels  filled  with  com- 
bustibles on  the  third;  the  gun-deck  was 
covered  with  old  guns  overloaded.  It  was 
intended  to  destroy  ships,  bridges,  etc. 

Machines,  Artillery.    See  Implemeitts. 

Machines  of  War,  Ancient.  Under  this 
head  is  comprehended  every  kind  of  machine 
or  engine  made  use  of  before  the  invention 
of  gunpowder,  for  overthrowing,  destroy- 
ing, and  burning  the  defenses  of  an  enemy. 
They  were  of  three  kinds, — the  first  for  pro- 
jecting arrows,  darts,  stones,  javelins,  and 
.fire-arrows;  the  second  for  battering  and 
breaching  walls,  etc. ;  and  the  third  for  cov- 
ering the  troops  thus  engaged.  They  are 
as  follows : 

MusculCj  arbalestj  balliata,  belfry^  belier, 
(See  appropriate  headings.) 

Bricole^  machine  for  projecting  quarrels 
or  darts. 

CarreaUy  eaiapulta  (which  see). 

Chat  J  or  cat,  a  covered  shed,  occasionally 
fixed  on  wheels,  for  protecting  soldiers  em- 
ployed in  filling  up  the  ditch,  preparing  the 
way  for  the  helepole,  or  wooaen  tower,  ^or 
for  mining  the  wall. 

Chat  echinCf  prickly  cat,  beam  bristling 
with  oaken  teeth,  for  the  defense  of  a  town, 
by  being  let  down  on  the  besiegers. 

CorbeaUf  long  pole  armed  with  a  strong 
iron  harpoon  or  scythe  at  one  end,  sus- 
pended in  a  ftame  placed  on  a  cart;  by 
manoeuvring  the  other  end  they  tore  away 
the  machines  with  which  the  besieged  en- 
deavored to  seize  the  head  of  the  battering- 
ram. 

Corbeau  d  griffe^  pole  with  strong  nippers 
or  pincers,  with  which  any  object  was  seized 
and  lifted  up,  and  afterwards  broken,  if 
possible. 

Couillardf  elidCy  jauclide^  machine  for 
throwing  stones. 

Craneguin,  large  stirruped  cross-bow  or 
latch.     (See  Abbalest.^ 

Espnngalj  falaHmiey  harpe  T which  see). 

Frondihdle,  long  oeam  moving  in  a  ver- 
tical plane  between  two  uprights  on  an  axle 
(not  in  the  middle);  the  longer  arm  was 
provided  with  a  bag  or  case  containing 
stones,  and  sometimes  a  sling;  the  other 
was  heavily  loaded,  the  beam  being  placed 
horizontally,  and  suddenly  disengaffea  ;  the 
weight  on  the  shorter  limb  forced  up  the 
other,  and  projected  the  stones  forward. 
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Helepole»    (See  Hblepolis.) 

Herae,     (See  Hbrsk.) 

Hourdeis,  hurdles  employed  by  the  be- 
fii^ed  to  protect  their  walls  from  the  ma- 
chines of  the  enemy. 

LyonrwiSf  machine  for  defending  a  breach, 
with  a  head  like  a  treble  fleur-de-lis  on 
wheels. 

Mangona^  machine  similar  to  the  ballistai 
generic  term  signifying  all  kinds  of  ma- 
chines. 

Mangonel^  diminutive  of  the  above,  ap- 
plied to  small  machines. 

For  the  following  machines  of  war,  see 
appropriate  headings:  Maktelbt,  Mamu- 

BALLISTE,     MaTAFUNDA,     MaTB-QEIFFON, 

MucHBTTA,  Onaorb,  Plttteus,  Polibole, 

RlBAUDEQUIK,  SAMBUQUE,   ScORPION,  Ta- 

RiiRE,  Testube,  Tolenon,  Trebuchet, 
Trepibd,  Vione,  Vireton. 

Maciejovice.  Near  Warsaw,  Poland. 
Here  the  Poles  were  totally  defeated,  and 
their  general,  Kosciusko,  taken  prisoner, 
October  10,  1794,  after  a  murderous  action. 
Kosciusko  strenuously  endeavored  to  pre- 
vent the  junction  of  the  Russian  and  the 
Austrian  armies. 

Mackay  Gun.  This  gun  is  made  of 
wrought  iron,  and  distinguished  from  the 
"Whitworth  and  Lancaster  guns  by  the  fol- 
lowing characteristics :  The  Whitworth  has 
a  hexagonal  bore  in  a  tube  of  homogeneous 
iron,  strengthened  with  hoops  forced  on  by 
hydraulic  pressure;  the  Lancaster  is  without 
grooves,  but  the  bore  is  oval ;  the  Mackay 
has  numerous  grooves,  but  the  projectile 
does  not,  as  in  other  guns,  fit  into  them,  its 
rotation  being  imparted  by  the  rush  of  gases 
through  the  spiral  grooves  around  it.  In 
every  case  the  groove  or  oval  takes  one  turn, 
or 'portion  of  a  turn,  within  the  gun. 

Mackinaw,  or  Mackinac.  Formerly 
called  Michilimackinac,  <*  the  great  turtle." 
A  town  and  fort  on  an  island  of  the  same 
name  in  Lake  Huron,  about  820  miles  by 
water  north-northwest  of  Detroit,  Mich.  It 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  on  the 
conquest  of  Canada  from  the  French ;  but 
the  Indians  in  its  neighborhood  remained 
hostile  to  their  new  masters.  The  fort  was 
captured  by  a  ruse,  and  the  inhabitants  mas- 
sacred by  the  Chippewas  under  Pontiac, 
June  4,  1768.  It  was  again  garrisoned  by 
the  British  in  the  following  year.  The 
island  came  into  possession  of  the  United 
States  in  1796,  and  was  captured  by  the 
British  and  Indians  July  17,  1812.  The 
Americans  attempted  its  recapture,  August 
14,  1814,  but  without  success. 

Macrones.  A  powerful  and  warlike  Cau- 
casian people  on  the  northeastern  shore  of 
the  Pontus  Euxinus. 

Madagascar.  An  island  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  situated  at  some  distance  from  the 
east  coast  of  Africa,  being  separated  from 
that  continent  by  the  channel  of  Mozam- 
bique. The  French  formed  several  settle- 
ments in  different  parts  of  the  island  in 
1665,  but  they  were  repeatedly  driven  t>ut 


by  the  natives.  The  English  were  also 
driven  out  of  the  island  in  1886,  and  the  old 
system  of  Fetichism  was  restored.  Mada- 
gascar is  at  present  governed  by  Ranavalona, 
a  Christian. 

Made.  A  professional  term  for  having 
obtained  a  commission,  or  bein^  promoted. 

Madras.  Called  by  the  natives  Chenna- 
patam,  a  maritime  citv  and  fortress  of  Brit- 
ish India,  and  capital  of  the  presidency  of 
the  same  name.  It  was  taken  by  the  Fr^ich 
in  1744 ;  restored  to  the  English  at  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1749,  and  was  vainly 
besieged  by  the  French  under  Lally,  Decem- 
ber, 1758-59.  It  is  now  considered  one  of 
the  strongest  fortresses  in  India. 

Madrid.  The  capital  of  Spain,  in  New 
Castile,  on  the  left  oank  of  tne  river  Man- 
zanares.  It  is  mentioned  in  history  as  Maje" 
ritj  a  Moorish  castle.  Madrid  was  sacked 
by  the  Moors  in  1109;  retaken  and  fortified 
by  Henry  III.  about  1400;  taken  by  Lord 
Galway  in  1706;  and  by  the  French  in 
March,  1808.  The  citizens  of  Madrid  at- 
tempted to  expel  the  French,  and  were  de- 
feated with  much  slaughter,  May  2,  1808; 
the  French  were  compelled  to  retire,  but  the 
place  was  retaken  iy  them  December  2, 
1808,  and  retained  until  Wellington  and  his 
anny  entered  it,  August  12,  1812. 

Madders.  Are  long  planks  of  broad 
wood,  used  for  supporting  the  earth  in 
mining,  carrying  on  a  sap,  making  coffers, 
caponiers,  galleries,  and  for  various  other 
purposes  at  a  siege ;  also  to  cover  the  mouth 
of  petards  after  thev  are  loaded,  and  are 
fixed  with  the  petards  to  the  gates  or  other 
places  designea  to  be  forced  open.  When 
the  planks  are  not  strong  enough  they  are 
doubled  with  plates  of  iron. 

Madura.  An  island  of  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago, situated  off  the  northeast  coast  of 
the  island  of  Java,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  narrow  channel.  The  Dutch  in- 
vaded this  island  about  the  year  1747,  and 
made  slaves  of  a  great  number  of  the  inhab- 
itants. 

Maestricht.  A  town  of  Holland,  and 
capital  of  the  province  of  Limburg,  on  the 
Maas,  110  miles  southeast  from  Amsterdam. 
This  town  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1794; 
and  from  1795  till  1814  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  French  department  of  the  Lower 
Meuse. 

Magazine.  A  word  derived  fh>m  the 
Arabic,  makhzan,  *<  store-house,''  means  any 
place  where  stores  are  kept ;  but  as  a  mili- 
tary expression,  it  always  means  a  store- 
house for  powder,  although  arms  may  at 
times  be  kept  in  it.  In  military  structures 
the  magazines  must  be  bomb-proof,  and 
therefore  necessitate  very  thick  walls  ;  they 
must  be  Quite  free  from  damp,  and  should 
admit  sufficient  daylight  to  render  the  use  of 
lanterns  within  generally  unnecessary.  The 
entrance  is  j^rotected  by  shot-proof  traverses, 
lest  an  opening  should  be  forced  by  ricochet 
shots. 

Magazine .  Guns.      Are   breech-loading 
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small-arms  having  a  magazine  capable  of 
holding  several  cartridges  which  may  be  fired 
in  quick  succession, — the  empty  shell  being 
ejected  and  another  cartridge  conveyed  into 
the  breech  fi*om  the  magazine  by  working 
the  mechanism  of  the  piece.  Among  Amer- 
ican magazine  guns,  the  Spencer  was  one 
of  the  first  that  proved  successful,  and  was 
extensively  used  during  the  war  of  the  Be- 
bellion,  1861-65.  The  magazine  was  a  tube 
in  the  stock.  The  Spencer  is  no  longer  made. 
The  Henry  was  a  contemporary,  and  used  a 
tube  under  the  barrel, — this  gun  as  now  im- 
proved is  known  as  the  Winchesters  and  is 
sold  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  The  Ward' 
Burton  and  Hotchkise  have  tubes,  the  first 
under  the  barrel,  the  second  in  the  stock  like 
the  Spencer;  they  are  both  bolt  guns  <i»  to 
breecn  mechanism.  The  Lee  uses  as  a  maga- 
zine a  kind  of  pocket  between  the  stock  and 
barrel.  This  is  readily  detached.  A  gun 
carrying  a  great  number  of  cartridges  is  the 
Bkana^  which  hsus  a  spiral  cartridge-carrier 
in  the  stock.  Other  guns,  the  MeigB  and 
GuUen,  have  been  m^ie  carrying  a  still 
greater  number,  as  many  as  forty  or  fifty,  but 
these  svstems  have  not  met  with  any  con- 
siderable success.    See  Small-arms. 

Magdmla.  A  strong  mountain  fortress  in 
Abyssinia,  which  King  Theodore  held 
against  the  expedition  sent. out  in  1867  by 
the  British  government  for  the  rescue  of 
their  subjects.  In  April,  1867,  this  strong- 
hold was  taken  by  G^n.  Kapier,  for  which 
he  was  created  oaron  of  Magdala.  See 
Abyssinia. 

Magdeburg.  A  fortified  city  of  Prussia, 
in  the  province  of  Saxony,  on  the  Elbe.  It 
was  founded  by  Otto  the  Great  in  the  10th 
century,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  strong- 
est fortresses  in  Germany.  It  suffered  greatly 
during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  when  it  was 
sacked,  and  its  inhabitants  massacred,  under' 
the  direction  of  Tilly.  In  1806  it  was  taken 
by  the  French,  and  annexed  by  them  to  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia ;  but  finally  restored 
to  Aoissia  in  consequence  of  the  downfall  of 
Napoleon  in  1814. 

Magdolum  (in  the  Old  Testament  Af^rtio/). 
A  citv  of  Lower  Egypt,  near  the  northeast- 
ern frontier,  about  12  miles  southwest  of 
Pelusium,  where  Pharaoh  Necho  defeated 
the  Syrians,  according  to  Herodotus. 

Magenta.  A  town  of  Italy,  in  Lombardy , 
15  miles  west  from  Milan.  A  great  battle 
was  fought  here  in  June,  1869,  between  the 
French  and  Austrians,  in  which  the  latter 
were  defeated.  The  French  were  commanded 
by  Gkn.  MacMahon,  who  received  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Magenta. 

Magetobria  (now  Moigie  de  Broxe^  on  the 
Sadne).  A  town  oh  the  western  frontiers  of 
the  Sequani,  near  which  the  Gauls  were  de- 
feated by  the  Germans  shortly  before  Caasar's 
arrival  in  Gaul. 

Magistral  Line.  The  tracing  or  guiding 
line  in  fortification, — the  first  laid  down  on 
the  work  or  on  paper, — and  ft'om  which  the 
position  of  all  the  other  works  is  determined. 


In  field  fortification  the>i^  Mne  of  the 
fmrapet  is  the  magietral ;  in  permanenHop- 
tiflcation  the  eordim  or  coping  of  the  escarp 
wall  is  the  guide. 

Magna  CharU.  The  great  charter,  so 
called,  obtained  by  the  English  barons  from 
King  John  in  1215,  at  Bunny  Meade.  This 
name  is  also  given  to  the  charter  which  was 
granted  to  the  people of^ England  in  the  ninth 
year  of  Henry  III.,  and  confirmed  by  Ed- 
ward I. 

Magnate.  A  person  of  rank  or  dignity ; 
a  grandee  or  nobleman ;  one  of  influence  or 
distinction  in  any  sphere. 

Magnesia  (now  Maniasa),  A  town  of 
Lydia,  usually  mentioned  with  the  addition 
of  ad  Sypilum  (*<at  or  near  Sypilus")  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  Magnesia  on  the  Mteander, 
in  Ionia,  situated  on  the  northwestern  slope 
of  Mount  Sypilus.  It  is  chiefly  celebrated 
in  history  for  the  victory  gained  under  its 
walls  in  190  B.C.  by  the  two  Scipios  over  An- 
tiochus  the  Great,  whereby  tnat  monarch 
was  forever  driven  from  Western  Asia.  The 
town  after  the  victory  of  the  Scipios  sur- 
rendered to  the  Bomans. 

Magnetic.  Pertaining  to  the  magnet; 
possessing  the  properties  of  the  magnet,  or 
corresponding  properties;  as,  a  magnetic 
needle.  Magnetic  needle^  a  slender  bar  of 
steel  magnetized  and  suspended  at  its  centre 
on  a  sharp-pointed  pivot,  so  that  it  may  take 
freely  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  meridian. 
It  constitutes  the  essential  part  of  a  mariner's 
compass. 

Maharajpoor.  A  small  town  in  Hindos- 
tan,  India.  This  place  was  the  key  of  the 
position  of  the  Mabratta  army  on  I>ecember 
29, 1843,  when  the  battle  took  place  between 
them  and  the  British  army  under  Sir  Hugh 
Gough.  The  Mahrattas  were  totally  de- 
feat^. 

Mahe.  A  seaport  in  Hindostan,  India; 
is  a  French  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Mala- 
bar, and  was  taken  possession  of  by  thom  in 
1722 ;  retaken  by  the  British  in  1761 ;  re- 
stored  at  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1768,  but  was 
again  taken  in  1798.  It  was  restored  to  the 
French  in  1815. 

Mahrattas.  A  people  of  Hindoo  THindu) 
race,  inhabiting  Central  India,  soutn  of  the 
Ganges,  from  Gwalior  to  Goa,  and  supposed 
by  many  to  be  the  descendants  of  a  Persian 
or  Nortn  Indian  people.  They  are  first  men- 
tioned in  history  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century.  Under  the  leadership  of  Sevaji,  a 
freebooter  or  adventurer,  they  overran  and 
subdued  a  large  portion  of  the  emperor  of 
Delhi's  territory.  They  subsequently  were 
divided  into  tribes  under  powerful  leaders, 
and  endeavored  to  overcome  the  Mosul ;  but 
they  sustained  a  ft'ightfUl  defeat  in  January, 
1761,  at  the  hands  of  Ahmed  Shah  Abdalli, 
the  ruler  of  Afghanistan,  on  the  field  of 
Paniput,  where  they  lost  50,000  men,  and  all 
their  chiefs  except  Uolkar.  They  still,  how- 
ever, continued  to  be  the  hired  mercenaries 
of  the  Delhi  em]}eror,  till  the  growing  influ- 
ence of  the  British  compelled  them  to  look 
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to  their  own  safety.  After  many  long  and 
bloody  contests  with  the  British  and  their 
allieSi  in  which  sometimes  the  whole,  but 
more  frequently  a  portion  of  the  Mahrattas 
joined,  they  were  one  by  one,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Scindiah,  reduced  to  a  state  of  de- 
pendence. This  last-mentioned  chief  havi  ng 
raised  a  powerful  army,  officered  by  French- 
men ana  disciplined  after  the  European 
method,  continued  the  contest  for  a  number 
of  years,  till  his  power  was  Anally  broken 
in  1848.  The  Manratta  chiefs  still  possess 
extensive  dominions  under  British  protec- 
tion. 

Maida.  A  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria 
Ulta,  9  miles  south  from  Nicastra.  It  is 
noted  for  the  defeat  of  the  French  under 
Regnier  by  the  British  under  Sir  John 
Stuart,  in  an  action  that  took  place  in  the 
plains  near  the  town  in  1806. 

Maiden.  An  instrument  resembling  the 
euillotine,  formerly  used  in  Scotland  {<9t  be- 
heading criminals.  Also,  a  fortress  which 
has  never  been  taken. 

Maidstone.  A  town  of  England,  in  Kent, 
29  miles  southeast  from  London,  on  the  Med- 
way.  In  1648  this  town  was  stormed  by  the 
Parliamentary  troops. 

Mail  (Fr.  maille^  It.  maglia;  from  the  Lat. 
macula^  a  "spot,  hole,  or  mesh  of  a  net"). 
Signifies  a  metal  net-work,  and  is  ordinarily 
applied  to  such  net-work  when  used  as  body 
defensive  armor.  Well-made  mail  formed 
an  ^admirable  defense  against  all  weapons 
except  fire-arms,  and  its  pliability  and  com- 
parative lightness  gave  it  favor  over  the 
more  cumbrous  plate-armor. 

Mail.  To  put  a  coat  of -mail  or  armor 
upon ;  to  arm  defensively. 

Maillet  {Fr,).  A  mallet.  The  French 
formerly  made  use  of  this  instrument  as  an 
offensive  weapon  in  their  engagements.  In 
1851  the  mallet  was  used  at  the  famous  battle 
"des  Trente"  (of  thirty),  which  derived  its 
name  from  the  number  of  combatants  that 
fought  on  each  side.  This  extraordinary 
combat  holds  a  distinguished  place  in  the 
history  of  Brittany,  and  was  entered  into  by 
the  partisans  of  Charles  of  Blois  and  the  king 
of  France  on  one  side,  and  by  the  Count 
Hontfort  and  the  king  of  England  on  the 
other.  Under  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  a  Pa- 
risian mob  forced  the  arsenal,  and  took  out 
a  large  quantity  of  mallets,  with  which  they 
arm^  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  murder^ 
ing  the  custom-house  officers.  The  persons 
who  assembled  on  this  occasion  were  after- 
wards called  Mailloiina.  In  the  days  of 
Louis  XII.  the  English  archers  carried  mal- 
lets as  offensive  weapons. 

Maillotin  {Fr.),  An  old  French  term 
which  signified  an  ancient  weapon  that  was 
used  to  attack  men  who  wore  helmets  and 
cuirasses.  A  faction  in  France  was  also  dis- 
tinguished by  this  appellation.  See  Mail- 
let. 

Mainade  {Fr.).  A  body  of  marauders 
commanded  by  a  chief. 

Main  Body.    The  line  or  corps  of  an 


army  which  marches  between  the  advance- 
and  rear-guard,*  in  camp,  the  body  which 
lies  between  the  two  wings. 

Main  Guard.    See  Ouabd,  Main. 

Main  Work.  In  fortification,  is  the  prin- 
cipal wQrk  as  distinguished  from  the  out- 
works. 

Maine.  The  largest  of  the  New  England 
States,  and  the  most  easterly  of  the  United 
States.  The  first  settlement  w'as  made  in  it 
at  Phippsburg,  in  1607,  but  was  subse- 
quently abandoned.  Settlements  from  New 
Hampshire  gradually  extended  themselves 
into  it,  and  it  was  afterwards  annexed  to 
Massachusetts,  as  far  as  the  Kennebec  River. 
In  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century  it  suf- 
fered much  m>m  the  incursions  of  the  sav- 
ages and  the  French,  many  of  the  towns 
beine  laid  waste  and  the  inhabitants  slaugh- 
tered. This  state  of  affairs  was  terminated 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1712.  During 
the  Revolutionary  war  Portland  was  bom- 
barded by  the  British  in  1776,  and  much 
property  destroyed.  Maine  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  a  State  in  1820.  Its  north-  / 
ern  boundary  formed  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy with  Great  Britain,  which  threatened 
a  war,  but  was  settled  by  compromise  in 
1842.  During  the  civil  war,  Maine  was  one 
of  the  most  active  of  the  Northern  States  in 
the  cause  of  the  Union. 

Mainotea.  The  inhabitants  of  the  moun- 
tainous district  of  Maina,  a  peninsula  be- 
tween the  bays  of  the  Kolokythia  and  Koron, 
forming  part  of  the  province  of  Laconia,  in 
Greece.  They  numoer  about  60,000,  and 
are  a  wild  and  brave  race,  but  addicted  to 
robbery.  While  the  Turks  held  possession 
of  Greece,  the  Mainotes  were  almost  com- 
pletely independent,  and  when  not  engaged 
in  a  common  struggle  against  the  Turks 
their  chieft  were  at  war  with  each  other. 
The  Mainotes,  under  their  principal  chief  or 
bey,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  war  for 
the  liberation  of  Greece ;  but  subsequently 
their  independence  was  destroyed. 

Maintain.  When  any  body  of  men  de- 
fend a  place  or  post  against  the  attacks  of  an 
adverse  party,  tney  are  said  to  maintain  it. 

Maintenance,  c5ap  of.  Sometimes  call^ 
Cap  of  Dignity,  a  cap  of  crimson  velvet 
lined  with  ermine,  with  two  points  turned 
to  the  back,  orig^inally  only  worn  by  dukes, 
but  afterwards  assigned  to  various  families 
of  distinction.  According  to  Sir  John 
Feame,  "  the  wearing  of  the  cap  had  a  be- 
ginning from  the  duke  or  general  of  an 
army,  who,  having  gotten  victory,  caused 
the  chiefest  of  the  subdued  enemies  whom 
he  led  to  follow  him  in  his  triumph,  bear- 
ing his  hat  or  cap  after  him,  in  token  of 
subjection  and  captivity.''  Most  of  the 
reigning  dukes  of  Germany,  and  various 
families  belonging  to  the  peerage  both  of 
England  and  Gotland,  bear  their  crests  oa 
a  cap  of  maintenance. 

Maison-du-Roi  {Fr.).  The  king's  house- 
hold. Certain  select  boMdies  of  troope  were 
so  called  during  the  monarchy  of  franco, 
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and  consisted  of  the  gardes-du-corpsj  or  body- 
l^uards,  the  gendarmes^  chevaux-legiray  or 
light-horse,  nunisquetaires,  or  musketeers,  la 
gendarmei'ie^  grenadiers  d  cheval^  or  horse- 

frenadiers,  the  regiments  belonging  to  the 
'rench  and  Swiss  guards,  and  the  cent  Suis- 
8esj  or  hundred  Swiss  guards.  The  maison- 
du-roi,  or  king's  household,  was  not  con- 
sidered a  separate  establishment  from  the 
rest  of  the  army  until  the  reign  of  Louis  IV. 
This  establishment  was  successively  formed 
by  different  kings  out  of  militia  companies, 
which  they  took  into  their  body-guard. 

Maitre  d'Armea  (Fr.).  A  term  in  general 
use  among  the  French,  signifying  a  fencing- 
master.  Every  regiment  has  a  maitre 
d'armes  attached  to  it. 

Majesty.  A  title  applied  to  sovereigns  ; 
as,  Her  Britannic  Majesty. 

Major.  An  officer  next  in  rank  above  a 
captain  and  below  a  lieutenant-colonel ;  the 
lowest  field-officer. 

Major,  Aid- (i^.).   See  Aid-Major. 

Major,  Brigade-.   See  Brigadb-Majob. 

Major,  Drum-.    See  Drum-Major. 

Major,  EUt-  (Fr,),    See  ]&tat-Major. 

Major,  Farrier-.    See  Farrier-Major. 

Major,  Fife-.    See  Fife-Major. 

Major,  Sergeant-.  See Seroe ant-Major. 

Major,  Town-.    See  Town-Major. 

Major,  Trumpet-.  See  Trumpet-Major. 

Majorate.    The  office  or  rank  of  major. 

Majorca.  The  principal  of  the  Balearic 
Isles,  in  the  Mediterranean,  Iving  about  120 
miles  to  the  east  of  Spain.  Majorca  rebelled 
against  Philip  Y.  of  Spain  in  1714 ;  but  sub- 
mitted July  14,  1716. 

Major-General.  See  General,  Major-, 
and  General  Ofticer. 

Majority.  High  rank;  specifically,  the 
military  rank  of  a  major. 

Make  Good.  A  phrase  used  sometimes 
in  the  wording  of  sentences  in  proceedings 
of  courts-martial  in  the  case  of  deserters  ;  as, 
he  will  make  good  the  time  lost  by  desertion. 

Make  Ready.    See  Ready. 

Malabar.  An  extensive  province  of  Hin- 
dostan,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras.  It  is 
supposed  that  Malabar  was,  at  a  very  early 

S»riod,  conquered  by  a  king  from  above  the 
hauts.  It  was  invaded  by  Hyder  Ali  in 
1760,  and  subdued  by  him  in  1761.  On  the 
downfall  of  Tippoo  Sahib,  this  country  was 
annexed  to  the  British  dominions. 

Malabar  Guns.  Heavy  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, which  were  made  in  the  Malabar 
country,  and  were  formed  by  means  of  iron 
bars  joined  toeether  with  hoops.  They  were 
very  long,  and  extremely  unwieldy. 

Malacca.  A  British  settlement  situated 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
about  100  miles  northwest  from  the  settle- 
ment of  Singapore.  This  district  was  an- 
nexed to  the  Portuguese  dominions  about 
1511,  taken  by  the  Dutch  in  1640,  and  given 
by  the  Dutch  to  the  English  in  1825. 

Malacca.  The  capital  of  the  above  coun- 
try, is  situated  on  the  coast,  upon  the  strait 
which  bears  its  name.  In  1507  this  town 
20 


was  visited  by  the  Portuguese,  and  after- 
wards stormed  by  them.  It  was  subsequently 
taken  by  the  Dutch,  who  retained  possession 
of  it  till  1795,  when  it  was  occupied  by  a 
British  force. 

Malaga.  A  city  of  Spain,  in  Granada, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  66  miles 
northeast  from  Gibraltar.  It  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Moors  in  714,  and  was  not 
wrested  from  them  until  1487,  when  it  was 
taken  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  In  1810 
it  was  occupied  by  the  French,  and  remained 
in  their  possession  till  1812. 

Malakoff.  A  hill  near  Sebastopol,  on 
which  was  situated  an  old  tower  strongly 
fortified  by  the  Bussians  during  the  siege  of 
1864-55.  The  allied  French  and  English 
attacked  it  on  June  17-18,  1855,  and  after  a 
conflict  of  forty-eight  hours  were  repulsed 
with  severe  loss.  On  September  8,  the 
French  again  attacked  the  MalakofiT;  at  8 
o'clock  the  first  mine  was  sprung,  and  at 
noon  the  French  fiag  fioated  over  the  con- 
quered redoubt.  In  the  MalakofiT  and  Redan 
were  found  8000  pieces  of  cannon  of  every 
caliber,  and  120,000  pounds  of  gunpowder. 

Malandrins,  or  Tard-venus  (Fr.).  Com- 
panies of  banditti,  who  chose  their  own  chief, 
and  overran  France  and  Italy  in  the  14th 
century. 

Malateata.  A  noble  Italian  family,  which 
acquired  the  lordship  of  Rimini  in  the  13th 
century,  and  furnished  several  leaders  of  the 
Guelph  party.  Malatesta  II.  and  Galeotto 
Malatesta,  sons  of  Pandolfo  I.,  began  to  reign 
over  Rimini  in  1865.  They  had  a  great  mil- 
itary reputation,  and  next  to  the  Visconti 
were  perhaps  the  most  powerftil  princes  of 
Italy.  The  former  died  in  1864,  and  Gale- 
otto in  1885,  leaving  two  sons.  Carlo  and 
Pandolfo  III.  These  two  became  able  gen- 
erals, and  commanded  the  army  of  Yisconti, 
duke  of  Milan,  from  1898  to  1408.  Carlo, 
who  was  lord  of  Rimini,  died  without  issue 
in  1429.  The  descendants  of  Pundolfo  III. 
possessed  Rimini  until  1528,  when  it  wfs 
added  to  the  papal  dominions. 

Malavilly.  A  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
province  of  Mysore,  where  the  English 
troops  under  Gen.  Harris  defeated  Tippoo 
Sahib*s  army  in  1799. 

Maldon.  A  town  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  which  was  built  in  28  B.C. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  Roman 
colony  in  Britain ;  was  burnt  by  Queen  Boa- 
dicea,  and  rebuilt  by  the  Romans.  It  was 
burnt  by  the  Danes  in  991,  and  rebuilt  by, 
the  Saxons. 

Malignant.  In  English  history,  one  of  the 
adherents  of  the  house  of  Stuart ;  a  cavalier ; 
so  called  by  the  opposite  party. 

Malinger.  To  feign  illness,  or  to  protract 
disease  in  order  to  avoid  duty. 

Malingerer.  A  soldier  who  feigns  him- 
self sick.  Any  soldier  convicted  of  malin- 
gering, feigning  or  producing  disease,  or  of 
intentionally  protracting  his  cure  or  aggra- 
vating his  disease,  is  liable  to  be  tried  by  a 
court-martial   for  "conduct  prejudicial    to 
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good  order  and  military  discipline/'  and 
to  suffer  the  punishment  attacned  to  that 
offense. 

Malingery.  A  feigning  of  illness,  or  pro- 
tracting of  disease  in  order  to  escape  duty. 

MalSUi.  A  sponge  with  a  jointed  staff  for 
cannon. 

Malleable  Iron.  Iron  which  can  be 
wo^'ked  under  the  hammer.  The  term  is 
specifically  applied  to  cast  iron  which  has 
had  a  part  of  its  carbon  extracted  by  cemen- 
tation with  an  oxide. 

Mallet.  A  wooden  hammer,  to  drive  into 
the  ground  the  pegs  by  which  a  tent  is 
fastened  ;  it  is  likewise  used  on  various  other 
occasions,  especially  in  fortification  and 
artillery. 

Malmesbury.  A  town  of  England,  in 
lYiltshire.  This  town  was  taken  from  the 
royalisU  by  Sir  William  Walter  in  1648, 
but  it  was  soon  recovered,  and  again  taken 
a  short  time  after. 

Male,  St.  A  seaport  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Ille-et-Vilaine,  on  the  small 
island  of  Aron.  This  port  sustained  a  tre- 
mendous bombardment  by  the  English  under 
Admiral  Benbow  in  1698,  and  under  Lord 
Berkely  in  Julv,  1696.  In  1758  the  British 
landed  in  considerable  force  in  Cancalle  Bay, 
and  went  up  to  the  harbor,  where  they  burnt 
upwards  of  a  hundred  ships,  and  did  great 
damage  to  the  town,  making  a  number  of 
prisoners.     ^ 

Maloi-Jaroalavitz.  A  town  of  Russia,  in 
the  government  of  Kaluga.  It  is  noted  for 
being  the  scene  of  a  most  sanguinary  action 
between  the  French  and  Russians,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1812,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated. 

Malplaquet.  A  village  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  North.  It  was  the  scene 
of  a  sanguinary  battle  in  1709,  between  the 
French  under  Marshal  Villars,  and  the 
allies  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Marlbor- 
ough and  the  Prince  Eugdne,  in  which  the 
latter  were  f  ictorious. 

Malta.  An  island  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  situated  in  the  Meaiterranean,  64 
miles  from  the  Sicilian  coast,  and  about  200 
from  Cape  Bon,  on  the  African  coast.  It  is 
strongly  fortified  around  the  capital,  Valetta, 
which  was  bu^lt  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John. 
JHalta  was  colonized  by  the  Carthaginians 
about  600  B.C.,  and  as  early  as  the  first 
Punic  war  it  was  plundered  by  the  Romans, 
but  did  not  come  finally  into  their  posses- 
sion until  242  B.C.  During  the  6th  century 
it  fell  successively  under  the  swav  of  the 
Yandals  and  Qoths.  The  Romans,  however^ 
regained  it  under  Belisarius  in  688  a.b.,  and 
Vept  possession  of  it  till  it  was  conquered  by 
the  Arabs  in  870.  In  1090,  Count  Roger  of 
Silcily  drove  out  the  Arabs,  and  established 
a  popular  council  for  the  government  of  the 
island.  Charles  of  Anjou,  after  overrun- 
ning Sicily,  made  himself  master  of  it ;  but 
after  a  time,  the  houses  of  Aragon  and 
Castile  auccessively  held  the  island.  Subse- 
quently, the  emperor  Charles  Y .  took  posses- 
sion of  Malta,  and  in  }680  granted  it  to  the 


Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  from  whom 
the  Turks  had  recently  captured  their  great 
stronghold  at  Rhodes.  The  knights  raised 
by  degrees  the  stupendous  fortifications,  and, 
moreover,  spent  tneir  large  income  in  beau- 
tifying the  island  in  every  way.  Mean- 
while they  rendered  incessant  services  to 
Christendom  in  the  chastisement  of  the  fero- 
cious Barbary  pirates.  To  revenge  these 
acts,  the  Turks  brought  immense  forces 
a^nst  Malta  in  1667,  and  again  in  1666. 
The  siege  in  the  latter  year  was  carried  on 
by  the  sultan  Solyman  himself,  with  the 
flower  of  the  Ottoman  army  ;  but  the  grand 
master,  La  Yalette,  oppos^  a  heroic  resist- 
ance, and  he  was  forcea  to  re-embark,  with 
the  loss  of  more  than  26,000  of  his  best 
troops.  The  defenders  lost  260  knights  and 
7000  Maltese  soldiers;  and  their  gallantry 
was  the  theme  of  admiration  throughout  the 
world.  After  this  siege  the  knights  built 
Yaletta.  In  1671,  they,  with  the  Maltese, 
behaved  most  courageously  at  the  battle  of 
Lepanto,  where  the  Turks  lost  80,000  men. 
Though  waging  perpetual  war  with  the 
Turks,  the  knights  continued  in  possession 
of  Malta  until  1798,  when  it  surrendered  to 
Napoleon,  and  received  a  French  garrison. 
In  1800  it  was  blockaded  by  a  British  squad- 
ron, and  was  forced  to  surrender  to  the 
English,  in  whose  possession  it  has  remained 
as  a  dependency. 
Malu,  Knights  of.     See  St.  John  of 

JSRUSALKM,  KmIQHTS  OT. 

Maltese  Cross.  A  cross  of  eight  points, 
of  the  form  worn  as  a  decoration  by  the 
Hospitallers  and  other  orders  of  knight- 
hood. 

Malvern  Hill.  Near  the  James  River,  in 
Yirginia.  Here,  on  the  night  of  June  80, 
1862,  all  the  divisions  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  under  Qen.  McClellan,  were  united 
in  a  strong  position,  after  five  days  of  inces- 
sant marcnmg  and  fighting.  About  4  a.m. 
on  July  1  the  XDonfederate  forces  advanced 
to  storm  this  position,  but  were  mowed  down 
by  a  destructive  fire  of  grape  from  the  land 
batteries,  and  were  obliged  to  seek  shelter  in 
the  woods.  The  gunlxMits,  also,  which  were 
within  range,  opened  a  destructive  fire  of 
shells  on  the  enemy.    The  attack  was  a  com- 

Eleto  failure,  the  loss  of  the  Confederates 
eing  considerable,  while  that  of  the  Federals 
was  insignificant.  After  this  repulse,  the 
Confederates  retired  to  Richmond,  and  Mc- 
Clellan pursued  his  way  to  the  James,  ar- 
riving at  Harrison's  Landing  on  July  8. 

Mameliere  (Fr.).  Armor  for  the  breast, 
from  which  depended  two  chains,  one  at- 
tached to  the  pommel,  and  the  other  to  the 
scabbard  of  the  sword. 

Mamelukes  (Arabic,  mamluky  a  "  slave"). 
The  name  given  to  the  slaves  of  the  beys, 
brought  from  the  Caucasus,  and  who  formed 
their  armed  forces.  When  Oen^his  Khan 
desolated  a  great  part  of  Asia  in  the  13th 
century,  ana  carried  away  a  multitude  of 
the  inbabitants  for  slaves,  the  sultan  of 
Egypt  bought  12,000  of  them,  partly  Min- 
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erelians  and  Tartan,  but  mostly  Turks,  and 
formed  them  into  a  body  of  troops.  But 
tbey  soon  found  tbeir  own  power  so  great 
that,  in  1254,  they  made  one  of  their  own 
number  sultan  of  Egypt,  founding  the  dy- 
nasty of  the  Baharites,  which  gav^lace  to 
another  Mameluke  dynasty  in  1882.  The 
Caucasian  element  predominated  in  the  first 
dynasty,  the  Tartar  elemen^  in  the  second. 
Selim  I.,  who  overthrew  the  Mameluke 
kingdom  in  1517,  was  compelled  to  permit 
the  continuance  of  the  24  Mameluke  beys 
as  governors  of  the  provinces ;  but  in 
the  middle  of  the  18tn  century  they  re- 
gained such  a  preponderance  of  power  in 
Egypt  that  the  pasha  named  by  tne  Porte 
was  reduced  to  a  nominal  ruler.  The  num- 
ber of  them  scattered  throu^out  all  Esrypt 
was  between  10,000  and  12,000  men.  Their 
number  was  kept  up  chiefly  by  slaves 
brought  from  the  Caucasus,  from  among 
whom  the  beys  and  other  officers  of  state 
were  exclusively  chosen.  Their  last  bril- 
liant achievements  were  on  the  occasion  of 
the  French  invasion  of  Egypt,  and  during 
the  time  immediately  following  the  retire- 
ment of  the  French.  At  this  time  Murad 
Bey  stood  at  their  head.  But  in  1811  they 
were  foully  massacred  by  Mehemet  Ali. 

Mamertini.  Sons  of  Mamers,  ot  Mars, 
were  Campanian  soldiers  of  Agathocles. 
They  leizea  Messina,  in  Sicily,  in  281  B.C., 
and  when  closely  besieged  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  Hiero  of  Syracuse  in  264,  they 
implored  the  help  of  the  Romans,  which  led 
to  the  first  Punic  war. 

Mammoth  Powder.    See  Gunpowder. 

Man.  To  supply  with  men  ;  to  ftirnish 
with  a  sufficient  force  or  complement  of  men, 
as  for  management,  service,  defense,  or  the 
like.  Also,  to  supply  with  strength  for  ac- 
tion ;  to  prepare  for  efficiency ;  to  fortify. 

Man,  Isle  of.  An  island  of  Great  Britain , 
in  the  Irish  Sea,  nearly  equidistant  from  the 
coasts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
It  was  subdued  by  the  kine  of  Northumber- 
land, 621 ;  by  Magnus  of  Norway,  1092 ; 
ceded  to  the  Scots,  1266,  and  taken  from 
them  in  1814  by  Montacute,  afterwards  earl 
of  Salisbury ,« it  subsequently  fell  to  the  Earl 
of  Derby.  The  brave  Countess  of  Derby 
held  this  island  against  the  troops  of  the 
Parliament  in  1651,  after  her  husband  had 
been  beheaded  at  Bolton,  England,  in  the 
same  year  for  his  devotion  to  the  royal 
cause. 

Manasaas.  A  town  in  Prince  William 
Co.,  Va.,  which  was  an  important  military 
position  during  the  civil  war,  and  where 
the  Alexandria  and  Manassas  (}ap  Railways 
meet,  near  a  creek  called  Bull  Run  ;  it  was 
held  by  the  Confederates  in  1861,  when  they 
were  attacked  by  the  Federal  general  Irvin 
McDowell.  He  b^an  his  march  from 
Washington  on  July  16,  and  gained  some 
advantage  on  the  18th  at  Centreville.  On 
the  2l8t  was  fought  the  fivBt  battle  of  Bull 
Run.  The  Federals,  who  began  the  fight, 
had  the  advantage  till  about  8  o'clock  p.m.. 


when  the  Confederate  general  Johnston 
brought  up  reinforcements,  which  at  first 
the  Federals  took  for  their  own  troops, 
After  a  brief  resistance,  the  latter  were 
seized  with  sudden  panic,  and  in  spite  of 
the  utmost  efiTorts  of  their  officers,  fled  in 
disgraceful  rout,  abandoning  a  larse  quan- 
tity of  arms,  ammunition,  and  baggage. 
The  Confederate  generals,  Johnston  and 
Beauregard,  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  pur- 
sue the  fueitivee,  who  did  not  halt  till  they 
reached  Washineton.  The  federal  army  is 
said  to  have  had  481  killed,  1011  wounded, 
and  1216  missing.  The  loss  of  the  Confed- 
erates was  statM  to  be  about  1500.  In 
March,  1862,  when  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac under  Gen.  McCIellan  marched  into 
Virginia,  they  found  that  the  Confederates 
had  quietly  retreated  fh>m  the  camp  at 
Manassas.  On  August  80,  1862,  this  place* 
was  the  site  of  another  great  battle  between, 
the  Northern  and  Southern  armies.  In 
August,  €kn.  **  Stonewall''  Jackson,  after* 
compelling  the  Federal  general  Pope  to  re-- 
treat,  defeated  him  at  Cedar  Mountain  on. 
the  9th,  turned  his  flank  on  the  22d,  and 
arriving  at  Manassas  repulsed  his  attacks 
on  the  29th.  On  the  80th,  Gen.  R.  E.  Lee 
^who  had  defeated  Gen.  McCIellan  and  the 
invading  Northern  army  before  Richmond, 
June  26  to  July  1)  joined  Jackson  with  his 
army,  and  Pope  received  reinforcements 
from  Washington.  A  desperate  conflict 
ensued,  which  ended  in  the  Confederates 
gainine  a  decisive  victory,  compelling  the 
Federals  to  a  hasty  retreat  to  Centreville, 
where  they  were  once  more  routed,  Septem- 
ber 1.  The  remains  of  their  army  toot  ref- 
uge behind  the  lines  of  Washington  on 
September  2.  Pope  was  at  once  super- 
seaed,  and  McCIellan  resumed  the  command 
to  march  against  the  Confederates,  who  had 
crossed  the  Potomac  and  entered  Maryland. 

Manch,  or  Maunch.  A  charge  frequently 
used  in  heraldry  to  represent  a  sleeve  with 
lon^  pendent  ends,  of  the  form  worn  by 
ladies  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 

Manchester.  A  citv  of  England,  in 
Lancashire,  on  the  Irwell.  In  the  time  of 
the  Druids, 'it  was  one  of  their  principal 
stations.  It  was  one  of  the  seats  of  the 
Brigantes,  who  had  a  castle  or  stronghold 
called  Mancenum;  and  was,  about  79,  se- 
lected by  the  Romans  as  a  station,  and 
called  Mancunium,  Called  by  the  Saxons 
Maneeastre,  Taken  from  the  Britons,  488 ; 
captured  by  Edwin  of  Northumbria,  620; 
taken  by  the  Danes,  877 ;  retaken,  928. 

Mandans.  A  tribe  of  Indians  of  the 
Dakota  family,  who  are  located  with  the 
Arickarees  and  Gros  Ventres  on  a  reserva- 
tion near  Fort  Berthold,  Dakota.  They 
were  hostile  to  the  Sioux,  and  more  friendly 
to  the  whites  than  the  neighboring  tribes. 
They  number  about  250. 

Mandarin.  A  general  term  applied  to 
Chinese  officers  of  every  gprade  by  foreign- 
ers. It  is  derived  from  the  Portuguese 
mandaVf "  to  command'';  the  Chinese equiv- 
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alent  is  kumn.  There  are  nine  ranks,  each 
distinguished  by  a  different-colored  ball  or 
button  placed  on  the  apex  of  the  cap,  by  a 
peculiar  emblazonry  on  the  breast,  and  a 
different  clasp  of  the  eirdle.  The  military 
mandarins  are  selected  by  the  emperor  of 
China  to  superintend  and  command  the 
militia  of  the  country. 

Mandilion.  A  soldier's  loose  coat;  an 
outer  garment  without  sleeves. 

Mandrel.  In  forging,  is  a  rod  used  to 
preserve  the  interior  form  of  hollow-work. 
Also,  the  spindle  upon  which  an  article  is 
placed  in  shaping  it  in  a  lathe. 

Manduria  (now  Casal  Nova).  A  town  in 
Calabria,  on  the  road  from  Tarentum  to 
Hydruntum,  and  near  a  small  lake.  Here 
Archidamus  III.,  king  of  Sparta,  was  de- 
feated and  slain  in  battle  by  the  Messapians 
and  Lucanians,  888  B.C. 

Manage.  The  art  of  horsemanship  or  of 
training  horses.  Also,  a  school  for  teaching 
horsemanship,  and  for  training  horses ;  » 
r'.ding-school. 

Mangalore.  A  seaport  town  and  fortress 
of  Hindostan,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  in  the  province  of  Canara. 
The  Portuguese  had  a  factory  here,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  Arabians.  In  1798 
the  town  was  taken  by  Hyder  Ali,  then  the 
Mysore  general ;  in  1768  it  was  captured  by 
a  detachment  from  Bombav ;  but  was  shortly 
afterwards  retaken  by  Hy<}er.  In  1788  Man- 
firalore  again  surrendered  to  a  force  from 
Bombay ;  and  after  the  destruction  of  Gen. 
Matthews 's  army,  sustained  a  lone^  siege  from 
Tippoo  Sahib,  and  was  gallantly  defended 
by  Col.  Campbell.  Upon  the  conclusion  of 
peace  in  1784,  it  was  restored,  and  the  forti- 
fications were  dismantled.  In  1799,  on  the 
overthrow  of  Tippoo,  it  was  finally  taken 
possession  of  by  the  British. 

Mangan  (Fr.).  This  word  is  sometimes 
written  mangon^  a  warlike  machine  formerly 
used.  The  term  itself  was  generally  adopted 
to  signify  any  species  of  warlike  machine. 
But  It  more  particularly  meant  the  largest 
and  most  powerful  machine  that  could  be 
used  for  warlike  purposes;  whether  it  was 
practiced  to  throw  enormous  stones  against 
Desieeed  places,  or  to  cast  javelins,  etc.  It 
was  likewise  called  haUista^  from  the  Greek, 
tormentum,  from  the  Latin,  torquendo^  and 
sometimes  »e6*arta,  because  stones  weighing 
upwards  of  860  pounds  were  thrown  from  it. 
This  machine  answered  the  double  purpose 
of  defending  or  attacking  fortified  places, 
and  it  was  sometimes  used  at  sea. 

'ULzxigont\(YT.  mangonel,  mangoneau),  A 
very  stronjg  and  powerful  cross-bow,  from 
15  to  20  feet  loji:,  for  throwing  arrows, 
darts,  or  stones.  The  irebuchet,  ribaudequin, 
etc.,  were  only  a  variety  of  the  above. 

Manheim,  or  Mannheim.  A  town  of 
Germany,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Neckar  and  the  Rhine. 
It  surrendered  to  the  French,  under  com- 
mand of  Pichegru,  September  20,  1 795.  On 
October  81,  the  Austrians  under  Wurmser 


defeated  the  French  near  the  city.  Several 
battles  were  fought  with  various  succetf  in 
the  neighborhood  during  the  late  wars. 

Manifesto,  or  Manifest.  A  public  declar- 
ation, usually  of  a  prince  or  sovereign,  show- 
ing his  intentions,  or  proclaiming  his  opin- 
ions and  motives  in  reference  to  some  act 
done  or  contemplated  by  him ;  as,  a  mani- 
festo declaring  the  purpose  of  a  prince  to  be- 
gin war,  and  explaining  his  motives. 

Maniglions.  The  two  handles  on  the 
back  of  a  piece  of  ordnance. 

Manilla,  or  Manila.  A  town  of  the  island 
of  Luzon,  and  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  set- 
tlements in  the  Philippine  Islands.  It  was 
taken  by  the  English  in  1757 ;  and  again  in 
Qctober,  1762,  by  storm. 

Manipulari8.(  Fr.  manipiUaire),  The  chief 
ofilcer  in  a  part  of  the  Koman  infantry  called 
manijmlus,  was  so  called.  This  oflicer  was 
likewise  ordinary  (Fr.  ordinaire). 

Manipulus.  So  called  from  its  standard 
or  flag,  which  was  made  of  cloth,  and  hung 
suspended  on  a  staff  with  a  hand.  The 
manipulus  was  distinguished  in  this  manner 
from  the  chief  standara  of  each  legion,  which 
was  an  eagle  of  massive  metal. 

Manipulus  (Fr.  manipule).  A  small  body 
of  in&ntry  originally,  so  called  among  the 
Romans  during  the  reign  of  Romulus.  Their 
ensign  was  a  hand  on  the  end  of  a  staff.  The 
manipulus  consisted  of  100  men,  and  in  the 
days  of  the  consuls  and  first  CsBsars,  of  200. 
Three  manipuli  constituted  a  Roman  cohort. 
Each  manipulus  was  commanded  by  two 
officers  called  centurionsj  one  of  whom  acted 
as  lieutenant  to  the  other.  Every  manipu- 
lus made  two  centuries,  or  ordines.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  the 
uniform  establishment  or  formation  of  the 
manipulus ;  for  according  to  V arro  and  Yege- 
tius,  it  was  the  smallest  body  of  men  em- 
ployed in  the  Roman  armies,  and  composed 
the  tenth  part  of  a  century.  Spartian  says, 
'Mt  consisted  of  only  ten  soldiers."  Some 
authorities  assert  that  it  takes  its  name  from 
manipulusj  "  a  handfUl  of  straw,"  the  latter 
having  been  fixed  to  a  long  pole  to  serve  as 
a  rallying  signal,  before  the  eagles  were 
adopted.  This  circumstance  has  given  rise 
to  tne  modern  expression,  a  handful  of  men, 
une  poignee  de  gene.  Vegetius,  on  the  other 
hand,  says  it  comes  from  mantie,  which  sig- 
nified a  small  body  or  handful  of  men  col- 
lected together,  and  followinff  the  same 
standard;  and  Modestus  as  well  as  Varro 
state  it  to  have  been  so  called  because,  when 
they  went  into  action,  they  took  each  other 
by  the  hand,  or  fought  all  together.  A 
French  writer  conceives  that  the  manipulus 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  those  parts  of  a 
modern  battalion  which  are  distributed  in 
different  rooms,  etc.,  and  which  is  called 
une  chambree^  or  a  company  that  messes  to- 
gether. 

Manly.  Having  qualities  becoming  a 
man;  firm;  brave;  undaunted;  noble,  etc 

Mannite,  Nitro-.  A  high  explosive  re- 
sembling nitro-glycerine  in  its  properties^ 
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and  made  in  an  analogous  manner  by  the 
action  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  upon 
mannite,  a  form  of  sugar. 

Manoeuvre,  or  Maneuver.  Management ; 
dexterous  movement;  specifically,  an  evo- 
lution, movement,  or  change  of  position 
among  military  or  naval  bodies.  To  per- 
form a  movement  in  military  or  naval  tac- 
tics ;  to  make  an  evolution.  Also,  to  change 
the  positions  of,  as  troops  or  ships. 

Manoeuvring-wheela.  See  Ordnance, 
Cabriaoks  roR,  Sia-^coast  Carriages. 

Manresa.  A  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalo- 
nia, 80  miles  northwest  from  Barcelona.  It 
suffered  much  in  the  war  of  independence  j 
and  in  March,  1811,  it  was  almost  completelv 
burnt  to  the  ground  by  Marshal  Macdonald. 

Mans,  Le.  A  city  of  France,  formerly 
capital  of  the  province  of  Maine,  now  of  the 
department  or  Sarthe.  The  final  struggle 
between  the  Vendean  troops  and  the  French 
republicans  took  place  here  in  1798,  in  which 
the  latter  were  victorious;  and  in  1871, 
another  battle  took  place  between  the  Ger- 
mans and  French,  in  which  the  former  were 
Victorious. 

Mansoura,  or  Mansourah.  A  town  of 
Lower  E^pt,  84  miles  southwest  from  Dal- 
mietta.  Here  Louis  IX.  was  defeated  by 
the  Saracens  and  taken  prisoner,  April  6, 
12o0.  Some  French  troops  which  occupied 
the  garrison  were  massacred  here  in  1798. 

Manteau  (Fr.).  This  word,  which  liter- 
ally signifies  a  cloak,  is  frequently  used 
among  the  French  to  express  the  covering 
that'  hussars  or  4ight  infantry  troops  carry 
for  the  double  purpose  of  shielding  their 
bodies  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather 
in  outposts,  etc.,  and  for  spreading  over  their 
heads,  by  means  of  poles,  when  they  occa- 
sionally halt,  and  take  a  position. 

Mantelet  [Fr.),  A  large  osier  buckler 
which  was  used  in  ancient  times ;  it  was  held 
upright,  under  cover  of  which  archers  shot 
their  arrows.  Also  a  circular  frame  upon 
wheels  covered  with  osier  or  horse-hair,  used 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Mantea.  A  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Seine-et-Oise,  80  miles  west- 
northwest  of  Paris.  It  was  taken  and  re- 
duced to  ashes  by  William  the  Conqueror  in 
1087. 

Mantillia.  A  kind  of  shield,  anciently 
fixed  upon  the  tops  of  ships  as  a  cover  for 
archers. 

Mantinea,  or  Mantinoea.  Anciently  a  city 
of  the  Morea,  9  miles  north  from  Tripolitza. 
It  is  now  the  modern  Greek  village  of  Pal- 
espoli.  It  was  famous  as  being  the  scene  of 
several  battles,  of  which  the  most  important 
was  that  fought  between  the  Spartans  and 
the  Thebans  under  Epaminondas  (862  B.C.), 
in  which  the  former  were  defeated. 

Mantle.  A  long  flowing  robe,  worn  in 
the  Middle  Ages  over  the  armor,  and  fast- 
ened by  a  fibula  in  front,  or  at  the  right 
shoulder.  The  mantle  is  an  important  part 
of  the  ofllcial  insignia  of  the  various  orders 
of  knighthood. 


Mantlet.  A  sort  of  temporary  fortifica- 
tion intended  to  protect  the  men  working 
guns  in  embrasures,  casemates,  or  port-holes 
from  the  bullets  of  sharpshooters.  The 
mantlet  is  usually  made  to  be  hoisted  up 
while  the  gunner  takes  aim,  and  then  low- 
ered to  cover  the  whole  opening  except  a 
circular  aperture  for  the  muzzle  of  the  can- 
non. With  every  increase  in  the  range  and 
precision  of  small-arms,  mantlets  l^ome 
more  essential  for  the  safety  of  gunners. 
Mantlets  are  made  of  thick  fir,  of  solid  oak 
planks,  or  of  iron  plates,  the  last  being  pref- 
erable, as  the  lightest.  At  Sebastopol,  the 
Russians  effectively  blocked  their  embra- 
sures by  thick  mantlets  of  plaited  rope  sus- 
pended freely.  A  mantlet  of  planks  or  iron 
plates,  about  5  feet  high,  and  occasionally 
mounted  on  small  wheels,  is  also  used  to 
protect  sappers  working  at  the  end  of  a  sap, 
although  a  rolling  gabion  is  preferred  for 
this  purpose  by  many  engineers. 

Mantling,  or  Lambrequin.  A  heraldic 
ornament  depicted  as  hanging  down  from 
the  helmet,'  and  behind  the  escutch^n.  It 
is  considered  to  represent  either  the  oointise 
(an  ornamental  scarf  which  passed  round  the 
body  and  over  the  shoulder)  or  the  military 
mantle  or  robe  of  estate.  When  intended 
for  the  cointise,  it  is  cut  into  irregular  stripe 
and  curls  of  the  most  capricious  forms,  whose 
contortions  are  supposed  to  indicate  that  it 
has  been  torn  into  that  ragged  condition  in 
the  field  of  battle.  When  the  mantling  is 
treated  as  a  robe  of  estate,  the  bearings  of 
the  shield  are  sometimes  embroidered  on  it. 
A  mantling  adjusted  so  as  to  form  a  back- 
ground for  the  shield  and  its  accessories  con- 
sti  tutes  an  Achievement  of  Arms,  In  British 
heraldry,  the  mantling  of  the  sovereign  is  of 
gold  lined  with  ermine;  that  of  peers,  of 
crimson  velvet  lined  with  ermine.  Knights 
and  gentlemen  have  generally  crimson  vel- 
vet lined  with  white  satin ;  but  sometimes 
the  livery  colors  are  adopted  instead,  as  is 
generally  the  practice  in  continental  her- 
aldry. 

Mantonet  (^.).  A  small  piece  of  wood 
or  iron,  which  is  notched,  for  the  purpose 
of  hanging  anything  upon  it.  The  pegs  in 
soldiers'  rooms  are  sometimes  so  called. 

Mantua.  A  fortified  city  of  Northern 
Italy,  22  miles  southwest  from  Verona. 
Mantua  is  both  by  nature  and  art  one  of  the 
strongest  places  in  Europe.  It  can  boast  of 
an  antiquity  almost  equal  to  that  of  Rome, 
and  experienced  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  and,  like  other  Italian  cities, 
emerged  from  them  into  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence. It  surrendered  to  the  French, 
February  2,  1797,  after  a  siege  of  eight 
months ;  was  retaken  by  the  Austrian  and 
Russian  army,  July  80,  1799,  after  a  short 
siege.  In  1800,  after  the  battle  of  Marengo, 
the  French  again  obtained  possession  of  it. 
It  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy  till 
1814,  when  it  was  restored  to  the  Austrians, 
who  surrendered  it  to  the  Italians,  October 
11,  1866,  after  the  peace. 
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Manual.  Book  of  reference ;  as,  ordnance 
manual,  etc. 

Manual.  A  prescribed  exercise  by  means 
of  which  soldiers  are  taught  to  handle  and 
use  their  weapons.  The  maniuU  of  arms  is 
the  exercise  with  the  musket;  the  manual 
of  the  pieee^  the  exercise  with  the  field-^un. 
There  are  also  manuaU  for  the  Bobre^  pUiol, 
etc.. 

Manuballi8te(^r.).  A  cross-bow.  There 
were  two  kinds  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII., 
viz.,  the  latch  which  was  used  for  quarrels, 
and  the  procUl  for  bullets. 

Manufacture  of  Ordnance.  See  Ord- 
nance, Manufacture  or. 

Manufacture  of  Powder.  See  Gunpow- 
der. 

Manx.    Pertaining  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Maoris.  A  New  Zealand  word  signify- 
ing native f  is  the  name  given  to  themselves 
by  the  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand,  and  that 
by  which  they  are  now  usually  designated. 
In  1861  war  broke  out  between  them  and 
the  British,  terminating  in  favor  of  the  lat- 
ter in  1862;  but  in  1868  the  Maoris  recom- 
menced hostilities,  and  a  formidable  con- 
spiracy was  formed  to  expel  the  British 
troops.  In  1868  they  massacred  many  set- 
tlers and  offered  a  desperate  resistance,  and 
were  not  subdued  until  the  following  year. 
They  numbered  at  that  time  about  40,000. 
They  are  now  comparatively  peaceable. 

Map.  In  a  military  and  geographical 
sense,  is  a  plane  figure,  representing  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  or  a  part  thereof,  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  particular  kind  of 
projection  used ;  distinguishing  the  situation 
of  cities,  mountains,  rivers,  roads,  etc. 

Marathon.  A  village  on  the  east  shore  of 
Attica,  20  miles  northeast  from  Athens. 
Here  on  September  28  and  29,  490  B.C.,  the 
Greeks,  only  10,000  strong,  defeated  the 
Persian  army  amounting  to  200,000,  who 
had  6400  killed.  The  Greek  loss  was  192 
Athenians  killed,  besides  some  Platieans  and 
slaves.  The  Greeks  were  commanded  by 
Miltiades,  Aristides,  and  Themistocles. 
Among  the  slain  was  Hippias,  the  instigator 
of  the  war.  The  Persian  army  was  forced 
to  retreat  to  Asia. 

Marathua.  An  important  city  on  the 
coast  of  Phoenicia,  opposite  to  Aradus.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  people  of  Aradus  in 
the  time  of  the  Syrian  aing,  Alexander 
Balas,  a  little  before  160  B.C. 

.  Maraud.    To  rove  in  quest  of  plunder ;  to 
^make  an  excursion  for  booty ;  to  plunder. 

Marauder.  A  rover  in  quest  of  booty  or 
plunder ;  a  plunderer. 

Maraudix^.  Is  irregular  plunder  or  vio- 
lence offered  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  country 
by  the  individuals  of  an  army.  In  all  ar- 
mies where  discipline  is  maintained,  maraud- 
ing is,  at  least  professedlv,  punished  by 
death ;  the  provost-marshal  having  power  to 
inflict  that  penalty  summarily  on  all  offend- 
ers taken  in  the  act.  Marauding  is  also 
applied  to  plundering  at  sea ;  as,  the  Barbary 
corsairs  are  systematic  marauders. 


Marburg.  A  town  of  Germany,  in  Hesse- 
Cassel,  situated  on  the  Lahn.  It  suffered 
much  durin^the  Seven  Years'  War,  1758-60. 

March.  The  movement  of  a  body  of  men 
from  one  place  to  another.  In  marching  it 
cannot  be  too  strongly  inculcated  that  every 
just  movement  and  manoeuvre  depends  upon 
the  correct  equality  of  march  established  and 
practiced  by  all  the  troops  of  the  same  army, 
and  that  when  this  is  not  attended  to  confu- 
sion must  follow  on  the  junction  of  several 
battalions.  Also,  the  distance  marched  over ; 
as,  a  march  of  20  miles. 

March.  To  cause  to  move  in  military 
array ;  to  push  forward,  as  troops ;  to  cause 
to  advance  in  a  steady,  regular,  or  stately 
manner. 

March.  The  military  sis^al  for 'soldiers 
to  move ;  a  piece  of  music,  designed  or  fitted 
to  accompany  and  guide  the  movement  of 
troops ;  or  a  piece  of  music  composed  after 
the  measure  of  a  march.  Also,  the  command 
for  soldiers  to  move. 

March.  The  length  of  a  day's  march  for 
troops  of  any  arm  depends,  to  a  great  extent, 
upon  the  condition  of  the  roads,  the  supply 
of  water,  foraj^e,  etc ;  also  upon  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  over  an  enemy. 

Infantij  marches  at  the  rate  in  common 
time  of  90  steps  =  70  yards  in  one  minute, 
or  2  miles  680  yards  in  an  hour ;  in  quick 
time,  110  steps  =  86  yards  in  one  minute,  or 
2  miles  1618  yards  in  an  hour;  in  double 
time,  165  steps  =  151}^  yards  in  one  minute, 
or  5  miles  275  yards  in  an  hour.  Under  or- 
dinary circumstances  infantiy  should  march 
fh>m  15  to  20  miles  a  day,  halting  about  ten 
minutes  every  hour. 

Cavalry  should  march  about  20  miles  a 
day,  and  be  kept  at  a  walk,  halting  several 
times  during  the  day,  when  the  men  should 
dismount  and  permit  the  horses  to  refresh 
themselves  by  giving  them  a  few  mouthfuls 
of  grass  and  water.  On  a  forced  march  the 
horses  should  not  be  halted,  but  they  should 
be  relieved  fifteen  minutes  every  hour  by 
dismounting  the  men  and  requiring  them  to 
march*.  For  selection  of  cavalry  horses,  rate 
of  speed  at  a  trot,  ^llop,  etc,  see  Horsb. 

Tne  march  of  artillery  should  be  governed 
by  the  movements  of  the  arms  of  the  service 
to  which  it  is  assigned  for  duty.  The  care 
of  men  and  horses  is  a  combination  of  what 
has  been  laid  down  for  cavalry  and  infantry. 
For  the  rates  of  march  of,  and  loads  carried 
bvi  artillery  horses,  see  Pack  and  Draught 

HOKSBS. 

Marchanda  (Fr.),  Slop-sellers,  petty  sut- 
lers. Men  of  this  description  always  flock 
round  and  follow  an  army  on  its  march.  As 
they  generally  deal  in  articles  which  are  re- 
quired by  the  officers  and  soldiers,  it  is  the 
business  of  every  general  to  see  them  prop- 
erly treated,  to  insure  their  safety,  and  to 
permit  them,  under  certain  regulations,  to 
nave  access  to  the  camp. 

Marcher.  One  who  marches.  In  ancient 
times  the  lord  or  officer  who  defended  the 
marches  or  borders  of  a  territory. 
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Marches.  A  frontier,  a  border.  In  Eng- 
lish history,  the  boundaryJ)etween  England 
and  Wales,  also  between  England  and  Scot- 
land. 

Marches,  Combined.  When  the  move- 
ments of  the  divisions  or  corps  are  made  in- 
dependent of  each  other,  but  having  the 
same  object  in  common,  they  are  known  as 
combincKi  marches.  They  are  arranged  with 
the  intention  of  havin|^  the  several  columns 
arrive  at  a  given  position  but  coming  from 
different  directions. — Prof,  J.  B.  Wheeler. 

Marches,  Plank.  Are  marches  made  par- 
allel or  obliquely  to  the  enemy's  position. 
They  are  used  wnen  it  is  desired  to  turn  the 
enemy's  position  or  attack  him  on  the  flank. 
—Prof.  J.  B.  Wheeler. 

Marches,  Manceuvre.  Marches  are  some- 
times made  by  which  an  army  gains  a  posi- 
tion, the  ]^ossession  of  which  compels  the 
enemy  to  leave  the  position  he  is  occupying. 
If  these  marches  are  under  the  observation 
of  the  enemy,  they  are  termed  "  manoeuvres" ; 
but  if  made  out  of  his  sight,  they  are  called 
manoRuvre  marches. — Prof.  J.  B.  Wheeler. 

Marches  of  Concentration.  The  marches 
which  are  made  by  several  bodies  of  troops, 
starting  from  points  separated  from  each 
other,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  these 
troops  together  at  some  stated  place,  are 
termed  marches  of  eoneeniraiion.  Forced 
marches  are  much  used  in  concentrating 
troops,  especially  before  a  battle.  Many 
examples  are  ^ven  in  military  history. 

Friant's  division  of  Davoust's  corps 
marched  over  80  miles  in  forty-eight  hours 
in  1805,  to  join  Napoleon  in  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz.  Craufurd's  brigade  marched,  so 
Napier  says,  62  miles  in  twenty-six  hours,  to 
join  Wellington  at  Talavera,  in  1809.  Na- 
poleon marched  an  army  to  the  relief  of 
l>resden,  in  1818,  by  forced  marches  of  over 
80  miles  a  day  for  throe  consecutive  days. 
The  marches  of  the  different  corps  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  on  the  80th  of  June 
and  the  1st  of  July,  1868,  by  means  of  which 
the  army  was  concentrated  at  Gettysburg, 
are  good  examples  of  marches  of  eoneentra- 
Hon.  The  6th  Corps  under  Gen.  Sedgwick 
made  on  this  occasion  a  march  over  80  miles. 
—Prof.  J.  B.  Wheeler. 

Marches,  Route.  Boute  marches  are 
used  by  troops  both  during  war  and  in  peace. 
They  are  used  in  peace  to  conduct  a  body  of 
troops  from  one  station  or  post  to  anotner. 
They  are  used  in  war  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sembling the  fractions  of  an  army  on  its  base 
of  operations ;  of  conducting  troops  through 
a  district  or  country  where  there  is  no 
enemy,  etc. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  route  marches^ 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
made,  viz. :  ordinary^  forced^  and  marches 
by  rail. 

Ordinary  route  marches  are  those  made 
along  ordinary  roads  and  where  the  length 
of  the  march  in  any  one  day  is  not  greater 
than  20  miles.  IVenty  miles  is  a  long 
march,  especially  if  the  body  of  troops  is 


large,  and  this  distance  i»  taken  as  the  limit 
for  an  ordinary  march.  If  the  distance 
marched  in  any  one  day  is  greater  than 
20  miles,  the  march  is  forced. 

Forced  marches  are  extremely  exhausting 
upon  the  troops  and  should  not  exceed  80 
miles  per  day,  although  greater  distances 
have  been  overcome  by  good  troops.  The 
number  of  forced  marches  made  in  succession 
must  be  few,  only  two  or  three,  even  for  the 
best  of  troops.  They  are  used  but  rarely  in 
time  of  peace,  and  then  only  under  pressing 
circumstances.  They  are  much  used  in  war, 
when  a  rapid  concentration  of  troops  is  to 
be  made ;  when  a  strategical  combination  is 
to  be  effected,  etc. 

Route  marches  by  rail  are  employed  both 
in  peace  and  war.  This  kind  of  march  in- 
cludes all  those  in  which  the  troops  do  not 
actually  march,  but  are  transported  Dodily  to 
their  destination.  Railroads  have  become  in 
recent  years  the  great  factor  »in  rapid  and 
cheap  means  of  moving  troops,  and  tne  term 
''rail"  is  therefore  applied  to  this  method 
of  conducting  troops  from  one  place  to 
another. 

This  method  is  of  especial  service  when 
the  time  given  to  the  troops  to  reach  their 
destination  is  short,  and  the  distance  is  great. 
It  is  especially  used  in  the  case  of  assembling 
armies  and  forwarding  the  reserves  and  re- 
cruits to  the  theatre  of  war.  The  late  war 
in  the  United  States,  the  war  in  1869  in 
Italy,  the  Franco-Prussian  war  in  1870,  etc., 
all  furnish  examples. — Prof.  J.  B.  Wheeler. 

Marches,  Strategical.  Marches  which 
made  in  the  theatre  of  war,  near  an  enemy 
whose  position  is  not  exactly  known,  hav- 
ing in  general  for  their  object  the  comple- 
tion of  some  strategical  combination,  are 
designated  strategical  marches.  They  are 
used  to  conduct  an  army  to  a  position  from 
which  an  attack  can  be  made  on  the  enemy, 
or  to  a  position  in  which  the  army  can  re- 
main and  receive  an  attack ;  in  other  words, 
to  a  position  immediately  in  the  presence  of 
the  enemy. 

Strategical  marches  are  either  ordinary  or 
forced  marches,  and  are  used  principally  to 
mass  troops  at  some  stated  point  on  the 
theatre  of  operations  before  the  enemy  can 
make  arrangements  to  prevent  it  or  can  pre- 
pare counter-movements  to  weaken  or  nullify 
the  effect  of  the  movement.  Secrecy,  celerity, 
and  good  order  are  therefore  indispensable 
requisites  for  success  in  marches  of  this  kind. 
—Prof.  J.  B.  Wheeler. 

Marches,  Tactical.  Marches  made  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  enemy,  and  so  near 
that  they  may  be  observed  by  him,  are  called 
tactical  marches.  Since  these  marches  are 
made  very  near  the  enemy,  greater  precau- 
tions are  required  to  guard  against  an  attack 
than  are  necessary  in  strategical  marches. 

Tactical  marches  differ  from  route  and 
strategical  marches  in  one  material  particu- 
lar, and  that  is  in  the  number  and  sizes  of 
the  wagon-trains  accompanying  the  troops 
on  the  march.     Both  in  route  and  strategical 
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marches  the  troops  are  cumbered  with  long 
and  unwieldy  wagon-trains  carrying  the 
baggage  and  supplies  of  the  array,  whereas 
in  a  tactical  march  there  are  none,  or  the 
trains  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Since 
the  enemy  may  attack  the  moving  columns 
at  any  minute,  everything  is  sacrificed  to  the 
important  one  of  being  ready  to  fi^ht  at  a 
minute's  notice,  and  the  army  carries  with 
it  only  supplies  enough  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  little  or  no  bageage.  Everything  not 
essential  for  feeding  the  troops  and  not  neces- 
sary for  fighting  is  therefore  left  behind  the 
army  while  it  is  making  a  tactical  moj^ch, — 
Prof,  J.  B.  Wheeler, 

Marchfeld.  In  Austria,  where  Ottocar 
II.  of  Bohemia  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
his  rival,  the  emperor  Rodolph  of  Haps- 
burg,  August  26,  1278. 

Marching.  One  of  the  first  necessities  to 
distinguish  a  body  of  disciplined  troops  from 
a  mere  crowd, of  men  is  a  regular  cadenced 
step,  taken  by  every  individual  at  the  same 
time,  and  witn  the  same  foot.  When  troops 
are  to  march  a  long  distance  the  route  step 
is  employed,  the  men  keeping  the  same  dis- 
tance and  their  places  in  the  ranks  as  when 
marching  on  drills,  parades,  reviews,  mus- 
ters, etc.,  where  the  cadenced  step  in  com- 
mon, quick,  or  double  time  is  employed. 
In  the  U.  S.  service  the  length  of  tne  step 
in  common  and  quick  time  is  28  inches,  and 
the  cadence  is  at  the  rate  of  90  steps  per 
minute  for  common  time  and  1 10  for  quick 
time ;  in  double  time  the  length  of  the  step 
is  88  inches  and  the  cadence  at  the  rate  of 
165  steps  per  minute,  but  it  may  be  increased 
to  180.  In  the  feudal  ages,  when  infantry 
fell  into  disrepute,  cadenced  marching  was 
unattended  to,  and  seems  only  to  have  been 
thoroughly  revived  by  Marshal  Saxe. 

Marching  Money.  The  additional  pay 
which  ofScers  and  soldiers  receive  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  the  expense  necessarily 
incurred  when  marching  from  one  place  to 
another. 

Marching  Order.  In  the  British  service 
&  soldier  is  said  to  be  in  marching  order 
when  he  is -fully  equipped  with  arms,  am- 
munition, and  a  portion  of  his  kit,  which 
weighs  from  80  to  85  pounds.  In  service 
marching  order,  by  the  addition  of  provis- 
ions and  some  campaigning  necessaries,  he 
carries  nearly  60  poundS.  But  heavy  march- 
ing  order ^  which  was  yet  heavier,  is  now 
happily  abolished.  See  Heayy  Marching 
Order,  and  Light  Marching  Order. 

Marching  Orders.  The  orders  issued 
preparatory  to  troops  marching ;  and  in  the 
British  service  signifies  six  days'  journey  at 
least. 

Marching  Regiments.  A  term  given  in 
England  to  those  who  had  not  any  perma- 
nent quarters,  but  were  liable  to  be  sent  not 
only  u-om  one  end  of  Great  Britain  to  an- 
other, but  to  the  most  distant  of  her  pos- 
sessions abroad.  Although  the  word  march- 
ing is  insensibly  confounded  with  those  of 
line  and  regulars^  it  was  originally  meant  to 


convey  something  more  than  a  mere  liability 
to  be  ordered  uopn  any  service;  for  by 
marching  the  re^lar  troops  from  one  town 
to  another,  the  inhabitants,  who  from  time 
immemorial  have  been  jealous  of  a  standing 
armv,  lost  their  antipathy  to  real  soldiers, 
by  the  occasional  absence  of  re^lar  troops. 
At  present  the  English  guards,  infantry, 
etc.,  may  be  considered  more  or  less  as 
marching  regiments.  The  marines  and  vol- 
unteers have  stationary  quarters. 

Marcomanni.  A  powerful  confederacy 
of  ancient  Germans,  who  were  resident,  as 
their  name  imports,  on  the  borders.  They 
are  first  mentioned  in  history  by  Caesar,  and 
seem  at  that  time  to  have  dwelt  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  From  Tacitus  and 
several  others  we  learn  that  they  soon  after- 
wards moved  westward,  under  their  king 
Maroboduus,  drove  the  Boii  out  o^ Bohemia, 
and  settled  in  that  country.  After  organiz- 
ing a  government,  Maroboduus  formed  a 
league  with  the  neighboring  tribes,  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  Germany  against  the 
Romans.  He  was  ^us  enabled  to  muster 
70,000  disciplined  soldiers,  and  to  conclude 
an  honorable  treaty  with  the  emperor  Tibe- 
rius in  6  A.D.  In  17  he  was  defeated  by  tbe 
Cherusci,  and  in  two  years  afterwards  he 
was  expelled  from  his  throne  by  the  Goth 
Oatualaa,  and  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  Italy. 
The  same  fate  soon  afterwards  befell  his  de- 
throner  and  successor,  and  the  Marcomanni 
once  more  came  under  the  sway  of  native 
kings.  After  this  they  gradually  extended 
their  dominions,  until  they  had  reached  the 
Danube,  and  had  provoked  the  jealousy  of 
the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Domitian.  Then 
began  hostilities  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Marcomanni,  which  led  to  the  pro- 
tracted struggle  of  the  Marcomannic  war, 
during  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  but 
was  finally  quelled  by  the  peace  of  Commo- 
dus,  in  180.  Favorei,  however,  by  the  fee- 
ble rule  of  Commodus,  they  continued  their 
predatory  inroads  into  the  Roman  provinces 
of  Noricum  and  Rhastia,  and  ventured  some- 
times as  far  as  the  defiles  of  the  Alps.  In 
270,  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  they  pushed 
forward  into  Italy,  and  penetrated  even  to 
Ancona,  spreading  consternation  around 
them.  Aner  this  period  they  disappear 
gradually,  and  are  mentioned  for  the  last 
time  among  the  hordes  of  Attila. 

Marcouf,  St.  Two  small  islands  of  France, 
in  the  department  Manche,  and  which  pro- 
tect the  roadstead  off*  Cape  La  Hogue.  They 
were  taken  by  the  British  in  1795,  but  re- 
stored to  France  at  the  peace  of  Amiens. 

Msu^chal  (Pr,).    Major-general. 

Marshal  de  Bataille  (Fr.).  A  military 
rank  which  once  existed  in  France,  but  was 
suppressed  before  the  revolution,  or  rather 
confined  to  the  body-guards.  An  ofScer  be- 
longing to  that  corps  received  it  as  an  hon- 
orary title.  Its  original  functions,  etc , 
with  respect  to  general  service,  sunk  in  the 
appointments  oimareehal  de  camp  and  mf^or- 
general.    It  was  first  created  by  Louis  XIII. 
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Mareehal^ineral  dea  logia  de  la  cavalerie^ 
this  appointment  took  place  under  Charles 
IX.  in  1594.  He  had  tne  chief  direction  of 
everything  which  related  to  the  French  cav- 
alry. Marechal  des  logia  pour  les  vivreSy  a 
person  belonging  to  the  quartermaster- 
general's  department  was  so  called  in  the 
old  French  service. 

Mar^chal  de  Camp  (Fr.),  A  military 
rank  which  existed  during  the  French  mon- 
archy. The  person  invested  with  it  was  a 
general  officer,  and  ranked  next  to  a  lieu- 
tenant-general. It  was  his  duty  to  see  the 
army  properly  disposed  of  in  camp  or  quar- 
ters, to  be  present  at  all  the  movements  that 
were  made;  to  be  the  first  to  mount  his 
chareer^  and  the  last  to  quit  him.  He  com- 
manded the  left  in  all  attacks.  The  ap- 
pointment under  this  distinction  was  first 
created  by  Henry  IV.  in  1698. 

Mar^chal-Gin^al  des  Camps  et  Armies 
du  Roi  IF?:),  A  post  of  high  dignity  and 
trust,  which  during  the  French  monarchy 
was  annexed  to  the  rank  of  mariehal  ae 
France.  Military  writers  difi^er  with  respect 
to  the  privileges,  etc,  which  belonged  to  this 
appointment ;  it  is,  however,  generally  ao- 
kaowledged  that  the  general  officer  who 
held  it  was  intrusted  with  the  whole  man- 
agement of  a  si^e,  being  subordinate  onlv 
to  the  constable,  or  to  any  other  mariehal  ae 
Francey  who  was  his  senior  in  appointment. 

Mar^chal-G6niral  des  Logia  de  I'Arm^e 
{Fr.).  This  appointment,  which  existed 
during  the  old  French  government,  and  has 
since  been  replaced  by  the  ehefdel'etai-majorj 
corresponds  with  that  of  quartermaster-gen- 
eral in  the  British  service. 

Mar^chauss^es  de  Prance  (Fr.),  A 
species  of  military  police  which  formerly 
existed  in  France.  During  the  French  mon- 
archy there  were  81  companies  of  mareehatiS' 
sees  d  cheval,  or  mounted  policemen.  These 
companies  first  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving  public  tranquillity,  and  were  dis- 
tributed m  the  difl^erent  provinces  of  the 
kingdom.  This  useful  body  of  men  was 
first  formed  under  Philip  I.  in  1060;  they 
were  afterwards  suppressed,  and  again  re- 
established in  1720,  as  constituting  a  part  of 
the  gendarmerie  of  France.  There  were 
other  companies  of  mareehauseeeSy  who  were 
particularly  distinguished  from  the  81  above 
mentioned ;  such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  the 
constables,  called  the  gendarmerie. 

Marengo.  A  village  of  Italy,  in  Pied- 
mont, near  the  Bormida,  2  miles  southeast 
from  Alessandria.  Here  the  French  army, 
>  commanded  by  Bonaparte,  attacked  the 
Austrians,  June  14,  1800 ;  his  army  was  re- 
treatingi  when  the  arrival  of  Qen.  Dessaix 
turned  the  fortunes  of  the  day.  The 
slaughter  on  both  sides  was  dreadful.  By 
this  victory  Bonaparte  gained  12  strong 
fortresses,  and  became  master  of  Italy. 

Margarita.  An  island  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea  lies  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  of  which 
republic  it  forms  a  province.  This  island 
was  first  visited  by  Columbus  in  1498,  and 


has  in  more  recent  times  (1816)  been  the 
scene  of  a  bloody  warfare  between  the  revo- 
lutionists and  the  Soanish  troops  under  G^n. 
Murillo,  in  which  tne  latter  were  defeated. 

Margrave.  A  German  nobleman  corre- 
sponding in  rank  to  the  English  marquis. 
Margravine  is  the  wife  of  a  margrave. 

Margum,  or  Margus.  A  fortified  place 
in  MoBsia  Superior,  west  of  Yiminacium, 
situated  on  the  river  Marcus  (now  Aforova), 
at  its  confluence  with  the  Danube.  Here 
Diocletian  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
Carinus. 

Maricopa  Indians.  A  tribe  of  aborigines, 
numbering  about  400,  who  are  located  with 
the  Pi  mas  on  a  reservation  on  the  Gila 
Kiver,  Arizona,  about  180  miles  above  its 
mouth.  They  are  peaceable,  and  follow 
agricultural  pursuits. 

Marienbourg.  A  fortified  town  of  Bel-> 
gium,  situated  in  the  province  of  Namur. 
This  place  was  occupiea  by  the  French  from 
1659  till  1815. 

Marignano  (now  Malegnano).  A  village 
of  Northern  Italy,  near  Milan.  Three  bat- 
tles have  been  fought  near  here;  (1)  Fran- 
cis I.  of  France  defeated  the  Duke  of  Milan 
and  the  Swiss,  September  18-14, 1515;  above 
20,000  men  were  slain;  this  conflict  has 
been  called  the  <'  battle  of  the  giants.''  (2) 
Near  I  here  was  fought  the  battle  of  Pavia. 
(See  Pavia.)  (3)  After  the  battle  of  Ma- 
genta, June  4, 1859,  the  AustriaAs  intrenched 
themselves  at  Malegnano.  Marshal  Bara- 
guay  d'Hilliers  with  16,000  men  was  sent 
to  dislodge  them,  which  he  did,  on  June  8, 
with  a  loss  of  about  860  killed  and  wounded. 
The  Austrians  suffered  severely. 

Marine.  A  soldier  serving  on  ship-board ; 
a  sea-soldier ;  one  of  a  body  of  troops  trained 
to  do  duty  on  vessels  of  war.  , 

Marine  Fortification.  This  kind  of  for- 
tification differs  from  land  fortification  in 
that  the  approaches  of  the  enemv  which  are 
to  be  resisted  take  place  on  the  level  of  the 
sea,  so  that  he  can  come  near  without  having 
to  overcome  the  dangerous  slope  of  the  glacis. 
The  combat  is  simply  one  between  two  pow- 
erful batteries,  and  the  question  to  be  de- 
cided is,  whether  the  ship  or  the  fort  will 
first  be  placed  hora  de  combat;  the  ship 
having  ordinarily  the  largest  number  of 
guns,  while  the  fort  has  more  solid  battle- 
ments, and  its  fewer  guns  of  great  caliber 
can  be  fired  with  a  steadiness  unattainable 
on  so  shifting  a  base  as  the  ocean.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  less  relief  a  sea- 
fortress  has  the  better,  the  less  likely  is  it  to 
be  hit  from  shipping.  Its  walls  are  usually 
built  perpendicular,  or  nearly  so.  The 
magazines  and  quarters  for  the  men  are 
bomb-proof,  as  also  are  the  casemates,  from 
which  the  guns  are  usually  fired,  although 
sometimes,  as  in  the  martello  tower,  tne 
ffun  is  worked  on  top  of  the  structure.  Sea 
fortifications  may  be  of  various  im{)ortanoe, 
the  simplest  being  the  battery  consisting  of 
a  mere  parapet  formed  in  a  cliff  or  on  a  hill, 
and  mounted  with  guns  to  command  the 
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sea ;  these  are  generally  built  in  such  con- 
cealed situations,  that  it  is  hoped  the  hostile 
ship  will  not  perceive  them  until  they  actu- 
ally open  fire.  These  are  numerous  all 
around  the  British  coast.  Next  greater  in 
importance  is  the  martello  tower  (which 
see).  More  powerful  still  are  the  breach- 
forts,  such  as  those  which  on  either  shore 
defend  the  entrance  to  Portsmouth  harbor, 
England.  These  are  constructed  of  the 
most  solid  masonry,  and  armed  with  guns 
of  the  heaviest  caliber,  sweeping  the  very 
surface  of  the  sea  so  as  to  strike  an  approach- 
ing ship  between  wind  and  water.  The 
guns  are  usually  in  bomb-proof  casemates, 
and  the  fort  is  often  defenaed  on  the  land 
side,  if  the  coast  be  level;  if,  however, 
higher  ground  be  behind,  this  would  be 
useless,  and  then  the  sea-fk'ont  albne  is  de- 
fensible. Most  terrible  of  all  sea-forts,  how- 
ever, are  the  completelv  isolated  forts  with 
perpendicular  faces  and  two  and  three  tiers 
of  neavy  ^uns.  Such  are  the  trenfiendous 
batteries  wnich  render  Cronstadt  almost  un- 
approachable, and  by  which  Spithead  and 
Plymouth  Sound,  England,  are  now  being 
fortified.  These  forts  are  generally  large, 
with  all  the  requisites  for  a  garrison  to 
maintain  itself;  against  them  wooden  shi]^ 
stand  no  chance,  and  in  the  American  civil 
war.  Fort  Sumter,  at  Charleston,  has  shown 
itself  no  mean  antagonist  for  ironsides.  In 
the  new  forts,  as  Spithead,  etc.,  iron  is  to  be 
employed  as  the  facing,  in  plates  of  such 
vast  thickness  and  weight  tnat  it  is  sup- 
posed no  ship  can  ever  possess  any  compar- 
able power;  and  as  they  are  to  be  armed 
with  ffuns  the  smallest  of  which  will  prob- 
ably be  SOO-pounders,  it  is  expected  that 
they  will  be  able  to  destroy  any  fleet  that 
could  be  Q^nt  against  them.  At  the  present 
day,  the  value  of  sea  fortifications  is  dis- 
puted, as  iron-plated  vessels  may  pass  theni 
with  impunity,  unless  the  artillery  in  the 
fort  be  so  heavy  as  to  destroy  the  armor  of 
the  ships.  In  the  long  run,  however,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  fort  can  command  the 
greater  power ;  for  its  armor  may  be  of  any 
thickness,  while  that  of  the  ship  must  l>e 
limited  by  her  floating  powers,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  limit  to  the  size  of  artillery 
must  be  sooner  reached  in  a  ship  than  in  a 
solid  and  stationary  fortress. 

Marines,  Corps  of.  In  the  U.  S.  service 
is  a  body  of  troops  who  serve  at  the  different 
naval  stations,  and  on  board  ships  of  war. 
The  men  are  drilled  in  all  respects  as  infan- 
try, and  therefore,  when  on  shore,  are  ordi- 
nary land  forces.  On  board  ship,  their  ordi- 
nary functions  are  as  sharpshooters  in  time 
of  action,  and  at  other  times  to  furnish  sen- 
tries for  guarding  the  stores,  gangways,  etc. ; 
and  they  are  useful  as  exercising  a  good  con- 
trol over  the  less  rigidly  disciplined  sailors. 
They  are  also  instructed  as  guns'  crews,  and 
when  not  on  guard,  are  subject  to  the  orders 
of  the  naval  officers  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  seamen.  The  corps  was  first  established 
in  the  United  States  in  1775,  and  was  per- 


manently oi^anized  by  act  of  Confi^ress  in 
1798.  By  this  act,  marines  were  made  liable 
to  do  duty  at  the  call  of  the  President  in 
any  of  the  forts  or  posts  of  the  United 
States,  and  were  placMsd  on  the  footing  of 
infantry  soldiers,  as  far  as  regards  pay  and 
allowances.  When  detached  for  duty  with 
the  army,  marines  are  subject  to  the  Articles 
of  War ;  at  all  other  times  they  are  subject 
to  the  laws  and  reflations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  navy.  The  corps  numbers  about 
2000  men  commanded  by  a  colonel.  The 
corps  has  undergone  many  changes  in  re- 
spect of  numbers,  equipment,  drill,  and 
methods  of  recruiting  since  its  organization, 
and  was  never  in  a  letter  state  of  discipline 
and  efficiency  than  now.  No  man  is  en- 
listed who  is  unable  to  read  and  write,  under 
5  feet  6  inches  high,  or  over  thirty-five  years 
of  age.  It  is  organized  into  battalions  for 
duty  on  shore,  and  into  "guards,"  or  com- 
panies, for  service  afloat,  each  having  its 
proper  complement  of  officers,  non-commis- 
sioned officers,  musicians,  and  privates,  and 
is  considered  an  indispensable  auxiliary  to 
the  navv.  Civilians  between  twenty  and 
twenty-five  years  of  age  are  eligible  at 
present  to  appointment  as  lieutenants  in  line 
of  promotion,  and  are  stationed  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  corps  in  Washington  for 
their  preliminary  instruction.  In  the  Brit- 
ish service,  besides  the  infantrv,  there  is  a 
division  of  marine  artillery.  In  rank,  ma- 
rine officers  correspond  with  army  officers 
of  the  same  erade,  according  to  seniority ; 
they  are  usually  appointed  from  civil  life. 

Maritime.  Bordering  on,  or  situated 
near,  the  ocean ;  connected  with  the  sea  by 
site,  interest,  or  power. 

Mark.  That  toward  which  a  missile  is 
directed ;  a  thing  aimed  at ;  what  one  seeks 
to  hit  or  reach. 

Mark,  St.,  Knights  of.  An  order  of 
knighthood  which  formerly  existed  in  the 
republic  of  Venice,  under  the  protection  of 
St.  Mark  the  Evangelist. 

Mark  Time.  To  mark  time  is  to  move 
each  le^  alternately  in  quick  or  ordinary 
time,  without  gaining  ground.  This  is  fre- 
quently practic^  when  a  front  file  or  column 
has  opened  too  much,  in  order  to  afford  the 
rear  an  opportunity  of  getting  up ;  and  some- 
times to  let  the  head  of  a  column  disengage 
itself,  or  a  body  of  troops  file  by,  etc. 

Marker.  The  soldier  who  forms  the  pivot 
of  a  wheeling  column,  or  marks  the  oirec- 
tion  of  an  alignment.  Also,  the  one  who  re- 
cords the  number  of  hits  and  misses  made  by 
soldiers  at  target  practice. 

Marks,  Inspection.  Are  certain  marks 
cut  on  cannon  to  show  the  number  of  the 
gun,  the  name  of  the  founder,  name  of  in- 
spector, weight  of  the  piece,  etc.  Condemned 
snot  are  also  marked.  See  Inspsction  of 
Projectiles. 

Marksman.  One  who  is  skillfUl  to  hit  a 
mark  ;  one  who  shoots  well. 

Marksmanship.    The  skill  of  a  marks- 
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Marlins.  Are  tarred  white  skeins  or 
long  wreaths  or  lines  of  untwisted  hemp, 
dipped  in  pitch  or  tar,  with  which  cables 
and  other  ropes  are  wrapped  round,  to  pre- 
vent their  fretting  and  rubbing  in  the  blocks 
or  pulleys  through  which  they  pass.  The 
same  serves  in  artillery  upon  ropes  used 
for  rigging  gins,  usually  put  up  in  -small 
parcels  called  skeins. 

Maron  [Fr.).  A  piece  of  brass  or  copper, 
about  the  size  of.  a  crown,  on  which  the 
hours  for  going  the  rounds  were  marked  in 
the  old  French  service.  Several  of  these 
were  put  into  a  small  ba^,  and  deposited  in 
the  hands  of  the  major  of  the  regiment,  out 
of  which  they  were  regularly  drawn  by  the 
sergeants  of  companies,  for  the  officers  be- 
longing to  them.  The  hours  and  half  hours 
were  engraved  on  each  maron.  These  pieces 
were  numbered  one,  two,  etc.,  to  correspond 
with  the  several  periods  of  the  night;  so 
that  the  officer,  for  instance,  who  was  to  go 
to  the  10  o'clock  rounds,  had  as  many  ma- 
rons  marked  ten  as  there  were  posts  or 
guard-houses  which  he  was  directed  to  visit. 
Thus  on  reaching  the  first,  after  having 
given  the  moty  or  watch-word,  to  the  cor- 
poral, he  delivers  into  his  hands  the  maron 
marked  one.  These  marons  being  pierced 
in  the  middle  are  successively  strung  by  the 
different  corporals  upon  a  piece  of  wire, 
from  which  they  slide  into  a  box  called  boite 
mix  rondeSf  or  box  belonging  to  the  rounds. 
This  box  is  carried  next  morning  to  the 
major,  who  keeps  the  key;  and  who  on 
opening  it  can  easily  ascertain  whether  the 
rounds  have  been  regularly  gone  by  count- 
ing the  different  marons,  and  seeing  them 
successively  strung. 

Maroons.  A  namegiven  to  runaway 
negroes  in  Jamaica.  When  the  island  was 
conquered  from  the  Spaniards  a  number  of 
their  negroes  fled  to  the  hills  and  became 
very  troublesome  to  the  colonists.  A  war 
of  eight  years'  duration  ensued,  when  the 
Maroons  capitulated  on  being  permitted  to 
retain  their  tree  settlements,  about  1780. 
In  1795  they  again  took  arms,  but  they  were 
speedily  suppressed. 

Marquee,  or  Markee.  An  outer  fiy,  or 
roof-cloth  of  a  tent ;  also,  a  laree  field-tent. 

Marquis,  or  Marquess.  The  degree  ot 
nobility  which  in  the  peera^  of  England 
ranks  next  to  a  duke.  Marquises  were  orig- 
inally commanders  on  the  borders  or  fron- 
tiers of  countries,  or  on  the  sea-coast,  which 
they  were  bound  to  protect.  In  England, 
the  title  of  marquis  was  used  in  this  sense 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  when 
there  were  marquises  or  lords-marchers  of 
the  borders  of  Scotland  and  Wales ;  and  the 
foreign  equivalent  of  mcerkgraf  was  common 
on  the  continent. 

Marrons.  In  pyrotechny,  are  small  paper 
shells  filled  with  grained  powder  and  primed 
with  short  pieces  of  quick-match.  They 
form  part  of  the  decorations  of  signaf- 
rqckets. 

Marrttcini.    A  brave  and  warlike  people 


in  Italy  of  the  Sabellian  race,  occupying  a 
narrow  slip  of  country  along  the  rient  bank 
of  the  river  Atermus.  Along  with  the  Marsi, 
Peligni,  and  other  Sabellian  tribes,  they 
fougnt  against  Rome;  and,  together  with 
them,  they  submitted  to  the  Komans,  804 
B.C.,  and  concluded  a  peace  with  the  repub- 
lic. 

Marsacii.  A  people  in  (Pallia  Belgica^  on 
one  of  the  islands  formed  by  the  Rhine, 
wliich  first  became  known  to  the  Romans 
through  the  war  with  Civilis. 

Marsaglia.  Near  Turin,  in  Italy.  A 
battle  took  place  here  on  September  24, 
1698,  in  whicn  Catinat  defeated  Prince  Eu- 
gdne  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  This  battle 
and  place  are  memorable  for  being  the  first 
at  wnich  bayonets  were  used  at  the  ends  of 
muskets,  and  to  this  the  French  owed  the 
victory. 

Marsala  (Arab.  Marsa  Alla^  "the  port  of 
God").  A  maritime  town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
province  of  Trapani,  about  19  miles  south- 
southwest  of  the  port  of  Trapani.  Marsala 
has. recently  acquired  historic  interest  as  the 
point  where  Garibaldi,  eluding  the  vigilance 
of  the  Neapolitan  fleet,  landed  with  his  he- 
roic thtM8andy  and  began  the  romantic  cam- 
paign which  terminated  the  kingdom  of  the 
two  Sicilies  so  ignominiously. 

Marseillaise.    The  name  by  which  the 

frand  song  of  the  first  French  revolution  is 
nown.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  its 
composition  are  as  follows.  In  the  ban- 
ning of  1792,  when  a  column  of  volunteers 
was  about  to  leave  Strasburg,  the  mayor  of 
the  city,  who  gave  a  banquet  on  the  occa- 
sion, asked  an  officer  of  artillery,  named 
Rouget  de  Lisle,  to  compose  a  song  in  their 
honor.  His  request  was  complied  with,  and 
the  result  was  the  Marseillaise, — ^both  verse 
and  music  being  the  work  of  one  night.  De 
Lisle  entitled  the  piece  ^^ Chant  de  Ghierre  de 
VAmUe  du  Rhin.^*  Next  day  it  was  sung 
with  that  rapturous  enthusiasm  that  only 
Frenchmen  can  exhibit,  and  instead  of  600 
volunteers,  1000  marched  out  of  Strasburg. 
Soon  from  the  whole  army  of  the  North  re- 
sounded the  thrilling  and  fiery  words,  Aux 
armeal  AuxannesI  Nevertheless,  the  song 
was  still  unknown  in  Paris,  and  was  first  in- 
troduced thereby  Barbaroux,  when  he  sum- 
moned the  youth  of  Marseilles  to  the  capital 
in  July,  1792.  It  was  received  with  transports 
by  the  Parisians,  who— ignorant  of  its  real 
authorship — named  it  ^^Uymnedee  Mareeil" 
laisj'^  which  name  it  has  borne  ever  since. 

Marseilles  (anc.  Maaaika).  A  city  in  the 
south  of  France,  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Mouths-of-the-Rhone,  situated 
on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Phocsaans  about  600  B.c. ;  was  an  ally 
of  Rome,  218  B  c. ;  taken  by  Julius  Cnsar 
after  a  long  siege,  49  B.C.;  by  Euric  the 
Visigoth,  470;  sacked  by  the  Saracens,  889; 
united  to  the  crown  of  France,  1482.  Mar- 
seilles opposed  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment, ana  was  reduced  August  28,  1798. 
Marshal  (Fr.  mareehal),    A  term  which 
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originally  meant  a  groom  or  manager  of  the 
horse,  though  eventually  the  king's  marshal 
became  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  state 
in  England.  The  royal  farrier  rose  in  dignity 
with  the  increasing  importance  of  the  cheva^ 
lerUj  till  he  became  conjointly  with  the  con- 
stable the  judge  in  the  Curiae  MartiaUB,  or 
courts  of  chivalry.  When  the  king  headed 
his  army  in  feudal  times,  the  assembled 
troops  were  inspected  by  the  constable  and 
marshal,  who  fixed  the  spot  for  the  encamp- 
ment of  each  noble,  and  examined  the  num- 
ber, arms,  and  condition  of  his  retainers. 
With  these  duties  was  naturally  combined 
the  r^ulation  of  all  matters  connected  with 
armorial  bearing  standards,  and  ensigns. 
The  constable's  functions  were  virtually 
abolished  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
the  marshal  became  thenceforth  the  sole 
judge  in  questions  of  honor  and  arms.  (See 
Earl  Marshal.)  In  France,  the  highest 
military  officer  is  called  a  marshal,  a  dignity 
which  originated  early  in  the  18th  century. 
There  was  at  first  only  one  mareckal  de 
France^  and  there  were  but  two  till  the  time 
of  James  I.  Their  number  afterwards  be- 
came unlimited.  Originally,  the  marshal 
was  the  esquire  of  the  King,  and  commanded 
the  vanguard  in  war  j  in  later  times,  the 
command  became  supreme,  and  the  rank  of 
the  highest  military  importance.  See  Fixld- 
Marshal. 

Marshal.  To  dispose  in  order;  to  ar- 
range in  a  suitable  manner ;  as,  to  marshal 
troops  or  an  army. 

Marshal  of  Scotland,  Earl.  An  officer 
who  had  command  of  the  cavalry  under  the 
constable.  This  office  was  held  by  the  family 
of  Keith,  but  forfeited  by  rebellion  in  1715. 

Marshal,  Provost-.  Bee  Provost-Mar- 
shal. 

Marshaler  (written  also  mar$haller).  One 
who  marshals. 

Marshaling  of  Arms.  In  heraldry,  is 
the  combining  of  different  coats  of  arms  in 
one  escutcheon,  for  the  purpose  of  indicating 
family  alliance  or  office. 

Marsi.  A  brave  people  of  Southern  Italy, 
who,  after  several  contests,  yielded  to  the 
Romans  about  801  B.C.  During  the  civil 
wars  they  and  their  allies  rebelled,  having 
demanded  and  been  refused  the  rights  of 
Roman  citizenship,  91  B.o.  After  many  suc- 
cesses and  reverses,  they  sued  for  and  ob- 
tained peace  and  the  rights  they  required, 
87  B.C.  The  Marsi  being  Socii  of  the  Ro- 
mans, this  was  called  the  Social  war. 

Marsilly  Carriage.  A  naval  gun-carriage 
having  but  one  set  of  trucks,  one  of  the 
transoms  resting  directly  on  the  deck.  It  is 
used  in  the  U.  S.  navy  for  mounting  the 
9^inch  Dahlgren  in  broadside. 

Marston  Moor.  Near  the  city  of  York, 
England.  The  Scots  and  Parliamentary 
army  were  besi^'ng  York,  when  Prince 
Rupert,  joined  by  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle, 
determined  to  raise  the  siege.  Both  sides 
drew  up  on  Marston  Moor,  S\x\y  2, 1644,  and 
the  contest  was  long  undecided.    Rupert, 


commanding  the  right  wing  of  the  royalists, 
was  opposed  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  at  the  head 
of  troops  disciplined  by  himself.  Cromwell 
was  victorious ;  he  drove  his  opponents  off 
the  field,  followed  the  vanquished,  returned' 
to  a  second  engagement  and  a  second  vic- 
tory. The  prince's  artillery  was  taken  and 
the  royalists  never  recovered  the  blow. 

Marta,  or  Martha  Santa.  A  town  of 
New  Granada,  South  America,  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  same  name  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Magdalena.  It  was  repeatedlv 
sacked  by  pirates  during  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries ;  and  in  1672  wte  completely  pil- 
laged by  a  French  and  an  English  vessel. 
It  suffered  much  from  the  attacks  of  the  In- 
dians during  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
does  not  appear  to  have  regained  its  former 
importance. 

Marteao  d'Armes  (Pr.).  An  offensive 
weapon,  so  called  fW>m  its  resemblance  to  a 
hammer. 

Martel-de-fer.  A  hammer  and  pick  con- 
joined, used  by  horse-soldiers  in  the  Middle 
Ages  to  break  and  destroy  armor. 

Martello  Towers.  Are  round  towers  for 
coast  defense,  about  40  feet  high,  built  most 
solidly,  and  situated  on  the  beach.  They 
occur  in  several  places  round  the  coast  of 
Great  Britain ;  but  principally  opposite  to 
the  French  coast,  along  the  southern  shore 
of  Kent  and  Sussex,  where,  for  many  miles, 
they  are  within  easy  ranee  of  each  other. 
They  were  mostly  erected  during  the  French 
war,  as  a  defense  against  invasion.  Each 
had  walls  of  5}  feet  thickness  and  was  sup- 
posed to  be  bomb-proof.  The  base  formed 
the  ma^zine;  above  were  two  rooms  for 
the  garrison,  and  over  the  upper  of  these  the 
flat  roof,  with  a  4}  feet  brick  parapet  all 
round.  On  this  roof  a  heavy  swivel-gun 
was  to  be  placed  to  command  shipping, 
while  howitzers  on  each  side  were  to  form  a 
flanking  defense  in  connection  with  the 
neighboring  towers.  Although  the  cost  of 
these  little  forts  was  very  great,  thev  are 
generally  considered  to  have  been  a  failure. 
The  name  is  said  to  be  taken  from  Italian 
towers  built  near  the  sea,  during  the  period 
when  piracy  was  common  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, for  the  purpose  of  keeping  watch  and 
givins  warning  if  a  pirate-ship  was  seen  ap- 
proaching. This  warning  was  ^iven  by 
striking  on  a  bell  with  a  hammer  (Ital.  mar' 
tello'iy  and  hence  these  towers  were  called 
tarn  da  marieUo. 

Martial.  Pertaining  to  war;  suited  to 
war;  military,  as,  martial  music;  a  martial 
appearance ;  given  to  war ;  warlike ;  brave, 
as,  a  martial  nation  or  people ;  belonging  to 
war,  or  to  an  army  and  navy ;  opposed  to 
civil ;  as,  martial  law ;  a  court-martial. 

Martial  Law.  An  arbitrary  law,  pro- 
ceeding directly  ttom  the  military  power, 
and  having  no  immediate  constitutional  or 
legislative  sanction.  When  it  is  imposed 
upon  any  specifled  -district,  all  the  inhab- 
itants, and  all  their  actions,  are  brought 
within  its  dominion.   It  is  founded  on  para- 
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mount  necessity,  extends  to  matters  of  civil 
as  well  as  of  criminal  jurisdiction}  and  is 
)>roclaimed  only  in  times  of  war,  insurrec- 
tion, rebellion,  or  other  ereat  emergency. 
It  is  so  far  distinct  from  military  law,  which 
atfects  onl^  the  troops  and  forces.  Martial 
law  may,  in  fact,  be  termed  a  subjection  to 
the  Articles  of  War.  In  a  hostile  country 
it  consists  in  the  suspension,  h^  the  occupy- 
ing military  authority,  of  the  civil  and  cnm- 
inal  law,  and  of  the  domestic  administration 
and  government  in  the  occupied  place  or  ter- 
ritory, and  in  the  substitution  of  military 
rule  and  force  for  the  same,  as  well  as  in  the 
dictation  of  general  laws,  as  fkr  as  military 
necessity  requires  this  suspension,  substitu- 
tion, or  dictation,  and  is  simply  military  au- 
thority exercised  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
and  usages  of  war.  Military  oppression  is 
not  martial  law,  it  is  the  abuse  of  the  power 
which  that  law  confers.  As  martial  law  is 
executed  by  military  force,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  those  who  administer  it  to  be  strictly 
guided  by  the  principles  of  justice,  honor, 
and  humanity, — virtues  adorning  a  soldier 
even  more  than  other  men,  for  the  very  rea- 
son that  he  possesses  the  power  or  his  arms 
iu^inst  the  unarmed.  Martial  law  affects 
chiefly  the  police  and  collection  of  public 
revenue  and  taxes,  whether  imposed  by  the 
expelled  government  or  by  the  invader,  and 
rejfers  mainly  to  the  support  and  efficiency 
of  the  army,  its  safety,  and  the  safety  of  its 
operations. 

Martialise.  To  render  warlike;  as,  to 
martialize  a  people. 

Martinet  (so  called  from  an  officer  of  that 
name  in  the  French  army  under  Louis  XIV . ). 
A  strict  disciplinarian ;  one  who  lays  stress 
on  the  rigid  adherence  to  the  details  of  dis- 
cipline, or  to  forms  and  fixed  methods. 

Martinetism.  Rigid  adherence  to  disci- 
pline. 

Martini- Henry  Rifle.    See  Small-abms. 

Martinique.  An  island  in  the  West  In- 
dies, the  most  northern  and  one  of  the  larg- 
est of  the  Windward  group.  It  was  taken 
from  the  French  by  the  British  in  February, 
1762 ;  restored  to  France  at  the  peace  of  tie 
following  year ;  again  taken  March  16, 1794; 
restored  at  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802; 
and  was  aeain  captured  February  28,  1809. 
It  reverted  to  its  French  masters  in  1815. 

Martin's  Shell.  A  hollow  spherical  pro- 
jectile lined  with  loam  and  filled  with  molten 
iron, — used  for  incendiary  purposes. 

Martlet.  In  heraldry,  a  bird  resembling 
a  swallow,  with  long  wings,  verv  short  beak 
and  thighs,  and  no  visible  legs,  borne  on  the 
shield  as  a  mark  of  cadency  by  the  fourth  son. 

Maryland.  One  of  the  thirteen  original 
States  of  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the 
Central  Atlantic  States.  Maryland  was  first 
settled  in  1681,  by  a  party  n>om  Virginia, 
and  in  1682  by  a  colony  of  Roman  Catholic 
gentry  from  England,  under  a  grant  to  the 
second  Lord  Baltimore,  when  it  received  its 

5 resent  name  in  honor  of  the  English  aueen, 
[enrietta  Maria.    From  1642  to  1646  the 


Virginian  and  English  colonies  were  at  per- 

Setual  warfare,  and  the  governor  of  the 
Snglish  colony,  Philip  Calvert,  was  obliged 
to  leave,  but  in  1646  he  returned,  the  reSel- 
lion  having  ended.  Maryland  took  a  promi- 
nent part  m  the  two  French  wars,  the  Revo- 
lution, and  the  war  of  1812-14,  when  it  was 
twice  invaded  by  the  British,  who  were  gal- 
lantly repulsed  from  North  Poin,t,  near 
Baltimore,  September  18,  1814,  although 
they  had  gained  a  temporary  triumph  a  few 
weeks  before  at  Bladensburg.  In  the  war 
of  1861-66,  its  sympathies  were  with  the 
South,  and  the  first  blood  of  the  war  was 
shed  in  Baltimore,  several  Massachusetts 
volunteers  having  been  killed  on  their  way 
to  Washington.  The  State  was  the  scene  of 
several  battles  during  the  civil  war,  and  suf- 
fered greatly  Arom  the  contending  armies. 
Maryland  was  organized  as  a  State  in  1776. 

Masada.  A  fortress  on  the  shore  of*  the 
Dead  Sea,  built  by  Jonathan  Maccabssus, 
and  afterwards  greatly  stren&^thened  by 
Herod,  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  nimself.  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  after  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  the  garrison  having 
devoted  themselves  to  self-destruction. 

Mascara.  A  town  of  Algeria,  48  miles 
southeast  from  Oran.  The  town  was  taken 
and  nearly  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1885, 
and  occupied  a  second  time  by  Gen.  Bugeaud 
in  1841,  since  which  time  a  garrison  of  French 
troops  has  been  constantly  maintained  there. 

Mascat,  or  Muscat.  A  large  seaport  of 
Arabia,  standing  on  a  peninsula  on  the  north- 
east coast  of  the  province  of  Oman.  In  1507 
it  was  taken  by  Albuquerque.  For  nearly 
150  years  after,  it  continued  in  the  possession 
of  the  Portuguese.  About  the  year  1648, 
however,  it  was  retaken  by  the  natives,  who 
have  ever  since  retained  it. 

Mascled  Armor.  A  kind  of  armor  some- 
times worn  by  the  Norman  soldiers,  com- 
posed of  small  lozenge-ehaped  plates  of  metal 
fiMtened  on  a  leathern  or  quilted  unde^-coat. 

Mascoutins.  A  tribe  of  Indians  of  Al- 
gonkin  stock,  who  formerly  inhabited  the 
region  of  the  Upper  Lakes.  They  after- 
wards moved  to  the  Wisconsin  River,  and 
subsequently  settled  on  the  Ohio.  In  1765 
they  fought  against  Col.  Croghan  on  the 
Wabash  River,  and  attacked  (^1.  Clarke  in 
1777.  Their  name  is  now  lost  among  the 
numerous  petty  tribes  that  reside  m  Kansas. 

Mask.  A  military  expression  used  in 
several  senses.  A  masked  battery  is  one  so 
constructed  with  ^assy  glacis,  etc.,  as  to  be 
hidden  from  the  view  of  Uie  enemy,  until,  to 
his  surprise,  it  suddenly  opens  fire  upon 
him,^on  his  fiank,  perhaps.  The  fire  of  a 
battery  is  masked  wnen  some  other  work,  or 
body  of  friendly  troops,  intervenes  in  the 
line  of  fire,  and  precludes  the  use  of  the 
guns.  A  fortress  or  an  army  is  masked 
when  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy  holds  it 
in  check,  while  some  hostile  evolution  is 
being  carried  out. 

Mask.  A  wire  cage  to  protect  the  face  in 
fencing. 
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Mask  Wall.  In  permanent  fortification, 
18  the  scarp  wall  of  casemates. 

Mason  and  Dixon's  Line.  The  line 
which  divides  Pennsylvania  from  Maryland, 
running  on  the  parallel  of  SQ®  48'  26'^. 
The  b<Hindary  between  the  colonial  posses- 
sions of  the  lords  Baltimore  and  of  the  Penn 
fkmilv  had  been  a  subject  of  almost  contin- 
ual dispute  from  the  first  settlement  of  the 
country.  At  length,  in  1760,  the  contend- 
ing parties  having  agreed  upon  a  compro- 
mise, appointed  commissioners  to  settle  de- 
finitively the  limits  between  the  two  terri- 
tories. Surveyors  were  emploved  by  both 
sides,  but  their  progress  appeared  rather  slow; 
the  proprietors  who  resided  in  England  de- 
cided to  send  Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah 
Dixon,  two  distinguished  mathematicians 
and  astronomers,  to  complete  the  work. 
They  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  November, 
1768,  and  by  the  autumn  of  1767  had  care- 
fiilly  surveyed  and  marked  a  line  of  nearly 
250  miles,  extending  for  the  most  part 
through  a  dense  forest  and  passing  over  a 
numMr  of  mountain  ridges.  This  line, 
dividing  as  it  does  the  free  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania from  Maryland,  which  was  formerly 
a  slave  State,  has  been  often  referred  to,  in 
popular  language,  as  the  boundarv  between 
freedom  and  slavery  in  the  United  States. 

Mass.  In  sUUie^f  is  the  amount  of  mat- 
ter contained  in  a  body.  In  dynamics^  is 
thHt  measure  of  the  matter  in  a  body  which 
determines  its  relation  to  force.  The  ac- 
cepted measure  is  the  weight  divided  by  the 
force  of  gravity.    See  Forck  of  Gravity. 

Mass.  A  word  si^ifying  the  concentra- 
tion of  troops ;  the  formation  of  troops  in 
column  at  less  than  half  distance.  To  mas9 
irooptf  is  to  concentrate  them  by  this  ar- 
rangement on  a  certain  point.  A  column 
is  closed  in  mass  when  the  sub-divisions  have 
less  than  half  distance. 

Massachusetts.  One  of  the  thirteen 
original  States  of  the  American  Union,  and 
oldest  of  the  New  England  SUtes.  It  was 
discovered  by  the  Gabots  in  1497.  In  1614 
it  was  visited  bv  Capt.  John  Smith.  In 
1620  the  "  Mayflower"  sailed  Arora  South- 
ampton with  102  Puritan  settlers,  and 
landed  at  Plymouth  December  22.  One 
half  of  them  died  from  cold  and  hardship 
the  first  year.  In  1637,  the  colony  suffered 
from  Indian  massacres ;  and  in  King  Philip's 
war  (1675)  12  towns  and  600  houses  were 
burned.  The  war  of  the  Revolution  of  1776 
began  in  Massachusetts  with  the  battles  of 
Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill.  It  adopted 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  1788. 

Massachusetts  Indians.  A  general 
name  given  to  all  the  tribes  of  aborigines 
inhabiting  the  country  in  which  the  colonies 
of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay  were 
founded.  The  five  principal  tribes  were 
the  Nausets,  Pokanokets,  or  Wampanoass, 
Massachusetts,  PennacoDks,  and  Nipmucks. 
Thev  were  nearly  all  exterminated  in  King 
Philip's  war  ( 1675).  At  present  about  1500 
Indians  reside  in  Massachusetts. 


Massacre.  The  killing  of  human  beings 
by  indiicriminate  slaughter,  murder  of 
numbers  with  cruelty  or  atrocity,  or  con- 
trary to  the  usages  of  civilized  people ;  cold- 
blooded destruction  of  life ;  butchery ;  car- 
nage. The  following  are  among  the  most 
remarkable : 

JB^are  Christ. — Of  all  the  Carthaginians 
in  Sicily,  897 ;  2000  Tyrians  crucified  and 
8000  put  to  the  sword  for  not  surrendering 
Tyre  to  Alexander,  881;  2000  Capuans, 
friends  of  Hannibal,  by  Gracchus,  211 ; 
dreadful  slaughter  of  the  Teutones  and 
Ambrones  near  Aix,  by  Marius,  the  Boman 

?:eneral,  200,000  being  left  dead  on  the  spot, 
02 ;  the  Romans  throughout  Asia,  women 
and  children  not  excepts,  massacred  in  one 
day,  by  order  of  Mithridates,  king  of  Pon- 
tus,  88 ;  ffroat  number  of  Boman  senators 
massacred  by  Cinna,  Marius,  and  Sertorins, 
87;  again,  under  Sylla  and  Catiline,  bis 
minister  of  vengeance,  82;  at  Perusia, 
Octavianus  Cesar  ordered  800  Boman  sena- 
tors and  other  persons  of  distinction  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  Julius  Cesar,  40. 
After  Christ, — At  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem 1,100,000  Jews  are  said  to  have  been 
put  to  the  sword,  70;  the  Jews,  headed 
by  one  Andre,  put  to  death  many  Greeks 
and  Bomans  in  and  near  Cvrene,  115 ;  Cas- 
sius,  a  Boman  general  under  the  emperor 
M.  Aurelius,  put  to  death  800,000  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Seleucia,  165 ;  at  Alexandria, 
many  thousands  of  citizens  were  massacred 
by  order  of  AntoninuS)  215 ;  the  emperor 
Probus  is  said  to  have  put  to  death  400,000  of 
the  barbarian  invaders  of  Gaul,  277 ;  massa- 
cre of  the  Gothic  hostages  by  Yalens,  878; 
of  Thessalonica,  when  7000  persons  invited 
into  the  circus  were  put  to  the  sword  by 
order  of  Theodoeius,  890;  of  the  circus  fac- 
tions at  Constantinople,  582;  massacre  of 
the  Latins  at  Constantinople  by  order  of 
Andronicus,  1184;  of  the  Albigenses  and 
Waldenses,  commenced  at  Toulouse,  1206; 
thousands  perished  by  the  sword  and  gibbet 
of  the  French  in  Sicily,  1282  (see  Siciliak 
Ykspkrs)  ;  at  Paris,  of  the  Armagnacs,  at 
the  instance  of  John,  duke  of  Burgundy, 
1418 ;  of  the  Swedish  nobility  at  a  feast,  by 
order  of  Christian  II.,  1520;  of  Protestants 
at  Yassy,  March  1,  1562;  of  70,000  Hugue- 
nots, or  French  Protestants,  in  France, 
August  24,  1572  (see  Bartholomew,  St.); 
of  the  Christians  in  Croatia  by  the  Turks, 
when  65,000  were  slain,  1592;  of  the  pre- 
tender Demetrius  and  his  Polish  adherents, 
May  27,  1606;  of  the  ProtesUnto  in  the 
Yalteline,  Northern  lUly,  July  1^,  1620; 
of  the  Protestants  at  Thorn,  put  to  death 
under  a  pretended  legal  sentence  of  the 
chancellor  of  Poland  for  being  concerned  in 
a  tumult  occasioned  by  a  Boman  Catholic 
procession,  1724 ;  all  the  Protestant  powers 
in  Europe  interceded  to  have  this  unjust 
sentence  revoked,  but  unavailingly ;  at 
Batavia,  12,000  Chinese  were  massacred  by 
the  natives,  October,  1740,  under  the  pretext 
of  an  intended  insurrection ;  at  the  taking 
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of  Ismail  by  the  Russians^  80,000  old  and 
young  ^ere  slain,  December,  1790;  of 
French  royalists  (see  Skftsmbrizer8)i  Sep- 
tember 2,  1792 ;  of  Poles  at  Praga,  1794 ;  m 
St.  Domingo,  where  Dessalines  made  proc- 
lamation for  the  massacre  of  all  the  whites, 
March  29,  1804,  and  many  thousands 
perished ;  insurrection  at  Madrid,  and  mas- 
sacre of  the  French,  May  2,  1808 ;  massacre 
of  the  Mamelukes  in  the  citadel  of  Cairo, 
March  1,  1811 ;  massacre  of  Protestants  at 
Nismes,  perpetrated  by  the  Catholics,  May, 
1815;  massacre  at  Scio,  April  22,  1822 ;  de- 
struction of  the  Janissaries  at  Constanti- 
nople, June  14,  1826;  above  600  Eabyles 
suffocated  in  a  cave  in  Algeria,  June  18, 1846 
(see  Dahra)  ;  massacre  of  Christians  at 
Aleppo,  October  16,  1860;  of  Maronites 
by  Druses  in  Lebanon,  June,  1860  ;  and  of 
Christians  at  Damascus,  July  9>11,  1860. 
See  Drusks  and  Damascus. 

In  British  History. —Of  800  English  nobles 
on  Salisbury  Plain  by  Hengist,  about  450; 
of  the  monks  of  Bangor,  to  the  number  of 
1200,  by  Ethelfrid,  kine  of  Bernicia,  607  or 
612 ;  of  the  Danes  in  the  southern  counties 
of  England  in  the  night  of  November  18, 
1002,  and  the  28d,  by  Ethelred  II.  At 
London  it  was  most  bloody,  the  churches 
being  no  sanctuary.  Among  the  rest  was 
Ounilda,  sister  of  Swein,  king  of  Denmark, 
left  in  hostage  for  the  performance  of  a 
treaty  but  newly  concluded.  Of  the  Jews 
in  England ;  some  few  pressing  into  West- 
minster Hall  at  Richard  I.'s  coronation, 
were  put  to  death  by  the  people,  and  a  false 
alarm  being  given  that  the  king  had  ordered 
a  general  massacre  of  them,  ike  people  in 
many  parts  of  Ensland  slew  all  they  met. 
In  York,  500  who  nad  taken  shelter  in  the 
castle  killed  themselves  rather  than  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  multitude,  1189.  Of  the 
Bristol  colonists,  at  Cullen's  Wood,  Ireland 
(see  CuLLEN's  Wooix),  1209 ;  of  the  Bng- 
lish  factory  at  Amboyna,  in  order  to  dis- 
possess its  members  of  the  Spice  Islands, 
February,  1624 ;  massacre  of  the  Protestants 
in  Ireland^  in  O'Neill's  rebellion,  October 
28,  1641.  Upwards  of  8O,OQ0  British  were 
killed  in  the  commencement  of  this  rebellion. 
In  the  first  three  or  four  days  of  it,  40,000 
or  60,000  of  the  Protestants  were  destroyed. 
Before  the  rebellion  was  entirely  suppressed, 
154,000  Protestants  were  massacrea  ;  of  the 
Macdonalds  of  Glencoe  (see  Glekcoe),  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1692;  of  184  men,  women,  and 
children,  chiefly  Protestants,  burnt,  shot,  or 
pierced  to  death  by  pikes,  perpetrated  by  the 
insurgent  Irish,  at  the  barn  of  Scullabogue, 
Ireland,  in  1798;  of  Europeans  at  Meerut, 
Delhi,  etc,  by  mutineers  of  the  native  In- 
dian army,  May  and  June,  1857 ;  of  Euro- 
peans at  Kalangan,  on  the  south  coast  of 
Boi*neo,  May  1,  1859;  of  the  Europeans  at 
Morant  Bay,  Jamaica,  by  the  infuriated 
negroes,  October  11-12, 1865.    See  Jamaica. 

In  American  History, — Massacre  of  about 
900  French  Protestants  (soldiers,  women, 
children,  the  aged  and  sick)  in  Florida,  by 


the  Spaniards  under  Melendez  de  Aviles,  on 
September  21,  1665;  of  about  847  English 
on.  March  22,  1622,  and  of  800  English  on 
April  18,  1644,  by  Indians  in  Virginia ;  of 
about  100  Algonkin  Indians,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Manhattan,  by  the  Dutch,  on 
February  25-26,  1648 ;  of  200  people  at  La 
Chine,  isle  of  Montreal,  by  Iroquois,  Au- 

fust  25,  1689 ;  of  a  larse  number  of  the  in- 
abitants  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  by  the  French 
under  Dee  Chaillons  and  Hertel  de  Rouville, 
assisted  .  by  100  picked  Canadians  and  a 
number  of  Alj^onkin  Indians,  August  29, 
1708;  of  the  English  at  Pocotaligo,  Caro- 
lina, by  the  Tamassees  and  their  confeder- 
ates, on  April  16,  1715;  of  a  colony  of 
French,  in  tne  southwest,  near  the  banks  of 
the  Mississippi,  by  the  Natchez  Indians,  No- 
vember 28,  1729 ;  of  about  80  English  sol- 
diers, by  Indians,  allies  of  the  French,  after 
the  capitulation  of  Fort  William  Henry, 
August  19,  1757;  of  some  800  settlers, 
chiefly  boys  and  old  men,  b^  British  soldiers, 
Seneca  Indians,  and  Tories,  in  Wyoming 
Valley,  Pa.,  on  June  80, 1778  (see  Wtominq 
Valley)  ;  of  a  party  of  emigrants,  by  In- 
dians in  Mountain  Meadows,  Utah,  1857; 
of  about  1000  settlers  in  Western  Minne- 
sota, by  Sioux  Indians  in  1862;  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Fort  Pillow,  Tenn.,  by  the  Confed- 
erates, April  18,  1864;  of  part  of  the 
garrison  of  Fort  Phil  Kearney  (near  the 
fort),  by  Indians,  December,  1866 ;  of  five 
companies  of  the  7th  XJ.  S.  Cavalry  under 
Qen.  Custer,  by  Sioux  Indians,  June  25, 
1876. 

Massacrer.    One  who  massacres. 

Massagetse.  An  ancient  Scythian  people 
(probably  the  ancestors  of  the  Gk>ths),  who 
invaded  Asia  about  685.  In  a  conflict  with 
them  Cyrus  the  Great  was  killed,  529  B.C. 

Masaa-Lubrenxe,  or  Massa-de-Sorrento. 
A  town  of  Naples,  on  the  gulf  of  the  same 
name,  19  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Naples. 
It  was  sacked  by  the  Turks  in  1558. 

Masse  (Fr.),  A  species  of  stock-purse, 
which,  durine  the  French  monarchy,  was 
lodged  in  the  nands  of  the  regimental  treas- 
urer or  paymaster,  for  every  sergeant, 
corporal,  drummer,  and  soldier.  The 
amount  retained  for  each  sergeant  was  vingi 
deniers  per  day,  and  dix  deniers  for  each 
of  the  other  ranks,  according  to  the  es- 
tablishment, not  the  effective  number  of 
each  battalion.  Out  of  these  stoppages  a 
settled  and  regular  9nasse,  or  stock-purse, 
was  made  up,  and  at  the  end  of  every  month 
it  was  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  major  or 
ofScer  intrusted  with  the  interior  manage- 
ment of  the  corps,  and  was  then  appropri- 
ated to  defray  the  expense  of  clothing  the 
different  raiments,  and  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  the  directors  or  inspector-general  of 
clothing. 

Maaae  d'Armes  (Fr*).  A  warlike  weapon, 
which  was  formerly  used.  It  consisted  of  a 
long  pole  with  a  large  iron  head. 

Ma88elotte(i^.).  A  French  term  which  is 
used  in  foundery,  signifying  that  superfluous 
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metal  which  remains  after  a  cannon  or  mor^ 
tar  has  been  cast,  and  which  is  saved  or  filed 
off,  to  give  the  piece  its  proper  form. 

Massie  (Fr.),  A  short  stick  or  rod,  used 
by  artificers  in  making  cartridges. 

Master,  Baggage-.  An  inspector  of 
roads,  formerly  an  appointment  in  the 
British  service. 

Master,  Barrack-.    See  Barrack-Mas- 

TKR. 

Master-General.  See  Ordkakck  Board. 

Master-General,  Barrack-.  Formerly  an 
ofiScer  with  the  rank  of  major-general,  in 
the  British  service,  who  was  vested  with 
considerable  powers.  His  duties  consisted 
in  keeping  all  barracks  in  repair,  and  all 
supplies  of  barrack  flimiture,  utensils,  and 
other  stores  for  the  troops,  were  furnished 
by  him,  as  also  a  proper  quantity  of  good 
and  sufi9cient  firing,  candles,  and  other 
stores.  He  also  supplied  forage  to  the 
cavalry. 

Master-General,  Scout-.  See  Scout- 
Ha8TEr-Gehrral. 

Master-Gunners.  In  the  British  service 
are  pensioned  sergeants  of  artillery,  who  are 
placed  in  charge  of  the  stores  in  small  tow- 
ers or  forts ;  they  are  divided  into  three 
classes,  of  which  those  in  the  first  class  re- 
ceive 6  shillings,  in  the  second,  8  shillings 
and  6  pence,  and  in  the  third,  8  shillings 

Sir  dav.  They  are  now  borne  in  the  Coast 
rigade  of  Royal  Artillery,  but  the  ofiSoe 
has  much  degenerated  in  importance  since 
it  was  first  created,  at  least  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII. 

Mastery,     v  ictory  in  war. 

Matafunda.  An  ancient  machine  of  war, 
which  was  used  for  throwing  stones,  prob- 
ably by  means  of  a  slinj^. 

Matagorda.  A  small  fort  and  military 
post  in  the  south  of  Spain,  contiguous  to 
Cadiz.  On  February  22,  1810,  Capt.  (after- 
wards Lieut-Gkn.  Sir  Archibald)  Maclaine 
was  posted  here  with  a  force  of  about  140  men. 
The  French  cannonaded  the  work  with  field 
artillery  all  the  next  day;  but  the  garrison 
were  immovable.  On  March  21,  the  fire  of  48 

?:uns  and  mortars  was  directed  on  the  little 
brt  for  thirty  hours ;  when  64  men  out  of 
the  140  having  fallen.  Gen.  Graham  sent 
boats  to  carry  off  the  survivors,  and  the  fort 
was  surrendered. 

Matan.  One  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
lying  to  the  east  of  Zebu,  wnere  Magellan 
was  killed  in  a  skirmish  with  the  natives  in 
15-20. 

Matarieh.  A  village  of  Lower  Egypt,  in 
the  province  of  Ghizeh,  which  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Heliopolis,  6  miles  north- 
east f^om  Cairo.  The  Turks  were  defeated 
here  by  the  French  in  1800. 

Match.  A  preparation  invented  to  retain 
fire  for  the  service  of  artillery,  mines,  fire- 
works, etc  For  different  kinds  in  use  and 
their  composition,  see  Labor atory  Stores. 

Match.  A  bringing  together  of  two  par- 
ties suited  to  one  another,  as  for  a  trial  of 
skill  or  force,  a  contest,  or  the  like ;  as,  spe- 


cifically, a  contest  to  try  strength  or  skill ; 
an  emulous  struggle. 

Matchlock.  The  lock  of  a  musket  con- 
taining a  match  for  firing  it ;  hence,  a  mus- 
ket fired  by  means  of  a  match. 

Mate-griffon.  An  ancient  machine,  the 
destroyer  and  terror  of  the  Greeks,  which 
projected  both  stones  and  darts. 

Mattel.  All  cannon,  small-arms,  car- 
riages, implements,  ammunition,  etc.,  neces- 
sary fot  war  purposes,  used  in  contradis- 
tinction to />er<onn«^    See  Pbrsonnbl. 

Mathematics.  That  science,  or  class  of 
sciences,  which  treats  of  the  exact  relations 
existing  between  the  quantities  or  magni- 
tudes, and  of  the  methods  hj  which,  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  relations,  quantities 
sought  are  deducible  from  other  quantities 
known  or  supposed.  It  is  usually  divided 
into  pure  J  wnich  considers  magnitude  or 
quantity  abstractly,  without  relation  to  mat- 
ter ;  and  mixed,  which  treats  of  magnitude 
as  subsisting  in  material  bodies,  and  is  con- 
sequently interwoven  with  physical  consider- 
ations ;  and  to  this  branch  may  be  referred 
astronomy,  geography,  hvdrography,  hy- 
drostatics, mechanics,  fortiAcation,  gunnery, 
mining,  and  engineering.  The  knowledge 
of  military  mathematics  is  applicable  to  all 
the  operations  of  war,  where  everything  con- 
sists in  proportion,  measure,  and  motion, 
bringing  into  play  the  several  important 
sciences  already  enumerated,  a  certain  pro- 
ficiency in  most  of  which  is  absolutely  rea- 
uisite  to  the  formation  of  a  good  and  skill- 
fiil  ofi9cer. 

Matras  (Fr.).  A  sort  of  dart  which  was 
anciently  ussd,  and  which  was  not  sufficiently 
pointed  to  occasion  anything  more  than  a 
Druise. 

Matron.  A  woman,  generally  the  wife 
of  some  well-behaved  and  good  soldier,  who 
is  employed  to  assist  in  the  hospital,  do  the 
washing,  etc.,  and  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  surgeon,  by  whom  she  is  originally  ap- 
pointed to  the  situation. 

Matrosses.  Were  soldiers  in  the  roval 
regiment  of  artillery  in  the  British  service, 
who  assisted  the  gunners  in  loading,  firing, 
and  sponging  the  great  guns.  The  term  is 
now  obsolete  in  the  service,  and  'the  duty  is 
done  by  the  gunners. 

Matter.  That  with  regard  to  which  any- 
thing takes  place, — ^the  subject  of  action, 
complaint,  discussion,  legal  action,  or  the 
like.  A  word  used  in  reference  to  courts- 
martial.  The  specific  charges  which  are 
brought  against  a  prisoner,  and  to  which 
the  court  must  strictly  confine  itself.  Also 
applied  to  the  evidence  before  a  l^al  tri- 
bunal. New  matter  is  new  evidence  not  be- 
fore considered. 

Mattiaci.  A  people  in  Germany,  who  dwelt 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Rhine,  between 
the  Main  and  the  Lahn,  and  were  a  branch 
of  the  Chatti.  They  were  subdued  by  the 
Romans,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  had 
fortresses  and  silver  mines  in  their  country. 
After  the  death  of  Nero  they  revolted  against 
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the  Romans,  and  took  part  with  the  Chatti 
and  other  German  tribc^  in  the  siege  of  Mo- 
guntiacum.  From  this  time  thej  disappear 
H'om  history ;  and  their  country  was  subse- 
quently inhabited  by  the  Alemanni. 

Mattock.  A  pioneer  tool,  resembling  a 
pickaxe,  but  having  two  broad  sharp  e^es 
instead  of  points. 

Mattress.  A  quilted  bed  ;  a  bed  stuffed 
with  hair,  moss,  or  other  soft  material,  and 
quilted.  Mattresses  are  much  used  by  offi- 
cers on  campaigns. 

MattucashlMh.  An  ancient  Scotch  wea- 
pon sometimes  called  armpit  dagger,  which 
was  worn  under  the  armpit,  ready  to  be  used 
on  coming  to  close  quarters.  This,  with  a 
broad  sword  and  shield,  completely  armed 
the  Highlanders. 

Maubenge.  A  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Nord,  situated  on  the  Sambre, 
not  &r  from  the  frontiers  of  Belgium.  The 
town  is  well  fortified,  the  defenses  being  by 
the  famous  Vauban.  The  town  traces  its 
origin  back  to  the  7th  century,  and  being 
situated  near  the  frontier,  has  been  an  ob- 
ject of  great  contention.  It  has  been  taken 
no  less  than  ten  times  since  the  15th  century, 
and  finally  by  the  allies  in  1815. 

Maul.  A  heavy  beater,  or  hammer,  usu- 
ally shod  with  iron,  used  in  driving  piles, 
etc. 

Mauritania,  or  Mauretania.  The  an- 
cient name  of  the  northwestern  part  of 
Africa,  corresponding  in  its  limits  to  the 
present  sultanate  of  Morocco  and  the  west- 
ern portion  of  Algeria.  It  derived  its  name 
from  its  inhabitants,  the  Mauri  (Moors). 
The  country  was  conquered  by  the  Romans, 
who  founded  many  colonies  in  it,  and  in  49 
B.C.  Julius  Csesar  appointed  Bogudes  and 
Bocchoris  joint  kings  of  Mauritania.  In 
429  the  Vandal  king  Genseric,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Count  Boniface,  crossed  the  Straits 
of  Gades,  and  Mauritania,  with  other  Afri- 
can provinces,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
barbarian  conquerors.  Belisarius  destroyed 
the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals,  and  Maurita- 
nia again  became  a  Roman  province  under 
an  Eastern  exarch.  In  698,  when  the  Arabs 
made  the  final  conquest  of  Africa,  the 
Moors  adopted  the  religion,  name,  and 
origin  of  their  conquerors,  and  sunk  back 
into  their  more  congenial  state  of  Moham- 
medan savages. 

Mauritius,  or  The  Isle  of  France.  An 
island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  lying  about  500 
miles  east  from  Madagascar,  and  forming  a 
colony  of  Great  Britain.  This  island  was 
discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1505,  and 
in  1598  it  was  taken  by  the  Dutch.  In  1810 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  English. 

Mauser  Gun.  Is  the  army  service  breech- 
loading  rifle  used  since  1874  by  the  German 
infantry.  It  was  invented  in  1871,  and  de- 
rives its  name  from  Mauser,  a  gunsmith  of 
Wurtemberg,  who  modified  and  greatly  im- 
proved it.  its  advantages  over  the  needle- 
gun,  the  weapon  used  in  the  Franco-Gkrman 
war,  are  numerous.  It  is  lighter,  weighing 
21 


about  two  pounds  less,  and  carrying  a  heavier 
charge  of  powder  and  a  lighter  ball,  is  of 
longer  range,  being  effective  at  1800  yards ; 
the  manner  of  loading  it  is  simpler,  and  it 
can  be  fired  with  greater  rapidity. 

Maximum  Charge.    See  Charge. 

Maya.  A  gorge  in  the  Pyrenees,  between 
Bidassoa  and  Kivelle,  the  scene  of  an  action 
in  July,  1818,  in  which  the  French  were 
worsted  by  the  English,  under  Gen.  Stewart. 

Mayaguez.  A  town  and  port  of  the  island 
of  PoBto  Rico.  An  adventurer  named  Du- 
condray  took  this  town  in  1822,  and  made  an 
attempt  to  establish  an  independent  republic. 

Majmard's  Primer.  Consisted  of  a  coil 
of  paper  tape  containing  small  charges  of 
percussion-powder  placed  at  certain  intervals. 
The  coil  was  placed  in  a  circular  cavity  on 
the  outside  of  the  lock-plate.  The  cocking 
of  the  piece,  by  unwindmg  the  coil,  broueht 
successive  charges  over  the  nipple,  when  they 
were  exploded  oy  the  fall  of  the  hammer. 

Maynard's  RilBe.  One  of  the  first,  if  not 
the  first  rifie  in  which  a  metallic  cartridge 
was  used.  It  was  described  in  an  official  re- 
port to  the  U.  S.  Chief  of  Ordnance  in  1856. 
This,  as  well  as  the  primer  mentioned  above, 
was  the  invention  of  Dr.  E.  Maynard.  This 
rifie  in  improved  form  is  still  in  the  market. 

Meal  Powder.    See  Gunpowdkb. 

Measure.  To  compute  or  ascertain  the 
extent,  quantity,  dimensions,  or  capacity  of, 
by  a  certain  rule  or  standard. 

Measure  of  Velocity.  In  projectiles  and 
mechanics,  is  the  space  passed  over  by  a 
moving  body  in  any  ^ven  time.  The  space 
therefore  must  be  divided  into  as  many 
equal  parts  as  the  time  is  conceived  to  l>e 
divided  into:  the  quantity  of  space  answer- 
ing to  such  portion  of  time  is  the  measure 
of  the  velocity. 

Measures.  For  powder  are  cylindrical 
copper  vessels  of  various  sizes  for  determin- 
ing the  charges  of  shells,  cannon,  etc. 

Meaux.  A  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Seine-et-Siame,  28  miles 
northeast  from  Paris.  After  a  si^e  of  sev- 
eral months,  this  place  was  taken  by  the 
English  in  1520. 

Mecca.  A  city  of  Arabia,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Hejaz,  and  of  the  district  Belud- 
el-Haram.  This  was  the  birthplace  of  Mo- 
hammed, and  the  cradle  of  the  Mussulman 
creed.  In  1804  and  1807,  it  was  taken  by 
the  Wahabees,  and  in  1818,  by  Ibrahim 
Pasha. 

Mechanical  Manceuvres.  The  applica- 
tion of  the  mechanical  powers  in  mounting, 
dismounting,  shifting,  and  transporting  ar- 
tillery. 

Mechanical  Powers.  Certain  simple  ma- 
chines, such  as  the  lever  and  its  modifica- 
tions, the  wheel  and  axle,  the  pulley,  the  in- 
clined plane  with  its  modifications,  the  screw, 
and  the  wedge,  which  convert  a  small  force 
acting  through  a  great  space  into  a  great 
force  acting  through  a  small  S[)ace,  or  vice 
vtraay  and  are  used  separately  or  in  combina- 
tion. 
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Mechanics.  That  science,  or  branch  of 
applied  mathematics,  which  treats  of  motion, 
and  develops  the  effects  of  powers  or  mov- 
ing forces,  so  far  as  they  are  applied  to  ma- 
chines. 

Mechanicsville.  In  Henrico  Co.,  Ya. 
Near  here,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Chicka- 
hominy,  on  the  east  side  of  Beaver  Dam 
Creek,  a  battle  was  fought  on  June  26, 1862, 
between  the  Confederate  forces,  under  Gen. 
Lee,  and  the  Federal  troops,  under  (Jen. 
McClellan,  in  which  the  former  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat  with  great  loss.  The  fight 
was  mainly  sustained  on  the  Federal  side  by 
the  brigades  of  Gens.  Reynolds  and  Seymour, 
and  lasted  about  seven  hours,  during  the 
greater  part  of  which  time  the  Federal  ar- 
tillery kept  up  a  destructive  fire  on  the  enemy 
as  they  essayed  to  charge  the  lines,  each  suc- 
cessive attempt  only  ending  in  renewed  dis- 
aster. Their  loss  was  said  to  be  about  8000, 
while  that  of  the  Federals  did  not  exceed  300. 

Mechlin,  or  Malines.  A  town  of  Bel- 
gium, in  the  province  of  Antwerp,  situated 
on  the  Dyle.  It  was  founded  in  the  6th 
century ;  destroyed  by  the  Normans  in  884; 
sacked  by  the  Spaniards,  1572 ;  taken  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  1678,  and  by  the  English, 
1580;  frequently  captured  in  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries,  partaking  in  the  evil  fortunes 
of  the  country. 

Mecklenburg.  Formerly  a  principality 
in  Lower  Saxony,  now  independent  as  the 
two  grand  duchies  of  Mecklenourg-Schwerin 
and  Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  The  house  of 
Mecklenburg  claims  to  be  descended  from 
Genseric  the  Vandal,  who  ravaged  the  West- 
ern empire  in  the  5th  century,  and  died, 
477.  During  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  Meck- 
lenburg was  conquered  by  Wallenstein,  who 
became  its  duke,  1628 ;  it  was  restored  to  its 
own  duke,  1680.  After  several  changes,  the 
government  was  settled  in  1701  as  it  now 
exists  in  the  two  branches  of  Schwerin  and 
Strelitz.  In  1815  the  dukes  were  made 
grand  dukes,  and  they  joined  the  new 
North  German  Confederation  by  treaty, 
August  21,  1866. 

Medal.  Is  a  piece  of  metal  in  the  form 
of  a  coin,  struck  to  commemorate  some  re- 
markable event,  or  in  honor  of  some  distin- 
guished person,  but  having  no  place  in  the 
currency.  Medals  belong  to  two  periods, 
ancient  and  modern,  separated  by  a  wide 
interval.  To  the  former  belong  those  pieces 
issued  in  ancient  Borne,  known  as  medal- 
iwnsy  and  made  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper. 
They  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been 
struck  on  occasions  similar  to  those  on  which 
medals  are  coined  in  modern  times,  on  the 
accession  of  an  emperor,  on  the  achievement 
of  an  important  victory,  or  as  specimens  of 
workmanship.  Modern  medals  date  from 
the  14th  century,  but  few  were  struck  prior 
to  the  15th.  In  more  recent  times,  it  has 
become  customary  to  confer  medals  as  marks 
of  distinction  for  eminent  worth  or  noble 
conduct,  but  more  particularly  for  naval  or 
military  services,    buch  medals  of  honor  are 


seldom  of  great  intrinsic  value,  their  worth 
depending  on  the  associations  connected 
with  them.  During  the  Revolutionary  war 
Congress  conferred  these  marks  of  honor  on 
several  military  and  naval  heroes,  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  valor  or 
achievements  during  that  eventful  period. 
In  the  U.  S.  service,  at  present,  oronze 
medals  of  honor  are  confeired  on  enlisted 
men  in  the  army,  navy,  and  marine  corps 
for  gallantry  in  action,  or  extraordinary 
heroism  in  the  line  of  their  duties.  In  the 
English  military  service,  similar  medals  are 
granted.  They  are  generally  of  silver,  and 
Save  ribbons  attach^,  with  clasps  or  small 
bars,  each  of  which  bears  the  name  of  a  par- 
ticular engagement.  Good-service  medals 
of  silver  are  also  distributed  among  meri- 
torious soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines. 

Medals  of  Honor.    See  Medals. 

Medeah,  or  Medeyah.  A  fortified  town 
of  Algeria,  40  miles  southwest  from  Algiers. 
This  town  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1820. 

Media.  In  ancient  times,  the  name  of 
the  northwestern  part  of  Iran,  which  was 
bounded  by  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  north, 
Persia  on  the  south,  jParthia  on  the  east,  and 
Assyria  on  the  west.  The  Medians  were  in 
language,  religion,  and  manners  very  nearly 
allied  to  the  Persians.  After  they  had 
shaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  Assyrians,  their 
tribes  united  about  708  B.C.,  chose  Dejoces 
for  their  chief,  and  made  Ecbatana  their 
capital.  His  son  Phraortes,  or  Arphaxad, 
suodued  the  Persians.  Cyaxares,  the  son  of 
Phraortes,  in  alliance  with  Nabopolassar, 
king  of  Babylon,  overthrew  the  Assyrian 
empire  about  604  B.C.,  spread  the  terror  of 
his  arms  as  far  as  Egypt  and  the  farthest 
bounds  of  Asia  Minor,  and  vanquished  the 
brigand  hordes  of  Scythia,  who  had  carried 
their  ravages  as  far  as  Syria.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Astyage,  who  was  deposed 
(560  B.C.)  by  his  own  grandson  Cyrus,  king 
of  Persia ;  and  fVom  this  time  the  two  na- 
tions are  spoken  of  as  one  people.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great  (824  B.C.),  the 
northwest  portion  of  Media  became  a  sepa- 
rate kingdom,  and  existed  till  the  time  of 
Augustus;  the  other  portion,  under  the 
name  of  Great  Media,  forming  a  part  of  the 
Syrian  monarchy.  Media  was  on  several 
occasions  separated  from  Persia.  In  152 
B.C.,  Mlthriaates  I.  took  Great  Media  f^om 
the  Syrians,  and  annexed  it  to  the  Parthian 
empire,  and  about  86  B.C.,  it  had  a  king  of 
its  own,  named  Artavasdes,  against  whom 
Mark  Antony  made  war.  Under  the  Sassa- 
nian  dynasty,  the  whole  of  Media  was  united 
to  Persia,  it  became,  during  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries,  the  stronghold  of  the  Turko- 
man tribes.  In  early  times  the  Medes  were 
a  warlike  race,  and  were  distinguished  for 
their  skill  with  the  bow.  They  were  also 
celebrated  for  their  horsemanship,  and  it 
was  from  them  that  the  Persians  adopted 
this  and  other  favorite  exercises  and  ac- 
quirements. In  subsequent  times,  they  ap- 
pear to  have  become  effeminated  by  luxury. 
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Mediator.  Any  stato  or  power  which  in- 
terferes to  adjust  a  quarrel  between  any  two 
or  more  powers,  is  called  a  mediator. 

Medical  Department.  This  department 
of  an  army,  next  to  the  commissariat,  is  the 
most  important  of  all  the  non-combatant 
sections.  The  surgical  treatment  of  the 
wounded  in  actual  nghting,  and  still  more 
the  combat  with  disease  engendered  by 
crowding,  unhealthy  stations,  and  the  reck- 
less habits  of  the  soldiery,  necessitate  a  laree 
medical  staff;  for,  on  an  average  of  the 
whole  army,  it  is  found  that  the  rate  of  sick- 
ness is  at  least  quadruple  that  for  the  civil 
population.  In  the  British  army  every  bat- 
talion, when  at  home  or  in  the  temperate 
zone,  has  a  surgeon  and  an  assistant-sui^eon ; 
when  in  India  or  the  tropics,  another  assist- 
ant-surgeon is  added.  The  medical  depart- 
ment is  governed  bv  a  director-general,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  War  Office,  and  has 
charge  of  the  surgical,  medical,  and  sanitary 
arrangements  of  the  army.  In  the  United 
States  every  military  post  has  at  least  one 
medical  oificer  and  sometimes  two,  as  the 
nature  of  the  climate  or  the  strength  of  the 
command  demands,  all  of  whom  are  under 
the  command  of  a  surgeon-general,  who 
ranks  as  brieadier-general,  and  is  perma- 
nently estabfished  at  Washington,  D.  G. 
He  has  full  control  over  everything  that 
pertains  to  the  medical  department  of  the 
army.  Officers  of  the  medical  department 
are  assistant-surgeons,  with  the  rank  of  first 
lieutenants  of  cavalry  the  first  five  years  of 
their  service  thereafter,  till  promoted  to  the 
grade  of  surgeon,  when  they  receive  the  rank, 
paV)  and  emoluments  of  captain. 

Medical  Director.  In  tne  U.  S.  service, 
an  officer  who  is  placed  on  duty  at  the  head- 
quarters of  a  military  geographical  division 
or  department,  and  who,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  surgeon-general,  has  control  of 
the  medical  department  within  the  limits  of 
the  command  in  which  he  is  serving. 

Medical  School.  At  Netley,  fineland, 
an  institution  is  established  for  the  technical 
education  of  medical  officers  for  the  British 
and  Indian  military  service.  Candidates  are 
examined  competitively  in  the  ordinary  sub- 
jects of  professional  knowledge ;  and,  pass- 
ing satisfactorily  through  that  ordeal,  are 
then  required  to  attend  tor  six  months  at  the 
Military  Medical  School.  As  the  school  is 
attached  to  the  Boyal  Victoria  Hospital, 
which  is  the  great  invalid  depot  for  the  whole 
army,  the  students  have  ample  opportunity 
of  seeing  theory  exemplified  in  practice. 

Medical  Staff.  This  branch  of  the  Brit- 
ish army  is  under  the  control  of  an  expe- 
rienced officer,  stationed  at  headquarters, 
under  the  denomination  of  *' director-gen- 
eral." Immediately  under  his  command  are 
a  number  of  inspectors-general,  deputv  in- 
spectors-general, and  a  corps  of  staff-sur- 
geons. The  locality  of  all  the  officers  subor- 
dinate to  the  director-general  is  determined 
by  the  force  to  which  they  may  be  attached. 
All  the  regimental  surgeons  and  assistant- 


surgeons  make  their  reports  to  and  consult 
the  staff-officer  who  is  placed  in  their  district. 
The  director-general  is  paid  frojn  ther  civil 
department  of  the  government.  A  deputy 
inspector-general  of  hospitals  must  have 
served  five  years  at  home,  or  three  years 
abroad  in  this  rank,  before  he' shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  the  highest  rank  of  inspector-general. 

The  medical  board  consists  of  three  or  four 
medical  officers,  who  may  be  convened  by 
an  order  through  the  Secretary  of  War,  for 
the  inspection  of  wounded  officers,  in  order 
to  secure  them  a  provision  for  life,  according 
to  the  reflations  regarding  pensions,  etc. 

Medicine-chest.  Is  composed  of  all  sorts 
of  medicines  necessary  for  a  campaign,  to- 
gether with  such  chirurgical  instruments  as 
ure  useful,  fitted  up  in  chests  and  portable. 
The  army  is  suppned  with  these  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  government. 

Medina.  Or  more  fully,  Medinat  Al 
Nabi  (City  of  the  Prophet),  the  holiest  city 
throughout  Mohammedanism  next  to  Mecca, 
and  second  capital  and  stronghold  of  Hedjaz 
in  Western  Arabia.  In  this  city  Mohammed 
was  protected  when  he  fled  from  Mecca, 
September  18,  622,  others  say  July  15,  622. 
(See  Hkoiba.)  Medina  was  taken  by  the 
Wahabees  in  1804;  retaken  by  the  pasha  of 
Egypt  in  1818. 

Medina  de  Rio  Seco.  A  town  of  Spain,. 
25  miles  northwest  of  Yalladolid,  on  the  Se- 
^uillo,  an  affluent  of  the  Douro.  Here  Bessi-  • 
ores  defeated  the  Spaniards,  July  15,  1808. 

Medjidie.  A  Turkish  order,  instituted  in< 
1852,  and  conferred  after  the  Crimean  cam- 
paign, to  a  considerable  extent,  on  British 
officers.  It  has  five  classes ;  and  the  decora- 
tion, which  differs  in  size  for  the  different, 
classes,  is  a  silver  sun  of  seven  triple  rays, 
with  the  device  of  the  crescent  ana  star  al- 
ternating with  the  rays.  On  a  circle  of  red 
enamel,  in  the  centre  of  the  decoration,  is 
the  legend  in  Turkish,  whose  signification  is 
"zeal,  honor,  and  loyalty,"  and  the  date 
1268,  the  Mohammedan  year  corresponding 
to  1852 ;  the  sultan's  name  is  inscribed  6n  a 
gold  field  within  this  circle.  The  first  three 
classes  suspend  the  badge  round  the  neck 
from  a  red  ribbon  having  green  borders,  and 
the  fourth  and  fifth  classes  wear  it  attached 
to  a  similar  ribbon  on  the  left  breast.  A 
star,  in  design  closelv  resembling  the  badge, 
is  worn  on  the  left  breast  by  the  first  class,, 
and  on  the  right  breast  by  the  second  class. 

Meeanee,  or  Miyani.  A  village  in  Sinde, 
Hindostan,  on  the  Indus,  6  miles  north  of 
Hyderabad,  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  a 
great  battle  between  Sir  Charles  Napier  and* 
the  ameers  of  Sinde,  February  17, 1848.  Sir 
Charles's  force,  composed  partly  of  Euro- 
peans, and  partly  of  natives,  amounted  to 
only  2800  men ;  that  of  his  foes  to  22,000,. 
yet  the  latter  were  totally  routed,  loeini;  in 
killed  and  wounded  5000,  while  Sir  Charles's 
loss  was  only  256.  The  result  of  this  victory 
was  the  conquest  and  annexation  of  Sinde. 

Meer  Bukshy.  In  the  East  Indies,  a^ 
chief  paymaster. 
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Meer  Toxuk.  In  the  East  Indies,  a  mar- 
shal whose  business  is  to  preserve  order  in  a 
procession  or  line  of  march^  and  to  report 
absentees. 

Meemt,  Memt,  or  Minit.  The  chief  town 
of  a  district  of  the  same  name  in  British 
India,  on  the  Kali  Nuddi,  about  42  miles 
northeast  from  Delhi.  Here  on  May  10, 
1857,  the  native  troops  revolted,  shooting 
their  own  European  officers,  and  massacring 
the  European  inmates  without  respect  to  age 
or  sex. 

Megalopolis  (now  Sinano,  or  Slnanu), 
The  most  recent,  but  the  most  hnportant  of 
the  cities  of  Arcadia,  was  founded  on  the 
advice  of  Epaminondas,  after  the  battle  of 
Leuctra,  871  B.C.,  and  was  formed  out  of  the 
inhabitants  of  88  villas^.  It  was  situated 
near  the  frontiers  of  Messenia,  on  the  river 
Helisson.  It  was  for  a  time  subject  to  the 
Macedonians,  but  soon  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  it  was  governed  by  a 
series  of  native  tyrants,  the  last  of  whom 
united  the  city  to  the  Achaean  League,  284 
B.C.  It  became,  in  consequence,  opposed  to 
Sparta,  and  was  taken  by  Cleomenes,  who 
destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  citv,  222. 
After  the  battle  of  Sellasia  in  the  following 
year  it  was  restored  by  Philopcemen. 

Megara.  An  ancient  city  of  Greece,  capi- 
tal of  the  territory  Meearis,  was  situated  8 
stadia  (1  mile)  fhom  Uie  sea,  opposite  the 
island  of  Salamis,  about  26  miles  from  Athens 
and  81  miles, from  Corinth.  In  461-445  B.C. 
the  Athenians  had  possession  of  the  country, 
but  it  subsequently  became  annexed  to  At- 
tica, and  Mc^ris  formed  one  of  the  four 
ancient  divisions  of  Attica.  It  was  next 
conquered  by  the  Dorians,  and  was  for  a  time 
subject  to  Corinth ;  but  it  finally  asserted  its 
independence,  and  rapidly  became  a  wealthy 
and  powerful  city.  The  government  was 
originally  an  aristocracy,  as  in  most  of  the 
Doric  cities ;  but  Theaffenes,  one  of  the  com- 
mon people,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
popular  party,  and  obtained  the  supreme 
power  about  620  B.C.  Theagenes  was  after- 
ward expelled,  and  a  democratical  form  of 
government  established.  After  the  Persian 
wars,  Megara  was  for  some  time  at  war  with 
Corinth,  and  was  thus  led  to  form  an  alli- 
ance with  Athens,  and  to  receive  an  Athenian 
garrison  in  the  city,  461 ;  but  they  were  ex- 
pelled in  441.  The  city  was  taken  and  its 
walls  destroyed  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes ;  it 
was  a^ain  taken  by  the  Romans  under  <^. 
Metelms;  and  in  the  time  of  Augustus  it 
had  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  importance. 

Meggheteriarque  (Fr,).  Tne  command- 
ing officer  of  a  body  of  men ;  who  formerly 
did  duty  at  Constantinople,  and  were  called 
Heteriennes,  being  composed  of  soldiers  who 
were  enlisted  in  the  allied  nations. 

Mehadpore,  Mehidpoor,  Mahedpore,  or 
Maheidpoor.  A  town  of  Hindostan,  Gwalior 
dominions,  22  miles  north  of  Odjein.  Here 
Sir  Thomas  Hislop  and  Sir  John  Malcolm 
defeated  the  M^hrattas  under  Holkar,  De- 
cember 21,  1817. 


Meigs  Gun.    See  Magazine  Gxtks. 

Melanippus.  The  name  of  four  Trojan 
warriors,  who  fought  valiantly  in  the  wars 
of  their  native  country. 

Melazzo  (West  Sicily).  Here  Garibaldi, 
on  July  20-21,  1860,  defeated  the  Neapoli- 
tans under  Gen.  Bosco,  who  lost  about  600 
men ;  Garibaldi's  loss  bein^  167.  The  latter 
entered  Messina ;  and  on  July  80  a  conven- 
tion was  signed  by  which  it  was  settled  that 
the  Neapolitan  troops  were  to  quit  Sicily. 
They  held  the  citadel  of  Messina  till  March 
18,  1861. 

M61^e  (Fr.).  A  military  term,  which  is 
used  among  the  French  to  express  the  hurry 
and  confusion  of.  a  battle.  Mdl^  corre- 
sponds with  the  English  expression  "  thick 
of  the  fight." 

Melegnano.    See  Mabiokako. 

Melfi.  A  town  of  Naples,  province  of 
Basilicata  (Potenza),  75  miles  east-north- 
east of  Naples,  and  84  south  of  Foggia.  It 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Norman  pos- 
sessions in  Southern  Italy,  and  was  defended 
by  walls,  now  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and  by 
an  ancient  Norman  castle.  The  town  was 
taken,  and  18,000  of  its  inhabitants  massa- 
cred by  the  French,  under  Lautrec  de  Foix, 
in  1528. 

Meloria,  or  Melora.  A  small  island  in 
the  Mediterranean,  off  the  coast  of  Tuscany, 
4  miles  west  of  Leghorn.  Near  Meloria  the 
Pisan  fleet  defeated  the  Genoese  in  1241, 
capturing  many  bishoM  going  with  much 
treasure  to  a  council.  The  total  destruction 
of  the  Pisan  fleet  on  August  6,  1284,  by  the 
Genoese  near  the  same  place,  after  a  most 
sanguinarv  conflict,  was  considered  to  be  the 
Just  punisnment  of  impiety. 

Melos  (now  Mih).  One  of  the  Cyclades 
in  the  Mge»n  Sea,  colonised  by  the  Spar- 
tans about  1116  B.C.;  it  was  captured  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  after  a  seven  months' 
siege,  by  the  Athenians,  who  massacred  all 
the  men  and  sold  the  women  and  children  as 
slaves,  416  B.C. 

Melrose.  A  village  at  the  foot  of  the 
Eildon  Hills,  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Tweed.  It  is  famous  for  the  ruins  of  its 
noble  abbe^  founded  by  King  David  I.  in 
1186,  its  original  pile  having  been  destroyed 
during  the  Wars  of  the  Succession.  Mel- 
rose was  burned  by  Kenneth,  king  of  Scots, 
in  889. 

Melton-Mowbray.  A  town  of  England, 
in  Leicestershir9,  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Wreak  and  Eye.  It  is  remarkable  as 
the  scene  of  a  defeat  of  the  Parliamentary 
troop  by  the  royalists  in  1644. 

Melun.  An  ancient  town  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Seine-et-Marne, 
28  miles  southeast  fVom  Paris.  It  was  the 
Melodunum  of  the  Bomans ;  was  taken  by 
Clovis  in  494 ;  was  stormed  Ave  times  during 
the  9th  century  by  the  Northmen,  and  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  after  a  si^e 
of  six  months  in  1419,  and  was  hold  by  them 
for  ten  years. 

Members*    Officers  are  so  called  who  are 
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detailed  by  orders  to  sit  on  general  or  garri- 
son courts-martial. 

Members,  Supernumerary.  In  case  su- 
^rnumerary  members  are  detailed  for  a 
oourt-martial,  they  are  sworn,  and  it  is  right 
that  thoy  should  sit  and  be  present  at  all  de- 
liberations even  when  the  court  is  cleared,  in 
order  to  be  prepared  to  take  the  place  of 
any  absent  memoer.  Until  then  they  have 
no  voice. 

Memel.  A  town  and  seaport  of  East 
Prussia,  on  the  small  river  Dange,  adjacent 
to  the  Curische  Haff,  74  miles  northeast  from 
Konigsbei^.  It  is  stronj^lv  fortified.  It 
was  taken  by  Teutonic  knights  about  1828. 

Memmingen.  A  town  of  Bavaria,  circle 
of  Swabia,  situated  on  a  tributary  of  the 
Iller.  It  is  noted  as  the  scene  of  a  victory 
gained  by  the  French  under  Moreau  over 
the  Austrians,  Hay  10,  1800. 

Memoir.  Is  the  title  g^iven  by  military 
officers  to  those  plans  which  they  offer  to 
their  government  or  commanders  on  sub- 
jects relating  to  war  or  military  economy. 

Memoirs.  In  military  literature,  a  spe- 
cies of  history,  written  by  persons  who  had 
some  share  in  the  transactions  they  relate, 
answering  in  some  measure  to  what  the 
Bomans  call  ecmmentarii^  "  commentaries.'' 
Hence  Caesar's  Commentaries,  or  the  mem- 
oirs of  his  campaigns. 

Memorial.  An  address  to  the  goyem- 
ment  on  any  matter  of  public  service. 

Memphis.  A  celebrated  Egyptian  city, 
situated  in  the  Delta,  or  Lower  Egypt. 
During  the  attempts  of  the  native  rulers  to 
throw  off  the  Persian  rule,  Memphis  was  an 
important  strategic  point.  Oohus  inflicted 
%^yet^  injury  on  this  town,  having  plun- 
dered the  temples  and  thrown  down  the 
walls  after  he  nad  driven  out  Kectanebus. 
Ptolemy  VIII.  destroyed  the  citv.  It  fell 
with  the  rest  of  Egypt  under  the  Boman 
rule,  and  afterwanls  was  conquered  by 
Amru  Ben  Abas  (689-40). 

Memphis.  A  flourish mg  city  and  port  of 
entry  of  Shelby  Co.,  Tenn.  Durine  the 
civil  war,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Union 
forces,  after  a  short  haval  flght,  June  6, 
1862,  and  in  1864,  Gen.  Forrest  made  a  raid 
upon  it,  capturing  a  great  number  of  pris- 
oners. 

Men,  Battalion.  All  the  soldiers  belong- 
ing to  the  different  companies  of  an  inlan- 
try  regiment  were  so  called,  except  those  of 
the  two  flank  companies. 

Men,  Camp-color.  Soldiers  under  the 
immediate  command  and  direction  of  the 
quartermaster  of  a  re^ment.  Their  busi- 
ness is  to  assist  in  marking  out  the  lines  of 
an  encampment,  etc. ;  to  carry  the  camp 
eolors  to  the  field  on  days  of  exercise,  and 
fix  them  occasionally  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  troops  to  take  up  correct  points 
in  marching,  etc.  So  that  in  this  respect 
they  frequently,  indeed  almost  always,  act 
as  guides,  or  what  the  French  call  palon* 
neura.  They  are  likewise  employed  m  the 
trenches,  and  in  all  fatigue  duties. 


Menace.  A  hostile  threat.  Menacing 
words  used  in  the  presence  of  a  court-mar- 
tial are  jpunishable  in  accordance  with  Ar- 
ticle of  War  86.    See  Appendix. 

Menai  Strait  (between  the  Welsh  coast 
and  the  isle  of  Anglesey).  Suetonius  Pau- 
linus,  when  he  invaded  Anglesey,  trans- 
ported his  troops  across  this  strait  in  flat- 
Dottomed  boats,  while  the  cavalry  swam 
over  on  horseback,  and  attacked  the  Druids 
in  their  last  retreat.  Their  horrid  practice 
of  sacriflcing  their  captives,  and  the  oppo- 
sition he  met  with  so  incensed  the  Boman 
general,  that  he  gave  the  Britbns  no  quar- 
ter, throwing  all  that  escaped  fh>m  that  bat- 
tle inta  fires  which  they  had  prepared  for 
the  destruction  of  himself  and  his  army  in  61. 

Menapii.  A  powerfiil  people  i  n  the  north 
of  Gallia  Belgica,  who  originally  dwelt  on 
both  banks  of  the  Bhine,  but  wa«  after- 
wards driven  out  of  their  possessions  on  the 
right  bank  by  the  Usipetes  and  Tench teri, 
and  inhabited  only  the  left  bank  near  its 
mouth,  and  west  of  the  Hosa. 

Mendavia.  A  town  of  Spain,  province 
of  Navarre,  87  miles  southwest  from  Pam- 

?lona.  Csesar  Borffia,  the  infamous  son  of 
'ope  Alexander  YI.,  was  killed  here  in  a 
skirmish  in  1607. 

Mende.  A  town  of  France,  capital  of 
an  arrondissement  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Lot  This  town  was  forti- 
fied in  1161 ;  it  suffered  much  in  the  civil 
wars  of  the  Beformation,  and  was  taken  no 
less  than  seven  times. 

Menehould,  St.  A .  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Mame,  situated  on 
the  Aisne,  26  miles  northeast  of  Chalons ; 
it  was  taken  by  Louis  XIY.  in  1668. 

Menin.  A  fortified  town  of  Belgium, 
province  of  West  Flanders,  on  the  Lys, 
31  miles  southwest  of  Ghent.  It  has  under- 
gone a  great  number  of  sieges,  and  in  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries  was  frequently  taken 
by  the  French. 

Menomonees.  A  tribe  of  Indians,  of 
Algonkin  stock.  They  number  about  1600, 
are  partially  civilized,  and  reside  on  a  reser- 
vation near  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Men's-harness.    See  Implkmbkts. 

Mensuration.  That  branch  of  applied 
reometry  which  gives  rules  for  finding  the 
fongth  of  lines,  the  areas  of  surfaces,  or  the 
volumes  of  solids,  from  certain  simple  data 
of  lines  and  angles.  Every  military  officer 
should  be  acquainted  with  mensuration. 

Mentana.  A  small  village,  18  miles  from 
Bome.  Here  Gkribaldi  and  his  volunteers, 
numbering  between  8000  and  4000,  f^ter 
having  intrenched  his  positions  at  Montero- 
tondo  and  Hentana  on  their  march  towards 
Tivoli,  on  November  8,  1867,  were  totally 
defeated  by  the  papal  and  French  troops, 
under  Gens.  Kanzler  and  Polhds,  after  a  se- 
vere conflict,  in  which  Gen.  Failly  said 
*'  the  Chassepot  rifles  did  wonders."  There 
were  about  6000  men  on  each  side,  but  the 
Ckiribaldians  were  very  badly  armed.  The 
loss  of  the  papal  and  French  troops  was 
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about  200  killed  and  wounded;  that  of 
Gkribaldi  about  800.  Garibaldi  crossed  the 
Italian  fh>ntier,  and  was  arrested  at  Cor- 
rese,  and  eventually  sent  to'  Caprera. 

Ifentonniere  (/V.).  Chin-piece;  chin- 
strap  ;  chin-piece  of  a  helmet  is  so  called. 

Mentz  (Ger.  Afatfu,  Fr.  Mayence^  anc. 
MogunHaeum),  A  city  of  Germany,  in  the 
srand  duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Mentz  was  founded 
by  the  Romans  in  the  2d  century,  and  in 
406  was  destroyed  by  the  Vandals ;  but  after 
lying  in  ruins  for  some  centuries  it  was  re- 
stored by  Charlemagne,  and  attained  great 
prosperity  after  the  time  of  Bonifacius.  In 
the  Thirty  Years'  War,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Swedes,  and  in  1688  by  the  French,  but  was 
restored  at  the  subsequent  peace.  At  the 
end  of  1792,  it  surrendered  to  the  French. 
Next  year  it  was  taken  by  the  Austrians. 
By  the  peace  of  Lun^vilfe,  concluded  in 
1801,  it  was  formally  ceded  to  France,  and 
in  1816  it  was  assigned  to  Hesse-DarmstaSlt 
The  town  is  strongly  fortified,  and  is  one  of 
the  strongest  places  in  Europe,  serving  as  a 
defense  for  Germany  on  the  side  of  France. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  stands  the 
suburb  of  Castel,  which  is  also  fortified. 

Mequinensa.  A  town  and  port  of  Spain, 
on  the  Ebro,  in  the  province  of  Huesca, 
Aragon,  64  miles  southeast  from  Huesca. 
It  is  defended  by  a  fortress,  which  was  taken 
by  the  French  in  1810. 

Mercara.  A  town  and  fortress  in  the 
south  of  India.  It  was  built  by  Hyder 
AH  in  1778,  after  he  had  conquered  the 
country.  Tippoo  Sahib  gave  it  up  to  the 
rajah  of  Coorg  in  1792.  It  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  British  in  1884. 

Mercenaries.  Soldiers  serving  for  pay  in 
a  foreign  service. 

If  ercia.  One  of  the  largest  of  the  seven 
kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  (which  see). 
It  comprised  the  counties  from  the  Thames 
to  Yorkshire,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Crida  in  586.  Three-quarters 
of  a  century  later,  Mercia  was  conquered 
for  a  time  by  Northumbria ;  but  it  recovered 
its  independence,  which  it  retained  until 
Egbert  subdued  it,  when  it  was  included 
in  the  kingdom  of  Wessex. 

Merida.  A  town  of  Spain,  province  of 
Estremadura,  on  the  Guadiana,  86  miles 
east  fh>m  Badaios.  It  was  built  by  the 
Romans ;  taken  bv  the  Moors  in  718 ;  taken 
fVom  them  in  122^;  taken  by  the  French, 
January,  1811.  Near  this  town,  at  Arroyas 
Holinos,  the  British  army  under  Gen.  (af- 
terwards Lord)  Hill  defeated,  the  French 
under  Gen.  Girard,  after  a  severe  engage- 
ment, October  28,  1811.  The  British  took 
Herida  fW>m  the  French  in  1812,  Gen. 
Hill  leading  the  combined  forces  of  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  troops. 

Merionethshire.  The  most  southern 
county  of  North  Wales,  situated  at  the 
middle  of  the  Welsh  coast.  Here  Owen 
Gwynedd  defeated  Henry  II.,  and  brave 
Glyndwr  rose  in  arms  at  the  call  of  fHend- 


ship  and  patriotism  to  resist  the  usurps  of 
the  throne  of  gentle  Henry,  and  the  en- 
slaver of  his  loved  Wales.  Tradition  and 
records  tell  of  bloody  deeds  done  here  ia 
those  and  later  days  hy  freebooters,  daring' 
and  cruel. 

Merit.  To  earn  by  active  service,  or  by 
any  valuable  performance ;  to  have  a  right 
to  claim  as  reward ;  to  deserve.  AUo,  the 
quality  or  relation  of  deserving  well  or  ill. 

Merit,  Certificate  of.  In  the  U.  S.  army 
a  certificate  which  is  given  by  the  President, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  commanding 
officers,  to  enlisted  men  who  have  distin- 

fuished  themselves  in  the  service.  The 
older  of  each  certificate  is  entitled  to  $2 
per  month. 

Merit,  Order  of.  A  military  distinction 
given  to  officers  or  soldiers  for  some  signal 
service,  the  badge  of  which  is  generally 
expressive  of  the  service.  Such  was  the 
medal,  or  order  of  merit,  presented  by  the 
Austrian  emperor  to  the  officers  of  the 
16th  British  Light  Dragoons  for  their 
bravery  in  the  anair  of  Villers  en  Couch^ 
in  1794. 

Meritorious.  Possessing  merit  or  desert ; 
deserving  of  reward  or  honor. 

Merkin.  A  mop  to  clean  a  cannon.  See 
Halkik. 

Merlin.    A  handspike. 

Merlon.  The  mass  of  earth  of  the  par- 
apet between  two  embrasures,  generally 
fVom  16  to  18  feet  in  length.  Also,  the  pro- 
jection on  the  top  of  a  crenellated  wall. 

Merovingians.  The  first  Prankish  dy- 
nasty in  Ckiul.  The  name  is  derived  f^om 
Merwig,  or  Merovsaus,  who  ruled  about  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century,  having  united  a 
few  tribes  under  his  sway.  His  grandson, 
Clovis,  or  Clodwig,  greatly  extended  his 
dominions,  and  on  his  death  divided  his 
kingdom  among  his  four  sons,  one  of  whom, 
Chlotar,  or  Chlotaire  I.,  reunited  them  under 
his  own  sway  in  668.  On  his  death,  in  661, 
the  kingdom  was  again  divided  into  four 
parts, — Aquitaine,  Burgundy,  Neustria,  and 
Austrasia.  His  grandson,  Clotaire  II.,  again 
united  them  in  618 ;  but  after  his  death,  in 
628,  two  kingdoms,  Neustria  and  Austrasia, 
were  formed,  in  both  of  which  the  Merovin- 
gian kings  retained  a  merely  nominal  power, 
the  real  power  having  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  mayors  of  the  palace.  The  dynasty 
of  the  Morovinrians  terminated  with  the  de- 
position of  Childeric  IV.,  in  762,  and  gave 
place  to  that  of  the  Carlovingians. 

Merseburg.  A  town  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
Saale.  It  was  near  this  town  that  the  em- 
peror Henry  the  Fowler  gained  his  fiunous 
victory  over  the  Hungarians  in  934.  Rudolf 
of  Swabia  was  here  defeated  and  slain  by 
Henry  IV.  in  1080. 

Mesolonghi.    See  Missolokghi. 

Mess.  The  law  is  silent  with  regard  to 
messes  in  the  army.  Executive  r^ulations 
have  been  made  on  the  subject,  but  without 
law  it  is  impossible  to  put  messes  on  a  proper 
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footing.  In  England,  an  allowance  is 
granted  by  the  sovereign  in  aid  of  the  ex- 
pense of  ofBcers'  messes ;  and  every  officer 
on  appointment  to  a  corps  subscribes  one 
month's  pay  to  the  mess-fund.  All  the  offi- 
cers of  the  corps  mess  together.  ( See  G u ard 
Mess.)  In  France,  the  several  grades  mess 
separately;  lieutenants  and  sub-lieutenants 
forming  two  tables,  captains  another,  and 
field-officers  of  different  grades  generally 
eating  separately  also.  Generals  and  colo- 
nels of  the  French  service  receive  an  allow- 
ance for  table  expenses,  not  sufficient  to  keep 
open  house,  but  enough  to  enable  them  to 
entertain  guests.  In  the  British  navy  there 
are  generally  three  messes,  namely,  the 
ward-room  mess,  the  gun-room  mess,  and 
the  engineers'  mess ;  in  the  U.  S.  navy  there 
are  two :  the  ward-room  and  steerage  messes. 
Enlisted  soldiers  and  seamen,  in  the  army 
and  navy  respectively,  mess  together  in 
tables  comprising  a  certain  number,  accord- 
ing to  squads  or  rating ;  but  this  has  no  ref- 
erence to  the  technical  meaning  of  messing 
as  applied  to  officers,  and  is  merely  for  the 
purpoise  of  economy  of  fuel  and  labor  in  the 
cooking  of  their  rations. 

Message.  Word  sent ;  more  especially  a 
dispatch  signaled  or  telegraphed. 

Messenia.  A  district  in  the  southwest  of 
the  Peloponnesus.  At  an  early  period  after 
the  Doric  conquest,  it  rose  to  power  and  opu- 
lence. It  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  two  wars 
with  Sparta,  known  as  the  Hessenian  Wars, 
the  first  of  which  lasted  firom  748  to  724  B.C., 
and  the  second  from  685  to  668  B  c.  In  both 
instances  the  Athenians  we/e  defeated,  and 
in  consequence,  a  great  part  of  them  emi- 
grated to  Sicily,  where  they  took  possession 
of  Zancle,  which  then  received  the  name  of 
Hessana,  the  present  Messina  (which  see)< 

Messina.  A  city  in  the  northeast  of  the 
island  of  Sicily,  situated  on  a  strait  called 
the  Faro  di  M^essina,  which  separates  Italy 
from  Calabria.  It  is  9  miles  northwest  from 
Reggio,  in  Calabria.  The  town  is  entirely 
surrounded  with  walls  and  protected  by  de- 
tached forts  and  a  citadel,  which  stands  on 
the  neck  of  the  curved  promontory  that  forms 
the  harbor.  It  was  seized  by  the  Mamertini 
about  281  B.a  It  belonged  for  many  ages  to 
the  Roman  empire ;  was  taken  by  the  Sara- 
cens about  829.  Roger  the  Norman  took  it 
from  them  by  surprise  about  1072.  It  revolted 
against  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  was  succored 
by  Peter  of  Aragon,  1282;  revolted  in  favor 
of  Louis  XIY .  of  France,  1676 ;  the  Spaniards 

Sunished  it  severely,  1678 ;  headquarters  of 
tritish  forces  in  Sicily  prior  to  1814 ;  an  in- 
surrection took  place  here  which  was  sub- 
dued September  7, 1848.  Garibaldi  entered 
Messina  after  his  victory  at  Malazzo,  July 
20-21,  1860;  the  citadel  surrendered  to 
Cialdini,  March  18,  1861. 

Mestre  de  Camp  Qin^ral  (Fr-)'  The 
next  officer  in  rank,  in  the  old  French  cav- 
alry service,  to  the  colonel-general.  This 
appointment  was  created  under  Henry  II. 
in  1552.    Mestre  de  camp  ghUral  dee  dro" 


ffoonSf  an  appointment  which  first  took  place 
under  Liouis  XIV.  in  1684. 

Metal.  Broken  stone,  etc.,  used  as  a  road 
cover. 

Metal.  In  heraldry,  the  metals  in  use 
are  gold  and  silver,  known  as  or  and  argent. 
The  field  of  the  escutcheon  and  the  charges 
which  it  bears  may  be  of  metal  as  well  as  of 
color.  It  is  a  rule  of  blazon  that  metal 
should  not  be  placed  on  metal,  or  color  on 
color. 

Metals  for  Cannon.  See  Ordkakcz, 
Metals  for. 

Metapontum,  or  Metapontium.  A  city 
of  Magna  Grsecia;  was  situated  on  the  Tar- 
entine  Gulf,  14  miles  A-om  Heraclea,  and  24 
from  Tarentum.  The  Metapontines  assisted 
the  Athenians  in  their  Sicilian  expedition 
(415  B.C.) ;  they  embraced  the  side  of  Pyr- 
rhus  in  his  war  with  the  Romans,  and  after 
its  conclusion  fell  under  the  Roman  yoke. 
When  Hannibal  invaded  Italy,  the  Metar 
pontines  after  the  battle  of  Cannee  were  well 
disposed  to  him ;  but,  on  account  of  a  gar- 
rison of  Romans,  were  unable  openly  to 
desert  to  him  till  212  B.C.,  when  thecitV  was 
occupied  by  a  Carthagi  nian  garrison.  When 
Hannibal  was  compelled  to  leave  Italy  he 
removed,  along  witn  his  own  troops,  the  in- 
habitants of  Metapontum;  and  from  that 
time  the  city  disappears  from  history. 

Metaurus  (now  Metauro),  A  river  in 
Central  Italy,  where  Hasdrubal,  brother  of 
Hannibal,  was  defeated  and  slain,  207  B.C., 
when  marching  with  abundant  reinforce- 
ments for  Uie  latter.  The  Romans  were  led 
by  Livius  and  Claudius  Nero,  the  consuls. 
The  latter  commanded  the  head  of  Has- 
drubal to  be  thrown  into  his  brother's  camp. 
This  victory  saved  Rome. 

Meter,  or  Metre.  The  French  standard 
of  linear  measure,  intended  to  be  the  ten- 
millionth  part  of  the  earth's  quadrant,  from 
the  equator  to  the  pole,  it  is  equal  to 
89.870  British,  or  89.869  American  inches. 

Methone  (Modon).  An  ancient  city  of 
Messenia;  was  situated  on  the  southwest 
coast.  At  the  close  of  the  second  Messenian 
war  it  was  given  by  the  victorious  Lace- 
dssmonians  to  the  exiled  Nauplians,  but  was 
restored  to  its  rightful  owners  by  Epami- 
nondas.  An  unsuccessful  attack  was  made  * 
upon  Methone  by  the  Athenians  in  418  B.C. 
It  was  made  a  free  city  by  the  emperor 
Trajan. 

Metier  ( J^. ).  Literally  means  any  calling 
or  business.  In  a  military  sense,  it  is  pecul- 
iarly applicable  to  those  nations  which  keep 
up  large  standing  armies,  and  make  war 
their  principal  object  and  pursuit.  Cheva- 
lier Folard  gives  the  following  definition  rela- 
tive to  ^e  question  which  is  often  discussed 
on  the  subject  of  war,  namely,  whether  war 
be  a  trade  or  a  science.  The  English  call 
it  a  profession.  Folard,  however,  distin- 
guishes it  in  this  manner :  La  guerre  eet  une 
mHier  pour  Us  ignorans^  et  une  science  pour 
Us  habiUs  gens^  **  war  in  the  apprehension, 
and  under  the  management  of  ignorant  per- 
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sons  is  certainly  a  mere  trade  or  business, 
but  among  able  men  it  becomes  an  impor- 
tant brancn  of  science.'' 

Metric  System.  The  French  system  of 
measures,  founded  upon  the  metre.  The 
system  is  decimal,  and  includes  measures  of 
length,  area,  volume,  and  weight. 

Metulum.  The  chief  town  of  the  lapydes 
in  Illyricum ;  was  near  the  frontier  of  Li- 
burnia,  and  was  situated  on  two  peaks  of  a 
steep  mountain.  Augustus  nearly  lost  his 
life  m  reducing  this  place,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  fought  against  him  with  desperate 
courage. 

Metz  (anc.  Divodurum),  A  city  and  for- 
tress of  Alsace-Lorraine,  situated  on  the  Mo- 
selle. It  was  the  Roman  Divodurum^  or 
Metif  capital  of  the  Mediomatrici,  a  powerful 
Gaulish  tribe  (whose  name  it  took  at  a  later 
date),  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Austrasia,  or 
Metz,  in  the  6th  century ;  but  in  986,  Otho 
II.  made  it  a  free  imperial  city,  and  there- 
after it  was  used  by  the  (German  emperors 
as  a  barrier  against  France.  It  was  besi^ed 
by  Charles  VII.  in  1444,  and  could  only 
preserve  its  freedom  by  the  payment  of 
100,000  crowns.  At  length  Heniy  II.  ob- 
tained possession  of  it  in  1562 ;  and  although 
it  was  Desieged  bv  Charles  Y.  with  an  army 
of  100,000  men,  his  efforts  were  completely 
baffled  by  the  skill  and  energy  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  and  by  the  courage  and  constancy 
of  the  townsmen ;  so  that  the  French  con- 
tinued in  possession  of  the  town  till  it,  alone 
with  Toul  and  Verdun,  was  formally  secured 
to  them  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in  1648. 
During  the  Franco-German  war  (1870-71) 
the  emperor  Napoleon  III.  arrived  at  Metz, 
and  assumed  the  chief  command,  July  28, 
1870.  After  the  disastrous  defeats  at  Wdrth 
and  Forbach,  August  6,  the  whole  French 
army,  except  the  corps  of  MacMahon,  De 
Failly,  and  Douay,  was  concentrated  here, 
August  10,  11,  and  by  delay  was  hemmed  in 
by  the  Germans.  Marshal  Bazaine  assumed 
the  chief  command  on  August  8,  and  on 
August  14  be  was  attacked  at  Courcelles,  a 
little  east  of  Metz.  On  August  16,  Bazaine 
advanced  from  the  fortress,  but  was  attacked 
by  the  second  army,  under  command  of 
iTince  Frederick  Charles,  at  Vionville,  and 
was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Metz.  But  on 
August  17,  Bazaine  massed  his  troops  for  a 
decisive  conflict,  and  on  August  18  ne  gave 
battle  at  Gravelotte  (which  see),  but  was 
compelled  to  retreat  again,  and  was  shut  up 
in  the  city.  Prince  Frederick  Charles  now 
surrounded  the  city,  and  then  began  one  of 
the  greatest  sieges  of  history.  After  many 
brilliant  sallies  Bazaine  was  compelled  to 
surrender,  October  27,  on  account  of  starva- 
tion and  sickness,  with  an  army  including 
8  marshals,  66  generals,  178,000  men,  in- 
cluding the  imperial  guard,  400  pieces  of 
artillery,  100  mitrailleuses,  and  53  eagles 
and  standards ;  and  on  October  29  the  Ger- 
mans entered  Metz.  All  the  army  that  sur- 
rendered was  compelled  to  go  to  Germany 
as  prisoners  of  war.    In  May,  1871,  Metz 


was  ceded  to  the  German  empire  by  the 
peace  of  Frankfort,  and  its  fortifications 
greatly  strengthened. 

Meurtri^res  ( Fr. ) .  Small  loop-holes,  suf- 
ficiently large  to  admit  the  barrel  of  a  rifle 
or  musket,  through  which  soldiers  may  fire, 
under  cover,  against  an  enemy.  They  like- 
wise mean  the  cavities  that  are  made  in  the 
walls  of  a  fortified  town  or  place. 

Mexico.  A  federal  republic  of  North 
America,  next  to  the  United  States.  It  was 
conquered  by  the  Spaniards  uvder  Cortez  in 
1521,  and  remained  as  a  Spanish  dependency 
for  800  years ;  and  after  a  long  struggle  with 
the  mother-country,  which  commenced  in 
1810,  it  shook  off  the  Spanish  yoke  in  1821, 
and  declared  its  independence.  In  1824  the 
country  was  declared  a  federal  republic,  with 
a  constitution  similar  to  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  its  independence  was  acknowl- 
edged by  Spain  in  1886.  About  this  time 
Texas,  whicn  was  then  the  most  northeastern 
of  the  Mexican  states,  withdrew  from  the 
federal  league  and  became  an  independent 
republic.  The  Mexican  general,  Santa  Anna, 
was  sent  to  reduce  them  to  subjeetion,  but  he 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Tez- 
ans.  In  1846,  Texas  was  annexed  to  the 
United  States  and  admitted  into  the  Union 
as  a  State.  This  led  to  a  war  between  Mex- 
ico and  the  United  States,  by  which  the 
former  lost  all  her  northern  provinces,  oon^ 
sisting  of  Utah,  California,  and  New  Mexico, 
which  were  ceded  to  the  United  States  in 
1848.  From  this  time  the  history  of  Mexico 
consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  long  series 
of  insurrections,  revolutions,  and  political 
changes,  which  fdlowed  each  other  in  rapid 
succession.  Santa  Anna,  who  had  been 
driven  into  exile  shortly  after  his  disgrace 
in  Texas,  was  recalled  and  made  dictator  in 
1858.  He  was  succeeded  in  power  by  Gens. 
Careni)  Alveraz,  Comonfort,  and  Zulagoa. 
When  the  last  named  was  made  dictator  in 
1858,  Benito  Juarez,  the  Indian  statesman, 
was  declared  constitutional  president  by  the 
liberal  party ;  a  civil  war  ensued,  anarchy 
and  oonfiision  reigned  supreme  in  the  coun- 
try; but  Juarez,  taking  advantage  of  the 
dissensions  between  Zulagoa  and  Miramon, 
the  leaders  of  two  opposite  sections  of  the 
party  that  was  hostile  to  his  government,  at 
last  gained  the  ascendency,  and  entered  the 
capital  as  president  of  the  Mexican  republic 
in  January,  1861.  In  the  same  year,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  enormities  practiced  by 
Juarez  and  his  partisans,  and  the  outrages 
committed  on  European  merchants  resident 
in  the  country,  the  governments  of  England, 
France,  and  Spain  formed  a  triple  alliance, 
and  sent  an  expedition  to  Mexico  to  demand 
satisfaction  for  the  injuries  inflicted  on  the 
subjects  of  their  respective  countries,  and  to 
endeavor  to  bring  about  a  more  settled  state 
of  affairs.  Vera  Cruz  was  occupied  by  the 
allied  forces,  and  this  event  was  followed 
soon  after  by  the  convention  of  Soledad, 
signed  in  February,  1862,  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment of  Juarez  engaged  to  comply  with 
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the  requisitions  of  the  allies.  But  the  French 
government  disapproved  of  the  convention, 
and  although  the  forces  of  England  and 
Spain  were  withdrawn  in  compliance  with 
its  terms.  Napoleon  III.  determined  to  ad- 
vance on  the  capital,  with  the  view  of  effect- 
ing the  overthrow  of  Juarez  and  placing  the 
government  of  the  country  on  a  settled  basis. 
The  French  troops  were,  however,  delayed 
for  some  months  before  Puebla,  which  capit- 
ulated on  May  18, 1868,  and  entered  Mexico 
on  the  8th  of  the  following  month,  amid  the 
acclamations  of  the  people,  who  had  become 
weary  of  the  intestine  strife  that  had  so  long 
convulsed  the  land,  and  which  had  been  pro- 
duced by  the  jealousy  and  rivalry  of  the 
party  leaders  who  had  aspired  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  government.  This  event  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  proclamation  of  the  empire  and 
the  nomination  of  Maximilian,  the  brother  of 
the  present  emperor  of  Austria,  as  the  first  em- 
peror of  Mexico  under  the  new  regime.  The 
republican  leaders  were  violently  opposed  to 
this  measure,  and  Maximilian  by  bis  sever- 
ity towards  them  alienated  the  affections  of 
many  of  his  original  supporters.  At  length, 
on  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  troops  at 
the  demand  of  the  United  States,  the  re- 

Sublicans  advanced  into  Central  Mexico, 
laximilian  with  a  Mexican  force  vainly 
attempted  to  oppose  them,  and  was  captured 
and  shot  at  Queretaro,  June  19,  1867. 

Iftei^res.  An  ancient  and  well-built 
town  of  France,  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Ardennes,  situated  on  a  peninsula 
formed  by  the  Meuse.  In  1620,  the  Cheva- 
lier Bayard  successfully  defended  this  place 
acainst  40,000  Spaniards  under  the  Count 
of  Nassau,  and  in  1815  it  held  out  for  two 
months  aj^inst  the  Prussians,  but  was  at 
length  obliged  to  capitulate. 

Miami  Indians.  A  tribe  of  aborigines, 
of  Algonkin  stock,  who  formerly  resided  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana.  In  the  war  of  1812, 
they  foueht  against  the  United  States  as 
allies  of  Uie  British.  In  1846  the  majority 
of  the  tribe  removed  to  Kansas,  on  a  reser- 
vation in  which  State  a  remnant  still  resides. 
Michigan.  One  of  the  Northern  Central 
States  of  the  United  States.  It  was  colo- 
nized by  the  French,  near  Detroit,  in  the 
latter  half  of  Uie  17th  century,  but,  like 
other  French  colonies  in  America,  did  not 
progress  rapidly.  At  the  peace  of  1768,  it 
eame,  with  the  other  French  possessions  in 
North  America,  under  the  dominion  of  Great 
Britain,  and  so  remained  till  the  breaking 
out  of  the  American  Bevolution,  when  it 
passed  to  the  United  States.  On  the  expul- 
sion of  the  French,  the  celebrated  Inaian 
chief  Pontiao  seized  the  occasion  to  rid  the 
country  of  the  hated  whites  by  a  general  up- 
rising, and  simultaneous  attacks  on  all  the 
forts  of  the  English  on  the  lakes.  Mackinaw 
was  taken  by  stratagem,  and  the  garrison 
merdlessly  butchered.  Detroit  was  besieged 
for  some  months  by  Pontiac,  with  600  In- 
dians ;  but  it  held  out  till  the  Indian  allies, 
becoming  weary  of  the  siege,  retired  and  left 


Pontiac  no  choice  but  to  make  peace.  The 
British  surrendered  Detroit  to  the  United 
Stotes  in  1796.  In  1805,  Michigan,  which 
up  to  that  period  had  been  a  part  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  was  formed  into  a  sep- 
arate government.  In  1812,  it  became  tne 
scene  of  some  stirring  events  in  the  war 
with  Great  Britain.  liVing  contiguous  to 
Canada,  it  was  invaded  in  the  very  com- 
mencement of  that  struggle,  and  its  capital 
(Detroit)  surrendered  August  15,  1812,  by 
Gen.  Hull,  under  circumstances  which  led 
to  his  displacement  from  his  command.  Pre- 
vious to  this  Fort  Mackinaw  had  been  taken 
by  the  enemy.  In  January,  1818,  a  cruel 
massacre  by  the  savages  of  a  partv  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  took  place  at  Frenchtown,  but 
soon  after.  Gen.  Harrison  drove  the  enemy 
out  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  and  re- 
moved the  seat  of  war  into  Canada.  Michi- 
gan became  an  independent  member  of  the 
American  Confederacy  in  1887.  During  the 
civil  war,  she  contributed  greatly  to  the 
cause  of  the  Union,  and  sent  over  90,000 
men  to  the  field. 

Micmacs.  A  tribe  of  Indians  numbering 
about  4000,  who  reside  principally  in  New 
Foundland,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and 
Nova  Scotia.  They  were  formerly  faithfdl 
allies  of  the  French  in  their  wars  with  the 
New  England  colonies,  and  with  the  Eng- 
lish, against  whom  they  maintained  a  hostile 
attitude  until  about  1760. 

Middle  Ages.  The  ages  or  period  of  time 
about  equally  distant  from  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  empire  and  the  revival  of  letters  in 
Europe,  or  from  the  8th  to  the  15th  century 
of  the  Christian  era. 

Middle  Assembling-bar.  See  Ordnance, 
Cabbiagbs  for,  Thk  Caisson. 

Middle-chest.  The  front  ammunition- 
chest  on  the  body  of  the  caisson, — so  called 
because  it  is  between  the  hind  chest  and  the 
limber-chest  when  the  caisson  is  limbered. 

Middle-man.  The  man  who  occupies  $k 
central  position  in  a  file  of  soldiers. 

Midea.  A  town  in  ArgolisL,-of  uncertain 
site ;  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called 
Persepolis,  because  it  had  been  fortified  by 
Perseus.    It  was  destroyed  by  the  Argives. 

Midianites.  An  Arab  race,  descended, 
according  to  Scriptifre,  from  Midian,  the  son 
of  Abraham  by  Keturah.  They  occupied 
the  greater  part  of  the  country  between  the 
north  side  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  Arabia 
Felix  as  far  as  the  Plains  of  Moab.  The 
Midianites  were  very  troublesome  neighbors 
to  the  Israelites  till  Gideon's  victor v  over 
them  ^about  1249  B.C.),  after  which  they 
gradually  disappeEured. 

Mignon  (Fr.),  Picked  soldier,  now  called 
Sliie, 

Milan  (MeeUolanum,  capital  of  the  ancient 
Liguria).  A  city  of  Italy,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Lombardy,  78  miles  northeast 
from  Turin;  is  reputed  to  have  been  built 
by  the  Gauls  about  408  B.C.  It  was  conquered 
by  the  Boman  consul  Marcellus,  222  B.C.  It 
was  the  seat  of  government  of  the  Western 
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empire  in  286 ;  plundered  by  Attila  in  452 ; 
taken  by  the  emperur  Frederick  I.,  1158;  it 
rebelled  and  was  taken  by  Frederick  and  its 
fortifications  destroyed  in  1162;  but  was  re- 
built and  fortified  in  1169.  The  Milanese 
were  defeated  by  the  emperor  Frederick  II. 
in  1287 ;  and  the  city  was  conquered  by  Louis 
XII.  of  France  in  1499.  The  French  were 
expelled  by  the  Spaniards  in  1525,  and  the 
cltv  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Spain  in  1540; 
ceded  to  Austria,  1714.  It  was  conquered 
by  the  French  and  Spaniards  in  1748;  re- 
verted to  Austria  upon  Sicily  and  Naples 
being  ceded  to  Spain  in  1748 ;  seized  by  the 
French,  June  80,  1796,  retaken  by  the  Aus- 
trians,  1799;  reeained  by  the  French,  May 
81, 1800.  The  Mihinese  revolted  against  the 
Austrians,  March  18,  1848,  but  submitted 
August  5, 1848.  Another  insurrection  was  at- 
tempted in  1858,  but  with  disastrous  results. 
On  June  8, 1859,  by  the  peace  of  Villa  Franca, 
Lombardy  was  annexed  to  Piedmont,  and 
Victor  Emmanuel  became  sovereign  of 
Milan. 

Milazxo  (anc.  Mylce),  A  fortified  seaport 
on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily,  18  miles  west  of 
Messina.  It  was  founded  about  700  B.c. ,  and 
has  been  the  scene  of  many  battles.  It  was 
taken  by  Laches  in  427  B.C.  It  was  off  M^lee 
that  the  Bomans,  under  their  consul  Duilius, 
gained  their  first  naval  victory  over  the 
Carthaginians,  and  took  50  of  their  ships, 
260  B.C.  Here  aUo  Agrippa  defeated  the  fieet 
of  Sextus  Pompeius,  86  B.C.  On  July  20, 
1860,  Garibaldi  with  2500  men  defeated 
7000  Neapolitans,  at  Milazzo,  and  compelled 
the  garrison  to  evacuate  the  fortress. 

Mileage.  An  allowance  for  traveling,  as 
so  much  by  the  mile ;  especially  in  the  United 
States,  an  allowance  made  to  military  ofilcers 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  Journeys  on 
duty  when  not  traveling  with  troops. 

Milesian.  A  native  or  inhabitant  of  Ire- 
land, descended  according  to  the  legendary 
history  of  the  country  from  King  Milesius 
of  Spain,  whose  two  sons  conquered  the 
island  1800  B.C.,  and  established  a  new  order 
of  nobility. 

Milesian.  Pertaining  to  Ireland,  from 
the  tradition  that  King  Milesius  of  Spain 
once  conquered  the  country. 

Miletus.  A  flourishing  Greek  city  of 
Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor,  was  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Mt.  Grion,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Latmus,  nearly 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Meander.  At  the 
time  of  the  Ionian  emigration  to  Asia  Minor 
it  existed  as  a  town,  but  when  the  lonians 
arrived  in  Asia,  Neleus  and  a  company  of 
his  followers  seized  Miletus,  put  to  aeath  all 
the  male  inhabitants,  who  were  Oarians  or 
Leleges,  and  took  the  women  for  their  wives. 
Miletus  became  for  a  time  a  prosperous  city 
under  the  rule  of  Lydia  and  Persia,  but  in 
500  B.C.  it  revolted  against  Persia,  and  after 
repeated  defeats  in  the  field,  the  city  was  be- 
sieged by  land  and  by  sea,  and  finally  taken 
by  storm  in  494  B.C.  The  city  was  plun- 
dered and  its  inhabitants  massacred,  and  the 


survivors  were  transplanted  to  a  place  called 
Ampe,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris.  The 
town  itself  was  given  up  to  the  Oarians. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
Miletus  threw  off  the  yoke  imposed  upon 
her  by  Athens,  and  in  a  battle  fought  under 
the  very  walls  of  the  city,  the  Milesians  de- 
feated tneir  opponents ;  the  Athenian  admi- 
ral, Phrynichus,  abandoned  the  enterprise. 
In  884  B.C.,  Alexander  the  Great  took  the 
city  by  assault,  and  destroyed  a  part  of  it, 
but  it  continued  to  flourish,  until  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Turks  and  other  barbarians. 

Milford  Haven.  A  town  of  Wales,  in 
Pembrokeshire,  6  miles  northwest  from  Pem- 
broke. Here  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  after- 
wards Henry  VII.,  landed  on  his  way  to  en- 
counter Bicbard  III.,  whom  he  defeated  at 
Bosworth,  1485. 

Milice.    An  old  term  for  militia. 

Miliuncy.  Warfkre.  This  term  is  obso- 
lete. 

Militant.  Engaged  in  warfare ;  fighting ; 
combating ;  serving  as  a  soldier. 

Militantly.  In  a  militant  manner.  This 
term  is  rarely  used. 

Militar.    Military.    This  term  is  obsolete. 

Militarily.  In  a  military  or  soldierly 
manner. 

Militarist.  One  devoted  to  military  pur- 
suits. 

Military.  Pertaining  to  soldiers,  to  arms, 
or  to  war ;  having  to  do  with  the  affairs  of 
war;  as,  a  military  muude  or  appearance; 
military  discipline.  Engaged  in  tne  service 
of  soldiers  or  arms;  as,  a  military  man. 
Warlike;  becoming  a  soldier;  as,  military 
bravery,  militaiy  virtue.  Derived  from  the 
service  or  exploits  of  a  soldier ;  as,  military 
renown.  Oonformable  to  the  customs  or 
rules  of  armies  or  militia ;  as,  the  conduct 
of  the  officer  was  not  militarv.  Performed 
or  made  by  soldiers ;  as,  a  military  election. 

Military.  The  whole  body  of  spldiers; 
soldiery ;  militia ;  the  army. 

Military  Academies.  The  great  improve- 
ments made  in  the  art  of  war  in  modern 
times,  in  weapons,  drill,  discipline,  etc.,  has 
made  warfare  more  of  a  science  and  less  of  a 
trial  of  brute  force  than  formerly,  and  hence 
the  necessity  for  a  body  of  trained  officers 
capable  of  moving,  directing,  and  bringing 
into  effective  operation  all  the  appliances  of 
war  with  which  modern  armies  are  furnished. 
As  this  special  training  cannot  be  obtained 
at  ordinary  educational  establishments,  spe- 
cial schools  for  the  purpose  have  been  estab- 
lished in  all  civilized  countries.  A  few  of 
them  are  hei^  noted. 

Great  Britain. — The  Royal  Military 
Academy t  an  establishment  at  Woolwich, 
through  which  must  pass  all  candidates  for 
the  artillery  and  engineers.  It  was  insti- 
tuted in  1741,  but  the  present  structure  was 
not  erected  until  1805.  It  usually  contains 
about  200  cadets.  The  age  of  admission  is 
sixteen,  and  the  vacancies  are  open  to  public 
competition.  The  parents  or  guardians  have 
to  make  annual  payments  for  the  support  of 
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the  cadets  as  long  as  they  remain  at  the 
academy,  the  amount  heing  greater  for  the 
son  of  a  civilian  than  of  a  military  or  naval 
officer.  When  the  term  of  instruction — 
which  comprises  the  subjects  of  a  thorough 
general  education,  the  higher  mathematics, 
fortification,  gunnery,  and  military  duty — 
is  completed,  the  cadets  compete  for  vacan- 
cies in  the  engineers  and  artillery,  those  who 
pass  the  best  examination  being  allowed  a 
choice  of  either  branch  of  the  service.  All 
who  obtain  commissions  in  the  engineers 
proceed  to  Chatham  for  further  instruction  in 
their  professional  duties ;  the  artillery  cadets 
at  once  join  the  artillery  as  lieutenants. 

Royal  Military  OoUege^  Sandhnrit,  is  an 
institution  for  the  training  of  candidates  for 
commissions  in  the  cavalry  and  infantry. 
The  course  is  limited  to  one  year  immediately 
before  entering  the  army,  and  the  subjects 
of  instruction  confined  to  the  higher  mathe- 
matics, modern  languages,  and  military  sci- 
ence. Entrance  is  on  the  nomination  of  the 
commander-in-chief;  and  the  payment  by 
the  cadets'  parents  or  guardians  varies  ac- 
cording to  their  circumstances  and  rank. 
No  payment  is  made  for  what  are  called 
''Queen's  Cadets,"  who  must  be  orphans. 
Commissions  in  the  cavalry  and  infantry 
are  given  to  the  cadets  in  the  order  of  merit 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  Staff  ColUge  was  founded  in  1858, 
about  2  miles  from  Sandhurst,  for  the  purpose 
of  yiving  higher  instruction  to  80  officers 
aspiring  to  appointments  on  the  staff.  To 
be  entiued  to  compete  for  entrance,  an  officer 
must  have  been  three  years  in  active  service, 
must  have  passed  the  qualifying  examination 
for  a  captaincy,  and  must  have  the  recom- 
mendation of  his.  commanding  officer.  A 
very  strict  examination  decides  which  among 
the  competitors  shall  be  admitted  to  the  col- 
lege, one  only  being  eligible  from  any  bat- 
talion. The  course  lasts  two  years.  At 
the  end  of  each  year  there  is  an  examina- 
tion ;  that  of  the  second  fixing  the  order  of 
the  candidates'  choice  for  staff  employment. 
After  passing  the  Staff  College  the  officer  is 
attached  for  duty,  for  a  short  period,  to  each 
of  the  arms  with  which  he  may  not  have 
already  served.  He  then  becomes  eligible 
for  appointment  to  the  staff,  as  opportunity 
may  occur.  There  are  also  the  Royal  School 
of  Military  Engineers  at  Chatham,  for  the 
instruction  of  engineer  officers,  the  Royal 
Military  School  at  Dublin,  and  professional 
schools  for  officers  and  enlisted  men,  as  the 
School  of  Musketry  at  Hythe,  and  the  School 
of  Gunnery  at  Shoeburyness.      • 

France.  —  The  celebrated  Polytechnic 
School  at  Paris  was  established  by  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  September  28,  1794.  By 
a  decree  of  July  16,  1804,  Napoleon  placed 
it  under  a  military  r^ime.  No  attempt  be- 
ing made  to  impart  a  general  education, 
candidates  are  required  to  have  a  thorough 
general  knowledge  before  they  are  admitt^. 
The  preliminary  examination  of  candidates 
for  admission  comprises  mathematics,  phys- 


ics, chemistry,  history ^  German,  etc. ;  in 
fact,  the  candidate  to  be  successful  should 
have  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  Ad- 
mission is  open  to  competition ;  a  board  of 
examiners  passes  through  the  country  once 
every  year,  and  examines  all  who  present 
themselves,  possessing  the  requisite  qualifi- 
cations of  a|;e,  etc.  A  list  is  made  out  fVom 
the  proceedings  of  the  board,  and  the  num- 
ber of  candidates  highest  in  order  of  merit 
for  whom  there  are  vacancies  admitted.  The 
age  of  admission  is  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
years,  or  if  the  candidate  is  in  the  army,  to 
twenty-five.  This  school  prepares  students 
for  various  branches  of  the  public  service, 
for  the  staff,  engineers,  artillery,  for  the 
corps  of  hydrographical  engineers,  engineers 
of  roads  and  briages  and  of  mines,  tne  de- 
partment of  powder  and  saltpetre,  etc.  The 
number  of  cadets  is  usually  about  850,  and 
the  course  of  instruction  two  years.  After 
the  final  examination  the  first  80  or  40  can- 
didates usually  select  civil  employment  un- 
der the  government,  those  next  in  merit 
choose  the  artillery  and  engineers,  and  are 
sent  to  the  School  of  Application,  to  pass 
through  a  technical  course.  The  remaining 
students  either  fail  to  qualify,  and  leave  the 
school,  or  receive  commissions  in  the  line, 
subordinate  situations  in  the  government 
service,  civil  or  colonial,  or  they  retire  into 
civil  life  altogether. 

The  Special  Military  School  at  St.  C^r,  near 
Versailles,  was  established  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  candidates  for  commissions  in  cavalry 
and  infantry.  The  age  of  admission  is  the 
same  as  for  the  Polytechnic  School,  and 
pupils  are  entitled  to  partial  or  entire  state 
aid  if  they  need  it,  as  are  also  those  of  the 
Polytechnic.  The  course  of  instruction  is 
two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  more 
promising  students  pass  to  the  Staff  School, 
and  thence,  after  a  thorough  course,  to  the 
Stat-major  of  the  army ;  the  remaining  stu- 
dents pass  as  subalterns  into  the  cavalry  and 
infantry,  selecting  the  arm  of  the  service  in 
which  they  desire  to  serve  according  to  the 
order  of  merit  in  which  they  graduate. 
There  are  also  the  School  of  Application  for 
Engineers  and  Artillery,  the  Scnool  of  Ap- 

Slication  for  the  Staff,  tne  Cavalry  School  at 
aumur,  for  one  year's  instruction  to  officers 
of  that  arm,  and  the  School  of  Musketry  at 
Yincennes. 

Prussia. — The  Prussian  system  of  mili- 
tary education  differs  from  that  of  France, 
in  that  competition  is  but  sparingly  resorted 
to,  the  object  being  to  give  a  good  general 
and  professional  education  to  all  the  officers, 
rather  than  a  specially  excellent  training  to 
a  select  few.  For  this  purpose  there  are 
established  seven  cadet  schools,  one  senior,  at 
Berlin,  and  six  junior,  situated  at  Bensburg, 
Culm,  Oranienstein,  Ploen,  Potsdam,  and 
Wahlstatt.  The  age  of  admission  to  the 
junior  schools  is  from  ten  to  eleven  years, 
and  the  usual  course  of  instruction  is  for 
four  years,  and  two  or  three  at  the  senior 
school,  followed  by  the  finishing  term  of 
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nine  months  at  a  division  school,  wlien  grad- 
uates are  eligible  to  commissions.  Some, 
however,  are  sent  to  the  army  to  earn  their 
commissions  as  other  candidates.  Others 
pass  an  additional  year  at  the  senior  cadet 
school,  in  which  case  the  term  at  the  division 
school  is  dispensed  with.  After  completing 
their  course  at  the  junior  schools,  students 
|>ass  to  the  senior  school  without  examina- 
tion. They  ma^  also  he  admitted  to  the 
senior  school  without  passing  through  the 
junior  srade,  provided  the^  come  up  to  the 
required  standard  of  qualification.  Aspir- 
ants for  commissions  must  enter  the  ranks, 
and  within  six  months  pass  a  good  examina- 
tion in  general  and  liberal  knowledge  if  they 
are  not  graduates  of  a  cadet  school.  Those 
who  are  graduates  are  not  examined.  After 
some  further  service  the  candidate  goes  for 
nine  months  to  one  of  the  division  schools, 
which  are  eisht  in  number,  situated  at  An- 
clam,  Cassei,  Engers,  Erfurt,  Hanover, 
Mets,  Neisse,  and  Fotsdam  Here  he  com- 
pletes his  professional  education,  and  if  he 
passes  the  final  examination,  is  eligible  for 
the  next  vacancy  in  the  line,  but  cannot  be 
commissioned  unless  the  ofiScers  of  the  corp 
are  willing  to  accept  him  as  a  comraoe. 
Candidates  for  commissions  in  the  artillery 
and  engineer  corps,  after  graduating  from  the 
cadet  school  or  passing  an  examination  from 
the  army,  must  pass  nine  months  at  the  Ar- 
tillery and  Engineer  School,  after  which  they 
receive  a  provisional  appointment  as  sul>- 
lieutenants.  Upon  graduating,  after  two 
more  terms  of  nine  months  each,  they  are 
commissioned  as  lieutenants.  But  the  cul- 
mination of  Prussian  military  education  is 
the  Staff  School,  or  War  Academy,  which 
presents  the  highest  prizes  in  the  profession, 
and  competition  for  which  is  open  to  all  ofiS- 
cers of  tne  army  who  have  had  three  years' 
service,  and  can  produce  testimonials  of 
good  conduct,  abilitv,  etc.,  from  their  superi- 
ors. Admission  is  bv  competitive  examina- 
tion, usually  about  w  of  tne  applicants  be- 
ing selected.  The  course  of  stuay  lasts  three 
years.  During  three  months  of  each  year 
the  officers  are  sent  to  do  military  duty  with 
arms  of  service  or  corps  not  their  own.  Of 
the  40  who  pass  througn  the  Staff  School  each 
year,  8  or  10  only  are  sent  to  the  topographi- 
cal department  of  the  staff.  There  they 
serve  two  or  three  years,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  time  two  are  selected  from  the 
number,  and  appointed  captains  on  the  staff. 
The  remainder  return  to  their  regiments  or 
corps,  sometimes  receiving  appointments  in 
the  division  schools. 

AusTBiA. — The  Austrian  military  system 
of  training  is  very  elaborate,  and  commences 
at  an  early  age, — boys  intended  for  military 
service  beginning  their  professional  almost 
contemporaneously  with  their  general  edu- 
cation. There  are  schools  of  various  orders 
for  training  non-commissioned  officers  and 
for  officers,  and  senior  departments  for  im- 
parting more  extended  instruction  to  both 
classes.    Candidates  for  appointment  as  non- 


commissioned officers  pass  by  competition 
through  the  lower  houses,  where  they  remain 
till  eleven  years  old,  the  upper  houses,  which 
detain  them  till  fifteen,  ana  the  school  com- 
panies, whence,  after  actual  apprenticeship 
to  service,  a  few  pupils  pass  to  the  academies 
as  aspirants  for  commissions,  and  the  others 
are  drafted  into  the  service  as  non-commis- 
sioned officers.  For  the  education  of  officers 
there  are  four  cadet  houses,  each  containing 
200  pupils.  The  boys  are  pledged  to  the 
service  by  their  parents  at  the  age  of  eleven, 
after  which  the  state  takes  charge  of  them. 
At  fifteen  they  pass  according  to  qualifica- 
tion to  the  academy  for  the  line,  the  engineer 
or  artillery  academy,  and  four  years  later 
receive  their  commissions  in  the  arms  of  the 
service  for  which  they  have  graduated.  The 
young  officer's  chance  of  entering  the  Staff 
School — and  therefore  the  staff— depends 
upon  his  place  at  the  final  academic  exami- 
nation. 

The  Siaf  Sehool  consists  of  80  pupils  se- 
lected by  competitive  examination  from  all 
arms  of  the  service,  15  entering  each  year. 
The  course  of  instruction  is  two  years.  To 
be  qualified  for  admission  a  candidate  must 
have  served  two  years  with  his  regiment, 
and  be  over  twenty-one  and  under  twenty- 
six  years  of  age.  The  students  receive  ap- 
pointments in  the  staff  corps  according  to 
the  order  of  merit,  immediately  after  the 
final  examination,  if  there  are  vacancies ;  if 
there  are  none,  they  return  to  their  regiments 
until  vacancies  occur.  If  the  successful 
candidate  is  a  second  lieutenant,  he  is  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant ;  if  a 
first  lieutenant,  he  is  promoted  captain  after 
three  years'  service. 

Russia.— Has  22  military  colleges  for  the 
guards  and  line,  containing  over  7000  cadets, 
a  school  of  ensigns  for  the  guards,  an  artil- 
lery and  an  engineer  school,  averaging;  over 
8000  military  students.  There  is  also  an 
imperial  staff  school,  into  which  20  or  25 
officers  enter  each  year  after  examination. 
The  term  of  instruction  is  for  two  years. 
Upon  graduation,  the  most  distinguished 
scnolar  is  at  once  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
captain  on  the  staff,  and  all  the  j^radiiates 
are,  Arom  time  to  time,  as  vacancies  occur, 
attached  to  the  staff,  but  not  immediately 
proijioted  in  it. 

Italy,  Spain,  and  other  powers  have  also 
their  military  academies,  but  those  already 
given  may  be  considered  a  fair  type  of  all.  It 
need  only  be  stated  that  the  educational 
status  of  the  Italian  officers  is  considered 
very  high.  • 

Thk  Unitbd  States.— The  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  is  the  only  govern- 
ment institution  in  the  United  States  for 
the  military  trainine  of  cadets  and  their 
preparation  for  the  duties  of  officers.  The 
necessity  for  such  an  institution  was  recog- 
nized at  an  early  date  in  the  history  of  the 
country.  A  committee  of  Congress  which 
had  visited  the  Continental  army  at  New 
York  recommended  the  establishment  of  a 
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military  academy  in  their  report,  October  8, 
1776.  The  subject  was  subsequently  brought 
to  the  notice  of  Congress  on  several  occa- 
sions, but  without  result  until  1794,  when 
provision  was  made  for  the  establishment  of 
4  battalions  of  engineers  and  artillerists,  8 
cadets  to  be  attached  to  each  battalion.  The 
number  was  increased  to  66  in  1798,  and 
provision  made  for  procuring  books  and  ap- 
paratus for  their  instruction.  By  the  act  of 
March  16,  1802,  determininfi^  the  military 
peace  establishment,  the  artillerists  and  en- 
gineers were  made  two  distinct  corps  ;  40 
cadets  were  attached  to  one  regiment  of 
artillery,  and  10  to  the  corps  of  engineers, 
said  corps  to  be  stationed  at  West  Point, 
and  to  constitute  a  military  academy.  The 
act  also  provided  that  the  senior  engineer 
officer  present  should  be  superintendent  of 
the  academy,  and  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  procure  the  necessary  books,  ap- 
paratus, etc.,  for  the  institution.  Another 
act,  dated  February  28,  1808,  authorized 
the  President  to  appoint  teachers  of  French 
and  drawing.  At  the  expiration  of  Ave 
years,  however,  farther  legislation  was 
deemed  necessary,  and  on  April  12,  1808,  a 
bill  was  passed  which  added  156  members 
to  the  corp  of  cadets.  By  the  act  of  April 
19,  1812,  It  was  declared  that  the  Military 
Academy  should  consist  of  the  corps  of  en- 
gineers, the  teachers  of  French  ana  drawing 
already  provided  for,  a  professor  of  natural 
philosopny,  a  professor  of  mathematics,  and 
a  professor  of  engineering,  with  an  assistant 
for  each  professor.  Provision  was  also  made 
for  a  chaplain,  who  was  to  officiate  as  pro- 
fessor of  geography,  physics,  and  history. 
The  numMr  of  cadets  was  limited  to  260; 
the  requirements  for  admission,  terms  of 
study  and  service,  and  rate  of  pay  and 
emoluments  were  also  prescribed.  But  the 
commencement  of  its  great  success  as  an 
educational  institution,  and  the  reputation 
which  the  academy  possesses  for  its  elevat- 
ing and  disciplinary  eovemment,  dates  from 
July,  1817,  when  Brevet  Maj.  Sylvanus 
Thayer,  of  the  engineer  corps,  assumed 
command  as  superintendent.  He  was  an 
early  eraduate  of  the  academy,  had  served 
with  distinction  in  the  war  of  1812,  and 
having  studied  in  the  military  schools  of 
France,  had  acquired  matured  views  f9r  the 
government  of  such  an  institution.  He  or- 
ganized and  perfected  a  system  of  manage- 
ment, which  he  carried  into  successfiil  opera- 
tion for  sixteen  years,  and  which,  with  but 
little  modification,  is  followed  to-day.  In 
1818  the  department  of  eeography,  history, 
and  ethics  was  organized,  and  the  chaplain 
appointed  professor ;  the  clerical  and  secu- 
lar duties  thus  combined  have  ever  since  re- 
mained inseparable.  A  professorship  of 
chemistry,  mineralofi:y,  and  geology  was 
created  by  act  of  July  6,  1888,  and  an  as- 
sistant authorized,  *^to  be  taken  from  the 
officers  of  the  line,  or  cadets. ''  In  May, 
1846,  the  teachers  of  French  and  drawing 
were  styled  professors,  and  the  appointment 


of  assistants  was  authorized.  In  1867  a 
professorship  of  the  Spanish  language  was 
established.  By  act  of  Congress  approved 
June  28,  1879,  whenever  a  vacancy  occurs 
in  the  office  of  professor  of  the  French  or 
Spanish  language,  both  these  offices  shall 
cease,  and  the  remaining  one  of  the  two 
professors  shall  be  professor  of  modern  lan- 
guages. A  professorship  of  law  has  also 
been  established,  which  is  held  by  an  officer 
of  the  bureau  of  military  justice.  The 
academic  staff  consist  of  the  superintendent; 
the  commandant  of  cadets,  who  is  instructor 
of  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry  tactics,  and 
is  charged  with  the  discipline  of  the  cadets, 
bavin jK  usually  8  officers  detailed  fh>m  the 
line  of  the  army  as  assistants ;  and  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  civil  and  military  engineering  and 
science  of  war,  of  natural  and  experimental 
philosophy,  of  mathematics,  of  history,  geog- 
raphy, and  ethics  (chaplain),  of  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  and  geology,  of  drawing,  of 
French,  of  Spanish,  and  of  law,  all  of  whom 
have  one  or  more  commissioned  officers  as  as- 
sistants. There  are  also  detailed  on  duty 
several  officers  of  the  engineer  and  ordnance 
corps  as  instructors  in  practical  military  en- 
gineering, military  signals  and  telegraphing, 
and  in  ordnance  and  gunnery.  '  A  sword- 
master  is  also  employed.  The  military  staff 
consists  of  an  adjutant;  a  treasurer,  quarter- 
master and  commissary,  of  the  battalion  of 
cadets;  a  quartermaster,  surgeon,  and  assist- 
ant surgeon.  In  1848  the  custom  which  had 
prevail^  of  appointing  one  cadet  from  each 
Congressional  district  received  the  sanction  of 
law,  and  thus  the  number  was  limited  to  the 
number  of  Representatives.  But  as  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  army  and  navy 
were  not  represented,  the  President  was  em- 
powered to  appoint  1  cadet  from  the  former 
and  10  cadets  "at  large,"  the  latter  to  be 
selected  annually  from  the  army  or  navy,  or 
any  other  quarter  at  his  option,  without  re- 
gard to  Congressional  districts.  The  age  for 
admission  is  from  seventeen  to  twenty-two 
years,  except  when  the  candidate  has  served 
one  year  m  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  in 
which  case  he  may  be  admitted  up  to 
twenty-four,  and  the  course  of  instruction 
is  fixed  at  four  years.  Candidates  must  be 
able  to  read  and  write  well,  have  a  good 
knowledge  of  grammar,  of  geography,  and 
history,  particularly  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  arithmetic,  including  vulgar  and 
decimal  fractions.  Examinations  are  held 
annually  on  January  1  and  June  1.  All 
newly-appointed  cadets  must  report  for  ex- 
amination by  Juno  26,  and  none  are  exam- 
ined after  September  1,  unless  detained  by 
sickness  or  other  unavoidable  cause,  when 
they  may  be  examined  with  the  fourth  class 
on  January  1,  and  if  found  competent  may 
proceed  with  that  class.  Each  cadet  on  ad- 
mission takes  the  oath  of  allegiance  and 
binds  himself  to  serve  the  United  States  for 
eight  years,  unless  sooner  discharged.  For 
purposes  of  fnstruction,  the  cadets  are  di- 
vided into  four  classes,  the  fourth  being  the 
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junior  claiBs,  and  for  matters  of  discipline 
the  permanent  organization  is  that  of  a 
battalion  of  infantry  composed  of  four  com- 
panies. During  their  academic  course  cadets 
receive  $500  a  year  and  one  ration  a  day. 
Upon  graduating,  the  cadets  highest  in  merit 
are  usually  commissioned  as  second  lieuten- 
ants and  appointed  to  the  engineer  corps, 
those  next  in  order  of  merit  to  the  artillery, 
and  the  remainder  to  the  cavalry  and  in- 
fantry. Those  for  whom  no  vacancies  exist 
at  graduation  are  attached  to  regiments  or 
corps  as  additional  second  lieutenants,  and 
promoted  second  lieutenants  as  soon  as  a 
vacancy  occurs  in  the  arm  to  which  they 
are  attached.  By  act  of  Congress  approved 
June  28,  1879,  each  member  of  the  gradu- 
ating classes  of  1879-80  may  elect,  with  the 
assent  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  to  receive 
the  sum  of  $760  and  mileage  to  the  place  of 
his  residence  in  lieu  of  an  appointment  in 
.  the  army,  except  in  the  event  of  war,  until 
two  years  after  his  graduation.  There  is 
also  an  artillery  school  at  Fort  Monroe, 
Ya.,  for  the  training  of  officers  and  enlisted 
men.  The  school  is  entirely  conducted  by 
commissioned  officers,  and  the  course  of 
instruction  is  one  year. 

Military  Asylum.    See  Soldibb's  Home. 

Military  Asylum,  Royal.  See  Asylum, 
BoYAL  Military. 

Military  College.  See  Military  Acad- 
XMiKs  (Sandhurst). 

Military  Column.  See  Ck)LUMN,  Mili- 
tary. 

Military  Discipline.  Next  to  the  forming 
of  troops,  military  discipline  is  the  first  ol^ 
ject  that  presents  itself  to  our  notice:  it  is 
the  soul  of  all  armies ;  and  unless  it  be  es- 
tablished among  them  with  great  prudence, 
and  supported  with  unshaken  resolution, 
soldiers  become  a  contemptible  rabble,  and 
are  more  dangerous  to  tne  very  state  that 
maintains  them  than  even  its  declared  ene- 
mies'.   See  DisciFLiNB. 

Military  Execution.  The  ravaging  or 
destroying  of  a  country  or  town  that  refuses 
to  pay  the  contribution  inflicted  upon  them. 
Also,  the  punishment  inflicted  by  the  sen- 
tence of  a  court-martial. 

Military  First  Principles.  Is  the  bodily 
training  for  a  soldier,  to  make  him  hardy, 
robust,  and  capable  of  preserving  health 
amidst  fatigue,  bad  weather,  and  change  of 
climate ;  to  march  at  such  possible  pace,  for 
such  length  of  time,  and  with  such  burden, 
as  without  training  he  would  not  be  able  to 
do. 

Military  Frontier,  The.  A  crown-land  of 
the  Austrian  empire,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and  the  Wojwodschaft, 
on  the  east  by  Transylvania  and  Wallachia, 
on  the  south  by  Turkey  and  Dalmatia,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  Adriatic,  comprising  an 
area  of  12,800  square  miles.  The  military 
frontier  owes  its  origin  as  a  crown-land  to 
the  necessity  of  having  a  permanent  body  of 
defenders  on  the  borders  during  former  wars, 
and  especially  during  wars  with  the  Turks. 


In  the  15th  century  the  Austrians  had  gained 
from  the  Turks  certain  tracts  of  territory  on 
the  banks  of  the  Save  and  Danube.  These 
tracts  they  colonized,  making  it,  however,  a 
condition  that  the  colonists  must  render 
military  service  against  the  Turks.  The 
Warasdin  fW>ntier  originated  in  the  same 
manner  under  Ferdinand  1.  In  the  17th 
century  the  Petrinier  fW)ntier,  which  at  a 
later  period  received  the  name  of  the  Banat 
frontier,  was  erected.  The  military  stations 
along  the  frontier  serve  a  threefold  purpose, 
— ^the  defense  of  the  country,  the  prevention 
of  smuggling,  and  the  prevention  of  the 
spread  of  contagious  disease  into  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Austrian  empire.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  this  crown-land  enjoy  peculiar  privi- 
leges. Their  immigrant  ancestors  received 
only  the  temporary  use  of  lands  consigned 
to  them ;  but  in  'i860  a  law  was  passed 
making  over  the  land  to  the  occupiers  as 
their  own  property.  This  right  of  property 
does  not  belong,  however,  to  individuals^ 
but  to  the  family  in  a  united  sense.  The 
oldest  member  of  a  family  is  intrusted  with 
the  management  of  the  land;  his  partner 
ranks  equal  with  hhn,  and  they  each  receive 
a  double  share  of  the  profits.  All  who  are 
able  to  bear  arms  are  sworn  to  the  service 
from  their  twentieth  year.  The  soldier  of 
the  frontier,  who  is  clothed  as  well  as  armed 
and  supplied  with  ammunition  by  govern- 
ment, finds  it  his  duty  not  only  to  watch 
and  protect  the  frontier,  but  to  preserve 
peace  and  order  in  the  interior,  and  to  ^o 
on  foreign  service  when  required.  Only  the 
smaller  portion  of  the  forces  of  the  military 
fh>ntier  is  retained  in  readiness  for  active 
service,  while  the  remainder  pursue  their 
ordinary  employments.  To  ntcilitate  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  aimed  at  by 
the  military  frontier,  tne  cordon^  a  series  of 
ffuard-houses  along  the  whole  frontier,  af- 
fording accommocmtion  to  from  4  to  8  men, 
as  well  as  larger  ones,  accommodating  12 
men  and  a  junior  ofllcer,  has  been  instituted. 
Within  this  line  are  the  ofllcers*  posts. 
Without  announcing  himself  at  the  posts, 
no  one  is  allowed  to  pass  the  boundary ;  and 
after  permission  is  given  the  passenger  must 
remain  a  longer  or  shorter  time  at  the  Quar- 
antine establishment,  in  order  that  all  in- 
trodtction  of  disease  may  be  prevented. 

Military  Indications.  Officers  should 
study  attentively  the  customs  of  their 
enemy,  their  hours  for  dining,  commen- 
cing their  marches,  etc.,  and  the  many 
indications  of  intended  movements  which 
an  enemy  may  unwittingly  afford.  The 
collection  of  boats,  heavy  guns,  scaling- 
ladders,  gabions,  etc.,  at  particular  places, 
are  indications  that  must  always  precede 
the  passage  of  rivers,  sieges,  etc.  If  lai^e 
magazines  of  stores  or  provisions  are  c^- 
lected  anywhere,  it  is  clear  that  no  retreat  is 
contemplated;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
parks  of  heavy,  or  spare  guns,  ammunition, 
engineer  stores,  etc.,  are  being  sent  to  the 
rear,  a  retreat  is  imminent,  or  being  pre- 
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pared  for.  The  dust  raised  by  columns  is  a 
mir  guide  in  some  countries  as  to  the  num- 
bers and  composition  of  the  force  marching. 
That  raised  by  cavalrv  forms  a  high,  light 
cloud,  by  infantry,  a  lower  and  dense  one, 
by  parks  and  baggage,  one  more  dense  still. 
With  a  good  glass  you  can  sometimes  learn 
from  the  manner  in  which  troops  move,  and 
from  their  dress,  whether  they  are  regulars 
or  militia,  or  if  they  belong  to  any  special 
corps.  The  manner  and  biarine  of  people 
in  a  hostile  country  is  usually  a  fair  indica- 
tion of  the  public  spirit  and  reeling ;  if  they 
are  gloomy  and  anxious,  it  is  an  indication 
of  want  of  confidence  in  their  cause,  and 
that  their  troops  are  distant ;  wh^st  if  they 
are  excited  ana  insolent,  it  shows  that  they 
rel^  upon  assistance  near  at  hand,  and  an- 
ticipate success  ftom  the  number  and  effi- 
ciencry  of  their  army.  In  following  a  re- 
treating army  much  can  be  learned  from  its 
trail ;  if  the  dSbris  of  arms,  accoutrements, 
etc.,  lie  about,  there  is  a  want  of  transport, 
and  it  is  a  sign  of  demoralization,  accoraing 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  the  case ;  a  large 
number  of  erayes  indicates  the  existence  of 
disease  in  tne  enemy's  army.  The  places 
where  they  halted  for  the  ni^ht  should  be 
carefully  examined:  and  all  indications 
carefully  noted.  Did  they  biyouac  or  pitch 
tents ;  was  their  camp  laid  out  with  regu- 
larity ;  were  their  cooking-places  neatly 
made.  Is  their  track  strewn  with  dead 
or  dyin^  transport  animals;  haye  they 
plunder^  the  inhabitants  or  burnt  their 
crops  or  houses^  haye  they  effectually  or 
only  partially^  destroyed  the  bridges,  etc. 
The  most  insignificant  circumstance  affords 
sometimes  whole  pages  of  information  to 
oflicers  who,  haying  studied  the  manners 
and  customs  of  an  enemy,  know  how  to 
interpret  them  aright.  Officers  command- 
ing small  detache<r  parties  sent  out  on  rec- 
onnoitring duties  may  many  times  ayoid 
falling  into  the  hands  of  strong  patrols  or 
detachments  by  learning  their  proximity 
from  their  track  if  crossed  any wnere ;  the 
number  and  composition  of  such  detach- 
ments may  .easily  oe  estimated  from  it. 

Military  Knights.  See  Knights,  Mili- 
tary. 

Military  Law.    See  Law,  Militabt. 

Military  Mines.    See  Mines,  Military. 

Military  Necessity.  As  understood  by 
modern  ciyilized  nations,  consists  in  the 
necessity  of  those  measures  which  are  indis- 
pensable for  securing  the  ends  of  war,  and 
which  are  lawful  according  to  the  moderil 
law  and  usages  of  war.  Military  necessity 
admits  of  all  direct  destruction  of  life  or 
limb  of  armed  enemies,  and  of  other  persons 
whose  destruction  is  incidentally  una/ooidable 
in  the  armed  contests  of  war ;  it  allows  of 
the  capturing  of  eyery  armed  enemy,  and 
eyery  enemy  of  importance  to  the  hostile 
goyernment,  or  of  peculiar  danger  to  the 
captor ;  it  allows  of  all  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, and  obstruction  of  the  ways  and  chan- 
nel of  traffic,  tray  el,  or  communication,  and 


of  all  withholding  of  sustenance  or  means 
of  life  from  the  enemy ;  of  the  appropriation 
of  whateyer  an  enemy's  country  affords 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  and  safety  of 
the  army,  and  of  such  deception  as  does  not 
inyolye  the  breaking  of  good  faith,  either 
positiyely  pledged,  regarding  agreements 
entered  into  during  the  war,  or  supposed  by 
the  modern  law  of  war  to  exist.  Men  who 
take  up  arms  against  one  another  in  public 
war  do  not  cease  on  this  account  to  be  moral 
beings,  responsible  to  one  another,  and  to 
God.  Military  necessity  does  not  adroit  of 
cruelty,  that  is,  the  infliction  of  suffering 
for  the  sake  of  suffering,  or  for  reyenge,  or 
of  maiming  or  wounding,  except  in  fight,  or 
of  torture  to  extort  confessions.  It  does  not 
admit  of  the  use  of  poison  in  any  way,  or  of 
the  wanton  deyastation  of  a  district.  It  ad- 
mits of  deception,  but  disclaims  acts  of  per- 
fidy ;  and  in  general,  military  necessity  aoes 
not  inelude  any  act  of  hostility  which  makes 
the  return  to  peace  unnecessarily  difficult. 

Military  Orders.  Keligious  associations 
which  arose  from  the  mixture  of  the  reli- 
gious enthusiasm  and  the  chiyalrous  loye  of 
arms  which  almost  equally  formed  the 
characteristic  of  medissyal  society.  The  first 
origin  of  such  associations  may  be  traced  to 
the  necessities  of  the  Christian  residents  of 
the  Holy  Land,  in  which  the  monks,  whose 
first  duty  had  been  to  serye  the  pilgrims  in 
the  hospital  at  Jerusalem,  were  compelled  by 
the  necessity  of  self-defense  to  assume  the 
character  of  soldiers  as  well  as  of  monks.  (See 
Saint  John  of  Jerusalem.)  The  order 
of  the  Templars  (see  Templar,  Knights) 
was  of  singular  origin.  Those  of  Alcan- 
tara and  Calatraya  ^which  see),  in  Spain, 
had  for  their  immediate  object  the  defense 
of  their  country  aeainst  the  Moors.  These 
orders  as  well  as  that  of  Ay  is  in  Portugal, 
which  was  instituted  with  a  similar  yiew, 
followed  the  Cistercian  rule,  and  all  three 
differed  from  the  Templars  and  the  Knights 
of  St.  John  in  being  permitted  by  their  in- 
stitute to  marry  once.  The  same  priyilege 
was  enjoyed  in  the  Sayoyard  order  of 
Knights  of  St.  Maurice,  and  the  Flemish 
order  of  St.  Hubert.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Teutonic  Knights,  who  had  their  origin  in 
the  Crusades  (see  Grand  Master),  were 
bound  by  an  absolute  yow  of  chastity. 
With  the  yarying  conditions  of  society, 
these  religious  associations  haye  at  yarious 
times  been  abolished  or  fallen  into  disuse ; 
but  most  of  them  still  subsist  in  the  form  of 
orders  of  knighthood,  and  in  some  of  them, 
attempts  haye  recently  been  made  to  reyiye, 
with  certain  modifications,  the  monastic 
character  which  they  originally  possessed. 

Miliury  Positions.  See  Positions,  Mil- 
itary. 

Military  Punishment.  See  Punishment, 
Military. 

Military  Regulations.  The  rules  and 
regulations  by  which  the  discipline,  forma- 
tions, field-exercise,  and  moyements  of  the 
whole  army  are  directed,  to  be  observed  in 
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one  unifbrm  system.    See  Army  Rxoula- 

TI0N8. 

Military  Science.    See  LoaisricSf  Stbat- 
AGBM,  Strategy,  Tactics,  and  War. 
Military  Secretary.     An  officer  on  the 

eirsonal  staff  of  generals  in  high  command, 
is  duties  are  to  conduct  the  correspondence 
of  his  chief,  and  to  transact  a  great  amount 
of  confidential  business,  which  would  dan- 

ferously  occupy  the  time  of  the  general 
imself.  In  the  British  service  the  military 
secretary  to  the  commander-in-chief  is  usu- 
ally a  general  officer.  To  a  commander-in- 
chief  in  the  field,  he  is  for  most  part  below 
that  rank,  while  to  a  general  commanding 
a  division  only,  an  assistant  militanr  secre- 
tary is  allowea.  His  staff  pay  is  of  course 
additional  to  the  officer's  regimental  or 
unattached  pay. 

Military  Service.  In  the  feudal  ages,  a 
tenure  of  lands  by  knight's  service,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  tenant  was  bound  to  per- 
form service  in  war  unto  the  king,  or  the^ 
mesne  lord,  of  whom  he  held  by  that  tenure. 
As  the  king  gave  to  the  great  nobles,  his 
immediate  tenants,  large  possessions  forever, 
to  hold  of  him  for  this  or  that  service  or 
rent,  so  they  in  time  parceled  out  to  such 
others  as  they  liked,  the  same  lands  for  rents 
and  services  as  they  thought  good.  And 
these  services  were  dividea  into  two  sorts, 
chivalry  and  socage ;  the  first  whereof  was 
martial  and  military,  whereby  the  tenant  was 
obliged  to  perform  some  noble  or  military 
office  unto  his  lord.  This  was  of  two  kinds : 
either  regal,  that  is,  held  only  by  the  king, 
or  common,  when  held  of  a  common  person. 
That  which  was  held  only  of  the  king  was 
called  servitiunif  or  aerjeaniia^  and  was  again 
divided  into  erand  and  petit  seijeantrv. 
The  grand  serjeantry  was  where  one  held 
lands  of  the  king  by  service,  which  he  ought 
to  do  in  his  own  person;  as,  to  bear  the 
king's  banner  or  sp^r,  to  lead  his  horse,  or 
to  find  a  man-at-arms  to  fight,  etc.  Petit 
seijeantry  was  when  a  man  held  lands  of  the 
king,  to  yield  him  annually  some  small 
thing  towards  his  wars,  as  a  sword,  dagger, 
bow,  etc.  Chivalry  that  might  be  holden 
of  a  common  person  was  termed  aeuictaittm^ 
or  eseunge;  that  is,  service  of  the  shield, 
which  was  either  uncertain  or  certain.  B^^ 
cuage  uncertain  was  likewise  twofold :  first, 
where  the  tenant  was  bound  to  follow  his 
lord,  by  going  in  person  to  the  king's  wars, 
or  sendin|^  a  sufficient  man  in  his  place,  there 
to  be  maintained  at  his  cost  so  long  as  was 
agreed  upon  between  the  lord  and  his  first 
tenant  at  the  granting  of  the  fee.  The  days 
of  such  service  seem  to  have  been  rated  by 
the  quantity  of  land  so  holden ;  as,  if  it  ex- 
tended to  a  whole  knight's  fee,  then  the 
knight  was  to  follow  his  lord  forty  days ;  if 
but  a  half  a  knight's  fee,  then  twenty  days ; 
and  if  a  fourth  part,  then  ten  days,  etc.  The 
other  kind  of  this  escuage  was  called  castle- 
wardj  where  the  tenant  was  obliged  by  him- 
self or  some  other,  to  defend  a  castle  as  often  . 
as  it  should  come  to  his  turn. 


Military  Stores.    See  Storrs,  Military. 

Military  Tenure.  Tenure  of  land,  on 
condition  of  performing  military  service. 

Military  Train.  A  highly  important  corps 
of  the  army  of  Great  Britain,  of  which  toe 
function  is  to  transport  the  provisions,  am- 
munition, and  all  other  material,  together 
with  the  wounded  in  time  of  battle.  It  was 
formed  after  the  Crimean  war,  on  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Land-Transport  Corps.  In  the 
year  1868  it  comprised  6  battabons,  in  all 
1840  officers  and  men.  The  corps  ranks  after 
the  Royal  Engineers,  and  is  classed  as 
Mounted  InfSuntry,  the  officers  receiving  in- 
fantry rates,  and  the  men  cavalry  rates  of 
pay.  The  men  are  armed  with  carbine  and 
sword,  but  rather  for  defensive  than  aggres- 
sive purposes.  Attached  to  each  battalion 
are  166  norses,  with  proportionate  wagons 
and  ambulances.  It  is  proper  to  observe  that 
the  Military  Train  constitutes  the  nucleus  of 
a  transport  service  for  a  large  army,  and 
that  in  time  of  war  it  would  m  expanded  by 
the  addition  of  thousands  of  horses  or  mules, 
and  the  incorporation  of  many  hundred 
drivers,  etc.  The  advantage  of  possessing 
even  a  few  men  ready  train^  and  capable  of 
directing  the  movements  of  others  was  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  failures  of  the  Crimea 
in  1854-56;  so  that  Parliament  votes  un- 
grudgingly the  expense  of  this  corps,  al- 
though in  time  of  peace  it  is  comparatively 
without  employment.  It  is  now  termed  the 
Army  Service  Corps. 

Military  Wa3rt.  The  large  Eoman  roads 
which  Agrippa  caused  to  be  made  through 
the  empire  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  for  the 
marching  of  troops  and  conveying  of  car- 
riages. They  were  paved  from  the  gates  of 
Rome  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  empire. 
The  British  have  constructed  a  military  road 
throughout  India,  with  wells  and  other  ac- 
commodations at  certain  distances. 

Militia.  From  the  Latin  nuUa^  a  "sol- 
dier," a  term  which  was  formerly  synony- 
mous with  **  military,"  or  the  whole  fighting 
force  of  a  country,  but  in  modern  times  has 
come  to  signify  the  domestic  force  for  the  de- 
fense of  a  nation,  as  distinguished  from  Uie 
regular  army,  which  can  be  employed  at 
home  or  abroad  in  either  aggressive  or  defen- 
sive operations.  £very  nation  has  a  reserve, 
under  its  law  military,  upon  which  its  de- 
fense would  fall  on  the  discomfiture  of  the 
regular  *riny ;  but  the  system  differs  in  each 
country.  France  has  her  Oardes  Natwnaux^ 
Prussia  the  Landwehr  and  LamUturm^  and 
similar  organizations  exist  in  other  European 
states.  It  also  comprehends  the  volunteer 
organizations  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  The  laws  of  the  United  States  re- 
quii:e  the  enrollment  into  the  militia  of  all 
able-bodied  males  between  the  ages  of  eigh- 
teen and  forty-five  years,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions specified  in  general  and  State  laws. 
The  militia  of  each  State  is  required  to  be 
arranged  into  companies,  battalions,  regi- 
ments, brigades,  and  divisions,  as  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  may  direct,  and  it  sludl 
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be  subject  to  military  duty  and  shall  serve  a 
definite  time.  These  organizations  are  to  be 
officered  by  the  respective  States,  the  grades 
and  number  of  officers  being  named  in  the 
laws  requiring  enrollment.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  has  given  the  power 
to  Congress  to  provide  for  *'  ^ling  forth  the 
militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union, 
suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions." 
Congress  by  legislation  has  given  the  Presi- 
dent the  authority  to  call  forth  the  militia 
under  certain  exigencies,  as  has  been  fre- 
quentlv  done.  When  called  into  actual  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  Uie  militia  receive 
pay  from  the  government,  and  are  subject  to 
the  Rules  and  Articles  of  War.  The  militia 
is  therefore  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  army  of 
the  United  States,  although  in  common  use 
the  term  is  limited  to  mean  the  regular  army 
alone.  The  organized  militia  of  the  Unitea 
States  numbers  126,906  men,  the  number  of 
men  available  for  military  duty  unorganized, 
is  6,598,105. 

MilitU-man.  One  who  belongs  to  the 
militia. 

Mill,  Gunpowder-.  Is  a  machine  used  for 
mixing  or  incorporating  the  ingredients  of 
which  gunpowder  is  composed.  The  opera- 
tion was  formerly  effected  as  follows:  The 
ingredients  being  duly  proportioned  and  put 
into  the  mortars  of  the  mills,  which  are  hol- 
low pieces  of  wood,  each  capable  of  holding 
20  pounds  of  paste,  are  incorporated  by 
means  of  the  pestle  and  spindle.  There  are 
24  mortars  in  each  mill,  wnere  are  made  each 
day  480  pounds  of  gunpowder,  care  being 
taken  to  sprinkle  the  ingredients  in  the  mor- 
tars with  water  from  time  to  time,  lest  they 
should  take  fire.  The  pestle  is  a  piece  of 
wood  10  feet  high,  ana  4}  inches  broad, 
armed  at  the  bottom  with  a  round  piece  of 
metal.  It  weighs  about  60  pounds.  For 
more  modem  methods  of  incorporation,  see 
Gunpowder. 

Mill  Springs.  A  village  of  Wayne  Co., 
Ky.,  about  100  miles  south  of  Frankfort. 
Near  here  a  Federal  force  under  Gen.  Geo. 
U.  Thomas  defeated  a  Confederate  army 
under  Gen.  G.  B.  Crittenden,  January  19, 
1862.  In  this  engagement  the  Confederate 
general  F.  E.  Zollicoffer  was  killed. 

Mill-cake.  The  incorporated  materials 
for  gunpowder,  in  the  form  of  a  dense  mass 
or  cake,  ready  to  be  subjected  to  the  process 
of  granulation. 

Milliken's  Bend.  A  village  of  Madison 
Parish,  La.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River,  about  25  miles  above  Yicks- 
burg.  On  June  6,  186S,  the  Confederates 
under  Gen.  McCulIoueh  made  an  attack  on 
this  place,  which  was  tlefended  by  a  body  of 
colored  troops  and  part  of  an  Iowa  regiment, 
and  were  repulsed  after  a  severe  engagement. 

Mim  Bashy.  In  the  East  Indies,  a  com- 
mander of  1000  horse. 

Minas,  Sabbatha.    A  fort  in  Babylonia, 
built  in  the  time  of  the  later  Roman  empire 
on  the  site  of  Seleucia,  which  the  Romans 
had  destroyed. 
22 


Mincio.  A  river  of  Lombardy,  Italy. 
Here  the  Austrians  were  repulsed  by  the 
French  under  Brune,  December  25-27, 1800, 
and  by  Eugene  Beauharnais,  February  8, 
1814,  near  Valeggio. 

Minden.  A  strongly  fortified  town  of 
Prussia,  in  Westphalia,  situated  on  the 
Weser,  85  miles  southwest  from  Hanover. 
In  its  neighborhood  the  battle  of  Minden 
was  fought,  on  August  1, 1759,  between  the 
English,  Hessians,  and  Hanoverians  (under 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick),  and  the 
French  were  beaten  and  driven  to  the  ram- 
parts of  Minden.  Lord  George  Sackville 
(afterwards  Lord  Germaine),  who  com- 
manded the  British  and  Hanoverian  horse, 
for  some  disobedience  of  orders  was  tried  by 
a  court-martial  on  his  return  to  England, 
found  guilty,  and  dismissed  April  22,  1760. 
He  was  afterwards  restored  to  favor,  and 
became  secretary  of  state,  1776. 

Mines,  Military.  Constitute  one  of  the 
most  important  departments  in  military  en- 

fineerine,  and  a  very  formidable  accessory 
oth  in  the  attack  and  defense  of  fortresses. 
A  military  mine  consists  of  a  gallery  of 
greater  or  less  length,  run  from  some  point 
of  safety  under  an  opposing  work,  or  under 
an  area  over  which  an  attacking  force  must 
pass,  and  terminating  in  a  chamber,  which, 
oeing  stored  with  gunpowder,  can  be  ex- 
ploded at  the  critical  moment.  Mines  are  of 
use  to  the  besiegers  in  the  overthrow  of 
ramparts  and  formation  of  a  breach;  the 
eountermmes  of  the  besieged  in  undermining 
the  glacis  over  which  the  assaulting  column 
must  charge,  and  blowing  them  into  the 
air,  or  in  destroying  batteries  erected  for 
breaching,  are  equally  serviceable.  But  far 
above  4he  actual  mischief  wrought  by  the 
mine— often  very  great — is  its  moral  influ- 
ence on  the  troops,  and  especially  on  the 
assailants.  Mines  are  either  vertical, — ^when 
they  are  called  shafts, — ^horizontal,  or  in- 
clined, in  either  of  which  cases  they  are 
"gallerieSj'V  he  word  "ascending*'  or  "de- 
scending'' Deing  added,  if  there  be  inclina- 
tion. The  dimensions  range  ftx>m  the '  <  great 
gallery,"  6  feet  6  inches  by  7  feet,  to  the 
"small  branch," — the  last  diminutive  of 
the  gallery, — which  has  but  2  feet  6  inches 
height,  with  a  breadth  of  2  feet.  The  most 
frequent  work  is  the  "common  gallery,"  4 
feet  6  inches  by  8  feet,  which  is  considered 
the  easiest  for  the  miner. 

Mini6  Ball.  A  ball  or  bullet  of  peculiar 
construction.  It  is  cast  hollow  for  nearly 
two-thirds  of  its  length,  and  into  the  open- 
ing of  the  internal  cylinder  there  is  intro- 
duced a  small  concave  piece  of  iron,  which 
the  powder  at  the  moment  of  firing  forces 
into  the  slug,  spreading  it  open,  and  causing 
it  to  fit  perfectly  to  the  barrel.  Hence  a 
great  increase  in  the  precision  of  aim  and 
Uie  extent  of  range. 

Mini^  Rifle.  A  species  of  fire-arm,  in* 
vented  by  Capt.  Mini6,  from  whom  it  re- 
ceives its  name.  It  is  certain  in  aim,  and 
fatal  in  its  results  at  800  yards 
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Mining.  In  military  affairs,  is  the  art  of 
blowing  up  any  part  of  a  fortification,  build- 
ing, etc. ,  by  gunpowder.  The  art  of  mining 
requires  a  perfect  knowledge  both  of  fortifi- 
cations and  geometry ;  and  oy  these  previous 
helps,  the  engineer  may  be  qualified  to  as- 
certain correctly  the  nature  of  all  manner 
of /heights,  depths,  breadths,  and  thicknesses ; 
to  judge  perfectly  of  slopes  and  perpendicu- 
lars, whether  they  be  such  as  are  parallel  to 
the  horizon,  or  such  as  are  visual ;  together 
with  the  true  levels  of  all  kinds  of  earth. 
To  which  must  be  added,  a  consummate  skill 
in  the  quality  of  rocks,  earths,  masonry,  and 
sands ;  the  whole  accompanied  with  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  strength  of  all  sorts 
of  gunpowder. 

Minion.  An  ancient  form  of  ordnance  of 
small  size,  the  caliber  of  which  was  about  8 
inches. 

Minister.  Is  one  who  acts,  not  by  any 
inherent  authority  of  his  own,  but  under 
another.  Thus,  in  England  all  ministers 
act  under  a  supreme  authority,  which  is 
vested  in  the  sovereign,  lords,  and  commons, 
to  whom  they  are  responsible.  In  military 
matters,  there  is  not  only  a  war  minister, 
but  a  secretary  at  war,  who  likewise  acts 
conjointly  with  the  secretary  of  state.  All 
dispatches  and  papers  of  consequence  relat- 
ing to  the  army  must  first  pass  through  the 
secretary  of  state,  and  the  war  minister,  be- 
fore they  are  laid  before  Parliament,  or  other- 
wise acted  upon  by  the  secretary  at  war. 
The  common  arrangements  of  corps,  direc- 
tions with  respect  to  marching,  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  secretary  at  war,  and  to  the 
quartermaster-general's  office,  without  pre- 
viously passing  through  the  secretary  of 
state,  or  war  minister.  See  Secretary  of 
War. 

Minnesota.  One  of  the  Northwestern 
States  of  the  American  Union.  The  countrv 
was  visited  by  white  traders  as  early  as  1654, 
but  very  few  settlements  were  made  in  it  until 
about  1845.  The  eastern  part  of  the  State 
formed  a  portion  of  the  French  possessions 
which  were  coded  to  the  British  in  1768,  and 
by  them  to  the  United  States  in  1783.  The 
remaining  part  belonged  to  the  Louisiana 
Territory,  which  was  purchased  from  the 
French  in  1808.  The  country  was  traversed 
by  an  exploring  expedition  under  Gen. 
Pike  in  1805.  A  territorial  government  was 
organized  in  1849,  and  in  1858  Minnesota 
•yr^  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State. 
The  State  suffered  severely  in  1862  from  an 
inroad  of  the  Sioux,  who  destroyed  whole 
settlements.  They  were  soon  afterwards, 
however,  summarily  punished,  and  removed 
from  the  State  altogether. 

MiQnetarees.  A  tribe  of  Indians,  for- 
merly a  branch  of  the  Crows,  but  now  affili- 
ated to  the  Mandans,  who  reside  on  the 
Upper  Missouri.  They  have  always  been 
fHendly  to  the  whites,  and  hostile  to  the 
Sioux,  at  whose  hands  they  have  suffered 
severely.    They  number  about  400. 

Minor.    Ui;ider  age.    Minors  will  not  be 


enlisted  in  the  army  of  the  United  States 
without  the  consent  of  their  parents  or 
guardians.  If  any  have  enlisted  and  it  be- 
comes known,  the  Secretary  of  War,  on 
demand,  is  required  to  grant  the  discharges 
from  the  army  of  minors  who  have  enlisted 
without  the  consent  of  their  parents  or  guar- 
dians. 

Minorca.  One  of  the  Balearic  Islands 
(which  see)  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  was 
captured  by  Lieut.-Gen.  Stanhope  and  Sir 
Jonn  Leake  in  1706,  and  was  ceded  to  the 
British  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713; 
taken  by  the  Spanish  and  French  in  July, 
1756,  and  Admiral  Byng  fell  a  victim  to 
public  indignation  for  not  relieving  it.  It 
was  restored  to  the  British  at  the  peace  in 
1798 ;  besieged  bv  the  Spaniards,  and  taken 
February  5,  1782;  captured  by  the  British 
under  Gen.  Stuart,  without  the  loss  of  a 
man,  November  15,  1798 ;  but  was  given  up 
at  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802. 

Mintumse  {Minturmnsis ;  now  Trc^etto). 
An  important  town  in  Latium,  on  the  fh>n- 
tiers  of  Campania ;  was  situated  on  the 
Appia  Via,  and  on  both  banks  of  the  Liris, 
and  near  the  mouth  of  this  river.  It  was 
an  ancient  town  of  the  Ausones,  or  Aurunci, 
but  surrendered  to  the  Romans  of  its  own 
accord,  296  B.C.  In  its  neighborhood  Marius 
was  taken  prisoner. 

Minute.  A  hasty  sketch  taken  of  any- 
thing in  writing.  Hence  minutes  of  a  gen- 
eral or  regimental  court-martial. 

Minute-gun.  A  gun  discharged  every 
minute,  as  a  signal  ofdistress  or  mourning. 

Minute-man.  A  man  enlisted  for  service 
wherever  required,  and  ready  to  march  at  a 
moment's  notice ; — a  term  used  in  the  Amer- 
ican Kevolution. 

Minutes  of  Councils  in  the  Military  De- 
partment. The  notification  of  orders  and 
regulations,  which  are  directed  to  be  observed 
by  the  British  army  in  India,  are  so  called. 
These  minutes  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
governor-general  in  council,  and  are  the 
result  of  previous  communications  from  the 
court  of  directors  in  Europe.  The  answer 
to  the  French  word,  remltaty  which  was  pre- 
fixed to  all  orders  and  regulations  that  were 
occasionally  issued  by  the  military  boards,  or 
conaeils  de  guerre^  for  the  government  of  the 
army.  The  term,  jugement  (Vun  conaeil  de 
guerre,  corresponded  with  our  minutes  of  a 
general  or  garrison  court-martial,  and  ex- 
pressed not  only  the  minutes,  but  the  sen- 
tence of  the  court. 

Miquelets  (Fr.).  Bandits,  who  have  in- 
fested the  Pyrenean  Mountains;  armed 
mountaineers  of  the  Pyrenees ;  the  name  is 
now  borne  by  the  captain-general's  guard ; 
in  1808,  Napoleon  organized  a  corps  of 
miqueleta  Francis,  who  rendered  good  ser- 
vices. 

Miqueletti.  A  small  body  of  mountain 
fUsiliers,  who  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Neapolitan  army. 

Mire  (^.).  In  the  French  artillery,  a 
piece  of  wood  about  4  inches  thiok,  1  foot 
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hi^hf  and  2|  feet  long,  which  Is  used  in 
pointing  cannon. 

Mireur  (Fr.).  An  instrument  employed 
iQ  coast  batteries  for  ascertaining  wnetner 
the  enemy's  ships  are  within  the  range  of 
the  guns,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  gunners 
from  expending  their  shot  unnecessarily. 

Mirmillones.  A  class  of  Roman  gladia- 
tors ;  said  to  have  been  so  called  from  their 
having  the  image  of  a  fish  on  their  helmets. 
Their  arms  ^ere  like  those  of  the  Gauls; 
hence  we  find  that  they  were  also  called  Galii. 
They  were  usually  matched  with  the  reiiarii 
or  Thracians. 

Mirror.     See  Ikspkctton  of  Cankok; 

also  LOOKINCM3LA88  SlONALINO. 

Misbehavior  before  the  Enemy.  See 
Appsndix,  Abticlbs  of  WaR;  42. 

Miscellaneous.  An  item  or  charge  in  the 
estimates  of  the  British  army,  so  distin- 
guished as  mi9ceUaneoua  services ;  the  same 
as  our  contingent  expenditures. 

Misconduct  at  Divine  Service.  See  Ap- 
pendix, Articles  of  War,  52. 

Misconduct  in  Time  of  War.  See  Ap- 
pendix, Articles  of  War,  55,  56, 57,  and 
58. 

Misericorde  {FrJ),  A  short  dagger,  which 
the  cavalry  formerly  used,  for  the  purpose  of 
dispatching  an  enemy  who  would  not  ask 
quarter  or  mercy. 

Misnomer.  The  mistaking  of  the  true 
name  of  a  person ;  the  using  of  one  name 
for  another.  If  a  prisoner  plead  a  misnomer 
befofe  a  court-martial,  the  court  may  ask 
the  prisoner  what  is  his  real  name,  and  call 
upon  him  to  plead  to  the  amended  charge. — 
Hough, 

Miss.  To  fail  to  hit ;  to  fly  wide ;  as,  the 
bullet  missed  its  mark. 

Missile.  Capableofbeingthrown;  adapted 
for  hurling,  or  to  be  projected  from  the 
hand,  or  from  any  instrument  or  engine ;  as, 
to  wing  the  missile  dart. 

Missile.  A  weapon  thrown  or  intended 
to  be  thrown,  for  doine  execution;  as,  a 
lance,  an  arrow,  or  a  buUet. 

Missing.  Wanting;  not  present  when 
called  or  looked  for;  lost;  as,  100  soldiers 
are  wounded  and  missing. 

Mississagas.  A  tribe  of  Indians  of  Al- 
gonkin  stock,  who  formerly  resided  on  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  but  are  now 
found  to  the  number  of  700  in  Ontario. 
They  were  one  of  the  Confederate  tribes  of 
the  *'  Seven  Nations,"  fought  as  allies  of  the 
French  against  the  English  (1748-48),  sided 
with  the  English  in  the  seven  years'  war 
against  the  French  and  in  the  war  against 
Pontiac,  and  aided  the  Canadian  forces 
against  the  United  States  in  the  war  of  1812. 

Mississippi..  One  of  the  Southwestern 
States  of  the  American  Confederacy.  It 
was  first  visited  by  Europeans  about  the 
year  1540,  when  De  Soto,  with  1000  follow- 
ers, crossed  the  State  on  an  exploring  expe- 
dition from  Florida,  and  remained  in  it  for 
nearly  a  vear.  This  party  having  suffered 
severely  by  attacks  iVom  the  aborigines,  no 


other  attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  per- 
manent colony  till  1682,  when  La  Salle  de- 
scended the  Mississippi  and  visited  this  re- 
^*on .  He  returned  m  two  years  wi  th  a  party 
which  he  intended  to  settle  in  Mississippi, 
but  meeting  with  misfortunes,  the  colony 
never  reached  its  destination.  The  next 
attemf>t  at  settlement  was  made  by  Iberville, 
but  with  no  successful  result.  The  settle- 
ment at  Fort  Rosalie  (now  Natchez)  in  1716, 
by  some  Frenchmen  under  Bienville,  was 
generally  considered  the  first  permanent 
colony.  A  general  massacre  of  the  white 
inhabitants  by  the  savages  took  place  in 
1728,  but,  as  in  every  other  contest  between 
the  Indians  and  the  whites,  victory  ulti- 
mately rested  with  the  latter.  Other  oon- 
flicts  m  1786, 1739,  and  1752,  though  carried 
on  for  a  time  with  varying  success,  had  the 
same  result.  At  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763, 
Mississippi  became  a  part  of  the  English  ter- 
ritory. Soon  after  a  portion  of  the  French, 
so  inhumanly  driven  by  the  English  fromi 
Nova  Sootia,  settled  in  Mississippi ;  and  in* 
1768  commenced  an  emigration  from  the* 
Eastern  colonies  by  way  of  thie  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Rivers.  In  1798  the  United 
States  having  attained  the  rights  of  the 
British  government  in  this  region,  erected  it 
into  a  Territory,  and  in  1817  it  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  an  independent  State. 
Mississippi  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  South- 
em  States  to  secede  from  the  Union,  and  it 
suffered  severely  during  the  civil  war.  It 
was  the  scene  of  several  engagements,  raids, 
etc.,  the  most  important  being  the  battles  of 
luka,  Corinth,  si^e  and  capture  of  Vicks- 
burff,  and  raids  to  Jieridian. 

Missive.  Intended  to  be  thrown,  hurled, 
or  ejected ;  missile.  **  The  missive  weapons 
fly." 

Missolonghi,  or  Mesolonghi.  A  town  of 
Greece,  in  the  government  of  JStolia,  is 
separated  from  the  sea  by  a  large  lake.  It 
is  noted  for  the  memorable  siege  it  sustained 
in  1825-26.  In  the  beginning  of  1825  it  was 
garrisoned  by  5000  Greeks,  who  were  com- 
manded by  N^dthi  Boszaris ;  and  on  April 
25  of  the  same  year  a  Turkish  force  of  20,000 
under  Reshid  Pasha  appeared  before  Misso- 
longhi,  which  was  poorly  fortified.  On  May 
11,  the  first  bombardment  began,  and  for  the 
space  of  two  months  afterwards  the  town 
was  exposed  to  numerous  bombardments  and 
assaults;  but  the  defenders  were  not  less 
active  in  answering  the  enemy's  fire,  and 
making  sallies  from  their  defenses,  by  which 
means  they  succeeded  in  repelling  their 
assailants,  and  inflicting  on  them  considera- 
ble loss.  During  this  time  they  were  supplied 
with  ammunition  and  provisions  by  the  fleet 
which  was  stationed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
lake ;  but  on  July  10,  a  superior  Turkish 
fleet,  after  compelling  the  ships  of  Greece  to 
reti  re,  succeedea  i  n  landing  a  strong  reinforce- 
ment to  the  besiegers.  The  assaults  on  the 
town  were  then  renewed  with  increased  fury, 
and  the  cannonade  of  the  Turks  carried  de- 
struction to  its  frail  ramparts  and  deatU 
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among  the  ranks  of  its  brave  defenders.  Tet 
the  garrison,  though  reduced  to  the  number 
of  4000,  continued  to  maintain  their  ground 
until,  in  the  month  of  August,  the  Greek 
fleet  appeared  in  the  offing,  and  by  defeating 
the  Turkish  squadron  reneTed  llissolonghi 
for  a  time  ft*om  the  blockade.  But  the  sultan 
was  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  reduce  this 
stronghold  of  liberty :  and  in  the  end  of 
November  the  Greek  snips  were  again  driven 
off,  and  the  blockade  renewed  bv  the  com- 
bined Turkish,  Bgyptian,and  Barbary  fleets. 
In  the  b^inning  of  1826  the  besi^ing  army 
^  was  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  14,000  troops 
*  under  Ibrahim  Pasha,  who  took  command 
of  all  the  besieging  forces.  On  January  25, 
a  bombardment  was  commenced,  which  lasted 
for  three  days,  and  reduced  the  town  to 
ruins,  but  could  not  shake  the  resolute 
courage  of  the  Greeks.  The  repeated  assaulte 
of  the  enemy  were  still  repulsed  with  great 
loss.  At  last,  reduced  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tremities by  famine,  and  seeing  on  all  sides 
nothing  but  the  ships  and  tents  of  the  enemy, 
yet  never  entertaining  any  thought  of  sur- 
render, the  Greeks  determined  to  force  their 
way  through  the  opposing  ranks.  Although 
by  treachery  the  enemy  was  made  aware  of 
their  design,  and  thus  prepared  to  meet  them, 
they  were  not  able  to  prevent  nearly  2000  of 
the  b€«ieged  from  making  their  way  to  the 
mountains.  Many  prisoners  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks,  and  the  remainder,  who 
were  unable  from  their  wounds  or  weariness 
to  accompany  their  fellows,  continued  to 
defend  themselves  among  the  ruins  until  the 
explosion  of  a  powder-magazine,  destroying 
aliKe  friends  and  foes,  put  an  end  to  the 
bloody  conflict.  Such  was  the  siege  of  Mis- 
solonghi,  which  attracted,  during  its  con- 
tinuance, the  eyes  of  all  Burope,  and  in 
which  the  Greeks  showed  themselves  the 
worthy  sons  of  the  heroes  of  Marathon  and 
Thermopylw. 

Missouri.  One  of  the  Central  States  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  theflrst  organized 
wholly  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
French  were  the  earliest  settlers  in  the 
country,  having  built  a  fort  there  in  1719. 
By  the  treaty  of  1768  it  was  ceded  to  Spain, 
with  all  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi. 
Spain  being  at  war  with  England  during  tne 
American  Revolution,  her  colonies  were 
harassed  by  the  English  and  their  Indians 
allies.  In  1780,  a  body  of  British  and 
Indians  attacked  and  besieged  St.  Louis, 
killing  60  of  its  defenders.  The  si^e  was 
raised  by  Col.  Clark,  an  American,  who 
came  to  the  relief  of  the  place  with  500  men. 
In  1800  Spain  restored  the  territory  to  France, 
and  it  passed  to  the  United  States  bv  pur- 
chase in  1808.  After  the  admission  of  Lou- 
isiana as  a  State  in  1812,  the  remaining 
Srtion  of  the  territory  received  the  name  of 
issouri,  from  which  was  semirated  the 
State  of  that  name  in  1821.  Though  the 
State  officially  declared  itself  in  favor  of  the 
Union  in  18ol,  many  of  its  prominent  citi- 
Bens  sided  with  the  Confederates.    It  was 


the  scene  of  several  engagements  during  the 
civil  war. 

Missouria  Indians.  A  tribe  of  Dakota 
stock,  who  reside  at  the  Otoe  agency,  Ne- 
braska. They  number  about  2(^,  and  are 
progressing  favorably  in  the  arts  of  civili- 
zation. 

Mithridatic  War.  The  name  of  the  cele- 
brated contest  carried  on  for  a  lone  series 
of  years  by  the  Romans  against  Mithri- 
dates  yi.,  king  of  Fontus.  It  was  caused 
by  the  massacre  of  about  100,000  Romans 
by  Mithridates,  88  B.C.,  and  remarkable  for 
its  duration,  its  many  sanguinary  battles, 
and  the  cruelties  of  its  comnumders.  Mith- 
ridates having  taken  the  consul  Aquilius, 
made  him  ride  on  an  ass  through  a  great 
part  of  Asia,  crving  out  as  he  r<xle,  "  I  am 
Aauilius,  consul  of  the  Romans. ' '  He  is  said 
to  have  killed  him  by  causing  melted  gold 
to  be  poured  down  his  throat,  in  derision  of 
his  avarice,  85  B.c. 

Mitigate.  To  diminish  the  severity  of ; 
as,  to  mitigate  punishment;  to  reduce  in 
amount  of  severity,  as  a  penalty.  See  Ap- 
pendix, Abticlss  or  War,  112. 

Mitraille  {Fr.).  Small  pieces  of  old  iron, 
such  as  heads  of  nails,  etc.,  with  which 
pieces  of  ordnance  are  sometimes  loaded. 

Mitrailleur.  A  gun  in  which  several  bar- 
rels are  combined  in  order  to  produce  a 
greater  effect  by  the  rapid  succession  of  a 
number  of  shots.  Mitrailleures  existed  as 
earlj  as  the  14th  centur]^.  Thev  were  called 
kiUtng-araana  at  that  time.  The  Scaligers 
at  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  the  Protest- 
ant princes  of  Germany  in  the  Smalkaldian 
war,  and  Austria  in  the  war  against  Turkey, 
used  this  kind  of  gun.  But  the  ancient 
mitrailleur  differs  from  the  modern  both  in 
dimensions  and  in  the  positions  of  the  bar- 
rels. A  peculiar  kind  of  mitrailleur  was 
the  espingol,  each  barrel  being  loaded  with 
several  shots,  which,  by  a  slowly-burning 
charge,  were  discharged  one  after  the  other. 
The  espingol  was  used  not  only  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  but  also  recently, — by  the  Danes 
in  1848-50,  and  1868-64.  At  the  storming 
of  Duppei  the  Prussians  took  about  thirty 
such  guns.  In  modern  times  the  term  has 
been  specificallv  applied  to  certain  battery 
guns  employed  by  the  French  in  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war.  (See  Battkbt  Guk.)  In  the 
U.  S.  Li^ht  Artillery  Tactics  the  term  mi- 
trailleur IS  applied  to  the  Gatling  tnin, 

Mitylene,  or  Midulu  (anc  ImSo9).  An 
island  of  the  Qrecian  Archipelago,  belong- 
ing to  Turkey,  and  lying  off  the  west  coast 
of  Asia  Minor.  Mitylene  suffered  much  in 
the  Greek  war  of  independence,  in  the 
course  of  which  it  lost  nearly  the  half  of  its 
inhabitants.     (See  Mttilknk.) 

Moabites.  A  tribe  descended  from  Moab, 
the  son  of  Lot,  and  consequently  related  to 
the  Hebrews;  they  inhabited  the  moun- 
tainous country  east  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  Jordan  and  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  the 
time  of  the  Judges,  the  Jews  were  for  eigh- 
teen years  under  the  yoke  of  the  Moabites, 
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who  were  afterwards  made  tributary  by 
David,  but  about  900  B.C.  shook  off  their 
allegiance  to  the  Jewish  kings,  and  after 
Uie  Assyrians  invaded  the  land  of  Judah, 
took  part  with  the  Chaldeans  against  the 
Jews. 

Moat.  The  ditch  round  the  ramparts  of  a 
fortress  may  be  either  wet — i.e.,  ftill  of  water 
—or  dry.  In  the  latter,  which  is  the  com- 
moner case,  the  depth  should  not  be  less 
than  12  feet,  nor  the  width  under  24.  The 
more  perpendicular  the  walls,  so  much  the 
ip-eater  will  be  the  obstruction  to  the  enemy. 
In  regular  works  the  walls  are  usually 
reveted  with  masonry,  that  at  the  foot  of  the 
rampart  being  the  scarp  or  escarp,  and  that 
below  the  covered  way  the  counterscarp. 
Bee  Ditch. 

Mobile.  A  city  and  capital  of  Mobile 
Co.,  Ala.,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Mobile  River,  immediately  above  its  en- 
trance into  the  bav  of  the  same  name.  It 
was  founded  by  Bienville  in  1711,  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  in  1768, 
was  taken  by  the  Spanish  general  Ghilvez  in 
1780,  and  was  confirmed  to  Spain  by  the 
treaty  of  1788.  Mobile  was  blockaded  by 
the  Federal  fleet  in  May,  1861.  In  1864  the 
Confederates  constructed  several  ironclads 
and  gunboats,  and  threatened  to  raise  the 
blockade.  On  August  5,  Admiral  Farragut 
with  his  fleet  passed  Forts  Morgan  and 
Oaines,  the  Confederate  fortifications  guard- 
ing the  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay,  captured 
the  ram  "Tennessee''  and  the  eunboat 
"Selma,''  and  effectually  crippled  the 
"  Oaines.''  With  the  co-operation  of  the 
land  forces,  the  forts  were  soon  captured, 
and  the  city  was  effectually  cut  off  f^om  ex- 
ternal commerce.  Mobile  was  evacuated 
bv  the  Confederates,  and  surrendered  to 
Gen.  Canby  and  Bear-Admiral  Thatcher, 
April  12,  1865,  about  1000  prisoners,  160 
guns,  and  a  large  quantity  or  ammunition 
and  supplies  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Federals. 

Mobilization.  The  calling  into  active 
service  troops  not  previously  on  the  war 
establishment. 

Mobilize.  To  call  into  active  service; 
— applied  to  troops  which,  though  enrolled, 
were  not  previously  on  the  war  establish- 
ment. 

Moccasin  (Algonkin,  makUin).  A  shoe 
or  cover  for  the  foot,  made  of  deer-skin  or 
soft  leather,  without  a  sole,  and  ornamented 
on  the  upper  side ;  the  customary  shoe  worn 
by  the  American  Indians. 

M5ckem.  A  town  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
18  miles  east  of  Madgeburg,  on  the  Ehle. 
Here  the  French  army  under  Eug^dne  Beau- 
harnais  was  defeated  by  the  Prussians  under 
York,  April,  1818,  and  here  Blucher  de- 
feated the  French,  October  16, 1818. 

Modena  (anc.  Mutina).  A  fortified  city 
of  Northern  Italy,  24  miles  west-northwest 
of  Bologna,  capital  of  the  former  duchy  of 
the  same  name.  In  ancient  times  Mutina 
was  an  important  town  of  Gbtllia  Cispadana, 


situated  on  the  Yia  JSmilia ;  it  fell  into  the 
hands* of  the  Bomans  in  218  B.C.,  who  estab- 
lished a  colony  here  thirty-five  years  later ; 
in  117  B.C.  the  settlers  were  disturbed  by  an 
incursion  of  the  Ligurians,  who  for  a  short 
time  held  possession  of  the  town,  but  were 
ultimately  expelled  by  Consul  Claudius  ;  it 
was  held  by  M.  Brutus  against  the  victori- 
ous Pompey;  sustained  a  siege  of  about 
four  months  against  the  troop  of  Mark 
Antony;  besieged  and  taken  oy  Constan- 
tine  in  812 ;  was  laid  waste  by  Attila  in  462. 
The  modern  town  is  surrounded  with  walls, 
and  defended  by  bastions  and  a  citadel ;  was 

foverned  by  the  house  of  Kste  fh>m  1288  till 
796,  when  the  last  male  of  that  house,  the 
reignine  duke,  Hercules  III.,  was  expelled 
by  the  French.  By  the  treaty  of  Cfampo 
Formio  the  Modenese  possessions  were  in- 
corporated with  the  Cisalpine  republic,  1797, 
and  with  the  kingdom  of  lUly,  1806.  The 
Archduke  Francis  of  Este,  son  of  the  Arch- 
duke Ferdinand  of  Austria,  and  of  Mary, 
the  heiress  of  the  last  duke,  was  restored  in 
1814.  Modena  was  annexed  to  Sardinia 
March  18,  1860. 

Modocs.  A  treacherous  tribe  of  Indians 
of  the  Klamath  nation.  In  1872  they  left 
the  Klamath  reservation  under  the  leader- 
ship of  their  chief.  Captain  Jack,  and  re- 
fused to  return.  Military  aid  was  invoked 
to  compel  them,  and  the  troops  were  fired 
upon  by  the  Indians,  who  retreated  to  the 
almost  inaccessible  fastnesses  of  the  lava- 
beds.  Here  they  held  out  until  June  6, 
1878,  by  which  time  nearly  all  were  killed 
or  captured.  Captain  Jack  and  some  of  the 
principal  men  of  his  tribe  were  tried  by 
military  commission  for  the  murder  of  Gen. 
Canby  and  Mr.  Thomas,  Indian  peace  com- 
missioner, who  were  treacherously  slain  in 
April  while  attending  a  conference  with  the 
Indians  outside  the  camp.  Captain  Jack 
and  three  others  were  hanged  October  8, 
1878,  and  the  remainder  of  the  tribe  deported 
to  Indian  Territory. 

Moesia.  A  Eoman  province  in  Europe. 
It  was  invaded  by  the  Bomans,  when  C. 
Scribonius  Curio  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Moesians  (76  B.C.),  but  not  until  the  reign  of 
Augustus  was  it  finally  subdued,  29  B.C.  A 
line  of  fortresses  was  then  planted  for  its 
defense  along  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Danube.  The  principal  of  these  were  after- 
wards known  as  Sin^dunum  (Belgrade), 
Yiminacium,  and  Axiopolis.  It  was  suc- 
cessfdlly  invaded  by  the  Goths,  numbers  of 
whom  eventually  settled  here.  In  the  7th 
century  invading  hordes  of  Bulgarians  and 
Sclavonians  founded  the  kingdoms  of  Bul- 
garia and  Servia,  which  now  comprise  the 
territory  of  ancient  Moesia. 

Mogador,  Mogodor,  or  Suerrah.  A  sea- 
port town  of  Morocco,  on  the  Atlantic,  182 
miles  southwest  from  Morocco.  Mogador  is 
walled  and  fortified;  but  its  defenses,  which 
are  the  work  of  Genoese  engineers,  are  of  no 
g^eat  strength;  its  harbor,  although  much 
exposed,  is  considered  the  best  on  the  coast. 
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Hogador  was  bombarded  in  1844  by  a 
French  fleet  under  the  Prince  de  Joinville, 
on  which  occasion  it  suffered  severely. 

Moeniona  {Fr.)»  A  sort  of  armor  for  the 
shoulders. 

Mograbian.  A  soldier  of  a  branch  of  the 
Turkish  infantry  composed  of  the  peasants 
of  the  northern  part  of  AA*ica,  who  souf^ht 
to  better  their  condition  by  entering  forejgn 
sernce. 

Mogul  Empire,  The.  An  empire  which 
at  one  time  extended  over  the  gpreater  part 
of  Northern  India.  It  was  founded  by  Sul- 
tan Baber,  a  descendant  of  Tiinur  (or  Tamer- 
lane), in  1526,  and  lasted  until  1749,  when 
the  Mogul  army  was  totally  defeated  by  the 
Rohillas,  and  the  empire  was  broken  up  into 
a  number  of  petty  sovereignties.  In  1857, 
Mohammed  Bahadur,  the  last  king  of  Delhi 
and  head  of  the  Mogul  empire,  joined  in 
the  Indian  mutiny,  and  was  transported  to 
Rangoon  (1858),  where  he  soon  after  died. 

Mohacs.  A  town  of  Southern  Hungary, 
on  the  western  arm  of  the  Danube.  It  owes 
its  historical  importance  to  the  great  battle 
fought  here,  August  29, 1526,  between  Louis 

11.  of  Hungary,  with  25,000  Hungarians, 
and  the  sultan  oolyman,  at  the  head  of  about 
200,000  Turks.  The  battle  resulted  in  the 
disastrous  defeat  of  the  Hungarians,  who 
lost  their  king,  seven  bishops,  many  nobles 
and  dignitaries,  and  upwards  of  22,<XX)  men. 
A  second  battle  was  fought  here  on  August 

12,  1687,  when  the  Tur&  in  their  turn  were 
defeated  by  an  Austro-Hungarian  army 
under  Charles  of  Lorraine. 

Mohammerah.  A  Persian  town  near  the 
Euphrates :  captured,  after  two  hours'  can- 
nonading, oy  Sir  James  Outram,  during  the 
Persian  war,  March  26, 1857. 

Mohawks,  or  Maquaa.  A  warlike  tribe 
of  Indians  who  formerly  inhabited  the  val- 
ley in  the  State  of  New  York  which  bears 
their  name.  They  were  allied  with  the 
Onondagas,  Oneidas,  Senecas,  Cayugas,  and 
TuBcaroras,  the  confederation  constituting 
what  was  known  as  the  '*  Five  Nations.'' 
They  were  allies  of  the  English  in  their  wars 
with  the  French,  and  in  the  Revolutionary 
war.  After  the  peace  of  1788  they  removed 
to  Upper  Canaaa,  and  settled  on  Grand 
Riv«r  upon  lands  procured  for  them  by  their 
chief,  Brant. 

Mohegana,  or  Mohicans.  A  tribe  of  In- 
dians of  Algonkin  stock,  who  formerlv  in- 
habited a  considerable  part  of  New  England, 
and  a  part  of  New  York.  The  town  of  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  called  Mohegan  by  the  Indians, 
is  situated  about  the  centre  of  their  ancient 
country.  When  the  English  first  settled  at 
Hartford,  Uncas,  the  (£ief  of  the  tribe, 
formed  a  treaty  of  amity  with  them,  which 
appears  to  have  been  generally  observed. 
The  Mohegans  were  long  the  sworn  foes  of 
the  Narragansetts.  The  latter,  under  their 
chief,  Miantonomoh,  invaded  the  Moh^ankn 
country  in  1648,  but  were  defeated  by  Un- 
cas, who  captured  Miantonomoh  and  put 
him  to  death  in  September  of  that  year.   In 


1645,  the  Narragansetts,  under  Passacus,  the 
brother  of  Miantonomoh,  burning  to  avenge 
the  death  of  that  chief,  again  invaded  the 
Mohegan  territory.  On  this  occasion  they 
were  more  successfiil.  They  laid  waste  the 
country  in  all  directions,  and  compelled 
Uncas  and  his  warriors  to  take  refuge  in 
his  strong  fortress  at  Shantock,  which  they 
would  probably  have  become  masters  of  but 
for  the  timely  assistance  of  the  English,  who 
furnished  a  supply  of  provisions  to  the  be- 
sieged. The  invasion  was  again  repeated, 
and  with  almost  fatal  effect  to  Uncas.  The 
English  again  saved  him,  however,  and  after 
nearly  twenty  years  of  strife  the  hatchet  was 
at  length  buried  between  these  tribes. 

Mohilow.  A  town  in  Russia,  where  the 
Russian  army  under  Prince  Bagration  was 
signally  defeated  by  the  French  under  Mar- 
shal IHvoust^  prince  of  Eckmuhl,  July  28, 
1812. 

Mohrungen.  A  town  of  East  Prussia, 
62  miles  south-southwest  of  Kdnigsbei^. 
The  French  defeated  the  Russians  here  in 
1807. 

Moienne  (Fr.).  A  piece  of  ordnance, 
which  is  now  called  a  4-pounder,  and  which 
is  10  feet  long,  was  formerlv  so  called. 

Moineau.  A  small,  flat  bastion,  raised  in 
front  of  an  intended  fortification,  to  defend 
it  against  attacks  from  small-arms. 

Mojave  Indians.  A  tribe  of  aborigines, 
of  Apache  stock,  residing  in  Arizona.  They 
uumW  about  2100,  of  whom  about  one- 
third  are  located  on  a  reservation  on  the 
Colorado  River,  and  about  an  equal  number 
(known  as  Mojave  Apaches)  at  the  San  Car- 
los agency,  Arizona. 

Moldavia.  A  province  in  the  northeast- 
em  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  The  princes 
of  Moldavia  were  formerly  called  voywxUsj 
or  military  leaders,  a  name  which  was  after- 
wards chanjged  by  the  Turks  to  that  of  ho*- 
podarst  which  is  still  retained.  In  the  18th 
century  Moldavia  was  frequently  disturbed 
by  civil  war,  occasioned  bv  rival  claimants 
for  the  crown,  and  these  dissensions  rose  to 
such  a  height  that  the  country  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  of  which  acknowledged 
the  sovereignty  of  Poland,  and  the  o&er 
that  of  Hungary.  A  union  was,  however, 
soon  after  effected,  and  Moldavia  became 
subject  to  Hungary,  paying  at  the  same  time 
a*  tribute  to  the  roles.  In  1586  Moldavia 
came  under  the  protection  of  the  sultan ;  for 
a  considerable  time  after  this  period,  it  was 
the  scene  of  constant  wars  between  the  Poles 
and  Turks,  until  the  claims  of  the  former  to 
the  sovereignty  of  the  state  were  finally 
abandoned  in  1621,  and  peace  concluded  be^ 
tween  Turkey  and  Poland ;  in  1788,  during 
the  war  of  Austria  and  Russia  against  Tur- 
key, Moldavia  was  invaded  by  a  Russian 
force,  and  occupied  for  two  years,  but  was 
evacuated  after  the  peace  of  Belgrade;  in 
1769  it  was  again  occupied  by  the  Russians, 
and  became  for  a  short  time  subject  to  the 
czar,  but  was  restored  to  Turkey  in  1774;  in 
1789  this  unfortunate  principality  was  again 
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the  scene  of  contest  between  Kussia  and 
Turkey,  until  the  peace  of  Jassy  in  1792, 
when  the  Russian  irontier  was  fixed  by  the 
Dneister ;  in  the  war  of  1807-12,  Moldavia 
again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Russians, 
wno,  bv  the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  acquired 
possession  of  Bessarabia,  and  thus  extended 
their  frontier  to  the  Pruth.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Greek  war  in  1820  an  in- 
surrection broke  out  in  the  Danubian  prin- 
cipalities, but  it  was  suppressed  by  the  Turks ; 
in  1828  another  war  between  Turkey  and 
Russia  broke  out,  and  Moldavia  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Russians  without  opposition 
until  peace  was  established  by  the  treaty  of 
Adrianople  in  1829.  A  conspiracy  was 
formed  in  1840^to  unite  the  principalities  of 
Moldavia  and  Wallachia  into  one  state,  but 
without  success.  In  1848  the  influence  of 
revolutionary  sentiments  was  felt  in  Molda- 
via ;  the  people  of  Jassy  demanded  a  new 
constitution,  and,  although  the  hospodar 
successfiilly  resisted  this  movement,  he  laid 
down  his  authority  in  the  same  year.  In 
1858  a  Russian  army  took  possession  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachia;  aner  attempting  in 
vain  to  cross  the  Danube  in  Wallachia,  the 
Russians,  in  the  spring  of  1864,  crossed  that 
river  at  Galatz,  and  seized  the  fortresses  in 
the  Dobrudscha ;  they  then  proceeded  to  lay 
siege  to  Silistria,  but  this  town  was  so  vigor- 
ously defended  that  they  were  obliged  to 
-raise  the  siege,  and  the  British  and  French 
troops  having  arrived  at  Varna,  the  Russian 
army  evacuated  the  principalities  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1854 ;  the  hospodars  then  returned 
to  their  respective  governments,  and  the 
principalities  were  occupied  by  an  Austrian 
army.  At  a  conference  at  Paris,  August  19, 
1858,  it  was  decided  that  the  principalities 
should  thenceforth  be  called  the  United 
Principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
and  should  have  in  common  a  central  com- 
mission and  court  of  appeal,  but  be  governed 
by  different  hospodars,  to  be  electS  by  the 
people,  and  confirmed  by  the  Porte. 

Molded  Powder.    See  GirNPOWDER. 

Mole.  A  mound  or  massive  work  formed 
of  large  stones  laid  in  the  sea,  extended 
either  in  a  right  line  or  an  arc  of  a  circle 
before  a  port,  which  it  serves  to  defend  from 
the  violence  of  the  waves,  thus  protecting 
ships  in  harbor ;  also,  sometimes  the  harbor 
itself. 

Molino  del  Rey.  A  range  of  massive 
stone  buildings,  aliout  600  yards  long,  form- 
ing the  western  side  of  an  inclosure  which 
surrounds  the  rock  and  castle,  groves  and 
fields  of  Chapultepec,  2  miles  southwest  of 
the  city  of  Mexico.  These  buildings  were 
occupied  by  the  troops  of  Santa  Anna  in 
September,  1847,  to  intercept  the  march  of 
the  American  army  under  command  of  Gen. 
Scott  upon  the  city  of  Mexico.  They  were 
attacked  on  the  morning  of  the  8th  by  Gen. 
Worth's  division,  and,  after  a  severe  con- 
test, the  buildings  were  captured,  with  a  loss 
to  the  Americans  of  787  killed  and  wounded 
(including  59  officers),  out  of  8147,  the  whole 


number  engaged.    The  Mexican  forces  num- 
bered about  10,000  men. 

MoUwitz.  A  village  of  Prussian  Silesia ; 
to  the  east  of  it  lies  the  celebrated  battle- 
field where  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  gained 
his  first  victory  over  the  Austrians,  April 
10,  1741. 

Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands.  A  numer- 
ous group  of  islands  in  the  Asiatic  Archi- 
pelago, situated  between  Celebes  on  the  west, 
and  X^ew  Guinea  on  the  east,  and  stretching 
from  lat.  2**  N.  to  lat.  9<>  S.  They  were  dis- 
covered by  the  Portuguese  about  1610 ;  be- 
came dependencies  of  Holland,  1796 ;  during 
the  French  war  of  1796,  however,  they  were 
taken  by  the  British,  who  held  possession  of 
them  till  1800,  when  they  were  returned  to 
Holland.  The  islands  were  again  occupied 
by  the  British  in  1810,  but  were  finally  re- 
stored to  the  Dutch  in  1814,  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris. 

Mol3rcrium.  A  town  in  the  most  south- 
erly part  of  .^tolia ;  it  was  founded  by  the 
Corinthians,  but  was  afterwards  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  ^tolians. 

Mombas.  A  seaport  town  of  Africa,  on 
a  small  island,  in  a  Day  on  the  coast  of  Zan- 
zibar. It  was  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese 
under  Vasco  de  Gama  in  1498.  In  1505, 
Francisco  de  Almeida,  the  Portuguese  vice- 
roy of  India,  took  and  burnt  the  town  j  in 
1529  the  Portuguese  returned  and  repeated 
their  work  of  destruction,  and  retained  the 
citv  from  that  date  to  1720,  when  Mombas 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  imam  of  Muscat, 
but  he  was  soon  dispossessed  by  a  rebellion 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  was  under  British 
protection  from  1824  to  1826,  and  is  now 
governed  by  an  Arab  sheikh. 

Momentum.  Is  that  force  possessed  by  a 
body  in  motion;   and  is  measured  by  the 

{)roauct  of  the  mass  of  the  body  into  its  ve- 
ocity. 

Mona  (now  Anglesey).  An  island  off  the 
coast  of  the  Ordovices,  in  Britain ;  it  was 
invaded  by  Suetonius  Paulinus,  61,  and  was 
conquered  by  Agricola,  78. 

Moncontour.  A  town  near  Poitiers,  in 
France.  Here  Admiral  Coligny  and  the 
French  Protestants  were  defeated  by  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  October  8,  1569. 

Mondovi.  A  town  of  Northern  Italy, 
near  the  river  Ellero,  about  47  miles  south 
ftx)m  Turin.  The  town  is  defended  by  walls 
and  a  small  citadel,  and  contains  a  great 
number  of  religious  houses.  The  French, 
under  Napoleon  I.,  defeated  the  Sardinian 
troops,  under  Colli,  near  this  town  in  1796, 
and  in  1799  the  town  was  sacked  by  the 
French  under  Soult. 

Monghir.  A  town  of  Hindostan,  East 
Indies,  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Ganges.  It  was  an  object  of  contention  be- 
tween the  kings  of  Behar  and  Bengal  in  the 
early  part  of  the  16th  century ;  taken  by  the 
British  in  1768. 

Mongolia.  A  vast  district  in  Asia.  Its 
present  boundaries  east  and  north  are  Man- 
churia and  Siberia,  respectively,  and  on  the 
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south  and  west  Thibet  and  Turkestan ;  but 
these  boundaries  have  varied  ^eatlj  at  dif- 
ferent periods  of  history.  The  whole  of 
what  is  now  usually  recognized  as  Mongolia 
is  considered  to  belong  to  the  Chinese  em- 
pire.   See  Tabtabt. 

Mongols.    See  Tabtabt. 

Monmouth,  Battle  of.  Was  fought  June 
28,  1778,  between  the  Revolutionary  forces 
under  Gen.  Washington  and  the  British 
under  Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Gen.  Washing- 
ton, whose  army  of  about  12,000  men  was 
encamped  at  Yalley  Forge,  being  informed 
of  the  intention  of  the  enemy  to  evacuate 
Philadelphia  and  proceed  to  New  York, 
placed  his  forces  in  a  condition  to  march  im- 
mediately in  pursuit.  Accordingly,  when 
intelligence  of  the  evacuation  reached  him, 
he  broke  up  his  encampment,  and  detaching 
a  small  force  under  Gen.  Arnold  to  take  pos- 
session of  Philadelphia,  marched  rapidly 
with  his  whole  army  toward  the  Delaware. 
On  the  morning  of  June  28  the  advance  of 
the  Colonial  army,  under  Gen.  Lee,  became 
engaeed  with  the  enemy's  rear  on  the  plain 
near  Monmouth  Court-house,  in  New  Jersey; 
but  the  English  line  being  soon  reinforced, 
the  Americans  were  compelled  to  give  way, 
upon  which  Lee  ordered  a  retreat.  Gen. 
Washington,  who  was  riding  ahead  of  the 
main  b<3y  of  his  army,  met  the  retreating 
force,  and  peremptorily  ordered  Lee  to  re- 
form his  troops  and  hold  his  position.  This 
he  for  a  time  partially  effected,  but  was  being 
again  driven  back,  when  the  main  body  of 
the  army  arrived  to  his  assistance.  The 
battle  now  became  general,  and  under  the 
inspiring  influence  of  their  commander-in- 
chief  the  Americans  fought  with  such  des- 
perate resolution  that  the  British  were  at 
leneth  obliged  to  give  way.  Washington 
made  preparations  to  follow  up  his  advan- 
tage, out  owing  to  the  broken  character 
of  the  ground,  and  twilight  coming  on  be- 
fore a  proper  disposition  of  his  troops  could 
be  maae,  the  attack  was  postponed  until  next 
morning.  When  morning  dawned,  how- 
ever, it  was  found  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
with  his  whole  force  had  retreated  during 
the  darkness  of  the  night  toward  Sandy 
Hook,  and  Washington,  on  account  of  the 
heat  of  the  weather  and  the  fatigue  of  his' 
men,  did  not  pursue  them.  This  was  one  of 
the  most  severelpr  contested  battles  of  the 
war.  The  American  loss  was  227  killed  and 
wounded,  the  English  was  a  little  greater. 

Monomachy  (Fr.  monoma<;Aie).  A  single 
combat,  or  the  fighting  of  two,  hand  to 
hand.  It  is  derived  from  the  Greek.  A 
duel  may  properly  be  called  a  monomachy. 

Mens  (Plemish,  Berghen),  A  strongly- 
fortified  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province 
of  Hainault,  on  the  Trouille,  88  miles  south- 
west from  Brussels.  It  has  been  frequently 
besieged  and  taken;  in  1709  it  was  taken  by 
the  allies  under  Marlborough  and  Eugdne ; 
in  1746  by  Marshal  Saxe ;  and  in  the  wars 
of  the  French  revolution  in  1792-94  it  was 
taken  alternately  by  the  French  and  the 


allies,  the  former  of  whom  held  the  town 
from  1784  to  1814. 

Monsoon.  A  wind  blowing  half  the  year 
in  one  direction,  and  the  other  half  in  ^e 
opposite; — ^a  term  applied  particularly  to 
certain  winds  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  which 
blow  from  the  southwest  from  April  to  Octo- 
ber, and  from  the  northeast  the  rest  of  the 
year.  The  term  is  sometimes  used  to  desig- 
nate similar  winds  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe. 

Mont  St.  Jean.  A  village  of  Belgium ; 
it  is  near  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
called  by  the  French  the  battle  of  Mont  St. 
Jean. 

MonUna  Territory.  A  Territory  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  British  possessions,  east  by  Dakota, 
south  by  Wyoming  and  Idaho,  and  west  by 
Idaho.  This  Territory  has  been  overrun  by 
hostile  Indians,  who,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  military,  are  being  rapidly  sub- 
jugated. It  was  formed  into  a  separate 
Territory  in  May,  1864,  before  which  time 
it  formed  part  of  Idaho. 

Montauban.  A  town  of  France,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Tarn-et-Garonne,  842 
miles  south  by  west  from  Paris.  At  the 
Beformation  the  people  embraced  the  Prot- 
estant cause ;  and  the  town  was  ineffectually 
besieged  by  the  adverse  party  in  1580.  It 
afterwards,  in  1621,  resisted  for  three  months 
the  assaults  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  did  not 
yield  till  after  the  fall  of  Rochelle  in  1629. 
The  fortifications  were  soon  after  destroyed. 

Montb61iard,  or  Montb^lliard.  A  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  Doubs,  48 
miles  northeast  from  Besan9on.  It  was  in 
former  times  a  place  of  some  strength,  and 
the  capital  of  a  county  that  originally  formed 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bureundy,  but  was 
transferred  to  the  Wurtemberg  fiimily  in 
1895.  Although  twice  taken  by  the  French 
in  the  17th  century,  it  was  not  finally  ceded 
to  them  till  1796. 

Monte  Aperto,  Battle  of.    See  Sieka. 

Monte-Baldo.  A  mountain  of  Lombcuxly ; 
the  Austrians  were  defeated  in  its  vicinity 
by  the  French  in  1797. 
*Montebello  Caateggio.  A  village  of 
Northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Vetera ; 
here  the  Austrians  were  defeated  by  a  French 
army  under  Gen.  Lannes,  after  a  desperate 
conflict,  June  9,  1800;  in  the  last  Italian 
war  the  Austrians  were  again  defeated  here 
by  the  united  armies  of  the  French  and 
Piedmontese  in  May,  1859.  ^ 

Montemaggiore  Belsito.  A  town  of  the 
island  of  SicUy,  81  miles  southMst  of  Pa- 
lermo. It  was  occupied  b^  the  Saracens 
when  they  first  took  possession  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Montenegro.  A  principalitv  of  Europe, 
situated  between  the  Turkish  eyalets  of 
Bosnia  and  Albania,  and  separated*fh>m  the 
Adriatic  bv  the  narrow  strip  of  land  known 
as  the  circle  of  Cattaro,  in  Austrian  Balma- 
tia.  The  Montenegrins  are  Slavs  of  the 
Servian  race,  knit  together  in  clans  and 
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families,  and  have  many  fights  amonff  tbem- 
selves,  which  are  perpetualied  by  the  neredi- 
tary  obligation  of  avenging  blood.  Monte- 
negro bdonged  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
great  Servian  kingdom,  but  after  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  latter,  and  its  conquest 
by  the  Turks  at  the  battle  of  Kossoto  (1889)i 
the  Montenegrins,  under  their  prince,  who 
was  of  the  royal  blood  of  Servia,  maintuned 
their  independence,  though  compelled  to  re- 
linquish the  level  tracts  of  land,  and  confine 
themselves  to  the  mountains,  in  1485.  The 
Turks  continued  to  assert  their  claims  to 
Montenegro,  but  they  were  only  defeated  in 
their  plans,  and  in  1710  the  Montenegrins 
sought  and  obtained  the  protection  of  Kus- 
sia,  the  caar  agreeing  to  grant  an  annual 
subsidy  on  condition  of  their  harassing  the 
Turks  by  inroads.  In  1860  the  Montene- 
grins excited  an  insurrection  against  the 
Turkish  rule  in  Herzegovina,  which  was 
soon  suppressed,  and  in  return  they  them- 
selves were  so  hard  pressed  by  the  Turks 
that  they  were  glad  to  agree  to  a  treaty 
(September  8,  1892)  by  which  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Porte  over  Montenegro  was 
recognized. 

Montenotte.  A  small  village  of  North- 
em  Italy ;  here  the  Austrians  were  defeated 
by  the  French  under  Bonaparte,  April  12, 
1796. 

Monter  (Fr,),  This  word  means  to  rise 
firom  one  rank  to  another  in  the  way  of  pro- 
motion, as  from  lieutenant  to  captain,  etc., 
or  from  having  the  command  of  the  young- 
est company  to  be  promoted  to  that  of  the 
oldest. 

Montereau.  A  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Seine-et-Mame.  In  its  im- 
mediate vicinity  Napoleon,  on  February  18, 
1814,  gained  his  last  victory  over  the  allies. 

Monterey.  A  city  of  Mexico,  capital  of 
the  state  of  Nuevo  IJeon,  about  85  miles  east 
by  north  of  Saltillo.  Gen.  Taylor  with  an 
army  of  about  6000  men,  the  first  division 
under  Gen.  Worth,  appeared  before  this 
place,  September  21, 1846.  It  was  defended 
by  a  force  of  about  10,000  Mexicans  under 
Gen.  Ampudia.  In  approaching  the  city 
tiie  first  obstacles  to  be  overcome  were  two 
batteries,  which  were  in  a  commanding  posi- 
tion. These  were  soon  taken  and  their  guns 
turned  on  a  third  battery  erected  in  a  &rge 
stone  building,  called  the  Bishop's  Palace. 
This  was  stormed  on  the  morning  of  the  22d, 
and  a  vigorous  sortie  of  the  garrison  having 
been  repulsed,  the  Americans  entered  the 
city  witn  the  fiyine  Mexicans.  During  the 
day  a  feigned  attadc  on  the  defenses  in  finont 
was  soon  converted  into  a  real  one,  and  after 
a  severe  contest  the  Americans  entered  the 
city,  though  with  great  sacrifice  of  life ;  for 
every  street  was  barricaded,  and  guns  were 
pointed  from  almost  every  wall.  On  the 
morning  of  the  28d,  the  defenses  on  the  op- 
posite side  were  assaulted  and  carried  by  the 
division  of  Gen.  Worth,  and  the  garrison 
soon  after  surrendered. 

Monterey.    A  port  of  entry  and  capital 


of  the  county  of  the  same  name  in  California, 
about  95  miles  south-southeast  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  was  once  a  populous  and  thriving 
city,  but  has  greatly  declined  since  the  rise 
of  San  Francisco,  being  led  to  suppose  that 
war  existed  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  Commodore  Sloat  took  this  place 
July  7,  1846,  and  raised  the  American  flag 
without  opposition. 

Montero.  A  military  cap  and  hood  for- 
merly worn  in  camp. 

Mooterotondo.  A  town  of  Central  Italy, 
situated  about  26  miles  south-southwest  of 
Bieti.  An  engagement  took  place  here  Oc- 
tober 25,  1867,  between  the  French  and  pon- 
tifical troops  and  the  volunteers  of  Garibaldi, 
in  which  tne  latter  were  victorious. 

Montevideo.  The  capital  of  the  republic 
of  Uruguay,  in  South  America.  It  was 
taken  by  the  British  forces  under  Sir  Sam- 
uel Auchmuty,  February  8,  1807,  but  was 
evacuated  by  them  July  7  of  the  same  year, 
in  consequence  of  the  severe  repulse  the 
British  met  with  at  Buenos  Ay  res  (which 
see).  Montevideo  was  given  up  to  Uruguay 
in  1828. 

Montgomery.  The  capital  of  the  State  of 
Alabama.  A  convention  of  delegates  from 
the  Southern  States  met  here  February  4, 
1861,  to  org^ize  a  provisional  government 
for  the  secMed  States,  which  were  thereafter 
to  be  known  as  the  Confederate  States  of 
America,  and  Montgomery  was  chosen  as 
the  seat  of  government.  Bichmond  being 
afterwards  made  the  capital  of  the  Con- 
federacy, the  seat  of  government  was  trans- 
ferred thither  on  May  20  in  the  same  year. 

Montiel  (Spain),  Battle  of.  Took  place 
on  March  14, 1869,  between  Peter  the  Cruel, 
king  of  Castile,  and  his  brother,  Henry  of 
Transtamare,  aided  by  the  French  warrior, 
Bertrand  du  Guesclin.  Peter  was  totally 
defeated,  and  afterwards  treacherously  slain. 

MontiUa.  A  town  of  Spain,  in  And[alusia ; 
in  1508  tJie  fortifications  of  this  plaoe  were 
destroyed  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic. 

Montlhery  (Seine-et-Oise,  France).  The 
site  of  an  indecisive  battle  between  Louis 
XI.  and  a  party  of  his  nobles,  termed  "  The 
League  of  the  Public  Good,''  July  16,  1465. 

Montmartre.  A  viUage  of  France  im- 
mediately to  the  north  of  Paris,  and  stand- 
ing within  the  new  line  of  fortifications ;  it 
was  the  scene  of  some  sharp  fighting  in 
March,  1814. 

Montmirail.  A  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Marne;  Bonaparte  de- 
feated the  Bussians  near  this  place  in  1814. 

Montmorency,  or  Montmorenci.  The 
name  of  a  noble  French  family,  whose  celeb- 
rity dates  as  far  back  as  the  11th  century,  and 
which  has  produced  many  famous  princes, 
peers,  and  generals.  Among  them  were  6 
constables  and  11  marshals  of  France. 

Mont-Pagnote  (Fr.).  In  fortification,  an 
eminence  where  persons  post  themselves  out 
of  the  reach  of  cannon,  to  see  a  camp,  siege, 
battle,  etc,  without  being  exposed  to  danger. 
It  is  also  called  the  post  of  the  invulnerables. 
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Montreal.  The  largest  city  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  and  of  British  America ; 
it  was  surrendered  to  the  English  by  the 
French,  September  8|  1760;  taken  by  the 
Americans,  November  12, 1776,  and  retaken 
by  the  English,  June  16,  1776. 

Montserrat.  A  West  India  island,  dis- 
covered by  Columbus  in  1498;  it  has  several 
times  been  taken  bv  the  French,  but  was 
secured  to  the  British  in  1788. 

Moodkee.  A  small  town  of  Hindostan ; 
it  is  only  remarkable  for  a  victory  gained  by 
the  British  over  a  greatly  more  numerous 
force  of  the  Sikhs  on  December  18,  1846. 

Mook.      A  village  of  Holland,  in  the 

Province  of  Limburg^  Louis  of  Nassau  was 
efeated  by  the  Spaniards  near  this  place  in 
1674,  and  was  slain  in  the  action. 

Mooltan,  or  Moultan.  A  city  of  India, 
in  the  Punjab ;  this  plaoe  was  stormed  by 
Bunjeet  Sing,  1818;  it  was  taken  by  the 
British  after  a  protracted  siege,  in  January, 
1849. 

Moon.  A  crescent-formed  outwork.  See 
Half-moon. 

Moors.  Formerly  the  natives  of  Mauri- 
tania (which  see),  but  afterwards  the  name 
given  to  the  Numidians  and  others,  and  now 
applied  to  the  natives  of  Morocco  and  the 
neighborhood.  They  assisted  Genseric  and 
the  Vandals  in  the  invasion  of  AfHca,  429, 
and  frequently  rebelled  against  the  Boman 
emperors.  They  resisted  for  a  time  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Arab  Mohammedans,  but  were 
overcome  in  707,  and  in  1019  by  them  intro- 
duced into  Spain,  where  their  arms  were 
long  victorious.  In  1068  they  were  defeated 
in  Sicily  by  Bobert  Guiscard.  The  Moorish 
kingdom  of  Granada  was  set  up  in  1287, 
and  lasted  till  1492,  when  it  fell  before 
Ferdinand  Y.  of  Castile.  The  expulsion 
of  the  Moors  from  Spain  was  decreed  by 
Charles  V.,  but  not  fUlly  carried  into  effect 
till  1609,  when  the  bigotry  of  Philip  III. 
inflicted  this  great  injury  on  his  country. 
About  1618  the  Moors  established  the  pirati- 
cal states  of  Algiers  and  Tunis.  In  the 
history  of  Spain  tne  Arabs  and  Moors  must 
not  be  confounded. 

Mootiana.  In  the  East  Indies,  the  sol- 
diers are  so  called,  who  are  employed  to  col- 
lect the  revenue. 

Moppat.  An  early  name  for  a  sponge  of 
a  cannon. 

Moquis.  A  body  of  Pueblo  Indians, 
in  Arizona,  numbering  about  1700,  inhabit- 
ing seven  villages  in  the  region  southwest 
of  the  Navajoes.  Their  towns  would  be 
almost  imprej^nable  to  an  Indian  assault. 
Each  pueblo  is  built  around  a  rectangular 
court,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  16  feet 
high,  the  top  of  which  forms  a  landing, 
upon  which  the  doors  of  the  houses  open. 
Tne  exterior  walls,  which  are  of  stone,  have 
no  openings,  and  would  have  to  be  scaled  or 
battered  down  before  access  could  be  gained 
to  the  interior.  The  successive  stories  are 
set  back,  one  behind  the  other.  The  lower 
rooms  are  reached  through  trap-doors  {h>m 


the  first  landing ;  the  latter  is  reached  by 
means  of  detached  ladders;  The  houses  are 
three  rooms  deep,  and  open  from  the  interior 
court;  the  arrangement  is  as  strong  and 
compact  as  could  be  well  devised;  but  as 
the  court  is  common,  and  the  landings  are 
separated  by  no  partitions,  it  involves  a 
certain  oommunitv  of  residence. 

Morat.  An  old  town  of  Switzerland, 
situated  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
canton  of  Friburg.  Charles  the  Bold  of 
Burgundy  was  defeated  before  Morat  by  the 
Swiss  in  1476. 

Moravia.  An  Austrian  province,  occu- 
pied by  the  Slavonians  about  468,  and  con- 
quered bv  the  Avars  and  Bohemians  who 
submitted  to  Charlemacne.  About  1000  it 
was  subdued  by  Boleslas,  king  of  Poland, 
but  recovered  by  Ulric  of  Bohemia  in  1080. 
After  various  changes,  Moravia  and  Bohe- 
mia were  amalgamated  into  the  Austrian  do- 
minions in  1626.  Moravia  was  invaded  by 
the  Prussians  in  1866. 

Morea.  The  name  borne  by  the  ancient 
Peloponnesus  since  the  Middle  Ages,  if  not 
from  as  early  a  period  as  the  4th  century ; 
it  forms  the  most  southern  part  of  Greece. 
Morea  was  overrun  by  the  Goths  and  Van- 
dals, and  became  a  prey  in  the  second  half  of 
the  8th  century  to  bands  of  Slavic  invaders, 
who  found  it  wasted  by  war  and  pestilence. 
Gradually,  however,  these  barbarians  were 
subdued  and  Grecianized  by  the  Byzantine 
emperors.  In  1207  Morea  was  conquered 
by  French  knights ;  part  of  the  counti^r  was 
reconquered  in  1261  by  the  Byzantine  em- 
peror Michael  VIII.  Palssologus;  but  In 
1460  the  greater  part  of  the  Morea  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Turks,  who  retained  pos- 
session of  it  down  to  the  period  of  the  Greek 
revolution,  except  from  1687  to  1716,  when 
it  was  held  by  tne  Venetians. 

Morella.  A  stronglv-fortified  town  of 
Spain,  province  of  Castellon-de-la-Plana.  It 
was  taken  by  Philip  V.  in  1707,  surprised  in 
1888  by  Cabrera,  and  retaken,  after  a  brave 
defense,  by  Espartero  in  1840.  During  the 
last  civil  war,  the  walls  and  magazines  of  the 
citadel  were  destroyed. 

Morgarten.  A  mountain  of  Switzerland, 
6  miles  north  from  Schwyz,  where,  in  No- 
vember, 1816,  the  fiiftt  battle  was  fought  for 
Swiss  independence.  On  this  occasion  20,000 
of  the  Austrian  forces  were  defeated  by 
1800  Swiss.  In  1798  the  French  were  also 
defeated  here  bv  the  Swiss. 

Morglay.  A  deadly  weapon ;  a  great 
sword. 

Morion.  An  iron  or  steel  head-piece 
worn  by  a  man-at-arms  in  the  days  when 
armor  was  used.  It  was  distinguished  frt>m 
the  helmets  of  the  knights  and  esquires  in 
having  neither  visor  nor  beaver.  Under 
the  Norman  laws,  every  yeoman  between 
certain  ages  was  bound  to  keep  his  morion 
ready  for  service. 

Monnona.  A  modem  sect  who  profess 
the  religious  doctrines  of  one  Joseph  Smith. 
Polygamy  is  one  of  the  prominent  features 
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of  their  relirioD.  The  sect  has  its  headquar- 
ters at  Saltliake  City,  Utah. 

Mome.  The  head  of  the  lance  used  iu 
tilting  or  other  peaceful  encounters.  It  was 
•curvS  so  that  an  adversary  might  be 
unhorsed,  but  not  wounded,  by  a  stroke. 

Morning  Oun.  The  gun  fired  at  the  first 
note  of  reveille  in  military  barracks,  forts, 
etc 

Morning  Star.  A  weapon  consisting  of 
a  ball  with  projecting  spikes  attached  by  a 
chain  to  a  short  steff.  Used  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Henry  YIII.  by  the  train-bands 
of  London. 

Morocco.  An  empire  in  Northern  Africa, 
formerly  Mauritania.  In  1061  it  was  sub- 
dued for  the  Fatimite  caliphs,  by  the  Alma- 
rayidee,  who  eyentually  extended  their  do- 
minion into  Spain.  They  were  succeeded 
by  the  Almohades  (1121),  the  Merinites 
(1270),  and  in  1616by  the  Scherift,  pretended 
descendants  of  Mohammed,  the  now  reign- 
ing dynasty.  The  Moors  have  had  frequent 
wars  with  the  French,  Spaniards,  and  Por- 
tuguese, due  to  piracy. 

Moron,  or  Moron-de-la- Frontera.  A 
town  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  about  82  miles 
northeast  of  Seville.  On  a  hill  east  of  the 
town  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  castle  erected 
by  the  Moors,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
important  strongholds  in  Spain  for  several 
centuries.  It  was  blown  up  by  the  French 
in  1812. 

Morris  Island*  A  low  sand  island,  about 
6  miles  long,  on  the  south  side  of  Charleston 
harbor,  S.  U.  A  Confederate  battery  erected 
on  its  northern  extremity  aided  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Fort  Sumter,  April  12-18,  1861, 
after  which  Fort  Wagner  and  other  bat- 
teries were  erected  for  &e  defense  of  Charles- 
ton. An  expedition  against  the  city  having 
been  contemplated,  the  military  occupation 
of  the  island  by  the  Federals,  and  the  erec- 
tion of  land-batteries  for  the  reduction  of 
Fort  Sumter  were  deemed  necessary.  As 
the  latter  was  a  task  requiring  engineering 
skill,  the  duty  was  assigned  to  Gen.  Q.  A. 
Oillmore,  who  took  command  of  the  depart- 
ment. He  took  possession  of  the  south  end 
of  the  island  on  July  10,  1868,  and  on  the 
11th  and  18th  made  two  attempts  to  capture 
Fort  Wagner  near  the  north  end  by  assault, 
his  object  being  to  get  within  more  effective 
breaching  distance  of  Fort  Sumter.  His 
efforts,  however,  were  unsuccessfbl,  and  it 
was  accordingly  determined  to  reduce  Fort 
Wagner  by  a  regular  si^e.  Qen,  Gillmore 
commenced  bv  the  erection  of  parallels, 
which  he  pushed  forward  with  such  dili- 
gence in  spite  of  all  difficulties,  that  by 
August  18  his  works  were  within  about  40O 
yaras  of  Wagner.  On  the  morning  of  the 
17th,  having  completed  his  batteries,  which 
numbered  about  60  pieces,  and  obtained  the 
range,  his  guns  opened  fire  on  Sumter. 
The  fleet,  consisting  of  the  frigate  ^<  Iron- 
sides'' and  the  monitors,  aid^  by  some 
wooden  gunboats,  made  an  attack  at  the 
same  time  upon  Fort  Wagner  and  Fort 


Gregg,  another  Confederate  work,  both  of 
which  were  nearly  silenced.  On  August 
26,  having  completed  a  parallel  and  sap 
which  extended  very  close  to  Fort  Wagner, 
Gen.  Gillmore  determined  to  possess  a  ridge 
of  sand  which  interposed,  and  was  necessary 
to  the  success  of  nis  operations.  It  was 
constantly  occupied  by  a  strong  body  of  the 
enemy's  pickets  and  at  night  by  a  force  pro- 
tected by  rifle-pits.  A  bombardment  of  the 
position  was  made  just  before  dark,  after 
which  it  was  carried  by  the  24th  Massa- 
chusetts, and  one  company  of  North  Caro- 
lina troops  captured.  After  a  terrific  bom- 
bardment of  forty-two  hours,  September 
6-6,  it  was  determined  to  carry  the  place 
bjT  storm  on  the  next  day,  but  during  the 
night  the  enemy  evacuated  the  fort,  and 
Gen.  Gillmore  became  master  of  the  whole 
island. 

Morris-pike*    An  ancient  Moorish  pike. 

Mortar.  Short  cannon  for  throwing  shells, 
usually  fired  at  angles  from  45^  to  60^  eleva- 
tion, called  <^  vertical  fire,"  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  fire  of  long  cannon,  usually  made 
at  low  angles.  Mortars — so  called  ftom 
their  similarity  of  form  to  the  mortar  for 
pulverizing,  which  has  retained  its  familiar 
shape  flrom  the  earliest  ages — are  believed  to 
have  been  the  first  guns  used,  and,  though 
changed  from  age  to  age  fluently  in  form 
of  chamber,  sise,  and  projectile,  all  a^es 
have  found  them  too  usefiil  in  their  special 
way  to  suppress  or  essentially  alter  them. 
The  "  Coehom"  mortar — so  called  from  the 
famous  Dutch  engineer,  Gen.  Coehorn,  who 
first  proposed  them  in  1674 — is  to-day  in 
use,  of  Uie  same  pattern  and  for  the  like 
service  then  suggested.  Monster  mortars 
have  been  constructed  Arom  time  to  time,  in 
the  hope  of  producing  immense  destruction 
in  bombardments  with  single  shells  contain- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  powder.  The  most 
recent  of  these,  the  monster  mortar  made  by 
Mallet  for  the  British  government,  weighing 
114,000  pounds,  with  a  bore  of  86  inches 
and  a  shell  of  2912  pounds,  failed  to  be  of 
any  service.  Perhaps  the  most  unique  mor- 
tars ever  made  were  to  be  found  in  the  island 
of  Malta  in  the  last  century.  The  solid  rock 
had  been  hollowed  out  into  immense  mor- 
tars, some  of  them  6  feet  wide  at  the  mouth. 
These  tremendous  fougasaea  (the  proper 
term  for  them)  were  to  be  filled  with  stones, 
shells,  and  missiles  of  various  kinds,  to  de- 
scend in  a  crushing  shower  upon  an  enemy 
attempting  a  landing.  For  different  kinds 
of  mortars  now  in  use,  see  Obdnancb. 

Mortara.  A  walled  town  of  Italy,  situ- 
ated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Arbogna,  14 
miles  south-southeast  of  Novara.  In  774, 
the  Lombards  were  here  defeated  by  Charle- 
magne with  great  slaughter. 

Mortar-bed.  See  Bbds,  and  Ordnance, 
Cabbiaosb  tob. 

Mortar»fiise.    See  Labobatort  Stobbs. 

Mortar-piece.    An  old  term  for  a  mortar. 

Mortar-scraper.    See  Implbmbntb. 

Mortar-wagon.    A  wagon  used  to  trans- 
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port  mortars,  tnortar-beds,  spare  guns,  and 
projectiles.  See  Obdnakcb,  Carbiaoks  for. 

Mortfbntaine.  A  village  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  Oise,  in  the  castle  of 
which  peace  between  France  and  the  United 
Stotes  was  signed  in  1800. 

M€»rtimer'8  Cross.  Four  cross-roads  about 
6  miles  northwest  from  Leominster,  in  Here- 
fordshire, England,  where  the  Yorkists  de- 
feated the  Lancastrians  in  1461. 

Mortlach.  A  parish  of  Scotland ,  in  Banff- 
shire. In  this  parish  the  Danes  were  de- 
feated by  Malcolm  II.  in  the  11th  century. 

Mortne.    See  Morkb. 

Moscow.  A  city  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
situated  on  the  river  Moskwa,  875  miles 
southeast  from  St.  Petersbur^g.  It  was  the 
ancient  capital  of  Russia,  and  was  founded 
about  1147.  It  was  plundered  by  Timur, 
1882;  by  the  Tartars,  1461  and  1477;  rav- 
aged bv  Ladislas  of  Poland  in  1611.  It  was 
entered  bv  Napoleon  I.  and  the  French,  Sep- 
tember 14,  1812 ;  the  governor,  Rostopchin, 
ordered  it  to  be  set  on  6re  (11,840  houses 
burnt,  besides  palaces  and  churches),  Sep- 
tember 15, 1812.  It  was  evacuated  by  the 
French  in  October,  1812. 

Moskirch  (Baden).  Here  the  Austrians 
were  defeated  by  Moreau  and  the  French, 
May  5,  1800. 

Moskwa,  Battle  of.    See  Borodino. 

Moslem.  Pertaining  to  the  Mohammed- 
ans. 

Moss-troopers.  A  name  formerly  applied 
to  the  raiders  and  cattle-thieves  who  infested 
the  borders  of  England  and  Scotland. 

Mothir  al  Moolk.  In  the  East  Indies, 
fortifications,  barricades,  intrench ments,  or 
breastworks,  are  so  called. 

Motion.  Bach  movement  in  the  manual 
of  arms  is  divided  into  motions  to  facilitate 
instruction  of  results. 

Motion  of  Projectiles.    See  Projbctiles. 

Moton.  In  ancient  armor,  a  small  plate 
covering  the  armpits  of  a  knight,  used  when 
plate-armor  was  worn. 

Motto,  In  heraldry,  is  a  word  or  short 
sentence  which  forms  an  accompaniment  to 
a  coat  of  arms,  crest,  or  housenold  badge. 
In  modern  heraldry  it  is  customary  to  place 
the  motto  in  an  escrol  either  above  the  crest 
or  below  the  shield. 

Motya.  An  ancient  town  in  the  north- 
west of  Sicily,  situated  on  a  small  island 
(now  laola  di  Mezzo) ^  only  6  stadia  fh)m  the 
coast.  It  passed  from  Sicily  into  the  hands 
of  the  Carthaginians ;  was  taken  from  them 
by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  about  897  B.C.,  and 
was  finally  captured  by  the  Carthaginian 
general  Ilimilco,  who*  transplanted  all  its 
inhabitants  to  the  town  of  LilvbsBum.  From 
this  time  it  disappears  from  historv. 

Moulinet.  A  circular  swing  of  the  weapon 
in  sword  exercise. 

Moultrie,  Fort.    See  Fort  Moxtltrir. 

Mound.  A  bulwark  for  offense  or  de- 
fense. 

Mound.  In  heraldry,  a  representation  of 
a  globe,  surmounted  with  a  cross  (generally) 


patt^.  As  a  device,  it  is  said  to  have  been 
used  by  the  emperor  Justinian,  and  to  have 
been  intended  to  represent  the  aseendency 
of  Christianity  over  the  world.  The  royal 
crown  of  England  is  surmounted  by  a  mound, 
which  first  appeared  on  the  seal  of  William 
the  Conqueror,  though  the  globe  without  the 
cross  was  used  earlier. 

Mount.  The  means  or  opportunity  for 
mounting,  especially  a  horse ;  and  the  equip- 
ments necessary  for  a  mounted  horseman. 

Mount.  To  place  one's  self  on,  as  a  horse 
or  other  animal,  or  anything  that  one  be- 
strides or  sits  upon  ;  to  oestride.  Hence,  to 
put  on  horseback ;  to  ftimish  with  animals 
for  riding;  to  Airnish  with  horses.  "To 
mount  the  Trojan  troop."    See  Dismouvt. 

Mount.  To  put  anything  that  sustains 
and  fits,  for  use ;  as,  to  mount  a  g^n  on  a 
carriage.  To  prepare  for  being  worn  or 
otherwise  used,  as  a  sword-blade  by  adding 
the  hilt  and  scabbard.  A  ship  or  a  fort  is 
said  to  mount  cannon  when  they  are  ar- 
ranged for  use  in  and  about  it. 

Mount.  A  word  of  command  in  the  cav- 
alry exercise  for  the  men  to  mount  their 
horses. 

Mount  a  Breach,  To.  To  run  up  in  a 
quick  and  determined  manner  to  any  breach 
made  in  a  wall,  etc.  7b  mount  ffuaiii,  to  do 
guard  duty  in  a  town,  garrison,  camp,  etc. 

Mount  Desert  Island.  A  mountainous 
island  in  the  Atlantic,  and  in  Hanoock  Co., 
Me.;  is  14  miles  long  and  7  wide.  The 
French  settled  it  in  1608;  they  were  driven 
out  by  the  English  in  1616.  The  English 
settled  it  in  1761. 

Mountain  Artillery.  A  species  of  Hght 
artillerv  which  is  used  in  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  in  mountain  war&re. 
See  MoiTNTATN  Battbrt. 

Mountain  Battery.  A  battery  of  moun- 
tain pieces.  The  pieces  and  carriages  are 
carried  separately  upon  the  backs  of  animals, 
by  means  of  pack-saddles  of  special  con- 
struction. These  have,  however,  of  late 
been  almost  entirely  superseded  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  apareio.  A  portable  forge  also 
accompanies  each  battery,  and  is  carried  with 
a  bag  of  coal  upon  a  pack-saddle. 

Mounuin-carriage.  SeeORDKANOB,  Cab^ 

RIAOB8  FOR. 

Mountain-gun.    See  MoinrTAiK  Abtil- 

LBRT. 

Mountain-howitzer.  The  howitzer  used 
in  the  U.  S.  service  is  a  12-pounder  brass 
gun  of  old  pattern  with  cylindrical  chsonber. 
The  gun  weighs  220  pounds  and  has  an  ex- 
treme length  of  87.21  inches.  This  gun  is 
ignored  in  the  Light  Artillery  Tactics. 

Mounted  Troops.    Cavalry. 

Mounting  Ouard.    See  Guard  Mount- 

IKO. 

Moume.  That  part  of  a  lance  or  halbert 
to  which  the  steel  or  blade  is  fixed. 

Mouser.  In  the  British  army,  a  sobriquet 
which  was  sometimes  used  in  sport  to  dis- 
tinguish the  battalion  men  from  the  flank 
companies.    It  was  indeed  generally  applied 
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to  them  bv  the  mnadiers  and  light  bobs, 
meaning  that  wnik  the  latter  are  detached, 
the  former  remain  in  quarters,  like  cats  to 
watch  the  mice,  etc. 

Mousquetairea,  or  Musketeers.  A  body 
of  horse-soldiers  under  the  old  French  re- 
gime,  raised  by  Louis  XIII.  in  1622.  This 
corps  was  considered  a  military  school  for 
the  French  nobility.  It  was  disbanded  in 
1646,  but  was  restored  in  1667.  A  second 
company  was  created  in  1660,  and  formed 
Carainal  Mazarin's  guard. 

Mouth.    8ee  Muzzlb. 

Mouth.  The  outer  opening  of  an  embra- 
sure. 

Movement.  A  term  used  to  express  the 
changes  of  position  which  troops  undergo  in 
performin^their  evolutions. 

Mow.  To  cut  down  with  speed ;  to  cut 
down  indiscriminately,  or  in  great  numbers 
or  quantity ;  to  sweep  away ;  as,  a  discharge 
of  grape-shot  mows  down  whole  ranks  of 
men. 

Mo3mn.    A  species  of  early  artillery. 

Mo3ren  (Fr,).  The  bastions  which  are 
constructed  on  the  angles  are  called  royal 
bastions.  Some  engineers  have  distinguished 
those  bastions  by  the  name  of  nwyena  rcy^ 
auxy  or  medium  royals,  whose  flanks  con- 
tain from  90  to  100  toises. 

VLcyeane  (Fr.),  An  ancient  4-pounder, 
10  feet  long,  weighing  1800  pounds.  In  the 
time  of  Charles  IX.  (1572)  it  was  a  2}- 
pounder. 

Mojrenne  Ville  (Fr,),  A  term  formerly 
g:iven  by  the  French  to  any  town  in  which 
the  garrison  was  equal  to  a  third  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  which  was  not  deemed  suffi- 
ciently important  to  bear  the  expense  of  a 
citadel;  more  especially  so  because  it  was 
not  in  the  power  of  the  inhabitants  to  form 
seditions  meetings  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  soldiers  who  were  quartered  on  them. 

Moyens  C^t6s  (Fr.),  In  fortiflcatiun,  are 
those  sides  which  contain  from  80  to  120 
toises  in  extent.  They  are  always  fortified 
with  bastions  on  their  angles.  The  moyens 
c6ie8  are  generally  found  along  the  extent  of 
insular  nlaoes,  and  each  one  of  these  is 
individually  subdivided  into  small,  mean, 
and  great  sides. 

Moxyr.  A  town  in  the  southeast  of  the 
government  of  Minsk,  in  European  Russia, 
situated  on  the  Pripet,  a  tributary  of  the 
Dnieper.  It  is  a  town  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity, and  played  a  rather  important  part 
in  the  wars  between  the  various  Russian 
princes  previous  to  the  Tartar  invasion.  It 
was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Tartars 
in  1240. 

Muff  and  Collar.  See  Obdnajtcx,  Car- 
RIAGS8  roB  Limber. 

Muffle.  To  wrap  with  something  that 
dulls  or  renders  sound  inaudible ;  to  deaden 
the  sound  of;  as,  to  muffle  a  drum. 

Mufti.  The  civilian  dress  of  a  military 
officer  when  off  duty;  hence,  a  citizen's 
dress,  as  distinguished  from  military  uni- 
form. 


Muhlagis.  Turkish  cavalry  composed  of 
expert  horsemen,  who  generally  attend  the 
beglierbeys.    They  are  not  very  numerous. 

Muhlberg.  A  town  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
situated  on  the  Elbe.  Here,  on  April  24, 
1647,  a  battle  was  foueht  between  Johann- 
Friedrich,  elector  of  Saxony,  and  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.,  a  battle  fraught  with  the 
most  important  results  to  the  cause  of  Prot- 
estantism in  Germany.  .  The  battle  was 
soon  decided  in  favor  of  the  emperor ;  the 
elector  was  taken  prisoner,  and  stripped  of 
his  territories.  From  this  time  till  1562,  the 
Catholics  were  triumphant  in  Germany. 

Muhldorf.  In  Bavaria,  near  which  place 
Frederick,  duke  of  Austria,  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  by  Louis  of  Bavaria, 
September  28,  1822. 

Mulct.  A  soldier  is  said  to  be  mulcted  of 
his  pay  when  put  under  fine  or  stoppages 
for  necessaries,  or  to  make  good  some  dilapi- 
dations committed  by  him  on  the  property 
of  the  people  or  the  government. 

Mule.    See  Pack  akd  Draught  Airi- 

MAL8. 

Mullet.  In  heraldry,  is  a  charge  in  the 
form  of  a  star,  generally  with  five  points, 
intended  to  represent  a  spur-rowel.  It  is  a 
mark  of  cadency  assigned  to  the  third  son. 

Multan,  or  Mooltan.  An  ancient  and  im- 
portant city  of  India,  in  the  Puniab,  200 
miles  southwest  from  Lahore.  Multan  is  a 
military  station,  with  a  small  redoubt  in  the 
rear  of  the  cantonment.  In  1849  it  was 
taken  by  the  British  troops  under  Gen. 
Whish,  and  annexed  with  its  territory  to 
the  British  possessions. 

Multi-charge  Gun.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  by  inventors  to  utilise  the  ac- 
celerating effect  on  the  projectile  of  several 
charges  successively  firea  in  a  eun.  Lyman^s 
miUtv^harge  gun  has  a  series  of  pockets  along 
the  bore,  the  charges  in  whicn  are  succes- 
sively fired  as  the  projectile  passes  them. 
Be99emer  proposed  plan  is  to  use  a  ffun  of 
great  length.  The  charges  are  placed  sepa- 
rately in  holes  at  the  breech,  to  be  fired  in 
succession  by  electricity. 

Multiple  Lines.  In  fortification,  several 
lines  of  detached  walls  for  the  defense  of  a 
position. 

Munchengrats.  A  town  of  Bohemia,  on 
the  Iser,  8  miles  northeast  from  Jungbunz- 
lau ;  it  was  taken  by  the  Prussians  under 
Prince  Frederick  Charles,  after  a  severe  ac- 
tion, June  28,  1866.  The  Austrians  lost 
about  800  killed  and  1000  prisoners,  and  the 

5rince  gained  about  12  miles  of  country, 
'here  is  a  palace  here,  in  which  the  emperors 
of  Austria  and  Russia  and  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia met  in  1888. 

Munda«  A  Roman  colony  and  an  im- 
portant town  in  Hispania  Bntica,  situated 
on  a  small  river,  and  celebrated  on  account 
of  two  battles  fought  in  its  neighborhood, 
the  victory  of  Cn.  Scipio  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  216  B.O.,  and  the  important  vic- 
tory of  Julius  Caosar  over  the  sons  of  Pom- 
pey  in  45. 
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Manich  (Ger.  MUnchen),  The  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  situated  on  the 
Iser,  117  miles  southeast  from  Stuttgart.  It 
was  taken  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden 
in  1682 ;  by  the  Austrians  in  1704, 1741,  and 
1748;  and  by  the  French  under  Moreau, 
July  2,  1800. 

Munifice  (Lat.  munifex),  Fr.  A  Boman 
soldier  who  was  subjected  to  every  kind  of 
drudgery-work  in  camp. 

Munimell.  A  strongnold,  fortification,  etc. 

Munition.  Whatever  materials  are  used 
in  war  for  defense,  or  for  annoying  an  enemy ; 
ammunition;  also,  stores  and  provisions; 
militarv  stores  of  all  kinds. 

Munkacs.  A  market-town  of  East  Hun- 
gary, 80  miles  northeast  from  Debreczin.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Imperialists  in  1687,  after 
a  siege  of  three  years. 

Munaees,  or  Minaees.  A  tribe  of  Indians 
of  Algonkin  stock,  who  were  closely  allied 
to  the  Delawares.  Many  of  them  became 
converts  to  Christianity.  A  few  of  them 
now  reside  on  the  reservation  of  the  Stock- 
bridge  Indians  in  Wisconsin,  and  about  60 
are  settled  in  Kansas. 

Mttnater.  A  city  of  Germany,  on  the 
small  river  Aa,  77  miles  northeast  from  Co- 
logne. It  is  the  capital  of  a  ffoveriiment  of 
the  same  name  in  Prussian  Westphalia.  It 
was  seised  by  the  French  in  1806 ;  part  of 
the  duchy  of  Berg,  1809 ;  annexc^l  to  France, 
1810;  ceded  to  Prussia,  1815.  It  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  Anabaptists  under  John 
Leyden,  who  defended  it  against  the  bishop 
of  Miinster,  1584-86.  Here  was  signed  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia  or  Munster,  October 
24,  1648. 

Mttnaterthal.  Two  valleys  of  Switzer- 
land, one  in  the  canton  Grisons,  the  other  in 
Berne,  where,  in  1444,  the  battle  of  St  Jacob 
was  fought  between  the  French  and  Swiss, 
when  the  latter  were  nearly  annihilated. 

Muotta  Valley.  A  secluded  valley  of 
Switzerland,  canton  of  Schwytz,  traversed 
by  the  river  Muotta,  an  affluent  of  Lake 
Lucerne.  .  Here  a  sanguinary  struggle  took 
place  in  1799,  between  the  French  under 
Lecourbe,  Mortier,  and  Mass^na,  and  the 
Aussians  under  Suwarrow.  The  latter  was 
hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  but  by  a  d^perate 
onslaught  he  cut  his  way  through  the  French 
lines,  and  made  a  masterly  retreat. 
Muradal,  Battle  of.  See  Tolosa. 
Murage.  Money  appropriated  to  the  re- 
pair of  military  works ;  anciently  so  called. 
Mural  Crown.  In  Boman  antiquity,  a 
golden  crown,  or  circlet  of  gold,  indented  so 
as  to  resemble  a  battlement;  bestowed  on 
him  who  first  mounted  the  wall  of  a  besieged 
place,  and  there  lodged  a  stilndard. 

Murcia.  An  old  kingdom  in  the  south- 
east of  Spain,  now  divided  into  the  modern 
provinces  of  Murcia  and  Albacete.  It  was 
conquered  by  the  Arabs  in  711  (712,  718) ; 
after  the  fall  of  the  caliphate  of  Cordova,  it 
became  an  independent  Arab  kingdom,  but 
six  years  afterward  was  subjugated  by  King 
Ferdinand  II.  of  Castile. 


Murcia.  A  ci^  of  Spain,  capital  of  the 
ancient  kinedom  and  modem  province  of  its 
own  name,  80  miles  north-northwest  of  Car- 
thagena.  It  was  taken  by  the  Moors  in 
718;  wrested  from  them  by  Ferdinand  of 
Castile.  In  1810  it  was  taken  and  sacked  by 
the  French. 

Murderer.  A  great  piece  of  artillery. 
Amonff  the  ordnance  ipven  up  to  Monk 
with  Edinburgh  Castle  m  1650  is  mentioned 
"  The  great  iron  murderer,  Muckle  Meg." 

Murdreaaea.  In  ancient  fortification,  a 
sort  of  battlement  with  interstices,  raised  on 
the  tops  of  towers  in  order  to  fire  through. 

Muret  (Southern  France).  Here  the  Al- 
bigensee  under  the  Count  of  Toulouse  were 
defeated  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  their 
ally,  Peter  of  Aragon,  killed,  September 
12, 1218. 

Murfreeaboro'.  A  town  and  capital  of 
Rutherford  Co.,  Tenn.,  about  80  miles  south- 
east of  Nashville.  A  Federal  force  which 
occupied  this  place  in  1862  was  surprised  and 
captured  by  a  body  of  Confederates  under 
Gen.  Forrest.  Near  here,  on  December  81, 
1862,  the  Army  of  the  Ohio  under  Gen. 
Rosecrans  encountered  the  Confederates  un- 
der Gen.  Braf^g,  and  a  desperate  battle  en- 
sued, continuine  at  intervals  and  with  vair- 
ing  success  until  January  8,  1868,  when  the 
Confederate  armv  retreated,  and  Gen.  Rose- 
crans occupied  Murfr'eesboro'.  The  Federal 
loss  was  about  8500  killed  and  wounded,  and 
8600  missing ;  the  Confederates  represented 
their  loss  at  10,000,  of  which  9000  were  killed 
and  wounded.  This  battle  is  known  as  the 
battle  of  Murfreesboro',  or  of  Stone  River. 

Murviedro.  A  fortified  town  of  Spain  in 
the  province  of  Valencia,  17  miles  north  frx>m 
Valencia.  It  was  taken  by  Hannibal  219  b.c. 

Muacule,  or  Teatude.  In  ancient  times, 
a  machine  of  war ;  a  mantelet ;  shed ;  low, 
long,  and  sharp-roofed  shed,  which  enabled 
the  besiegers  to  advance  to  and  sap  the  wall 
of  the  besieged. 

Muaic.  A  ^neral  term  for  the  musicians 
of  a  regimental  band. 

Muaic,  Phrygian.  A  martial  sort  of  an- 
cient music,  which  excited  men  to  rage  and 
battle;  by  this  mode  Timotheus  stirrod  up 
Alexander  to  arms. 

Muaiciana.  See  Butd,  Dbummsr,  Fit* 
BR,  and  Trumpktsb. 

Muaket,  or  Muaquet  (Fr.  motisguet).  The 
fire-arm  for  infantry  soldiers,  which  suc- 
ceeded the  clumsy  arquebuse,  and  has  itself 
fiven  wav  before  the  rifle  (which  see).  The 
rst  muskets  were  matchlocks ;  after  which 
came  wheel-locks,  asnaphans  or  snaphance 
muskets,  and  lastly  percussion  muskets, 
which  were  a  vast  improvement  both  for 
accuracy  and  lightness  on  all  which  had 
gone  before.  Compared,  however,  to  the 
present  rifie,  the  musket  was  a  heavy,  ugly, 
and  ineffective  weapon. 

Muaket  Baaketa.  These  are  about  a  fbot 
or  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  8  or  10  inches 
diameter  at  bottom,  and  a  foot  at  the  top,  so 
that  being  filled  with  earth  there  is  room  to 
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lay  a  musket  between  them  at  the  bottom, 
being  set  on  low  breastworks,  or  parapets,  or 
upon  such  as  are  beaten  down. 

Muaketeer.  A  soldier  armed  with  a  mus- 
ket. 

Musketoon.  An  obsolete  weapon;  was 
a  short  musket  of  very  wide  bore,  carrying 
a  ball  of  5  ounces,  and  sometimes  bell- 
moutbed  like  a  blunderbuss.  Also  one  who 
was  armed  with  such  a  weapon. 

Musket-proof.  Capable  of  resisting  the 
effects  of  musket-balls. 

Musketry.  Muskets  in  general  or  collec- 
tively.   "  The  rattlaof  musketry." 

Musselburgh.  A  royal  burgh  of  Scot- 
land, county  of  Mid-Lothian,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  £sk,  6  miles  east  of  Edinburgh.  The 
town  is  historically  important  on  account  of 
the  battle  of  Pinkie,  which  was  fought  in 
the  neighborhood  in  1547,  when  the  Scottish 
army  was  defeated  by  the  English  under  the 
Earl  of  Somerset. 

Mustang.  The  wild  horse  of  the  prairies 
in  Mexico,  California,  etc.  It  is  small, 
hardy,  and  easily  sustained. 

Muster.  A  review  of  troops  under  arms, 
fully  equipped,  in  order  to  take  an  account 
of  their  numbers,  inspect  their  arms  and  ac- 
coutrements, and  examine  their  condition. 
In  the  U.  S.  service  troops  are  mustered 
bi-monthly.  During  the  civil  war,  the  mus- 
tering in  and  mustering  out  of  troops  (into  or 
out  of  the  U.  S.  service)  were  performed  by 
staff-officers,  called  commissaries  of  musters. 

Muster-book.  A  book  in  which  military 
forces  are  roistered. 

Muster-file.    A  muster-roll. 

Muster-master.  One  who  takes  an  ac- 
count of  troops,  and  of  their  arms  and  other 
military  apparatus.  This  title  is  not  known 
in  the  U.  S.  army.  The  person  who  per- 
forms these  duties  is  called  a  musUrvng  offi- 
cer, or  an  inspecting  officer. 

Muster-roll.  A  roll  or  register  of  the 
men  in  each  company,  troop,  or  regiment. 

Muta  (Syria).  Here  Monamm^  and  his 
followers  defeated  the  Christians  in  his  first 
confiict  with  them,  629. 

Mutilated.  In  a  military  sense,  signifies 
wounded  in  such  a  manner  as  to  lose  the  use 
of  a  limb.  A  battalion  is  said  to  be  muti- 
lated when  its  divisions,  etc.,  stand  unequal. 

Mutina.    See  Modena. 

Mutine.  To  mutiny ;  a  mutineer.  This 
term  is  obsolete. 

Mutineer.  One  guilty  of  mutiny ;  a  per- 
son in  military  or  naval  service,  who  rises  in 
opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  officers, 
who  openly  resists  the  government  of  the 
army  or  navy,  or  attempts  to  destroy  due 
subordination. 

Mutinous.  Disposed  to  mutiny  or  resist 
the  authority  of  laws  and  regulations,  espe- 
cially in  an  army,  or  openly  resisting  such 
authority  ;  turbulent ;  seditious. 

Mutinously.    In  a  mutinous  manner. 

Mutinousness.  The  quality  or  state  of 
being  mutinous ;  seditiousness. 

Mutiny.  Insurrection  against  constituted 


authority,  particularly  military  authori^; 
open  and  violent  resistance  to  the  authority 
of  officers ;  concerted  revolt  against  the  rules 
of  discipline ;  hence,  generally,  forcible  re- 
sistance to  rightfiil  authority  on  the  part  of 
subordinates.  Violent  commotion ;  tumult ; 
uproar;  strife. 

Mutiny.  To  rise  against  lawful  authority 
in  the  military  service ;  to  excite,  or  to  l>e 
guilty  of  mutiny,  or  mutinous  conduct;  to 
revolt  against  one's  superior  officer  or  right- 
fUl  authority. 

Mutiny  Act.  In  Great  Britain,  an  annual 
act  of  Parliament  fixing  the  strength  of  the 
army  for  the  military  year,  which  com- 
mences April  1,  and  ends  March  81,  and  im- 
posing certain  penalties  for  offenses  con- 
nected with  the  army.  It  also  authorizes 
the  sovereign  to  issue  Articles  of  War. 

Muzzle.     See   Obdkancs,  Nomxncla- 

TURB. 

Muzzle  Velocity.  Velocity  at  the  muzzle. 
See  Initial  Velocity. 

Muzzle-ring.  The  metallic  ling  or  circle 
that  surrounds  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  or 
other  piece. 

Muzzle-sight.  A  front  sight  placed  on 
or  near  the  muzzle. 

Mycale  (now  Samaum),  A  mountain  in 
the  south  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor,  north  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Meander.  It  forms  the 
western  extremity  of  Mount  Messogis,  and 
runs  far  out  into  the  sea,  opposite  to  Samos, 
forminff  a  sharp  promontory,  which  was 
called  Mycale,  or  Trogilium  (now  Cape  Si, 
Maria).  This  cape  and  the  southeast  prom- 
ontory of  Samos  (Posidonium)  overlap  one 
another,  and  the  two  toneues  of  land  are 
separated  by  a  strait  only  about  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  in  width,  which  is  re- 
nowned in  Greek  history  as  the  scene  of  the 
vidtory  gained  over  the  Persian  fleet  by 
Leoty chides  and  Xanthippus,  479  B.C. 

Mycalessus.  An  ancient  and  important 
city  in  Bosotia,  mentioned  by  Homer,  situ- 
ate on  the  road  from  Aulis  to  Thebes.  In 
418  B.C.,  some  Thracian  mercenaries  in  the 
pay  of  Athens  surprised  and  sacked  the  town 
and  butchered  the  inhabitants.  From  this 
blow  it  never  recovered,  and  was  in  ruins  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias. 

Mycense,  sometimes  Mycene  (now  Kar^ 
vata).  An  ancient  town  in  Argolis,  about 
6  miles  northeast  of  Argos ;  it  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Perseus  in  2  B.C.  After 
the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians, 
it  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  importance.  It 
still,  however,  continued  an  independent 
town  till  468  B.C.,  when  it  was  attacked  by 
the  Argives,  whose  hatred  the  Mycenteans 
are  said  to  have  incurred  by  the  part  they 
took  in  the  Persian  war  in  favor  of  the  Greek 
cause.  The  massive  walls  of  Mycene  resisted 
all  the  attacks  of  the  Aigives ;  but  the  in- 
habitants were  at  length  compelled  by  famine 
to  abandon  their  town.  They  effected  their 
escape  and  took  refuge,  some  at  Cleonso, 
some  in  Achaia,  and  others  in  Macedonia. 

MyUe.    See  Milazzo. 
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MSfonnesut  (now  Cape  HypsiU'i,  A 
promontory  of  Ionia,  with  a  town  ana  a  lit- 
tle island  of  the  same  name,  forming  the 
northern  headland  of  the  Gulf  of  Sphesus. 
Here  the  Komans,  under  the  prator  L. 
^milius,  gained  a  great  naval  victory  over 
Antiochus  the  Great,  190  B.C. 

Mjrriarch.  A  captain  or  commander  of 
10,000  men. 

Myrmidont.  The  soldiers  who  accompa* 
nied  Achilles  in  the  expedition  against  Troy. 
Bough,  desperate  characters  handed  under 
a  letter. 

Mjraore,  liaheshasoora,  or  Maisur,  A 
raj  or  native  principality  of  Southern  India. 
It  was  ruled  by  Hyder  Ali,  who  acquired 
the  sovereignty  in  1761,  and  afterwaras  by 
his  soil  Tippoo  Sahib,  who  was  slain  when 
Seringapatam  (May  4,  1799)  was  stormed 
and  taken,  and  the  oountrv  occupied  by  the 
British,  who  set  up,  in  the  same  ye^r,  an 
heir  of  the  ancient  Hindoo  royal  ntmily  of 
Mysore  to  rule  in  his  stead.  The  state  is 
now  subsidiary  to  the  British. 


MytUene,  liitylene,  or  Metclin.  The  city 
of  Lesbos.  At  the  beginning  of  the  7th  cen* 
tury  B.C.,  the  possession  of  its  colony,  Sigeumi 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  was  disputed 
in  war  between  the  Mytiloneans  and  A  the* 
nians,  and  assigned  to  the  latter  by  the 
award  of  Periander,  tyrant  of  Ck>rinth. 
Mytilene  submitted  to  the  Persians  after 
the  conquest  of  Ionia  and  .^Soiis,  and  fur- 
nished contingents  to  the  expeditions  of 
Oambyses  against  Egypt  ana  of  J)arius 
against  Scythia ;  it  was  active  in  the  Ionian 
revolt ;  became  again  subject  to  Persia,  and 
took  part  in  the  expeditK>n  of  Xerxes  against 
Greece.  After  the  Persian  war  it  formed  an 
alliance  with  Athens,  and  remained  one  of 
the  most  important  members  of  the  Athe- 
nian confederacy.  In  428  B.C.  it  headed  a 
revolt  of  the  greater  part  of  Lesbos,  the 
progress  and  suppression  of  which  forms  one 
of  toe  most  interesting  episodes  in  the  his* 
tory  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Mytilene 
fell  under  the  power  of  the  Bomaiu  after  the 
Mithridatic  war. 
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Naas.  A  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Kildare,  18  miles  southwest  from  Dublin. 
Here  the  insurgent  Irish  were  defeated  by  a 
body  of  the  king's  forces,  May  24,  1798; 
the  insurgents  lost  about  800  killed  and 
many  wounded. 

Nabatsei,  or  Nabathse  (in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Nebaioth),  An  Arabian  people,  de- 
scended fh>m  the  eldest  son  of  Isnmael,  had 
their  original  abodes  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  east  and 
southeast  of  the  Moabites  and  Edomites. 
After  the  Babylonian  conquest  of  Judssa, 
the  Nabathisans  extended  west  into  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula  and  the  territory  of  the 
Edomites.  They  resisted  all  the  attacks 
of  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria.  Under  Au- 
gustus Uie  Kabatheans  are  found,  as  nom- 
inal subjects  of  the  Boman  empire,  assisting 
^liuR  Gallius  in  his  expedition  into  Arabia 
Felix;  under  Trajan  tney  were  conquered 
by  A.  Cornelius  Palma,  and  Arabia  IreU'SBa 
became  a  Boman  province,  106-107.  The 
Mohammedan  conquest  finally  overthrew 
the  power  of  the  Nabathnans. 

Nachod.  A  town  of  Bohemia,  near 
where  the  Prussians,  under  their  crown 
prince,  defeated  the  Austrians  after  a  severe 
conflict,  June  27,  1866.  In  this  battle,  the 
superiority  of  the  Prussian  Uhlans  over 
the  Austrian  cavalry  was  demonstrated. 

Nafelt.  A  small  town  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  canton  of  Glarus,  4  miles  north  from 


Glarus.  Here  in  1888, 1600  men  of  Glarus, 
under  Matthias  am  Buhl,  overthrew  an 
Austrian  force  of  from  6000  to  8000  men. 
The  event  is  still  celebrated  yearlv. 

Nagarkana.  In  the  East  Indies,  the 
place  where  all  the  drums  and  war-music 
are  kept,  is  so  called. 

Naggur  (JiKi.).  The  principal  drum  in 
Asiatic  armies,  commonly  allowed  only  to 
persons  of  high  dignity ;  the  bass  drum. 

Nagpore,  Nagpur,  or  Nagpoor.  A  city 
of  British  India,  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  480  miles  in  a  direct  line 
east-northeast  firom  Bombay.  The  rajahs 
of  Nagpore,  now  an  extinct  dynasty,  were 
the  rulers  of  a  state  which  was  a  branch  of 
the  great  Mahratta  confederacy.  Its  founder 
was  Parsojee,  originally  a  private  soldier. 
Bagojee,  one  of  the  successors  of  Parsojee, 
united  his  forces  in  1808  with  those  of 
Scindia  in  the  war  against  the  British  con- 
sequent on  the  treaty  of  Baasein.  The 
victories  of  Assaye  and  Ajvaum  compelled 
him  to  sue  for  peace,  and  by  a  treaty  con- 
cluded in  1804,  he  surrendercKd  the  province 
of  Cuttack.  Appa  Sahib,  his  successor, 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  British  gov- 
ernment, but  on  November  26,  1817,  he 
made  an  attack  on  the  British  troops  at 
Seetabuldee,  an  eminence  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  town  of  Nagpore.  The  British  force 
only  1400  strong,  under  Ck>].  Scott,  was  op- 
posed to  a  body  of  20,000  native  troops; 
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bnt  the  best  dispositioiiB  which  the  sudden- 
nees  of  the  attack  allowed  were  promptly 
made.  A  noble  charge,  headed  by  Capt. 
Pitzgerald  with  a  small  party  of  cavalry, 
upon  a  large  body  of  the  enemy's  horse, 
decided  the  fortune  of  the  day,  which  ended 
in  the  defeat  of  the  natives. 

Naigue,  Naick,  or  Naik.  A  native  non- 
commissioned officer  among  Indian  and 
Anglo-Asiatic  troops,  whose  fiinctions  are 
somewhat  analogous  to  those  performed 
among  European  troops  by  the  drill-ser- 
geant. 

Nail  Cannon,  To.  See  Spikb  Cakkok, 
To. 

Nail-ball.  A  round  projectile  with  an 
iron  pin  protruding  fh>m  it,  to  prevent  its 
turning  in  the  bore  of  the  piece. 

Nairn.  A  native  military  tribe  of  the 
Malabar  coast.  They  affirm  that  they  are 
the  oldest  nobility  in  the  world.  Their 
pride  on  this  supposition  is  ereater  than  that 
of  the  Rajpoots.  In  1756,  the  king  of  Trav- 
ancore,  with  the  assistance  of  a  French  offi- 
cer called  Launoy,  disciplined  10,000  Nairs 
in  the  method  of  Europ^n  infantry. 

Najera.  A  town  of  Spain  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Logrono.  Near  this  place  Edward 
the  Black  Prince  defeated  Henry  de  Trasta- 
mere,  and  re-established  Peter  the  Gruel  on 
the  throne  of  Castile,  April  8,  1867. 

Naked  Bullet.  Grooved  or  eannelured 
bullet  as  distinguished  Arom  ih^patched  bid- 
let 

Namur.  A  city  of  Belgium,  capital  of 
the  province  of  the  same  name,  88  miles 
southwest  from  Lidge.  It  has  been  fortified 
fh>m  the  earliest  period  of  its  history;  in 
1692  its  defensive  works  were  repaired  and 
strengthened  by  Coehorn  ;  was  taken  in  the 
following  year  by  Louis  XIV".  and  Vauban, 
the  latter  of  whom  added  considerable  to  its 
original  strength;  in  1695  it  sustained  a 
long  si^e  against  William  III.  of  England, 
and  WHS  taken ;  seized  by  the  French  in  the 
b^nnin^  of  the  18th  century,  but  ceded  to 
Austria  in  1718.  In  1781  the  emperor  Jo- 
seph expelled  the  Dutch  garrison.  In  1792 
it  was  occupied  by  the  French,  but  retaken 
by  the  Austrians  in  1798.  In  1794  it  was 
again  occupied  by  the  French,  wfio  kept  it 
till  the  Netherlands  were  gpven  up  by  the 
French  government  in  1814 ;  and  after  hav- 
ing been  gallantly  defended  bv  its  French 
conquerors  in  1815,  against  the  Prussians 
under  Pirch,  it  was  finally  restored  to  the 
Netherlands  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
and  at  once  put  into  thoroueh  repair.  The 
works  were  demolished  again  in  1866  with 
the  exception  of  the  citadel. 

Nana.  In  the  East  Indies,  the  title  which 
is  given  to  a  chief  of  the  Mahrattas.  It 
more  properly  signifies  the  acting  head  of 
the  government,  and  general  of  the  forces. 

Nancy.  A  city  of  France,  the  capital  of 
the  department  of  the  Meurthe,  situated  on 
the  Meurthe,  80  miles  south  from  Metz ;  it 
was  the  capital  of  Lorraine  and  the  residence 
of  the  dukes  of  that  country  in  the  18th  cen- 
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tury.  After  taking  Nancy,  November  29, 
1475,  and  losing  it,  October  5,  1476,  Charles 
the  Bold  of  Burgundv  was  defeated  and 
slain  beneath  its  walls  by  Een6  II.,  duke  of 
Lorraine,  and  the  Swiss,  January  5,  1477. 
Nancy  on  the  retreat  of  MacMahon's  army, 
and  expecting  the  German  army,  surren- 
dered to  four  Uhlans,  August  12,  1870. 

Nanldn,  Nanking,  Kianning-Foo,  or 
Kiangning-Fu.  The  ancient  capital  of 
China,  now  the  chief  town  of  the  province 
of  Kiangsu,  is  situated  about  8  miles  from 
the  south  bank  of  the  river  Yang-tse-Kiang, 
about  100  miles  fh>m  its  mouth.  On  Aug- 
ust 4,  1842,  the  British  ships  arrived  at 
Nankin,  and  were  kept  before  this  place  till 
the  final  treaty  of  August  29,  between  China 
and  Great  Britain,  was  si^ed  and  ratified. 
The  rebel  Tae-pings  (Taipings)  took  it  on 
March  19-20,  1858.  It  was  recaptured  by 
the  imperialists,  July  19,  1864. 

Nantes  (anc  Oondivienumf  afterwards 
NamneteSf  or  Nannetee).  An  important 
commercial  town  of  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Loire-Inf$rieure,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Loire,  about  80  miles  from  its 
mouth,  208  miles  southwest  of  Paris.  The 
history  of  Nantes  reaches  back  to  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  in  whose  hands  it  seems  to 
have  remained  until  the  beginning  of  the 
5th  century,  when  they  were  driven  from 
the  town.  In  445  it  valiantly  withstood  a 
siege  of  sixty  davs  by  the  Huns.  It  was 
captured  by  the  Normans  in  858  and  859|. 
and  held  in  possession  by  them  for  nearly  a 
century,  after  which  the  town  sufiTered  many 
si^es,— in  1848  by  the  English ;  in  1880  by 
the  Earl  of  Buckingham,  when  it  was  re- 
lieved by  Oliver  of  Clisson;  and  again  in 
1491  bv  Charles  VIII.  It  suffered  much 
from  the  Yend^n  civil  war  of  1798.  In 
June  of  that  year  the  YendSan  army, 
50,000  strong,  under  Cathelineau,  laid  siege 
to  the  city,  then  defended  by  Qens.  Beysser 
and  Canc^aux,  but  were  repulsed  with  great 
loss, — their  general  being  among  the  slain. 
Here  took  place  the  wholesale  drowning 
(termed  Noyades)  of  the  royalists  in  the 
Loire,  bv  command  of  the  brutal  Carrier, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  republicans,  No- 
vember, 1798.  It  was  fh>m  Nantes  that 
Prince  Charles  Edward  embarked  for  Scot- 
land in  1745. 

Nantes,  Edict  of.  The  name  given  to 
the  famous  decree  published  in  that  city  by 
Henry  lY.  of  France,  April  18,  1598,  which 
secured  to  the  Protestant  portion  of  his  sub- 
jects freedom  of  religion. 

Naples.  A  province  of  Italy,  occupying 
the  southern  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula, 
formerly  the  continental  division  of  the  old 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  It  began  with 
a  Greek  colony  named  Parthenope  ^about 
1000  B.C.),  which  was  afterwards  divided 
into  Paliepolis  (the  old)  and  Neapolis  (the 
new  city),  from  which  latter  the  present 
name  is  derived.  The  colony  was  conquered 
by  the  Romans  in  the  Samnite  war,  826 
B.O.    Naples,  after  resisting  the  power  of 
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the  Lombftrdfl,  Frankfl,  and  QermanB,  was 
fublugated  by  the  Normans,  under  Roeer 
Guiscard,  kine  of  Sicily,  in  1181.  Na^es 
was  conquered  by  Theodoric  the  Goth  in 
498;  reUken  by  Belisarius  in  586;  taken 
again  by  Totila  in  648 ;  retaken  by  Narses 
in  642 ;  conquered,  and  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  founded  by  Roger  Guiscard  II. 
in  1181.  Here  occurred  the  massacre  called 
the  Sicilian  Vespers  (which  see),  March  80, 
1282.  The  territory  was  invaded  by  Louis, 
king  of  Hungary,  in  1840;  seized  by  Al- 
phonso  y.  of  Aragon  in  1485;  conquered 
by  Charles  VIII.  of  France  in  1494 ;  and 
by  Louis  XII.  of  France  and  Ferdinand  of 
Spain,  who  divided  it  in  1501.  The  French 
were  expelled  fW>m  Naples  in  1504;  insur- 
rection of  Masaniello,  occasioned  by  the 
extortions  of  the  Spanish  viceroys,  July, 
1647 ;  Masaniello  slam  by  his  own  followers 
a  few  davs  later ;  another  insurrection  sup- 

?ressed  bv  Don  John  of  Austria,  October, 
647.  Naples  was  conquered  by  Prince 
Eugdne  of  Savoy  for  the  emperor  in  J706 ; 
the  king  flies  on  the  approach  of  the  French 
republicans,  who  establish  the  Parthenopean 
republic,  Januanr  14, 1799;  Nelson  app^rs ; 
Naples  retaken  June,  1799;  the  Neapolitans 
occupy  Rome,  September  80,  1799.  Ferdi- 
nand is  compelled  to  fly  to  Sicily,  January 
28,  1806;  the  French  enter  Naples,  and 
Joseph  Bonaparte  made  kin^,  February, 
1806 ;  Joachim  Murat  made  king,  July  15, 
1808 ;  Joachim  declares  war  ajrainst  Austria, 
March  15, 1815 ;  defeated  at  Tolentino,  May 
8,  1815 ;  successful  insurrection  of  the  Car- 
bonari under  Gen.  Pdp6,  July  18,  1820;  the 
Austrians  invade  the  kingdom  ;  Gen.  TM 
defeated,  March  7,  1821 ;  insurrection  of  tne 
Carbonari  suppressed,  August,  1828 ;  great 
fightins  in  Naples;  the  liberals  and  the 
national  guard  almost  annihilated  by  the 
royal  troops,  aided  by  the  Uazaronij  May  15, 
1848 ;  a  martial  anarchy  prevails,  1849 ; 
Italian  refiigees,  under  Count  Pisacane,  land 
in  Calabria,  are  defeated,  and  their  leader 
killed,  June  27-July  2,  1857 ;  insubordina- 
tion among  the  Swiss  troops  at  Naples, 
many  shot,  July  7,  1859;  Cfaribaldi  lands 
in  Sicily,  May  11,  1860,  and  defeats  the 
Neapolitan  army  at  Calataflmi,  May  15, 
1860 ;  state  of  sic^e  proclaimed  at  Naples, 
June  28,  1860;  Garibaldi  defeaU  Neapol- 
itans at  Melazzo,  July  20 ;  enters  Messina, 
July  21,  and  the  Neapolitans  agree  to  evac- 
uate Sicily,  July  80,  1860;  the  army  pro- 
claim Count  de  Trani  kine,  July  10,  1860; 
Garibaldi  lands  at  Melito,  August  18,  1860; 
takes  R^gio,  August  21,  1860;  he  enters 
Naples  wiuiout  troops,  September  7,  1860 ; 
Garibaldi  ^ives  up  the  Neapolitan  fleet  to 
the  Sardinian  admiral  Persano,  September 
11,  1860;  repulses  the  Neapolitans  at  Ca- 
Jazzo,  September  19,  1860,  and  defeats  them 
at  the  Volturno,  October  1,  1860;  the  king 
of  Sardinia  enters  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
and  takes  command  of  his  army,  wnich 
combines  with  Garibaldi's,  October  11, 1860; 
Cialdini  defeats  the  Neapolitans  at  Isemia, 


October  17,  and  at  Venafro,  October  18, 
1860;  Garibaldi  meets  Victor  Emmanuel, 
and  salutes  him  as  king  of  Italy,  October 
26,  1860. 

Naples  (Lat.  NeapoliSf  It.  Ntq^li).  A 
city  of  Italy,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Naples,  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Naples,  near 
the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  In  1799  it 
was  taken  by  the  French,  who  evacuated  it 
shortlv  after,  but  again  occupied  it  in  1806. 
In  1848  it  was  plundered  by  the  Josaanmi, 
of  whom  1500  lost  their  lives.  The  history 
of  this  city  is  nearly  identical  with  that  of 
the  province  of  the  same  name  (which 
see). 

Napoleon  Gun.  In  1856  it  was  proposed 
to  increase  the  power  of  the  light,  and  di- 
minish the  weight  of  the  heavy  fleld  artillery, 
b^  the  introduction  of  a  single  piece  of  me- 
dium weight  and  caliber;  such  is  the  new 
fleld  or  Napoleon  gun.  It  has  no  chamber, 
and  should  therefore  be  classed  as  a  gun.  Iti 
exterior  is  characterized  by  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  molding  and  ornament,  and  in  this 
respect  may  be  at  once  distinguished  from 
the  .old  field-cannon.  The  first  reinforce  is 
cvlindrical,  and  it  has  no  second  reinforce,  as 
the  exterior  tapers  uniformly  with  the  chase 
from  the  extremity  of  the  first  reinforce. 
The  size  of  the  trunnions  and  the  distance 
between  the  rimbases  are  the  same  as  in  the 
24-pounder  howitzer,  in  order  that  pieces 
may  be  transported  on  the  same  kind  of 
carriage.  The  diameter  of  the  bore  is  that 
of  a  f2-pounder,  the  length  of  hore  is  16 
calibers.  The  weight  is  100  times  the  pro- 
jectile, or  1200  pounds.  The  charge  of  pow- 
der is  the  same  as  for  the  heavy  Impounders 
(pattern  of  1840),  or  21  pounds  for  solid 
and  case-shot,  and  2  pounds  for  canister-shot. 
It  has,  therefore,  nearly  as  great  ranse  and 
accuracy  as  the  heaviest  gun  of  the  old  sys- 
tem, and,  at  the  same  time,  the  recoil  and 
strain  on  the  carriage  are  not  too  severe. 
The  new  gun  and  carriage  weigh  about  500 
pounds  more  than  the  S-pounder  and  car- 
riage, still  it  has  been  found  to  possess  suffi- 
cient mobility  for  the  general  purposes  of 
light  artillery.  It  is  proposed  to  retain  the 
Impounder  howitzer  in  service,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  cases  where  great  celerity  of  move- 
ment is  indispensable.  The  effect  of  this 
cbange  is  to  simplify  the  maUrid  of  fleld  ar- 
tillery, and  to  increase  its  ability  to  cope  with 
the  rifle-musket,  principallv  by  the  use  of 
larger  and  more  powerful  spherical  case-shot 
The  principal  objection  to  an  increased  cali- 
ber for  light  fleld-guns  is  the  increased  weight 
of  the  ammunition,  and  consequent  reduction 
of  the  number  of  rounds  that  can  be  carried 
in  the  ammunition-chests. 

Narbonne.  A  city  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Aude,  82  miles  east  of  Car- 
cassonne. The  modern  town  of  Narbonne 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Narbo  Mar- 
tUiSf  a  Roman  colony  founded  in  118  b.c. 
After  the  flrst  colonization  of  Narbo,  many 
of  the  soldiers  of  Csasar's  Tenth  Legion  were 
settled  here,  from  whom  the  town  derived 
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the  name  of  Deeutnanorwn  Oolonia.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Visigoths  in  462,  by  the  Bur- 
gundians  in  508,  by  the  Franks  in  581,  by 
the  Saracens  in  719,  and  by  the  Moors  in 
779.  Charl^  Martel  defeated  the  Moors 
under  its  walls,  but  the  town  held  out  until 
it  was  taken  by  Pepin  in  769.  In  859  it  fell 
to  the  arms  of  the  Northmen. 

Nariaci.  A  small  but  brave  people  in  the 
south  of  Germany,  of  the  Suevie  race,  dwelt 
west  of  the  Marcomanni  and  east  of  the 
Hermunduri.  Their  country  extended  from 
the  Sudeti  Montes  on  the  north  to  the  Dan- 
ube on  the  south. 

Nami  (anc.  Namia).  A  town  of  Cen- 
tral Italy,  on  the  Nera,  or  Nar,  about  45 
miles  northeast  of  Bome.  Dur  1  ng  the  second 
Punic  war  an  army  was  posted  here  to  op- 
pose the  threatened  advance  of  Hasdrubal 
upon  Rome.  The  town  bore  an  important 
part  in  the  civil  war  between  Vitellius  and 
Vespasian.  It  was  occupied  by  the  generals 
of  the  former  to  check  tne  advance  of  Ves- 
pasian's army,  but  the  increasing  disaffection 
towards  Vitellius  caused  the  troops  at  Nar- 
nia  to  lay  down  their  arms  without  resist- 
ance. Its  natural  strength  and  commanding 
position  rendered  it  also  of  ff roat  im{>ortance 
during  the  Gk>thic  wars  of  Belisarius  and 
Narses.  The  town  was  sacked  by  the  Vene- 
tians and  its  garrison  put  to  the  sword  in 
the  16th  century,  since  which  time  it  has 
been  a  place  of  little  imix>rtance. 

Narniganaetts.  A  tribe  of  Algonki  a  In- 
dians who  formerly  inhabited  a  tract  of 
country  nearly  corresponding  to  the  present 
State  of  Bhode  Island.  They  were  gener- 
ally friendly  to  the  early  white  settlers,  and 
were  sworn  enemies  of  the  Mohegans  ( which 
see).  In  1687,  when  the  Pe^uoti  were  at- 
tempting to  induce  them  to  join  in  a  general 
war  upon  the  whites,  they  were  dissuaded 
from  doing  so  by  Roger  Williams,  who  had 
great  influence  with  their  chief,  Canonicus. 
In  King  Philip's  war  (1675)  they  were  sus- 
pected of  playing  false  to  the  settlersj  and  of 
sheltering  the  enemy  that  wasted  their  set- 
tlements. It  was  accordingly  resolved  to 
treat  them  as  enemies,  and  1000  colonists 
marched  against  their  chief  fort,  which  was 
situated  on  a  swamp  island  near  what  is  now 
the  village  of  Kingston,  R.  I.  The  fort  was 
taken  by  storm  and  burned,  all  the  winter 
supplies  of  the  Indians  and  many  of  the 
aged  an^  helpless,  it  is  said,  perishing  in  the 
flames.  Hunger  and  distress  followed ;  but 
the  Narragansetts  still  maintained  the  con- 
test under  their  chief,  Canonchet,  until  he 
was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death.  They 
subsequently  mei|^ed  into  the  dominant  race, 
and  only  a  few  of  the  tribe  now  exist. 

Narva.  A  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
the  government  of  St.  Petersburg,  on  the 
Narova,  8  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  90  miles 
southwest  from  St.  Petersburg.  Near  this 
town  on  November  80,  1700,  Charles  XII. 
at  the  head  of  8000  Swedes,  defeated  Peter 
the  Great  with  about  80,000  Russians.  It 
was  Uken  by  Peter  in  1804. 


Naaamonea.  A  powerful  but  savage 
Libyan  people,  who  dwelt  originally  on  the 
shores  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  but  were  driven 
inland  by  the  Greek  settlers  of  Cyrenaica, 
and  afterward  by  the  Romans. 

Naaeby.  A  parish  and  village  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Northampton,  12 
miles  north  of  the  town  of  that  name.  The 
battle  of  Naseby,  between  Charles  I.  and 
the  Parliamentary  army  under  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell,  took  place  here,  June  14,  1645. 
It  resulted  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  royalists, 
the  king  being  compelled  to  flee,  after  losing 
his  cannon  and  baggage,  and  nearly  5000  of 
his  army  as  prisoners. 

Nashville.  A  city  and  capital  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Cumberland  River,  about  200  miles 
from  its  mouth.  During  the  civil  war,  after 
the  fall  of  Fort  Donelson,  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Union  forces,  February  24,  1862. 
Within  a  few  miles  of  the  city  was  fought 
the  memorable  battle  which  bears  its  name, 
between  the  Confederate  forces  under  Gen. 
Hood  and  the  Union  troops  under  Gen. 
Georee  fi.  Thomas,  December  15-16,  1864. 
The  battle  commenced  by  a  feint  on  Hood's 
right  and  a  real  attack  on  his  left,  which  re- 
sulted in  driving  it  a  distance  of  8  miles, 
and  the  capture  of  over  1000  prisoners,  20 
wagons,  and  16  pieces  of  artillery.  During 
the  ensuing  night.  Gen.  Hood  contracted  his 
lines,  and  next  day  the  battle  was  renewed 
with  vigor,  towarcU  the  afternoon  becoming 
close  and  obstinate.  Near  dusk  the  Confed- 
erates gave  way,  and  a  total  rout  soon  fol- 
lowed. Some  4000  prisoners  were  captured, 
over  50  pieces  of  artillery,  and  an  immense 
number  of  small-arms.  On  the  17th  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy  was  continued  and 
many  more  prisoners  captured,  ^ood  es- 
caped with  a  mere  wreck  of  his  army,  and 
was  soon  after  relieved  of  command. 

Nasir-Jung  (Ind.).  Victorious,  or  tri- 
umphant in  war. 

Nassau,  House  of.  A  noble  family  of 
German  origin,  which  produced  many  great 
men,  and  derived  its  title  from  Nassau,  on 
the  Rhine.  In  the  16th  century  the  family 
acquired  the  principality  of  Oranee,  in  the 
southeast  of  France ;  after  which  Uie  counts 
of  Nassau  took  the  title  of  Prince  of  Orange. 

Natchea,  or  Natches.  A  tribe  of  Indians 
who  formerly  occupied  four  or  five  villages 
situated  east  of  the  Mississippi  in  a  tract  of 
country  which  embraced  the  site  of  the  city 
of  that  name.  They  were  generally  friendly 
to  the  early  French  settlers ;  but  in  1729,  be- 
ing enraged  by  the  brutal  avarice  of  Cho- 
part,  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  who 
demanded  as  a  plantation  the  very  site  of 
their  principal  villi^e,  they  concerted  a 
general  massacre  of  the  French,  which  they 
effected  November  28,  killing  about  200  and 
holding  the  women  and  children  captives. 
The  French  took  a  bloody  and  terrible  re- 
venge. Under  the  leadership  of  Le  Sueur, 
a  Frenchman,  700  Choctaws  broke  upon 
the  slumbers  of  the  Natchez  on  the  night  of 
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January  28, 1780,  liberated  the  captives,  and 
with  aloss  of  but  twoof  their  number,  brought 
off  60  scalps  and  18  prisoners.  On  February 
8  following  the  French  under  Loubois  com- 
pleted the  ruin  of  the  tribe.  Some  fled  to 
the  neighboring  tribes  and  some  crossed  the 
Mississippi  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Natchi- 
toches. They  were  pursued  and  their  places 
of  refiige  taken.  Of  the  scattered  remnants 
some  remained  with  the  Chickasaws,  others 
settled  with  the  Muskogees,  and  about  400 
were  shipped  to  San  Domingo  and  sold  as 
slaves.  Tnus  perished  the  Natchez  as  an  in- 
dependent tribe. 

Natchitoches.  A  tribe  of  Indians  allied 
to  the  Caddos,  who  formerly  lived  on  Red 
Eiver,  La.  They  were  dispossessed  of  their 
territory  by  the  ftigitive  Ifatchez  in  1781, 
and  settled  permanently  with  the  Caddos, 
with  which  tribe  a  few  still  exist. 

National  Armory.  See  Abmort,  Na- 
tional. 

National  Cemeteriea.  In  the  United 
States,  are  the  burial-places  for  soldiers.  They 
are  called  national  because  they  belong  to 
and  are  cared  for  by  the  general  govern- 
ment. 

National  Flag.    See  Flag. 

National  Ouards.  The  militia  organiza- 
tions of  several  States  of  the  United  States 
and  of  some  foreign  countries  are  so  called. 
In  the  United  States  thev  are  authorized  by 
State  laws,  and  mav  be  called  into  the 
service  of  the  general  government.  After 
the  destruction  of  the  &stile,  a  similar  or- 
ganization, called  the  garde  naUonaU^  was 
formed  in  Paris  from  the  bourgeois  class  in 
1789,  under  Lafayette  as  colonel-general. 
Napoleon  subsequently  defeated  and  dis- 
persed it,  but  it  was  again  organized  bv  him 
in  1814.  The  national  guard  was  adopted 
as  an  institution  under  the  Restoration,  and 
the  Comte  d'Artois  appointed  colonel-gen- 
eral. By  decree  of  186*2  the  government  re- 
served the  right  of  organizing  or  suppressing 
the  national  guard  in  communes^  and  also  of 
nominating  all  the  officers,  who  up  to  this 
time  had  l^n  elected.  The  French  national 
guard  fought  in  the  war  of  1870-71,  and  also 
participate  in  the  Communist  struggles. 

National  MiliUry  Homes.  See  Soldiers' 

HOMSS. 

National  Salute.  In  the  United  States,  a 
salute  of  one  gun  for  each  State  in  the 
(Union. 

National  Troops.  Are  those  raised  under 
the  authority  of  Congress,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  militia,  which  may  be  called  State 
-troops,  being  organized  by  the  several  States. 

Native  (^vcdry.  A  body  of  natives  in 
the  East  Indian  army,  formed  into  light 
dragoons. 

Native  Infantry.  A  body  of  native  troops 
in  the  East  Indian  army. 

Natural  Angle  of  Sight.  The  angle  which 
the  natural  line  of  sight  makes  with  the  axis 
of  the  piece. 

Natural  Fortification.     See  FoBTiriOA- 

TIOK. 


Natural  Line  of  Sight.  See  Link  of 
Mktal. 

Natural  Steel.  See  Orbit akcb,  Metals 
FOB  Steel. 

Naumburg.  A  town  of  Prussia,  province 
of  Saxony,  18  miles  south-southwest  from 
Merseburg.  It  was  besieged  in  1482  by  the 
Hussites  under  Procopius;  but  they  were 
induced  to  raise  the  siege  by  the  entreaties 
of  the  children  of  the  town.  Naumburg 
was  a  plftoe  of  importance  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  as  well  as  in  the  campaigns  of 
1806  and  1818. 

Nauplia.  A  small  fortified  town  and  sea- 
port in  the  Morea,  Greece.  At  an  early 
period  it  was  the  port  and  arsenal  of  Argos ; 
occupied  by  the  Venetians  in  the  18th 
century ;  taxen  by  the  Turks  in  1540,  and 
again  m  1715.  The  Turks  lost  it  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  Greek  insurrection. 

Navajo  Indians.  A  numerous  and  war- 
like tribe  of  the  Shoshone  family,  who  are 
located  to  the  number  of  about  12,000  on  a 
large  reservation  in  New  Mexico.  They 
were  for  a  long  time  at  war  with  the  whites, 
but  have  at  length  been  thoroughly  subdued, 
and  are  gradually  adopting  semi-civilized 
habits.  They  are  famous  for  the  manufiicture 
of  a  peculiar  blanket  of  excellent  quality 
which  bears  their  name. 

Naval  Camp.  In  military  antiquities,  a 
fortification,  consisting  of  a  ditch  and  para- 
pet on  the  land  side,  or  a  wall  built  in  the 
form  of  a  semicircle,  and  extended  from  one 
point  of  the  sea  to  the  other.  This  was 
beautified  with  gates,  and  sometimes  de- 
fended with  towers,  through  which  thev 
issued  forth  to  attack  their  enemies.  Towards 
the  sea,  or  within  it,  they  fixed  great  piles 
of  wood,  like  those  in  their  artificial  harbors ; 
before  these  the  vessels  of  burden  were 
placed  in  such  order,  that  they  might  serve 
instead  of  a  wall,  and  give  protection  to 
those  without ;  in  this  manner  Nicias  is  re- 
ported by  Thucydides  to  have  encamped 
nimself.  Wheh  their  fortifications  were 
thought  strong  enough  to  defend  them  from 
the  assaults  of  enemies,  the  ancients  fre- 
quently dragged  their  ships  on  shore.  Around 
tnese  snips  the  soldiers  disposed  their  tents, 
as  appears  everywhere  in  Homer.  But  this 
seems  only  to  have  been  practiced  in  winter, 
when  their  enemy's  fleet  was  laid  up,  and 
could  not  assault*  them ;  or  in  long  sieges, 
and  when  they  lay.  in  no  danger  frpm  their 
enemies  by  sea,  as  in  the  Trojan  war,  where 
the  defenders  of  Troy  never  once  attempted 
to  encounter  the  Grecians  in  a  sea-fight 

Naval  Crown.  In  heraldry,  a  rim  of 
gold,  round  which  are  placed  alternately 
prows  of  galleys  and  square-sails.  A  naval 
crown  supporting  Che  crest  in  place  of  the 
wreath,  occurs  in  various  grants  of  arms  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century  to 
naval  heroes.  The  crest  of  the  Earl  of  St. 
Vincent,  bestowed  on  him  after  his  victory 
over  the  Spanish  fleet  in  1797,  is  issuing  out 
of  a  naval  crown  or,  enwrapped  by  a  wreath 
of  laurel  vert,  a  demi-pegasus  argent  maned 
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and  hoofed  of  the  first,  and  winded  azure, 
charged  in  the  wing  with  a  fleur-^e-lis  or. 

Navarre.  A  proTince,  and  formerly  a 
kingdom,  of  Spain,  is  hounded  on  the  north 
hy  France,  on  the  south  and  east  by  Ara- 
gon,  and  on  the  west  hy  the  Biscays.  It 
was  occupied  in  ancient  times  hy  the  Vas- 
cones,  who  were  subdued  hv  the  Goths  in 
the  5th  century;  After  having  become 
gradually  amalgamated  with  their  conquer- 
ors, the  people  continued  to  enjoy  a  species 
of  turbulent  independence  under  military 
leaders  until  the  8th  century,  when  they 
were  almost  annihilated  hy  the  hordes  of 
Arabs  who  were  rapidly  spreading  their  do- 
minion to  all  parts  of  the  peninsula.  Na- 
varre was  conquered  from  the  Saracens  by 
Charlemagne,  778.  In  1076,  Sancho  Ra- 
mores  of  Ara^on  seized  Navarre.  During 
the  war  of  independence  and  the  civil  war, 
the  province  produced  bands  of  formidable 
guerrilleros. 

Nave.  In  ^un-carriages,  that  part  of  a 
wheel  in  whicn  the  arms  of  the  axle-tree 
move,  and  in  which  the  spokes  are  driven 
and  supported. 

Nave-bozea.  Are  boxes  which  are  placed 
in  the  naves;  they  were  formerly  made  of 
brass,  but  experience  has  shown  that  those 
of  cast  iron  cause  less  friction,  and  are  much 
cheaper.  There  are  two,  one  at  each  end,  to 
diminish  the  friction  of  the  axle-tree  against 
the  nave. 

Nave-hoops.  Are  flat  iron  rings  to  bind 
the  nave ;  there  are  generally  three  on  each 
nave. 

Navel.  A  lug  with  a  hole  through  it  on 
the  under  side  of  a  carronade,  used  to  con- 
nect it  with  its  carriage. 

Naxos,  or  Naxia.  An  island  in  the 
.^S^ean  Sea,  and  the  largest  of  the  Ovclades ; 
is  situated  nearly  half-way  between  the  coasts 
of  (Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  It  was  con- 
auered  by  Pisistratus,  who  established  Ly- 
oamis  as  tyrant  of  the  island  about  540  B.o. 
The  Persians  in  501  attempted,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Aristagoras,  to  sucMlue  Naxos,  but 
failed ;  Aristagoras,  fearing  punishment,  in- 
duced the  Ionian  cities  to  revolt  from  Persia. 
In  490  the  Persians,  under  Datis  and  Ar- 
taphemes,  conquered  Naxos,  and  reduced 
the  inhabitants  to  slavery.  The  Naxians 
recovered  their  independence  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Salamis  (480).  Thev  were  the  first  of 
the  allied  states  whom  the  Athenians  re- 
duced to  subjection,  471.  After  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Latins  in  1204,  the 
Mgesm  Sea  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Venetians ; 
and  Marco  Sanudo  in  1207  took  possession 
of  Nuxos,  and  founded  there  a  powerful 
state  under  the  title  of  duchy  of  the  ^gean 
Sea.  His  dynastv  ruled  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  Oyclades  for  860  Y^n^  &nd  was 
at  length  overthrown  by  the  Turks  in  1566. 
Naxos  now  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  Greece. 

Nazes.  A  Greek  city  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Sicily,  south  of  Mount  Taurus;  was 
founded  785  b.g.  bv  the  Chaloidians  of  Bu- 
bcea,  and  was  the  first  Greek  colony  estab- 


lished in  the  island.  It  carried  on  a  success- 
ful war  against  Messina,  and  was  subse- 
quently an  ally  of  the  Athenians  against 
Syracuse.  In  403  the  town  was  taken  by 
Inonysius  of  Syracuse,  and  destroyed. 

Nebraska.  One  of  the  Central  States  of 
the  United  States,  lying  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri River.  Nebraska  formed  a  part  of  the 
great  grant  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  Cro- 
zart  in  1712,  and  was  part  of  the  territory 
included  in  Law's  celebrated  Mississippi 
scheme.  It  came  into  possession  of  the 
United  States  in^  1808,  as  a  portion  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase.  In  1804,  Lewis  and 
Clarke  explored  the  interior  and  western 
parts  of  the  State.  In  1854  it  was  erected 
into  a  Territory,  and  in  1867  admitted  as  a 
State. 

Necessaries.  The  articles  issued  to  the 
British  soldier,  such  as  boots,  shirts,  stock- 
ings, razor,  etc.,  which  are  requisite  for  his 
comfort  and  cleanliness,  are  technically 
termed  regimental  necessaries.  Non-com- 
missioned officers  are  not  allowed  to  sell 
regimental  necessaries  to  the  soldiers.  Every 
article  is  directed  by  the  regulations  to  l>e 
marked  with  the  owner's  name,  the  letter  of 
his  company,  and  the  number  of  his  regi- 
ment ;  and  the  sale  or  iniury  of  them  ren- 
ders him  liable  to  be  tried  by  court-martial 
and  punished. 

Neck.  The  elbow  or  part  connecting  the 
blade  and  socket  of  a  bayonet. 

Neck  Line.  An  old  term  in  fortification 
signifying  the  gorge. 

Neck  of  a  Cascabel.  The  part  joining 
the  knob  to  the  base  of  the  breech. 

Neck  of  a  Gun.  The  small  part  of  the 
piece  in  front  of  the  chase. 

Needle.  A  slender  bar  of  steel,  usually 
pointed,  and  resting  on  a  vertical  pivot,  in  a 
mariner's,  or  other  compass,  so  as  to  turn 
f^^ely  towards  the  magnetic  poles  of  the 
earth  by  virtue  of  the  magnetic  polarity 
with  which  it  has  been  artificially  endued ; 
called  also  the  magneUc  needle. 

Needle-Qun  (Ger.  Zundnadelgewehr),  Is 
a  breech-loading  gun,  so  constructed  that  by 
pulling  the  trigger  a  stout  needle  or  wire  is 
thrust  through  the  base  of  the  cartridge,  par- 
allel with  its  axis,  into  the  detonating  charee 
behind  the  ball,  causing  explosion  and  the 
ignition  of  the  cartridge.  Tnis  gun  was  the 
regulation  arm  of  the  German  infantry  un- 
til it  was  replaced  by  the  Mauser,  a  gun 
somewhat  similar.  The  gun  was  invented 
by  Nicolaus  Dreyse,  of  Sdmmerda,  Prussia, 
where  it  is  manufactured.  It  was  first  used 
by  the  Prussians  in  1848,  and  again  in  the 
Italian  war  of  1866,  when  it  proved  a  fear- 
fiil  instrument  of  destruction,  and  to  it  may 
be  ascribed  in  a  great  measure  the  success  of 
its  employers. 

Neemuch.  In  Hindostan,  a  town  with  a 
British  cantonment,  ih  the  territory  of  Gwa- 
lior,  or  possessions  of  Scindia.  The  native 
troops  stationed  at  this  place  participated  in 
the  general  mutiny  of  the  Bengal  army. 
The  rising  took  place  on  the  night  of  June 
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8,  1857,  when  a  general  massacre  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans took  place.  The  work  of  slaughter 
was  commenced  by  the  artillery,  and  all  the 
native  troops  Joined  heartily  in  it  A  native 
officer  opened  the  «ite  of  the  fort  and  gave 
entrance  to  the  rehels.  Having  committed 
the  most  fHghtftil  enormities,  and  outraged 
every  law  of  humanity,  a  large  body  of  the 
miscreants  marched  in  the  direction  of  Agra. 

Neerwinden.  A  village  of  Belgium,  in 
the  province  of  Lidge.  William  III.  of 
England  was  defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Lux- 
emburg between  this  place  and  Landen  in 
1698 ;  the  French  were  also  defeated  here  in 
1798  by  the  Austrians. 

Neeshungpat  (Ind.).  A  violent  assault 
without  bloodshed. 

Negapatam.  A  considerable  seaport  in 
the  south  of  India,  and  province  of  Tanjore. 
In  1660  it  was  taken  from  the  Portuguese 
by  the  Dutch.  It  was  a  very  flourishing 
city  in  1781,  when  it  was  besieged  and  taken 
by  the  British  with  about  4000  troops,  and 
finally  ceded  to  them  at  the  peace  of  1788. 

Negative.  This  term  is  sometimes  used 
to  express  the  result  of  measures  or  enter- 
prises which,  though  not  entirely  successful, 
are  not  productive  of  serious  or  mischievous 
consequences.  Hence  the  British  expeditions 
to  Spain  and  Walcheren  may  be  considered 
as  having  had  negative  success. 

Negative  Penalty.  Deprived  of  com- 
mand ;  a  bar  to  indulgence ;  a  reprimand  ; 
etc. 

Neglect  of  Duty.  Is  total  omission  or 
disr^ard  of  any  prescribed  service,  or  un- 
soldier-like  execution,  which  is  punishable 
at  the  discretion  of  a  court-martial.  See 
Appendix,  Articlks  of  War,  62. 

Negrais.  An  island,  harbor,  and  cape  of 
the  Eastern  Peninsula,  situated  on  the  south- 
west extremity  of  the  kingdom  of  Pegu.  In 
1687  a  settlement  was  founded  here  by  the 
British ;  it  was  soon  after  abandoned ;  again 
occupied  by  the  British  in  1751 ;  it  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Burmese  in  1769,  and  nearly 
all  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  death. 

Negropont.    See  Chalcis. 

Neili-Cotah.  A  fort  situated  about  40 
miles  to  the  south  of  Tinnevelly,  East  Indies. 
This  fort  has  been  rendered  memorable  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  by  the 
Enp^lish  in  1755,  and  the  barbarity  with 
which  the  garrison  was  treated  which  had 
not  killed  a  man  and  had  called  for  quarter, 
and  yet  men,  women,  and  children,  to  the 
number  of  about  400,  were  massacred. 

Nepaul,  or  Nipal.  An  extensive  country 
of  Hindostan.  It  is  said  to  have  been  com- 
pletely subdued  in  1828  by  Hurr  Singh,  one 
of  the  princes  of  Oude,  who  was  driven  out 
of  his  own  possessions  by  the  Patans.  Run- 
jeet  Mull  was  the  last  of  the  Surya  Bansi 
race  that  reigned  in  Nepaul.  He  formed  an 
alliance  with  Purthi  Nirain,  which  ended  in 
the  loss  of  his  dominions,  of  which  he  was 
stripped  by  his  ally  in  1768.  It  was  in  his 
reign  thai  Oapt.  Kinloch  with  a  British 
force  endeavored  to  penetrate  into  Nepaul, 


but  from  the  sickness  of  the  troops,  and  the 
difficulty  of  the  country,  the  enterprise  was 
abandoned.  In  1790  the  Nepaul  govern- 
ment became  involved  in  a  war  wiUi  the 
emperor  of  China,  who  sent  against  them  an 
army  of  70,000  men,  and  defeated  the  Ne- 
pauiese  in  repeated  battles.  A  peace  was  at 
last  concluded,  though  on  terms  ignomini- 
ous to  the  Nepauleee,  who  were  compelled 
to  become  tributaries  to  the  Chinese.  In 
the  year  1814  the  British  commenced  a  war 
against  the  Nepauleee,  and,  after  a  long  and 
arauous  struggle,  during  which  the  British 
suffered  a  number  of  reverses,  the  Nepaulese 
were  compelled  to  sue  for  neace. 

Nervii.  A  nation  of  Gallia  Belgpca,  whose 
territory  was  situated  north  of  the  Ambiani. 
On  receiving  intelligence  Uiat  Caasar  was  ad- 
vancing into  their  country,  the  inhabitants 
sent  away  their  old  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren to  a  place  of  refiige  among  the  marshes 
by  the  sea-shore,  and  posted  themselves  in 
ambush  on  the  banks  of  the  Sabis  (Sombre), 
The  invaders  had  approached  to  the  place  of 
concealment,  and,  unsuspicious  of  any  dan- 
ger, were  engaged  in  forming  a  camp,  when 
they  snddennr  found  themselves  attacked  by 
60,000  fierce  barbarians.  The  Romans  would 
have  been  immediately  routed,  had  not  the 
invincible  genius  of  Cosar  been  there  to 
swav  and  turn  the  tide  of  battle.  After  a 
hard-fought  contest,  the  Nervian  forces  were 
almost  annihilated ;  but  the  Nervii  were  not 
yet  subdued.  In  54  b.o.  they  assisted  the 
Eburones  in  the  unsucceesftil  attack  upon  the 
camp  of  Quintus  Cicero;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  following  year  that  they  finally 
submitted  to  the  Romans. 

Neahaumburdar  (hid,).    An  ensien. 

Netheiiands,  Kingdom  of  the.  A  coun- 
trv  in  the  northwest  of  Europe.  The  name 
of  the  Netherlands  was,  for  several  centuries, 
applied  to  the  countries  which  now  form  the 
kingdoms  of  Belgium  and  the  Netherlands 
and  part  of  the  north  of  France.   The  greater 

gortion  of  this  territory  vras  held  by  the 
paniards  until  Marlborough,  the  general  in 
command  of  the  allied  forces,  gained  the 
memorable  victory  of  Ramilies  in  1706. 
After  this,  Brussels,  the  capital,  and  great 
part  of  these  provinces  acknowledged  Clmrles 
VI.,  afterwards  emperor  of  Germany,  for 
their  sovereign.  They  were  held  by  the 
German  house  until  the  war  of  1741,  when 
the  French  made  an  entire  conquest  of  them, 
except  part  of  the  province  of  Luxemburg. 
They  were  restored,  however,  by  the  peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  the  year  1748.  In 
1794  Holland  was  overrun  by  the  troops  of 
the  French  republic,  and  annexed  to  the 
French  empire  in  1810,  after  having  been 
formed  into  the  Batavian  republic,  and  sub- 
sequentlv  into  a  kingdom  unaer  Louis  Bona- 
parte. In  1814  the  royal  family  of  Holland 
was  restored,  and  two  years  after  Holland 
and  Belgium  were  once  more  reunited  under 
the  common  title  of  the  Netherlands ;  but  in 
1880  Belgium  became  a  distinct  kingdom. 
See  Belgium,  Hollawd,  and  Flamdbrs. 
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Netley,  Rojral  Victoria  Hospiul  at.  Is 
a  superb  building  on  the  shore  of  Southamp- 
ton Water,  Hants,  England,  for  the  reception 
of  invalids  from  the  army  on  foreign  service, 
and  from  among  the  troops  serving  in  the 
adjoining  military  districts.  In  times  of 
peace,  it  is  only  necessary  to  use  a  portion  of 
the  vast  structure;  but  in  the  event  of  a 
European  war,  in  which  the  British  army 
should  take  part,  the  exigencies  of  the  ser- 
vice would  probably  tax  its  accommodation 
to  the  utmost.  There  is  provision  for  1000 
patients,  with  power  to  increase  the  number. 
The  establishment  has  a  complete  medical 
staff.  Netley  is  also  the  headquarters  of  the 
female  nurses  of  the  army,  who  are  under 
the  control  of  a  lady  stationed  here  as  super- 
intendent-general. Complete  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  landing  of  wounded 
men  in  front  of  the  hospital,  and  for  convey- 
ing them  thither  with  the  least  disturbance. 
See  Medical  School. 

Nettoyer  lea  Magaxint  (Fr.),  In  artil- 
lery, signifies  to  remove  the  different  pieces 
of  ordnance,  for  the  purpose  of  having  them 
carefully  examined,  etc.,  and  to  have  the 
stores  and  ammunition  so  arranged  as  not 
to  receive  damage. 

Nettoyer  lea  Tranch^ea  (Fr,).  To  scour 
or  clear  the  trenches.  This  is  effected  by 
means  of  a  vigorous  sally  which  the  garri- 
son of  a  besieged  place  make  upon  the  be- 
siegers ;  when  they  beat  in  the  guard,  drive 
off  the  workmen,  level  the  parapet,  break 
up  and  choke  the  line  of  circumvallation, 
and  spike  or  nail  the  cannon. 

Neutatx.  A  town  of  Hungary,  on  the 
Danube,  opposite  Peterwardein.  On  June 
11,  1849,  it  was  taken  from  the  Hungarian 
insurgents  by  the  imperial  troops,  and  was 
almost  wholly  destroyed. 

Neutral.  Not  engaged  on  either  side; 
not  taking  part  with  either  of  contending 
parties;  neuter. 

Neutral.  A  person  or  nation  that  takes 
no  part  in  a  contest  between  others. 

Neutral  Powers.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
signed  by  the  representatives  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  Tur- 
key, and  Sardinia,  on  April  16,  1856,  it  was 
determined  that  privateering  should  be 
abolished ;  that  neutrals  might  carry  an 
enemy's  goods  not  contraband  of  war ;  that 
neutral  goods  not  contraband  were  free  even 
under  an  enemy's  flag ;  and  that  blockades 
to  be  binding  must  be  effective.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  united  States  acceded  to  these 
provisions  in  1861. 

Neutrality.  In  international  law,  the 
state  of  a  nation  which  takes  no  part  be- 
tween two  or  more  other  nations  at  .war 
with  each  other.  Neutrality  consists  in  the 
observance  of  a  strict  and  honest  impartial- 
ity, so  as  not  to  afford  advantage  in  the  war 
to  either  party ;  and  particularly  in  so  far 
restraining  its  trade  to  tne  accustomed  course, 
which  is  held  in  time  of  peace,  as  not  to 
render  assistance  to  one  of  the  belligerents 
in  escaping  the  effects  of  the  other's  hostili- 


ties. Even  a  loan  of  money  to  one  of  the 
belligerent  parties  is  considered  a  violation 
of  neutrality.  A  fraudulent  neutrality  is 
considered  as  no  neutrality. 

Neutrality,  Armed.    See  Armed. 

Nevada.  One  of  the  Pacific  States  of  the 
United  States.  Nevada  is  a  part  of  the  ter^ 
ritory  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Mexico 
in  1848.  It  was  at  first  a  part  of  California 
Territory ;  it  was  subsequently  attached  to 
Utah ;  in  March,  1861,  was  oi^anized  as  a 
Territorv;  and  on  October  81,  1864,  was 
admitted  as  a  State. 

Nevera.  A  town  of  France,  the  capital 
of  the  department  of  Nidvre,  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  158  miles  south- 
southeast  from  Paris.  The  town  is  ancient, 
and  is  mentioned  by  Cesar  under  the  name 
of  Noviodunum.  Here  that  general,  in  52 
B.C.,  fixed  his  headquarters,  and  here  he  left 
his  hostages,  supplies,  baggage,  andmilitarv- 
chest.  After  nis  defeat  at  Gergovia,  tne 
people  of  Noviodunum  rose  against  the 
Komans,  massacred  all  of  them  who  were  in 
the  town,  and  plundered  the  stores. 

Neville'a  Croaa  (or  Durham),  Battle  of. 
Fought  between  the  Scots  under  King  David 
Bruce,  and  the  English  under  Pnilippa, 
consort  of  Edward  III.,  and  Lord  Percy, 
October  12  or  17,  1846.  More  than  15,000 
of  the  Scots  were  slain,  and  their  king  taken 
prisoner. 

Nevia,  or  Nievis.  One  of  the  West  In- 
dia Islands,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  and 
separated  from  t£e  south  extremity  of  St. 
Christopher  by  a  channel  about  2  miles  in 
width.  It  was  taken  bv  the  French  Febru- 
ary 14,  1782;  restored  to  the  English  in 
1788. 

Newark.  A  town  of  England,  in  Not- 
tinghamshire, on  the  Newark  River,  16 
miles  northeast  from  Nottingham.  Here, 
in  the  midst  of  troubles,  died  King  John, 
October  9,  1216 ;  here  the  royal  army  under 
Prince  Rupert  repulsed  the  armv  of  the 
Parliament,  b€»ieging  the  town,  March  21, 
1644;  and  here.  May  5,  1646,  Charles  I., 
after  his  defeat  at  Naseby,  put  himself  into 
the  hands  of  the  Scotch  army,  who  after- 
wards gave  him  up  to  his  enemies. 

Newbury.  A  town  of  England,  in  Berk- 
shire, on  the  Kennet,  15  miles  southwest  from 
Reading.  Near  here  were  fought  two  des- 
perate battles :  (1)  On  September  20,  1648, 
between  the  army  of  Charles  I.  and  that  of 
the  Parliament  under  Essex  ;  it  terminated 
somewhat  favorably  for  the  king.  (2)  A 
second  battle  of  dubious  result  was  fought 
between  the  rovalists  and  the  Parliamenta- 
rians, October  27, 1644. 

New  Caledonia.  An  island  of  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  discovered  by  Cook  on  Sep- 
tember 4,  1774 ;  seized  by  the  French  Sep- 
tember 20,  1858.  The  French  government 
in  December,  1864,  redressed  the  outrages 
committed  on  British  missionaries  at  a  station 
established  here  in  1854. 

Newcattle-upon-Tyne.  A  river-port 
and  the  chief  town  of  the  county  of  North- 
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umberland,  England,  14  miles  north  from 
Durham.  The  Romans  had  a  stationary 
oamp  here,  called  Pons  JElii,  one  of  the 
chain  of  forts  hv  which  thte  Wall  of  Hadrian 
was  fortified.  Newcastle  surrendered  to  the 
Scotch  in  1646,  who  here  gave  up  Charles  1. 
to  the  Parliament  in  1646.  The  town  occu- 
pied by  Gen.  Wade  in  1746. 

New  England.  The  name  given  by  Gapt 
John  Smith,  in  1614,  to  the  territory  granted 
by  James  I.  to  the  Plymouth  Company  for 
colonization,  which  now  comprises  tne  States 
of  Maine,  New  Hamphire,  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut. 
For  history  of  New  England,  see  these  States 
under  appropriate  heaaings. 

Newfoundland.  A  large  island  of  British 
North  America,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence.  Newfoundland  is  supposed 
to  have  been  discovered  by  the  Norwegians, 
or  Northmen,  about  the  year  1000;  it  was 
rediscovered  by  John  Cabot  on  June  24, 
1497 ;  a  settlement  was  subsequently  formed 
here  by  some  Portuguese  adventurers,  who 
were  in  their  turn  expelled  by  Sir  Francis 
Drake  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  After  this 
period  numerous  English  colonies  were  es- 
tablished from  time  to  time  along  the  east 
coast,  and  several  French  along  the  south 
coast,  in  the  Bay  of  Placentia.  The  French 
often  tried  to  conquer  the  island,  and  during 
the  French  and  English  wars  it  was  the 
scene  of  many  bloody  events.  In  1718,  New- 
foundland and  its  dependencies  were  declared, 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  to  belong  wholly 
to  Great  Britain ;  the  French  reserving  a 
right  to  fish  on  certain  parts  of  the  coast. 
In  1728  the  island  was  made  a  province  of 
Great  Britain. 

New  Grenada  (now  United  States  of  Co- 
lombia), A  republic  in  the  northwest  of 
South  America,  discovered  by  Ojeda  in  1499, 
and  settled  by  the  Spaniards  m  1536.  It 
formed  a  part  of  the  new  republic  of  Bogota, 
established  in  1811,  and  combined  with  Ca- 
racas, formed  the  republic  of  Colombia,  De- 
cember 17,  1819.  (See  Colombia,  United 
States  of.)  A  struggle  took  place  between 
the  conservative  partisans  of  the  old  govern- 
ment and  the  liberals,  January,  18^1,  and 
Gen.  Mosquera  (liberal)  deposed  Ospina  and 
seized  the  government,  July  18, 1861.  Mos- 
quera invited  Venezuela  and  Ecuador  to  join 
tne  confederation,  August,  1868;  Ecuador 
declined,  which  resulted  in  a  war,  which  com- 
menced November  20,  1868.  The  troops  of 
Ecuador  were  defeated,  December  6 ;  peace 
ensued,  and  Ecuador  remained  independent, 
December  80, 1868;  Mosquera  declared  him- 
self dictator,  by  a  coup  d^itat,  March  11, 
1866;  he  was  deposed  by  Santos  Acosta, 
May  28,  1867 ;  Gen.  Ponce  was  made  pro- 
visional president,  July,  1868,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Correoso,  August  29,  who  defeated 
his  opponents,  Noveml^r  12,  1868. 

New  Hampshire.  One  of  the  Eastern 
States,  and  one  of  the  original  thirteen  of 
the  American  Confederacy.  New  Hamp- 
shire was  first  visited  in  1614,  and    was 


settled  near  Portsmouth  in  1628.  It  was 
several  times  connected  with  Massachusetts 
up  to  1679,  when  it  became  a  royal  province, 
but  renewed  its  connections  with  Massachu- 
setts in  1689,  and  was  for  a  short  time 
attached  to  New  York;  finally,  in  1741,  it 
became  an  entirely  separate  province,  and  so 
remained  till  the  revolution.  New  Hamp- 
shire was  much  harassed  by  the  Indians,  and 
in  1689  a  party  of  them  sacked  Dover,  killed 
man^  of  the  whites,  and  burnt  the  town. 
No  important  action  took  place  on  the  soil 
of  this  State,  either  in  the  war  of  the  Revo- 
lution or  that  of  1812.  The  State  contributed 
greatly  to  the  cause  of  the  Union  in  the  late 
civil  war. 

New  Jersey.  One  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  and  one  of  the  original  thirteen  of  the 
American  Confederacy.  Settlements  were 
made  at  Bergen,  in  New  Jersey,  soon  after 
their  arrival  in  New  York,  by  the  Dutch, 
between  the  years  1614  and  1624.  The  whole 
of  the  region  lying  between  the  Delaware 
and  the  Hudson  was  claimed  by  them,  al- 
though the  Swedes  had  made  some  settle- 
ments in  the  western  part  of  the  same  coun- 
try. These  claims,  however,  were  disr^arded 
by  the  British;  and  in  1664,  Charles  II. 
granted  to  the  Duke  of  York  the  whole  of 
this  country,  and  in  the  same  year  the  duke 
sold  it  to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George 
Carteret,  in  honor  of  the  latter  of  whom,  a 
native  of  Jersey,  it  received  the  name  which 
it  still  bears.  The  Dutch  again  got  posses- 
sion of  it  in  1678,  but  resigned  it  on  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  in  the  following  year.  New 
Jersey  escaped  the  inroads  of  the  savage 
tribes  which  desolated  and  afilicted  most  of 
the  older  colonies;  but  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution  it  suffered  greatly,  and  was  the 
scene  of  many  important  battles,  such  as 
Trenton,  Princeton,  Millstone,  Red  Bank, 
and  Monmouth.  In  the  late  civil  war.  New 
Jersev  contributed  greatly  to  the  cause  of 
the  Union,  and  her  regiments  were  dis- 
tinguished on  many  important  battle-fields. 

New  Matter  (in  military  courts).  Should 
either  party,  in  the  course  of  their  examina- 
tion of  witnesses,  or  by  bringing  forward  new 
ones  for  that  purpose,  intrc^duce  now  matter, 
the  opposite  one  has  the  right  of  calling  other 
witnesses  to  rebut  such  new  matter.  A  prose- 
cutor, however,  cannot  be  allowed  to  bring 
forward  evidence  to  rebut  what  has  been 
elicited  by  his  own  cross-examination,  but 
must  be  confined  to  new  matter  introduced 
by  the  accused,  and  supported  by  the  exami- 
nation-in-chief of  the  accused.  The  court 
should  be  very  circumspect  to  see  and  pre- 
vent new  matter  ^m  being  introduced, 
either  in  the  prosecution  or  defense.  But 
the  accused  may  urge  in  his  defense  mitigat- 
ing circumstances,  or  examine  witnesses  as 
to  character  or  service,  and  produce  testimo- 
nials of  such  facts,  without  its  being  c6n- 
sidered  new  matter ;  and  if  an^  point  of  law 
be  raised,  or  any  matter  requiring  explana- 
tion, the  judge-advocate  may  explain;  no 
other  reply  is  admitted. 
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New  Mexico.  A  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Colorado, 
east  by  Texas,  south  by  Texas  and  Mexico, 
and  west  by  Arizona.  The  country  was  ex- 
plored by  the  Spaniards  in  1587,  and  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  viceroy  of  Mexico 
in  the  name  of  the  King  of  Spain  towards 
the  latter  part  of  that  century.  About  1680, 
the  natives,  who  were  an  industrious  people 
of  Atzec  race,  provoked  by  the  oppression  of 
their  rulers,  rose  against  them  and  succeeded 
in  driving  them  from  the  country.  The 
Spaniards,  however,  soon  regained  their  foot- 
hold, which  they  succeeded  in  maintaining 
until  1822,  when  Mexico  and  its  dependen- 
cies threw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  in  1846, 
Gen.  Kearney  captured  Santa  F^,  the  capital 
of  New  Mexico,  and  soon  after  became  master 
of  the  whole  Territory,  which  was  ceded  to 
the  United  SUtes  in  1848,  and  in  1860  or- 
ganized as  a  Territorjf.  In  1854  another 
portion  of  Mexican  territory  gained  by  pur- 
chase was  added  to  it,  and  subsequently  the 
Territory  of  Arizona  was  set  off  from  it,  and 
another  portion  added  to  Colorado.  During 
the  civil  war  New  Mexico  was  the  theatre  of 
some  desperate  and  hard- fought  battles.  On 
February  21,  1862,  a  Confederate  force  of 
Texans  about  2500  strong,  under  Gen.  Sibley, 
defeated  the  Union  forces  under  Col.  Canby 
at  Valverde,  about  10  miles  from  Fort  Crai^, 
and  captured  their  euns.  The  loss  of  his 
battenr  compelled  Col.  Canby  to  fall  back  to 
Fort  Craig,  but  the  enemy  was  so  crippled 
that  he  did  not  attempt  to  follow,  but  pro- 
ceeded to  Albuquerque  and  Santa  F^,  botn  of 
which  towns  were  evacuated  by  the  Union 
troops.  Soon  afterwards  a  force  of  400  Texans 
going  north  to  reinforce  Gen.  Sibley  were 
captured  by  Col.  Canby.  On  March  26, 
1862,  an  engagement  took  place  at  Apache 
Pass,  in  which  100  Texans  were  captured, 
between  800  and  400  killed,  and  50  wagons 
burned.  Another  engagement  took  place  on 
the  28th,  at  Pigeon's  Ranche,  25  miles  north 
of  Santa  F6,  in  which  the  Confederates  lost 
more  prisoners.  About  the  middle  of  April, 
Col.  Canby  concentrating  his  forces  attacked 
the  Texans  at  Parillo,  on  the  Kio  Grande,  and 
after  a  short  action  defeated  them  with  great 
slaughter,  and  compelled  them  to  fly  to  the 
mountains.  From  this  point  until  Ihey 
reached  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  their  retreat  was 
a  succession  of  disasters.  They  left  in  New 
Mexico  more  than  one-half  of  their  original 
number  as  killed,  wounded,  or  prisoners,  and 
every  place  which  they  abandoned  in  their 
retreat  was  immediately  occupied  by  Union 
troops. 

New  Model.  In  the  United  SUtes,  all 
cannon  made  since  1861  are  on  the  new 
model.  This  is  characterized  by  the  absence 
of  all  ornament  on  the  exterior, — the  outline 
is  made  up  of  gentle  curves  as  far  as  possi- 
ble,—on  the  inside  the  bottom  of  the  bore  is 
a  semi-ellipsoid. 

New  Orleans.  Capital  of  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  and  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
Gulf  States.    It  was  founded  in  1718  by 


Bienville,  the  governor  of  the  province  of 
Louisiana  under  the  French,  who  caused  it 
to  be  laid  out,  and  levees  built,  under  the 
direction  of  the  engineer  De  la  Tour.  On 
January  8,  1815,  was  fought  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans,  a  few  miles  below  the  city, 
between  Gkn.  Andrew  Jackson  at  the  head 
of  the  American  forces,  and  the  British  under 
Gen.  Pakenham,  ending  in  the  defeat  of  the 
latter  with  a  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  of 
nearly  8000  men.  The  American  loss  was 
but  18.  In  the  late  civil  war.  New  Orleans 
held  out  until  1862,  when  it  surrendered  to 
Uie  Union  forces.  Qen.  Butler  was  placed 
in  command,  but  on  December  16, 1862,  was 
relieved  by  Gen.  Banks. 

New  Ro88.  A  town  in  Wexford  Co., 
Southeast  Ireland,  where  Gen.  Johnston 
totally  defeated  the  insurgent  Irish  under 
Beauchamp  D.  Bagenal  fiarvey,  June  4, 
1798. 

Newry.  A  town  in  Down  Co.,  Ireland, 
which  was  reduced  to  a  ruinous  condi- 
tion in  the  rebellion  of  1641 ;  it  was  sur- 
prised by  Sir  Con.  Magenis,  but  was  retaken 
by  Lord  Conway.  After  the  restoration 
the  town  was  rebuilt.  It  was  burnt  by  the 
Duke  of  Berwick  when  flying  from  Schom- 
berg  and  the  English  army,  and  only  the 
castle  and  a  few  houses  escaped,  1689. 

Newtown-Butler.  A  town  in  Ferman- 
agh Co.,  Ireland,  where,  on  July  80,  1689, 
the  Enniskilleners  under  Gustavus  Hamil- 
ton thoroughly  defeated  the  adherents  of 
James  II.  commanded  by  Gkn.  Maccarty, 
whom  they  captured  with  his  artillery, 
arms,  and  baggage. 

New  Trial.  The  privilege  of  a  new  trial 
does  not  seem  to  be  aenied.  The  provisions 
therefore  are  borrowed  from  common  law, 
and  are  not  held,  in  either  civil  or  military 
tribunals,  to  preclude  the  accused  from 
having  a  second  trial  on  his  own  motion. 
Officers  who  sat  on  the  first  trial  should  not 
be  detailed  for  the  new  trial ;  they  have 
formed  and  expressed  opinions.  New,  or 
second  trial,  can  only  be  authorized  where 
the  sentence  adjudged  upon  the  first  trial 
has  been  disapproved.  After  a  sentence  has 
been  duly  approved  and  has  taken  effect, 
the  granting  of  a  new  trial  is  beyond  the 
power  of  a  military  commander,  or  the 
Resident. 

New  York.  One  of  the  Middle  States  of 
the  United  States,  and  one  of  the  thirteen  of 
the  original  confederation.  The  earliest 
explorations  of  New  York  by  Europeans 
were  in  1609,  by  Hendrik  Hudson,  who 
took  possession  of  the  country  on  the  river 
which  bears  his  name  for  the  Dutch,  and  by 
Champlain,  a  Frenchman,  who  explored 
Lake  Champlaiti  from  Canada.  The  Eng- 
lish, however,  claimed  the  right  of  prior 
discovery,  which  led  to  frequent  conflicts. 
The  flrst  white  settlements  were  made  in 
the  State  in  1718,  and  the  early  settlers 
suffered  greatly  from  Indian  depredations. 
In  1690,  Schenectady  was  taken  and  burned 
by  the  savages,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 
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massacred.  The  massacre  of  the  garrison 
at  Fort  William  Henry  by  the  Indians  in 
1757  will  long  be  remembered  in  the  annals 
of  New  York.  The  State  took  an  active 
part  in  the  war  of  independence,  and  was 
the  theatre  of  many  important  military 
events.  The  defeat  of  Washington  at 
Long  Island  and  at  White  Plains  in  the 
autumn  of  1776,  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne 
in  October,  1777,  and  the  taking  of  Stony 
Point  by  Wayne  in  July,  1779,  are  the  most 
important  actions  that  took  place  here  dur- 
ing the  Revolutionary  contest.  The  san- 
guinary naval  battle  of  Lake  Ohamplain 
in  the  war  of  1812,  in  which  McDonough 
defeated  the  British  after  a  hard-fought 
action,  and  several  other  minor  engage- 
ments, took  place  within  the  limits  of  New 
York  in  the  last  struggle  with  Great  Britain. 
During  the  civil  war  New  York  took  an 
active  and  prominent  part  in  aiding  the 

fovemment  in  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
ellion ;  her  quotas  of  troops  were  promptly 
filled,  $40,000,000  being  paid  in  bounties  to 
her  volunteers. 

New  York.  The  chief  commercial  city  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  most  populous,  is 
situated  at  the  southern  extremitv  of  Man- 
hattan Island,  at  the  junction  of  the  Hud- 
son River  and  the  extension  of  Lone  Island 
Sound,  known  as  the  Bast  River,  about  18 
miles  ftt>m  the  Atlantic.  It  was  founded  in 
1618  by  Dutch  traders,  who  built  two  trad- 
ing forts  and  four  houses  on  Manhattan 
Isknd,  and  called  the  settlement  New  Am- 
sterdam. It  was  taken  by  the  English  in 
1664,  and  its  name  changed  to  New  York 
in  honor  of  the  Duke  of  York,  brother  of 
Charles  II.  Nine  years  later  it  was  recap- 
tured by  the  Dutch,  and  its  name  changed 
to  New  Orange  in  honor  of  the  prince  of 
that  title ;  but  in  February,  1674,  the  Eng- 
lish obtained  possession  of  it  bv  treaty,  and 
restored  the  name  which  they  had  formerly 
given  it.  During  the  Revolutionary  war 
New  York  was  occupied  by  the  Enelish 
troops  after  the  battle  of  Long  Island, 
and  was  evacuated  by  them  November  26, 
1788.  In  the  civil  war  the  city  was  among 
the  first  in  manifesting  its  loyal  disposition, 
and  furnished  over  116,000  men  in  support 
of  the  Union  cause. 

New  Zealand.  A  group  of  islands  Iving 
in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  discovered  by 
Tasman  in  1642.  The  right  of  Great  Brit- 
ain to  New  Zealand  was  recogniased  in  1814. 
An  insurrection  of  the  natives  ^Maoris)  took 
place  in  March,  1860;  several  indecisive  ac- 
tions took  place  between  the  natives  and  the 
militia,  March  14-28,  1860;  war  broke  out 
at  Taranaki,  and  the  British  were  repulsed 
with  loss  on  June  80;  Gen.  Pratt  defeated 
the  Maoris  at  Mahoetahi,  and  destroyed 
their  fortified  places  November  6.  The  Ma- 
oris were  defeated  December  29,  1860,  Jan- 
uary 28,  February  24,  March  16-18,  1861 ; 
the  natives  surrendered  March  19,  1861. 
The  Maoris  again  resorted  to  war  in  May, 
1868 ;  Gen.  Cameron  defeated  them  at  Ran- 


gariri  November  20 ;  and  forced  the  Maori 
king  to  capitulate  December  9,  1868.  The 
British  were  repulsed  at  Galepa  (the  gate 
pah)  with  loss  of  officers  and  men,  April  29, 
1864.  The  Maoris  were  again  severely  de- 
feated January  25  and  February  25, 1864. 
The  Maoris  continued  in  a  state  of  insur- 
rection, but  were  finally  overcome  in  1865. 

Nex  Percys  Indians  (<*pierced  noses"). 
A  tribe  of  aborigines  of  the  Sahaptin  familv, 
who  were  locatal  on  a  reservation  in  North- 
ern Idaho.  In  1877  thev  broke  into  open 
hostilities  against  the  whites,  and  after  a 
sanguinary  struggle  under  their  chief  Jo- 
seph they  were  at  length  captured  by  Gen. 
Miles  and  transported  to  Indian  Territory. 
Some  few  escaped  to  the  British  possessions, 
where  they  still  remain. 

Niagara.  Chief  town  of  Lincoln  County, 
in  the  Canadian  province  of  Ontario,  on 
Lake  Ontario.  It  was  burnt  down  in  De- 
cember, 1818,  by  the  American  general  Me- 
Clure  on  his  retreat ;  it  was  afterwards  re- 
built. 

Niagara,  Battle  of.    See  Lxtitdt's  Lanc. 

Nic«a  (anc.  NictEensis,  NieensU).  For- 
merly one  of  the  most  celebrated  cities  of 
Asia,  stood  on  the  eastern  side  of  Lake  As- 
cania  (now  I»nik)f  in  Bithynia.  At  the 
battle  of  Nice,  194,  the  emperor  Severus  de- 
feated his  rival,  Niger,  who  was  again  de- 
feated at  Issus,  and  soon  after  taken  prisoner 
and  put  to  death.  Under  the  later  emperors 
of  the  East,  Nicoa  long  served  as  a  bulwark 
of  Constantinople  against  the  Arabs  and 
Turks  ;  it  was  taken  by  the  Seljuks  in  1078, 
and  became  the  capital  of  the  sultan  Soli- 
man  ;  it  was  retaken  by  the  first  Crusaders 
in  1097.  After  the  taking  of  Constantino- 
ple by  the  Venetians  and  the  Franks,  and 
the  foundation  of  the  Latin  empire  there  in 
1204,  the  Greek  emperor,  Th^orua  Las- 
cans,  made  Nicasa  the  capital  of  a  separate 
kingdom,  in  which  his  followers  maintained 
themselves  with  various  success  against  the 
Latins  of  Constantinople  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Seljuks  of  Iconium  on  the  other, 
and  in  1261  regained  Constantinople.  At 
length,  in  1880,  Nic»a-was  finally  taken  bj 
Orchan,  the  son  of  the  founder  of  the  Otto- 
man empire,  Othman. 

Nicsea.  A  fortress  of  the  Epicnemidian 
Locrians  on  the  sea,  near  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylsB,  which  it  commanded.  From  its 
important  position  it  is  often  mentioned  in 
the  wars  of  Ghreece  with  Macedonia  and  with 
the  Romans.  In  the  former  its  betrayal  to 
Philip  by  the  Thracian  dynast  Phalascus  led 
to  the  termination  of  the  Sacred  war,  846 
B.O. ;  and  after  various  changes  it  is  found 
at  the  time  of  the  wars  with  Rome  in  the 
hands  of  the  ^tolians. 

Nicaragua,  Republic  of.  Formerly  a 
State  in  the  Central  American  Confedera- 
tion, fh)m  which  it  withdrew  in  1852.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  country  are  Indians  and 
mestizoes^  with  a  scattering  of  a  few  whites 
and  negroes.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  many 
revolutions  for  the  last  thirty-five  years. 
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Nice  (It.  Aksa,  anc.  Niccea).  Chief  town 
aince  1860  of  the  department  of  the  Maritime 
Alps,  France,  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Paglione,  100  miles  south-southwest  from 
Tunn.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  colony  from 
Massilia,  now  Marseilles,  and  formed  part 
of  the  Boman  empire.  It  first  became  im- 
portant as  a  stronghold  of  the  Christian 
religion,  which  was  preached  there  by  Na- 
saritts  at  an  early  period.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  subject  to  Genoa,  and  suffered 
from  the  frequent  wars,  being  taken  and  re- 
taken by  the  Imperialists  and  French.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Austrians  under  Melas, 
1800;  seized  and  annexed  to  France,  1792; 
restored  to  Sardinia  in  1814 ;  again  annexed 
to  France  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  March 
24,  1860.  The  French  troops  entered  April 
1,  and  definite  possession  was  taken  June  14 
following.  Garibaldi  protested  vehemently 
against  this  annexation.  The  town  of  Nice 
is  remarkable  as  the  birthplace  of  Mass^na, 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  Napoleon's  gen- 
erals. 

Nicomedia  (now  ruins  at  Ixmid,  or  Jxnik- 
mid).  A  celebrated  ciij  in  Asia  Minor, 
capital  of  Bithynia,  built  by  King  Nico- 
medes  I.,  264  B.C.,  at  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  Sinus  Astaoenus  (now  Oulf  of  Izmid). 
Like  its  neighbor  and  rival  Nicsea,  it  oc- 
cupied an  important  place  in  the  wars 
against  the  Turks;  it  is  memorable  in 
history  as  the  scene  of  Hannibal's  death. 
It  surrendered  to  the  Seljukian  Turks,  1078, 
and  to  Orohan  and  the  Ottoman  Turks  in 
1888. 

Nicopolia,  or  Nikopoli.  A  town  of  Tur- 
key in  Europe,  in  Bulgaria,  situated  on 
the  Danube.  The  Hungarians  under  Sigis- 
mund  were  defeated  here  in  1896  by  the 
Turks. 

Nicoaia,  or  Lefkoaia.  The  capital  of 
Cyprus,  stands  near  the  centre  of  the  island, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Pedia.  In  1570  it 
was  stormed  by  the  Turks,  who  on  that  oc- 
casion put  to  the  sword  about  20,000  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Niemen,  or  Memel.  A  large  river  of 
Lithuania,  which  rises  a  few  miles  south  of 
Minsk.  Napoleon  I.  and  Alexander  of 
Kussia  held  an  interview  on  the  waters  of 
this  river  in  1807. 

Nieuport.  A  fortified  town  of  Belgium, 
in  the  province  of  West  Flanders,  11  miles 
southwest  from  Ostend.  This  place  has  often 
been  besieged  and  taken  and  retaken  by  the 
French  and  English. 

Nigher  (Ind.),  Any  fortified  city  meas- 
uring at  least  8  coss,  or  8  English  miles,  in 
length  and  breadth. 

Night-firing.  When  a  fixed  object  is  to 
be  fired  at  by  night,  the  piece  should  be  di- 
rected during  the  day,  and  two  narrow  and 
well-dressed  strips  of  wood  (to  prevent  injury 
to  the  strips  from  the  recoil,  tney  should  be 
nailed  at  such  a  distance  from  the  carriage 
that  the  space  can  be  filled  up  with  a  strip 
that  can  be  removed  before  firing)  laid  on 
the  inside  of  the  wheels,  and  two  others  out- 


side of  the  trail  of  a  siege  carriage,  and 
nailed  or  screwed  to  the  putform.  In  case 
of  a  barbette  carriage,  the  traverse  wheels 
should  be  chocked  m  the  proper  position. 
To  preserve  the  elevation,  measure  the  height 
of  tne  elevating-screw  above  its  box,  or  take 
the  measure  between  a  point  on  the  gun  and 
another  on  the  stock ;  cut  a  stick  to  this 
length  and  adjust  the  gun  on  it  at  each  fire. 
Direction  of  fire  may  be  secured  at  night 
with  mortars  by  nailing  or  screwing  two 
boards  to  the  platform  outside  of  the  cheeks, 
and  the  elevation  by  drawing  a  line  across 
one  of  the  trunnions,  or  by  inserting  a 
wedge-shaped  block  of  the  proper  inclination 
below  the  mortar  and  the  front  transom  or 
step.  Night-firing  with  guns  should  be 
limited  to  a  small  number  of  rounds,  as  it 
consumes  ammunition  to  little  advantage. 

Night-aignaling.  An  important  branch 
of  signaling.  It  may  be  effected  in  various 
ways.  In  ordinary  service  two  torches  are 
used, — one  on  the  ground  and  the  other  at- 
tached to  a  staff,  which  is  used  preciselv  as 
the  flag  for  day  signals.  Lanterns  held  in 
the  hands  can  also  be  used.  For  long  dis- 
tances and  when  stations  cannot  be  seen  on 
account  of  intervening  obstacles,  such  as 
woods,  signal-rockets,  candle-bombs,  and 
other  pvrotechnic  devices  are  used. 

NihiUata.  The  name  given  to  a  political 
party  in  Russia.  Beyond  the  extinction  of 
imperialism  it  is  difficult  to  give  their  creed. 

Nijni-Novgorod,  or  Nijnei-Novgorod 
(Lower  Novgorod).  A  fortified  town  and 
the  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same 
name  in  Russia.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  and 
was  founded  in  1221  by  Prince  Yury  Yse- 
volodovitch  as  a  stronghold  against  the  in- 
vasions of  the  Bulgarians  and  the  Mordva. 
It  was  devastated  on  several  occasions  hj 
the  Tartars ;  and  in  1612,  during  the  civil 
dissensions  in  Russia,  when  it  was  on  the 
point  of  falling  a  prev  to  Poland,  Minin, 
the  famous  butcher  of  Kijni-Novgorod,  col- 
lected an  armed  force  here,  which,  under 
Prince  Pojarsky,  drove  the  invaders  from 
the  capital. 

Nikolaburg,  or  Mikulov.  A  town  of  Aus- 
tria, in  the  south  of  Moravia,  27  miles  south 
of  Brunn.  Here  were  signed,  July  26, 1866, 
the  preliminaries  of  a  peace  between  Austria 
and  Prussia. 

Nile,  The.  A  river  of  Northeastern 
Africa,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful,  most 
interesting,  and  most  celebrated  rivers  on 
our  globe.  Near  Rosetta,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  a  naval  battle  took  place,  August 
1,  1798,  between  the  Toulon  and  British 
fleets,  the  latter  commanded  bv  Lord  (then 
Sir  Horatio)  Nelson.  Nine  of  the  French 
line-of-battle  ships  were  taken,  two  were 
burnt,  and  two  escaped.  The  French  ship 
L'Orient  with  Admiral  Brueys  and  1000 
men  on  board,  blew  up,  and  only  70  or  80 
escaped.  This  engagement  is  also  called  the 
battle  of  Aboukir. 

Nimeguen,  or  Nymwegen.  The  Novio^ 
magum  of  the  Romans,  ^led  by  Tacitus 
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Batavorum  oppidum^  and  in  the  Middle 
Ages  Numaga^  is  the  principal  city  of  the 
district  of  the  same  name,  or  the  Betuwe,  in 
Holland,  province  of  Guelderland.  Nime- 
guen  is  celebrated  for  the  great  peace  congress 
of  the  European  powers  which  was  held  here, 
and,  August  10,  1678,  concluded  a  treaty 
between  Spain  and  France  on  September  17, 
between  France  and  the  United  Nether- 
lands, and  between  the  German  empire  and 
France,  and  the  same  empire  and  Sweden, 
February  6,  1679.  The  French  were  suc- 
cessful against  the  British  under  the  Dulce 
of  York  before  Nimeguen,  October  28, 1794 ; 
but  were  defeated  by  them  November  8. 

Nimes,  or  Nismes  (anc.  Nevnausiu),  A 
city  of  France,  and  the  chief  town  of  the 
department  of  the  Gard,  80  miles  northeast 
from  Montpellier.  Previously  to  the  Roman 
invasion,  it  (supposed  to  have  been  founded 
by  a  colonv  from  Massilia)  was  the  chief  city 
of  the  VolcsB  Arecomici.  It  surrendered  to 
the  rule  of  the  Visigoths  between  465  and 
685,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  the  Franks ; 
subseauently,  it  became  a  possession  of  Ara- 
gon ;  out  was  finally  restored  to  France  in 
1259  by  the  treaty  of  Corbeil.  In  1791  and 
1815,  blood V  religious  and  political  reactions 
took  place  here.  The  treaty  termed  the  Pa- 
cification of  Nimes  (July  14,  1629)  gave  re- 
ligious toleration  for  a  time  to  the  Hugue- 
nots. 

Nimrtid,  or  Nimroud.  The  Arab  name 
of  the  great  mound  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Tigris,  near  Mosul,  supposed  to  represent 
the  Assyrian  city  of  Calah,  which  was  de- 
stroyed at  the  final  conquest  of  Assyria  by 
the  Medes  and  Babylonians. 

Nineveh.  The  greatest  citv  in  Assyria 
and  for  some  time  the  capital  of  the  country, 
was  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Tigris  at  its  junction  with  the  stream  of  the 
Khosr.  The  walls  of  Nineveh  are  described 
as  about  55  miles  in  circumference,  100  feet 
high,  and  thick  enough  to  allow  three 
chariots  to  pass  each  otner  on  them ;  with 
1600  towers,  200  feet  in  height  The  citv  is 
said  to  have  been  entirely  destroyed  by  fire, 
when  it  was  taken  by  the  Medes  and  Baby- 
lonians, about  606  B.C. 

Ninians,  St.  A  town  and  parish  of  Scot- 
land, in  Stirlingshire,  about  a  mile  south 
from  Stirling.  Several  battles  have  been 
fought  in  this  parish.  The  first  was  between 
the  Scottish  followers  of  Wallace  and  the 
English,  who  were  defeated,  the  second  was 
the  famous  battle  of  Bannockburn,  and  the 
third  was  that  in  which  James  III.  of  Scot- 
land was  defeated  and  slain  by  his  rebellious 
nobles. 

Nipple.  Any  small  projection  in  which 
there  is  an  orifice  for  discharging  a  fiuid,  or 
for  other  purposes,  as  the  nipple  of  a  percus- 
sion-lock, or  that  part  on  wnich  the  cap  is 
put  to  be  fired. 

Niquibs  (hid.).  Men  whose  military 
functions  among  the  Sepoys  correspond  with 
those  of  corporals  in  other  services. 

Nisbet,    or    Nesbit    (Northumberland, 


Here  a  battle  was  fought  between 
the~]£nglish  and  Scotch  armies,  the  latter 
greatly  disproportioned  in  strength  to  the 
former.  Several  thousands  of  the  Scots  were 
slain  upon  the  field  and  in  the  pursuit,  May 
7,1402. 

Nishapoor,  or  Nishapor.  A  town  of 
Persia,  province  of  Khorassan.  The  town 
i9  said  to  be  very  ancient,  and  to  have  existed 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  by  whom 
it  was  destroyed.  In  1269  it  was  sacked  by 
the  Tartars,  again  by  Ihengiz-kban,  and  in 
1749  by  Nadir  Shah,  from  which  last  calam- 
ity it  has  never  recovered. 

Nisibia.  The  capital  of  ancient  Mygdonia, 
the  northeastern  part  of  Mesopotamia.  It 
was  a  place  of  great  importance  as  a  military 

e>st,  was  twice  taken  by  the  Romans  (under 
ucuUus  and  Traian),  and  again  given  up 
by  them  to  the  Armenians;  but  being  a 
third  time  taken  by  Lucius  Verus  in  165,  it 
remained  the  chief  bulwark  of  the  Roman 
empire  against  the  Persians,  till  it  was  sur- 
rendered to  them  by  Jovian  after  the  death 
of  Julian  in  868. 

Niaaa,  or  Niah.  A  well-fortified  town  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  in  the  province  of  Servia, 
about  120  miles  southeast  from  Belgrade. 
It  commands  the  communication  between 
the  provinces  of  Servia,  Bulgaria,  and  Rou- 
melia.  It  was  taken  by  Amurath  II.  in 
1889,  and  again  by  the  Austrians  in  1787. 

Nithing.    A  coward  or  poltroon. 

Nitre.  Potassium  nitrate  or  saltpetre,  the 
most  important  in^^redient  of  gunpowder. 
It  is  obtained  principally  from  the  East  In- 
dies. It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Ameri- 
can government  to  keep  large  quantities  in 
store.    See  Saltpbtrx. 

Nitro-cellulose.    See  Gun-cotton. 

Nitro-glycerine.  Is  a  light,  yellow,  oily 
liquid,  inodorous,  with  a  sweet,  pungent, 
aromatic  taste.  It  received  its  name  from 
Sobrero,  a  chemist,  who  in  1847  discovered 
that  glycerine  when  treated  with  nitric  acid 
was  converted  into  a  highly-explosive  sub- 
stance. This  liquid  appears  to  have  been 
almost  forgotten  by  cheihists  until  in  1864 
Nobel,  a  Swedish  engineer,  succeeded  in  ap- 
plying it  to  a  very  important  branch  of  his 
art,  namely,  blasting.  It  is  now  prepared 
by  introducing  glycerine  into  a  mixture  of 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  the  whole  being 
kept  at  a  temperature  below  freezinp^-point. 
When  unoongealed  this  preparation  ex- 
plodes by  concussion,  and  is  therefore  unfit 
for  transportation,  and  very  dangerous  to 
handle  wnile  in  that  state.  The  chief  ad- 
vantag^e  for  mining  purposes  which  nitro- 
glycerine possesses  is,  that  it  requires  a 
much  smaller  hole  or  chamber  than  gun- 
powder does,  the  strength  of  the  latter  Ming 
scarcely  one-tenth  of  the  former.  Hence 
the  miner's  work,  which,  according  to  the 
hardness  of  the  rock,  represents  from  five 
to  twenty  times  the  price  of  the  gunpowder 
used,  is  so  short  that  the  cost  of  blasting  is 
often  reduced  50  per  cent.  The  process  is 
'  very  easy :  if  the  chamber  of  a  mine  presents 
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flflsures  it  must  first  be  lined  with  clay,  to 
make  it  water-tight;  this  done,  the  nitro- 
glycerine is  poured  in,  and  water  after  it, 
which,  being  the  lighter  liquid,  remains  at 
the  top.  A  slow-match,  with  a  well-charged 
percussion-cap  at  one  end,  is  then  introduced 
into  the  nitro-elycerine.  The  mine  may 
then  be  sprung  by  lighting  the  match,  there 
being  no  need  of  tamping.  Submarine 
mines  may  be  sprung  by  electricity.  In 
this  manner  the  obstructions  of  Hell  Gktte, 
N.  Y.,  were  removed  by  Gen.  Newton,  one 
of  the  greatest  engineering  feats  of  the  time. 
On  account  of  its  liability  to  spontaneous 
explosion,  the  great  danger  in  handling  it, 
and  its  liability  to  decomposition,  nitro- 
elycerine  is  now  almost  entirely  superseded 
for  ordinary  mining  purposes  by  dynamite. 

Nitroleum.  Nitro-glycerine;  a  name 
given  it  by  ShafTner,  an  American  pat- 
entee of  high  explosives. 

Nitro-mannite.    See  Mankits,  Nitro-. 

Nive.  A  river  in  the  southwest  of  France, 
the  scene  of  an  important  battle,  December, 
1818.  After  Wellington  had  forced  Marshal 
Sault  to  fall  back  on  Bay  on  ne  ft-om  the  Pyr- 
ennes,  the  former  determined  to  cross  the 
Nive  in  order  to  place  the  right  of  his  own 
army  upon  the  Adour,  with  the  double  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  communication  with 
the  interior  of  France,  and  cutting  off  the 
enemy's  means  of  obtaining  supplies.  The 
brunt  of  this  enterprise  fell  upon  the  right 
division  of  Wellington's  army  under  Lord 
Hill,  a  good  deal  of  work,  however,  being 
done  by  the  left  division  under  Sir  John 
Hope.  'Hill's  success  was  complete,  and  af- 
ter five  days'  flehtinff  (December  9-18),  the 
passage  of  the  Nive  had  been  effected,  with 
the  loss  on  the  part  of  the  British  of  650 
killed  and  8459  wounded. 

Nivelle.  A  small  river  which  rises  in 
Spain,  and,  after  a  short  course,  falls  into 
tne  Bay  of  Biscay  at  St.  Jean-de-Luz,  in 
the  French  department  of  the  Lower  Pyre- 
nees, near  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
crossed  the  river  in  1812,  after  carrying  the 
French  posts. 

Nisam's  Dominions,  or  Hyderabad.  An 
extensive  territory  in  the  interior  of  South- 
em  India,  lyin^  to  the  northwest  of  the 
Presidencv  of  Madras.  In  1687  the  terri- 
tory now  known  as  the  Nizam's  Dominions, 
became  a  province  of  the  Mogul  empire ;  but 
in  1719  the  governor  or  viceroy  of  the  Dec- 
can,  Azoph  Jah,  made  himself  independent, 
and  took  the  title  of  Nizam-ooUMoolk  (Reg- 
ulator of  the  Stote).  After  his  death,  in 
1748,  two  claimants  appeared  for  the  throne, 
— his  son  Nazir  Jung,  and  his  grandson 
Mirzapha  Jung.  The  cause  of  the  former 
was  espoused  by  the  East  India  Company, 
and  that  of  the  latter  by  a  party  of  French 
adventurers  under  Oen.  Dupleix.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  period  of  strife  and  anarchy.  In 
1761,  Nizam  Ali  obtained  the  supreme  power, 
and  after  some  vacillation  signed  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  the  English  in  1768.  He  aided 
tikem  in  the  war  with  Tippoo  Sahib,  sultan  of 


Mysore,  and  at  the  termination  of  that  war, 
in  1799,  a  new  treaty  was  formed,  by  which, 
in  return  for  certain  territorial  concessions, 
the  East  India  company  bound  itself  to  main- 
tain a  subsidiary  force  of  8000  men  for  the 
defense  of  the  Nizam's  dominions.  The  Ni- 
zam or  ruler,  Aftul-uUDowlah^  remained 
faithfiil  to  the  British  during  the  mutiny  of 
1857-68. 

Nizza*Montferrato.  A  town  of  northern 
Italy,  province  of  Alessandria,  on  the  Belbo. 
It  was  a  strongly-fortified  place  during  the 
Middle  Ages,  was  besieged  unsuccessfully 
for  forty  days  by  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  af- 
terwards suffered  severely  from  the  Spanish 
and  French  armies. 

Noblesse  Miliuire  (Fr.),  Military  no- 
bility. Although  most  of  the  orders  may  be 
considered  as  appendages  which  confer  a 
species  of  military  nobility,  especially  that 
of  the  British  '*  Garter,"  which  was  insti- 
tuted by  King  Edward  III.  on  January  19, 
1844,  yet  the  British  cannot  be  strictly  said 
to  have  amon^  them  that  species  of  military 
nobility  or  distinction  that  was  peculiarly 
known  in  France  under  the  immediate  title 
of  noblesse  militaire.  In  order  to  reward 
military  merit,  an  edict  was  issued  by  the 
French  court  at  Fontainebleau,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1750,  and  enregistered  on  the  25th  of 
the  same  month  by  the  Parliament  of  Paris, 
whereby  a  noblesse  militaire^  or  military  no- 
bility, was  created ;  the  acquisition  of  which 
depended  wholly  upon  martial  character, 
but  did  not  require  any  letters,  patent  for 
the  purpose  of  ennobling  the  individual.  By 
the  first  article  of  this  perpetual  and  irre- 
vocable edict,  as  it  was  then  stated,  it  was 
decreed  that  no  person  serving  in  the  ca- 
pacity and  quality  of  ofiScer  in  any  of  the 
king's  troops,  should  be  liable  to  the  land-  or 
polUtax,  so  long  as  he  continued  in  that  sit- 
uation. (2)  That  by  virtue  of  this  edict, 
and  from  the  date  thereof,  all  general  offi- 
cers, not  being  otherwise  ennobl^,  but  being 
actually  and  bona  fide  in  the  service,  should 
be  considered  as  noble,  and  remain  so,  to- 
gether with  their  children,  born  or  to  be 
born  in  lawfiil  wedlock.  (8)  That  in  future 
the  rank  of  general  officer  should  of  itself  be 
sufficient  to  confer  the  fiill  right  of  nobility 
upon  all  those  who  should  arrive  at  that  de- 
gree of  military  promotion ;  and  that  their 
heirs  and  successors,  as  well  as  their  chil- 
dren, actually  born  and  lawfully  begotten, 
should  be  entitled  to  the  same  distinction ; 
and  that  all  general  officers  should  enjoy  all 
the  rights  and  privile|^es  of  nobility  from  the 
date  of  their  commissions.  In  Articles  IV., 
v.,  VI.,  and  VII.,  it  was  specifically  pro- 
vided upon  what  conditions  those  officers, 
who  were  not  noble,  and  were  inferior  in 
rank  to  that  of  mar^hal-de-camp,  but  who 
had  been  chevaliers  or  knights  of  the  royal 
and  military  order  of  St.  Louis,  and  who 
should  retire  from  the  service  after  having 
been  in  the  army  during  thirty  years  without 
intremission,  were  to  l^  exempted  fVom  the 
payment  of  the  land-  and  poll-tax,  and  how 
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the  same  privileges  were  to'  be  transferred 
to  their  sons,  provided  they  were  in  the  ser- 
vice. Bt  Article  VIII.  it' was  enacted,  that 
those  officers  who  had  risen  to  the  rank  of 
captain,  and  were  chevaliers  or  knights  of 
the  order  of  St.  Louis,  but  who  were  disabled 
by  wounds,  or  diseases  contracted  in  the  ser- 
vice, should  not  be  obliged  to  fill  up  the  period 
of  thirtvyears  as  prescribed  by  the  recited  ar- 
ticles. By  Article  IX.  it  was  provided  that 
when  any  officer,  not  under  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain, died  in  the  actual  exercise  of  the  func- 
tions or  bearing  the  commission  of  captain, 
the  services  he  had  already  rendered  snould 
be  of  use  to  his  sons,  lawfully  begotten,  who 
were  either  in  the  service  or  were  intended 
for  it.  It  was  specified  in  Articles  X.  and 
XI.  that  every  officer  born  in  wedlock,  whose 
father  and  grandfather  had  been  exempted 
from  the  land-  or  poll-tax,  should  be  noble 
in  his  own  right,  provided  he  got  created  a 
chevalier  or  knight  of  St.  Louis,  had  served 
the  prescribed  period,  or  was  entitled  to  the 
exemption  mentioned  in  Article  VIII. ;  that 
if  he  should  die  in  the  service,  he  would  be 
considered  as  having  acquired  the  rank  of 
nobility,  and  that  the  title  so  obtained  should 
descend,  as  a  matter  of  right,  to  the  children, 
lawfully  begotten,  of  such  officers  as  had 
acquired  it.  It  further  specified,  that  even 
those  who  should  have  been  born  previous 
to  their  fathers  bein^  ennobled,  were  en- 
titled to  the  same  privilege.  Article  XII. 
pointed  out  the  method  by  which  proofs  of 
military  nobility  were  to  be  exhibited  in 
conformity  to  the  then  existing  edict.  Ar- 
ticles XIII.  and  XIV.  provided  for  those 
officers,  who  were  actually  in  the  service  at 
the  promulgation  of  the  edict,  in  proportion 
as  the  prescribed  periods  were  filled  up. 
This  provision  related  wholly  to  the  personal 
services  of  officers;  as  no  proof  was  ac- 
knowledged relative  to  services  done  by  their 
fathers  or  grandfathers,  who  might  have  re- 
tired from  the  army,  or  have  cRed  prior  to 
the  publication  of  the  edict.  The  XVth  or 
last  Article  was  a  sort  of  roister,  in  which 
were  preserved  the  different  titles  that  en- 
abled individuals  to  lay  claim  to  military 
nobility.  The  whole  of  this  edict  may  be 
seen,  page  206,  in  the  8d  volume  *'  Des  Sie- 
mens Militaires."  The  French  emperor 
Bonaparte  instituted  an  order  of  nobility 
called  the  '*  Legion  of  Honor,"  thtf  political 
influence  of  which  appears  to  be  greater 
than  any  order  ever  established,  even  than 
that  of  the  Jesuits.  He  also  adopted  the 
ancient  military  title  of  duke,  which  was 
conferred  only  on  men  who  had  merited  re- 
nown by  their  military  greatness.  The  title 
of  count  was  also  established,  and  all  the 
members  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  held  a  rank 
corresponding  with  the  knights  of  feudal 
institution.  Private  soldiers  and  tradesmen , 
for  acts  of  public  virtue,  have  been  created 
members  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

Noblesse  Oblige.  A  French  phrase, — 
rank  has  its  obligations. 

Nocera  dei  Pagani  (anc.  Nuceria  Alfa^ 


tema) .  A  town  of  Southern  Italy,  provi nee 
and  8  miles  northwest  of  Salerno.  During 
the  second  Samnite  war  (815  B.C.)  the  Nu- 
cerians,  who  were  on  firiendly  terms  with  the 
Romans,  were  induced  to  abandon  their  al- 
liance and  make  common  cause  with  the 
Samnites,  for  which  they  were  punished  in 
808  by  the  Roman  consul  Fabius,  who  in- 
vaded their  territory,  laid  siege  to  their  city, 
and  compelled  them  to  unqualified  submis- 
sion. In  the  second  Punic  war  the  city  was 
bes^ged  by  Hannibal,  and  after  a  vigorous 
resistance  was  compelled  by  famine  to  sur- 
render; it  was  given  up  to  plunder  and 
totally  destroyed,  while  the  surviving  inhab- 
itants took  refiige  in  the  other  cities  of  Cam- 
pania. It  again  became  a  flourishing  town^ 
and  its  territory  was  ravaged  in  the  Social 
war,  90  B.C.  The  decisive  battle  between 
Narses  and  Teias,  which  put  an  end  to  the 
Gothic  monarchy  in  Italy  (588  a.d.^,  was 
fought  in  its  neighborhood.  Its  modem  ap- 
pellation is  derived  from  the  circumstance 
that  in  the  18th  century  a  body  of  Saracens 
were  established  there  by  the  emperor  Fred- 
erick II. 

Nogent-le-Rotrou.  A  parish  and  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Eure 
and  Loire,  88  miles  southwest  from  Chartres. 
Taken  by  the  English  in  1428. 

Nola.  A  city  of  Italy,  province  of  Terra 
di  Lavoro,  14  miles  east-northeast  of  Naples. 
The  ancient  Nola  was  founded  by  the  Au- 
sonians,  but  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Tyrrheni  (Etruscans).  In  827  B.a  it 
was  sufficiently  powerful  to  send  2000  soldiers 
to  the  assistance  of  Neapolis.  In  818  the 
town  was  taken  by  the  Romans.  It  remained 
faithful  to  the  Romans  even  after  the  battle 
of  Canned,  when  the  other  Campanian  towns 
revolted  to  Hannibal;  and  in  consequence 
retained  its  own  constitution  as  an  ally  of 
the  Romans.  In  the  Social  war  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  confederates,  and  when  taken 
by  Sulla  it  was  burnt  to  the  ground  by  the 
Samnite  garrison. 

Nolan's    Range-finder.       See    R:A.iros- 

FINDER. 

Nolle  Prosequi  (Praeiice).  An  entry 
made  on  the  record  of  courts-martial,  by 
which  the  prosecutor  or  plaintiff  declares 
that  he  will  proceed  no  further.  The  effect 
of  a  nolle  proaequif  when  obtained,  is  to  put 
the  defendant  without  day,  but  it  does  not 
operate  as  an  acquittal ;  for  he  may  be  after- 
wards re-indictea,  and  even  upon  the  same 
indictment  fresh  process  may  be  awarded. 

Nomenclature.  Technical  designation. 
For  nomenclature  of  ordnance,  see  appro- 
priate headings  in  this  work. 

Nominal.  By  name,  hence  tunninal  call, 
which  corresponds  with  the  French  appel 
nominatif;  and,  in  a  military  sense,  with 
our  roll-call. 

Non-combatant.  Any  person  connected 
with  an  army,  or  within  the  lines  of  an  army, 
who  does  not  make  it  his  business  to  fight, 
as  any  one  of  the  medical  officers  and  their 
assistants,  chaplains,  and  others,  also  any  «f 
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the  citizens  of  a  place  occupied  by  an  army ; 
also,  any  one  holding  a  similar  position  with 
respect  to  the  navy. 

Non-commiasioned  Officers  (Fr.  soiis-' 
officers.^  Qet,  unter-offizieren).  Are  the  sub- 
ordinate officers  of  the  general  staff,  regi- 
ments, and  companies  who  are  appointed, 
not  by  commission,  but  by  the  secretary  of 
war  or  commanding  officers  of  regiments; 
and  they  are  usually  selected  on  account  of 
good  conduct  or  superior  abilities. 

Non-effectiye.  Signifies  men  not  fit  or 
available  for  duty,  in  contradistinction  to 
effective  (which  see). 

Noose.  A  running  knot,  which  binds 
the  closer  the  more  it  is  drawn. 

Nootkas,  or  Ahts.  The  generic  name  of 
the  Indians  residing  on  Vancouver  Island 
and  the  shore  of  the  mainland  along  the 
sound  of  the  same  name.  They  are  sub- 
divided into  many  tribes  and  number  about 
14,000,  some  of  whom  are  partially  civilized. 

Nora.  A  mountain  fortress  of  Cappadocia, 
on  the  borders  of  Lycaonia,  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Taurus,  noted  for  the  sie^e  sus- 
tained in  it  b^  Eumenes  against  Antigonus 
for  a  whole  winter. 

Norba,  or  Norbanus  (now  Norma),  A 
strongly  fortified  town  in  Latium,  on  the 
slope  of  the  Volscian  Mountains,  and  near 
the  sources  of  the  Nympheus,  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Latin  ana  subsequently  to  the 
Vobcian  league.  The  Bomans  founded  a 
colony  at  Norba  in  492  B.C.  It  espoused  the 
cause  of  Marius  in  the  civil  war,  and  was 
destroyed  by  fire  by  its  own  inhabitants 
when  It  was  taken  by  one  of  Sulla's  generals. 

Nordlingen.  A  walled  town  of  Bavaria, 
in  the  circle  of  Swabia,  48  miles  southwest 
from  Nuremberg.  Here  the  Swedes  under 
Count  Horn  were  defeated  by  the  Austrians, 
August  27,  1684;  and  the  Austrians  and 
allies  by  Turenne  in  1645. 

Noreia(no  w  Neumarkty  in  St^ria,  Austria^. 
Tho  ancient  capital  of  the  Taunsci,  or  Norici, 
in  Noricum.  It  was  situated  in  the  centre 
of  Noricum,  a  little  south  of  the  river  Mu- 
rius,  and  on  the  road  ft'om  Yirunum  to  Ovi- 
laba.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  place  where 
Carbo  was  defeated  by  tho  GimDri,  118  B.C. 
It  was  besi^ed  by  the  Boii  in  the  time  of 
Julius  Casar. 

Norfolk.  A  city  and  capital  of  Norfolk 
Co.,  Ya.,  on  the  Elizabeth  Kiver,  an  arm  of 
Chesapeake  Bay,  about  18  miles  from  Fortress 
Monroe,  has  a  fine  harbor,  safe,  commodious, 
and  of  sufficient  depth  to  admit  the  largest 
vessels.  It  is  the  largest  naval  station  in 
the  United  States.  Its  navy-yard  was  de- 
stroyed on  April  21,  1861,  by  the  Federals, 
to  prevent  the  ships  of  war  and  naval  stores 
that  were  there  fW)m  being  appropriated  and 
used  by  the  seceding  States. 

Noricum.  A  Roman  province  south  of 
X  the  Danube,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Danube,  on  the  west  by  Rhsatia  and 
Yindelicia,  on  the  east  by  Pannonia,  and  on 
the  south  by  Pannonia  and  Italy.  Its  in- 
habitants, the  most  important  of  which  were 


the  Taurisci,  also  called  Nofici,  were  con- 
quered by  the  Romans  toward  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus j  after  the  subjugation  of 
RhsBtia  by  Tiberius  and  Drusus,  and  their 
country  was  formed  into  a  Roman  colony. 

Normandy  (Fr.  Normandie),  Formerly 
a  province  in  the  north  of  France,  bordering 
on  the  English  Channel ;  now  divided  into 
the  departments  of  Seine-Inferieure,  Eure, 
Orne,  Calvados,  and  Manche.  In  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  the  country  bore  the  name 
of  Oallia  Ltigdutunais  II,  Under  the  Prank- 
ish monarchs  it  formed  a  part  of  Neustria. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  9th  century  it 
was  continually  devastated  by  the  Scandi- 
navians, termed  Northmen,  or  Normans, 
from  whose  irruptions  Charles  the  Simple  -of 
France  purchased  immunity  by  ceding  the 
duchy  to  their  leader,  Rollo,  906.  Rollo, 
the  first  duke,  and  several  of  his  successors 
held  it  as  a  fief  of  the  crown  of  France,  until 
William,  the  seventh  duke,  acquired  £n|^- 
land  in  1066 ;  it  was  reunited  to  France  in 
1204 ;  was  reconquered  by  Henry  Y.  1418, 
and  held  by  England  partially  till  1450.  . 

Normana  (the  Northmen).  Toward  the 
end  of  the  8th  century  Western  Europe  be* 
gan  to  be  scourged  by  the  inroads  of  Scandi- 
navian pirates,  known  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  British  Isles  as  <'East-men"  and  '^Danes,'' 
— ^to  those  of  the  continent  as  **  North-men." 
These  Northmen  were  of  Germanic  stock,  a 
vigorous,  seafaring  race,,  not  yet  Christian- 
ize, peopling  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  and  of 
the  two  peninsulas  which  form  the  Norway 
and  Sweden  and  the  Denmark  of  to-day. 
Need  and  the  national  thirst  for  adventure 
and  for  strife  drove  forth  from  the  thicken- 
ing population,  down  upon  the  sunnier, 
richer,  weaker  South,  swarms  of  vikings, — 
i.e,  warriors, — who  scourged  the  coasts  of 
England,  Germany,  and  France,  pressed 
with  their  small,  sharp,  open  vessels  up  the 
narrowest  streams,  burnea,  slew,  and  plun- 
dered, and  sailed  away  laden  with  booty  and 
with  slaves.  About  the  middle  of  the  9th 
century  these  raids  began  to  assume  an  alto- 
gether new  character  and  importance.  The 
consolidation  of  the  three  great  Scandinavian 
kingdoms  broke  the  power  of  the  petty  king- 
lets and  independent  nobles,  and  arove  many 
a  jarl  forth  with  his  followers  to  seek  a  freer 
life  in  some  new  home.  Northmen  threw 
themselves  in  larger  bands  upon  England, 
which  the  Wessex  kings  had  not  yet  fairly 
centralized;  upon  the  Prankish  kingdoms, 
fast  falling  asunder  under  the  later  Karl- 
ings;  harried  the  country,  besieged  and 
sacked  the  cities,  wintered  at  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers,  and  by  the  end  of  the  century 
had  wrested  from  Alfred  half  his  kingdom, 
and  b^un  to  plant  colonies  on  the  coasts  of 
France.  Northmen  ravaged  Spain  and  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  fell  upon  West- 
ern Italy,  penetrated  Greece  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  there  met  others  of  their  countrymen, 
who  had  pressed  down  through  Russia.  For 
in  the  Russia  of  that  day,  under  the  name  of 
Yerangians,  Northmen  had  become  the  rul- 
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ing  class,  a  military  aristocracy ;  while  those 
who  made  their  way  still  farther  south  had 
formed  the  famous  V  erangian  hody-guard  of 
the  Byzantine  emperors,  which  maintained 
its  existence  and  its  distinctiye  character  for 
five  centuries.  During  the  latter  half  of  the 
9th  century,  also,  Scandinavians,  sailing 
westward,  found  and  settled  Iceland.  With 
the  establishment,  early  in  the  10th  century, 
of  settlements  upon  the  continent,  with  the 
occupation  Scandivanian  energy  now  found 
at  home  in  wars  between  the  three  new 
kin^oms,  and  with  the  gradual  triumph  of 
Christianity  in  the  North,  Europe  gained, 
at  last,  comparative  rest.  England's  period 
of  misery  and  humiliation  under  Etnelred 
the  Unready  (979-1016),  ended  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Danish  dynasty  (1017-42), 
marks  the  last  great  outburst  of  the  pent-up 
heathenism. 

Northallerton.  A  town  of  Yorkshire, 
England,  81  miles  northwest  from  York. 
Near  here  was  fought  the  "battle  of  the 
Standard,''  where  the  English  under  the 
Earls  of  Albemarle  and  Ferrers  totally  de- 
feated the  Scotch  armies,  August  22,  1188. 
The  archbishop  of  York  brought  forth  a  con- 
secrated standard  on  a  carriage  at  the  mo- 
ment when  they  were  hotly  pressed  by  the 
invaders,  headed  by  King  David. 

Northampton.  The  chief  town  of  North- 
amptonshire, situated  on  the  Nen,  or  Nene, 
60  miles  north we&t  from  London.  It  was 
held  by  the  Danes  at  the  beginning  of  the 
10th  century,  and  was  burnt  by  them  in 
1010.  Its  castle  was  besieged  bv  the  barons 
in  1215,  during  the  civil  wars  of  King  John. 
On  July  10,  1460,  a  conflict  took  place  be- 
tween the  Duke  of  York  and  Henry  VI.  of 
England,  in  which  the  king  was  defeated, 
andmade  prisoner  (the second  time)  after  a 
sanguinary  fight  which  took  place  in  the 
meadows  below  the  town.  It  was  seized  and 
fortified  by  the  Parliamentary  forces  in  1642. 
On  March  80. 1646,  Cromwell  marched  from 
it  with  1500  norse  and  two  regiments  of  foot 
to  Rugby.  After  the  restoration,  October 
17,  1661,  the  walls  of  Northampton  were 
demolished,  it  having  taken  the  side  of  the 
Parliament. 

North  Carolina.  One  of  the  Southern 
Atlantic  States,  and  one  of  the  original 
thirteen  of  the  American  Confederacy.  At- 
tempts were  made  under  the  auspices  of  Sir 
Waiter  Raleigh  to  settle  North  Carolina  as 
early  as  between  1585  and  1589,  but  in  one 
year  after  no  trace  of  the  colony  could  be 
found.  The  first  permanent  settlement  was 
made  on  the  banks  of  the  Roanoke  and 
Chowan,  by  some  emigrants  from  Virginia, 
in  1658.  John  Culpepper  rebelled  against 
the  arbitrary  government  of  Miller  in  1678, 
and  held  the  government  for  two  years.  In 
1698,  North  and  South  Carolina  were  sepa- 
rated. In  1711  the  Tuscaroras,  Corees,  and 
other  savages  attacked  and  massacred  112 
settlers,  principally  of  the  Roanoke  and 
Chowan  settlements ;  but  the  following  year 
the  united  forces  of  the  two  Carolinas  com- 


pletely routed  them,  killing  800  savages.  In 
1729  the  proprietors  sold  their  rights  to  the 
crown.  A  party  of  malcontents,  in  1771,  rose 
against  the  royal  governor,  but  after  two 
hours'  contest,  fled  with  considerable  loss. 
A  severe  conflict  with  the  Northwest  Indians 
occurred  in  1774,  on  the  Kanawha  River, 
which  resulted  in  the  abandonment  of  the 
ground  by  the  savages.  North  Carolina 
took  an  early  and  active  part  in  the  events 
of  the  Revolution,  and  within  her  borders 
took  place  saxieuina^  conflicts  at  Guilford 
Court-house,  Brier  Creek  Springs,  Fishing 
Creek,  and  other  places.  The  Mecklenburg 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  made  May 
20,  1775:  so  North  Carolina  has  the  honor 
to  have  first  proposed  a  separation  from 
Great  Britain.  In  the  second  war  with 
Great  Britain  she  also  played  a  prominent 
part,  although  she  had  no  serious  losses  on 
ner  territory.  During  the  late  civil  war 
North  Carolina  suffered  greatly,  and  was 
the  scene  of  many  important  engagements, 
among  which  were  the  capture  of  Forts 
Hatteras  and  Clark  in  1861,  Roanoke  Island 
and  Newbem  in  February,  1862,  and  Fort 
Fisher  in  January,  1865.  '  In  March,  1865, 
the  battles  of  Averysboro'  and  Bentonville 
were  fought  by  the  armies  of  Ghn.  Sherman 
and  J.  E.  Johnston,  which  ended  in  the  final 
surrender  of  the  latter,  at  Durham  Station, 
April  26,  1865. 

Norwich.  A  city  of  England,  and  the 
capital  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  on  the 
river  Wensum,  108  miles  from  London.  In 
1549  the  city  was  the  scene  of  an  insurrection 
resembling  that  of  the  Jacquerie  in  France 
and  the  Peasant's  war  in  Germany.  The 
poor  objected  to  the  inclosure  of  certain 
commons  and  waste  lands  in  the  neighbor^ 
hood  of  Attleborough  and  Wymondham; 
fences  were  thrown  down;  Robert,  alias 
Knight,  a  tanner,  a  bold  and  resolute  man, 
headed  the  rebels,  aided  by  his  brother  Wil- 
liam, a  butcher.  Their  numbers  increased, 
and,  marching  towards  Norwich,  they  en- 
camped on  Mousehold  Heath,  took  possession 
of  the  mansion  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  laj  si^e  to  the  city. 
Having  augmented  their  number  to  16,000, 
and  strongly  fortified  their  camp,  they  sum- 
moned the  city  to  surrender.  For  months 
they  maintained  hostilities,  and  the  country 
round  was  pillaged  and  laid  waste,  until  at 
length  they  gained  an  entrance  to  the  city. 
A  strong  force  was  sent  down  for  the  defense 
of  the  city,  under  the  Marquis  of  Northamp- 
ton, who  was  defeated  on  St.  Martin's  Palace 
plain ;  the  rebels  plundered  and  set  fire  to 
the  city  in  many  parts.  The  Earl  of  War- 
wick, assisted  by  his  son  Robert  Dudley,  earl 
of  Leicester,  was  then  sent  to  the  relief  of 
the  citizens.  The  city  was  stormed  by  the 
king's  troops,  and  the  rebels  forced  to  retreat 
after  a  two  days'  sharp  conflict,  during 
which  upwards  of  8000  were  killed,  and  the 
insurgents  subdued.  About  800  of  the 
ringleaders,  including  the  two  Ketts,  were 
executed. 
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No««»baf .  A  b«e  of  ftout  cftn^M  with 
a  leather  bottom,  and  itnips  by  wbieh  it  can 
be  hung  oTer  a  hone's  hted.  It  it  used  for 
feeding  grain  to  hortee  out  of  stables. 

Note.  A  brief  writing  intended  to  assist 
the  memory.  Members  of  courts-martial 
sometimes  take  notes.  They  are  fluently 
necessary  to  enable  a  member  to  bring  tlie 
whole  body  of  eTidenoe  into  a  connected 
view,  where  the  case  is  complex. 

Noted.  Well  known  by  reputation  or 
report ;  c^brated ;  as,  a  noted  commander. 

Nottingbam.  A  large  town  of  England, 
the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name, 
18  miles  northeast  firora  Derby.  The  castle 
here  was  defended  bv  the  Danes  against 
King  Alfred,  and  his  brother  Ethelreo,  who 
retook  it,  868.  William  the  Conqueror 
erected  a  castle,  and  constructed  fortifica- 
tions so  strong  as  to  lisnder  the  plsM  im- 
pregnable against  any  of  the  methods  of 
attack  which  were  then  known.  The  castle 
of  Nottingham,  defended  by  the  royalists, 
was  besi^ed  by  the  Parliamentary  forces 
under  the  command  of  Col.  Hutchinson,  to 
whom,  after  a  brave  defense,  it  at  length 
surrendered. 

Notlowajrs.  A  tribe  of  Indians  who 
formerly  resided  in  Virginia  on  the  river 
of  the  same  name.  As  a  distinct  race  they 
have  ceased  to  exist. 

Norara.  A  city  of  Northern  Italy,  de- 
fended by  a  casUe,  68  miles  west  from  Turin. 
In  1849  the  Sardinians  were  disastrously 
defeated  here  by  the  Anstrians ;  and  in  IS6% 
a  French  corns  occupied  the  town. 

Nora  Scotia.  A  province  of  British  North 
America,  connected  with  New  Brunswick 
by  a  narrow  isthmus  lyinff  between  Chig^ 
necto  and  Varte  Bays.  This  country  was 
discovered  by  Cabot  in  1497 ;  it  was  subse- 
quently settled  by  the  French;  and  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  English  in  1758. 

Novi.  A  town  of  Northern  Italy,  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  18  miles 
southeast  from  Alessandria.  It  is  noted  for 
a  sanguinary  battle  fought  here  in  August, 
1799,  between  the  French  under  Joubert 
and  the  allied  Austro-Bussian  forces  under 
Suwarrow.  The  former  were  defeated,  and 
among  10,000  of  the  French  slain  were 
Joub^  and  several  other  distinguished 
officers. 

Noyaa  (Fr,).  In  English  numdril;  it 
also  means  the  whole  of  the  vacant  space 
or  bore  of  a  eannon,  under  which  are  com- 
prehended the  diameter  of  the  mouth,  the 
vacant  cylinder,  the  breech,  and  the  Tent. 
With  respect  to  bombs,  grenades,  and  hol- 
low balls,  that  which  is  called  noyan  consists 
of  a  globular  piece  of  earth,  unon  which  the 
cover  of  homos,  grenades,  ana  hollow  balls 
is  cast.  The  metal  is  poured  in  between  this 
cover  and  the  noyaUf  after  which  the  noyao, 
or  core,  is  broken,  and  the  earth  taken  out. 

Nubia.    A  large  country  of  Africa,  the 

ancient  .Ethiopia  ttipra  JSgyutum^  said  to 

have  been  the  site  of  the  kingdom  of  Merod, 

received  its  name  from  a  trilra  named  Nubes 
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or  Nobates.  It  is  now  subject  to  the  viceroy 
of  Egypt,  having  been  conquered  by  Ibra- 
him Pasha  in  1^. 

Naddea.  A  town  of  British  India,  in 
the  district  of  Burdwan,  80  miles  north  of 
Calcutta.  It  was  taken  and  entirely  de- 
stroyed in  1204. 

Nuggmr.  A  term  in  the  East  Indies  for 
a  fort. 

Nuita.  A  small  fortified  town  near  Dijon, 
in  Burgundy,  Northeast  France.  It  was 
frequently  captured  and  ravaged,  especially 
in  1689,  1678,  and  1886.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Badenese  under  Yon  Werder,  December 
18, 1870,  after  five  hours'  conflict,  in.  which 
above  1000  French  are  said  to  have  been 
killed  and  wounded,  and  700  prisoners 
taken.  The  German  loss  was  also  heavy. 
A  depot  of  arms  and  ammunition  was 
gHitnea  by  the  victors. 

Numantia.  The  chief  town  of  the  Celti- 
berian  people,  called  Arevaci,  in  ancient 
Spain,  was  situated  on  the  Douro,  in  Old 
Castile,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  long  war 
of  twenty  years  which  it  maintained  against 
the  Bomans.    See  Nvmantins  War. 

Numantine  War.  The  war  between  the 
Bomans  and  the  CelUberians  (Celts  who 
possessed  the  country  near  the  Iber,  now 
jSbro)  began  148  b.c.,  on  account  of  the  lat- 
ter having  given  refuge  to  their  allies,  the 
Sigidians,  who  had  Men  defeated  by  the 
Bomans.  Numantia,  an  unprotected  city, 
withstood  a  long  siege,  in  which  the  army 
of  Scipio  Africanus,  60,600  men,  was  op- 
posed by  no  more  than  4000  men  able  to 
twar  arms.  The  Numantines  fed  upon  horse- 
flesh, and  on  their  own  dead,  and  at  last 
drew  lots  to  kill  one  another.  At  length, 
those  whom  plague  and  flsmine  had  spared 
destroyed  themselves,  so  that  no  one  re- 
mained to  adorn  the  triumph  of  the  con- 
queror, 188  B.C. 

N«m4roe  (Pr,).  Bound  pieces  of  brass 
or  other  metal,  which  were  numbered  and 
used  in  the  old  Frendi  service  in  the  detail 
of  guards. 

Numidia.  An  ancient  country  of  North 
Africa,  the  seat  of  the  war  of  the  Bomans 
with  Juffurtha,  which  began  111  B.C.,  and 
ended  wTtb  his  subjugation  and  captivity, 
106.  The  last  king,  Juba,  Joined  Cato,  and 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  46  B.C., 
when  Numidia  became  a  Boman  province. 

Nunck>.    An  ambassador  from  the  pope. 

Nuremberg  (Ger.  NUfmher^,  A  town  of 
Bavaria,  in  the  circle  of  Middle  Franconia, 
stands  on  the  Pegnitz,  an  afiluent  of  the 
Begnits.  In  1219  it  became  a  free  city,  in- 
dependent of  any  European  power,  and  as 
such  it  continued  till  it  was  given  over  by 
Napoleon  in  1806  to  the  king  of  Bavaria. 
At  the  Beformation  the  inSsbitants  em- 
braced the  Protestant  cause;  and  in  the 
Thirty  Tears'  War  they  were  on  the  side  of 
the  Swedes,  and  suffered  much  in  1682,  dur- 
ing the  Uoekade  which  Ghistavus  Adolphns 
endured  from  the  imperial  forces  under  Wal- 
lenstein.     The  city  was  occupied  by  the 
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Frusaiang  in  1866,  imd  ito  fordfUMUiom  de- 
moliflbed. 

Nurse.  A  person  whose  whole  bosinesi 
is  to  attend  the  sick  in  hospitaL  In  the 
U.  S.  service,  nurses  are  detailed  in  post 
hospitals  from  the  companies  who  are  serv* 
ing  at  the  post,  and  are  exempt  from  other 
duty,  hut  have  to  attend  the  parades  for 
weekly  inspections  and  the  musters  of  their 
companies,  unless  especially  excused  by  the 
commanding  ofllcer.  Ordinarily  one  nurse  is 
allowed  to  every  ten  persons  sick  in  hospital. 
In  the  British  service  there  are  sergeants, 
orderly  men,  and  nurses  (generally  women) 
in  hospitals  of  regiments  of  the  line. 


NttUuOl'a  Riia.  BeeSMALL-J 
Nyktf^mg.  A  seaport  of  Sweden,  pleas- 
antly situated  on  the  Baltic,  about  60  miles 
southwest  <tf  Stockholm.  In  1817  the  castle 
of  Nykdping  was  seised  and  sacked  by  the 
peopie,  who  demolished  its  keep  and  don- 
jons. In  1719  the  town  was  taken  and  dis- 
mantled by  the  Bussiaas. 

Nyatadt.  A  town  of  Finland,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  60  miles 
south  of  Biorneborg.  Here,  in  1721,  a 
treatT  was  ajfpreed  to  between  Russia  and 
Sweden,  by  virtue  of  which  all  the  conquests 
of  Feter  the  Great  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  were  annexed  to  Bussia. 


-^^Bi^4- 
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Oakum.  A  tangled  mass  of  tarred  hem- 
pen fibres,  is  made  from  old  rope  by  untwist- 
ing the  strands  and  rubbing  the  fibres  free 
from  each  other.  Its  principal  use  is  in 
calking  the  seams  between  planks,  the  spaoe 
round  rivets,  bolts,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  oi 
preventing  water  from  penetrating. 

Oatha,  Military.  The  taking  of  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  government  and  obedience  to 
superior  ofileers,  was,  among  ancient  armies, 
a  very  solemn  affair.  A  wh(^  corps  took 
the  oath  together,  and  sometimes  an  entire 
army.  The  tribunes  of  every  legion  chose 
out  one  whom  they  thought  the  fittest  person, 
and  gave  him  a  solemn  oath  at  large,  the 
substance  of  which  was,  that  he  should  oblige 
himself  to  obey  the  commanders  in  all  things 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  be  ready  to  atte^ 
whenever  they  ordered  his  appearance,  and 
never  to  leave  the  armv  but  by  their  consent. 
After  he  had  ended,  the  whole  legion,  pass- 
ing one  by  one,  every  man,  in  short,  swore 
to  the  same  effect,  crying,  as  he  went  by, 
Idem  in  me^  **  the  same  by  me. "  In  modem 
times  when  so  raanjr  other  checks  are  used 
in  maintaining  discipline,  the  oath  has  be- 
come little  more  than  a  form.  A  recruit 
enlisting  in  the  army  or  navy,  or  a  vokin- 
teer  enrolling  himself,  swears  to  be  fiuthftil 
to  the  government,  and  obedient  to  all  or  any 
of  his  superior  officers.  The  members  of  a 
court-martial  take  an  oath  to  try  the  cases 
brought  before  them  justly,  according  to  the 
evidence,  to  keep  secret  the  finding  and  sen- 
tence of  the  court,  until  they  shall  be  pub- 
lished by  the  proper  authority,  and  to  keep 
secret  the  votes  or  opinions  given  by  the 
mem  hers  individually.  The  1  ndge-ad  vooate 
swears  that  he  will  not  reveal  the  individual 
opinions  <Nr  votes  of  the  members  nor  the 
sentence  of  the  court  to  any  but  the  proper 
authority.    There  is  also  an  oath  for  the 


members  and  an  oath  for  the  reeorder  of  a 
court  of  inquiry.  The  only  other  military 
oath  is  the  oommon  oath  of  a  witness  before 
a  court-martial,  to  tell  the  truth,  Uie  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.    See  Ap- 

FBHDIX,  AbTIOLM  OF  WaB. 

Obedience  (Fr.  o^^tsmDMe).  Submission 
to  the  orders  oif  a  superior.  The  first  prin- 
ciple which  oueht  to  be  inculcated  and  im* 
pressed  upon  the  mind  of  every  ofllcer  and 
soldier  is  obedience  to  all  lawful  commands. 
It  is  the  mainspring ,.the  soul  and  essence  of 
military  duty.  It  is  evident  that  if  all  ofil- 
eers and  soldiers  are  to  judge  when  an  order 
is  lawfral  and  when  not,  the  captious  and 
mutinous  would  never  be  at  loss  for  a  plea 
to  justify  their  insubordination.  It  is,  there- 
fore, an  established  principle,  that  unless  an 
order  is  so  manifestly  against  law  that  the 
question  does  not  admit  of  dispute,  thexnrder 
must  first  be  obeyed  by  the  inferior,  and  he 
must  subsequently  seek  sooh  redress  against 
his  superior  as  the  laws  allow.  If  the  infe- 
rior disputes  the  legality  before  obedience, 
error  of  judgment  is  never  admitted  in  miti- 
gation of  the  offense.  The  redress  now  af- 
forded by  the  laws  to  inferiors  is  not,  how- 
ever, suBcient ;  for  doubtful  questions  of  the 
construction  of  statutes,  instead  of  being  re- 
ferred to  the  Federal  oourts  of  law  fbr  uieir 
true  exposition,  have  received  variable  expo- 
sitions nrom  the  executive,  and  left  the  army 
in  an  unfortunate  state  oi  unoertainty  as  to 
the  true  meaning  of  certain  laws ;  and  this 
uncertainty  has  been  most  unfhvorable  to 
discipline.  Again,  while  the  punishment  of 
death  is  meted  to  ofileers  and  soldiers  for 
disobedience  of  lawful  commands,  the  law 
does  not  ;»rD^^  oficers  and  soldiers  for  obey- 
ing uniayaful  commands.  Instances  have 
occurred  in  the  United  States,  where  ofiloert 
and  soldiers  have  been  subjected  t6  vexatious 
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proseentioiis,  simply  for  obeying  orders  ac- 
cording to  their  oath  of  office.  Would  it  not 
be  just  if  the  law,  instead  of  requiring  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  thus  nicely  to  steer  between 
Scylla  and  Gharybdis,  should  hold  the  supe- 
rior who  giyes  an  ill^al  order  alone  respon- 
sible for  its  execution  ? 

Obedience  to  Ordera.  An  unequiroca] 
performance  of  the  several  duties  which  are 
directed  to  be  discharged  by  military  men. 
All  officers  and  soldiers  are  to  pay  obe- 
dience to  the  lawful  orders  of  their  superior 
officers. 

Obey,  To.  In  a  military  sensCi  is  without 
question  or  hesitation  to  conform  aoakmsly 
to  all  orders  and  instructions  which  are 
legally  issued.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
individuals  are  called  upon  (by  mistake,  or 
from  the  exigency  of  the  service)  out  of 
what  is  called  the  regular  roster.  In  either 
case  they  must  cheerfdlly  obey,  and  after 
t&ey  have  performed  thttr  duty  they  may 
remonstrate. 

Obidoa.  A  to  wn  of  Portugal,  i  n  the  prov- 
ince of  Sstremadura,  situated  on  the  Amaya, 
46  miles  northwest  from  Lisbon.  An  en- 
gagement took  place  here  between  the  French 
and  English  in  1806. 

Ob}«ct.  A  word  in  military  movements 
and  evolutions,  synonymous  with  poini. 
Thus,  in  marchinj;  forv^trd  in  line,  etc..  the 
guide  of  a  squad,  company,  or  battalion, 
must  take  two  otjects  at  least  to  fix  his  line 
of  march  bv  which  the  whole  body  is  regu- 
lated. As  he  advances  he  selects  succession 
objects  or  points  to  prolong  the  line. 

Object.  The  mark  aimed  at  in  the  fire  of 
small-arms  or  artillery. 

Objective-pointe.  The  point  to  be  reached 
or  gained  by  an  army  in  executing  a  move* 
ment,  has  been  termed  the  <*  objective- 
point.''  There  are  two  classes  of  objectives, 
via.,  tuUtiml  and  aocAdenial,  The  term 
geographical  is  frequently  used  to  designate 
the  first  of  these. 

A  naUtral  objteihe  may  be  an  important 
position,  strong  naturally,  or  made  so  by 
fortificaUons,  the  possession  of  which  ^ves 
control  over  a  tract  of  country,  and  liimishes 
eood  points  of  support  or  good  lines  of  de- 
fense for  other  military  operations.  Or,  it 
may  be  a  great  business  centre,  or  a  capital 
of  a  country,  the  possession  of  which  has  the 
effect  of  discouraging  the  enemy  and  making 
.  him  willing  to  sue  for  peace. 

AceidtHitU  dfjectUfes  are  dependent  upon 
the  military  operations  which  nave  top  their 
object  the  destruction  or  disintegration  oi 
the  enemy's  forces.  These  objectives  are 
sometimes  called  "  o^jecHve-points  of  manoeu^ 
vre. ' '  The  position  of  the  enemy  determines 
their  location.  Thus,  if  the  enemy's  forces 
are  greatly  scattered,  or  his  front  much 
extended,  the  central  point  of  his  position 
would  be  a  good  ofcrjective-pornt,  since  the 
possession  of  it  would  divide  the  enemy's 
forces,  and  allow  his  detachments  to  be 
attacked  separately.  Or,  if  the  enemy  has 
his  forces  well  supported,  a  good  objective 


would  be  on  tiiat  Hank,  the  possession  of 
which  would  allow  his '  oommunications 
with  his  base  to  be  threatened.  It  is  well  to 
remark  that  the  term**  point"  used  in  this 
connection  is  not  to  be  eonsldered  merely  in 
its  geometrical  sense,  but  is  used  to  apply 
to  the  obiect  which  the  army  desires  to 
atttain,  whether  it  be  a  position,  a  place,  a 
line,  or  even  a  section  of  country. — Ptof,  J, 
B,  Wheeler* 

ObUkt  (IV.).  Disabled  soldier  formerly 
maintained  by  abbeys. 

ObUqiie.  In  tactics,  indicates  a-  direction 
which  is  neither  parallel  nbr  perpendicular 
to  the  front,  but  more  or  less  diagonal.  It 
is  a  command  of  warning  in  the  tactics  for 
the  movement.  It  is  UMd  in  referring  to 
diagonal  alignments,  attacks,  orders  of  bat- 
tles, souarea  against  cavalry,  changes  of* 
front,  fires,  etc. 

Obttque  Deplojiaenta.  When  the  com- 
ponent  parts  of  a  column  that  is  extending: 
into  line,  deviate  to  the  riffht  or  left,  for  ^e 
purpose  of  taking  up  an  oblique  position,  its 
movements  are  allied  Miq%ie  deployments* 

OUiqiio  Pire.     See  Fimx,  OvLiqitnt, 

Obliifae  Flank*    See  Flavk,  Obliqttb. 

Oblique  Order  of  Battle.  See  Oedbr  oy 
Battlx,  Obliqub. 

Oblioue  Percuaakm.  Is  that  wherein 
the  striking  body  is  not  perpendicular  to- 
the  body  struck,  or  is  not  in  line  with  its 
centre  of  gravity. 

ObBi|ne  Foattkm.  Is  a  position  tidcen  in 
an  oblique  direction  from  tne  original  line 
nit  formation. 

Oblique  Projection.  Is  that  wherein  the 
direction  of  the  striking  body  is  not  perpen- 
dicular to  the  body  struck,  which  makes  an 
oblique  an^e  with  the  horisontal  line. 

Oblique  Radiua.  Is  a  line  extending 
from  the  centre  to  the  exterior  side  of  a 
polygon. . 

Oblique  8tep«  Is  a  step  or  movement  in 
marching,  in  which  the  soldier,  while  ad- 
vancing, gradually  takes  ground  to  the 
right  or  left  at  an  angle  of  about  2lk^,  It  is 
not  now  practiced. 

Oblkiue,  To.  In  a  military  sense,  is  to 
move  forward  to  the  right  or  left,  by  obliqu- 
ing in  either  of  those  directions,  according 
to  the  words  of  command. 

Oblong  Piojectilea.    See  Pbojbcttlbs. 

Obaec^tiea.    See  Fufbeal  Hokobs. 

Obaenratiott,  Army  of.  An  army  as- 
signed to  the  duty  of  observing  and  check- 
ing the  movements  of  an  enemy. 

Obacnret  Sesgeanta.  In  the  United 
States,  are  sergeants  in  the  signal  service, 
stationed  in  laq^  towns  and  important  oom- 
mercial  centres,  to  give  timely  warning  of 
the  approach  of  storms,  rise  of  rivers,  and 
all  other  important  weather  news  for  the 
guidance  of  merchants  and  others. 

Obaerre,  To.  To  watch  closely,  etc. 
Hence,  to  cSterve  the  motions  of  an  enemy, 
is  to  keep  a  good  lookout  by  means  of  small 
corps  of  armed  men,  or  of  intelligent  and 
steady  spies  and  scouts,  and  to  be  constantly 
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in  potMifiMi  •f  inftwiftUon  Mgwdiag  hit 
diiMrent  novemBati. 

Obtfkm,    TIm  mI  of  btsMgkig. 

ObtiMonaL    Brioncisf  io  a  ttegew 

Obiidinaal  Crown  (Pr.  c^mrmmt  •kmdi^ 
cnale),  Aorown  so  cMed  aaAong  the  aa* 
cieat  Bomaas,  which  was  betlowad  upon  a 
goTtmor  or  saneral,  who  bj  hk  skill  aad 
exertions,  either  held  e«it  or  caused  the 
siege  to  be  raised  of  any  town  beloiiging  to 
the  rsfmbUe.  It  was  Bade  from  the  grass 
which  grew  on  the  spot,  aad  was  therelare 
called  jfroffUMsas  (Lai.  mmufi,  *^gtass"). 

Obaidioaale  ifoanala  {FrX  Any  sub- 
stitute for  eoia  which  has  a  Taloa  put  vpon 
it  tlN^t  is  gifsatsr  than  its  intiiMie  worth ; 
and  a  currency  given  to  answer  tlM  eoava- 
aienee  of  the  Uhabltaals  of  a  besieged  place. 

Ohatadea.  Are  narrow  passes,  woods, 
bridges,  or  any  other  impeoftmeats  wlrich 
piesent  theoMelvcc  whea  a  battalioa  is 
aaarehjag  to  flront  ar  rear ;  or  abatis,  crows- 
feett  pamades,  eto.,arhich,  being  alaoed  in 
the  glacis  of  a  fottfan,  obstrvct  tae  opera- 
tioBS  of  an  assaultiag  party. 

Obatiwast.  In  a  military  soase,  means 
deteamined ;  ized  ia  resokttaon ;  as,  an  ob- 
stinate resistance. 

Obstruct.  To  block  up;  to  stop  up  or 
close,  as  a  way  or  pamaai ;  to  fill  with  ob- 
stacles or  in^MdiuMats  &at  prerent  passing ; 
as,  to  obstruct  a  road,  highway,  channel, 
etc. 

ObatmetkMi.  The  act  of  abstrsietiag,  or 
the  state  of  beiag  obstnwted.  Also,  that 
which  obstructs  or  Impedes ;  obstacle ;  im- 
pedimeat;  hiadranoe. 

Ohtaiiw  To  leet  hold  of  by  ciTort  i  to 
gain  possession  of. 

Ob«a,  or  Obvaiar  (Fr.).  A  roeoies  of 
small  mOTtar,  reeembling  a  omrtar  ta  erery- 
tbing  but  the  carriage,  which  was  made  In 
the  form  of  that  belonging  to  a  gun,  only 
shorter.  It  has  been  frequeatly  used  at 
sieges;  and  was  well  calculated  to  swe^  the 
coTert  way,  aad  to  ire  ricochet  shots.  They 
wote  usiially  loaded  with  cartoudMs. 

Obuaicr  (Fr,).  Howitaer,  called  hmubUz 
by  the  Dutch.  In  1484  it  was  known  under 
the  name  of  Aussmcss. 

Oe.    A  Turkish  arrow. 

Ocana.  A  town  of  fipain,  in  New  Cas- 
tile, 88  miles  southeast  from  Madrid.  Near 
here  the  Spaniards  were  defeated  by  the 
French,  commanded  by  JCortier  and  douU, 
November  1ft,  1800. 

Occasion  (Fr.).  Has  the  same  signillca- 
lion  in  adlitary  nuttesi  that  <^inr  hears 
aasong  the  French,  l/ns  oatarsioa  Sten  ckamde, 
a  warm  oootest,  battle,  or  engagement ;  it 
frirther  aieaas,  as  with  us,  the  source  from 
whence  consequences  easue.  L99  mulAemra 
du  fkmipU  mmi  arrimft  d  Z'oesasum  de  la 
auerrcj  **  the  misfortuaes  of  the  people 
have  been  occasioned  by  the  war,"  or 
**  the  war  has  been  the  ecearioa  of  the  peo- 
ple's misfortunes."  The  French  make  a 
nice  distinction  which  may  hold  good  in  our 
language,  between  cause  and  occasion,  Tiz. : 


B  n*mt  e9t  fat  la  camt^^^  n'en  €tt  fas  l*oc- 
tation,  l*0cca*wn  imnoemU, — ^<  He  is  not  the 
cause,  he  is  only  the  oooasjbo,  the  iaaocent 
occasion  of  it." 

Oconpattioii.  The  state  of  occupying  or 
taking  possoMJoa.  Also,  the  state  €4  being 
occupiea  or  possessed ;  possession. 

Occupation,  Army  of.  An  army  which 
invades  an  enemy's  country  and  establishes 
itself  in  it  either  temporarily  or  perma- 
neatly,  it  termed  an  army  of  ocempatum. 

Occupy.  Is  a  nMHtary  phrase  for  taking 
possession  of  a  work  or  fort,  or  to  remain 
stationary  in  any  place. 

Octafoa.  A  figure  or  pc^gon  that  has 
eight  equal  sides,  wbich  likewise  form  eieht 
equal  angles.  The  octagon  in  fortiflcauon 
is  well  calculated  in  its  ground  for  the  oon- 
stmetioo  of  large  towns,  or  forsudi  as  have 
the  advantage  of  neighboring  rivers,  espe» 
cially  if  the  engineer  can  so  place  the  bas- 
tions, that  the  entrsnces  and  outlets  of  the 
rivers  may  be  in  some  of  the  curtmns.  By 
msant  of  this  disposition  no  person  could 
eouM  in  or  go  out  of  the  garrison  without 
the  commandisnt's  permissioa,  as  the  senti- 
ads  must  have  a  frill  view  from  the  flanks 
of  the  neighboring  bastions. 

Ocaalmv,  or  Otahalmv.  A  town  of  Bus- 
sia  in  Burope,  in  the  government  of  Cher- 
son,  near  the  mouth  0?  the  Dnieper.  This 
place  was  once  the  oMect  of  obstinate  con- 
tests between  the  Turks  and  Bussians. 

Oda.  The  diferent  corps  or  companies 
into  which  the  Janissaries  were  divided 
bore  this  appellation.  The  word  itself  means 
a  room,  ana  the  companies  were  so  called 
from  messing  separately. 

Oda-Baom.  Captain  superintending  the 
gunners  at  Constantinople. 

Odaa.    Company  of  soldiers. 

Odaasa.  A  fortiiled  seaport  of  European 
Bussia,  in  the  government  of  Cherson,  on  a 
small  bay  oi  the  Black  Sea  between  the  Dnies- 
ter and  Dnieper,  85  miles  west  f^m  Kherson. 
In  the  beg^ning  of  the  16th  century  the 
Turks  constructed  a  fortress  here,  whidi 
was  taken  by  the  Bussians  in  1789.  On 
^e  outbreak  of  the  Crimeaa  war,  April, 
1854,  the  British  steamer  **  Furious"  went 
to  Odessa  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  away 
the  British  consul.  t¥hile  under  a  flag  of 
truce,  she  was  fired  upon  by  the  batteries  of 
the  dty.  On  the  friilure  of  the  written 
message  from  the  admiral  in  command  of  the 
fleet  to  obtain  explanations,  12  war-steamers 
invested  Odessa,  April  22,  and  in  a  fow 
hours  destroyed  the  fortifications,  blew  up 
the  powder^magasines,  and  took  a  number 
of  Bussian  vessels.  On  May  12,  the  Eng- 
lish frigate  *<  Tiger"  stranded  here,  and  was 
destroyed  by  Bussian  artillery.  The  cap- 
tain, Giflkrd,  and  many  of  his  men  vrere 
killed,  aad  the  rest  made  prisoners. 

Odiua.  A  herald  in  the  camp  of  the 
Greeks  before  Troy. 

Odomatar.  An  instrument  attached  to 
the  wheel  of  a  carriage  to  measure  dis- 
tances in   traveling,  iiMicating  on  a  dial 
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the  number  of  Tevoltitioiis  made  by  the 
wheel. 

OilrjfiM.  The  nett  powerful  people  in 
Thrace,  dwelt,  aecordiBg  to  Herodoiiu,  on 
both  tidee  of  the  river  Artiaont,  a  tribntarj 
of  the  Hebras,  but  ako  spread  fturther  west 
over  the  whole  plain  of  toe  Hebras.  Their 
king  Teres  retained  hit  independeaee  of  the 
Persians  606  B.O.  Sttaloes,  Ms  son,  enlarged 
hit  dominions,  and  in  429  aided  the  Ado* 
nians  against  Perdiocaa  II.  of  Maeedon 
with  an  army  of  U0,080  men.  SHaloet 
was  Icilled  in  battle  with  the  TriWdli,  4S4. 
Cotys,  another  kinff  (86^-868),  disputed  the 
possession  of  Uie  l^radan  Chersonesns  with 
Athens;  after  nine  or  ten  years'  warfhre^ 
Philip  II.  of  Maoedon  redneed  the  Odryns 
to  triDtttaries. 

Gfinindm  (now  Tripmrdot^  or  Trikhmrdo), 
An  ancient  town  of  Aoaomania,  situated  on 
the  Achelena,  near  its  mouth.  <Bniad«  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  Spartans  in  the  Pe- 
Joponnesian  war.  At  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  the  town  was  taken  by  the  Mko- 
liant,  who  expelled  the  inhabitants  f  but  ^e 
^tolians  were  expelled  in  their  tun  by 
Philip  y.,  king  of  Macedonia,  Who  suis 
rounaed  the  pliMe  with  ibrtiicationt.  The 
Bomans  oaptured  and  restored  the  town  to 
the  Aeamanians  211  b.c. 

QEtoophyta  (new  Jnim).  A  town  in 
BcBotia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Asopos, 
and  on  the  read  from  Tanagra  to  Oropua, 
memorable  for  the  ▼iotory  ^ined  here  by 
the  Athenians  over  the  Bssotians,  4M  B.C 

O^ael.  An  island  belonging  to  Russia, 
stretches  across  the  mouth  of  the  Gnlf  of 
Rig^.  It  at  one  time  belonged  to  the  Tea* 
tonic  knights,  but  was  seised  by  the  Danes 
at  an  early  pmod,  and  ceded  or  them  to 
Sweden  in  IMS.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century  it  was  taken  possession  of  by 
Russia,  to  whi<di  power  it  was  tnally  ceded 
in  1721. 

Ofanto  (anc.  Aufldtu),  A  river  of  Naples, 
which  rises  in  tM  prorince  of  Prineinato 
Ultra>  and  after  a  course  of  76  miles  flows 
into  the  Adriatic,  4  miles  from  Barlettn. 
Near  its  mouth  was  lought  the  ismous  battle 
of  €ann»,  in  which  the  Bomans  ween  de- 
feated by  Hannibal. 

Off,  To  Oo.    To  be  diaeharaed,  at  a  gnn. 

OO;  To  linfcii.  To  ^t  &e  gronad  on 
which  you  are  regularly  drawn  up,  for  the 
purpose  of  going  upon  detachment^  reliering 
a  guard,  or  doing  any  other  military  dnty. 

Off,  To  TalL  To  count  the  men  com- 
posing a  battalion  or  company,  so  as  to 
JiaTo  them  readily  and  dhtinctly  thrown 
into  such  propitious  as  suit  military  more- 
ments  or  eTolut&ona. 

Ofln'e  Dyiie.  An  intrenchment  from  the 
Wye  to  the  Dee,  Sngland,  made  by  Oik, 
king  of  Merda,  to  dewnd  his  country  fh>m 
the  incursions  of  the  Welsh,  77(^. 

Offenae»  Weapona  of.  Those  which  are 
used  in  attack,  in  distinction  from  those  of 
<U/€9%M€f  which  are  used  to  repel. 

All  nets  that  are  contrary  to 


good  order  and  discipline,  omissions  of  duty, 
etc.,  may  be  called  miMtarr  offsnses.  The 
principal  ones  are  tpeeified  in  the  Articles  of 
War  (whMk  see^  mo  oflcer  or  soldier  can 
bo  tried  twice  fbr  the  same  offnise,  unless  in 
the  case  of  an  appeal ;  nor  oan  any  o  Aoer  or 
soldier  be  trM  fer  anyoffsnte  committed 
more  than  two  yeart  before  the dateof  the 
order  for  trial,  unless  in  cases  wheve  through 
some  manifrst  impediment  the  oflbnders 
were  not  amenaUe  to  Jnetioe  in  that  period, 
when  they  may  be  brought  to  trial  any  time 
within  two  yeart  after  the  impediment  has 
ceased. 

Offsoaiva.  Used  in  attack;  assailant; 
opposed  to  defensive ;  as,  an  offbnsiTe  weapon 
or  ensrineb  Making  the  tot  attack ;  assail- 
ant ;  Invading :  opposed  to  dtfetmwe;  as,  an 
offensive  war. 

Offssmiyia»dDeffiiiia  fliawuilm.  See 
Praotsonnr. 

OffMwivn  and  Pslsnaiis  Lengwe.  A 
league  that  requires  both  or  all  parties  to 
mane  war  togelhsr  against  a  nation,  and 
each  party  to  doibnd  the  other  in  ease  of 
being  attacked. 

Are  operatfons  the  sbjeot  of  wlnoh  is  not 
only  to  prevent  the  enemy't  advance,  but  to 
attack  him  whenever  there  is  a  favorable 
opportunity  whMi  premises  eneeessr. 
OffenaiTO  Fortiftantian.    See  Vovtcfioa- 

TIOV. 

OffenaiYO  War.  Militarr  acts  of  aggres- 
sion constitute  what  is  caHnd  an  e^m&Ufe 
xoar.  Those  who  assail  an  oppedte  or  ad- 
vwse  army,  er  invade  the  aomlnkms  of 
another  power,  are  said  to  wage  an  t^enHve 


OOco*  Any  place  er  department  ap- 
pointed for  the  iiUceis  nnd  cwriEs  to  attend 
in,  for  the  discharge  of  their  respective  em- 
ployments ;  as,  the  adjutant-general's  office, 
eta. 

Ofltoa  of  Orrtaaaco.  See  Boakixw  Oa]>- 
NAjrcx  and  OaswAVOs  Ovfios. 

Officer,  Brevet.    See  Besvbt. 

Ofcisr,  FMd-.    See  ThwiM^BMtmtL 

OAoan,  Oonand.  BeeGavnuz.OvFi€sn. 

Offioar  kk  WnMag.  In  the  British  ser- 
vioe,  the  officer  neat  for  duty  is  so  oaHed. 
He  ie  also  meationed  in  orders,  and  ong^t  to 
be  ready  for  the  ssrvftae  spedfled  at  n  min- 
ute's warning.  He  mast  not  on  this  account 
quit  the  camp,  garrison,  er  cantonment. 

Offiear,  Mrm  i  aaaaiaiiiaiiai.  See  Nok- 
oeeniiaeioaaB  Officbb. 

Offiaar  of  tko  Day.  Is  aa  officer  whose 
immediate  duty  is  to  attend  to  the  intsaior 
economy  of  the  eotys  or  garrison  to  which 
he  belongs,  or  ef  these  wiu  which  he  may 
be  doing  d«^.  The  officer  of  Uie  dav  has 
charge  ot  the  Mtrd,  prisoners,  and  ponce  of 
the  garrison,  mspeets  the  soldiers'  barracks, 
messes,  hospital,  etc 

Officer  of  the  Ovard.  An  officer  detailed 
daily  foreervice  with  the  guard..  It  is  his 
duty,  under  the  officer  of  the  day,  to  see 
that  the  non  eommlasisned  offioers  and  men 
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of  his  euard  ard  weU  intirueted  in  all  their 
duties,  he  inspects  the  reliefr,  visits  the  sen- 
tinels, is  responsible  for  the  prisonefs  and 
the  property  used  hy  them  aad  the  guard ; 
he  is  also  ret|>onHble  for  sood  order,  alert- 
ness,  and  discipline,  and  snould  never  quit 
his  guMTd  duty  valess  properly  relieved. 

Officer,  To.  To  fUrnisk  with  ofiotm  |  to 
appoint  officers  over. 

Of&cera.  OommissJoned  oAeers  are  all 
those  officers  of  a  government  who  receive 
their  commissions  from  the  executive,  and 
are  of  various  grades  from  the  ensign  to  tiM 
marshal,  all  of  which  see  under  their  r^ 
spective  headings.  See  AppotNTura  Powm 
and  Com  Missiojrs. 

Officers,  if  arint.  All  thoee  who  com- 
mand in  that  body  of  troops  empk>3red  in 
the  sea  service. 

OffiMcs,  Staff-.  AreaUiheaaoAcflravho 
are  not  attached  to  regiments,  whose  duties 
extend  over  the  whole,  or  k  large  seetien, 
such  as  a  brigade  or  a  division ;  sudi  as  the 
adjutant-general,  the  ouartenmaster^peneral, 
etc,  and  their  suborainates,  together  with 
brigade-majors  and  aides-de*caaip.  The 
regimental  staff^kfioers  are  those  who  are 
not  attaohed  to  oompaaies ;  thev  are  the  ad- 
jutant and  quartermaster,  in  the  U.  8.  ser^ 
vice,  and  in  JBuropean  armies  the  surgeon, 
paymaster,  adjutant,  assistant^surgeon,  and 
quartermaster.    See  Btajtv. 

Officers,  Subaltern.  Are  all  those  offi- 
cers below  the  grade  of  captain. 

Officers,  Warrant-.  Are  those  who  have 
no  commissions,  but  only  warrants  from 
such  boards  or  persons  as  are  authorised  by 
law  to  grant  them.  The  only  warrant-offi- 
cers in  the  British  service  are  master-gun- 
ners and  sdioolmastera.  Tedmically  the 
non-commissioned  officers  of  the  U.  8.  army 
are  not  warrant-officers,  though  they  are  ap- 
pointed bv  warrants. 

Official.  All  orders,  reports,  applications, 
memorials,  etc,  which  pass  throu§^  the 
r^ular  channels  of  oomsaunication^  are 
called  official. 

Official  Courtaaiss.  The  inienchaiige  of 
official  compliments  and  visks  between  for- 
eign military  or  naval  offioeis  aad  the  au- 
thorities of  a  military  post  are  international 
in  character.  In  all  eases  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  oommandant  of  a  military  piost,  without 
regard  to  his  rank,  to  send  a  suitable  officer 
to  offer  civilities  and  assistance  to  a  vessel 
of  war  (foreign  or  otherwise)  vecently  ar- 
rived. After  such  offer  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  vessel  to  send  a 
suitable  officer  to  ackmowledsre  suoh  dvili- 
ties,  and  request  that  a  tinoe  be  specified  for 
his  reception  by  the  cemmanding  officer  of 
the  post.  The  oonunanding  officer  of  the 
post,  after  the  usual  offer  of  oivilities,  is 
always  to  receive  the  first  visit  without  r^ 
gard  to  rank.  The  return  visit  by  the  eom- 
manding  officer  of  the  ssilitary  pest  is  asade 
the  following  day,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
practicable. 

When  a  military  commander  officially 


visits  a  vessel  of  war  he  gives  notice  of  his 
visit  to  the  vessel  previously  thereto,  or  sends 
a  suitiible  officer  (or  an  orderly)  to  the  gang- 
way to  announce  his  presence,  if  soch  notice 
has  not  been  ffiven.  He  is  then  received  at 
the  gangway  by  the  commander  oi  the  ves- 
sel, and  is  acoompanied  there  on  leaving  bv 
the  same  officer.  The  officer  who  is  sent  with 
the  customary  ofifer  of  civilities  is  met  at  the 
gangway  of  a  vessel  of  war  bv  the  officer  of 
the  deek ;  through  the  latter  be  is  jpresented 
to  the  commander  cf  the  vessel,  with  whom 
it  is  his  duty  to  communicate. 

When  a  civil  frinctionary  entitled  to  a 
salute  arrives  at  a  military  post,  the  com- 
manding officer  meets  or  calls  upon  him  as 
soon  as  practicable.  The  commanding  officer 
tenders  a  review,  provided  the  garnson  of 
the  place  is  not  less  than  four  companies  of 
troops.  When  an  officer  entitled  to  a  salute 
visits  a  post  within  his  own  command,  the 
troops  are  paraded  and  he  receives  the  honor 
of  a  review,  unless  he  directs  otherwise. 
When  a  salute  is  to  be  given  an  officer  junior 
to  another  present  at  a  post,  the  senior  will 
be  notified  to  that  eflbot  oy  the  commanding 
officer.  Military  or  naval  officers  of  what- 
ever rank,  arriving  at  a  military  post  or 
station,  are  expected  to  call  upon  the  com- 
manding officer.  Under  no  circumstances 
is  the  fi^  of  a  military  post  dipped  by  way 
of  salute  or  compliment. 

Officially.  By  the  pro|Mr  officer;  by  vir- 
tue of  the  proper  authority ;  in.  pursuance 
of  the  special  powers  vested ;  as,  accounts  or 
reports  officially  verified  or  rendered ;  letters 
ofncially  oommunicated ;  persons  officially 
notified. 

Offoreckoninga.  A  specific  account  was 
so  called  which  existed  between  the  govern- 
ment and  colonels  of  British  regiments  for 
the  clothing  of  the  men. 

Og<ee,  or  Ogive.  In  pieces  of  ordnance, 
an  ornamental  molding  on  guns,  mortars, 
and  howitaers. 

Ofivml.  The  form  given  the  head  of  ob- 
long projectiles.  It  was  found  by  Borda 
that  tnis  shape  experienced  less  resbtaace 
from  the  air  taan  any  other. 

Ohio.  One  of  the  Western  States  ci  the 
American  Confederacy,  lying  between  Lakes 
Michigan,  Irie,  and  me  Ohio  River.  In 
1680,  La  Salle  explored  the  State,  and  built 
a  military  post  on  the  Ohio,  which  the 
French  claimed;  but  in  1768  they  rriin- 
quished  it.  The  first  settlement  was  made 
subsequent  to  the  Bevolution,  a  company  of 
New  Englanders  having  settled  at  Marietu 
in  April,  1788.  The  early  inhabitants  were 
much  annoyed  by  incursions  of  the  Indkins, 
who  had  successively  defeated  Oens.  Harmar 
and  St.  Glair  (the  latter  with  great  slaughter 
of  his  troops,  leaving  scarcely  one-fourtn)  in 
1791  and  1792,  but  were  themselves  in  turn 
utterly  routed  by  Gen.  Wayne  in  August, 
1794.  Ohio  was  admitted  as  a  SUteinT802. 
In  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  Ohio 
suffered  greatly  from  raids  by  the  British 
and  Indians.    Fort  Sandusky  was  attadced 
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by  Gen.  Proctor^  with  MO  reffulan  and  as 
many  Indians,  and  was  suocassrallj  defended 
by  Maj.  Ororhan,  a  youth  of  twenty-one 
years,  with  llo  men.  But  the  most  impor- 
tant action  which  occurred  was  the  naral 
engagement  on  Lake  Erie,  fbueht  at  Put-in- 
Bay,  September  10,  1818,  tn  which  Commo- 
dore O.  H.  Perry  defeated  a  superior  Brit- 
ish fleet  under  command  of  Baraay.  Ohio 
contributed  greatly  to  the  cause  of  the  Union 
in  the  late  civil  war ;  ihe  sent  her  fUll  quotas 
of  troops  to  the  field,  and  the  women  at- 
tended to  the  sick  and  wounded  with  un- 
tiring seal.  The  State  was  twice  invaded 
by  Confederate  guerrillas,  but  suffered  no 
material  dama^. 

OiUets,  or  billets.  Apertures  for  firing 
through  in  the  walls  of  a  fort. 

OjibwajTS.    See  Chifpvwas. 

Okanagana,  or  Cutaanhn.  A  semi-ciT- 
ilized  tribe  of  Indians  who,  to  the  number 
of  about  800,  reside  to  the  east  of  the  Cas- 
cade Mountains,  in  Washington  Territory. 

Olcadcs.  An  ancient  people  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  north  of  Carthago  Kx>Ta, 
nearer  the  sources  of  the  Anas,  in  a  part  of 
the  country  afterwards  inhabited  by  the 
Oretani.  They  are  mentioned  only  in  the 
wars  of  the  Carthaginians  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Spain. 

Oldenaworth  (Denmark).  A  conference 
was  held  here  in  1718,  between  Peter  the 
Great  and  Frederick  lY.  of  Denmark. 

Oliiant,  orQUphaiit(/V.).  A  horn  which 
a  paladin  or  kni^t  sounded  in  token  of  de- 
fiance, or  as  a  challenge. 

OUnde.    A  sort  of  sword-blade. 

Olivensa.  A  fortified  town  of  Spain,  in 
Estremadura,  situated  on  the  Gnadlana,  16 
miles  southwest  from  Badajos.  This  town 
was  ceded  by  Portugal  to  Spain  in  1801; 
and  for  havine  arranged  this  cession,  Godoy 
received  his  title  of  "  Prince  cT  Peftce."  In 
1811  it  was  taken  by  the  French. 

OlnHHs.  The  chief  fortress  of  Moravia, 
in  the  district  of  the  same  name,  in  Austria, 
40  miles  north-northeast  from  Brdnn.  Ol- 
mfltz  was  taken  by  the  Swedes  during  the 
Thirty  Years'  War ;  but  was  besieged  in  vain 
for  seven  weeks  by  Frederick  the  Great  in 
1768.  Lafkyette  was  confined  here  in  1794. 
A  conference  was  held  here  November  29, 
18fi0,  under  the  czar  Nicholas,  when  the 
difllculties  between  Austria  and  Prussia  re- 
specting the  aflklrs  of  Hesse-Cassel  were  ar- 
ranged. 

Ok>t.  A  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Gerona,  85  miles  fh>m  Barcelona.  It 
figured  and  suffered  much  in  the  war  of  in- 
dependence, being  a  strong  point,  and  passed 
alternately  into  the  hands  of  Frencn  and 
Spaniards,  until  the  latter  dismantled  the 
fortifications.  In  the  civil  war  of  18M  and 
1867  it  was  much  coveted  and  frequently 
attacked  by  the  Carlists,  but  unsuccessfully. 

Oltenitsa.  A  fortified  village  of  Turkey 
in  Europe,  in  Wallachia,  situated  on  tfale 
Danube,  2  miles  north  from  Turtukai.  A 
Turkish  force  having  crosaed  tibe  Danube 


under  Omar  Pasha,  established  themselves 
at  Oltenitsa  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  attacks 
of  the  Russians,  who  were  repulsed  with  loss 
November  2-8,  1868.  On  November  4,  a 
desperate  attempt  to  dislodge  the  Turlcs  by 
€ten.  Danneberg  with  90^  men,  was  de- 
feated with  great  loss. 

Olympic  Gamea.  Were  instituted  by 
Hercules  a.m.  2856,  in  honor  of  Jupiter 
Olvmpus,  at  Olympia,  a  city  of  Elis,  in 
Peloponnesus.  They  were  celebrated  about 
every  four  years,  about  the  summer  solstice. 
The  desien  of  them  was  to  accustom  the 
young  military  men  to  running,  leaping, 
and  every  other  military  exercise. 

OlyntfaQa.  A  town  of  Chalcidice,  stcod 
at  the  head  of  the  Toronaic  Gulf,  between 
the  headlands  of  Sithonia  and  Pallene,  about 
60  stadia  from  Potidssa.  During  the  second 
Persian  invasion  of'  Greece,  Anabazus,  the 
general  of  Xerxes,  captured  the  town, 
slaughtered  its  Bottissan  inhabitants,  ana 
^ve  it  to  the  Chalcidians.  It  was  subdued 
in  war  bv  Sparta  in  882-879  B.C.  It  resisted 
Philip  of  Macedon  850  B.C.,  by  whom  it  was 
destroyed  in  847. 

Omia^  (Irish,  Olffh  magh^  "  seat  of  the 
chieft").  An  ancient  town,  capital  of  the 
county  of  Tyrone,  in  Ireland,  84  miles  south 
from  Londonderry.  Omagh  grew  up  around 
an  abbev  founded  in  the  year  792,  otitis  first 
heard  of  as  a  fortress  of  Art  O'Nial  in  the 
end  of  the  15th  century,  about  which  time 
it  was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  English, 
although  its  possession  long  continued  to  al- 
ternate between  Irish  and  English  hands. 
It  formed  part  of  James  I.'s  "  Plantation 

Sants,"  and  was  strongly  garrisoned  by 
oun^oy.  On  its  being  evacuated  by  the 
troops  of  James  II.  in  1689,  it  was  partially 
burned. 

Omaha  Indimna.  A  tribe  of  aborigines, 
of  Dakota  stock,  who,  to  the  number  of  1000, 
inhabit  a  reservation  in  Nebraska.  They 
are  generally  peaoeftil  and  industrious. 

Omer,  St.  A  fortified  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Pas-de-Calais,  24  miles 
southeast  from  Calais.  This  place  was  taken 
by  Louis  XIV.  in  1677.  It  sufnned  severely 
during  the  revolution  of  1880. 

Omra,  or  Omhra  (plural  of  ameer^  a 
"lord")  Ind.  They  were  persons  of  con- 
siderable consequence  in  the  dominions  of 
the  Great  Mogul.  Some  of  them  had  com- 
mand of  1000  horse,  others  of  2000,  and  so 
on  to  20,000 ;  their  pay  being  regulated  ac- 
cording to  their  commands.  The  governors 
and  great  ofllcers  of  state  were  generally 
chosen  out  of  this  body. 

On.  A  preposition  frequently  used  in 
military  exercise.  It  precedes  the  word  of 
command  which  directs  the  change  or  forma- 
tion of  bodies  of  men  upon  points  that  are 
fixed ;  as,  form  on  the  centre  company. 

On  the  Alert.  In  a  state  of  vigilance  or 
activity. 

Onagre  {Pr,),  A  warlike  machine,  which 
was  useid  by  the  ancients  to  throw  stones  of 
different  sixes.  It  is  mentioned  by  Yegetius. 
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Oneidas.  A  tribe  of  Indiaas  forming  one 
of  the  Five  Nations  of  the  Iroquois  Con- 
federacy, who  resided  in  the  county  and 
near  the  lake  which  bears  their  name.  They 
were  continually  at  war  with  the  early 
French  settlers  m  Canada,  and  took  sides 
with  the  colonists  against  the  British  in  the 
war  of  the  Beyolution.  For  this  t^y  syf- 
fered  severely.  Their  castle,  church,  and 
vil luges  were  destroyed  by  the  Tories  in 
1780,  and  they  were  compelled  to  flee  to  the 
white  settlements  for  j^rotection.  In  1788 
they  ceded  most  of  their  lands  to  the  State 
and  moved  to  Canada:  subsequently  some 
of  the  tribe  settled  in  Wisconsin,  where  Uiey 
are  still  comfortably  located  on  a  reservation ; 
and  a  remnant  still  resides  near  Bome, 
Oneida  Co.,  N.  T.  They  are  well  advanced 
in  the  arts  of  civilisuition,  and,  contrary  to 
the  usual  fate  of  Indian  tribes,  have  increased 
in  numbers. 

Onein.  An  offensive  weapon  of  medinval 
times,  consisting  of  a  staff  with  a  hooked 
iron  bead. 

Onondafaa.  One  of  the  confederate  tribes 
of  Indians  known  as  the  Five  Nations.  They 
resided  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the 
county  which  bears  their  name.  Thev  were 
long  the  enemies  of  the  Canadian  french, 
with  whom,  and  with  the  Hurons,  they  were 
continually  at  war.  They  were  allies  of  the 
English  in  the  French  war,  1756-6S,  fought 
against  the  colonists  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  suffered  severely  in  the  contest. 
In  1788  they  ceded  their  lands  to  the  State 
and  moved  to  Ontario,  Canada,  where  about 
400  of  them  now  reside. 

Onaet.  A  rushing  or  setting  upon ;  a 
violent  attack ;  assault ;  a  storming ;  espe- 
cially the  assault  of  an  army  or  l>ody  of 
troops  upon  an  enemy  or  a  fort. 

Onaatting,  A  rushing  upon  or  assault- 
ing. 

Ottalaught.  Attack;  onset;  aggression; 
assault.  "  By  storm  and  onslaught  to  pro- 
ceed." 

Onward.  Toward  the  point  before  or  ia 
front ;  forward ;  as,  to  move  onward. 

Oodeypoor,  or  Mewar.  A  Bajpoot  state 
in  India.  It  became  tributary  to  the  Brit- 
ish government  by  the  treaty  of  1818.  A 
corps  of  Bheels  was  raised  in  1841  at  the 
Joint  expense  of  the  British  and  Oodeypoor 

governments,  in  order  to  reduce  to  subjeotion 
ie  Bheel  districts  of  the  country. 

Oojein,  or  Oojain.  A  city  of  India,  in 
the  territory  of  Owalior,  152  miles  south- 
west from  Goonah.  It  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  Mohammedans  in  1310.  At  this  time 
it  was  the  capital  of  Malwa ;  and  along  with 
this  country  it  afterwards  came  under  the 
power  of  the  Patans,  but  was  recovered  by 
Akbar  in  1561.  In  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  it  was  conquered  by  the  Mahrattas. 

Opataa,  or  Yakia.  An  Indian  people  who 
reside  in  the  state  of  Sonora,  Mexico.  They 
number  about  25,000,  and  are  generally  peace- 
able and  industrious. 

Open.    In  military  movements  and  dis- 


positions, this  tem  is  frequently  used  in 
contradistinction  to  close ;  as,  open  column, 
open  distance,  open  order,  etc.  It  also 
constitutes  part  of  a  word  of  command ;  as, 
rear  rank  take  open  order.  By  open  dieiemee 
in  eolmnn  is  meant  that  the  intervals  are 
alwim  equal  in  depth  to  the  extent  in  front  of 
the  different  component  parts  of  the  column. 

Open  Flank.  In  fortiflcation,  is  that  part 
of  the  flank  which  is  covered  by  the  orilJon. 

Opaning  of  Tranchaa.  Is  the  flrst  break- 
ing of  ground  by  the  besiegers,  in  order  to 
carry  on  their  approaches  towaids  the  place. 

Oparationay  Linaa  oL     See  LiJiKa  ov 

OPnATiOVS. 

Oparationa,  if  ilitary.  Consist  in  the  reso- 
lute  application  of  preconcerted  measures  in 
secrecy,  dispatch,  regular  movements,  occa- 
sional encampments,  and  desultory  oombats 
or  pitched  battles. 

Opinion.  In  military  proceedings  that 
re^rd  the  interior  government  of  an  army, 
this  word  signifies  decision,  determination, 
ludgment  formed  upon  matters  that  have 
been  laid  before  a  eourt-martial  or  court  of 
inquiry. 

Opinioai  Officers  on  courts-martial  give 
their  opinion  by  seniority,  beginning  with 
the  youngest  in  rank. 

Oporto.  A  city  of  Portugal,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Entre-Douro-e-Minho,  about  2  mHes 
fkt>m  the  mouth  of  the  Bouro,  and  175  miles 
north  from  Lisbon.  It  was  attacked  by  the 
Moon  under  Abderrahman  in  820.  In  1002 
certain  knights  of  Qascony,  commanded  by 
Don  Alfonso  Fredrioo,  captured  it  from  the 
Moors.  It  was  fsmous  for  the  strength  of 
its  fortifications  during  the  Middle  Ages,  its 
walls  bein|[  8000  paces  in  circumference,  80 
feet  in  height,  and  flanked  with  towers. 
From  the  17th  to  the  present  century,  Oporto 
has  been  the  scene  of  an  unusual  number  of 
popular  insarrections.  In  1808  it  was  taken 
by  the  French.  The  French,  under  Marshal 
Soult,  wera  surprised  here  by  Lord  Wel- 
lington, and  defeated  in  an  action  fought 
May  11, 1809.  It  was  besieged  in  1882  and 
1888  by  Dom  Miguel,  and  successfully  de- 
fended by  Dom  Pedro  with  7500  men.  In 
this  siege,  the  city  suffered  severely,  and 
more  than  16,000  of  the  inhabitants  ^lere 
killed.  It  has  since  been  the  scene  of  civil 
war.  The  insurgents  entered  Oporto  Janu- 
ary 7, 1847 ;  a  Spanish  force  entered  Oporto, 
and  the  Junto  capitulated,  June  26,  1847. 

Oppenheim.  A  town  of  the  grand  duchy 
of  Uesse-Darmstadt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  10  miles  youtheast  of  Mayenoe.  It 
occupies  the  site  of  the  Boman  castle  of 
Bauconia^  and  was  made  a  royal  palatinate 
under  the  Carlovingians.  It  afterwards  be- 
came one  of  the  most  important  free  towns 
of  the  empire.  It  was  taken  in  1218  by 
Adalbert,  archbishop  of  Mayence,  in  16^ 
by  the  Spaniards,  in  1681  by  the  Swedes 
under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  in  1684  by 
the  Imp^alists,  suffering  much  upon  all 
these  occasions.  In  1689  the  French  under 
Melac  almost  entirely  destroyed  it. 
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Opponent.  One  wbo  opponet,  or  opposes ; 
an  adveriary  :  an  antagonist ;  a  foe. 

Onpoae.  To  aei  as  an  adversary  against 
another ;  to  resist,  etc.  It  likewise  signifies 
to  plikce  as  an  obstacle. 

uppugn.  To  fight  against,  whether  in 
attack,  resistaneey  or  siinj>le  opposition  f  to 
attack ;  to  oppose :  to  resist 

Oppagnani.  Tending  to  awaken  hos- 
tility; hostile;  opposing. 

Or.  In  hentldiy  the  metal  gold,  repre- 
sented in  heraldic  engravings  by  an  un« 
limited  number  of  dots. 

Oran.  A  seaport  town  of  Akeria,  aboat 
220  miles  west-southwest  of  A&ecs ;  it  is 
defended  by  stronely  armed  mrts*  The 
town  of  Oran  was  built  Inr  the  Moors.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Spaniaras  in  1509,  b;^  the 
Turks  in  1706,  and  again  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1782.  It  was  taken  by  the  Flinch  in 
1881,  and  has  since  remained  in  their  hands. 

Orb.  In  tactics,  is  the  disposing  of  a 
number  of  soldiers  in  circular  form  of  de- 
fense. The  orb  has  been  thought  of  con- 
sequence enouffh  to  employ  the  attention  of 
the  famous  Marshal  de  Puysegur,  in  his 
**  Art  of  War,''  who  prefers  this  position  to 
throw  a  body  of  infantry  in  an  open  coun- 
try to  resist  cavalry,  or  even  a  superior 
force  of  infantry ;  because  it  is  regular,  and 
equally  strong,  and  gives  an  enemy  no 
reason  to  expect  better  success  by  attacking 
one  place  tnan  another.  G»sar  drew  up 
his  whole  army  in  this  form  when  he 
fought  against  Labienus.  The  whole  army 
of  Uie  Oauls  was  formed  into  an  orb,  under 
the  command  of  Sabinus  and  Gotta,  when 
fightinff  against  the  Romans.  The  orb  was 
generaUy  formed  six  deep. 

Orchomenua.  A  city  of  Bootia,  and  the 
capital  of  the  powerful  tribe  of  the  Minys, 
was  situated  near  the  western  abore  of  Lake 
Copaic,  on  a  hill  which  overlooked  the 
windings  of  the  .Cephissus.  Its  original 
inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been  TlMssa- 
lian  emigrants,  and  its  name  was  derived 
troBL  Orchomenus,  one  of  the  kings  of  the 
Minyans.  Homer  compares  its  treasures 
to  those  of  Egyptian  Thebes,  and  tells  us 
that  it  sent  80  ships  to  the  Trojan  war. 
Some  time  after  this  event  it  became  a 
member  of  the  Bmotian  confederacy.  Dur- 
ing the  Bsrsian  war,  like  Uie  other  towns 
of  BcBotia,  it  abandoned  the  national  cause. 
Its  government  was  thoroughly  aristocratic, 
and  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when 
Thebes  became  a  democracy,  Orchomenus 
took  part  with  Sparta^  and  s^red  in  its 
first  triumph  over  Thebes ;  but  the  victory 
of  Epaminondas  at  Leuctra  (871  bx.)  placed 
it  at  the  mercy  of  the  Thebans,  who  soon 
after  destroyed  it  by  fir*,  and  sold  its  in- 
habitants as  slaves.  It  was  again  rebuilt 
durinff  the  Phocian  war,  hmi  was  a  second 
time  destroyed  in  the  reign  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  who,  however,  once  more  rebuilt 
it ;  but  it  never  again  became  prominent  in 
history.  The  site  is  now  occupied  by  the 
modern  village  of  SkripiL 


Orchomenua.  An  ancient  city  of  Arca- 
dia, stood  in  a  plain  surrounded  by  hills, 
which  separated  its  territory  £rom  that  of 
Mantinea  on  the  south  and  those  of  Pheneus 
and  Siymphalus  on  the  north.  Its  founder 
is  said  to  nave  been  Orchomenus,  the  son  of 
Lycaon,  and  several  of  its  kings  are  said  to 
have  spread  their  rule  over  all  Arcadia. 
Dunne  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  its 
acropolis  had  fallen  into  ruins,  and  its  last 
king,  Pisistratus,  had  been  murdered  by  an 
olinrchical  flMstion,  Orchomenus  began  to 
dedine.  About  867  B.C.  three  of  its  tribu- 
tary towns  were  deponulated  to  furnish 
inhabitants  to  the  newlj-founded  city  of 
Hegalopolis ;  in  818  b.o.  it  was  tidMnby  the 
Macedonian  general  Gassander;  and  ever 
afterwards  it  continued  to  be  bandied  about 
between  different  belligerent  powers.  At 
the  time  of  Pausanias  it  was  stfll  inhabited, 
and  at  the  present  day  its  ruins  are  seen 
near  the  villace  of  Kalpaki. 

Order.  Tms  term,  considered  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  army,  embraces  divers  subjects. 
It  gives  an  idea  of  harmonv  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  duties ;  a  classification  (^  corpe 
or  men ;  injunctions  emanating  from  author- 
ity ;  measures  which  regulate  service,  and 
many  tactical  details.  In  tactics,  the  natural 
order  is  when  troops  coming  upon  ordinary 
ground  are  ranged  in  line  of  battle  by  the 
prescribed  tactical  means,  and  when  they 
are  formed  in  column,  ri^bt  in  front.  The 
obliqu€  order  is  contradistinguished  fh>m  the 
parallel,  and  in  genoml  means  every  tactical 
combination,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  produce 
an  effect  upon  two  f)oints  of  an  enemy's  line 
by  bringing  a  superior  force  to  bear  down  on 
these  two  points.  Such  combinations  consti- 
tute the  Mipu  arder^  whatever  manssuvres 
may  be  used  to  accomplish  the  object.  The 
parcUUl  order  operates,  on  the  contrary, 
against  the  whole  firont  of  an  enemy.  Tu- 
renne  and  Gond6  fought  habitually  in  parallel 
order,  although  they  sometimes  made  a  skill- 
ful use  of  obl^ue  attaoki.  Guibert  well  says 
that  a  contiguous  and  regular  parallel  order 
can  be  of  no  use  in  war. 

Order  Arma.  A  worded  command  direct- 
ing that  the  musket  be  brought  down  to  the 
right  side  of  the  soldier,  the  butt  resting  on 
tM  ground.  • 

Oidar,  Beating.  In  the  British  service, 
is  an  authority  given  to  an  individual  em- 
powering him  to  raise  men  by  beat  of  drum 
for  any  particular  regiment,  or  for  general 
service.  It  consists  of  a  warrant  which  is 
signed  by  the  secretary  at  war,  or  issued  in 
his  name  by  the  adjutant-general. 

Order  Book.  Every  company  in  the  ser- 
vice has  such  a  book,  in  wnich  orders  are 
written  for  the  information  of  officers  and 
men.  Order  books  are  also  kept  at  all  mill- 
tarv  headquarters. 

Order,  Cloae.  In  tactics,  comprehends 
space  of  about  one»half  pace  Mtween  ranks. 

Order,  Bndre.  When  applied  to  rank, 
means  a  straight  line  composed  of  half-files. 

Order,  Extended.  Is  preparatory  to  rank 
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entire,  and  is  frequently  praetioed  In  light 
,  infantry  manoeurret.  it  oonprehends  the 
opening  of  flies  of  a  hattalion  or  company 
standing  two  deep,  so  as  to  have  Just  •P*<!0 
enough  for  one  man  hetween  each  two.  The 
battalion  or  company,  after  it  has  obtained 
all  its  relative  distances  and  been  halted,  is 
fronted,  and  each  rear  rank  man  springs 
into  the  vacancy  when  the  word  of  command 
is  given. 

Order  of  Alcantara.  A  Spanish  military 
order.  It  was  established  by  Ferdinand  II., 
king  of  Leon  and  Gastile,  in  117(X  The 
knights  wore  a  green  cross  upon  their  gar- 
ments.   See  ALCAKTAmi.. 

Order  of  Amaranth.  An  order  of  mili- 
tary knighthood,  instituted  in  Sweden  by 
Queen  Christina  in  1646,  at  the  close  of  an 
annual  feast  celebrated  in  that  country,  and 
called  wirtsehaft  Their  device  waft  the  cipher 
of  amarantey  composed  of  two  A's,  the  one 
erect,  the  other  inverted,  and  interwoven 
together;  the  whole  inclosed  by  a  laurel 
crown,  with  the  motto,  Dolce  nellamemoria. 

Ordar  of  Arfonasta  of  St.  Micbolaa. 
Was  the  name  of  a  military  order  instituted 
by  Charles  III.,  king  of  Naples,  in  1882, 
for  the  advancement  of  navigation,  or,  as 
some  authors  say,  merely  for  preserving 
amity  among  the  nobles.  They  wore  a 
collar  of  shells  inclosed  in  a  silver  crescent, 
IW>m  which  hun^  a  ship  with  the  device, 
Non  credo  temmort. 

Order  of  Battle.  Hie  arrangement  or 
disposition  of  the  diflbrent  component  parts 
of  an  army  in  one  or  more  lines,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  for  the  purpose 
of  engaging  an  enemy  by  giving  or  receiving 
an  attack,  or  in  order  to  be  reviewed,  etc. 

Order  of  Battle,  Coacave.  If  the  attack 
is  made  simultaneously  on  both  wings,  and 
the  centre  is  reftised,  it  is  plain  that  the  at- 
tacking army  will  assume  a  line  of  battle 
which  will  be  concave  towards  the  enemy's 
line. 

Order  of  Battle,  Convex.  If  the  attack 
is  made  in  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  line, 
refusing  both  wings,  the  general  direction  of 
the  line  of  battle  of  the  attacking  army  will 
be  convex  towards  the  enemv's  line,  and  the 
term  "  convex  order  of  battU"  is  applied  to 
it.  Other  orders  of  battle  are  named  by 
military  writers.  Their  names  will  gener- 
ally describe  the  direction  of  the  hostile 
lines  of  battle  and  the  particular  formation 
adopted  by  the  attacking  army. 

Order  of  Battle,  ObUque.  An  arrange- 
ment of  an  army  for  battle  with  one  wing 
advanced  beyond  the  other,  or  a  movement 
which  brings  the  line  in  contact  with  an 
enemy's  flank ;  in  general,  any  combination 
which  brings  a  preponderating  force  upon 
any  point  of  the  enemy's  line.    See  Order. 

Order  of  Calatrava.  See  Calatrata, 
Order  ot. 

Order  of  Kniglrts  of  8t.  Stephen.  In- 
stituted in  16fll,  by  Cosmo,  duke  of  Flor- 
ence. They  wear  a  red  cross  with  a  border 
of  gold. 


Order  of  Kniglita  of  the  Band.  Insti- 
tuted by  Alphonso,  king  of  Spain,  in  1268. 
Their  name  proceeded  from  the  knights 
wearing  a  rea  scarf,  or  lace  of  silk,  the 
breadth  of  8  inches,  which  hung  on  their 
left  shoulder. 

Order  of  Knights  of  the  Bath.  A  mili- 
tary order  in  Great  Britain,  deriving  its 
name  Arom  the  ceremony  of  bathing,  which 
was  performed  at  the  initiation  of  the 
knights.  The  earliest  authentic  instance  of 
this  ceremony  was  at  the  coronation  of 
Henry  lY.  (1899).  The  last  occasion  on 
which  ^is  ceremony  was  used  was  the  coro- 
nation of  Charles  11.,  in  1660,  after  which 
the  order  fell  into  oblivion  until  it  was  r^ 
vived  by  George  I.,  in  1726.  It  is  now  ^e 
second  in  rank  among  the  orders  of  Eng- 
land, the  order  of  the  Garter  being  the 
highest.  The  order  of  the  Bath  coinprises 
three  classes:  flrst  class.  Knights  Grand 
Cross  (K.G.C.),  the  numher  of  whom  is 
limited  to  60  military  men  and  25  civilians, 
besides  the  royal  flimily;  second  class. 
Knights  Commanders  (K.C.B.),sx  102  mili- 
tary and  50  civil ;  these  and  the  first  have 
the  •title  of  Sir ;  third  class.  Companions 
(C.B.),  =r525  military  and  200  civil. 

Order  of  Knighta  of  the  Redemption. 
InMitnted  in  the  kingdom  of  Aragon  by 
King  James,  who  oonquered  the  island  of 
Maloroa.  in  1212.  Their  garments  are  white, 
with  a  black  croes  thereon. 

Order  of  Knights  Templar.  See  Templar, 
Kkiqhts. 

Order  of  Maria  Theresa.  This  order  was 
instituted  in  Jnne,  1757,  by  the  empress 
oneen  of  Hungarv.  In  1765  an  interme- 
diate class,  styled  knights  commanders,  was 
added  to  the  two  classes  that  originally  com- 
posed the  order. 

Order  of  Merit.  Instituted  by  Frederick 
III.,  king  of  Prussia,  as  a  reward  to  those 
ofllcers  whose  behavior  deserved  some  marks 
of  distinction.  The  ensign  of  Uiis  order  is  a 
golden  star  of  eight  rays,  enameled  with  bine, 
which  is  worn  appendant  to  a  Mack  ribbon 
edged  with  silver.  The  motto  is  Four  ie 
merite, 

Otd^t  of  Mount  Carinel.  Instituted  by 
Henry  IV.  in  1608. 

Order  of  St.  Alexander  NewsU.  Or  the 
Bed  Ribbon,  which  was  institutct  by  Peter 
I.,  emperor  of  Russia ;  but  the  csarina Cath- 
erine I.  conferred  it  in  1725. 

Order  of  St.  Hnbeit.  See  Hubert,  St., 
Order  oy. 

Order  of  Bt.  James.  See  James  or  the 
Sword,  St. 

Order  of  St.  Lasants.    See  Laearus. 

Order  of  St.  Louis.    See  Louis. 

Order  of  St.  Marie  See  Mark,  St., 
Kkiqhts  or. 

Order  of  St.  Michael.  Instituted  in  1469 
by  Louis  XII.  in  honor  of  the  important 
services  done  to  France  by  that  archangel  at 
the  siege  of  Orleans,  where  he  is  suppoMd  to 
have  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  French 
troops,  aisputing  the  passage  of  a  bridgCi 
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and  to  have  repulsed  the  attack  of  the  Eng- 
lish, whose  aflkin  eTer  after  declined  in  that 
kinedom.  The  order  is  a  rich  collar,  witl^ 
thelmage  of  that  saint  pendent  thereto ;  with 
the  inscription,  hnmenn  tremor  oeenm. 

Order  of  St:  Michaal  and  9t.  Oeotfe. 
This  order  of  kniffhthood,  founded  for  tne 
Ionian  Isles  and  Malta,  April  27, 1818,  was 
reorganised  in  March,  1869,  in  order  to  ad* 
mit  servants  of  the  crown  of  England  con- 
nected with  the  colonies. 

Order  of  8t.  PatHck.  See  Pateick,  St., 
Obdve  of. 

Order  of  Teutonic  KniflMi.  BsUhlished 
towards  the  close  of  the  12th  centnry,  and 
tkus  called,  as  chiefly  consisting  of  Qermans, 
anciently  called  Teutons. 

Order  of  the  Aniraiiei«tk>n.  SeeAnvvK- 

CIABA. 

Order  of  the  Bear.  See  Bkab,  Ordkb  of. 

Order  of  the  Black  Bagle.  See  Eaqlk, 
Black. 

Order  of  the  Crescent.    See  Gasacsinr. 

Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  SeeOoLDBK 
Plxsos,  Order  of  thr. 

Order  of  the  Golden  Stole.  A  Venetian 
military  order,  so  called  ttom  a  golden  stole, 
which  those  knights  wore  orer  their  shoul- 
der, reaehine  to  the  knee  hoth  before  and 
behind,  a  palm  and  a  half  broad.  None  are 
raised  to  tnls  order  but  patricians,  or  noble 
Venetians.  It  is  uncertain  when  this  order 
was  instituted. 

Order  of  Hie  Holy  Ghoet.  See  Holt 
Ghost,  Order  of  the. 

Order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter.  See 
Garter,  Order  or  the. 

Order  of  the  Knights  of  Malta.  See  St. 
JoHH  OF  Jerusalem. 

Order  of  the  Kai|^ts  of  St.  Jago.  In- 
stituted by  the  king  Bamico  of  Spain,  in 
commemoration  of  a  yictory  obtained  a^inst 
the  Moors,  1080.  Their  ensign  is  a  red  cross 
in  the  form  of  a  sword. 

Order  of  the  Seraphim.  See  Serapkim , 
Order  of  the. 

Order  of  the  Sword.    See  Sword,  Order 

<WTHB. 

Order  of  the  White  Bagle.  See  White 
Eaole,  Order  of  the. 

Order,  Open.  In  tactics,  comprehends 
an  interval  of  about  8  yards  between  each 
rank. 

Order,  Parade.  When  a  regiment  of  horse 
or  foot,  a  troop,  or  company,  is  drawn  up 
with  the  ranks  open  and  the  ofBcen  in  fhmt, 
it  is  said  to  be  in  parade  order. 

Orderlies.  Kon-commissioned  ofRoers  and 
soldiers  appointed  to  wait  upon  generals  and 
other  oflcers,  to  oommunicate  orders  and 
carry  messages. 

Oirderlles,  Standing.  Are  soldiers  who 
permanently  perfbrm  orderly  duty. 

Orderly  Book.  A  book  for  the  sergeants 
to  insert  the  orders  which  are  issued  from 
time  to  time. 

Orderly  Dram.  The  drummer  that  beats 
the  orders,  and  gires  notice  of  the  hour  for 
messing,  etc.,  is  so  called. 


Orderly  OAeer.  The  officer  of  the  day ; 
especially  the  officer  of  the  day  about  an  army 
headquarters  in  the  field. 

Orderly  Room.  A  room  in  the  barracks, 
used  as  the  office  of  a  company. 

Orderly  Sergeant.  The  first  sergeant  of 
a  company  is  so  called  in  the  U.  S.  armv. 

Orders.  Are  the  instructions,  injunctions, 
or  commands  iMued  by  superior  officers.  The 
orders  of  commanders  or  armies,  divisions, 
brigades,  regiments,  are  denominated  orders 
of  such  army,  division,  etc.,  and  are  either 
general  or  special.  They  are  numbered, 
General  and  special  in  separate  series,  each 
bmnning  witn  the  year.  In  Great  Britain 
and  other  European  countries,  and  in  the 
United  States,  orders  generally  take  the  des- 
ignation of  the  headquarters  fW>m  which  they 
are  issued. 

Orders,  General.  Are  orders  that  are  is- 
sued to  announce  the  hours  for  roll-calls 
and  duties :  the  number  and  kind  of  order- 
lies, and  the  time  when  they  shall  be  re- 
lieved ;  police  regulations,  and  the  prohibi- 
tions required  by  drcumstances  and  localities : 
returns  to  be  made  and  their  forms ;  laws  ana 
regulations  for  the  army ;  promotions  and 
appointments ;  eulogies  or  censures  to  corps 
or  individuals,  and  generally,  whatever  may 
be  important  to  make  known  to  the  whole 
command. 

Orders,  Military.  Companies  of  knights, 
instituted  bv  kings  and  princes  either  for 
defense  of  the  fWith,  or  to  confer  marks  of 
honor  on  their  military  subjects.  See 
Kkiorts,  and  names  ot  orders  under  appro- 
priate headings. 

Orders,  Regimental.  Are  such  orders 
and  instructions  as  grow  out  of  general  or 
special  orders  fh>m  superior  authority,  or 
proceed  immediately  ftx>m  the  commanding 
officer  of  a  regiment. 

Orders,  Special.  Are  such  as  do  not  con- 
cern the  troops  generally,  and  need  not  be 
published  to  the  whole  command ;  such  as 
those  that  relate  to  the  march  of  some  par- 
ticular corps,  the  detaching  of  individuals, 
the  granting  requests,  etc. 

Orders,  Standing.  Are  certain  general 
rules  and  instructions,  which  are  to  m  inva- 
riably followed,  and  are  not  subject  to  the 
temporary  intervention  of  rank.  Of  this 
description  are  those  orders  which  the  per- 
manent commander  may  judge  fit  to  have 
inserted  in  the  order  books,  and  which  are 
not  to  be  altered  by  the  temporary  com- 
mander. 

Ordinaire  (Fr,).  The  soldiers'  mess  is  so 
called  among  the  French. 

Ordina^  of  Arms.  In  heraldry,  an  in- 
dex or  dictionary  of  armorial  coats,  arranged, 
not  according  to  names,  like  an  armorv,  but 
according  to  the  leading  charges  in  the  re- 
spective shields,  so  as  to  enable  any  one  con- 
versant with  heraldic  language,  on  seeing  a 
shield  of  arms,  to  tell  to  whom  it  belonged. 

Ordinary  Time.  In  the  U.  S.  army  is 
quick  time,  which  is  110  steps,  or  86  yarcb  in 
one  minute,  or  2  miles  1618  yards  in  an  hour. 
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Ordnance.  A  geneiml  name  for  all  kiacU 
of  weapons  employed  in  war,  and  the  appli- 
ances necessary  for  their  use.  Under  tlie 
general  term  ordnance  and  ordnanoe  stores 
are  included  all  guns,  bowitaars,  mortars, 
rockets,  and  projectiles  of  every  desoriptlon, 
the  explosires  used  in  warfare,  all  gun-car- 
riages, limbers,  caissons,  mortar-bMs,  bat- 
ter^r-wagons,  and  traveling-lbrges  with  their 
equipments,  and  all  other  apparatus  and 
maonines  required  for  the  servioe  and  ma- 
noeuvres of  artillery  at  si^es  or  in  the  field ; 
together  with  the  materials  for  their  con- 
struction, preservation,  and  repair.  Also  all 
small-arms,  side-arms,  and  accoutrements 
for  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry,  all  am- 
munition for  cannon  and  small-arms;  and 
all  stores  of  expenditures  for  the  servioe  of 
the  various  arms,  materials  for  the  oonstruo- 
tion  and  repair  of  ordnance  buildings,  uten- 
sils and  stores  for  laboratories,  including 
standing  weights,  gauges,  and  n»easures,  and 
all  other  toob  and  utessils  required  for  the 
performance  of  ordnance  duty.  Harness 
and  horse  equipments  are  also  furnished  by 
the  ordnance  department  This  general  ap» 
plication  of  the  word  is  not  the  purport  of 
the  present  article ;  it  is  its  special  significa- 
tion as  used  by  the  artillery  with  which  we 
have  to  do.  Technically  speaking,  ordnance 
is  a  term  applied  to  all  heavy  fire-arms  which 
are  discharged  from  carriages. 

HUtwry. — Although  the  battering-rams 
and  the  engines  for  projecting  missiles  em- 
ployed by  Ue  ancients  and  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  are  regarded  as  artillery,  yat  the 
military  weapons  in  use  before  the  invention 
of  fire-arms  cannot  fhirly  oome. under  this 
designation.  At  what  exact  date  cannon 
were  first  used  is  not  known,  but  guns  called 
**Craky«  of  War"  were  employed  by  Ed- 
ward III.  against  the  ScoU  m  1827,  by  the 
French  at  &e  siege  of  Puy  Guillaume  in 
1888,  and  bv  Edward  III.  at  Gr4cy,  and  at 
Calais  in  184iS.  The  first  cannon,  or  bombards^ 
were  dumsy ,  wider  at  the  mouth  than  at  the 
chamber,  and  made  of  iron  bars  hooped  to- 
gether with  iron  rings.  Ancient  cannon  were 
also  made  of  wood  wound  with  rope  or  wire, 
and  in  some  instan<$es  were  even  occasionally 
oonstructed  of  leather.  The  balls  fired  from 
these  bombards  were  first  made  of  stone, 
which  was  afterwards  superseded  by  iron. 
In  the  16th  century  various  kinds  were 
known  by  the  names  of  cannon,  bombards, 
culverins,  serpentines,  etc  Bombards  of 
great  length  and  power  were  employed  by 
liouis  XI.  during  nis  Flemish  campaign  in 
1477,  some  with  stone  balls  and  some  with 
iron.  About  this  time  cannon  began  to  be 
made  of  cast  iron  instead  of  hooped  bars ; 
and  bronze  or  brass  as  material  began  to  be 
used  as  well  as  Iron,  and  projectiles  were  also 
made  of  oast  iron  instead  of  stone.  The  in- 
troduction of  cast-iron  projectiles  led  to  the 
invention  of  eulverinSf  which  corresponded 
very  nearly  in  construction  and  appearance 
to  the  guns  of  the  present  day  ;  tnese  were 
in  some  instances  made  of  enormous  lengths 


from  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  range  in- 
creased with  the  length  of  the  piece.  A  re- 
nuirkablegun  of  this  description  still  exists  at 
I>over,  Knfrland,  fsmiliarly  known  as  "Queen 
Anne's  pocket-p«eoe ;"  while  it  carries  a  ball 
wei|;hinf  only  18  pounds,  U  is  moce  than  28 
feet  m  length.  From  the  earliest  days  of  ar* 
tiUerv  thm  existed  short-chambered  pieces, 
which  projected  stone  balls  under  great 
angles  of  elevation;  and  in  1478  hollow 
projectiles  filled  with  powder  began  to  be 
employed ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  aod- 
dents  which  accompanied  their  use  caused 
them  to  be  abandoned  for  the  time.  In 
1684,  however,  this  difficulty  was  overcome, 
and  these  pieces  were  introduced  into  the 
French  service,  forming  the  class  of  cannon 
now  known  as  mortars.  Early  attempts 
were  also  made  to  throw  hollow  projectiles 
from  culverins  and  other  long  fpins,  b«t 
great  difficulties  were  experienced  ul  loading 
them,  and  the  accidents  to  which  they  were 
liable  caused  them  to  be  abandoned.  8ub- 
seouently,  however,  the  Butch  avtiUeriets 
reauced  their  length  so  that  the  proiectile 
could  be  inserted  in  its  place  by  hand,  and 
thus  improved  these  cannon  rs^^y  came 
into  use  under  the  name  of  howitaers,  from 
the  (German  Hauhits,  A  short  cannon  of 
larffe  caliber  for  naval  servioe  was  invented 
1^  Mr.  Gasooigne  in  1799,  and  called  a  ear^ 
lymtuUf  after  the  Garron  Iron- Works,  Scot- 
land, where  it  was  first  made.  li  was  not 
for  many  years  after  hollow  projectiles  had 
been  used  that  it  was  accidentally  discovered 
that  the  firing  of  the  gun-charge  could  be  re- 
lied upon  to  light  the  fUze.  Prior  to  this 
a  long  fuse  lifted  from  the  oirtsida  had 
been  used.  The  difficulties  and  danger  in- 
curred in  loading  long  guns  with  Wlow 
projectiles  delayed  their  apnlication  toshell- 
flring,  and  it  was  not  untu  1812  that  they 
were  used  for  firing  both  solid  shot  and  theU 
at  low  angles.  In  this  year  a  gun  of  this 
class,  which  was  invented  by  (M,  Bomford, 
Chief  of  Ordnance,  U.S.A.,  was  adopted 
by  the  United  States,  and  a  number  of  these 

funs  were  used  in  the  war  with  England, 
812-16.  About  1814  this  tnvention  of  Ool. 
Bomford's  was  improved  upon  by  himself, 
and  the  gun  thus  improved  was  callad  a 
eolumbiaa.  The  columDiad  gave  way  about 
1859  to  the  gun  invented  by  Gen.  liodman. 
(See  BoDMAir  Gujr.)  The  dimensiona  of 
the  columbiads  were  first  taken  to  Europe 
by  a  young  French  officer,  and  thus  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Gen.  Paixhans,  who  introduced 
them,  with  certain  modifications,  into  the 
French  service  about  1822.  They  were  by 
this  means  first  made  known  to  the  rest  m 
Europe  by  the  name  of  Paixkan  ptM,  and 
small  cal&ers  were  afterwaids  used  in  the 
U.  S.  service  under  that  name.  Cannon  up 
to  this  time  were  constructed  on  the  smooth- 
bore principle;  the  rifle  principle,  although 
employed  by  the  Bussians  in  1616,  by  the 
Prussians  in  1661,  and  by  the  Germans  in 
1696,  had  not  been  brought  into  general  use 
on  account  of  its  imperfectnesa.    From  1696 
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to  1888  many  tttempts  were  mftde  to  rHIe 
cannon  with  more  or  lees  raccess;  but  al- 
tboogk  the  firing  of  tmooib^bore  guns  wm 
as  aberrant  at  that  of  smooth-bore  muskets, 
and  from  greater  range  even  more  so,  yet, 
since  thagnnners  were  safe  from  musketry 
fire  at  200  yards,  and  the  cannon  could  m 
directed  agMnst  masses  of  men  with  tolerable 
certainty  up  to  three  times  that  distance, 
there  was  no  special  inducement  to  improve 
their  powers.  But  the  introduction  of  rifled 
small-arms  chanced  the  relative  advantages ; 
for  a  rifled  small-arm  might  pick  off  the 
gunners  of  a  smooth-bore  cannon  before 
their  weapon  could  come  into  eflldctive  play. 
The  Crimean  war  set  inventors  vigorously 
to  work,  and  many  admirable  guns  have  re- 
sulted from  their  attempts,  the  great  difll- 
ealty  of  the  day  being  to  decide  which  is 
most  effective.  Bifled  guns  have  nearly 
superseded  smooth-bored  cannon,  except  in 
the  United  Stotes,  which  still  gives  the  pref- 
««nce  to  the  latt^. 

Ordnimca,  Modtm,  History  of.  Heavy 
modern  ordnance  dates  properly  from  the 
easting  of  the  great  Bodman  smooth-bores 
in  the  United  States.  To  the  impetus  thus 
given  may  be  ascribed  the  origin  of  the 
powerfril  euns  of  the  present  day.  In  Bod- 
man's  study  of  gunpowder  and  the  improve- 
ments introduced  by  him  lay  the  germ  of  all 
subsequent  progress  in  ordnance.  His  most 
important  invention^nerf orated  eakew>toderj 
was  transplanted  bodilv  to  the  continent  of 
Europe,  where,  under  the  name  of  prUmaHc 
powder,  it  has  been  used  ever  since.  So  per- 
fect is  the  theory  of  this  powder  that  inven- 
tion and  science  toiline  over  the  subject  for 
twenty  years  has  produced  nothing  better. 
Since  the  first  half  of  the  decade— 1160-70— 
the  United  SUtes  has  fallen  behind  the 
nations  of  Europe  in  the  power  of  her  arma- 
ment. Having  been  committed  by  her  two 
great  inventors,  Bodman  and  Dahlffren,  to 
cast-iron  smooth-bores,  which  werefiibricated 
in  ereat  numbers,  her  attitude  has  been  that 
of  Micawber, — ^waiting  for  something  to  turn 
up.  England  oocupies  the  other  extreme, — 
of  all  the  powers  she  has  ventured  the  greatest 
sums  upon  the  theories  of  her  gun-makers. 
Her  private  manuftusturers  have  received 
such  encouragement  at  home  or  abroad  that 
th^  are  now  able  to  supply  the  whole  world. 
Their  onW  great  rival  on  the  continent  is 
Kmpp,  wno  finds  bis  market  principally  in 
Germany,  Bussia,  and  Turkev. 

The  early  adoption  of  the  rifle  principle  by 
all  European  powers  placed  them  at  once  on  a 
plane  of  advancement.  The  vexed  questions 
of  breech- and  muxsle-loading  and  of  gun 
construction  have  been  deeded  by  each 
nation  in  the  manner  most  satisfisctoir  to 
itaelf.  Opinions  differ  widely,  and  it  is 
probable  tnat  many  changes  may  be  made 
m  these  matters.  Still,  they  all  possess 
poweHiil  gtms  wMch  have  certain  mtnres 
in  common,  essential  to  heavy  ordnance  in 
the  present  stage  of  its  development.  Large- 
grained  powder,  the  first  of  tnese  requisites, 


is  universally  used  (for  varieties,  see  Otnr- 
powdsr).  Orrat  length  of  bore,  to  utiliae 
the  whole  foree  of  the  powder,  is  another 
characteristic.  Great  power  is  secured  by 
immense  charges  of  powder  and  weight  of 
shot.  A  caliber  of  at  least  12  inches,  giving 
an  oblong  shot  of  about  700  pounds,  seems 
to  be  regarded  as  a  tine  qua  mm  for  all 
armaments.  (See  Cakkok,  Orbvancb, 
Gbsat  Britaiit,  Bitssia,  Fravcx,  etc.) 
England  has  taken  the  lead  in  all  these  im- 
provements, and  though  it  would  appear 
from  recent  events  that  her  choice  of  gun 
systems  is  unfortunate,  there  is  no  question 
that  all  great  advances  since  Bodman 's  dav 
have  been  based  upon  her  expensive  experi- 
ments. The  woric  of  the  celeorated  "  Com- 
mittee on  Explosives,"  1876,  of  which  Col. 
Tounghusband  and  Capt.  Noble  (now  a 
memW  of  SirWm.  Armstrong's  firm)  were 
members,  did  more  to  this  end  than  any 
other  investigation  since  Bodman's  experi- 
ments in  gunpowder.  Acting  upon  the  ob- 
vious idea  that  the  peril  to  the  life  of  the 
gun  is  relieved  by  air-space,  the  committee 
recommended  the  enlargement  of  the  bore  at 
the  seat  of  the  charge,  or  the  use  of  a  cham- 
ber larger  than  the  bore.  This  simple  expe- 
dient led  at  once  to  an  immense  increase  in 
the  power  of  guns  while  the  pressure  endan- 
gering them  was  kept  at  a  point  lower  than 
before.  Every  gooa  thing  can  be  pushed  too 
ffsr.  The  immense  charges  made  possible 
by  the  English  chamber  have  been  con- 
tinually added  to  by  the  Italians  in  their 
100-ton  Armstrong  monsters  and  the  vital 
air-space  reduced  Ull  a  chaive  of  652  pounds 
of  powder  has  recently  (18§(>)  burst  one  of 
these  magnificent  runs. 

Nomenclature  of  Ordnanee, — For  compo- 
nent parts  of  cannon  and  their  description, 
see  Camabkl,  Bass  oy  the  Brsbch,  Babx- 
LiKS,  Basb-kikq,  Bbxkch,  Ch48b,  Astba- 
OAL  Aim  Fillets,  Nbck,  Swell  oy  the 
Muzzle,  Face,  TauHiraoKB,  Bimbases, 
Bobe,  and  BEiirroBCE.  For  recent  modifi- 
cations in  the  external  form  of  cannon,  see 
Obbkaitoe,  Straiks  vpoh. 

U viTED  States. — SmooiK-^ored, — The 
oflksial  system  lor  the  land  service  comprises 
the  following  smooth-bored  cannon:  The 
Napoleon  gun  for  field  service  (see  Napo- 
LBOH  Gmr)  and  the  mountain  howitzer  for 
mountain  and  prairie  service.  (See  How- 
ITZEB.)  For  siege  purposes,  the  8-inch  how- 
itzer, 8-  and  Kvinch  and  24-pounder  Coe- 
hom  mortars, — and  for  sea-coast  defense, 
18-,  16-,  and  204nch  (Bodman)  and  10-,  18- 
and  16-inch  mortars.  Ko  16-inch  mortars 
have  been  yet  cast.  The  24-pounder  flank 
defense  howitzer,  as  well  as  tne  8-  and  10^ 
inch  smooth-bored  Bodman  and  the  10-inch 
sea-coast  mortar,  no  longer  belong  to  the 
system,  and  are  no  more  to  be  cast.  The 
18-inch  smooth-bore  is  an  experimental 
gun,  not  more  than  two  or  three  of  which 
nave  been  cast.  The  smooth-bored  gun 
principally  used  in  the  naval .  service  is  the 
bahlgren.     (See    Obdhahcb,    Coitstbuc- 
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Tioir  OF.)    The  carronade  U  now  litl)e  em- 

pl<>Y6d. 

KifUd  Cannon. — The  rifled  cannon  adopted 
for  the  land  service  of  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time  (1880)  are,  for  the  field  service 
a  8-  and  8^inch  rifle,  having  the  exterior 
shape  of  Bodman  guns,  but  miMle  of  wrought 
iron, — the  former  adopted  in  1861 ;  the  8^ 
inch  ffun  has  never  been  made— the  model 
was  adc^ted  in  1870, — and  three  mitrailleurs. 
via.,  1-inch  and*  ^inoh  (Gatling),  adopted 
in  1868,  and  a  .45-inoh  Gatling,  adopted  in 
1874,  intended  to  replace  the  ^inch,  and  to 
\ue  the  service  cartridge  of  the  rifle  musket 
In  the  sieffe  service  there  is  but  one  rifle  gun 
properly  oelonging  to  the  svstem  of  the 
United  States,  via.,  4^inch,  of  casting,  hav- 
ing the  Bodman  shape,  but  oast  solid.  The 
80-pounder  (4.2-inch)  Parrott  so  extensively 
used  is  not  a  regulationsun.  (See  Obdnavcs, 
CoNSTBUCTioN  OF.)  The  weight  of  the  4^ 
inch  is  8670  pounds.  It  has  an  extreme 
length  of  188  inches.  The  twj^t  is  uniform^ 
ana  the  weight  of  the  solid  projectile  82} 
pounds,  and  of  the  charge  8(  pounds.  The 
piece  is  loaded  at  the  muaele.  The  rifled 
sea-coast  guns  belonging  to  the  system  are  a 
10-  and  12-inch,  made  of  cast  iron,  and 
weighing  40,681  and  62,000  pounds  respect* 
ively.  The  extreme  lenjrth  of  the  10-inch  is 
180,  and  of  the  12-indi  192  inches;  the 
weight  of  the  solid  shot,  292  and  620  pounds 
resnecti  vely ;  the  twist  in  each  is  unifbrai,  and 
botii  are  musale-loaders.  Such  is  the  official 
system  of  the  United  States.  All  the  large 
guns  are  cast  iron  and  are  now  useless  as  an 
armament  to  cope  with  modern  armed  iron- 
clads. We  have,  however,  a  number  of  ex- 
perimental guns,  the  models  of  which  must 
DC  our  immediate  reliance  in  case -of  foreign 
war.  In  making  these  experimental  rito 
it  has  been  held  In  view  to  utiliae  as  ftir  as 
possible  the  cast-iron  ordnanoe  now  on  hand. 
They  are  all  made  of  cast-4ron  <»ses  fltted 
with  internal  tubes  of  wrought  iron  (steel 
has  also  been  used)  after  the  puuis  of  Parsons 
and  Palliser.  (See  Okovakox,  GoNarBiro- 
Tioir  OF.)  The  12^inoh  rifle,  muasle-loader, 
is  an  original  construction,  the  case  required 
being  la^er  than  the  15-iBch  smooth-borad. 
The  weight  of  gun  is  40  tons ;  charge,  110 
pounds  hesfogonal  p(noder ;  shot,  700  pounds. 
The  others  are  converted  guns, — the  10-inch 
rifle,  mussle-loader,  converted  from  18-inoh 
smooth-bore  by  inserting  wrought-iron  tube: 
two  patterns  of  8-inch  rifle,  breech-  and 
muazle-loaders,  converted  from  10-inch 
smooth-bores  by  muzzle  and  breech  inser- 
tion of  tubes.  Quite  a  number  of  the  mua- 
zle-loaders  have  been  made  and  mounted. 
A  similar  gun  has  been  made  for  the  naval 
service  by  converting  the  11-inch  Dahlgren. 
Parroit  100-pounders  have  also  been  con- 
verted into  6.4-inoh  breech-loaders  f<Hr  the 
navy. 

Although  the  Parrott  gun  does  not  be- 
long to  the  svstem  adopted  by  the  United 
States,  it  has  been  much  employed  for  both 
si^e  and  sea-coast  purposeS|  almost  to  the  ex- 


clusion of  other  rifled  cannon.  Thev  are  also 
very  generally  used  in  the  naval  service. 
Thm  are  eiffht  of  these  guns  en^;>loyed  in 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  viz. :  a  800^ 
pounder  (104nch),  200-pounder  (8-inch),  and 
lOO-pouiJder  (6.4-inch),  in  use  by  both  land 
and  naval  forces;  a  60-ponnder  (6.8-inch) 
and  80-pounder  (4.2-inch),  used  exclusively 
by  the  navy,  and  a  80-pounder  (4.2-inch), 
20-pounder  (8.67 -inch),  and  10-pounder 
(8-inch),  employed  exclusively  by  the  land 
forces.  The  Parrott  cannon  are  all  muzzle- 
loading  and  made  of  cast  iron,  reinforced 
with  a  wrought-iron  jacket.  See  Orpmanob, 
CovsTBUonoir  of. 

Qbbat  Bbitxiit. — ^The  cannon  employed 
in  the  British  service  are  all  rifled,  and 
nearly  all  muzzle-loaders. 

Boyal  Ar»enaly  Woolwich, — ^The  guns  be- 
longing to  the  British  system,  and  made 
at  Uie  JEtoyal  Arsenal.  Woolwich,  are:  for 
land  service,  an  11-incn  gun,  wrought  iron, 
muzzle-loading,  weighing  26  tons;  two  7- 
ineh,  weighing  7  tons,  and  diffc^ring  slightly 
in  length  and  details  of  construction ;  a  16- 
pounder  (8.6-inch),  weighing  12  cwt. ;  and 
a  9-pounder  (8-inch),  wdghing  8  cwt.  These 
guns  are  all  made  d  wrought  iron.  There 
are  also  an  8-inch  howitzer  weighing  46 
cwt,  also  of  wrought  iron,  and  two  con- 
verted guns,  viz.,  a  64-pounder  (6.29-inch) 
converted  from  82-ponnder,  and  an  80- 
pounder  converted  from  68-pounder  smooth- 
Dore.  Both  of  these  guns  are  of  cast  iron, 
with  wrought-iron  tubes,  and  were  con- 
verted according  to  the  Palliser  method. 
For  tiie  Woolwich  88-ton  gun,  see  Abm- 
■TBONo  Oahkov.  For  sea  service  exclu- 
sively, thore  are  made  at  the  Woolwich  Ar- 
senal a  12-inch,  weighing  86  tons;  two 
8-inch,  weighing  9  tons  respectively,  of  the 
same  lengu,  one  having  no  preponderance, 
and  differing  in  other  details  of  their  con- 
struction; two  7-inch,  weighing  6.6  tons 
respectively,  differing  slightly  in  length  and 
details;  a  7-inch,  weighing  4.6  tons;  and 
9-pounder  f8-inch),  weighing  6  cwt.  These 
guns  are  all  made  of  wrought  iron,  and  are 
muzzle-loading.  For  both  land  and  sea 
service,  there  are  made  at  the  Bojral  Arsenal 
a  12-inch,  weighing  26  tons;  a  10-inch, 
weighing  18  tons ;  two  9-inch,  one  of  which 
has  no  preponderanoe,  the  other  a  pr^>on- 
derance  of  6  cwt. ;  three  64-pounders  (6.8- 
inch),  each  weighing  64  cwt,  but  differing 
in  length  and  construction.  These  guns 
are  all  made  of  wrought  iron ;  for  both  ser- 
vices is  used  a  64-pounder  (6.29  inch),  con- 
verted from  8-inon  smooth-bored  acoording 
to  the  Palliser  method.  There  are  besides 
two  bronae  guns,  one  called  the  '<  boat  gun,*' 
a  7-pounder  (8-inch)  weighing  200  poinds ; 
the  other  a  9-pounder  ^8-inch),  usea  in  the 
Indian  swvice,  and  weighing  8  cwt. ;  also 
a  7-pounder  (8-inch  mountain  gun  of  steel, 
and  weighing  160  pounds;  these  are  all 
muzzle-loaders.  The  d-,  10-,  11-,  and  12-inoh 
calibers  have  all  steel  tubes ;  one  7-ton  and 
one  6.6-ton  gun  have  tubes  of  wrought  iron. 
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ArmHrong  Cannon.  —  The  guns  used  in 
the  British  servioe  made  by  Sir  William 
Armstrong  are — for  the  land  service — a 
12-inch  weighing  86  tons  (some  of  these 
guns  are  bmed  to  12^  inches),  an  11-inch 
weighing  26  tons,  a  7-mch  weighing  7  tons, 
a  40-poander  (4.76-inch)  weighing  86  owt., 
a  26-pounder  (4-inchV  and  a  iS-pounder 
(8.6  inch)  weighing  16  and  12  cwt.  respec- 
tive] j,  a  9-pounder  (8-inch)  weighing  6  cwt., 
a  10-inch  weighing  6  tons,  having  no  pre- 
ponderance. These  guns  are  all  of  wrought 
iron  and  muxzle-lot^ing.  There  are  also 
used  in  the  land  service,  and  of  the  same 
make,  a  7-poander  (8-inch)  muazle-loading 
steel  ffun  weighing  160  pounds,  an  8-inch 
muzzle-loadinff  howitxer  made  of  wrought 
iron  and  weigning  46  cwt.,  a  64-^Dounder 
(6.29-inch)  converted  from  82-pounaer,  and 
an  80-pounder  (6.29-inch)  converted  by  Pal- 
llser  method  from  66 -pounder  muaale-load- 
inff,  made  of  cast  iron  with  wrought-iron 
tubes.  The  other  guns  manufactured  by 
Sir  William  Armstrong,  and  used  in  the 
land  service,  are  all  br^ch-loading,  viz. :  a 
7-inch  (screw^  weighing  72  owt.,  a  20- 
pounder  (8.76-mch  screw)  weighing  16  cwt.. 
a  64-pounder  (6.4-inch  wedgej  weighing  64 
cwt.,  and  a  Gatling  gun  (0.46)  weighing  8 
cwt.  64  pounds.  The  guns  used  in  the  sea 
service  of  this  make  are  a  12-inch  weighing 
86  tons,  an  6-inch  weighing  9  tons,  two 
7-inch  weighing  6  tons  10  cwt.  and  90  cwt 
respectively,  and  a  9-pounder  (8-inch )  weigh- 
ing 6  cwt.  These  are  all  muzzle-loading, 
and  made  of  wrought  iron.  There  is  an- 
other muzzle- loading  eun  used  for  sea  ser- 
vice, viz.,  a  64-pounder  (6.29-inch)  con- 
verted from  6-inco,  and  weighing  71  cwt. ; 
this  gun  is  of  cast  iron  with  a  wrought  iron 
tube.  The  breech-loaders  used  for  sea  ser- 
vice are  two  20-poundeT8  (8.76-inch  screw) 
weighing  16  ana  18  cwt.  respectively,  40- 
pounder  (4.76-inch)  wed^e  weighing  82  cwt., 
and  a  Gatling  gun  (0.66-inch^  weighing  7 
cwt.  86  pounds ;  these  guns  are  all  of  wrought 
iron.  For  land  and  sea  service  are  oon- 
structed  a  12-inch  weighing  26  tons,  a  10- 
and  9-inch  weighing  18  and  12  tons  respec- 
tively, a  64-pounder  (6  8-inch^  weighing  64 
owt.,  a  9-pounder  (8-inch)  weighing  6  cwt., 
a  7-pounder  (8-inch)  weighing  200  pounds, 
and  made  of  steel ;  Uie  others  are  of  wrought 
iron,  and  all  are  muzzle-loading.  The 
breech-loading  guns  of  this  manufacture 
used  in  both  land  and  sea  servioe  are  a 
7-inch  (screw)  weighing  82  cwt.,  two  40- 
pounders  (4.7o-inch)  screw  weighing  86  and 
82  owt,  respectively,  a  12-poui3er  (8-inch), 
9-pounder  r8-indi),  and  6-pounder  (2.6  inch) 
screw  weigning  6,  6,  and  8  cwt  respectively. 
They  are  all  made  of  wrought  iron.  See 
Abmstboko  Guh. 

Gbbmant.— In  Germany  the  Krupp  gun 
is  almost  entirely  employed:  they  are  all 
breech-loading  and  constructed  of  steel.  (For 
particular  construction,  see  Ordnancc, 
t/OKSTBUCTioir  OF.)  Ihose  used  in  the  Ger- 
man land  service  are  a  26-centimetre  how- 


itzer weighing  9.82  tons,  caliber  in  inches 
11.028,  along  21-«entimetre  weighing  9.64 
tons,  caliber  6.241  inches,  a  short  21-centi- 
metre weighing  6.84,  caliber  6.241  inches, 
a  short  16-centimetre  weighing  2.9  tons, 
caliber  6  869  inches,  a  12-,  9-,  6-,  and  6-cen- 
timetre, whose  calibers  are  4.786,  8.602, 
8.090,  and  2.862  inches,  and  whose  weights 
are  1.87  tons,  and  986,649,286  pounds  respeo- 
tivel^.  In  the  sea  servioe  are  used  a  SOi* 
centimetre  weighing  86.8  tons,  caliber  12.007 
inches,  a  short  26-oentimetre  weighing  17.67 
tons,  calibw  10,286  inches,  a  long  2£centi- 
metre  weighing  14.88  tons,  caliber  9.267 
inches,  and  a  short  S4-centimetre.  For  both 
land  and  sea  servioe  are  employed  a  long 
17-centimetre  weighing  6.6  tons,  caliber 
6.771  inches,  a  short  17-centimetre,  a  long 
16-oentimetre  weighing  8.08  tons,  caliber 
6.869  indies,  and  a  long  16-eentimetre  weighs 
ing  8.09  tons. 

Faakcb.— The  guns  adopted  in  the  Fr^ioh 
servioe  are  both  breech-  and  muzzle-loading, 
and  are,  for  the  land  service,  a  Mege«gun, 
24-pounder  rifled  breech-loading,  weigning 
40.66  tons,  caliber  6.01  inches,  for  fortress 
guns  a  24-  and  12-pounder  rifled  muzzle- 
toading,  weighing  o968  and  8807  pounds, 
and  having  oilibm  of  6.01  and  4.77  inches 
respective!^*  For  siefje-guns  a  24-  and  12- 
pounder  rifled  weighing  4409  and  1940 
pounds,  whose  respective  calibers  art  6.01 
and  4.77  inches  and  muzzle-loading.  For 
field  artillery  a  12-,  6-,  and  4-pounder  rifled, 
weighing  respeotivelv  1867.  1284.6,  and 
727.66  pounds,  and  whose  calibers  are  4.77, 
4.17,  and  8.40  inches  respectively,  all  muz- 
zle-loading. There  is  also  a  4-pounder  rifled 
muzzle-loading  mountain  piece  weighing 
220.6  pounds,  whose  caliber  is  8.40  inches. 
In  the  sea-coast  service  there  are  a  80-pounder 
(muzzle-loader)  not  hooped,  weigning  61 
cwt,  caliber  6.48  inches,  a  80-pounder  (muz- 
zle-loader or  breech-loader)  hooped,  weigh- 
ing 70.66  cwt.,  caliber  6.46  inches,  a  howitzer 
2£centimetre  rifled  and  hooped,  caliber  6.66 
inches.  In  the  French  sea-service  are  a  82f> 
centimetre  weighing  84.6  tons,  caliber  12.699 
inches,  and  a  27-oentimetre  weighing  21.7 
tons,  caliber  10.808  inches.  BoUi  of  these 
guns  are  breech-loading.  For  both  land  and 
sea  servioe  are  used  a  24-centimetre  weigh- 
ing 18.8  tons,  caliber  9.499  inches,  a  19-cen- 
timetre weighing  7.9  tons,  caliber  7.686 
inches,  a  16-centimetre  weighing  96.42  cwt, 
caliber  6.464  iiK^ies,  a  14-oentimetre  weigh- 
ing 62.26  cwt,  caliber  6.466  inohes.  The 
guns  used  for  sea  servioe  only,  or  for  both 
land  and  sea  servioe,  are  all  made  of  cast 
iron,  tubed  with  steel  nearly  to  the  trunnions, 
and  strengthened  near  the  breech  bv  stoM 
rings  heated  and  shrunk  on.  The  fortress 
guns,  most  of  the  siege,  and  all  the  field- 
guns  are  made  of  bronze.  The  large  breech- 
loaders use  the  solid  breech-screw /<;rm«<ure. 
The  term  "  pounder''  as  applied  to  certain 
guns  has  no  reference  to  the  weight  of  the 
oblong  projectile  used,  but  to  the  weight  of 
the  corresponding  spherical  solid  shot 
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BirssiA. — In  ibe  RaMian  serrice  the 
Knipp  gun  Is  impidly  taking  the  place  of  all 
othen ;  there  are,  howerer,  itill  used  for  sea 
•ervice,  a  12-inch  and  6-inch  breech-loader 
weighing  40  tons  and  8.93  tons  respectively ; 
also  a  12.2-pounder  boat-gun  weighing  792 
pounds,  ana  for  both  land  and  sea  senrice 
an  S-inch  breech-loader  weighing  8.764  tons, 
and  an  8-inch  breech-loading  mortar,  weigh- 
ing 8.21  tons.  These  guns  are  all  made  of 
steel. 

Ordnanca,  Amrannition  for.  For  con- 
venience in  loading  and  safety  in  transpor- 
tation, cannon  ammunition  is  preparea  in 
a  peculiar  manner  and  with  great  care. 
The  ammunition  so  prepared  is  clMsifled  into 
field  and  mountain,  sic^  and  sea-coast  am- 
munition. 

Ammunition  for  Field  SermM  is  composed 
of  solid  shot,  shells,  spherical  case-shot,  and 
canister-shot  (see  headings).  In  mountain 
service  solid  shot  are  omitted.  A  stand  of 
ammunition  is  compoeed  of  the  projectile, 
■abot,  straps,  cartridee-bag,  cylinder,  and 
cap.  The  projectile  is  secured  by  two  tin 
straps,  fiutened  at  the  ends  with  tacks  driven 
into  the  sabot.  The  straps  cross  each  other 
at  right  angles;  for  solid  shot,  one  strap 
passing  through  a  slit  in  the  other ;  for  hot- 
low  projectiles,  both  straps  are  fastened  to  a 
tin  ring  which  surrounds  the  fuze-hole. 
A  round  of  canister  for  the  field  service 
consists  of  a  tin  cylinder  filled  with  cast-iron 
shot,  which  slips  over  the  end  of  the  sabot, 
to  which  it  is  secured  with  small  nails. 
The  materials  of  which  cartridge-bags  are 
made  are  fiannel,  wildbore,  or  serge;  the 
fabric  should  be  soft  and  closely  woven,  to 
prevent  the  powder  sifting  out.  Fabrics  of 
cotton  and  flax  are  not  used,  because  the 
powder  sifts  through  them,  and  they  are 
more  apt  to  leave  fire  in  the  gun  than 
woolen  stuift.  A  cartridge-bag  for  the  field 
aervice  is  made  of  two  pieces, — a  rectangular 
piece  for  the  sides,  and  a  circular  piece  for 
the  bottom.  The  charge  is  determined  by 
measurement.  The  cylinder  and  cap  are 
made  of  stout  paper.  The  cvlinder  is  used 
to  give  stiifhess  to  the  cartridge  at  the  Junc- 
tion of  the  sabot  and  bag ;  the  cap  covers 
the  exposed  portion  of  the  bag,  is  drawn  off 
before  loading,  and  placed  over  the  projec- 
tile, or  thrown  away.  The  cartridj^bs^T  ^* 
attached  to  the  projectile  bv  tying  it  around 
the  grooves  of  tne  sabot  with  tjme. 

Fixed  Ammunition. — Ammunition  thus 
prepared  is  called  fixed  ammunition.  It  is 
used  in  the  field  and  mountain  service  for 
smooth-bore  guns  and  howiteers.  For 
rified  guns  the  bajir  and  projectile  are  car- 
ried separately.  The  term  gtrttpped  ammu- 
nition is  applied  when  the  prc^ectile  is  at- 
tached to  a  sabot  wi^out  grooves:  and  to 
give  a  proper  form  to  the  cartrid^-lMg,  the 
mouth  is  closed  with  a  cartnd^block, 
which  resembles  a  sabot;  hence  the  name 
strapped  ammunition.  This  kind  of  car- 
tridge is  pearly  obsolete. 

Ptickinff,  etc, — As  soon  as  ammunition  is 


finished  it  should  be  irauged,  to  see  that  it 
is  of  the  proper  caliber;  it  is  afterwards 
packed  in  Doxes  containing  10  rounds  each. 

Siege  and  Seorooaet  Ammuni^on, — On  ac- 
count of  the  great  weight  of  siege  and  sea- 
coast  ammunition,  the  cartridge-bag  and 
prolectile  are  carried  separately.  The  car- 
tridee-bags  for  large  charges  of  powder  are 
made  of  two  pieces  of  woolen  stuff,  or  of  a 
paper  tube  with  a  woolen  cloth  bottom. 
The  former  are  preferred  for  rapid  firing. 
For  sea-coast  howitzers  the  bag  should  fill 
the  chamber ;  if  the  piece  be  fired  with  a  re- 
duced charge,  a  cartridge-block  should  be 
inserted  into  the  bag  to  give  it  proper  size. 
For  mortars  the  bag  is  only  used  to  carry 
the  powder,  and  when  the  piece  is  loaded, 
the  powder  is  poured  into  the  chamber; 
bags  of  any  suitable  size  will  answer  for  this 
service.  For  hot-ehot  cartridges  bags  are 
made  double,  by  putting  one  bag  within 
another.  Care  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  bags  are  fVee  from  holes.  For  ricochet 
firing,  or  other  occasions  when  very  small 
char^  are  required,  a  cartridge-bag  of 
inferior  caliber  ma^  be  used.  In  the  si^e 
and  sea-coast  services,  solid  shot  are  trans- 
ported and  loaded  loosely,  but  hollow  pro- 
jectiles are  strapped  to  sabots,  to  prevent  the 
fiize  fVom  coming  in  contact  witn  the  pow- 
der of  the  charge.  The  sabots  are  made 
ftrom  thick  plank,  and  the  straps  are  fastened 
as  in  the  field  service. 

Ordnance,  Carriages  for.  The  carriages 
for  cannon  may  be  classified  fh)m  their  use 
into  field,  mountain,  prairie,  and  sea-coast 
carriages,  and  mortar-beds.  (See  particular 
headings.)  They  may  be  fiirther  divided 
into  those  required  for  the  immediate  service 
and  transportation  of  cannon,  as  gun-car- 
riages and  mortar-beds,  and  those  employed 
for  the  transportation  of  ammunition,  im- 
plements and  materials  for  repairs,  as  cais- 
sons, mortar-waffons,  forges,  and  battery- 
wagons.  The  field-,  mountain-,  prairie-,  and 
Biege-carria|^  beine  required  for  the  trans- 
portation of  their  pSsces  are  similar  in  their 
construction ;  those  for  sea-coast  purposes 
diff^  materially  from  the  others. 

Nomenclature  of  ArHUery  Carriage. — The 
principal  parts  of  the  field<»arriage«and  of 
all  artillery  carriages,  other  than  the  sea- 
coast,  are :  stock,  of  squared  wood  in  two 
pieces,  which  serves  to  connect  the  gun-car- 
riage wiUi  the  limber,  and  to  direct  the 
piece;  it  includes  the  head,  to  which  the 
sponge-bucket  rine  is  attached ;  groove,  trail, 
or  curved  part  of  the  stock,  which  rest  on 
the  ground  when  the  piece  is  unlimbered ; 
rounding  of  the  trail,  trail-plate,  a  piece  of 
iron  fastened  to  the  end  of  tne  trail  and  ter- 
minated by  a  very  strong  ring,  called  the 
lunette,  which  receives  the  pintle-hook  by 
which  the  limber  is  attached ;  pointing-rings, 
large  and  small,  which  receive  the  hand- 
spike ;  trail-handles,  on  each  side  of  the  stock 
for  the  purpose  of  raisins  it;  jprolonge- 
hooks,  on  wh!ch  the  protonge  is  coilS; 
wheel-guard  plates,  lock-chain,  used  to  keep 
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the  wheel  from  turning;  it  is  on  the  side  of 
the  carriage,  and  has  an  eye-plate  and  holt ; 
sponge  and  rammer  stop,  sponge-chain  and 
hasp,  ear-plate  for  sponge-chain  and  hasp; 
ear-plate  to  support  worm ;  key-chain  and 
key ;  eleyating-screw ;  the  latter  nas  a  handle 
with  four  prongs ;  elevating-screw  hox,  ele- 
vating-screw hed,  rondelles,  which  connect 
cheeks  and  stock ;  cheeks,  two  pieces  of  wood 
hetween  which  the  gun  rests ;  washer^hooks 
for  handspike,  washer-hook  for  lock-chain, 
under-strap,  riffht  sponge-hook,  sponge  and 
worm-hooK,  handspike-rings,  trunnion- 
plates,  into  the  heds  or  depressions  of  which 
the  trunnions  fit;  cap-squares,  cap-square 
chain,  key-chain  and  key.  Axle,  including 
axle-hody,  of  wood ;  axle-tree,  of  iron,  axle- 
arm,  the  rounded  extremities  of  the  axle- 
tree  on  which  the  wheels  revolve ;  linch-pin, 
linch-pin  washer  and  hook.  Wheels ;  each 
includes  fiave,  nave-hands,  nav^hox,  spokes, 
felloes,  tire.  In  the  new  model  for  field 
service,  cannoneers'  seats  are  on  the  axle  he- 
tween the  cheeks  and  wheels ;  each  consists 
of  an  iron  chair  supported  on  a  rectangular 
har  inserted  in  a  vertical  iron  socket,  and 
resting  on  a  strong  steel  spring ;  the  socket 
is  supported  hy  two  hrass  braces  fietstened  to 
the  axle  by  axl^-straps;  to  an  iron  cross- 
piece  at  the  top  of  the  socket  are  attached 
two  iron  braces,  which  help  to  stipport  the 
iron  foot-rest  attached  to  the  brass  braces. 
The  chair  has  arms  and  faces  to  the  trail. 
This  refers  to  the  carriage  proper,  considered 
only  in  relation  to  the  fire  of  the  piece,  or  as 
a  two-wheeled  carriage.  To  suit  it  to  the 
easy  and  rapid  transportation  of  its  load  it 
must  be  converted  into  a  four-wheeled  car- 
riage, which  is  done  b^  attaching  it  to  an- 
other two- wheeled  carriage  called  a  limber. 

The  limber  consists  of  a  similar  axle-body, 
axle,  and  two  wheels,  and  on  these  rests  a 
frame- work,  to  receive  the  tongue.  On  top 
of  the  whole  is  an  ammunition-box,  the  top 
of  which  forms  a  seat  for  three  cannoneers. 
In  rear  of  the  axle-tree  is  a  pintle-hook  to 
receive  the  lunette  of  the  trail.  Connected 
with  the  frame-work  in  front  is  a  fixed  splin- 
ter-bar with  four  hooks,  to  which  are  at- 
tached the  traces  of  the  wheel  horses.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  tongue  are  placed  two 
pole-chains,  by  which  the  tongue  or  pole  is 
neld  up,  and  a  pole-yoke  with  two  movable 
branches,  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
pole  from  oscillating  and  striking  the  horses. 
The  principal  parts  of  a  field-limber  are: 
pole,  including  pole-pad;  pole-straps,  bpr 
which  the  pole  is  guided  when  the  team  is 
hitched ;  pole-strap  iron,  pole-yoke,  muff  and 
collar,  pole-yoke  oranches,  to  which  are  at- 
tached sliding-rings ;  splinter-bar,  to  which 
the  horses  are  hitched  oy  four  trace-hooks ; 
end-bands,  middle-bands,  pole-prop,  includ- 
ing socket,  ferrule,  and  chain :  hounds,  pieces 
of  wood  upon  which  the  chests  rest,  con- 
necting the  axle-body  with  the  splinter-bar ; 
forks,  pieces  of  wood  between  the  hounds, 
forming  an  opening  in  which  the  pole  is 
placed;  fork-stiap,  foot-boards,  foot-board 
26 


brackets,  chest,  chest-handles,  cover,  of  wood ; 
cover-plate,  of  copper;  turnbuckle,  hasp, 
back-stay,  front-staj,  stay-pins,  stay-pm 
keys,  under  strap,  pintle-hook,  on  rear  plart 
of  axl^tree,  which  attaches  the  limber  to  the 
carriage:  pintle-hook  key,  axle,  wheels. 
The  field-carriages  employed  in  the  U.  S. 
service  are  three,  one  for  the  8-inch  rifle  car- 
riage (which,  with  slight  modifications,  is 
adapted  to  the  1-inch  mitrailleur),  one  for 
the  12-pounder,  and  one  for  the  }-inch  and 
.46-inch  mitrailleur.  The  corresponding  parts 
of  these  carriages  difiTer  only  in  their  dimen- 
sions.   All  limbers  are  similar. 

Mountain^Carriage. — The  mountain-car- 
riage differs  in  construction  from  the  field- 
carriage  inasmuch  as  the  stocks  and  cheeks 
are  formed  of  the  same  piece  by  hollowing 
out  the  head  of  the  stock,  the  wheels  are 
smaller  and  the  axle-tree  is  made  of  wood, 
the  arms  being  protected  from  wear  by  skeans. 
It  is  arransS  for  draught  by  attaching  a 
pair  of  shafts  to  the  trail.  The  pack-sa<rale 
and  its  harness  are  constructed  to  carry  sev- 
erally the  howitzer  and  shafts,  the  carriage, 
or  two  ammunition-chests ;  or  it  enables  an 
animal  to  draw  the  carriage  with  the  howit^ 
zer  mounted  upon  it. 

Prairie^Carriage, — The  prairie-carriage  is 
designed  to  carry  the  mountain  howitzer, 
and  is  similar  to  the  mountain-carriage  in 
form ;  but  being  exclusively  for  draught,  the 
axl^tree  is  of  iron,  and  the  wheels  are  made 
higher  and  the  distance  between  them  greater 
than  in  the  mountain-carriage.  It  has  a  lim* 
her  and  is  drawn  by  two  horses  abreast,  as  in 
field-carriages.  The  ammunition  is  packed 
in  mountain  ammunition-chests,  two  of 
which  are  carried  on  the  limber. 

SiegC'Carriagea, — ^There  are  three  different 
kinds  of  si^e-carriaffes  used  in  the  U.  8. 
service,  one  lor  the  4|-inch  rifle,  another  on 
which  the  80-pounder  Parrott  is  mounted, 
and  a  third  for  the  8-inch  howitzer,  being  the 
old  12-pounder,  18-pounder,  and  24-pounder 
siege-carriages  modified;  these  are  all  con- 
structed in  the  same  manner,  and  differ  only 
in  their  dimensions.  Siege-carriages  are  simi- 
lar to  the  field-carriage  in  construction  (see 
FiSLD-CABBiAOJc),  the  principal  difference 
being  in  the  manner  in  wnich  they  are  joined 
to  the  limbers.  Projecting  upwards  from 
the  limber  and  in  rear  of  the  axl^tree  is 
placed  a  pintle,  which  enters  a  hole  made  in 
the  trail  from  the  under  side,  and  a  lashing 
chain  and  hook  keep  the  two  parts  together 
when  once  in  position;  the  weight  of  the 
stock  bearing  on  the  rear  of  the  limber  re- 
lieves the  horses  of  the  weight  of  the  pole, 
which  is  long  and  heavy.  On  the  upper 
surCice  of  the  cheeks  near  the  rear  ends  are 
placed  two  projecting  bolts,  which  with  the 
curve  of  the  cheeks  form  resting-places  for 
the  trunnions,  when  the  piece  is  in  position 
for  transportation.  They  are  called  travel- 
ins  trunnion-beds.  When  the  piece  is  in 
this  position  the  breech  rests  upon  the 
bolster,  which  is  a  curved  block  of  wood 
bolted  to  the  upper  side  of  the  stodt. 
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Sea-Ooaat  Carriages  are  divided  into  bar- 
bette front-pintle  and  barbette  centre-pintle 
carriages,  casemate,  and  flank-defense  car- 
riages ;  depending  upon  the  part  of  the  work 
in  which  tney  are  mounted.  The  casemate- 
carriage  differs  from  the  barbette  in  being 
much  lower.  Sea-coast  carriages  are  now 
chiefly  made  of  wrought  iron.  All  are  com- 
posed of  two  principal  parts,  viz. :  the  gun- 
carriage  and  chassis.  The  eun-carriage  is 
composed  of  two  cheeks,  held  together  by 
two  plates  of  boiler-iron,  called  the  front 
and  rear  transoms  respectively.  Each  cheek 
is  formed  of  two  pieces  of  boiler-iron  cut  to 
a  triangular  shape,  separated  at  the  edees  by 
interposing  the  vertical  portion  or  weo  of  a 
T-shaped  bar.  The  horizontal  branches  pro- 
ject over  each  side  to  form  a  double  rim, 
which  gives  stiffness  to  the  cheeks.  Flat 
bars  of.  iron  are  also  placed  between  the 
plates  at  suitable  intervals  to  stiffen  the 
cheeks  in  the  direction  in  which  the  weight 
and  recoil  of  the  piece  bear  upon  them.  All 
these  parts  are  held  together  by  screw-bolts. 
The  motion  to  and  from  battery  is  regulated 
in  the  8-  and  10-inch  carriages  by  a  pair  of 
eccentric  truck-wheels,  callSl  manoeuvring- 
wheels,  which  work  on  an  axle-tree  placed 
underneath  and  a  little  in  front  of  the  centre 
of  the  trunnions.  When  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  check  the  recoil  of  the  gun-carriage, 
the  wheels  are  thrown  out  of  eear  by  means 
of  a  handspike  inserted  in  tne  socket  at- 
tached to  tne  end  of  the  axle-tree,  and  the 
carriage  moved  on  sliding  friction.  When 
the  gun  is  to  be  moved  into  battery,  the 
wheels  are  thrown  into  eear  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  the  front  of  tne  carriage  moves 
on  rolling  friction.  The  manoeuvring- wheels 
mentioned  above  are  fixed  on  the  projecting 
ends  of  the  axle-tree,  the  axis  of  the  wheel 
being  eccentric  with  the  axis  of  the  axle- 
tree.  These  eccentrics  are  so  arranged  that 
when  the  centres  of  the  wheels  are  at  their 
lowest  points,  the  surface  of  the  wheels  bear 
on  the  rails  of  the  chassis,  and  raise  the  gun- 
carriage  from  it ;  and  when  the  centres  are 
at  their  highest  points,  the  surfaces  of  the 
wheels  do  not  touch  the  rails,  and  the  gun- 
carriage  is  in  contact  with  them.  In  case 
there  is  no  socket  connected  with  the  end  of 
the  axle-tree,  the  wheel  is  thrown  into  or 
out  of  gear,  that  is,  made  to  bear  on  the  rail 
of  the  chassis,  or  relieved  from  it,  by  turn- 
ing the  axle-tree  with  a  wrench  placed  on 
the  hexagonal  end.  In  the  15-inch  carriage 
there  are  two  pairs  of  manoeuvrlng-wheels, 
one  pair  beins^  placed  in  front  as  above  de- 
Bcribed,  and  tne  other  pair  near  the  rear  end 
of  the  carriage.  In  all  sea-coast  carriages 
except  the  flank  casemate  the  elevation  and 
depression  are  given  bv  a  lever,  the  point  of 
which  works  in  a  ratchet  cut  in  the  breech 
of  the  piece.  The  fUlcrum  (ratchet-post) 
is  made  of  cast  iron  and  rests  on  the  rear 
transom  of  the  gun-carriage.  It  has  several 
notches  for  adjusting  the  position  of  the  ele- 
vating bar.  The  chassis  is  a  movable  rail- 
way on  which  the  gxi]irc^r;ag«  moves  to 


and  from  battery.  It  is  composed  of  two 
wrought-iron  rails  inclined  8°  to  the  hori- 
zon, and  united  by  transoms  as  in  the  gun- 
carriage.  In  addition  to  the  transoms,  tnere 
are  several  diagonal  braces  to  give  stiffness 
to  the  chassis.  For  the  10-inch  and  smaller 
carriages,  the  chassis-rails  are  single  beams 
of  rolled  iron,  15  inches  deep ;  for  all  cali- 
bers above,  the  rails  are  made  of  long  rec- 
tangular pieces  of  boiler-plate  and  T-iron, 
in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  cheeks  of 
the  gun-carriage.  In  order  to  move  the 
carriage  horizontally  in  the  operation  of 
aiming  the  piece,  the  chassis  is  supported  on 
traverse  wheels,  which  roll  on  circular  plates 
of  iron,  fastened  to  a  bed  of  solid  masonry, 
called  the  traverse  circles.  The  motion  of 
the  eun-carriage  is  checked  front  and  rear, 
by  pieces  of  iron  bolted  to  the  top  of  the 
rails,  called  hurters  and  counter-nurters ; 
and  it  is  prevented  from  slipping  off  side- 
ways by  friction  rollers  and  guides,  which 
are  bolted  to  the  cheeks  and  transoms.  In  a 
late  modification  of  the  15-inch  carriage, 
the  front  eccentric  axle  is  replaced  by  an  or* 
dinary  one,  dispensing  with  axle-pawls  and 
friction-bands,  the  handspike  pawls  are  made 
double  instead  of  single,  with  a  spring  to 
keep  them  out  of  the  ratchets,  the  front  set 
of  transoms  and  diagonal  braces  are  removed 
from  the  chassis,  and  pneumatic  or  hydraulic 
buffers  to  check  the  recoil  are  put  in  with 
thick  braces.  When  the  rear  manoauvring- 
wheels  are  out  of  gear,  the  top  carriage 
touches  the  rails  of  the  chassis  and  moves  on 
sliding  friction,  and  when  they  are  in  gear 
the  front  wheels  are  also  made  to  touch  the 
rails  and  the  top  carriage  moves  on  rolling 
friction.  To  prevent  the  rear  manoeuvring- 
wheels  from  working  out  of  gear  while  the 
gun  is  being  run  from  battery,  or  jumping 
in  eear  when  the  gun  is  fired,  pawls  are  pro- 
vided for  locking  the  rear  axle.  When  no 
pawls  are  provided  for  locking  the  eccentric 
axle,  it  is  often  necessary  for  one  cannoneer 
to  remain  embarred  in  the  axle-socket  to 
prevent  the  axle  from  flying  out  of  gear. 
The  15-inch  carriage  allows  an  elevation  of 
about  82^  and  a  depression  of  about  6^, 
unless  when  fitted  with  pneumatic  buffers, 
when  no  more  than  25^  elevation  can  be 
given.  With  the  hydraulic  buffer  which 
passes  along  the  centre  of  the  chassis  and  is 
little  used  in  the  U.  S.  service  the  elevation 
is  still  further  diminished.  The  10-inch 
rifle  and  18-inch  smooth-bore  are  used  with 
the  18-inch  carriage,  and  the  12-inch  rifle 
and  15-inch  smooth-bore  on  the  15-inch 
carriage;  the  20-inch  gun  has  a  separate 
carriage.  The  flank-casemate  carriage  is 
adapt^  to  the  mounting  of  the  24-pounder 
iron  howitzer  in  the  flanks  of  casemate  bat- 
teries. Several  modifications  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  carriages  for  the  experi- 
mental rifled  euns.  For  the  largest  calibers 
the  chassis-rails  are  deeper  in  rear  than  in 
fr'ont.  The  pintle,  set  m  a  heavy  flanged 
block  of  cast  iron,  is  in  front  of  the  chassis, 
to  which  it  is  attached  by «  strap  or  heavy 
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plate  of  iron.  The  top  carriaee  is  ma- 
ncBUvred  by  chain-gearing  workea  by  a  cap* 
Stan  near  the  rear  of  the  chassis.  The  ele- 
vation is  given  by  a  wheel  with  projecting 
spokes  on  the  side  of  the  top  carriage,  which 
is  geared  to  work  a  toothea  arc  attached  to 
the  breech  of  the  gun,  the  reading  being 
given  by  a  pointer  on  a  dial-plate  aM>ve  ^e 
wheel.  Kuober  buffers  are  placed  at  the 
rear  transom  of  the  chassis  to  assist  the 
cylinders  to  take  up  the  recoil.  Friction- 
plates  attached  by  india-rubber  ends  to  the 
rear  transom  take  the  place  of  cylinders  in 
certain  smaller  carriages.  In  some  cases  the 
traverse-wheels  are  made  to  relieve  the  pin- 
tle of  part  of  the  strain  by  grooving  tnem 
to  run  on  heavy  traverse-rails  and  inclining 
them  towards  the  pintle. 

Mortar-Beds. — Mortars  are  fired  from  a 
bed;  in  the  U.  S.  service  there  are  three 
kinds  of  mortar-beds  in  use  in  the  sieee  ser- 
vice ;  the  8-inch,  lO-inch,  and  the  CoSiorn ; 
the  first  two  differ  onl^  in  dimensions.  They 
are  made  of  wrought  iron  and  put  together 
after  the  manner  of  the  sea-coast  gun-car- 
riage. The  different  parts  are  the  cheeks, 
which,  like  those  of  the  gun-carriage,  are 
triangular  in  shape,  and  two  transoms  con- 
necting the  cheeks  together.  At  the  end  of 
each  (£eek  are  projections,  called  front  and 
rear  notches,  underneath  which  the  cannon- 
eers embar  with  their  handspikes  to  move 
the  bed  on  the  platform ;  there  are  also  two 
front  and  two  rear  manceuvring-bolts  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  elevation  and  depression 
are  given  as  in  the  gun-carriage  by  embar- 
ring  with  the  iron  elevating  bar  through  the 
flilcrum  into  the  ratchets  on  the  breech  of 
the  mortar.  The  Coehorn-bed  is  made  of  a 
block  of  oak  wood,  in  one  piece,  or  two 
pieces  joined  together  with  bolts.  A  recess 
for  the  trunnions  and  part  of  the  breech  is 
made  in  the  to|>  of  the  bed,  and  the  trun- 
nions are  kept  in  their  places  by  plates  of 
iron  bolted  down  over  them.  Two  iron  han- 
dles are  bolted  to  the  bed  on  each  side,  by 
which  four  men  can  carry  the  bed  with  the 
mortar  in  its  place,  the  entire  weight  being 
only  296  pounds.  Sea-coast  mortar-beds  are 
similar  to  those  for  siese  purposes,  but  they 
have  eccentric  truck-vrneels  for  manoeuvring 
the  mortar-bed  on  the  platform  and  the  ma- 
noeuvring-bolts  are  omitted.  The  18-inch 
sea-coast  mortar  is  now  mounted  upon  a 
centre  pintle-carriage.  The  usual  bea  now 
become  the  top  carriage,  is  placed  upon  a 
chassis  resting  on  a  platform.  The  top  car- 
riage has  a  crane  attached  to  the  left  cheek, 
ana  to  the  inside  of  the  right  cheek  is  at- 
tached a  pawl  worked  fh)m  the  front,  for 
locking  the  eccentric  axle  in  and  out  of  gear, 
and  the  carriage  is  strengthened  by  an  ad- 
ditional rear  transom  about  5  inches  wide, 
tiie  pipe  being  omitted.  The  chassis  has  the 
usual  appliance  for  throwing  this  class  of 
carriages  into  gear,  and  in  addition  an 
eccentric  axle  placed  at  right  angles  to  and 
supported  by  a  double  firont  transom,  and 
carrying  a  traverse  wheel,  by  means  of  which 


motion  is  communicated  to  the  chassis.  The 
chassis  is  otherwise  transomed  and  braced  in 
accordance  with  the  system.  Heretofore 
nearly  all  sea-coast  carnages  were  made  of 
wood,  but  in  consequence  of  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  preserving  tnis  material  from  decay, 
especially  when  exposed  to  the  dampness  of 
casemates,  they  have  nearly  all  been  re- 
placed by  wrought  iron.  The  carriages 
principally  employed  for  the  transportation 
of  ammunition,  implements,  and  materials 
for  repairs,  are  caissons,  mortar^wagons, 
foiges,  and  battery-wagons. 

The  CbMson.— Caissons  are  used  for  con<f> 
veying  ammunition  for  a  field-batterv ;  all 
are  similar  in  form.  It  is  a  four-wheeled 
carriage,  consistin|:  of  two  parts,  one  of 
which  is  a  limber  similar  to  that  of  the  gun- 
carriage,  and  connected  in  a  similar  way  by 
a  wooden  stock  and  lunette.  On  the  axle- 
body  of  the  rear  part  and  parallel  to  the 
stock  are  placed  three  rails,  upon  which  are 
fastened  two  ammunition-chests,  one  behind 
the  other,  and  similar  to  the  one  on  the  lim- 
ber ;  so  that  the  caisson  has  three  ammuni- 
tion-chests, which  will  seat  9  cannoneers. 
The  interior  compartments  of  the  ammuni- 
tion-chests vary  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  ammunition  with  which  they  are  loaded. 
In  rear  of  the  last  chest  is  placed  a  spare* 
wheel  axle  of  iron,  with  a  chain  and  toggle 
at  the  end  of  it.  On  the  rear  end  of  the 
middle  rail  is  placed  a  carriage  hook  similar 
to  a  pintle-hook,  to  which  the  lunette  of  a 
gun-carriage  whose  limber  has  become  dis- 
abled may  oe  attached,  and  the  gun  carried 
off  the  field.  The  caisson  has  the  same 
turning  capacity  and  mobility  as  the  gun- 
carriage,  so  that  it  can  follow  the  piece  in  all 
its  mancBUvres,  if  necessary.  It  also  carries 
a  spare-wheel,  spare-pole,  etc.  The  princi- 
pal parts  of  the  caisson  are:  stock,  or  mid- 
dle-rail; it  has  an  iron  lunette  on  its  front 
end ;  sid^rails,  front  foot-board,  rear  foot- 
board, middle-chest,  rear-chest,  spare-wheel 
axle ;  it  has  a  body,  two  ribs,  and  a  chain 
and  toggle  to  secure  the  wheel;  there  are 
also  two  stays  for  the  axle ;  lock-chains,  fas- 
tened to  lock-chain  bridles  under  the  front 
ends  of  the  side-rails,  and  held  up  by  lock- 
chain  hooks  fastened  to  the  outside  of  the 
side-rails;  spare-pole,  spare-pole  key,  key- 
plate,  chain,  and  pin ;  tne  key-plate  is  fas- 
tened to  the  under  side  of  the  lunette ;  the 
key  is  attached  to  the  left  side  of  the  stock 
by  a  chain  and  eye-pin ;  carriage-hook,  for 
attaching  a  carriage  that  has  lost  its  limber ; 
wheel-guard  plates,  spare-pole  ring,  held  by 
the  axle-strap;  ring-bolt  for  spare  hand- 
spike, key-plate  and  key,  on  the  right  side 
of  the  middle-rail;  key-plate,  chain,  and 
key  for  the  shovel-handle,  on  the  inside  of 
the  right  side-rail;  middle  assembling-bar, 
of  iron ;  it  has  two  ears  in  the  middle  to 
serve  as  stay-plates  for  the  middle-chests, 
and  a  slot  for  the  axe  on  the  right  of  the 
middle-rail;  rear  assembling-bar;  it  sup- 
ports the  spare-wheel  axle,  and  has  a  slot  for 
the  pickaxe  on  the  left  of  the  middle-rail. 
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Axle,  the  axle-bodv,  being  notched  to  re- 
ceive the  middle-rail  and  tenoned  to  fit  into 
the  notches  in  the  side-rails;  staples  for  tool- 
handles  ;  they  are  driven  into  the  top  of  the 
axle-body  in  IW>nt  of  the  iron  axle-tree,  one 
for  the  shovel-handle  near  the  right  side- 
rail,  the  other  for  the  handle  of  the  pickaxe 
on  the  left  of  the  middle-rail.  Wheels  of  all 
artillery  carriages  are  similarly  constructed ; 
they  differ,  however,  in  the  size  and  strength 
of  certain  parts,  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  carriage  to  which  they  are  attached. 
The  principal  parts  are :  the  nave,  the  nave- 
bandjB,  the  nave-box,  the  spokes,  the  felloes, 
and  the  tire.  The  nave  constitutes  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  wheel,  and  distributes 
the  pressure  of  the  axle-arm  to  the  spokes. 
It  is  generally  made  of  a  single  piece  of 
wood,  and  strengthened  bv  four  iron  bands 
called  the  nave-bands.  It  is  also  pierced 
with  a  conical  hole  for  the  axle-arm ;  and  to 
diminish  wear  and  friction,  it  is  lined  with  a 
box  of  brass  or  cast  iron,  called  the  nave- 
box.  The  spokes  serve  to  transmit  the  press- 
ure of  the  load  to  the  rim  of  the  wheel.  In 
all  artillery  carriages  there  are  seven  felloes 
and  fourteen  spokes.  The  felloes  are  the 
wooden  segments  which  form  the  rim,  and 
are  joined  together  at  their  ends  by  wooden 
pins,  or  dowels.  The  tire  is  a  strong  band 
of  iron,  shrunk  ti&^htly  around  the  felloes, 
to  hold  them  together,  and  protect  the  rim 
fh>m  wearing  away  by  contact  with  the 
ground. 

Mortar-v>agons  are  designed  for  the  trans- 
portation of  si^e-mortars  and  their  beds,  or 
of  ^uns  or  large  shot,  and  shells.  A  limber 
similar  to  the  one  for  siege-gun  carriages  is 
used  with  it.  The  body  consists  of  a  plat- 
form of  rails  and  transoms  resting  on  an 
axle-tree.  The  stock  is  formed  by  prolong- 
ing the  two  middle-rails.  The  side-raUs 
projecting  to  the  rear  form  supports  for  the 
pivots  of  a  windlass-roller.  This  roller  is 
used  to  load  guns  and  mortars  on  the  wagon 
by  drawing  them  up  the  stock.  A  muzzle- 
bolster  on  the  stooE  near  the  limber,  and  a 
breech-hurter  near  the  hind  part  of  the 
wagon,  are  provided  and  used  when  long 
pieces  are  transported  on  it.  Mortars  are 
usually  carried  mounted  on  their  beds. 

The  traveUng-forge  is  a  complete  black- 
smith's establishment,  which  accompanies  a 
battery  for  the  purpose  of  making  repairs 
and  shoeing  horses.  It  consists  of  a  body, 
upon  which  is  constructed  the  bellows-house, 
etc.,  and  the  limber,  which  supports  the 
stock  in  transportation.  The  body  is  com- 
posed of  two  rails,  a  stock,  and  an  axle- 
tree.  The  bellows-house  is  divided  into  the 
hello ws-roon^  and  iron-room.  Attached  to 
the  back  of  the  house  is  the  coal-box,  and 
in  front  of  it  is  the  fireplace.  From  the 
upper  and  fh>nt  part  of  the  bellows  an  air- 
pipe  proceeds  in  a  downward  direction  to  the 
air-box,  which  is  placed  behind  the  fireplace. 
The  vise  is  permanently  attached  to  the 
stock,  and  the  anvil,  when  in  use,  is  sup- 
ported on  a  stone  or  log  of  wood,  and  when 


transported  is  carried  on  the  hearth  of  the 
fireplace.  The  remaining  tools  are  carried 
in  the  limber^hest.  When  in  working 
order  the  point  of  the  stock  is  supported  by  a 
prop.  Nomenclature  of  the  traveling-force 
Dody:  Lunette,  prop,  vise,  stock,  wheel- 
euard  plates,  stook-stirrup,  fireplace,  back  of 
fireplace,  air-bac^  wind-pipe,  oellows,  ribs, 
hinges,  hook,  fUlcrum,  hook  and  staple,  roof 
of  bellows-house,  bows,  studs,  girders,  end- 
boards,  bottom-boards,  side-rail,  lock-chain 
hook,  coal-box,  lid  or  roof,  handles,  hinges, 
turnbuckle,  and  hasp.  A  new  pattern  of 
field-forge  has  been  proposed  by  Col.  Laid- 
ley,  U.  §.  Ordnance  Corps. 

The  battery'^agon  is  employed  to  trans- 
port the  tools  and  materials  for  repairs. 
Among  the  tools  are  those  for  carriage- 
makers,  saddlers,  armorers,  and  laborato- 
rians'  use,  scythes  and  sickles  for  cutting 
forage,  and  spare  implements  for  the  service 
of  Uie  piece.  The  body  of  the  battery- 
wagon  is  a  larg^,  rectangular  box,  covered 
wiUi  a  roof  of  painted  canvas ;  and  to  the 
back  part  is  attached  a  rack  for  carrying 
forage.  The  bottom  of  the  body  is  formed 
of  one  middle-  and  two  sid^-rails,  resting  on 
a  stock  and  axle-tree,  as  in  the  travelingw 
forge.  The  tools  and  materials  of  the  battery- 
wagon  are  carefully  packed  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  the  Ordnance  Manual,  in  order 
that  no  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in 
finding  a  particular  article  when  wanted. 
The  smaller  articles  are  carried  in  boxes 
properly  lettered  and  numbered.  The  trav- 
eling-forge and*  battery-wagon  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  service  of  field-oatteries,  but  are 
used  with  siege  and  sea-coast  carriages  as 
occasion  may  require.  Nomenclature  of  the 
battery- wagon  body :  Lunette,  stock,  wheel- 
guard  plate,  lock-chain,  lock-chain  bridle, 
lock-chain  hook,  studs,  side-rails,  upper 
rails,  hinges,  bows,  cover-boards,  cover- 
strap  and  turnbuckle,  hasp,  side-boards, 
stays,  bottom-rails,  bottom-boards,  cross- 
bars, forage-rack,  including  chains,  sides, 
and  bars. 

Ordnance,  Construction  of.  The  present 
condition  of  gun  construction  is  mainly  ex- 
perimental, iron  in  one  form  or  another  is 
the  only  material  used  for  heavy  artillerv, 
but  the  particular  form  in  which  it  is  to  be 
used,  whether  as  cast,  wrought,  or  steel,  or 
whether  in  bars,  coils,  or  ingots,  or  in  com- 
bination,— as,  for  instance,  steel  or  wrought 
iron  interior  and  cast  iron  or  wire-wrapped 
or  hooped  exterior, — is  still  undecided,  and 
it  is  left  for  experiments  which  are  still  in 
proj^ress,  or  to  be  made  hereafter,  to  decide 
which  is  best.  In  the  United  States,  cast 
iron  is  used  for  smooth-bore  guns,  and  ako 
for  rifle  guns,  but  as  its  use  for  the  latter 
has  not  proved  satisfactory,  experiments  are 
now  being  made  with  wrougnt  iron  lined 
and  with  wire-wrapped  and  other  built-up 
guns,  with  &ir  prospBct  of  success.  In  £ng- 
land,  modem  gun  construction  atone  peri^ 
inclined  to  the  use  of  a  steel  or  wrought 
iron  interior  tube,  strengthened  by  an  exte- 
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rior  casting  of  iron,  which  is  the  system  of 
Palliser  and  Parsons.  But  the  preference 
fbr  the  inrentions  of  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong, improved  hv  those  of  Fraser,  have 
resulted  in  the  exclusive  use,  in  that  coun- 
try at  present,  of  the  svstem  of  these  two  in- 
ventors. This  methoil  of  eun  construction 
is,  in  brief,  a  steel  core  {of  Body  of  the  gun) 
strengthened  by  three  or  more  exterior  tubes 
of  coiled  wrought  iron.  This  sjrstem  is  at  pres- 
ent popularly  known  as  the  "Woolwich," 
butsometimes  called  the  "  Elswick,"from  the 
place  where  Sir  William  Armstrong's  works 
are  now  located.  In  Germany  and  Russia, 
and  some  other  European  nations,  the  Krupp 
system  of  heav^  forgings  of  steel  ingots  is 
preferred.  This  last  is  by  &r  the  most  ex- 
pensive, and  does  not  always  produce  the 
most  durable  guns.  The  question  of  breeoh- 
or  muzzle-loading  is  still  an  undecided  one. 
(See  Brkbch-loabing  and  Breech- mxch- 
AViSM.)  The  Oermans  prefer  the  first  named, 
as  do  the  French,  Austnans,  and  Russians,  for 
large  calibers  and  for  most  small  guns,  while 
the  English,  after  several  years'  trial  of  the 
first,  have  of  late  abandoned  its  use  and  re- 
turned to  the  muzzle-loader,  though  the 
fuestion  has  M^in  been  recently  agitated, 
n  the  United  States,  experiments  still  going 
on  have  not  yet  demotistrated  which  princi- 
ple is  the  best  suited  to  the  gun  construction 
used  in  America.  The  advantages  of  load- 
ing at  the  breech  with  heavy  guns  are 
numerous  and  great;  but  the  seHous  me- 
chanical difficulties  (see  Breech-mbohan- 
ism)  of  perfecting  the  movable  breech 
attachment  have  militated  against  its  adop- 
tion, especially  in  a  country  committed  like 
the  United  States  to  the  use  of  cast  iron. 
During  the  half-decade  (1856-60),  and  the 
succeeding  decade  (1860-70),  enormous 
strides  were  made  in  gun  construction  and 
in  that  of  carriages  and  projectiles,  and  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder. 

Ca$t  Metal  Owm. — ^The  principles  which 
govern  the  construction  of  homogeneous 
cast  metal  guns  as  established  bv  long  prac- 
tice will  be  considered  under  the  fofiowing 
heads: 

Exterior  Form. — ^The  exterior  of  cannon 
is  generally  divided  into  five  principal  parts, 
viz. :  the  breech,  the  first  reinforce,  the  sec- 
ond reinforce,  the  chase,  and  the  swell  of 
the  muzzle. 

The  breeeh  (see  Breboh)  is  the  thickness 
of  metal  in  the  prolongation  of  the  axis  of 
the  bore,  and  should  be  at  least  equal  to  one 
and  a  quarter  times  the  diameter  of  the 
borof  a  less  thickness  has  been  found  in- 
sufficient for  heavy  iron  guns. 

The  first  reif^oree  (see  REnrTOROB)  ex- 
tends ^om  the  l)ase-ring  to  the  seat  of  the 
ball,  and  is  the  thickest  part  of  the  piece, 
for  the  reason  that  the  pressure  of  the  pow- 
der is  fbund  to  be  greatest  before  the  projec- 
tile is  moved  far  fW>m  its  place.  In  shape 
this  reinforce  was  formerly  made  slightly 
<Mmical,  under  the  impression  that  the  press- 
ure was  greater  at  the  vent  than  at  the  seat 


of  the  projectile ;  but  it  is  now  made  cylin- 
drical throughout.  The  thickness  of  bronze 
cannon  at  the  seat  of  the  charge  is  less  than 
for  iron  guns. 

The  eeoond  reinforce  (see  Rbikforcb) 
connects  the  first  reinforce  with  the  chase. 
It  is  made  considerably  thicker  than  is 
necessary  to  resist  the  action  of  the  powder, 
in  order  to  serve  as  a  proper  point  of  su]^ 
port  for  the  trunnions,  and  to  compensate 
for  certain  defects  of  metal  liable  to  occur 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  trunnions  of  all  cast 
cannon,  arising  from  the  crystalline  arrange- 
ment and  unequal  cooling  of  the  difl*erent 
parts. 

The  Chase  (see  Chasb).— From  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  second  reinforce  cannon 
taper  more  or  less  rapidly  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  muzzle;  this  part  called  the  chase 
constitutes  the  largest  portion  of  the  piece 
in  fh>nt  of  the  trunnions.  The  thickness  of 
metal  in  the  chase  should  be  sufficient  to 
resist  the  striking  of  the  ball  against  the 
side  of  the  bore.  This  injury  being  greater 
in  bronze  and  soft  iron  guns,  their  taper  is 
less  than  in  cast-iron  cannon.  In  the  con- 
struction of  bronze  guns,  the  thickness  of 
metal  at  the  neck  or  thinnest  part  is  about 
five-elevenths  of  that  at  the  first  reinforce. 
All  projections  on  the  surface  of  cannon  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  service  of  the 
piece  are  omitted  in  cannon  of  late  models. 
This  omission  simplifies  their  construction, 
renders  them  easier  to  clean,  and  obviates 
certain  injurious  strains  that  would  other- 
wise arise  from  unequal  cooling  in  fkbrioa- 
tion. 

SweU  of  the  Muxzle, — The  enlargement 
called  swell  of  the  muzzle  was  generally 
regarded  as  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the 
metal  situated  immediately  at  the  muzzle 
is  supported  only  in  rear,  and  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  increase  its  thickness  in  order 
to  enable  it  to  resist  the  action  of  the  pro- 
jectile at  this  point.  At  present,  however, 
the  tendency  is  to  reduce  the  size  of  the 
swell  of  the  muzzle  and  to  omit  it  entirely 
on  all  sea-coast  cannon. 

Interior  Form  of  Cannon. — ^The  interior 
of  a  cannon  may  oe  divided  into  three  dis- 
tinct parts,  viz. :  the  vent,  or  channel  which 
communicates  with  the  charge ;  the  seat  of 
the  charge  or  chamber,  if  its  diameter  be 
different  fW>m  the  rest  of  the  bore,  and  the 
cylinder,  or  that  portion  of  the  bore  passed 
over  by  the  projectile  (see  appropriate  head- 
ings). 

The  i)ent  (see  Yent)  is  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  of  the  piece,  and  the  interior  orifice 
is  at  a  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  cham- 
ber equal  to  a  quarter  of  its  diameter,  or  at 
the  junction  of  the  sides  of  the  chamber 
with  the  curve  of  the  bottom.  Experiment 
has  shown  this  position  to  be  the  most  favor- 
able to  the  full  development  of  the  force  of 
the  charge,  and  to  be  least  injurious  to  the 
piece.  The  size  of  the  vent  should  be  as 
small  as  possible,  in  order  to  diminish  the 
escape  of  the  gas  and  the  erosion  of  the 
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metal  which  reeults  from  it.  In  the  U.  8. 
service  all  vents  are  0.2  inch  in  diameter. 
Experiment  has,  however,  shown  that  the 
actual  loss  of  force  hy  the  escape  of  the  gas 
through  the  vent,  as  compared  to  that  of  the 
entire  charge,  is  inconsiderable,  and  in  prac- 
tice mav  be  neglected.  In  the  U.  S.  service 
some  pieces  are  made  with  two  unbushed 
vents  which  are  situated  in  two  vertical 
planes  on  opposite  sides  of  and  parallel  to 
the  axis  of  the  bore,  and  at  a  distance  from 
it  of  on^half  the  radius  of  the  bore.  The 
left  vent  is  bored  entif«ly  through,  the  other 
stops  one  inch  short  of  the  surface  of  the 
bore.  When  the  open  vent  is  too  much  en- 
larged by  wear  for  further  use,  it  is  closed 
wiUi  melted  zinc,  and  the  other  is  bored 
out  Bach  vent  is  calculated  to  endure  at 
least  five  hundred  service  rounds.  In  Eng- 
lish guns  of  old  model,  the  vent  is  placed 
four-tenths  of  the  length  of  the  cartridge 
from  the  bottom  of  the  &>re.  In  most  breech- 
loaders, as  well  as  many  large  modern  muz- 
zle-loaders, the  vent  is  in  the  axis  of  the 
piece  through  the  breech. 

Seat  of  the  Charae. — The  form  of  the  seat 
of  the  charge,  or  that  part  of  the  bore  of  a 
fire-arm  which  contains  the  powder,  will 
have  an  effect  on  the  force  of  the  charge  and 
the  strength  of  the  piece  to  resist  it.  The 
considerations  most  likely  to  affect  the  force 
of  the  powder  are  the  form  of  the  surface 
and  its  extent  com  paired  with  the  inclosed 
volume.  To  obtain  the  full  force  of  the 
charge  it  is  necessarv  that  the  inflammation 
be  nearly  completed  before  the  gas  begins 
to  escape  through  the  windage,  and  the  pro- 
jectile is  sensibly  moved  frt>m  its  place,  and 
as  the  tension  depends  much  upon  the  heat 
evolved  by  the  combustion,  the  absorbing 
surface  should  be  a  minimum  compared  with 
the  volume.  In  cannon  where  the  charge 
of  powder  is  large,  the  form  of  the  seat  of 
the  charge  is  simply  that  of  the  bore  pro- 
longed; this  arrangement,  when  compared 
with  the  chamber,  makes  the  absorbing  sur- 
face of  the  metal  a  minimum  and  reduces 
the  length  of  the  charge,  so  that  its  inflam- 
mation will  be  as  complete  as  possible  before 
the  gas  escapes  and  the  projectile  is  moved. 
To  g^ve  adaitional  strength  to  the  breech, 
and  to  prevent  the  angle  formed  by  the 
plane  of  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  bore 
from  becoming  a  receptacle  for  dirt  and 
burning  fragments  of  the  cartridge-bi^,  it 
is  rounded  with  the  arc  of  a  circle,  whose 
radius  is  one-fourth  the  diameter  of  the  bore 
at  this  point  Instead  of  being  a  plane  bot- 
tom it  is  sometimes  made  hemispherical, 
tangent  to  the  surface  of  the  bore.  In  all 
United  States  cannon  of  the  most  recent 
model,  the  bottom  of  the  bore  is  a  semi-ellip- 
soid ;  this  is  thought  to  frilflll  the  condition 
of  strength  more  fully  than  the  hemisphere. 
With  light  pieces,  in  which  it  is  necessary 
to  use  small  charges  of  powder,  if  the  charge 
were  made  into  a  cartridge  of  a  form  to  fit 
the  bore  its  length  would  be  less  than  its 
diameter,  and  being  ignited  at  the  top,  a 


considerable  portion  of  the  gas  generated  in 
the  first  instance  of  inflammation  would  pass 
through  the  windage,  and  a  part  of  the  force 
of  the  charge  would  be  lost  To  obviate 
this  defect,  to  give  the  cartridge  a  more 
manageable  form  in  loading,  ana  to  mak& 
the  surface  a  minimum  as  r^ards  the 
volume,  the  diameter  of  this  part  of  the 
bore  is  reduced  so  as  to  form  a  chamber. 
The  shape  of  the  chambers  of  fl  re-arms  is 
either  cylindrical,  conical,  or  spherical ;  the 
effect  of  these  different  forms  of  chambers 
on  the  velocity  of  the  projectile  will  be 
modifled  by  the  size  of  the  charge  and  the 
length  of  the  bore.  Up  to  a  charge  of  pow- 
der equal  to  one-seventh  of  the  weight  of 
the  projectile,  and  a  length  of  bore  equal  to 
9  or  10  calibers,  experience  shows  that  the 
presence  of  a  chamber  is  advantageous,  but 
beyond  these  it  possesses  no  advantages  to 
compensate  for  its  inconvenience.  For  very 
small  charges  of  powder  and  short  lengths 
of  bore,  the  cylinarical  chamber  gives  better 
results  than  the  conical  chamber.  For  the 
same  capacity,  the  conical  chamber  gives  a 
shoHer  cartridge,  and  is  therefore  better 
suited  to  the  rapid  inflammation  of  a  large 
charge  of  powder  than  the  cylindrical  cham- 
ber. 

The  Gomer  chamber  belonn  to  this  class. 
(See  GoMSR  Chambkr.)  The  spherical 
chamber  was  formerly  used  particularly  in 
mortars,  but  owing  to  the  inconveniences 
which  attend  its  construction  and  use,  and 
its  liabilitv  to  deterioration,  it  is  now  entirely 
abandoned.  In  all  the  regulation  guns  of 
the  U.  6.  land  service,  the  bottom  of  the 
bore  is  a  semi-ellipsoid.  The  adoption  of 
this  form  simplifles  the  whole  subject  of 
chambers,  and  it  is  found  to  give  increased 
ranges  for  small  charges.  No  very  careful 
experiments  have  been  made  to  determine  in 
a  general  way  the  effect  of  chambers  on  the 
strength  of  cannon ;  but  late  experience  in- 
dicates that  cylindrical  chambers  in  heavy 
iron  guns  have  an  injurious  effect  on  their 
endurance,  and  they  have  consequently  been 
abandoned  in  these  pieces. 

The  Bore  (see  Bobk).-— The  length  of  the 
bore  has  an  important  effect  on  the  velocity 
of  the  projectile,  and  it  was  formerly  sup- 
posed that  the  longest  pieces  gave  the  great- 
est ranges ;  this  belief  was  in  a  great  measure 
due  to  the  slow  rate  of  burning  of  mealed 
powder,  which  was  originally  used  in  can- 
non, but  was  entertained  even  after  gun- 
powder received  its  granular  form.  When 
a  gun  is  discharged,  the  accelerating  force  is 
due  to  the  expansive  effort  of  the  inflamed 
powder,  which  reaches  its  maximum  when 
the  grains  of  the  charge  are  completely  con- 
verted into  vapor  and  gas.  This  event  de- 
pends on  the  size  of  the  charge,  and  the  size 
and  velocity  of  combustion  of  the  grains. 
With  the  same  accelerating  force,  the  point 
at  which  a  projectile  reaches  its  maximum 
velocity  depends  on  its  density,  or  the  time 
necessary  to  overcome  its  inertia.  The  re- 
tarding forces  are : 
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(1)  The  friction  of  the  projectile  asainst 
the  sides  of  the  bore ;  this  is  the  same  for  all 
velocities,  but  different  for  different  metals. 

(2)  The  shocks  of  the  projectile  striking 
against  the  sides  of  the  bore ;  these  will  vary 
with  the  anffle  of  incidence,  which  depends 
on  the  windage  and  the  extent  of  the  injury 
due  to  the  lodgment  and  balloting  of  the 
projectile. 

(8)  The  resistance  offered  by  the  column 
of  air  in  front  of  the  projectile ;  this  force 
will  increase  in  a  certain  ratio  to  the  velocity 
of  the  projectile  and  length  of  the  bore.  As 
the  accelerating  force  of  the  charse  increases 
up  to  a  certain  point,  after  which  it  rapidly 
diminishes  as  the  space  in  rear  of  the  pro- 
jectile increases ;  and  as  the  retarding  forces 
are  constantly  opposed  to  its  motion,  it  fol- 
lows that  there  is  a  point  where  these  forces 
are  equal,  and  the  projectile  moves  with  its 
greatest  velocity ;  it  also  follows  that  after 
the  projectile  passes  this  point  its  velocity 
decreases,  until  it  is  finally  Drought  to  a  state 
of  rest,  which  would  be  the  case  in  a  gun  of 
ereat  length.  Elaborate  experiments  have 
been  made  in  this  country  and  abroad  to  de- 
termine accurately  the  influence  which  the 
len^h  of  the  piece  exercises  on  the  velocity 
of  its  projectile.  The  experimeVits  made  by 
Haj.  Mordecai  of  the  U.  S.  Ordnance  De- 
partment with  a  12-pounder  gun,  show  that 
the  velocity  increases  with  the  length  of  the 
bore  up  to  25  calibers ;  but  that  the  entire 
gain  beyond  16  calibers,  or  an  addition  of 
more  than  one-half  to  the  length  of  the  gun, 
gives  an  increase  of  only  one-eighteenth  to 
the  effect  of  a  charge  of  four  pounds.  It  fol- 
lows from  the  foregoing  that  the  length  of 
bore  which  corresponds  to  a  maximum  ve- 
locity depends  upon  the  projectile,  charge  of 
powder,  and  material  of  which  the  piece  is 
made,  and  taking  the  caliber  as  a  unit  of 
measure,  it  is  found  that  this  length  is  ^eater 
for  small-arms  which  fire  leaden  projectiles 
than  for  guns  which  fire  solid  iron  shot,  and 
greater  for  guns  than  for  howitzers  and 
mortars,  which  fire  hollow  projectiles.  For 
the  same  charge  of  powder  it  may  be  said 
that  the  initial  velocity  of  a  projectile  varies 
nearly  with  the  fourth  root  of  the  length  of 
the  bore,  provided  the  variation  in  length 
be  small. 

Manufacture  of  Cannon, — Cannon  for  the 
tJ.  S.  service  are  made  by  private  founders. 
The  material  and  product  of  the  casting  are 
under  the  supervision  of  an  ordnance  omcer, 
who  receives  the  pieces  only  after  thev  have 
satisfied  all  the  conditions  imposed  by  the 
regulations  of  the  service.  There  are  several 
foundries  for  making  cast-iron  cannon. 
Wrought-iron  field  cannon  are  principally 
made  at  the  Fhoenixville  Iron- Works,  Pa. 
There  are  also  several  private  establishments 
where  special  cannon  are  made.  The  several 
operations  of  manufacturing  cannon  are, 
molding,  casting,  cooling,  and  finishing. 

Molding^  in  general  terms,  is  the  process 
by  which  the  cavity  of  the  form  of  the  gun 
is  obtained  by  imbedding  a  wooden  model 


in  sand,  and  then  withdrawing  it.  The 
wooden  model  is  technically  called  the  pat- 
tern, and  the  sand  is  confined  in  a  box, 
which  is  divided  into  two  or  more  parts  for 
convenience  in  withdrawing  the  pattern. 
The  pattern  of  the  piece  to  be  cast,  some- 
what enlarged  in  its  different  dimensions,  is 
composed  of  several  pieces  of  bard  wood, 
well  seasoned,  or,  for  greater  durability,  of 
cast  iron.  The  first  piece  of  the  model  com- 
prises the  body  of  the  piece  from  the  base- 
ring  to  the  chase-ring;  the  swell  of  the 
muzzle,  and  the  sprue,  or  dead-head,  are 
formed  of  the  second  piece ;  the  breech,  of 
the  third ;  and  the  trunnions,  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  pieces.  The  sprue,  usually  called 
the  ^'  heaa,''  is  an  additional  length  ^iven 
to  the  piece,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  scoria  of  the  meltea  metal  as  it  rises  to 
the  surface,  and  furnishing  the  extra  metal 
needed  to  feed  the  shrinkage.  Its  weight 
also  increases  the  density  of  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  piece.  The  breech  is  slightly 
lengthened  in  the  direction  of  the  knob  of 
the  cascabel,  to  form  a  square  projection  by 
which  the  piece  can  be  held  when  being 
turned  and  bored.  The  best  material  for 
the  mold  is  dry,  hard,  angular,  and  refrac- 
tory sand,  which  must  be  moistened  with 
water  in  which  strong  clay  has  been  stirred, 
to  make  it  sufficiently  adhesive ;  when  not 
sufficiently  refractory,  the  sand  is  vitrified 
by  the  high  temperature  of  the  melted  metal, 
and  protuberances — not  easily  removed — 
are  formed  on  the  casting.  When  not  suffi- 
ciently coarse  and  angular,  the  materials 
cannot  be  so  united  as  to  preserve  the  form 
of  the  molds.  The  mold  is  formed  in  a  case 
of  cast  iron,  and  termed  the  "box,"  or  the 
*' flask,''  consisting  of  several  pieces,  each 
of  which  has  flaneres  perforated  with  holes 
for  screw-bolts  and  nuts,  to  unite  the  parts 
firmly.  To  form  the  mold,  the  pattern  for 
the  sprue  and  muzzle,  previously  coated 
with  pulverized  charcoal  or  coke,  moistened 
with  clay-water  to  prevent  adhesion,  is 
placed  vertically  on  the  ground,  muzzle 
part  up,  and  carefUUy  surrounded  bv  the 
corresponding  parts  of  the  jacket.  When 
properly  adjusted,  the  sand,  prepared  as 
above,  is  rammed  around  it.  The  model 
for  the  body  of  the  piece  is  then  placed  on 
the  top  of  tnis,  and  the  corresponding  parts  of 
the  jacket  correctly  secured,  and  filled  in 
succession  with  the  molding  composition. 
The  patterns  for  the  trunnions  and  rimbases 
are  bolted  to  the  model  of  the  piece,  and 
when  the  sand  is  rammed  firmly  around 
these,  the  bolts  are  withdrawn,  this  part  of 
the  mold  completed,  and  the  end-plates 
screwed  on.  After  completing  the  mold  for 
the  body  of  the  piece,  the  model  for  the  cas- 
cabel is  properly  adjusted  and  the  mold 
completed.  Care  is  taken  to  cover  each  por- 
tion of  the  model  with  the  cok^wash  men- 
tioned above,  and  to  sprinkle  dry  sand  upon 
the  top  of  the  mold  in  each  piece  of  the 
jacket,  to  prevent  adhesion,  so  .tnat  th6  poi:- 
tions  of  the  mold  may  be  separated.    In  the 
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body  of  the  sand,  a  channel  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  metal  is  formed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  mold  cavity.  It  enters  at 
the  bottom  of  the  mold,  to  prevent  the  bot- 
tom from  being  injured  by  the  falling  metal, 
and  in  an  oblique  direction,  to, give  a  circu- 
lar motion  to  the  metal  as  it  rises  in  the 
mold,  and  thereby  prevent  the  scoria  from 
adhering  to  the  sides.  When  the  mold  is 
completed,  the  parts  of  the  flask  are  care- 
fully taken  apart,  and  the  pieces  of  the 
model  withdrawn  from  the  mold  contained 
in  them.  If  any  portions  of  the  mol^  be 
injured  in  withdrawing  the  model,  they  are 
repaired,  and  the  interior  of  the  mold  is  cov- 
ered with  coke-wash ;  after  which  the  several 
parts  are  placed  in  an  oven  to  be  gradually  and 
perfectly  dried.  When  this  is  accomplished, 
the  parts  are  carried  to  a  pit,  where  they 
are  united  and  secured  in  a  vertical  position, 
with  the  breech  below.  Any  portion  of  the 
sand  broken  off  during  the  movements  and 
adjustments  should  l^  replaced,  and  the 
whole  of  the  interior  covered  with  coke- 
wash.  The  ol^ect  of  coke-wash  is  to  pre- 
vent the  sand  m>m  adhering  to  the  metted 
metal,  which,  when  prepared,  is  made  to 
flow  in  at  the  entrance  of  the  side-channel. 
As  the  metal  rises  in  the  mold,  a  workman 
agitates  it  with  a  long  pine  stick,  to  cause 
the  scoria  and  other  impurities  to  rise  to  the 
surface,  and  brings  them  toward  the  centre 
of  the  mold,  to  prevent  their  entering  the 
cavities  for  the  trunnions. 

Cooling. — ^After  the  mold  is  placed  properly 
in  the  pit,  it  is  usual  to  surround  the  doz  with 
sand,  at  least  as  high  as  the  trunnions  of  the 
run.  This  is  done  to  prevent  rapid  cooling. 
With  guns  as  heavy  as  24-pounders,  this  sand 
is  not  removed  for  three  days,  and  as  the  gun 
is  heavier  the  time  is  prolonged,  and  is  i^m 
seven  to  eight  days  for  the  lO-mch  columbiad. 
At  the  proper  time  the  sand  is  removed,  and 
the  gun,  still  imbedded  in  the  box  and  sand 
of  the  mold  proper,  is  hoisted  out,  the  box 
taken  off,  and  when  nearly  cold,  the  gun 
cleaned  of  the^and. 

Boring  and  Turning. — A  cannon  is  bored 
by  giving  it  a  rotary  motion  around  its  axis, 
and  causing  a  rod  armed  with  a  cutter  to 
press  against  the  metal  in  the  proper  direc- 
tion. The  piece,  supported  in  a  rack,  is 
oareflilly  adjusted,  with  its  axis  horizontal, 
and  made  to  revolve  on  this  axis  by  ma- 
chinery attached  to  the  square  knob  on  the 
casoabel.  After  adjustment,  the  sprue-head 
is  first  to  be  cut  off.  This  is.  effected  by 
placing  a  cutter  opposite  the  point  at  whicn 
the  section  is  to  oe  made,  and  pressing  it 
against  the  metal  whilst  the  piece  is  turning. 
Tne  head  beine  cut  off,  ana  the  cutter  re- 
moved, the  bonng  is  commenced  by  placing 
the  boring-rod,  armed  with  the  first  cutter, 
called  the  piercer,  in  the  prolongation  of  the 
axis  of  the  piece,  and  pressing  it  against  the 
metal.  The  piercer  is  used  till  it  penetrates 
to  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  after  which  a 
second  cutter,  or  reamer,  is  attached  to  the 
boring-rod,  and  with  this  the  boring  is  made 


complete  to  the  round  part  of  the  chamber. 
The  reamer  is  then  removed  and  its  place 
supplied  by  the  chamber-cutter,  which  gives 
the  necessary  form  and  finish  to  that  put  of 
the  bore.  In  hollow-cast  cannon  the  piercer 
is  dispensed  with.  Whilst  the  boring  is 
taking  place  the  workman  contrives  to  finish 
the  turning  of  all  the  exterior  of  the  piece 
except  the  portion  between  the  trunnions, 
whicn  is  afterwards  planed  off  in  another 
machine.  These  operations  having  been 
completed,  the  piece  is  placed  in  the  trun- 
nion-machine, and  the  trunnions  are  turned 
down  to  the  proper  size.  Care  is  taken  to 
make  the  trunnions  of  the  same  diameter, 
and  perfectly  cyli  ndrical.  Their  axes  should 
be  in  the  same  right  line,  perpendicular  to 
the  axis  of  the  piece  and  intersecting  it. 

Boring  the  Vent, — Whilst  in  the  trunnion- 
lathe,  the  axis  of  the  piece  is  inclined  to  the 
horizon  at  the  angle  the  vent  is  to  make  with 
it.  A  driil  is  placed  vertically  over  the  point 
where  the  vent  is  to  be  bored,  and  pressed 
against  the  metal  whilst  a  rotary  motion  is 
given  to  it  by  hand  or  machinery.  The  time 
required  to  finish  a  cannon,  reaay  for  inspect 
tion,  depends  upon  its  size,  or  from,  three  to 
four  weeks  for  a  24-pounder  gun,  and  six 
weeks  for  aii  11-inch  gun. 

Cast  Metal  Otms^  Modem  ImprovementM  in, 
— The  first  great  step  in  this  direction  was 
taken  by  Glen.  Rodman  of  the  U.  S.  Ord- 
nance Corps.  It  was  his  investigation  into 
the  crystallization  of  cast  iron  which  led  to 
the  al>olition  of  sharp  angles  or  projections 
in  the  form  of  cannon.  His  reputation, 
however,  rests  mainly  upon  the  principle  of 
hollow  casting.  The  general  form  of  the  old 
casting  is  that  of  a  8oUd  frustrum  of  a  cone; 
it  is  therefore  cooled  from  the  exterior,  which 
causes  the  thin  outer  layer  to  contract  first, 
and  forces  the  hotter  and  more  yielding 
metal  within  towards  the  opening  of  the 
mold.  Following  this  the  adjacent  layer 
cools  and  tends  to  contract,  but  Uie  exterior 
layer  to  which  it  coheres  has  become  partially 
rigid  and  does  not  fully  yield  to  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  inner  layer.  The  result  is,  the 
cohesion  of  the  particles  of  the  inner  layer 
is  diminished  by  a  force  of  extension,  and 
that  of  the  outer  layer  increased  by  a  force 
of  compression.  As  the  cooling  continues 
this  operation  is  repeated,  until  the' whole 
mass  IS  brou|^ht  to  a  uniform  temperature, 
and  the  straining  force  is  increased  to  an  ex- 
tent which  depends  on  the  size  and  form  of 
the  mass,  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  cooled, 
and  the  oontractibility  of  the  particular  metal 
used.  The  forogoi  ng  considerations  led  Rod- 
man to  cast  the  gun  hollow  and  to  cool  it 
from  the  interior,  to  reverse  the  strains  by 
external  cooling,  and  make  them  contribute 
to  the  endurance  rather  than  to  the  injury  of 
the  piece.  The  method  employed  is  to  carry 
off  the  internal  heat  by  passing  a  stream  of 
water  through  a  hollow  core,  inserted  in  the 
centre  of  the  mold  cavity  before  casting,  and 
to  surround  the  flask  wit^  a  mass  of  burning 
ooaU,  to  prevent  too  rapid  radiation  from  the 
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exterior.  Beeulto  show  that  cMt-iron  can- 
non made  by  this  plan  are  not  only  stronger, 
but  are  less  liable  to  enlargement  of  the  bore 
from  continued  firine.  All  large  American 
guns  of  cast  iron,  induding  the  cases  for  the 
experimental  rifles,  are  now  cast  on  the  Rod- 
man plan.  The  plan  has  also  been  adopted 
by  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe  that  use 
cast-iron  guns, — France,  Sweden,  Italy,  etc. 

For  improvements  in  brtmzej  see  the 
methods  of  Dean  and  Uchatius,  Ordkangs, 
Hktals  for. 

The  following  are  among  ihe  best  known 
of  cast  metal  homogeneous  ^ns : 

Oohimbiad.'-'The  oolumbiads  are  a  species 
of  sea-coast  cannon  containing  certain  qual- 
ities of  the  gun,  howitzer,  and  mortar ;  they 
are  lon^,  chambered  pieces  capable  of  project- 
ing solid  shot  and  shells  with  heavy  charfi^es 
of  powder,  at  hi^h  angles  of  elevation.  The 
oolumbiad  was  invented  by  Col.  Bomford, 
late  of  the  U.  8.  service ;  the  model  was  after- 
wards changed  by  lengthening  the  bore  and 
increasing  the  weight  of  metal.  ^  (See  Ord- 
nance, '  History  or.)  It  was  afterwards 
discovered  that  these  pieces  did  not  possess 
the  requisite  strength,  and  they  were  de- 
graded to  the  rank  of  shell  guns,  and  their 
places  supplied  by  pieces  of  improved  model. 
The  change  consisted  in  giving  greater  thick- 
ness of  metal  in  the  prolongation  of  the  axis 
of  the  bore,  which  was  done  by  diminishing 
the  length  of  the  bore  itself;  in  substituting 
a  hemispherical  bottom  to  the  bore,  and  re- 
moving the  cylindrical  chamber :  in  remov- 
ing the  swell  of  the  muzzle  and  base-ring, 
and  in  rounding  off  the  corner  of  the  breech. 
In  1860  the  model  prepared  by  Capt.  Rodman 
was  adopted  for  au  sea-coast  cannon,  and  is 
essentially  the  same  as  the  one  described  be- 
low. 

Paixhan  Oun, — See  Ordnance,  Hibtort 

OF. 

Dahlgren  Oun, — The  guns  constructed  af- 
ter the  plan  of  Admiral  Dahlgren  of  the  U.  S. 
navy,  are  used  principally  in  the  U.  S.  sea 
service.  Those  of  large  caliber  are  made  of 
cast  iron,  solid,  and  cooled  from  the  exterior. 
To  produce  uniformity  in  the  cooling,  the 
piece  is  oast  nearly  cylindrical,  and  then 
turned  down  to  the  required  shape.  The 
thickness  of  the  metel  around  the  seat  of  the 
eharge  is  a  little  more  than  the  diameter  of 
the  M>re,  as  is  true  of  nearly  all  the  cast-iron 
guns.  The  chase,  however,  tapers  more 
readily  than  in  other  cast-iron  guns;  they 
are  smooth-bored,  and  the  chamMr  is  of  the 
Gomer  form.  The  principal  guns  of  this 
system  are  of  9-  and  ll-mch  caliber.  A 
piece  of  10-inoh  caliber  has,  however,  been 
introduced  into  the  navy  for  firing  solid  shot. 
The  16-  and  20-inch  naval  guns  are  shaped 
exteriorly  after  the  Dahlgren  pattern,  but  are 
cast  hollow,  and  have  the  elliptical  chamber 
of  the  Rodman  system. 

Napoleon  Oun, — A  bronze  field-piece  in 
the  U.  S.  service.    See  Napoleon  Gun. 

Rodman  Oun, — The  principal  difficulty 
formerly  experienced  in  manufacturing  very 


large  cast-iron  cannon  was  the  injurious 
strain  produced  by  cooling  the  casting  from 
the  exterior.  Gen.  Rodman  of  the  U.  S. 
Ordnance  Department  developed  a  theorv  of 
the  strains  produced  by  cooling  a  casting  like 
that  of  a  cannon  (see  Ordnance,  Strains 
upon),  and  as  a  remedy  for  them  proposed 
that  cannon  should  be  cast  with  a  hollow 
core  and  cooled  by  a  stream  of  water  or  air 
passing  through  it.  This  new  mode  of  cast- 
ing was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  War  De- 
partment. By  this  system  of  casting,  guns 
of  gcsatly-increased  size  and  endurance  are 
fabricatea.  The  largest  guns  employed  in 
the  U.  S.  service  (20-inch)  are  made  on  the 
Rodman  plan,  as  well  as  the  15-inch,  13-, 
10-,  8-inch,  etc  The  external  form  of  Rod- 
man guns  is  striking,  as  they  are  much 
larger  at  the  seat  of  the  charge  than  else- 
where. Their  outline  is  made  up  of  curved 
lines.  This  form  has  been  almost  univer- 
sally adopted  for  U.  S.  guns.  The  Dahlgren, 
which  preceded  it,  has  nearly  the  same  shape. 

The  great  power  demanded  at  the  present 
day  in  neavy  ordnance,  however,  cannot  be 
attained  by  the  use  of  cast  iron  alone.  The 
difficulties  of  constructing  homogeneous 
guns  of  the  stronger  metels-— wrought  iron 
and  steel — have  given  birth  in  modern 
times  Xo 

Built-up  G'ttna.—The  term  "  built-up"  is 
.applied  te  those  cannon  in  which  the  princi- 
pal parts  are  formed  separately,  and  then 
united  together  in  a  peculiar  manner.  One 
object  of  this  mode  or  manufacture  is  to  cor- 
rect the  defects  of  one  material  by  introduc- 
ing another  of  opposite  qualities,  as  for  in- 
stance, trials  have  been  made  to  increase  the 
hardness,  and  therefore  endurance,  of  bronze 
cannon  by  casting  them  around  a  core  of 
steel  which  formed  the  surface  of  the  bore. 
Built-up  cannon  are  not  necessarily  com- 
posed of  more  than  one  ki  nd  of  metal.  Some 
of  the  most  noted  are  made  of  steel  or 
wrought  iron  alone.  In  this  case  the  defects 
which  we  have  seen  accompany  the  working 
of  large  masses  of  wrought  iron  (crystalline 
structure,  cracks,  false  welds)  are  obviated 
by  first  forming  them  in  small  masses,  as 
rings,  tubes,  eto.,  of  good  quality,  and  then 
uniting  them  separately.  The  mode  of  unit- 
ing a  built  gun  may  be  by  welding  the  parts, 
by  shrinking,  or  forcing  one  over  the  other, 
or  by  screwing  them  together. 

In  the  construction  ofouilt-upguns^  makers 
have  aimed  at  the  ideal  gun  which  has  its 
strength  proportioned  to  the  strain  it  is  called 
upon  to  Dear  in  all  its  parts.  All  parts  of 
the  sides  of  a  cannon  are  not  strained  eaually, 
and  are  therefore  not  brought  to  the  oreak- 
ing-point  at  the  same  time.  Any  arran^^e- 
ment  of  the  parts  by  which  the  explosive 
strain  is  distributed  equally  over  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  piece,  necessarily  brings  a 
greater  amount  of  resistance  into  play  to  pre- 
vent rupture.  There  are  two  general  plans 
for  accomplishing  this,  viz. :  First,  by  pro- 
ducing a  strain  of  compression  on  the  metal 
nearest  the  surface  of  the  bore.    This  is 
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termed  an  "  initial  strain/'  and  is  brouebt 
about  by  sbrinking  beated  bands  or  tubes 
around  tbe  part  to  be  compressed,  or  by 
slipping  a  tube  into  tbe  bore,  wbicb  bas  been 
slightly  enlarged  by  beat.  In  either  case  it 
is  apparent  that  tbe  extent  of  the  strain  de- 
pends on  the  relative  size  of  tbe  fitting  sur- 
faces, and  tbe  amount  of  beat  used  to  pi^uce 
expansion.  Sometimes  the  parts  are  forced 
together  by  hydraulic  pressure  after  they 
have  been  careAilIy  bored  and  turned  to  the 
propor  size.  Tbe  second  plan  is  based  on 
**  varying  elasticity,''  and  is  accomplished 
by  placing  that  metal  wbicb  stretches  most 
within  its  elastic  limit  around  the  surface  of 
the  bore,  so  that  by  its  enlargement  the 
explosive  strain  is  transmitted  to  tbe  outer 
parts.  By  tbe  selection  of  suitable  materials 
and  their  proper  management,  both  of  these 
plans  may  be  combined  in  the  same  eun,  and 
thereby  eive  it  increased  strength.  See  Ord- 
KANOB,  Construction  of. 

The  best-known  cannon  of  tbe  built-up 
class  are: 

Ame9  Oun. — ^Tbe  rifled  g}inB  made  by  Mr. 
Horatio  Ames,  of  Falls  Village,  Conn.,  are 
made  of  wrought  iron  on  tbe  built-up  prin- 
ciple. The  wrought  iron  is  in  the  form  o( 
rines,  made  by  bending  a  bar  around  a  man- 
drel and  welaing  the  ends.  After  turning 
tbem  in  a  lathe,  two  or  more  of  these  rincs 
are  fitted  one  within  another  to  form  a  disk.- 
These  disks  are  welded  in  succession  to  a 
concave  breech-piece.  Some  of  these  ffuns 
have  shown  remarkable  endurance.  They 
are  weakest  against  longitudinal  strains. 

Armsirong  Qun. — Is  so  much  like  tbe 
Woolwich^  which  it  preceded,  tbat  a  separate 
description  is  unnecessary.  See  Woolwich 
Gi/n. 

Blakely  Gun, — ^Tbe  most  approved  pattern 
of  the  gun  invented  hj  Cant.  Blakely  com- 
bines in  its  construction  tne  principles  of 
"initial  tension"  and  "varying  elasticity," 
tbe  object  of  which  is  to  bring  the  strength 
of  all  the  metal  of  the  piece  into  simultane- 
ous play  to  resist  explosion.  It  is  made  of 
several  tubes  or  barrels,  the  inner  one  of 
which  is  of  low  steel,  having  considerable 
but  not  quite  enough  elasticity.  The  next 
tube  is  made  of  high  steel  with  less  elasticity, 
and  is  shrunk  on  the  barrel  with  iust  suf- 
ficient tension  to  compensate  for  the  insuf- 
ficient difference  of  elasticity  between  the 
two  tubes.  Tbe  outer  cast  Jacket,  to  which 
the  trunnions  are  attached,  is  the  least  elastic 
of  all,  and  is  put  on  with  only  the  shrinkage 
by  warming  it  over  a  fire.  The  steel  tubes 
are  cast  hollow  and  hammered  over  steel 
mandrels  under  steam-hammers ;  by  this  pro- 
cess they  are  elongated,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  tenacity  of  tbe  metal  is  increased,  all  tbe 
steel  parts  are  annealed.  Other  combina- 
tions of  iron  and  steel  are  used,  except 
wrought  iron,  which  is  regarded  as  objection- 
able on  account  of  its  tendency  to  stretch 
permanently.  Blakely  guns  were  rifled  with 
one-sided  grooves,  and  are  fired  vrith  expand- 
ing projectiles.    This  gun  is  no  longer  made 


under  tbat  name.  As  now  made  it  is  called 
the 

Vava8$eur  Oun^  and  is  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  J.  Vavasseur  &  Co.  of  tbe  London 
Ordnance-Works.  It  is  made  entirely  of  the 
best  Sheffield  cast  steel,  except  tbe  trunnions, 
which  are  wrought  iron,  and  consists  of  an 
interior  tube  and  outer  tube  and  a  number 
of  hoops.  The  inner  tube  is  forged  from  a 
solid  inuB^ot.  It  is  rough  bored  and  turned  and 
then  oil  tempered.  The  outer  tube  and  rings 
are  cast  hollow  and  hammered  over  steel 
mandrels.  They  are  heated  and  shrunk  on. 
Theoretically,  it  is  difficult  to  pick  a  flaw  in 
the  construction  of  this  gun.  The  rifling 
used  is  anomalous.  It  consists  of  three  ribs 
instead  of  grooves  projecting  into  the  bore. 
The  projectile  bas  corresponding  grooves. 
These  guns  have  found  ^uite  a  market  in  the 
South  American  republics. 

Brooke  Oun, — This  g^n  was  made  after 
the  plan  of  Capt.  Brooke  for  the  Confederate 
service ;  it  resembles  Parrott's  in  shape  and 
construction,  except  that  the  reinforcing 
band  is  made  up  of  iron  rings  not  weld^ 
together.  The  rifling  is  similar  to  that  used 
in  tbe  Blakely  guns. 

Fraaer  G'uti.— See  Woolwich  Gun. 

OatUng  Oun.— See  Gatlino  Gun. 

Krupp  Qun, — See  Krupp  Gun. 

LancoBter  Qun. — This  gun  is  now  little 
used;  it  was  made  of  wrought  iron.  The 
bore  was  cut  in  a  spiral  form  with  an  ellip- 
tical cross-section,  and  the  projectile  shaped 
to  fit  it,  by  which  means  a  rotary  motion 
was  imparted. 

PaUiser  G^n.— Mnj.  Palliser  of  the  British 
service  is  tbe  inventor  of  a  system  which 
bas  been  successfully  applied  in  England  to 
utilise  smooth-bore  cast-iron  guns  by  con- 
verting them  into  rifles.  By  his  plan  the 
gun  is  first  bored  to  a  cylinder  or  finely  ta- 
pering cone,  then  lined  with  a  tube  of  coiled 
wrouffht  iron,  the  breech  end  of  which  is 
shrunk  on ;  the  exterior  of  the  barrel  has  a 
uniform  diameter  throughout.  The  tube  is 
double  at  this  part  to  ootain  the  benefit  of 
the  tension  and  to  enable  any  fracture  of  the 
inner  layer  to  be  made  known  without  burst- 
ing the  gun.  The  bottom  of  the  barrel  is 
closed  by  a  wrought-iron  cup  screwed  in. 
The  tube  is  inserted  into  the  gun  from  the 
muzzle  without  the  application  of  heat.  A 
small  amount  of  play  is  allowed  between  the 
barrel  and  the  c4wt-iron  body;  this  disap- 
pears, or  is  much  reduced  by  a  "  setting  up 
charge,"  which  expands  the  barrel  against 
the  cast  iron.  The  end  of  the  barrel  is  made 
to  bear  accurately  against  the  cast-iron 
breech.  A  collar  screwed  into  the  muzzle 
secures  the  tube  in  position,  and  prevents  it 
ftrom  being  thrust  forward  by  the  compres- 
sion of  the  metal  by  repeated  firing.  In 
front  of  the  trunnions  a  pin  is  screwed  in 
through  the  cast  iron,  to  resist  the  tendency 
of  the  tube  to  be  turned  by  the  bearing  of 
tbe  projectile  in  the  grooves.  On  the  exte- 
rior of  tbat  portion  of  the  inner  tube  that  is 
covered  by  the  second  tube  is  cut  a  spiral  gas 
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channel ;  this  communicates  with  a  tell-tale 
hole  drilled  through  the  cast-iron  hreech,  by 
which  gas  can  escape  and  announce  the  frac- 
ture of  the  inner  tube.  The  venting  and 
rifling  are  similar  to  those  employed  m  the 
Woolwich  guns.  In  the  larger  guns  Maj. 
Palliser  proposes  to  use  two  or  more  concen- 
tric tubes,  in  some  the  exterior  one  to  be  of 
steel.  This  system  is  being  applied  in  the 
United  States  with  the  most  promising  re- 
sults in  the  conversion  of  10-mch  Rodman 
guns  into  8-inch  rifles.  The  rifles  thus  ob- 
tained, though  giving  to  a  projectile  a  less 
muzzle  velocity  than  does  the  10-inch 
smooth-bore,  has,  on  account  of  the  increased 
weight  of  shot,  greater  penetrating  power 
at  all  ranges,  being  douoled*  at  some  and 
trebled  at  others.  Its  accuracy  is  three  times 
greater,  and  the  capacity  of  its  shell  twice 
that  of  the  original  gun. 

Parsons  Oun. — The  system  upon  which 
Hr.  Parsons  makes  his  guns  is  similar  to 
that  of  Maj.  Palliser.  (See  Pallisek  Gun.) 
It  depends  upon  the  principle  of  varying 
elasticities,  and  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
wrought  iron  may  be  stretched  three  times 
as  much  as  cast  iron,  and  will  ofi^er  three 
and  a  half  to  six  times  the  resistance  within 
the  limit  of  its  elasticity.  These  well-known 
gun  constructions,  known  as  converting  sys- 
temsy  both  consist  in  lining  a  cast-iron  case 
with  a  wroiight-iron  or  steel  tube.  In  the 
Palliser  or  English  method  the  tube  is  in- 
serted from  the  muzzle.  In  the  Parsons  or 
American  method,  through  the  breech.  In 
both  nearly  the  whole  of  the  longitudinal 
strain  is  transferred  to  the  oast-iron  case. 
Both  systems  were  first  oerfected  in  Bngland. 
Col.  Crispin  (U.  8.  Ordnance  Corps)  de- 
serves the  credit  of  introducing  them  into  the 
U.  S.  service  in  constructing  the  new  experts 
mental  rifles.  The  Parsons  system  is  better 
adapted  to  constructing  breech-loaders. 

Parrott  Oun, — The  Parrott  rifled  gun  is  a 
cast-iron  piece  of  about  the  usual  dimen- 
sions, strengthened  by  shrinking  a  coiled 
band  or  barrel  of  wrought  iron  over  that 
portion  of  the  reinforce  which  surrounds 
the  charge.  The  body  of  the  larger  Parrott 
j^ns  are  cast  hollow,  and  cooled  fVom  the 
interior  on  the  Rodman  plan.  The  barrel  is 
formed  hy  bending  a  rectangular  bar  of 
wrought  iit>n  spirally  around  a  mandrel,  and 
then  welding  the  mass  together  by  hammer- 
ing it  in  a  strong  cast-iron  cylinder,  or  tube. 
In  bending  the  bar,  the  outer  side  being 
more  elongated  than  the  inner  one,  is  dimin- 
ished in  thickness,  giving  the  cross-section 
of  the  bar  a  wedge  shape,  which  possesses 
the  advantage  of  allowing  the  cinders  to  es- 
cape through  the  opening,  thereby  securing 
a  more  perfect  weld.  The  barrel  is  shrunk 
on  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  for  this  purpose 
the  reinforce  of  the  gun  is  carefully  turned 
to  a  cylindrical  shape,  and  about  one-six- 
teenth of  an  inch  to  the  foot  larger  than  the 
interior  diameter  of  the  barrel  in  a  cold 
state.  To  prevent  the  cast  iron  ftrom  ex- 
panding when  the  barrel  is  slipped  on  to  its 


place,  a  stream  of  cold  water  is  allowed  to 
run  through  the  bore.  At  the  same  time, 
and  while  the  band  hangs  loosely  upon  it, 
the  body  of  the  gun  is  rotated  around  its 
axis  to  render  the  cooling  uniform  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  barrel.  The  proof  of 
the  Parrott  guns  consists  in  firing  each  piece 
10  rounds  with  service  charges. 

Rodman  Oun. — The  principal  difficulty 
formerly  experienced  in  manufacturing  very 
large  cast-iron  cannon  was  the  injurious 
strain  produced  by  cooling  the  casting  from 
the  exterior.  Qen.  Rodman  of  the  U.  S. 
Ordnance  Department  developed  a  theory  of 
the  strains  produced  by  cooling  a  casting  like 
that  of  a  cannon  (see  Ordnance,  Strains 
upon),  and  as  a  remedy  for  them  proposed 
that  cannon  should  be  cast  on  a  hollow  core 
and  cooled  by  a  stream  of  water  or  air  pass- 
ing through  it.  This  new  mode  of  casting 
was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment. By  this  system  of  casting,  guns  of 
greatly  increased  size  and  endurance  are 
mbricated.  The  largest  euns  employed  in 
the  U.  8.  service  (20-inch)  are  made  on  the 
Rodman  plan,  as  well  as  many  of  the  guns 
employed  in  the  field  service. 

fFhiiworth  Oun. — These  guns  are  made 
of  a  species  of  low  steel;  the  smaller  are 
forged  solid,  the  larger  are  built  up  with 
coils  or  hoops ;  the  hoops  are  forced  on  by 
hydraulic  pressure,  and  for  this  purpose  are 
made  with  a  slieht  taper  and  with  the  desisn 
to  secure  initial  tension.  The  ends  of  the 
hoops  arejoined  by  screw-threads.  The  hoops 
are  first  cast  hollow,  and  then  hammered  out 
over  a  steel  mandrel.  Before  receiving  their 
final  finish  they  are  subject  to  an  annealing 
for  some  three  or  four  weeks,  which  makes 
the  metal  very  ductile,  but  at  the  same  time 
slightly  impairs  its  tenacity.  The  system 
diners  from  Krupp's  in  the  smaller  masses 
used  and  the  greater  number  of  hoops.    The 

{)rocess  for  making  the  hoops  is  better  calcu- 
ated  to  develop  their  tensile  strength.  The 
breech-pin  is  made  with  offsets  in  such  a 
way  as  to  screw  into  the  end  of  the  barrel 
and  the  next  two  surrounding  hoops.  The 
cross-section  of  the  bore  of  the  Wnitworth 
gun  is  a  hexagon  with  rounded  comers. 
The  twist  is  very  rapid  and  the  projectiles 
are  made  very  long. 

Woodbridge  Oun  (invented  by  Dr.  Wood- 
bridge,  of  Little  Palls,  New  York).— The 
system  of  construction  consists  essentially  of 
a  thin  steel  barrel  over  which  wire  is  wound, 
barrel  and  wire  being  subsequently  consoli- 
dated into  one  mass  by  a  brazing  solder 
melted  and  poured  into  the  interstices.  The 
following  brief  description  is  extracted  from 
one  of  the  inventor's  letters  to  the  chief  of 
ordnanoe:  **  Square  wire  is  wound  upon  a 
steel  core  somewhat  longer  than  the  intended 
bore  of  the  gun,  a  sufficient  number  of  wires 
being  wound  at  once  side  by  side  to  produce 
the  re(}uired  obliquity  of  the  turns.  The 
successive  layers  have  opposite  twists. 
When  the  mass  has  reached  the  required 
dimensions,  it  is  inclosed  in  an  air-tight  case 
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to  protect  it  from  oxidation,  and  is  heated 
therein  to  a  temperature  somewhat  above 
that  required  for  the  fusion  of  the  soldering 
metal.  The  soldering  metal  having  been 
melted  is  run  in,  filling  all  the  interstices  of 
the  mass.  When  cooled  the  gun  is  bored 
and  finished  as  usual."  The  invention  dates 
back  to  about  1860.  A  small  gun  made  in 
this  way  was  tested  by  Maj.  Laidley  (U.  S. 
Ordnance  Corps)  in  1665.  It  endured  1827 
rounds  with  excessive  charges,  when  the  at- 
tempt to  burst  it  was  abandoned  on  account  of 
the  oreaking  off  of  the  trunnions.  The  only 
large  gun  ever  made — a  lO-inch  gun — was 
fiftbricated  at  Frankford  Arsenal.  It  was 
not  entirely  finished  till  April,  1876,  soon 
after  which  it  was  displayed  at  the  Centen- 
nial Exhibition  in  Philadelphia.  Certain 
defects  in  its  manufacture  prevent  it  from 
foirly  representing  the  Woodbride^e  system. 
Wooluneh  Oun, — The  "Woolwich  or  Fraser 
gun  is  in  its  construction  a  modification  /of 
the  Armstrong  j^lan,  which  latter  had  been 
previously  usra  m  Great  Britain ;  the  prin- 
cipal difference  is  in  substituting  for  a  num- 
ber of  single  coils  and  a  forged  oreech-pieoe 
a  few  lone  double  and  triple  coils,  and  in 
using  a  cheaper  quality  of  wrought  iron. 
The  number  of  pieces  employed  in  the  con- 
struction depends  u(>on  the  size  of  the  gun ; 
an  8-inch  rifled  gun  is  composed  of  the  inner 
tube  (barrel)  of  steel,  the  muzzle-coil  (trou- 
sers), the  breech-coil  (Jacket),  and  the  cas- 
cabel-screw.  The  barrel  is  made  from  a 
solid  forged  cylinder  of  cast  steel,  drawn  by 
heating  and  hammering ;  it  is  turned,  bored, 
and  chambered;  then  neated  to  a  uniform 
temperature  in  a  vertical  furnace  and 
plunged  into  a  covered  tank  of  rape-oil, 
where  it  cools  and  soaks.  The  muzzle-coil 
is  constructed  of  two  single  coils  welded  to- 

father  endways.  Each  coil  is  formed  by 
eating  a  long  bar  and  wrapping  it  about  a 
mandrel ;  this  is  next  heated  in  a  reverbera- 
tory  furnace  and  welded  under  a  steam- 
hammer.  Before  bei ng  united  the  two  cylin- 
ders are  turned  and  bored.  The  breech-coil 
is  composed  of  a  triple  coil,  a  trunnion-ring, 
and  a  double  coil  welded  to|2pether.  The 
double  coil  is  formed  by  placing  a  single 
coil,  when  cold,  on  a  mandrel  and  winding 
over  it,  but  in  the  reverse  directions  to  break 
joints,  a  second  bar  ;  if  over  this  a  third  bar 
is  immediately  wound  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  first,  a  triple  coil  will  result.  These 
coils  are  welded  ov  being  heated  and  ham- 
mered on  the  end  and  on  the  sides.  The 
trunnion-ring  is  made  by  welding  slabs  of 
iron  together  on  the  flat  end  of  a  bar,  and 
gradually  forming  a  ring  by  driving  through 
the  centre  wedges  and  mandrels  increasing 
in  size ;  the  trunnions,  one  of  which  comes 
firom  the  bar,  are  at  the  same  time  hammered 
into  shape.  The  coils  and  the  rin|^  havine 
been  turned  and  bored,  the  latter  is  placed 
on  a  shoulder  of  the  triple  coil,  the  aouble 
coil  is  dropped  through  the  trunnion-ring 
on  the  triple  coil,  and  the  Joints  welded  in 
this  position.    The  cascabel  is  forged  of  good 


scrap-iron ;  the  different  parts  havine  been 
formed  are  accurately  turned  and  bored  with 
a  slight  taper.  The  muzzle-coil  tube  beinjg 
heatM  is  dropped  over  the  barrel,  which  is 
stood  in  a  pit,  a  stream  of  cold  water  circu- 
lating throiu^h  the  bore.  The  half-formed 
gun  is  then  placed  on  its  muzzle,  water  forced 
through  the  bore,  and  the  breech-coil  heated 
and  slipped  into  position.  The  cascabel  is 
screwea  into  the  breech-ooil  abutting  against 
the  barrel,  great  care  being  taken  that  the 
contact  is  perfect.  A  tell-tale  hole  is  cut 
along  the  thread  on  the  cascabel  to  give 
warning  by  the  escape  of  gas  should  the 
barrel  break  in  firing.  The  vent  is  bored 
through  hardened  copper ;  it  enters  near  the 
centre  of  the  service  cartridge.  This  gives 
greater  velocity,  but  also  greater  pressure. 
The  large  guns  have  from  seven  to  ten 
grooves.  The  twist  is  uniformly  increasing ; 
the  shape  of  the  grooves  is  circular,  with 
curved  edges. 

Sutcliffe  Gun. — ^This  invention,  by  E.  A. 
Sutcliffe  of  New  York  City,  relates  to  a 
breech-mechanism  for  cannon.  See  Brsxch 
Hbchakism. 

QHffin  Oun. — Name  sometimes  given  to 
the  8-inch  rified  field-piece  in  the  IJ.  S.  service. 
It  is  made  of  wrought  iron.  The  method 
of  fabricjition  is  to  wrap  boiler-plate  around 
a  mandrel  and  to  weld  it. 

Ordnance,  Metals  for.  The  only  metals 
ordinarily  used  for  cannon  are  oast  and 
wrought  iron,  steel,  and  an  alloy  of  copper 
and  Un,  or  a  combination  of  these  metals. 
Cannon  metals  should  be  able  to  resist  the 
corroding  action  of  the  atmosphere,  the.  heat 
and  the  products  of  combustion  of  the  pow- 
der ;  should  be  susceptible  of  being  easily 
bored  and  turned,  and  should  not  be  too 
oostly.  The  qualities  necessary  in  cannon 
metals  are  strength  to  resist  the  explosion  of 
the  charge,  weignt  to  overcome  severe  recoil, 
and  hardness  to  endure  the  bounding  of  the 
projectile  along  the  bore.  The  shape  of  the 
bore  would  oth^wise  be  rapidly  altered  by 
the  action  of  the  projectile.  This  quality  is 
particularly  necessary  in  rifled  cannon.  The 
term  strength  as  applied  to  cannon  metal  is 
not  confined  to  tensile  strength  alone,  but 
embraces  also  elasticity,  ductility,  and  crys- 
talline structure,  which  affect  its  power  to 
resist  the  enormous  and  oft-repeated  f<MX)e 
of  gunpowder.  (See  Ordkakgb,  Stbajits 
XTPON.)  Each  discharge  of  a  cannon,  how- 
ever small,  impairs  its  strength,  and  repeated 
a  sufficient  number  of  times,  will  burst  it ; 
this  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  feeblest 
strains  produce  a  permanent  elongration  or 
compression  of  iron;  this  is  technically 
known  as  the  permanent  set,  and  the  same 
is  probably  true  of  all  other  metals.  The 
property  of  ductility  is  of  importance  in  en- 
abling a  metal  to  resist  rupture  after  it  has 
passed  its  elastic  limit.  The  size  and  ar- 
ran^ment  of  the  crystals  of  a  metal  have 
an  important  influence  in  its  strength  to  re- 
sist a  particular  force.  A  metal  will  be 
strongest  when  its  crystals  are  small,  and 
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the  principal  faces  parallel  to  the  straining 
force,  if  it  bo  one  of  extension,  and  perpen* 
dicular  to  it,  if  it  be  one  of  compression. 
The  size  of  the  crystals  of  a  particular  metal 
depends  on  the  rate  of  cooling ;  the  most 
rapid  cooling  giving  the  smallest  crystals. 

Cast  iron  is  very  generally  employed,  no- 
tably in  the  United  States,  in  the  fabrication 
of  heavy  cannon  for  siege  and  sea-coast  pur- 
poses. It  possesses  the  very  important  quali- 
ties of  tenacity,  hardness,  and  cheapness, 
and  with  proper  care  is  not  seriously  affected 
by  rust.  Its  principal  defect  is  an  almost 
entire  want  of  elasticity,  in  consequence  of 
which  its  tenacity  is  destroyed  after  a  cer- 
tain number  of  applications  of  the  straining 
force.  But  little  is  known  of  the  causes 
which  affect  the  ouality  of  the  cast  iron  used 
for  cannon  metal.  The  amount  of  carbon, 
the  state  of  its  combination,  together  with 
the  ore,  fuel,  and  fluxes,  and  the  process  of 
manufacture,  all  materially  affect  the  quality 
of  the  iron.  All  that  is  known  is,  that  cer- 
tain ores  treated  in  a  certain  way  make  cast 
iron  suitable  for  cannon,  and  the  fitness  of  a 
particular  kind  of  cast  iron  for  artillery 
purposes  can  only  be  determined  by  submit- 
ting it  to  the  tests  of  the  service.  After  this 
is  known,  a  knowledge  of  certain' physical 
properties,  such  as  tenacity,  hardness,  den- 
sity, and  color,  form  and  size  of  crystals 
presented  in  a  freshly  fhu^tured  surface,  will 
oe  useful  in  keeping  the  metal  up  to  the  re- 
quired standard.  The  pig-iron  nrom  which 
cannon  are  made  should  be  soft,  yielding 
easily  to  the  file  and  chisel ;  the  appearance 
of  the  fracture  should  be  uniform,  with  a 
brilliant  aspect,  dark  gray  color,  and  medium- 
sized  cr^tals.  When  remelted  and  cast  into 
cannon,  it  should  have  about  suflicient  hard- 
ness to  resist  the  file  and  chisel,  but  not  to 
be  so  hard  as  to  be  bored  and  turned  with 
much  difliculty ;  its  color  should  be  a  bright 
gray,  crystals  small,  structure  uniform,  close, 
and  compact.  The  density  of  gun  metal 
should  be  about  7.25,  and  its  tenacity  about 
80,000.  There  are  several  varieties  of  cast 
iron  differing  from  each  other  by  almost  in- 
sensible shades.  The  principal  divisions 
are,  however,  gray  and  white.  Gray  iron  is 
softer  and  less  brittle  than  the  white,  is 
slightly  malleable  and  flexible,  and  does  not 
resist  the  file.  It  has  a  brilliant  fracture  of 
a  gray  or  bluish-gray  color.  This  iron  melts 
at  a  lower  temperature  than  white  iron  and 
becomes  more  fluid,  contracts  less  and  con- 
tains fewer  cavities ;  it  Alls  the  mold  well, 
the  edges  of  a  casting  are  short,  and  the 
surface  smooth,  convex,  and  covered  with 
carburet  of  iron.  Gray  iron  is  the  only  kind 
suitable  for  making  castings  which  require 
^reat  strength,  such  as  cannon.  White  iron 
IS  very  brittle,  resists  the  file  and  chisel,  and 
is  susceptible  of  high  polish,  the  surface  of 
a  casting  is  concave,  the  fracture  presents  a 
silvery  appearance.  Its  qualities  are  the 
reverse  of  those  of  gray  iron ;  it  is  therefore 
unsuitable  for  ordnance  purposes.  Mottled 
iron  is  a  mixture  of  white  and  g^ay ;  it  has 


a  spotted  appearance,  and  flows  well.  The 
casting  has  a  plane  surface  with  edges  slightly 
rounded.  It  is  suitable  for  making  shot  and 
shells.  Besides  these  general  divisions,  there 
are  several  other  yarieties  of  iron  whose 
qualities  depend  upon  the  proportion  of  car- 
bon, and  the  state  in  which  it  is  found  in  the 
metal.  The  color  and  texture  of  cast  iron 
depend  greatly  on  the  size  of  the  casting  and 
the  rapidity  of  cooling.  See  Ordnance, 
Strains  UPON. 

Wr<mffht  iron  was  among  the  earliest 
metals  employed  in  the  construction  of 
cannon,  but  in  consequence  of  the  defects 
which  almost  invariably  accompany  the 
for^ng  of  large  masses,  it  was  superseded 
by  oronze  and  cast  iron  to  a  great  extent. 
Wrought  iron  is  softer  than  cast  iron,  and, 
bein^  pure  iron,  is  more  liable  to  be  cor- 
rod^  by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  and 
products  of  combustion  of  the  powder;  it 
possesses  also  considerable  ductility.  The 
tensile  strength  of  wrought  iron,  which 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  is 
double  that  of  the  best  cast  iron,  depends 
on  the  character  of  the  crystalline  struc- 
ture, and  the  manner  of  applying  the  ten- 
sile force,  or  in  other  words,  wrought  iron 
offers  the  greatest  resistance  to  a  force  of 
extension  when  the  structure  is  fibrous,  and 
the  force  acts  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres. 
The  practical  difficulties  of  rapidly  cooling 
laree  masses  so  as  to  form  small  crystals, 
and  compressing  them  by  hammering,  roll- 
ing, or  otherwise  to  develop  and  give  a 
particular  direction  to  the  fiore,  have  not 
thus  far  been  wholly  surmounted.  On  the 
contrary,  large  masses  are  generally  found 
to  contain  such  internal  defects  as  false 
welds,  cracks,  and  a  spon^  and  irregularly^ 
crystalline  structure,  arising  from  the  more 
rapid  cooling  of  the  exterior  surface. 

Steel  is  a  compound  of  iron  and  carbon, 
in  which  the  proportion  of  the  latter  seldom 
exceeds  1.7  per  cent.  It  may  be  distin- 
guished from  iron  by  its  fine  grain,  its  sus- 
ceptibility of  hardening  by  immersing  it 
when  hot  in  cold  water,  and  with  certainty 
by  the  action  of  diluted  nitric  acid,  which 
leaves  a  black  spot  on  steel,  and  on  iron  a 
spot  which  is  lighter  colored  in  proportion 
as  the  iron  contains  less  carbon.  For  the 
construction  of  cannon,  steel  may  bo  di- 
vided into  high  and  low  steel,  the  aifference 
being  that  the  former  contains  more  carbon 
thAn  the  latter.  High  steel  is  very  hard 
and  hite  great  ultimate  tenacity.  It  has 
but  little  extensibility  within  or  without 
the  elastic  limit,  and  is  therefore  too  brittle 
for  use  in  cannon,  unless  used  in  sueh  large 
masses  that  the  elastic  limit  will  not  be  ex<» 
ceeded  by  the  explosive  force  of  the  powder. 
It  melts  at  a  lower  temperature  than  wrought 
iron  and  is  difficult  to  weld,  as  its  welding 
temperature  is  but  little  less  than  that  at 
which  it  melts.  Low  steel  is  oft^n  known 
as  "mild  steel,"  "soft  steel,"  "homogene- 
ous metal,"  and  "homogeneous  iron,"  and 
is  made  by  ftising  wrought  iron  with  carbon 
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in  a  crucible ;  after  which  it  is  cast  into  an 
ingot  and  worked  under  a  hammer.  As  it 
contains  less  carbon  than  high  steel,  it  has 
greater  specific  gravity.  It  can  be  welded 
without  aifficulty,  although  overheating  in- 
jures it.  It  more  nearly  resembles  wrought 
iron  in  all  its  properties,  although  it  has 
much  greater  hardness  and  ultimate  tenacity, 
and  a  lower  range  of  ductility  depending 
on  its  proportion  of  carbon.  It  has  less  ex- 
tensibility within  the  elastic  limit  than 
high  steel,  but  greater  beyond  it,  or  in 
other  words,  grater  ductility.  Its  great 
advantage  over  wrought  iron  for  general 
purposes  is  that  it  can  be  melted  at  a  prac- 
ticable heat,  and  run  into  large  masses  pos- 
sessing soundness  and  tenacity.  Its  advan- 
tages for  cannon  are  greater  elasticity,  te- 
nacity, and  hardness.  Its  tenacity  when 
suitable  for  cannon  is  three  times  as  much 
as  cast  gun  iron,  and  one-half  more  than 
the  b^t  wrought  iron.  The  principal  va- 
rieties of  steel  are : 

Natural  Steel, — This  is  made  principally 
in  Germany,  and  is  used  for  makine  files 
and  other  tools.  It  is  obtained  by  reducing 
the  rich  and  pure  kinds  of  iron  ore  with 
charcoal,  and  re-fusinc  the  cast  iron  so  as  to 
bring  it  to  a  malleable  state.  The  India 
steel,  or  Wootz,  is  a  natural  steel  containing 
a  small  proportion  of  other  metals. 

Blistered  Steel, — This  is  prepared  by  ex- 
posing alternate  layers  of  bar-iron  and  char- 
coal in  a  close  fUrnace  for  several  days. 
"When  taken  out  the  bars  are  brittle  in 
quality  and  crystalline  in  appearance.  The 
purpose  for  which  the  steel  is  to  be  used  de- 
termines the  de^ee  of  carbonization.  The 
best  qualities  of  iron  (Russian  and  Swedish) 
are  used  for  the  finest  kind  of  steel. 

Tilted  Steel, — This  is  blistered  steel  moder- 
ately heated  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  a 
tilt-hammer,  by  which  means  its  density  and 
tenacity  are  increased. 

Shear  Steel, — ^A  blistered  or  natural  steel 
refined  by  piling  thin  bars  into  fi^ots,  and 
then  rolline  or  hammering  them  into  bars, 
after  they  have  been  brought  to  a  welding 
heat  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  The  quality 
is  improved  by  a  repetition  of  this  process, 
and  the  steel  is  known  accordingly  by  the 
names,  half  shear,  single  shear,  double  shear, 
etc. 

Cast  Sieel^This  is  made  by  breaking 
blistered  steel  into  small  pieces,  and  melting 
it  in  close  crucibles  from  which  it  is  poured 
into  iron  molds.  The  ingot  is  then  reduced 
to  a  bar  by  hammering  or  rolling  with  great 
care.  Cast  steel  is  the  finest  kind  of  steel, 
and  is  best  adapted  for  most  purposes ;  it  is 
known  by  a  very  fine,  even,  and  dose  grain, 
and  a  silvery  homogeneous  fracture.  The 
most' remarkable  specimen  of  cast  steel  for 
tenacity  which  is  on  record  was  manufac- 
tured at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  It  was  tested  at 
the  Washington  Navy- Yard,  and  found  to 
sustain  242,<K)0  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
The  strength  of  cast  steel  usually  runs  from 
70  to  140,000  pounds. 


Besaemer  Steel. — ^This  steel  is  produced  by 
forcing  air  into  melted  iron,  by  means  of 
which  the  carbon  and  silicon  of  the  crude 
cast  iron  is  oxidized.  The  essential  differ- 
ence between  this  process  and  the  ordinary 
puddling  is  mechanical,  and  consists  in  the 
intense  and  violent  stirring  of  the  Bessemer- 
ized  iron,  to  which  alone  is  due  the  produc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  a  temperature, 
without  any  other  fuel  than  the  carbon  and 
silicon  contained,  that  keeps  the  paetal  fiuid 
so  that  it  can  be  cast  into  homogeneous  mal- 
leable ineots.  When  decarburation  has  been 
carried  tar  enough,  the  current  of  air  is 
stopped,  and  a  small  quantity  of  white  pig- 
iron  containing  a  laree  amount  of  manganese 
is  dropped  into  the  liquid  metal.  No  very 
large  cannon  have  yet  been  made  wholly  of 
Bessemer  steel,  but  several  small  ones  have, 
which  have  showngreat  endurance.  Ex- 
periments at  the  Woolwich  Arsenal  have 
shown  that  the  tenacity  of  this  steel  is  more 
than  doubled  by  hammering. 

Siemetu-Martin, — In  this  process  the  in- 
gredients of  cast  steel  are  melted  together  on 
the  open  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace 
of  special  construction,  and  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  manganese  necessary  to  make  a  sound 
and  practically  malleable  steel  added.  This 
steel  is,  however,  little  used  in  gun  construc- 
tion. 

Semi-Steel, — ^If  in  the  process  of  puddling 
or  decarbonizing  cast  iron  the  process  be 
stopped  at  a  particular  time,  determined  by 
indications  given  by  the  metal  to  an  experi- 
enced eye,  an  iron  is  obtained  of  ^eater 
hardness  and  strength  than  ordinary  iron,  to 
which  the  name  of  semi-steel,  or  puddled 
steel,  has  been  given.  The  principal  diffi- 
culty in  its  manufacture  is  that  of  ohtaining 
uniformity  in  the  product,  homogeneity 
and  solidity  throughout  the  entire  mass.  It 
is  much  improved  by  reheating  and  ham- 
mering under  a  he^ivy  hammer ;  but  it  has 
not  been  found  a  reliable  material  for  even 
cannon  of  small  caliber.  The  celebrated 
guns  made  by  Mr.  Erupp  of  Germany  are 
of  cast  steel,  made  from  puddled  dteel,  and 
of  peculiar  character,  combining  great  tensile 
strength  with  the  property  of  stretching  to  a 
great  extent  without  oreaking.  Sir  Joseph 
Whitworth  improves  the  qualities  of  steel 
for  his  more  recent  guns  by  casting  it  under 
hydraulic  pressure. 

Chrome  Steel, — An  alloy  of  iron  and  chro- 
mium, which  is  not  steel  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  which  possesses  many  of  its  char- 
acteristics. The  tensile  streneth  and  resist- 
ance to  crushing  is  much  higher  than  ordi- 
nary cast  steel.  This  material  has  been 
largely  used  in  bridge-buildine,  but  has  not 
yet  b^n  applied  to  cannon-miDcing. 

Bronze  for  cannon  (commonly  called  brass) 
consists  of  90  parts  of  copper  and  10  of  tin, 
allowing  a  variation  of  one  part  of  tin  more 
or  less ;  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  tin, 
bronze  becomes  harder,  but  more  brittle  and 
fusible;  by  diminishing  it  it  becomes  too  soft 
for  cannon,  and  at  the  same  time  loses  a  part 
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of  its  elasticity.  Bronze  it  more  Visible  than 
copper,  much  less  so  than  tin.  It  is  harder, 
less  susceptible  of  oxidation,  and  much  less 
ductile  than  either  of  its  constituents.  Its 
fracture  is  of  a  yellowish  color,  with  little 
lustre,  a  coarse  grain,  irre^lar,  and  often 
exhibiting  spots  of  tin  which  are  of  a  whitish 
color.  The  density  and  tenacity  of  bronze 
when  cast  into  the  form  of  cannon,  are  found 
to  depend  upon  the  pressure  and  mode  of 
cooling.  In  consequence  of  the  difference  of 
fusibility  of  tin  and  copper,  the  perfection 
of  the  alloy  depends  much  on  the  nature  of 
the  fbmace  ana  the  treatment  of  the  melted 
metal.  By  these  means  alone  the  tenacity 
of  bronze  has  been  carried  up  to  60,000 
pounds.  Bronze  is  but  sliehtjy  corroded 
oy  the  action  of  the  gases  evolved  fW>m  gun- 
powder, or  by  atmospheric  causes:  but  its 
tin  is  liable  to  be  melted  away  at  tno  sharp 
comers  by  the  great  heat  generated  in  rapid 
firing.  It  is  soft,  and  therefore  liable  to 
serious  injurv  by  the  bounding  of  the  pro- 
jectile in  the  bore.  This  injury  is  augmented 
as  the  force  of  the  rebound  is  increased  by  the 
elasticity  of  the  metal.  It  was  established 
by  experiments  of  Maj.  Wade  of  the  U.  S. 
Ordnance  Corps  more  than  twenty  years  ago 
that  the  tensile  strength  of  bronze  is  related 
to  its  density.  It  has  been  discovered  since 
that  this  density  can  be  produced  by  artificial 
compression.  Two  men  claim  the  honors  of 
the  invention — Oen.  Uchatius  of  the  Aus- 
trian army,  and  8.  B.  Dean,  an  American 
inventor.  The  methods  are  essentially  the 
same.  After  the  gun  is  cast,  steel  mandrels 
slightly  conical  in  shape  are  driven  through 
the  bore  by  hydraulic  pressure, — each  being 
succeeded  by  one  slightly  larger, — thus  en- 
larging the  bore  and  compressing  the  metal 
surrounding  it.  It  is  claimed  that  the  bronze 
is  thus  rendered  harder  and  stronger,  and 
the  defects  above  cited  in  a  lai^e  measure 
obviated.  The  term  '<  steel  oronze"  or 
"  bronze  steel"  has  been  applied  to  the  metal 
so  treated.  Many  guns  have  been  made  of 
it  for  the  Austrian  service, — ^the  largest  of 
which  is  a  6-inch  breech-loader  throwing  a 
projectile  of  85  pounds.  This  gun  has  proved 
Itself  slightly  superior  in  power  to  the  same 
sized  Krupp  gun  of  steel. 

Aluminium  Bronze. — An  alloy  of  90  parts 
of  copper  and  10  of  aluminium.  It  is  harder 
than  ordinary  bronze ;  much  stronp^er,  being 
100,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch ;  it  does  not 
tarnish  readilv.  Its  properties  would  seem 
to  especially  fit  it  for  a  gun  metal.  Phosphor 
bronze  is  an  alloy  with  very  similar  proper- 
ties. 

Combined  Meiale. — Numerous  trials  have 
been  made  to  improve  the  strength  of  can- 
non by  combining  two  or  more  metals  in 
such  a  way  that  the  good  qualities  of  one 
will  counteract  the  defects  of  the  others.  But 
the  only  metals  used  to  any  extent  are  those 
described  above.  Steel  is  constantly  gain- 
ing in  favor  as  a  cannon  metal.  It  is  now 
almost  exclusively  employed  throughout 
Europe,  and  wherever  the  Krupp  gun  is 


used.  The  great  perfection  arrived  at  by 
Krupp  and  others  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel  seems  to  place  that  metal  above  all 
others  for  gun  construction,  whilst  the  diffi- 
culty of  handling  large  masses  has  been 
overcome  by  the  enormous  power  of  the 
machinery  used.  Steel  is  also  sparingly 
employed  both  in  the  United  States  and 
England  for  converting  smooth-bore  euns 
into  rifies  according  to  the  Palliser  method, 
but  experiments  in  the  United  States  have 
shown  that  it  is  inferior  to  wrought  iron  for 
this  purpose.    See  Ordmamck,  Cokstruo- 

TIOK  OF. 

Wrought  and  cast  iron  are  much  used  in 
this  way  for  cannon  in  both  the  United 
States  and  in  England.  In  the  former,  all 
the  larger  cannon  belon'ging  to  the  official 
system  (both  siege  and  sea-coast)  are  made 
of  the  cast  metal,  whereas  the  Parrott  gun 
and  the  new  rifled  pieces  are  a  combination 
of  both.  (See  Obdnancb,  Cok8truction 
OF.)  The  metal  chiefly  employed  in  Eng- 
land is  wrought  iron,  in  combination  with 
steel ;  the  largest  guns  made  at  the  Wool- 
wich Arsenal  are  of  this  nature.  Bronze, 
except  as  modified  by  the  Austrians,  has 
now  nearly  entirely  gone  out  of  use  as  a 
cannon  metal.  In  Fnmce  and  the  United 
States,  field-pieces,  mortars,  and  howitzers 
are  still  made  of  this  material.    * 

Ordnance,  Strains  Upon.  The  exterior 
form  of  cannon  is  determined  by  the  varia- 
ble thickness  of  the  metal  which  surrounds 
the  bore  at  different  points  of  its  length.  In 
general  terms,  the  tnickness  is  greatest  at 
the  seat  of  the  charge,  and  least  at  or  near 
the  muzzle.  This  arrangement  is  made  on 
account  of  the  variable  action  of  the  pow- 
der and  projectile  along  the  bore,  ana  the 
necessity  of  disposing  the  metal  in  the  saf- 
est and  most  economical  manner.  The 
pressure  at  different  points  may  be  approxi- 
mately determined  by  calculation,  or,  more 
accurately,  by  experiment.  In  the  latter 
method,  the  plan  |^nerally  employed  con- 
sists in  boring  a  senes  of  small  holes  through 
the  side  of  a  gun  at  right  angles  to  its  axis 
at  known  distances  apart.  A  steel  ball  is 
projected  fh>m  each  hole  in  succession  into 
a  target,  or  ballistic  pendulum,  by  the  force 
of  the  charge  acting  through  it,  and  the 
pressure  at  the  various  points  is  deduced 
from  the  velocities  communicated  to  these 
balls.  This  method  was  adopted  by  Col. 
Bomford.    Instead  of  the  projectile  a  steel 

Eunch  may  be  employed,  which  is  pressed 
y  the  force  of  the  charge  into  a  piece  of 
soft  copper.  (See  Pbessube-qauob.)  The 
weight  necessary  to  make  an  equal  indenta- 
tion in  the  same  piece  is  then  ascertained  by 
a  testing  machine.  The  strains  to  which  all 
fire-arms  are  subiected  may  be  classified  as 
follows :  {\)  The  tangential  strain  which 
tends  to  split  the  piece  open  longitudinally, 
and  is  similar  in  its  action  to  the  force 
which  bursts  the  hoops^  of  a  barrel.  (2) 
The  longitudinal  strain  which  acts  to 
pull    the  piece  apart   in  the  direction  of 
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its  length.  Its  action  is  g^reatest  at  or 
near  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  iK^re,  and  least 
at  the  mussle,  where  it  is  nothine;  these 
two  strains  increase  the  volume  of  the  metal 
to  which  they  are  applied.  (8)  A  strain  of 
compression  which  acts  from  me  axis  out- 
ward to  crush  the  truncated  wedges  of  which 
a  unit  of  length  of  the  piece  may  be  sup- 
posed to  consist ;  this  strain  compresses  the 
metal  and  enlarges  the  bore.  (4)  A  trans- 
verse strain  whicn  acts  to  break  transversely 
bv  bending  outward  the  staves  of  which  the 
piece  may  be  supposed  to  consist.  This 
strain  compresses  the  metal  on  the  inner 
and  extends  it  on  the  outer  surface.  It  is 
known  that  rupture  will  take  place  due  to 
the  tangential  strain  alone,  when  three  times 
the  pressure  upon  a  unit  of  surface  of  the 
bore  IS  greater  than  twice  the  tensile  strength. 
Due  to  the  longitudinal  strain  alone,  rupture 
will  take  place  in  the  direction  of  the  length, 
when  the  pressure  is  greater  than  twice  the 
tensile  strength ;  and  If  the  transverse  strain 
alone  is  considered,  rupture  will  take  place 
when  twice  the  pressure  is  greater  than  three 
times  the  tensile  strength.  It  therefore  ap- 
pears that  the  tendency  to  rupture  is  greater 
n'om  the  action  of  the  tangential  force  than 
from  any  other,  and  for  lengths  above  two, 
or  perhaps  three  calibers,  the  tangential  re- 
sistance may  be  said  to  act  alone,  as  the  aid 
derived  from  the  transverse  resistance  will 
be  but  trifling  for  greater  lengths  of  bore ; 
but  for  lengths  of  bore  less  than  two  calibers, 
this  resistance  will  be  aided  by  both  the 
transverse  and  the  longitudinal  resistance. 
Bvery  piece  should  therefore  have  sufficient 
thickness  of  breech  to  prevent  splitting 
through  the  latter ;  after  tnis  point  has  been 
attained,  any  additional  thickness  of  breech 
adds  nothing  to  the  strength  of  the  piece. 
It  therefore  appears  that  a  nre-arm  is  strong- 
est at  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  bore,  and 
that  its  strength  is  diminished  rapidly  as 
the  length  of  the  bore  increases  to  a  certain 
point  (probably  not  more  than  three  calibers 
from  the  bottom);  after  which,  for  equal 
thickness  of  metal,  its  strength  becomes  sen- 
sibly uniform.  The  metals  of  which  cannon 
are  made  being  crystalline  in  structure,  the 
size  and  arrangement  of  the  crystals  have  an 
important  influence  on  its  strength  to  resist 
a  particular  force;  and  a  metal  will  have 
the  greatest  strength  with  reference  to  a  par- 
ticular force  when  its  crystals  are  small,  and 
the  principal  faces  are  parallel  to  the  strain- 
ing force,  if  it  be  one  of  extension,  and  per- 
pendicular to  it,  if  it  be  one  of  compression. 
The  position  of  the  principal  crystalline 
faces  of  a  cooling  solid  is  found  to  be  perpen- 
dicular to  the  cooling  surface ;  the  result  of 
this  arrangement  of  crystals  is  to  create  planes 
of  weakness  where  the  different  systems  of 
crystals  intersect.  The  effect  of  this  law 
upon  cannons,  it  has  been  discovered,  is 
to  render  radial  specimens  more  tenacious 
than  those  cut  tangential ly  from  the  same 

fun.    The  manner  and  rapidity  of  cooling 
ave  also  a  great  effect  upon  the  ability  of 


cannon  to  resist  strains,  and  as  all  solid 
bodies  contract  their  size  in  the  operation 
of  cooling,  it  follows  that  if  the  different 
parts  of  a  cannon  cool  unequally,  it  will 
change  its  form,  provided  it  be  not  restrained 
by  the  presence  of  a  superior  force.  If  it 
be  so  restrained,  the  contractile  force  will 
diminish  the  adhesion  of  the  parts  by  an 
amount  which  depends  on  the  rate  of  cool- 
ing of  the  different  parts,  and  the  contrao- 
tibtlitv  of  the  metal.  This  is  an  important 
consideration  in  estimating  the  strength  and 
endurance  of  cannon,  particularly  those 
made  of  cast  iron.  All  sucji  cannon  cooled 
from  the  exterior  (see  Obbnakoe,  Cok- 
8TRITCTI0K  OF)  are  affected  by  two  straining 
forces ;  the  outer  portion  of  the  metal  being 
compressed,  and  the  interior  extended,  in 
proportion  to  their  distances  from  the  neu- 
tral axis  or  line  composed  of  particles  which 
are  neither  extended  nor  compressed  by  the 
cooling  process.  The  effect  of  this  unequal 
contraction  may  be  so  great  as  to  crack  the 
interior  metal  of  cast  iron  even  before  it  has 
been  subjected  to  the  force  of  gunpowder. 
The  strain  produced  by  the  explosion  of 

gunpowder  is  not  distributed  equally  over 
le  thickness  of  metal,  but  it  varies  inversely 
as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  centre ; 
it  therefore  follows  that  the  sides  of  a  cannon 
are  not  rent  asunder  as  by  a  simple  tensile 
force,  but  they  are  torn  apart  like  a  piece  of 
cloth,  commencing  at  the  surfiftce  of  tbe  bore. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  effect  of  ordinary  cool- 
ing is  to  diminish  the  strength  and  hardness 
of  the  metal  of  cannon  at  or  near  a  point 
where  the  greatest  strength  and  hardness 
are  required,  i.e.,  at  the  surface  of  the  bore. 
The  strains  produced  by  unequal  cooling 
increase  with  the  diameter  of  the  casting 
and  the  irregularity  of  its  form.  This  ex- 
plains the  ^reat  difficulty  found  in  making 
large  cast-iron  cannon  proportionally  as 
strong  as  small  ones,  and  also  how  projec- 
tions like  bands,  moldings,  etc.,  injure  the 
strength  of  cannon.  It  also  explains  why 
cannon  made  of  "  light''  cast  iron,  or  cast 
iron  made  more  tenacious  by  partial  decar- 
bonization,  are  not  so  strong  as  cannon 
made  of  weaker  iron ;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  such  iron  contracts  more  than  the  latter 
in  cooling,  and  therefore  produces  a  g^reater 
strain  of  extension  on  the  surface  of  the  bore. 
Capt.  Rodman  of  the  U.  S.  Ordnance  De- 
partment has  proposed  a  plan  for  cooling 
cannon  ftom  the  interior  (see  Ordkaitcb, 
CoNSTBUCTioN  OF),  thereby  reversing  the 
strains  produced  by  external  cooling,  and 
making  them  contribute  to  the  endurance 
rather  than  to  the  injury  of  the  piece.  It 
is  likely,  however,  that  the  strains  produced 
by  unequal  cooling;  are  modified  by  time, 
which  probably  allows  the  particles  to  ao- 
commooate  themselves  to  a  certain  extent 
to  their  constrained  position.  In  confirma- 
tion of  this,  ereat  endurance  has  been  tr^ 
quentlv  found  in  old  solid  cast  guns,  as  in 
tiie  old  42-pounders  tested  about  the  ban- 
ning of  the  war,  1861-66. 
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Ordnance  Department.  In  the  United 
States,  was  first  established  May  14, 1812,  and 
was  not  provided  for  in  the  reduction  of  the 
army  in  1815,  but  continued  in  the  service. 
In  1821  the  department  was  merged  into  the 
artillery,  attacning  to  each  regiment  of  ar- 
tillery 1  supernumerary  captain,  and  giving 
to  ea!ch  company  4  subaltern  officers.  The 
corps  of  ordnance  was  re-established  April  5, 
1832.  The  department  consists  of  1  brisa- 
dier-general,  i  colonels,  4  lieutenant-colo- 
nels, 10  majors,  20  captains,  16  first  lieuten- 
ants, and  850  enlistea  men.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  senior  officer  of  the  ordnance  depart- 
ment to  direct  the  inspection  and  proving 
of  all  pieces  of  ordnance,  shot,  shells,  small- 
arms,  and  equipmentsprocured  for  the  use 
of  the  armies  of  the  united  States ;  and  to 
direct  the  construction  of  all  cannon  and 
carriages,  and  every  implement  and  appa- 
ratus for  ordnance,  and  all  ammunition- 
wagons,  traveling-forges,  and  artificers' 
wagons  ;  the  inspection  and  proving  of  pow- 
der, and  the  preparation  of  all  kinds  of  am- 
munition and  ordnance  stores.  It  is  also 
the  duty  of  the  senior  officer  of  the  ordnance 
department  to  furnish  estimates,  and,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  to 
make  contracts  and  purchases  for  procuring 
the  necessary  supplies  of  arms,  ordnance, 
and  ordnance  stores,  etc.  In  the  British 
service,  the  ordnance  department  was  a  dis- 
tinct branch  of  the  war  department,  origi- 
nally for  the  supply  of  all  warlike  stores 
used  in  the  naval  or  military  service.  The 
first  master  of  ordnance  was  created  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  Tower  of 
London  was  probably  the  depot  of  arms 
and  military  stores ;  Bobert,  earl  of  EsaeT^ 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  master-general, 
in  1596.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  ord- 
nance department  of  the  British  service  be- 
came especially  military  until  the  early  part 
of  the  18th  century,  after  the  organization 
of  the  Boyal  Artillery,  in  1748,  under  the 
Duke  of  Montague  as  master-general.  From 
this  time  the  ordnance  department  was  ad- 
ministered by  a  master-general  and  board, 
the  latter  being  composed  of  a  lieutenant- 
general  of  ordnance,  surveyor-general,  clerk 
of  the  ordnance,  principal  store-keeper,  clerk 
of  the  deliveries,  and  treasurer.  About  1768 
the  department  became  a  construction  board, 
with  charge  of  all  forts  and  fortresses,  and 
directed  the  construction  of  all  the  fortifica- 
tions and  military  store-houses,  and  barracks 
for  the  ordnance  corps.  The  board  was 
finally  abolished  as  a  separate  department, 
the  duties  carried  on  by  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and  the  various  civil  branches  by  sep- 
arate offices  under  the  secretary  of  state  for 
war. 

Ordnance  Office.  Before  the  invention 
of  G^ns,  this  office  was  supplied  ^y  officers 
under  the  following  names:  the  bowyer, 
the  cross-bowyer,  the  galeater,  or  purveyor 
of  helmets,  the  armorer,  and  the  keeper  of 
the  tents.  Henry  YIII.  placed  under  the 
management  of  a  master-general,  a  lieuten- 
26 


ant,  surveyor,  etc.  The  master-general  was 
chosen  from  among  the  first  generals  in  the 
service  of  the  sovereign.  The  appointment 
was  formerly  for  life ;  but  since  the  restora- 
tion, was  held  durante  bene  plaeito,  and  not 
unfrequentlv  by  a  cabinet  minister.  The  let- 
ters patent  for  this  office  were  revoked  May 
25,  1855,' and  its  duties  vested  in  the  minis- 
ter of  war.  The  last  master-general  was 
Lord  Pitzroy  Somerset,  afterwards  Lord 
Baglan. 

Ordnance  Projectile.    See  Projectile. 

Ordnance  Sergeants.  In  the  IT.  S.  ser- 
vice, are  staff  sergeants  who  are  selected 
fh>m  the  sergeants  of  the  line  of  the  army. 
Their  duties  consist  in  receiving  and  pre- 
serving the  ordnance,  arms,  ammunition,, 
and  other  ordnance  stores  at  posts,  under  the 
direction  of  the  commanding  officer  of  the- 
same.  They  must  not  be  confounded  with 
sergeants  of  ordnance,  who  are  sergeants  ini 
the  ordnance  detachments  at  arsenals,  etc. 

Ordnance  Store-keeper.  In  the  British 
service,  is  a  civil  officer  in  the  •artillery  who- 
has  charge  of  all  the  stores,  for  which  he  is 
accountable  to  the  office  of  ordnance. 

Ordnance  Store-keeper.  In  the  XT.  S. 
army,  an  officer  of  the  ordnance  department, 
who  holds  the  rank  of  captain.  The  grade- 
has  been  abolished  by  act  of  Congress,  and. 
the  duties  appertaining  to  the  office  will  be 
performed  by  other  officers  of  the  ordnance 
department. 

Ordnance  Stores.    See  Ordnance. 

Oregon.  One  of  the  Pacific  States  of  the- 
American  Confederacy.  Oregon  was  the 
name  formerly  given  to  the  whole  territory 
north  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  and  was- 
first  claimed  by  the  Spanish  government, 
and  next  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  as  far  as  lat.  54<>  40^  N.  This  latter 
claim  was  resisted  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, which  asserted  a  right  to  the  entire 
territory,  and  in  1818  a  treaty  was  made, 
and  i-enewed  in  1827,  giving  joint  occupa- 
tion to  the  disputed  ter^-itory.  In  1846  a 
treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the  bound- 
ary was  settled  on  the  49th  parallel.  Pre- 
vious to  this  latter  treaty  (1889)  emigration 
from  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
settlement,  commenced,  and  it  continued 
steadily  until  the  opening  of  the  gold  mines 
in  California,  whicn  attracted  a  great  many 
emigrants.  In  1849  it  formed  a  Territorial 
government,  and  in  1859  it  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  a  State.  This  State  has 
been  troubled  greatly  by  Indians,  and  has 
been  the  scene  of  several  wars  in  earlier 
days,  notably,  in  1858,  on  Bogue  Biver ;  in 
1855,  when  a  general  outbreak  took  place, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  summary : 
In  1855  a  war  broke  out  between  the  whites 
and  the  Indians  of  Washington  Territory. 
The  head  and  front  of  the  outbreak  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians  was  Kam-ai-a-kin.  He 
took  this  stand  from  a  fixed  principle :  that 
of  resisting  all  encroachments  on  tne  part  of 
the  whites.  He  had  seen  the  fate  of  the 
Indian  race  in  the  Willamette  Yalley,  and 
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he  determined  to  anticipate  such  a  result 
with  regard  to  his  ownpeople,  and,  if  possi- 
hle,  to  prevent  it.  When  Gov.  Stevens 
made  his  arbitrary  treaties  with  him,  and 
left  hin^  no  discretion  but  to  sell  his  land ; 
and  when  the  miners  be^an  to  traverse  his 
country,  he  concluded  that  the  hour  had 
arrived  to  fight,  and  he  called  to  his  aid  as 
many  of  the  adjoining  tribes  as  he  could 
persuade  into  it.  The  manner  in  which  the 
treaties  on  Puget  Sound  were  conducted  cre- 
ated great  dissatisfaction  among  the  Indi- 
ans, and  they  were  quite  ready  to  join  Kam- 
ai-a-kin.  The  war  commenced  by  the  kill- 
ing of  miners,  who  were  picked  off  in  the 
T>ikama  country  as  they  were  going  to 
Fort  Colville,  scarcely  a  month  after  the 
council  which  was  held  at  Walla  Walla. 
The  killing  of  the  agent  Bolen  set  the  war 
in  a  blaze.  The  small  detachment  of  troops 
sent  to  chastise  them  was  driven  back.  This 
success  on  the  part  of  the  Klickatats  en- 
couraged the  Sound  Indians,  who  also  took 
up  arms,  and*  in  the  absence  of  troops,  fell 
upon  and  killed  the  inhabitants  of  White 
Hi  ver ;  but  the  wholesale  slaughter  of  women 
and  children  by  a  party  under  the  command 
of  Major  Lupton  on  dctober  8,  1866,  drove 
the  Indians  to  desperation  and  caused  them 
to  commence  the  war  in  earnest ;  hostilities 
continued  until  the  summer  of  1866.  Also, 
in  later  years,  the  Modoc  war  (1872),  the  Nez 
Purees  (1877),  and  the  Bannock  war  (1878). 

Oreillere  (Fr.).  Oreillet,  ear^piece  of  an 
ancient  helmet,  shaped  like  an  oyster-shell, 
for  protecting  the  ear  and  cheek. 

Oreillon  {Fr.).  Ear  of  a  sword,  lancet, 
or  small  slip  of  metal  on  the  hilt,  which, 
when  the  sword  is  sheathed,  extends  along 
the  scabbard. 

Organization.  The  act  of  assigning  and 
putting  troops  into  such  uniform  state  of 
discipline  as  may  fit  them  to  co-operate  on 
any  service.  Organization  may  be  said  to  be 
begun  by  grouping  those  combatants  who 
have  the  same  mode  of  action.  These  groups 
are  known  as  *<arms  of  service.''  An  arm 
of  service  may  be  defined  to  be  ''  a  union  of 
combatants  having  the  same  mode  of  action.'' 
There  are  four  of  these  arms  in  modern  ar- 
mies, viz. :  Infantry,  Cavalry,  Artillery,  and 
Engineers,  These  four  arms  form  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  a  mobilized  army,  and  as  they 
or  their  representative  are  always  formed 
into  a  line  of  battle  to  resist  the  attack  of  an 
enemy,  or  to  make  an  attack,  they  are  gen- 
erally known  as  the  "line  of  the  army"  or 
"troops  of  the  line,"  to  distinguish  them 
from  other  bodies  of  men  who  form  parts  of 
an  army.  These  arms  are  subdivided  into 
fhictions  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  and 
of  supply.  The  unit  for  instruction  and  the 
unit  for  supply  may  be  the  same  or  different. 
The  unit  of  supply,  as  a  general  rule,  is  con- 
stant, and  is  also  usually  the  unit  of  instruc- 
tion in  discipline.  The  unit  of  instruction 
in  tactics  will  depend  upon  circumstances, 
and  upon  the  kind  of  movements  the  com- 
mander desires  to  make.    The  oommon  unit 


for  the  four  arms,  for  supplying  the  men's 
wants  and  for  instruction  in  discipline,  is  the 
"company."  This  unit  receives,  at  other 
times,  other  names,  depending  upon  circum- 
stances. For  instance,  a  battery  of  artillery 
is  the  same  as  company ;  the  term  squadron 
of  cavalry  frequently  means  a  company ,«etc. 

A  company  consists  of  a  given  number  of 
men  commanded  by  a  commissioned  officer 
who  has  the  rank  of  captain.  Two,  some- 
times three,  and  even  more  commissioned 
officers  of  a  grade  below  that  of  captain  are 
appointed  to  assist  the  captain  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties.  These  officers  have  the 
grade  of  lieutenant.  Their  number  and  the 
number  of  men  forming  a  company  are  fixed 
by  law.  A  certain  number  are  selected  from 
the  men  and  appointed  non-commissioned 
officers,  with  the  rank  of  sergeant  or  of  cor- 
poral. These  non-commissioned  officers  are 
used  to  instruct  the  men  in  their  military 
duties  and  in  discipline.  The  whole  com- 
pany should  be  divided  into  sqnads  of  equal 
numbers,  and  each  squad  placed  under  the 
charge  of  a  non-commissioned  officer,  who 
should  be  held  responsible  for  the  cleanliness 
of  the  men  of  his  squad,  not  only  as  to  their 
persons,  clothing,  and  arms,  but  as  to  their 
tents  or  quarters.  The  company,  with  its 
size  based  on  the  theory  that  it  must  not  be 
larger  than  one  man  on  foot  can  thoroughly 
command  in  person,  is  the  unit  of  organiza- 
tion. Two  or  three  or  more  companies  form 
a  battalion.  Four,  and  at  the  outside,  fiy^ 
companies  nlaced  in  line  form,  in  these  times, 
so  extended  a  line  that  a  single  person  in 
immediate  and  personal  commana  of  them 
will  find  difficulty  in  making  himself  heard 
and  understood  throughout  the  entire  line. 
For  this  reason  the  battalion  should  not,  as 
a  rule,  contain  more  than  four  companies. 

The  battalion  is  the  ifietical  unit,  both  for 
instruction  in  tactics  and  in  the  execution  of 
its  movements.  The  battalion  is  sometimes 
made  a  unit  of  administration,  and  forms  ^ 
complete  organization  under  the  command 
of  a  commissioned  officer  of  the  grade  of 
major  or  lieutenant-colonel.  The  more  usual 
rule  is  to  increase  the  number  of  companies 
so  as  to  have  enough  to  form  at  least  two 
battalions,  and  with  these  companies  to  form 
the  organization  known  as  a  regiment. 

The  regiment  is  always  an  adminieirtttive 
unit,  and  is  commanded  by  a  commissioned 
officer  who  has  the  grade  of  colonel.  The 
colonel  is  charged  with  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  the  supplies  for  the  regiment,  and 
with  preserving  good  order  and  promoting 
discipline.  He  takes  every  opportunity  to 
instruct  both  the  officers  ana  men  in  the 
principles  and  details  of  all  movements  that 
ought  in  any  case  to  be  made  by  a  battalion. 
Upon  the  organization  of  a  regiment,  the 
company  officers  are  assigned  to  companies, 
and  each  company  is  designated  by  a  letter 
of  the  alphabet.  U pon  the  recommendation 
of  the  captains,  the  colonel  appoints  the  non- 
commissioned officers  of  the  companies.  He 
appoints  an  adjutant  from  the  lieutenants  of 
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the  re^ment,  and  a  non-oominSsdoned  staff 
from  the  enlisted  men,  to  assist  him  in  his 
duties.  He  selects  from  the  lieutenants  a 
quartermaster,  whose  appointment  is  con- 
firmed hy  the  Secretary  of  War. 

The  elements  of  organization  for  the  other 
three  arms  of  service  are  practicall  v  the  same, 
heing  that  of  a  company  or  similar  hody  of 
men  under  the  command  of  a  captain,  and 
these  units  grouped  together  into  a  battalion 
or  regimental  organization  for  administra- 
tive purposes.  This  subdivision  into  compa- 
nies and  into  regiments  is  most  essential  for 
instruction  in  discipline. 

Discipline  is  an  indispensable  condition  for 
the  existence  of  a  good  army.  It  imparts 
cohesion  and  fUxibility  to  the  armed  mass. 
Without  discipline  an  army  is  only  an  armed 
mob  over  which  a  commander  would  have 
no  control,  and  upon  which  he  could  not 
rely  in  the  execution  of  his  plans.  When 
the  army  is  to  be  mobilized  the  regiments  are 
brought  together  and  organized  into  brigades 
and  divisUms,  Two  or  more  regiments  form 
a  brigade ;  two  or  more  brigaoes  form  a  di- 
vision. A  general  officer  of  the  grade  of 
brigajdier-genertU  is  assigned  to  the  command 
of  a  brigade,  and  one  of  the  grade  of  tnajor- 
genercU  to  the  command  of  a  division.  These 
divisions  and  brigades  may  be  composed  en- 
tirely of  one  arm,  or  they  may  be  composed 
of  troops  belonging  to  all  four  of  the  arms. 

Theaivision  is  the  unit  of  organization  and 
administration  of  a  mobilized  army,  and  is 
also  the  tactical  unit  of  the  general  in  com- 
mand. When  the  army  is  very  large,  three 
or  four  divisions  are  joined  together  and 
form  an  army  corps.  The  officer  command- 
ing an  army  corps  should  be  of  a  higher 
giude  than  he  who  commands  a  division. 
This  grade  in  the  U.  S.  army  would  be  that 
of  Ueutenant^eneral, 

An  army  corps  is  most  generally  composed 
of  all  arms  of^service,  and  is,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  an  army  complete  in  itself. 
Two  or  more  army  corps  or  armies  would  be 
under  the  command  of  the  general^  or  of  a 
'*  general-in-chief. ' '  There  has  arisen  an  or- 
ganization forming  an  essential  part  of  evei^ 
army,  known  as  the  general  staffs  and  di- 
vided into  corps  and  departments  to  which 
are  assigned  special  duties.  In  some  cases, 
the  term  <<  general  staff"  is  limited  to  include 
only  those  officers  who  are  used  by  the  gen- 
eral to  communicate  his  orders,  and  to  in&rm 
him  of  the  general  and  particular  conditions 
of  the  troops;  and  the  term  ** staff  depart- 
ment" or  **  supply  department"  is  used  to 
include  those  officers  whose  duties  are  con- 
fined to  distinct  branches  of  service  having 
for  their  object  the  supply  of  troops.  If  the 
army  is  one  of  very  great  size,  tne  general 
ordinarily  attaches  to  his  headquarters  a 
representative  of  the  three  arms  of  artillery, 
cavalry,  and  engineers,  giving  them  the  i>o- 
sition  of  staff-officers  with  the  name  of  **  chief 
of  artillery,"  "  chief  of  cavalry,"  etc.  They 
are  required  to  keep  the  general  informed  of 
the  state  of  supplies,  and  whatever  concerns 


their  particular  arm,  in  a  similar  manner  to 
that  required  by  the  other  officers  of  the  staff. 
The  general  also  appoints  from  the  subordi- 
nate officers  belonging  to  his  command  a 
certain  number  of  aides-de-camp.  These 
officers  are  ex  officio  adjutants-general,  and 
receive  orders  from  the  general  himself. 
They  are  confidential  officers,  who  are  sup- 
posed to  be  used  only  in  delicate  and  difficult 
duties,  where  they  may  in  a  d^ree  represent 
the  general.  Hence,  they  are  intrusted  to 
deliver  verbal  orders  which  cannot  be  in- 
trusted with  propriety  to  enlisted  men  or  to 
the  ordinary  means  of  communication. 

Proportion  of  Arm^  of  Service, — The  mass 
of  a  modern  army  is  composed  of  infantry. 
The  amount  of  cavalry  will  depend  upon 
the  topographical  features  of  the  country, 
being  m  some  cases  as  much  as  one-fourth  of 
the  infantry,  and  in  others  as  little  as  one- 
tenth.  The  amount  of  light  artillery  de- 
pends upon  the  character  of  the  country. 
There  should  be  at  least  two  guns  to  every 
thousand  men.  The  quantity  of  hoavv 
artillery,  or  numbec  of  siege-batteries,  which 
enter  the  composition  of  an  army,  will  de- 
pend to  a  great  extent  upon  the  plan  of 
campaign  and  the  probable  use  for  which 
they  may  be  intenaed.  The  circumstances 
of  the  case  in  each  campaign  will  therefore 
decide  as  to  the  proportion  to  be  employed. 
The  number  of  engineer  troops  will  depend 
both  on  the  nature  of  the  country  and  on 
the  probable  amount  of  work  which  will  be 
required  Arom  this  class  of  troops.  Each 
division  should  contain  at  least  one  com- 
pany of  engineer  troops.  It  is  usual,  if  there 
De  none,  to  detail  one  or  more  companies  of 
infantry  to  act  as  engineer  soldiers ;  they  are 
designated  as  <*  pioneers."  These  engineer 
troops,  or  troops  acting  in  that  capacity, 
marching  in  the  advance,  make  the  roaos 
practicable  for  the  command  by  repairing 
them,  removing  obstructions,  etc.  At  the 
crossing  of  streams,  where  bridges  are  to  be 
made,  or  where  existing  bridges  are  to  be 
repaired  to  an  extent  requiring  more  knowl- 
edge of  bridge  construction  than  that  usually 
possessed  by  the  pioneer,  another  detach- 
ment of  troops  belonging  to  the  engineer 
arm  is  brought  forward  to  do  the  work. 
These  troops  are  known  as  ponioniers^  and 
have  special  charge  of  bridge  construction 
for  the  army.  They  may  oe  divided  into 
two  parts  :  one  to  have  cfiarge  of  construc- 
tion of  temporary  bridges,  especially  of 
floating  and  trestle  bridges,  and  construction 
of  ferries ;  the  other  to  have  charge  of  re- 
pairs of  bridges  which  have  been  broken  or 
injured  by  the  enemy,  and  where  quick  re- 
pair is  of  importance  to  an  army's  move- 
ments. These  troops  charged  with  bridge 
construction  usually  form  a  part  of  the 
reserve,  and  are  only  attached  to  a  division 
under  peculiar  circumstances.  There  should 
be  also  in  the  reserve  several  companies  of 
sappers  and  miners;  their  number,  like  the 
heavy  artillery,  being  dependent  upon  the 
nature  of  the  campaign. 
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The  army,  as  a  macbinei  is  now  reader  to 
be  used  by  the  general.  The  next  step  is  to 
keep  it  in  a  condition  so  that  it  can  be  used  ; 
in  other  words,  X/o  preserve  the  fighting  con- 
dition of  the  army.  The  discipline  and 
drill  have  been  cared  for,  and  with  the 
organization  just  sketched  out,  the  general 
can  move  the  whole  mass  as  a  unit  in  accord- 
ance with  his  will.  The  army  can  be  kept 
ready  for  tfse  only  by  supplying  all  the  ac- 
tual and  necessary  wants  of  the  soldier,  and 
by  keeping  him  in  comfort  and  good  health. 
To  do  this  there  must  be  ammunition,  cloth- 
ing, food,  shelter,  medicines,  surgical  attend- 
ance, hospital  comforts,  etc.,  provided  for 
his  use.  Also  a  good  system  of  recruiting 
must  be  adopted,  by  means  of  which  the 
natural  losses  due  to  sickness  and  death  may 
be  made  good. 

The  transportation  of  the  munitions,  equip- 
ments, provisions,  hospital  supplies,  tents, 
engineering  tools,  bridge  equipage  and  boats, 
baggage,  cooking  utensils,  etc.,  necessary  for 
the  use  of  an  army  moving  against  an  enemy, 
requires  the  use  of  large  numbers  of  wagons 
and  a  great  number  of  draught  animals, 
which  or  course  should  not  exceed  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  the  service.  These  accom- 
paniments to  the  arm^  received  from  the 
Komans  the  name  of  impedimenta^  for  the 
reason  that  they  hindered  the  movement  of 
the  army.  These  supply  departments  form 
Important  parts  of  tne  composition  of  a 
modern  army,  and  the  method  of  executing 
the  duties  assigned  them  constitutes  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  *<  science  and  art  of 
wrar."— Pro/.  J,  B.  Wheeler, 

Organize.  To  arrange  or  constitute  in 
parts,  each  having  a  special  function,  act, 
office,  or  relation ;  as,  to  organize  an  army, 
etc. 

Orgue  (Fr.  un  orffue),  A  term  used  to 
express  that  arrangement  or  disposition  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  musket-barrels  in  a  row, 
which,  by  means  of  a  priming  train  of  gun- 
powder, may  be  subjected  to  one  general 
explosion.  This  machine  has  been  found 
extremely  serviceable  in  the  defense  of  a  low 
fiank,  a  tenaille,  or  to  prevent  an  enemy 
from  crossing  the  ditch  of  a  fortified  place. 

Orgues.  Are  beams  of  wood  hanging 
perpendicularly  over  the  entrance  of  a  forti- 
fied town,  which  were  formerly  used  as  a 
portcullis,  to  be  dropped  in  case  of  any 
emergency.    They  are  not  now  used. 

Onent.  The  east  or  eastern  part  of  the 
horizon.  In  surveying,  to  orient  a  plan  sig- 
nifies to  make  its  situation  or  bearing  with 
respect  to  the  four  cardinal  points. 

Oriflamme,  or  Auriflamme.  A  banner 
which  originally  belonged  to  the  abbey  of 
St.  Denis,  and  was  borne  by  the  counts  of 
Yexin,  patrons  of  that  church,  but  which, 
after  the  country  of  Vexin  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French  crown,  became  the 
principal  banner  of  the  kingdom.  It  was 
charged  with  a  saltire  wavy  or,  with  rays 
issuing  from  the  centre  crossways.  In  later 
times  the  oriflamme  became  the  insignia  of 


the  French  infantry.  The  name  seems  also 
to  have  been  given  to  other  flags ;  the  ori- 
flamme borne  at  Agincourt  was  an  oblong 
red  flag  split  into  five  parts. 

Orihuela.  A  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia, 
on  the  Segura,  81  miles  southwest  from  Ali- 
cante. It  was  a  place  of  some  importance 
in  the  Moorish  invasion,  and  was  held  in  718 
successfully  by  Theodoric  against  Abd-el- 
Aziz  after  the  battle  of  the  Ouadalete.  It 
was  conquered  in  1265  by  Don  Jaime  of 
Aragon  for  his  father-in-law,  Don  Alonso, 
king  of  Castile.  The  citv  was  sacked  in 
1520  in  the  civil  war  at  that  time  raging, 
and  again  in  the  War  of  the  Succession,  ITOS. 
It  was  held  for  some  time  in  1887  by  the 
Carlist  general  Forcadell. 

Orillon.  This  may  be  described  as  a  pro- 
jection at  the  shoulder  of  a  bastion  beyond 
the  ordinary  flank  of  a  curved  portion  of 
rampart  and  parapet,  the  curve  being  con- 
vex to  the  ditch.  The  orillon,  introduced 
during  the  17th  century,  was  generally  used 
in  conjunction  with  a  retired  flank,  made 
ordinarily  with  a  curve  concave  to  the 
ditch.  Both  orillon  and  retired  fiank  are 
now  obsolete. 

Orissa.  An  extensive  province  of  Hin- 
dostan,  in  the  Deccan.  A  rftce  of  Hindoo 
princes  governed  the  country  till  1592,  when 
they  were  conquered  by  the  viceroy  of  Ak- 
bar.  The  French,  who  had  taken  possession 
of  a  part  of  the  country  Ions  known  as  the 
Nortnern  Circars,  attempted  to  drive  the 
English  (who  had  formed  commercial  settle- 
ments on  the  coast)  out  of  India.  The 
result  of  the  contest  for  supremacy  in  India 
between  the  French  and  English  is  well 
known.  The  Mahrattas,  who  had  seized  a 
portion  of  Orissa  in  1740,  were  forced  to 
surrender  it  to  the  English  in  1808.  The 
soldiers  of  the  East  India  Company  were 
marched  into  Orissa  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century,  and  an  engagement 
was  suDsequently  entered  into  between  the 
Company  and  the  native  chiefs  and  princes, 
by  whicn  the  former  bound  themselves  to 
perform  certain  services  for  the  country  (as 
maintaining  the  river-banks  in  good  repair), 
while  the  Tatter  engaged  to  pay  a  yearly 
tribute. 

Orisa)>a.  A  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Yera  Cruz,  60  miles  southwest 
from  Vera  Cruz.  It  was  occupied  by  Gen. 
Prim,  in  command  of  the  Spanish  troops 
that  formed  part  of  the  expedition  sent  by 
England,  France,  and  Spam  to  Mexico  in 
March,  1862.  A  conference  was  held  here 
shortly  after  the  occupation  of  the  town  be- 
tween the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  three 
powers,  when  the  Enelish  and  Spanish  com- 
missioners determinecf  to  withdraw  their  con- 
tingents from  Mexico,  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Soledad,  while 
the  French  on  the  other  hand  resolved  to 
push  on  to  the  capital,  to  establish  a  settled 
government  in  the  country  in  lieu  of  that  of 
Juarez. 

Orkney  Islands  (anc.  Orcades),    A  clus- 
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ter  of  islands  in  the  North  Sea,  separated 
from  the  north  coast  of  Scotland  by  the 
Pentland  Firth.  Prom  an  early  period  the 
Norsemen  resorted  to  these  islands  as  a  con- 
venient spot  from  which  to  make  a  descent 
on  the  S<H)tch  and  English  coasts.  In  876 
Harald  Haarfaeer  conquered  both  them  and 
the  Hebrides ;  they  were  conquered  by  Mag- 
nus III.  of  Norway  in  1499,  and  were  cedSl 
to  James  III.  in  1469. 

Orle.  In  heraldry,  one  of  the  char^ 
known  under  the  chaise  of  sub-ordinaries, 
said  to  be  the  diminutive  of  a  bordure,  but 
differing  from  it  in  being  detached  from  the 
sides  of  the  shield.  Or  an  orle  eules  was 
the  coat  borne  by  John  Baliol.  An  orle  of 
heraldic  charges  of  any  kind  denotes  a  cer- 
tain number  (generally  eieht)  of  these 
charges  placed  m  orle,  as  in  the  coat  of  the 
old  Scottish  family  of  Oladstanes  of  that 
Ilk ;  argent,  a  savage's  head  couped,  distill- 
ing drops  of  blood  proper,  thereon  a  bonnet 
composed  of  bay  and  holly  leaves  all  proper, 
within  an  orle  of  eight  martlets  sable. 

Orleans.  An  important  town  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Loiret,  75  miles 
south-southwest  from  Paris  by  railway.  Or- 
l^ns,  originally  called  Oentibumy  afterwards 
Aureliani  (probably  from  the  emperor  Au- 
relian),  was  besieged  by  Attila  in  451,  but 
relieved  by  the  Romans,  who  here  defeated 
Attila.  It  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Pranks,  was  taken  by  the  Northmen 
in  855,  and  again  in  865.  In  1428  it  was  be- 
sieged by  the  English  under  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  but  was  delivered  from  the  be- 
siegers by  the  inspiriting  exertions  of  Joan 
of  Arc,  who  on  this  account  is  also  named 
the  Maid  of  Orltens.  In  the  civil  wars  of 
the  16th  century  it  was  besieged  in  1568  by 
the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  was  assassinated  be^ 
fore  the  walls.  During  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian war,  1870-71,  Organs  was  occupied 
by  the  Germans,  September  27,  and  evacu- 
ated November  10,  1870. 

Ormskirk.  A  town  of  England,  county 
of  Lancaster,  12  miles  north  by  east  ft'om 
Liverpool.  Near  this  place,  in  1644,  the 
royalists  were  defeated  by  the  Parliamentary 
troops  with  great  slaughter. 

Ormus,  or  Ormuz.  A  small  island  in  the 
strait  of  the  same  name,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  within  10  miles  of  the 
Persian  coast.  It  is  about  12  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  belongs  to  the  sultan  of 
Muscat  It  was  occupied  by  the  Portuguese 
in  the  16th  century.  The  town  was  demol- 
ished in  1622  by  Shah  Abbas,  assisted  by  the 
English,  and  its  trade  was  removed  to  Gom- 
broon. 

Ornamental     Fireworks.     See     Ptbo- 

TECHNT. 

Ornaments,  Military.  Are  those  parts  of 
the  dress  of  a  soldier  which  are  more  for  ap- 
pearance or  distinction  than  for  absolute  use, 
as  plates  for  belts,  trimmings,  etc. 

Omese.  An  ancient  town  in  Argolis, 
near  the  frontiers  of  the  territory  of  Phi- 
lius,  and  120  stadia  from  Argus.    It  was 


originally  independent  of  Argos,  but  was 
suMued  by  the  Argives  in  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  415  B.C. 

Orteil.    See  Berhe. 

Ortelsburg.  A  town  of  East  Prussia,  in 
the  government  of  Kdnigsberg,  80  miles 
southeast  of  Koniesbere.  Several  engage- 
ments took  place  here  between  the  French 
and  Russians  in  1807. 

Orthez,  or  Orthes.  A  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees, 
situated  on  the  Gave  de  Pau,  25  miles  north- 
west from  Pau.  It  suffered  much  during 
the  civil  wars  in  France  after  the  Revolu- 
tion. Near  this  town  the  British  and  Span- 
ish armies  commanded  by  Wellington  de- 
feated the  French  under  Soult,  February 
27,  1814. 

Ortona.  An  ancient  city  of  Latium,  sit- 
uated on  the  confines  of  the  ufiquian  terri- 
tory. It  is  twice  mentioned  during  the  wars 
of  the  Romans  with  the  latter  people :  first 
in  481  B.C.,  when  it  was  besiegc^l  and  taken 
by  the  wSouians;  and  again  in  457  B.C., 
when  the  ^quians  by  a  sudden  attack  took 
Corbio,  and  after  putting  to  the  sword  the 
Roman  garrison  there,  made  themselves 
masters  of  Ortona  also;  but  the  consul 
HoratiuB  eneaged  and  defeated  them  at 
Mount  Algidus,  and  after  driving  them 
from  that  position,  recovered  possession 
both  of  Coroio  and  Ortona.  No  mention 
of  it  is  found  in  later  times,  and  it  probably 
ceased  to  exist. 

Orvieto.  Called  in  the  time  of  the  Longo- 
bards  Urbs  VetuSj  of  which  its  present  name 
is  a  corruption,  a  city  of  Italy,  province  of 
Perugia ;  is  of  Etruscan  origin,  but  of  its 
early  history  nothing  is  known.  Jt  has 
been  a  place  of  residence  and  retreat  in 
turbulent  times  of  upwards  of  thirtpr  popes. 

Osage  Indians.  A  tribe  of  aborigines  of 
Dakota  stock  who  are  located,  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  2500,  on  a  reservation  in  Indian 
Territory.  They  are  divided  into  eight 
bands, — the  Beavers,  Big  Chieft,  Big  Hills, 
Black  Dogs,  Glammores,  Half-Breeds,  Lit- 
tle Osages,  and  White  Hairs,  and  have 
made  but  little  progress  in  civilization. 

Oschatz.  A  town  of  Saxony,  circle  of 
Leipsic,  81  miles  east-southeast  from  Leip- 
slc.  It  was  here  that  the  treaty  of  peace 
was  concluded  between  Frederick  the  Great 
and  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  which  put 
an  end  to^the  Seven  Years'  War,  in  1768. 

Osci,  or  Opici.  One  of  the  most  ancient 
tribes  of  Italy ;  they  inhabited  the  centre 
of  the  peninsula,  from  which  the^  had 
driven  out  the  Siculi.  Their  principal 
settlement  was  in  Campania,  but  we  also 
find  them  in  parts  of  Latium  and  Samnium. 
They  were  suodued  by  the  Sabines  and  Tyr- 
rhenians, and  disappeared  from  history  at  a 
comparatively  early  period.  They  were 
called  in  their  own  language  Uskua. 

Osnabruck,  or  Osnaburg.  A  town  in 
Hanover,  71  miles  from  Hanover.  Here 
was  concluded  the  peace  of  Westphalia  in 
1648. 
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Ossun.  A  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Upper  Pyrenees,  7  miles 
southwest  from  Tarhes.  A  irreat  battle  was 
fought  with  the  Saracens,  in  the  8th  century, 
in  its  neighborhood. 

Ostend.  A  fortified  seaport  town  of  Bel- 
gium, province  of  West  Flanders,  situated 
on  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea,  67  miles 
northwest  from  Brussels.  During  the  war 
of  the  Dutch  aeainst  Spain,  Ostend  sustained 
a  memorable  siege  for  more  than  three  years 
(1601-4).  So  tremendous  was  the  bom- 
bardment that  the  noise  of  the  Spanish  ar- 
tillery is  said  to  have  been  occasionally  heard 
at  London.  At  last,  after  a  loss  of  50,000 
men  on  the  part  of  the  garrison,  and  80,000 
on  that  of  tne  Spaniards,  the  town  surren- 
dered on  honoraole  terms,  and  the  Spanish 
general  Spinola  was  put  in  possession  of 
Ostend,  now  reduced  to  heaps  of  ruin.  On 
the  death  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  the  French 
seized  Ostend ;  but  in  1706,  after  the  battle 
of  Ramilies,  it  was  retaken  by  the  allies.  It 
was  again  taken  by  the  French  in  1745,  but 
restored  in  1748.  In  1756  the  Fvnch  garri- 
soned this  town  for  the  empress  queen  Maria 
Theresa.  In  1792  the  French  once  more 
took  Ostend,  which  they  evacuated  in  1798, 
but  regained  in  1794.  The  English  de- 
stroyed the  works  of  the  Bruges  Canal ;  but 
the  wind  shifting  before  they  could  re-em- 
bark, they  surrendered  to  the  French,  May 
19, 1798. 

Ostrolenka.  A  town  of  Poland,  on  the 
Narew.  Near  here  the  French  repulsed  the 
Russians  under  Essen,  February  16,  1807, 
and  an  indecisive  and  bloody  engagement 
took  place  between  the  Poles  under  Skrzy- 
neoki  and  the  Russians  under  Diebitsch, 
May  26,  1831. 

cSstrovno.  A  village  of  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Mohilev,  90  miles  northwest 
m>m  Mohilev.  The  Russians  were  defeated 
here  in  1812  by  the  French. 

Oswego,  Fort.    See  Fort  Ontario. 

Oswestiy.  A  town  of  England,  in  Shrop- 
shire, 15  miles  northwest  from  Shrewsbury. 
Oswestry  is  said  to  derive  its  name  (origi- 
nally Oswaldstree)  from  Oswald,  the  king  of 
Northumbria,  who  was  slain  here  in  the 
early  part  of  the  7th  century,  in  a  battle 
fought  with  the  ferocious  Penda,  king  of 
Mercia. 

Otaheite,  or  Tahiti.  The  largest  of  a 
cluster  of  islands  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean, 
that  were  frequently  visited  by  Capt.  Cook, 
and  named  by  him  the  Society  Islands.  In 
1799,  King  Pomare  ceded  the  district  of  Ma- 
tavai  to  some  English  missionaries.  Queen 
Pomare  was  compelled  to  put  herself  under 
the  protection  of  Prance,  September  7, 1848. 
She  retracted,  and  Otaheite  and  the  neigh- 
boring islands  were  taken  possession  of  oy 
Admiral  Dupetit-Thuars  in  the  name  of  the 
French  king,  November,  1848.  The  French 
imprisoned  Mr.  Prichard,  the  English  con- 
sul, March  5, 1844,  but  the  act  was  censured 
in  France. 

Otchakow.    A  small  town  and  seaport  of 


South  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Kher- 
son, 40  miles  east-northeast  from  Odessa. 
During  the  Russian  wars  with  Turkey  in 
the  18th  century,  Otchakow  was  alternately 
the  property  of'each,  until  it  was  taken  by 
Potemkin  in  1788,  and  definitively  annexed 
to  the  Russian  dominions. 

Otoes.  A  tribe  of  Indians  of  Dakota 
stock  who  reside  with  the  Missourias  on  a 
reservation  in  Nebraska.  Thev  are  generally 
peaceful  and  industrious,  and  number  witn 
their  kindred  tribe  about  450. 

Otomis,  or  Othomis.  An  ancient  tribe 
of  Indians  who  are  said  to  have  inhabited 
the  Yalley  of  Mexico  before  the  Aztecs. 
They  are  now  scattered  through  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  having  lost  all 
tribal  distinctions  are  become  amalgamated 
with  other  Mexican  races. 

Otricoli.  A  town  of  Italy,  87  miles  north 
of  Rome.  The  Neapolitans  were  defeated 
by  the  French  in  its  neighborhood  in  1798. 

Ottawaa.  A  tribe  of  Algonkin  Indians, 
who  formerly  resided  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Erie.  They  subsequently  moved  to  Kansas, 
and  in  1870  settled  in  Indian  Territory, 
where  they  now  prosper.  They  are  well  ad- 
vanced in  civilization.  A  number  of  this 
tribe  settled  in  Canada,  where  their  descend- 
ants may  yet  be  found ;  some  are  also  settled 
on  Lake  Michigan  with  the  Chippewas. 

Otterbum  (or  Chevy  Chase),  Battle  of. 
Was  fought  in  August,  1888 ;  a  fight  which 
Froissart  declares  to  have  b€«n  the  bravest 
and  most  chivalrous  which  was  fought  in 
his  day.  According  to  the  ballad  (named 
Chevy  Chase)  Percy  vowed  that  he  would 
enter  Scotland  ana  take  his  pleasure  for 
three  days  in  the  woods  of  his  rival,  and 
slay  the  deer  therein  at  will.  Douglas,  when 
he  heard  the  vaunt,  exclaimed,  *<  Tell  him 
he  will  find  one  day  more  than  enough." 
Accordingly,  at  the  time  of  the  hay  harvest, 
Percy,  with  stag-hounds  and  archers,  passed 
into  the  domains  of  his  foe,  and  slew  a  '*  hun- 
dred fallow  deer  and  harts  of  grice."  When 
the  English  had  hastily  cooked  their  game 
and  were  about  to  retire.  Earl  Douelas,  clad 
in  armor  and  heading  his  Scottish  spears, 
came  on  the  scene.  Haughty  challenge  and 
defiance  passed  between  the  potentates,  and 
the  battle  joined.  In  the  centre  of  the  fiay 
the  two  leaders  met.  "  Yield  thee,  Percy  !'* 
cried  Douglas.  <*I  will  yield  to  no  Scot 
that  was  ever  born  of  a  woman!"  cried 
Percy.  During  this  colloquy,  an  English 
arrow  struck  Douglas  to  the  heart  "  Fight 
on,  my  merry  men!"  cried  he,  as  he  died. 
Percy,  with  all  the  chivalrous  feeling  of  bis 
race,  took  the  dead  man  by  the  hand,  and 
vowed  that  he  would  have  given  all  his 
lands  to  save  him,  for  a  braver  knight  never 
fell  by  such  a  chance.  Sir  Hugh  Montgom- 
ery having  seen  the  fall  of  Douglas,  clapped 
spurs  to  his  horse,  dashed  on  Percy,  and 
struck  his  spear  through  his  body,  a  long 
cloth-yard  and  more.  Although  the  leaders 
on  both  sides  had  fallen,  the  oattle,  which 
had  begun  at  break  of  day,  continued  till 
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the  ringing  of  the  curfew-bell.  Sootemen 
and  Englishmen  claim  the  victory.  When 
the  battle  ended,  representatives  of  every 
noble  family  on  either  side  of  the  border  lay 
on  the  bloody  greensward. 

Oude,  or  Oudh.  A  province  of  British 
India,  separated  on  the  north  fronrNepaul 
by  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Himalaya,  whence 
it  gradually  slopes  to  the  Ganges,  which 
forms  its  boundary  on  the  south  and  south- 
west. The  people  of  this  province  are  of  a 
decidedly  warlike  disposition ;  they  mainly 
.supply  the  famous  (or  infamous)  Sepoys  of 
the  Bengal  army.  Oude  is  believed  dv  San- 
scrit scholars  to  be  the  ancient  Kosala,  the 
oldest  seat  of  civilization  in  India.  The 
country  was  conquered  by  a.Mohanunodan 
army  in  1195,  and  made  a  province  of  the 
Moeul  empire.  In  1753  the  vizier  of  Oude, 
Saffaar  Jung,  rebelled  against  his  imperial 
master,  Ahmed  Shah,  and  forced  the  latter 
to  make  the  governorship  hereditary  in  his 
family.  When  the  mutiny  of  1857  broke 
out,  Oude  became  one  of  the  great  centres  of 
rebellion.  The  country  was  subdued  by  the 
British. 

Oudenarde  (Fr.  Audenarde).  A  town  of 
Belgium,  in  East  Flanders,  14  miles  south- 
west from  Qhent.  The  town  was  taken  by 
the  French,  aided  by  an  Enjglish  force,  in 
1658 ;  it  was  afi:ain  besieged  in  1674  by  the 
stadtholder  William  (Hi.  of  England)  of 
Orange ;  and  in  1706  it  was  taken  by  Marl- 
borough. An  attempt  made  by  the  French 
to  retake  it  brought  on  the  famous  battle  of 
Oudenarde,  one  of  Marlborough's  most  cele- 
brated victories,  which  was  sained  on  July 
11,  1708,  with  the  aid  of  rrince  Eugdne, 
over  a  French  army  under  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy and  Marshal  Yillars.  After  this 
battle  the  French  king  made  offers  of  peace, 
which  were  not  accepted. 

Oulart  (Southeast  Ireland).  Here  5000 
Irish  insui^ents  attacked  the  king's  troops 
in  small  number.  May  27, 1798.  The  North 
Cork  militia,  after  great  feats  of  bravery, 
were  cut  to  pieces,  5  men  only  escaping. 

Ourique.  A  town  of  Portugal,  province 
of  Alemtijo,  80  miles  southwest  of  Beja. 
Here  Alfonso,  count  or  duke  of  Portugal,  is 
said  to  have  encountered  and  signally  de- 
feated five  Saracen  kings  and  a  prodigious 
army  of  Moors,  July  25, 1139,  and  to  have 
been  hailed  king  on  the  spot  Lisbon,  the 
capita],  was  taken,  and  he  soon  after  was 
here  crowned  as  the  first  king,  the  Moorish 
dominion  being  overthrown. 

Outbar.    To  shut  out  by  fortification. 

Outbrave.  To  excel  in  bravery  or  bold- 
ness ;  to  defy. 

Outfit.  In  the  British  service,  is  the  ne- 
cessaries, uniform,  etc.,  which  an  officer  pro- 
vides when  he  is  gazetted  to  a  regiment,  or 
as  proceeding  to  India.  No  allowan9e  is 
n^aae  for  an  outfit,  exoeptine  in  case  of  offi- 
cers first  promoted  from  the- ranks,  when 
£100  is  granted  to  infantry  and  £150  to  cav- 
alry officers. 

Outflank.    To  go  beyond  on  the  flank  or 


side ;  to  get  the  better  of,  as  by  extending 
one's  lines  beyond  or  around  that  of  one's 
enemy. 

Outgeneral.  To  exceed  in  generalship  ,- 
to  gain  advantage  over  by  superior  military 
skill. 

Outguard.  A  guard  at  a  distance  from 
the  main  body  of  an  army ;  or  a  guard  at 
the  farthest  distance;  hence,  anything  for 
defense  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  uiing 
to  be  defended. 

Outline,  or  Tracing.  Is  the  succession  of 
lines  that  show  the  figure  of  the  works,  and 
indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  defensive 
masses  are  laid  out,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
proper  defense. 

Outlyers.  In  the  British  service,  for- 
merly this  term  applied  to  men  who  were 
permitted  to  work,  on  condition  that  the 
whole  of  their  pay  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
their  captain  for  the  time  they  were  so  em- 
ployed. This  sum  the  officer  appropriated  to 
nis  own  use,  to  enable  him  to  increase  his 
pay  and  to  keep  a  handsome  table  when  he 
mounted  guard.  It  was  also  a  common 
practice  to^lace  on  the  muster-rolls  the 
names  of  officers'  children,  and  instances 
have  occurred  of  girls  receivin|^  men's  pay 
as  outlyers. 

Outlying.  Lying  or  being  at  a  distance 
from  the  main  body ;  as,  outlying  pickets. 
Also,  being  on  the  exterior  or  frontier. 

Outmanceuvre.  To  surpass  in  manoeuv- 
ring. 

Outmarch.  To  march  flaster  than;  to 
march  so  as  to  leave  behind ;  as,  the  horse 
outmarched  the  foot. 

Outnumber.  To  exceed  in  number ;  as, 
the  French  were  outnumbered. 

Outpart.  At  a  distance  from  the  main 
body. 

Out-pensioner.  A  pensioner  attached  to  a 
hospital,  as  Greenwich  or  Chelsea,  England, 
who  has  liberty  to  live  where  he  pleases. 

Outpost.  A  post  or  station  without  the 
limits  of  a  camp,  or  at  a  distance  from  the 
main  body  of  an  army.  The  troops  placed 
at  such  a  station. 

Outposts.  The  term,  ouiposU^  is  used  at 
the  present  time  to  designate  the  particular 
detachments  of  troops  and  the  method  of 
arranging  them,  by  means  of  which  an  army 
when  in  bivouac,  in  camp,  or  in  cantonment, 
is  protected /rom  surprise  by  an  enemy. 

Outrank.  To  take  the  precedence  of,  or 
be  superior  to,  in  rank ;  to  rank. 

Out-sentry.  A  sentry  who  guards  the 
entrance  or  approach  to  a  place  ;  an  out- 
guard. 

Outside.  In  fencing,  that  part  which  is 
to  the  right  of  the  line  of  defense. 

Outside  Guard.  A  guard  used  with  the 
broadsword  and  sabre,  to  defend  the  outside 
of  the  position. 

Outwall.  The  exterior  wall  of  a  building 
or  fortress. 

Outward  Pace.  A  word  of  command  for 
troops  to  face  to  the  right  and  left  from  their 
centre. 
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Outwing,  To.  To  extend  the  flanks  of  an 
army  or  line  in  action,  so  as  to  gain  an  ad- 
vantageous position  against  the  right  or  left 
wing  of  an  enemy. 

Outworks.  In  fortification,  are  minor 
defenses  constructed  beyond  the  main  body 
of  a  work,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
enemy  at  a  distance,  or  commanding  certain 
salient  points  which  it  is  undesirable  that 
he  should  occupy.  Such  works  are  ravelins, 
lunettes,  hornworks,  crown-works,  demi- 
lunes, tenailles,  etc.  They  occur  in  certain 
necessary  order,  as  a  ravelin  before  the  curtain 
and  tenaille,  a  hornwork  before  a  ravelin, 
and  so  on. 

Ovation.    See  Triumph. 

Ovens.  Are  always  provided  in  garri- 
sons, so  that  the  troops  may  ba|ce  their  own 
bread.  A  large  saving  of  flour  is  thus 
made,  which  is  the  most  considerable  ele- 
ment of  the  post  fund.  A  brick  oven  large 
enough  to  bake  500  rations  can  be  con- 
structed in  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 
The  cylindrical  form  is  greatly  to  be  pre- 
ferred, as  it  is  more  easily  made  and  required 
less  material  than  the  ordinary  forms.  The 
want  of  brick  for  the  arch  and  fireplace  of 
ovens  may  be  supplied  in  the  field  by  two 
gabions  of  semicircular  or  semi-elliptical 
form.  They  are  nlaced  one  above  the 
other  on  the  flat  siae,  and  form  a  cradle. 
The  interior  and  exterior  is  plastered  with 
clay,  which  must  penetrate  the  interstices 
of  the  basket-work.  The  front  and  back 
parts  are  shut  in  the  same  manner,  or  with 
sods.  The  cradle  is  then  covered  with  earth 
to  retain  the  heat ;  and  in  order  that  the 
superincumbent  weight  may  not  cause  it  to 
cive  way,  withes  are  attached  to  the  top  of 
the  basket-work,  passed  vertically  through 
the  embankment,  and  then  fastened  to  tne 
longitudinal  beam  of  a  wooden  horse  strad- 
dled against  the  exterior  curve.  Ovens  may 
also  be  made  of  wood  or  earth.  To  con- 
struct rapidly  an  earthen  oven,  dig  a  slope 
with  a  step,  and  on  its  prolongation  dig  tne 
length  of  the  oven  in  a  trench  separated 
from  the  step  by  a  mass  of  earth,  to  be 
pierced  later  as  the  mouth  of  the  oven. 
Then  dig  laterally  portions  of  an  elliptical 
arch  so  as  to  make  the  arch  a  given  breadth. 
This  work  flnished,  pierce  the  mouth,  and 
cover  the  trench  with  from  three  to  five  sods 
as  arch  stones,  leaving  a  chimnev-place  at 
the  bottom.  Ovens  for  from  100  to  250 
rations  may  be  thus  made.  In  some  Euro- 
pean armies  they  have  very  convenient 
portable  ovens. 

Over.  Above  in  place,  position,  or  au- 
thority:  as,  he  was  placed  in  command  over 
Lord  Monk  ton. 

Overcharge.  An  excessive  charge,  as  of 
a  gun. 

Overcharge.  To  fill  with  too  much  pow- 
der and  ball,  as  a  gun. 

Overcharged  Mine.  A  mine  whose  crater 
is  wider  at  top  than  it  is  deep. 

Overlap.  Is  to  overspread  any  preceding 
object.    In  marching  by  echelon  for  the 


purpose  of  forming  upon  any  given  point, 
but  particularly  in  wLeeling  from  column 
into  line,  troops  may  lose  their  relative  dis- 
tances by  not  taking  ground  enough ;  when 
this  occurs,  the  rear  division,  company,  or 
section,  unavoidablv  crowds  upon  its  pre- 
ceding dhe,  and  is  then  said  to  overlap. 

Overmarch.  To  fatigue  or  wear  out  by 
too  much  marching. 

Overmatch.  To  be  too  powerful  for ;  to 
conquer ;  to  subdue ;  to  suppress  by  superior 
force.  Also,  one  superior  in  power ;  one  able 
to  overcome. 

Overpower.  To  vanquish  by  force;  to 
subdue ;  to  defeat. 

Overrun.  In  a  military  sense,  to  ravage, 
to  lay  waste.  A  country  which  is  harassed 
by  incursions  is  said  to  oe  overrun. 

Overseer.  An  officer  in  the  ordnance  de- 
partment, who  superintends  the  artificers  in 
the  construction  of  works,  etc.  He  is  also 
called  a  superintendent. 

Overshoot.    To  shoot  beyond  the  mark. 

Overslaugh.  To  hinder  or  stop ;  as,  by  an 
overslaugh  or  unexpected  impediment;  as, 
to  overslaugh  a  military  officer,  that  is,  to 
hinder  or  stop  his  promotion  or  employment 
by  the  appointment  of  another  to  his  rank  or 
duties. 

Overthrow.  Total  defeat;  discomfiture; 
rout. 

Overturn.    To  overthrow ;  to  conquer. 

Oviedo.  A  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  55  miles  north- 
northwest  of  Leon.  This  citv  was  twice 
plundered  of  its  ecclesiastical  and  other 
treasures  during  the  war  of  independence, 
first  by  Soult,  and  subsequently  by  Bonnet 

Own,  King's  or  Queen's.  A  term  which 
has  been  attached  to  some  British  regiments 
since  the  revolution  in  1688.  Thus  the  4th 
Foot,  which  landed  with  William  III.,  was 
called  the  4th  King's  Own. 

Owyhee,  or  Hawaii.  An  island  in  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  the  most  eastern,  and 
by  far  the  largest  of  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
It  was  on  this  island  that  the  celebrated 
Capt.  Cook  fell  a  sacrifice  to  a  misunder- 
standing, or  sudden  impulse  of  revenge  on 
the  part  of  the  natives,  on  Sunday,  Febru- 
ary 14, 1779. 

Ox.    See  BiTLLOCK. 

Oxford.  An  ancient  and  famous  city  in 
England,  the  chief  town  of  the  countv  of 
Oxford,  65  miles  west-northwest  from  Lon- 
don. The  townsmen  closed  their  gates 
against  William  the  Conqueror,  who 
stormed  the  town  in  1067,  and  gave  it  to 
one  of  his  followers,  Robert  d'Oyley,  who 
built  a  castle  here  to  overawe  the  disaffected 
Saxons.  The  paction  that  terminated  the 
strife  between  Stephen  and  Henry  II.  was 
drawn  up  at  Oxfora.  During  the  great  civil 
war  of  the  17th  century,  it  was  for  a  while  the 
headquarters  of  the  royalist  forces,  and  was 
conspicuous  for  its  adherence  to  the  cause  of 
Charles  I. 

Oxford   Blues.      See   Hobsk   Guards, 

BOTAL. 
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Pace  (Lat  ptusus).  In  its  modem  ac- 
ceptation, is  the  distance,  when  the  legs  are 
extended  in 'walking,  between  the  heel  of 
one  foot  and  that  of  the  other.  Among  dis- 
ciplined men  the  pace  becomes  one  of  con- 
stant length,  and  as  such  is  of  the  utmost 
value  in  determining  military  movements, 
the  relative  distances  of  corps  and  men  bein^ 
fixed  by  the  number  of  paces  marched,  and 
so  on.  The  pace  varies  in  different  coun- 
tries; in  the  United  States  it  is  28  inches 
direct  step,  and  83  double  step ;  in  Great 
Britain  80  inches  direct  step,  and  83  double 
step.  With  the  Romans  the  pace  had  a  dif- 
ferent signification ;  the  single  extension  of 
the  legs  was  not  with  them  a  pace  (pasmis), 
but  a  step  (ffradua) ;  their  pace  being  the 
interval  between  the  mark  oi  a  heel  and  the 
next  mark  of  the  same  heel,  or  a  double  step. 
This  J  a^e  was  equivalent  to  4.84  English  feet. 

Pack  and  Draught  AnimaU.  All  ani- 
mals which  are  used  as  beasts  of  burden  and 
of  draught,  and  all  artillery  horses  are  con- 
sidered under  this  head.  Taking  the  usual 
effect  of  a  man's  daily  labor  as  unity,  a 
horse  can  carry  a  load  on  a  horizontal  plane 
4.8  to  6.1  times,  and  a  mule,  7.6  times  greater 
than  a  man.  Taking  a  man  with  a  wheel- 
barrow as  unity,  a  norse  in  a  four-wheel 
wagon  can  draw  17.5,  and  in  a  cart,  24.8, 
and  a  mule  in  a  cart,  28.8  times  j^reater  bur- 
den. On  account  of  the  peculiar  build  of 
a  mule  he  is  a  superior  pack-animal  to  the 
horse.  There  are  from  91  to  180  draught 
horses  required  for  a  field-battery ;  for  sie^ 
train  about  1900  (see  Sikge-tbain)  ;  and  8 
for  a  siege-gun.  The  load  allotted  to  a  light 
artillery  horse  is  700  pounds ;  to  a  heavy 
field  artillery  horse,  800  pounds ;  and  to  a 
sie^e  artillery  horse,  1000  pounds,  including 
weight  of  carriages.  It  is  less  than  that 
drawn  by  a  horse  of  commerce,  in  conse- 
quence of  bad  roads,  bad  forage,  rapid  move- 
ments, and  forced  marches.  A  team  of  four 
horses  can  draw,  with  useful  effect,  includ- 
ing the  weight  of  carriage,  2400  pounds ;  six 
horses,  SOW  pounds;  eight  horses,  8600 
pounds;  and  twelve  horses,  4800  pounds. 
It  is  usual  to  estimate  the  weight  of  a  car- 
riage exceeding  1200  pounds  as  nart  of  the 
load.  A  pack-horse  can  carry  250  to  800 
pounds  20  miles  a  day ;  and  a  draught  horse, 
1600  pounds  28  miles  a  day,  weight  of  car- 
riage included.  Usually  a  horse  can  draw 
seven  times  as  much  as  he  can  carry.  An 
ordinary  march  is  about  15  miles  at  2^  miles 
per  hour  for  six  hours;  this  must  depend 
upon  the  condition  of  the  horses,  state  of 
the  roads,  and  various  other  circumstances. 


Horses  starting  fresh,  and  resting  after  their 
work,  may,  on  tolerable  roads,  perform  2 
miles  in  half  an  hour ;  4  miles  in  one  and 
a  half  hours ;  8  in  four,  and  16  in  ten  hours. 
The  daily  allowance  of  water  for  a  horse  is 
four  ^llons.  For  the  daily  ration  of  forage 
supplied  to  animals  in  the  U.  S.  service,  see 
FoRAQE.  An  army  requires  to  be  accom- 
panied by  several  thousand  pack-animals, 
sometimes  horses,  but  preferably  mules ;  and 
in  Asia,  commonly  camels,  or  even  ele- 
phants. In  battle,  the  immediate  reserves 
of  small-arm  ammunition  are  borne  in  the 
rear  of  divisions  by  pack-animals ;  the  heavy 
reserves  being  in  wagons  between  the  army 
and  its  base  of  operations. 

Buffalo. — An  animal  of  the  ox  tribe,  very 
important  and  useful  to  man.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  East  Indies,  where  it  has  long  been 
domesticated,  and  from  which  it  was  carried 
to  Egvpt  and  the  south  of  Europe.  ^  It  was 
introduced  into  Italj  about  the  close  of  the 
6th  century  a.d.,  is  now  very  generally 
used  as  a  beast  of  draught  and  of  burden  in 
that  country,  as  it  is  also  in  India;  it  is 
also  used  in  the  latter  country  by  the  mili- 
tary as  a  beast  of  burden. 

Bullock, — This  beast  is  admirable  for  slow 
draught,  especially  over  rough  roads,  or 
through  forests,  or  other  places  where  there 
are  no  roads  at  all.  Bullocks  stand  fire 
better  than  any  other  animals,  and  used  to 
be  employed  in  India  for  draught  in  field- 
batteries.  They  must  not  be  hurried;  their 
ordinary  pace  is  from  2  to  2}  miles  an  hour. 
If  used  over  hard  roads,  they  require  shoe- 
ing. They  want  but  little  care,  and  thrive 
well  on  poor  food.  They  attain  their  prime 
at  six  years,  age  to  be  known  by  annular 
swelling  on  horns,  allowing  three  years  for 
first  ring,  and  one  for  eacn  of  the  others. 
They  are  used  in  many  parts  of  India  as 
pack-animals,  when  they  carry  a  load  of 
200  pounds. 

Camels. — These  animals  are  used  in  East 
India  from  three  to  sixteen  years  of  age; 
about  7  feet  high  (to  top  of  hump),  about  8 
feet  long  from  nose  to  tail;  pace  about  2 
miles  an  hour,  kept  up  steadily  for  the  long- 
est marches ;  load  for  work  on  service  about 
400  to  450  pounds.  They  thrive  well  upon 
leaves  of  trees,  and  can  go  without  water 
longer  than  any  other  animal.  During  tem- 
porary halts  the  laden  camel  can  kneel  down 
and  rest.  They  are  admirably  adapted  for 
carrying  long  articles,  such  as  scalinc-lad- 
ders,  pontons,  etc.  The  camel  is  at  nome 
in  the  desert  and  works  well  in  the  plains  of 
India;  it  is  unsuited  for  hilly  countries^ 
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After  rain  in  clay  soil,  and  over  rocks  and 
stony  places,  they  split  up  and  are  conse- 
quently useless  there.  They  are  ^ood  for 
fordine  rivers  that  are  deep  hut  not  rapid, 
and  where  the  hottom  of  the  river  is  shift- 
ing sand,  the  passage  of  a  number  of  camels 
over  it  renders  it  hard  and  firm.  The  aver- 
age weight  of  the  camel  is  about  1170  pounds. 

EUphant, — A  gigantic  animal  of  the  order 
Proboseidea,  is  the  largest  and  heaviest  of 
existing  quadrupeds,  and  is  celebrated  for 
sagacity  and  docility.  The  ancient  Cartha- 
ginians and  other  nations  employed  elephants 
in  war,  not  only  as  beasts  of  burden  out  as 
combatants.  These  animals  formed  part  of 
the  army  which  Hannibal  led  across  the 
Alps,  and  they  are  said  to  have  decided  the 
victory  at  the  battle  of  Trebia.  For  a  long 
period  the  elephant  was  as  important  an  arm 
of  war  as  the  artillery  of  modern  nations. 
Seleucus  is  said  to  have  had  more  than  100 
elephants  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus.  The  ele- 
phant is  the  king  of  beasts  of  burden,  be- 
coming fit  for  work  at  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  lasting  well  to  fifty  and  even  sixty  years 
of  age.  The  load  for  steady  work  varies 
fh>m  1680  to  2240  pounds  exclusive  of  the 
pad ;  pace  from  8  to  81  miles  an  hour ;  when 
laden  can  keep  up  well  with  infantry  in  their 
daily  marches ;  full  grown  his  height  is  from 
10  feet  to  1 1  feet ;  is  most  tractable  in  dis- 
position, is  invaluable  during  marches  in 
countries  fiooded  by  rain  for  extricating 
carts,  guns,  and  wagons  that  have  stuck  in 
the  mud.  They  are  now  used  in  India  for 
the  draught  of  guns  in  siege-trains ;  before 
such  guns  are  taken  under  fire  it  is  necessary 
to  have  the  elephants  taken  out  and  replaced 
by  bullocks,  as  the  former  cannot  be  made 
to  stand  fire.  The  average  weight  of  an  ele- 
phant in  India  is  about  6600  pounds.  They 
are  often  used  in  hilly  countries  to  carry 
mountain  guns  on  their  back. 

Lama,  or  Llama, — Is  a  most  usefiil  South 
American  quadruped  of  the  family  Camelidce, 
It  was  in  general  use  as  a  beast  of  burden 
on  the  Peruvian  Andes  at  the  time  of  the 
Spanish  conquest,  and  was  the  only  beast  of 
burden  used  by  the  natives  of  America  be- 
fore the  horse  and  ass  were  introduced  by 
Europeans.  From  the  peculiar  formation 
of  its  feet  it  can  walk  securely  on  slopes  too 
rough  and  steep  for  any  other  animal.  The 
burden  carried  by  the  lama  should  not  ex- 
ceed 125  pounds,  and  its  rate  of  traveling  is 
about  12  to  16  miles  per  day. 

Mule, — This  is  an  excellent  draught  ani- 
mal and  almost  rivals  the  horse  for  general 
military  purposes.  Their  common  load,  in- 
cluding weight  of  pack-saddle,  is  fVom  200 
to  260  pounds ;  height  varies  from  18  to  16 
hands.  They  will  eat  almost  anything,  and 
require  less  carefiil  management  than  the 
horse ;  the  mule  trom  the  male  ass  and  the 
mare  is  the  best ;  their  voices  take  after  the 
sire.  The  real  value  of  the  mule  is  felt  most 
strongly  in  mountainous  countries. 

Packer.  A  man  whose  duty  it  is  to  place 
and  adjust  the  loads  of  pack-animals  and  to 


take  charge  of  them  upon  the  march.  As 
packing  requires  long  training  and  experi- 
ence, packers  are  usually  hired  when  needed. 

Packing.  Is  the  act  of  making  up  and 
adj  usting  the  load  of  a  pack-animal.  It  may 
be  considered  one  of  tne  arts. 

Pack-mule.  Mule  used  for  carrying  a 
pack. 

Pack-aaddles  (Sp.  apareios).  Are  va- 
riously fitted,  accoraing  to  the  objects  to  be 
carried ;  some  for  provisions  or  ammunition ; 
others  for  carrying  wounded  men,  tents,  and, 
in  mountain  warfare,  even  small  cannon. 
The  one  in  general  use  in  the  U.  S.  army 
(called  aparefo)  is  4  feet  9  inches  long  by  2 
feet  wide. 

To  **8et  up"  an  aparejo. — Prepare  straight, 
smooth  sticks,  from  j^  to  1  inch  in  diameter 
(wild-rose  stems  are  the  best,  but  any  tough 
elastic  wood  will  answer),  and  the  coarsest 
grass  that  can  be  obtained.  The  grass  should 
be  cut  green,  free  from  flower-stalks,  and 
dried  slowly  in  the  shade.  Place  the  apar^o 
upside-down ;  take  four  sticks  1  inch  in  dia- 
meter, cut  them  to  fit  tightly,  two  in  the 
width  and  two  in  the  length :  place  one  in 
each  end,  and  one  in  each  side  of  the  com- 
partment. Then  place  sticks  1  to  i  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  cut  to  fit  tightly,  length- 
wise of  the  compartment  at  intervals  of  2 
inches.    Shake  the  gvass  thoroughly,  and 

Slace  layer  after  layer  on  the  sUclu  without 
isplacing  them,  until  the  compartment  is 
as  full  as  it  can  be  stuffed  with  the  hand. 
Great  care  is  necessary  to  insure  an  equal 
distribution  of  the  grass  in  the  compartment. 
The  corners  are  stuffed  as  hard  as  possible, 
a  sharp  stick  being  used  for  the  purpose. 
When  the  aparejo  is  stuffed,  it  should  be  put 
on  the  mule  for  which  it  is  intended,  and 
the  crupper  adjusted. 

An  apar^  cincha  is  canvas,  72  inches  long 
and  20  wide,  folded  so  as  to  bring  the  edges 
in  the  centre  of  the  cincha.  A  semicircle  of 
strong  leather  pierced  with  two  boles  is 
stitched  on  one  end,  and  two  loops  of  strong 
leather  on  the  other. 

The  latigo  strap  is  strong  bridle  leather,  72 
inches  long,  1^  inches  wide  at  one  end  and 
tapering  to  ^  inch  at  the  other.  The  wide 
end  has  holes  punched  in  it.  The  aparejo 
cincha  and  latigo  strap  are  used  to  tighten 
the  aparejo. 

Under  the  aparejo  is  placed  a  saddle- 
blanket,  and  a  corona,,  or  upper  saddle- 
blanket  ;  the  latter  is  made  by  stitching  two 
or  three  folds  of  old  blanket  or  other  woolen 
cloth  together.  It  is  the  same  size  as  the 
saddle-blanket  and  used  over  it. 

The  fuunmer-cloth  is  made  of  matting  or 
canvas,  of  a  size  to  exactly  cover  the  aparejo. 
Two  pieces  of  hard  wood  20  inches  long,  2 
inches  wide,  H  inches  thick,  fiat  on  one  side, 
round  on  the  other,  and  beveled  to  an  edge 
at  the  ends,  are  placed  6  inches  from  the 
ends  of  the  cloth.  They  have  leather  caps 
stitched  over  their  ends.  The  haramer-doth 
is  used  over  the  aparejo  and  under  the  aparejo 
cincha. 
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The  sUng^ope  is  of  bBlf-inoh  rope,  16  feet 
long. 

Tne  Uuh'Tope  is  of  one  and  a  fourth  inch 
hemp  rope,  82  to  86  feet  long;  one  end 
spliced  to  the  cincha  ring,  the  other  end 
served. 

The  cineha  is  strong  canvas,  88  inches  long 
hy  11  inches  wide ;  two  rectangular  pieces  of 
strong  leather  8  inches  long  by  6^  inches 
wide  are  stitched  on  one  end,  one  on  either 
side ;  in  one  of  these  pieces  of  leather  there 
is  a  slit  through  whicn  a  hard- wood  hook  is 
passed  and  firmly  fastened  with  a  leather 
thong.  There  is  a  rinr  8  inches  in  diameter 
securely  stitched  in  Uie  other  end  of  the 
cincha. 

There  is  also  a  pack-cover  made  of  canvas, 
5  feet  square ;  and  a  blind  made  of  leather, 
with  strings  and  loop  of  the  same  material. 
The  aparejo  when  securely  placed  on  the 
pack-animal  is  a  verv  serviceable  pack-sad- 
dle, and  cann»t  readily  be  displaced. 

Pack-train.  A  number  of  loaded  pack- 
animals  with  their  drivers.  Pack-trains  are 
employed  in  mountainous  countries  or  re- 
gions impassable  for  vehicles  to  carry  supplies 
for  armies.  The  mule  is  more  generally  ser* 
viceable  in  this  work  than  the  horse. 

Padua  (anc.  Paiamum,  It.  Padova),  A 
town  of  Italy,  capital  of  the  nrovince  (kT  the 
same  name.  It  is  surroundea  by  walls  and 
ditches,  and  is  fortified  by  bastions.  Pata- 
vium  was  founded  by  the  Trojan  chief  An- 
tenor,  and  according  to  Strabo,  it  could  send 
an  army  of  120,000  men  into  the  field.  The 
Patavians  were  constantly  at  war  with,  and 
successfully  withstood,  the  Cisalpine  Gauls ; 
and  in  801  B.C.  they  also  defeated  Cleonymus 
the  Lacedemonian,  who  had  unexpectedly 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Medoanis  (the 
modern  Brenta),  and  attacked  them.  Pata- 
vium  fell  eventually  under  the  power  of 
Kome,  thoueh  it  seems  to  have  retained  a 
semblance  of  independence.  In  462  its  pros- 
perity came  suddenly  to  an  end,  when  it  was 
taken  and  destroyed  by  Attila ;  and  in  601 
it  was  a^ain  taken  and  burnt  to  the  ground 
by  Agilulf,  king  of  the  Longobaras.  It 
rose,  however,  from  its  ashes,  and  in  the  10th 
century  it  had  already  become,  as  it  has  con- 
tinued, one  of  the  most  important  cities  of 
Upper  Italy.  In  1164  Padua  formed,  with 
Verona,  Vfcenza,  and  Treviso,  a  league  for 
the  protection  of  their  liberties  against  Fred- 
erick I.  (BarbaroBsa) ;  in  1167  it  Joined  the 
great  Lombard  League ;  and  by  the  peace  of 
Constance  in  1188  had  at  length  its  liberties 
acknowledged.  In  1289,  Eccelino  da  Bomano 
made  himself  master  of  it,  and  after  having 
practiced  unheard-of  cruelties,  in  1266  he 
was  driven  out  and  defeated  by  a  crusade 
formed  against  him  by  most  of  the  towns  in 
Upper  Italy.  After  a  period  of  stormy  in- 
dependence, Padua  in  1887  fell  under  the 
sway  of  the  house  of  Carrara,  who  held  it 
till  the  year  1406,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
republic  of  Venice,  with  which,  in  1797,  it 
paissed  into  the  hands  of  Austria,  by  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio.    In  1866  it  was 


ceded  to  Napoleon  III.,  and  by  him  trans- 
ferred to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

Pieones.  A  powerful  Thracian  people, 
who  in  early  times  were  spread  over  a  great 
part  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  Their  coun- 
try was  called  Pieonia.  The  Pseonian  tribes 
on  the  lower  course  of  the  Strymon  were 
subdued  by  the  Persians,  618  B.C. ;  but  the 
tribes  in  the  north  of  the  country  maintained 
their  independence.  They  frequently  in- 
vaded and  plundered  the  territories  of  the 
Macedonian  monarchs ;  but  they  were  event- 
ually subdued  by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  Alter  the  conquest  of 
Macedonia  by  the  Romans,  168,  the  part  of 
Peonia  east  of  the  Axius  formed  the  second, 
and  the  part  of  Pnonia  west  of  the  Axius 
formed  the  third  of  the  four  districts  into 
whieh  Macedonia  was  divided  by  the 
Romans. 

Psatum  (anc  PoMonia,  It.  Pesto).  An- 
ciently a  Greek  city  of  Lucania,  in  tlie  Pi^- 
ent  Neapolitan  province  of  Principato  Cite- 
riore,  on  the  Sinus  PceatanuSy  now  the  Gulf 
of  Salerno.  It  was  founded  by  the  Troeze- 
nians  and  the  Sybarites  some  time  between 
660  and  610  B.C.  It  was  subdued  by  the 
Samnites  of  Lucania,  who  named  it  Psestum, 
and  slowly  declined  in  prosperity  after  it  fell 
into  the  bands  of  the  Romans,  who  estab- 
lished a  colony  here  about  278  B.C.  In  210 
B.C.  it  furnished  ships  to  the  squadron  with 
which  D.  Quintus  repaired  to  the  si^e  of 
Tarentum ;  and  in  the  following  year  it  was 
among  the  eighteen  colonies  which  still  pro- 
fessed readiness  to  ftirnish  supplies  to  the 
Roman  armies.  In  the  10th  century  it  was 
burnt  by  the  Saracens,  and  the  site  is  now 
occupied  by  the  modern  village  of  Pesto. 

Pageant.  In  ancient  military  history,  a 
triumphal  car,  chariot,  or  arch,  variously 
adorned  with  colors,  fla^,  etc.,  carried  about 
in  public  shows,  processions,  etc.  Also  gor- 
geous show  or  spectacle. 

Pagrse  (now  Pcigras,  BagraSj  Bargas),  A 
city  of  Syria,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Mount 
Amanus,  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  called  by 
Ptolemy  the  Syrian  Gutes,  on  the  road  from 
Antioch  to  Alexandria,  the  scene  of  the 
battle  between  Alexander  Balas  and  Deme- 
trius Nicator,  146  B.c. 

Pah.  The  name  of  the  stockaded  in- 
trenchments  of  the  New  Zealanders. 

Pah-Ute  Indiana.  A  tribe  of  aborigines 
of  Shoshone  stock,  who,  to  the  numbir  of 
2000,  reside  on  two  reservations  in  Nevada. 
(See  Ikbiaks  and  theib  Aoenciis.)  They 
are  a  peaceable  race,  but  are  low  down  in 
the  scale  of  civilization. 

Pailler  (Fr, ) .  An  ancient  body  of  French 
militia.  The  soldiers  belonging  to  it  were 
probably  so  called  either  fh>m  the  circum^ 
stance  of  their  wearing  straw  in  their  hel- 
mets, in  order  to  know  one  another  in  ac- 
tion, or  because  they  were  accustomed  to  set 
fire  to  the  habitations  of  their  enemies  with 
bundles  of  straw,  which  they  always  carried 
with  them  for  that  purpose. 

Paladin  (Fr,),    A  name  given  to  thosa 
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ancient  knights  who  were  either  what  the 
French  call  eotntes  dupalais^  **  counts  of  the 
palace,"  or  princes  lineally  descended  from 
Charlemagne  and  other  old  kings. 

Paladin.  A  term  originally  derived  from 
the  counts  Palatine,  or  of  the  palace,  who 
were  the  highest  dignitaries  in  the  Byzan- 
tine court,  and  thence  used  generally  for  a 
lord  or  chieftain,  and  hy  the  Italian  romantic 
poets  for  a  knight-errant. 

Palsesta  (now  PaUua),  A  town  of  Epi- 
rus,  on  the  coast  of  Ohaonia,  and  a  little  south 
of  the  Acroceraunian  Mountains.  Here 
Caesar  landed  his  forces  when  he  crossed 
over  to  Greece  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
Pompey. 

Palestra.  In  Grecian  antiquity,  a  public 
building  where  the  youth  exercised  theiq- 
selves  in  the  military  art,  wrestling,  run- 
ning, etc. 

Palaia  Royal.  A  heterogeneous  nnass  of 
buildings  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rue 
Eichelicu,  in  Paris,  composed  of  a  palace, 
theatres,  public  gardens,  shops,  cafes,  etc. 
The  old  palace  was  built  between  1624  and 
1686  on  the  site  of  the  Hdtel  Rambouillet  by 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  who,  at  his  death,  be- 
queathed it  to  Louis  XIII.  It  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  republican  government, 
and  used  for  the  sittings  of  uie  tribunes 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  palace 
was  sacked  by  the  mob  during  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848. 

Palanka.  A  species  of  permanent  in- 
trenched camp  attached  to  Turkish  frontier 
fortresses,  in  which  the  ramparts  are  revetted 
with  large  beams,  rising  7  or  8  feet  above 
the  earthwork,  so  as  to  form  a  strong  pali- 
sade above. 

Palanquin  (Hind.  pcUki),  A  vehicle  com- 
monly used  in  Hindostan,  China,  Japan,  and 
other  Asiatic  countries  by  travelers.  The 
palanquin  in  use  in  Hindostan  is  a  wooden 
Dox,  aoout  8  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  and  4 
feet  high,  with  wooden  shutters,  which  can 
be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure,  and  con- 
structed like  Venetian  blinds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  admitting  fresh  air,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  they  exclude  the  scorching  rays 
of  the  sun  and  the  heavy  showers  of  rain  so 
common  in  that  country.  At  each  end  of 
the  palanquin,  on  the  outside,  two  iron  rings 
are  fixed,  and  the  hammalsj  or  palanquin- 
bearers,  of  whom  there  are  four,  two  at  each 
end,  support  the  palanquin  by  a  pole  pass- 
ing through  these  rings.  Traveling  in  this 
mode  is  continued  both  by  day  and  night, 
and  the  palanquin  is  accompanied  by  a  train 
of  attendants,  who  carry  the  traveler's  clothes 
and  whatever  articles  he  may  not  immedi- 
ately need.  Similar  modes  of  traveling  have 
been  at  various  times  in  use  in  Western  Eu- 
rope, but  only  for  short  distances.  The  Ro- 
man leetica  ("  litter  "),  the  French  chaise  d 
porteursj  and  the  English  sedan-chair  were 
the  forms  of  vehicles  most  in  use,  and  the 
two  latter  were  in  general  use  in  towns  till 
they  were  supersedea  by  coaches,  etc  The 
Roman  litter  was  one  of  the  criteria  of  its 


owner's  wealth,  the  rich  man  generally  ex- 
hibiting the  prosperous  condition  of  his  af- 
fairs by  the  multitude  of  the  bearers  and 
other  attendants  accompanying  him. 

Palatinate,  The  (Ger.  Pf<UB),  A  name 
applied  to  two  German  states,  which  were 
united  previously  to  the  year  1620.  They 
were  distinguished  as  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Palatinate.  The  Upper  now  forms  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Lower  a 
part  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  situated  on  both 
sides  of  the  Rhine,  between  Worms  and 
Carlsruhe.  By  the  peace  of  Lun^ville  ( 1801 ) , 
the  Duke  Maximilian  of  Zweibrucken  was 
compelled  to  cede  a  portion  of  the  Rhenish 
Palatinate  to  France,  a  part  to  Baden,  a 
part  to  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  a  part  to  Nas- 
sau. Treaties  of  Paris  of  1814  and  1815  re- 
assigned the  Palatinate  lands  beyond  the 
Rhine  to  Germany,  Bavaria  receiving  the 
largest  share,  and  the  remainder  being  di- 
vided between  Hesse-Darmstadt  and  Prus- 
sia. 

Palatine.  A  town  of  Montgomery  Co., 
N.  T.,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk 
River.  Near  here,  at  Stone  Arabia,  an  en- 
gagement took  place  October  18,  1780,  be- 
tween the  Tories  under  Johnson  and  the 
Continental  militia  under  Col.  John  Brown, 
in  which  the  latter  were  defeated  and  their 
leader  slain. 

Pale.  In  heraldry,  one  of  the  figures 
known  as  ordinaries,  consisting  of  a  oori- 
zontal  band  in  the  middle  of  the  shield,  of 
which  it  is  said  to  occupy  one-third.  Sev« 
eral  charges  of  any  kina  are  said  to  be  **  in 
pale"  when  they  stand  over  each  other  hori* 
zontally,  as  do  the  three  lions  of  England. 
A  shieiil  divided  through  the  middle  by  a 
horizontal  line  is  said  to  be  **  parted  per 
pale."  The  pallet  is  the  diminutive  of  the 
pale,  and  is  most  generally  not  borne  singly. 
Three  pallets  gules  were  the  arms  of  £iy- 
mond,  count  of  Provence.  When  the  field 
is  divided  into  an  even  number  of  parts  by 
perpendicular  lines,  it  is  called  "paly  of" 
so  many  pieces.  When  divided  by  lines  per^ 
pendioular  and  bendways  crossing,  it  is  called 
"  paly  bendy."  An  endorse  is  a  further  di- 
minutive of  the  pallet,  and  a  pale  placed  be- 
tween two  endorses  is  said  to  oe  endorsed. 

Pale.  In  Irish  history,  means  that  por- 
tion of  the  kingdom  over  which  the  English 
rule  and  English  law  were  acknowledged. 
There  is  so  much  vagueness  in  the  meaning 
of  the  term,  that  a  few  words  of  explanation 
appear  necessary.  The  vagueness  arises  from 
the  ^reat  fluctuations  which  the  English  au- 
thority underwent  in  Ireland  at  various 
period,  and  from  the  consequent  fluctuation 
of  the  actual  territorial  limits  of  the  Pale. 
The  designation  dates  from  the  reign  of  John, 
who  distributed  the  portion  of  Ireland  then 
nominally  subject  to  England  into  twelve 
counties  palatine,  Dublin,  Meath,  Kildare, 
Louth,  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  Wexford,  Water- 
ford,  Cork,  Kerry,  Tipperary,  and  Lim- 
erick. To  this  entire  district,  in  a  general 
way,  was  afterwards  given  the  designation 
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of  the  Pale.  But  as  it  may  be  said  that  the 
term  is  commonly  applied  by  the  writers  of 
each  a^  to  the  actual  English  territory  of 
the  period)  and  as  this  varied  much,  care 
must  be  taken  to  allude  to  the  age  of  which 
the  name  Pale  is  used.  Thus  at  the  close  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  English  law 
extended  only  to  the  four  counties  of  Dub- 
lin, Carlow,  Meath,  and  Louth.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.,  the  limits  were  still 
further  restricted.  In  a  general  way,  how- 
ever, the  Pale  may  bo  considered  as  com- 
prising the  counties  of  Dublin,  Meath,  Car- 
iow,  Kilkenny,  and  Louth.  This,  although 
not  quite  exact,  will  be  sufficient  for  most 
purposes. 

Paleagas.    See  Poltoabs. 

Palembang.  A  Dutch  province  in  the 
island  of  Sumatra,  comprehending  the  for- 
mer kingdom  of  that  name.  In  1811  the 
Dutch  had  merely  a  commercial  factory  at 
Palembang,  when  the  sultan  b^gan  hostili- 
ties against  them;  and  in  order  to  insure 
their  entire  destruction,  under  pretense  of 
conveying  them  safely  to  Batavia.  sunk 
during  the  nieht  the  ships  in  which  they 
had  embarked  by  means  of  holes  previously 
made.  The  Dutch  regained  Palembang  in 
1816.  The  Dutch  factory  was  cannonaded 
by  the  sultan's  forces  in  1818,  and  the  coun- 
try remained  in  rebellion  until  1821,  when 
it  was  entirelv  conquered  bv  the  Dutch. 
The  sultan  still  retains  his  title,  but  the  su- 
preme power  is  exercised  by  a  Dutch  regent, 
who  resides  at  Palembang,  the  capital. 

Palermo  (anc.  Panormtia),  A  fortified 
city  of  Sicily,  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
the  island.  Palermo  is  of  Phoenician  origin , 
and  is  first  brought  into  notice  in  480  B.C., 
when  the  Carthaginians  under  Hamilcar 
made  it  their  headquarters  a^inst  Himera. 
How  it  came  into  their  hands  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing ;  but  it  continued  for  a 
long  time  to  be  their  principal  naval  station, 
and  the  capital  of  their  possessions  in  Sicily. 
With  the  exception  of  a  short  time,  about 
276  B.O.,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Greeks, 
it  continued  to  be  the  headquarters  of  the 
Carthaginians,  until  it  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  during  the  first  Punic  war  f  264  B.C. ). 
When  Sicily  was  conquered  by  tne  Goths, 
Palermo,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  island, 
fell  into  their  hands ;  but  it  was  recovered 
by  Belisarius,  and  the  Bvzantine  empire  re- 
tained possession  of  it  till  856  a.d.,  when  it 
was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  and  made  the 
capital  of  their  Sicilian  possessions.  The 
Yandals  and  afterwards  tne  Arabs  made  it 
the  capital  of  the  island,  and  after  the  Nor- 
man conquest  it  continued  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  kin^  of  Sicily.  It  still  remained  the 
royal  residence  under  the  Aragonese  kings ; 
but  the  court  was  removed  (1269)  after  Sicily 
became  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
In  1860  the  inhabitants  fiocked  to  the  stand- 
ard of  Garibaldi,  and  in  the  same  year  the 
city  was  annexed  to  the  new  kingdom  of 
Italy. 

Palestine,  or  Holy  Land.    A  country  of 


Asia,  lying  along  the  east  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  and  occupying  the  southwest- 
ern part  of  Syria,  which  is  included  within 
the  limits  of  the  Turkish  empire.  It  now 
forms  the  modern  pashalic  of  Beirut  or  Bey- 
rout,  and  part  of  tne  pashalic  of  Damascus. 
This  is  the  country  in  which  the  principal 
events  recorded  in  Scripture  took  place. 
When  it  was  conquered  by  the  Israelites, 
Joshua  divided  this  and  a  portion  of  the 
country  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan  among  the 
twelve  tribes.  It  was  conquered,  however, 
by  the  kinj^  of  Assyria,  who  carried  captive, 
first  Israel  and  then  Judah,  into  the  eastern 
provinces  of  their  empire.  After  the  con- 
quest of  Babylon  by  C^rus,  the  Jews  were 
allowed  to  return  to  their  country,  to  rebuild 
their  temple,  and  re-establish  their  ecclesias- 
tical constitution.  Judaea  thus  continued  a 
province  of  Persia  until  Asia  was  invaded 
oy  Alexander  the  Great,  to  whom  it  sub- 
mitted without  resistance.  The  Jews  were 
again  exposed  to  oppression  fW>m  some  of  the 
Ptolemies,  who  attempted  to  enforce  the 
adoption  of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
Greeks  on  the  Jewish  people.  The  Jews, 
however,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Macca- 
bees, offered  a  most  determined  resistance  to 
the  Egyptian  monarch  who  sought  to  deprive 
them  of  the  exercise  of  their  own  religion, 
and  Judna  once  more  became  an  independent 
country.  It  subseauently  fell  under  the  do- 
minion of  Home,  which  established  the  Her- 
ods  as  tributary  kings.  It  was  at  this  crisis 
that  Judsea  became  the  theatre  of  those  ereat 
events  which  form  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  faith.  The  Jews,  however,  hav- 
ing repeatedly  rebelled  against  the  authority 
of  the  Bomans,  Titus  entered  Judiea  with  a 
large  force  in  70,  and  after  a  long  si^e, 
during  which  the  Jews  endured  terrible 
hardships  and  privations,  he  took  Jerusalem, 
and  razed  it  to  the  ground.  The  temple 
which  had  been  twice  rebuilt,  after  having 
been  burnt  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  plun- 
dered by  Antiochus,  was  again  destroyed. 
More  than  1,100,000  Jews  perished  in  the 
siege  and  destruction  of  the  city,  and  about 
sixty-five  vears  after  the  Jewish  people  were 
banished  from  Judsea  by  a  decree  of  the  em- 
peror Hadrian.  The  country  continued  to 
form  a  part  of  the  Bonuin  empire  until  it 
was  divided  into  the  Eastern  and  Western 
empires,  when  Palestine  became  a  province 
of  the  former.  Although  it  was  frequently 
invaded  by  the  Parthians,  Persians,  and 
Saracens,  it  was  held  by  the  emperors  of 
Constantinople  until  it  was  wrested  from 
them  bv  the  last-named  people  in  688.  It 
then  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  Mohammed- 
ans, in  whose  power  the  land  remained  until 
1099,  when  the  Holy  Land  was  recovered  by 
the  Crusaders,  ana  erected  into  a  Latin 
kingdom  under  Godfrey  de  Bouillon.  This 
kingdom  lasted  till  1187,  when  it  was  con- 
quered by  Saladin,  on  the  decline  of  whose 
kingdom  it  passed  through  various  hands, 
till,  in  1617,  it  was  finally  swallowed  up  in 
the  Turkish  empire. 
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Palestiina  (anc.  Prmutte),  An  episcopid 
city  of  the  present  kingdom  of  Italy,  built 
upon  the  site  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  as 
well  as  powerful  cities  of  Latium.  We  first 
hear  of  PrsBneste  as  member  of  the  Latin 
League ;  but  in  499  B.C.  it  quitted  the  con- 
federacy and  joined  the  cause  of  the  Romans. 
In  880  B.C.  the  Pnenestines,  having  rejoined 
their  ancient  allies,  waged  war  against 
Rome;  but  were  completely  routed  on  the 
Allia  by  T.  Quintus  Cincinnatus,  and  beaten 
back  to  their  own  gates.  They  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  famous  Latin  war,  840 'b.c. 
Having  given  shelter  to  the  younger  Marius 
in  the  year  82  B.C.,  this  city  was  Sieged  by 
the  forces  of  Sulla,  and  on  its  being  taken, 
all  the  inhabitants  wore  put  to  the  sword 
A  military  colony  was  tnen  established  in 
their  place,  and  soon  the  city  b^an  to 
fiourisn  anew.  The  town  became  the  strong- 
hold of  the  family  of  Oolonna  in  the  Middle 
Ages ;  but  was  given  to  the  Barberini  family 
by  Urban  Vllf. 

Paleetro.  A  village  of  Piedmont,  12 
miles  southwest  fW>m  r^ovara.  It  is  famous 
as  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the  Sardini- 
ans and  Austrians  in  May,  1859.  On  May 
80  the  Piedmontese  drove  tne  Austrians  from 
this  village,  and  on  May  81  defended  it  with 
great  bravery  against  an  Austrian  attack. 
The  Piedmontese  in  the  battle  of  May  81 
were  assisted  by  8000  French  Zouaves,  and 
on  that  occasion  the  Austrians  lost  2100  men 
killed  and  wounded,  960  prisoners,  and  6 
pieces  of  cannon.  On  July  1  the  allies  en- 
tered Novara. 

Palgaut.  A  city  of  India,  in  the  south  of 
Hindostan,  captured  by  the  British  in  1790. 

Palisade.  To  surround,  inclose,  or  fortifj 
with  stakes  or  posts. 

Palisades.  Are  strong  palings  6  or  7 
inches  broad  on  each  side,  having  about  one 
foot  of  their  summits  sharpened  in  a  pyra- 
midal form.  They  are  frequently  placed  at 
the  foot  of  slopes  as  an  obstacle  to  the  enemy. 
A  large  beam  or  lintel,  sunk  about  2  or  8 
feet,  is  often  used  to  unite  them  more  firmly. 
Their  tops  should  be  a  foot  above  the  crest 
of  the  parapet  behind  which  they  stand, 
and  in  field  fortifications  they  form  a  very 
good  obstruction,  if  protected  fh>m  artillery. 
An  expeditious  mode  of  planting  them  is  to 
sink  a  small  ditch,  about  2  feet  6  inches  deep 
and  the  same  breadth,  and  to  nail  the  ends 
of  the  palisades  to  a  piece  of  timber,  or  the 
trunk  of  a  tree  laid  on  the  bottom  of  it,  and 
then  fill  in  the  earth,  and  ram  it  well.  The 
palisades  should  be  9  or  10  feet  long,  so  that 
when  finished,  the  ends  shall  be  at  least  7 
feet  above  the  ground.  They  may  be  made 
out  of  the  stems  of  young  trees  of  6  or  8 
inches  diameter;  but  stout  rails,  gates  with 
the  ends  knocked  ofi^,  planks  split  in  half, 
cart-shafts,  ladders,  and  a  variety  of  such 
things  will  come  into  play,  where  more 
regular  palisades  are  not  to  be  had.  If  the 
materials  are  weak,  a  cross-piece  must  be 
nailed  to  them  near  the  top,  to  prevent  their 
being  broken  down,  and  they  must  not  be 


placed  so  close  together   as   to  cover   an 
enemv. 
Pauiser   Qun.      See   Orbhakcs,  Coh- 

8TRUCTI0H  OF. 

Palmyra.  The  name  given  b^  the  Greeks 
to  an  ancient  city  of  Upper  Syria.  It  occu- 
pied a  fertile  oasis,  140  miles  east-northeast 
from  Damascus.  Palmyra  was,  in  the  time 
of  Solomon,  a  bulwark  of  the  Hebrew  king- 
dom against  the  wandering  hordes  of  Bed- 
ouins. After  the  fall  of  Seieucia,  it  became 
a  great  commercial  centre,  and  greatly  in- 
creased both  in  wealth  and  magnificence 
after  the  time  of  Trajan,  who  subjected  the 
whole  country  to  the  Roman  empire.  In 
the  8d  century,  Odonathus,  a  Syrian,  founded 
here  an  empire,  which,  after  his  murder, 
rose  to  great  prosperity  under  his  wife, 
Zenobia,  and  included  both  Syria  and  Meso- 
potamia ;  but  this  was  not  of  long  duration, 
for  the  Roman  emperor  Aurelian  conquered 
it  in  the  year  275,  and  the  city  was  soon 
after  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  reven^ 
for  the  slaughter  of  a  Roman  garrison.  It 
never  recovered  from  this  blow,  although 
Justinian  fortified  it  anew.  The  Saracens 
destroyed  it  in  774,  and  in  1400  it  was  plun- 
dered by  Tamerlane.  A  village  called  Ted- 
mor,  inhabited  by  a  few  Arab  families,  now 
occupies  its  site. 

Palo  Alto.  A  noted  battle-field,  situ- 
ated near  the  southern  extremity  of  Texas, 
between  Point  Isabel  and  Matamoras,  about 
9  miles  northeast  of  the  latter.  Here,  on 
May  8,  1846,  the  Americans,  numbering 
2111,  under  Gen.  Taylor,  defeated  eOOO 
Mexicans,  commanded  by  Gen.  Arista.  The 
loss  of  the  former  was  82  killed  (among 
whom  was  the  brave  Maj.  Rinegold),  and  47 
wounded ;  that  of  the  latter,  ^  killed. 

Paludamentum.  Was  a  garment  worn 
by  the  Romans,  and  differing  little,  if  at  all, 
from  the  chlamys.  It  was  worn  by  the  ofil- 
cers  and  principal  men  in  time  of  war, 
who  were  tnerefore  called  paUidail,  and  this 
distinguished  them  fh>m  the  common  sol- 
diers, who,  because  they  wore  the  ao^um, 
were  called  the  aagati.  The  jMlMdamentwn^ 
which  was  generally  white  or  red,  came 
down  to  the  knees,  or  lower,  was  open  in 
front,  hung  loosely  over  the  shoulders,  and 
was  fastened  across  the  chest  by  a  clasp. 

Paly.  In  heraldry,  divided  into  four  or 
more  equal  parts  by  perpendicular  lines,  and 
of  two  different  tinctures  disposed  alter- 
nately. 

Pamphylia.  An  ancient  district  on  the 
south  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  with  Oilicia  on 
the  east  and  Lycia  on  the  west  It  was 
originally  bounded  on  the  inland  or  north- 
em  side  by  Mount  Taurus,  but  was  after- 
wards enlarge,  so  as  to  reach  the  confines 
of  Phrygia.  The  inhabitants — a  mixed 
race  of  aborigines,  Cilidans  and  Greek  col- 
onists— spoke  a  language  the  basis  of  which 
was  probably  Greek,  but  which  was  disfig- 
ured and  corrupted  by  the  infiision  of  bar- 
baric elements.  Along  with  Phrygia  and 
Lycia,  it  fell  to  the  share  of  Antigonui  on 
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the  partition  of  the  Macedonian  empire.  It 
afterwards  passed  successively  into  the  hands 
of  the  Greco-Syrian  princes,  the  kings  of 
Pergamus,  and  the  Romans. 

Pamplona,  or  Pampeluna.  A  fortified 
town  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Navarre,  on  the  Aiva,  89  miles  southeast 
from  St.  Sebastian.  Pamplona  was  called 
by  the  ancients  Pompeiopotis,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  having  been  rebuilt  by  the 
sons  of  Pompey  in  68  b.o.  It  was  taken  by 
Eurie  the  Goth  in  406,  by  the  Pranks  under 
Childebert  in  642,  and  again  under  Charle- 
magne in  778,  who  dismantled  it.  It  was 
su  wequently  for  a  time  in  possession  of  the 
Ifoors,  who  corrupted  the  name  Pompei- 
opolis  into  Bambilonah,  whence  the  moaem 
Pamplona.  In  the  11th  century  the  three 
districts  of  the  town  were  separately  forti- 
fied. The  continual  intestine  contests  of 
these  three  fortresses  caused  Carlos  III.,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  to  de- 
stroy the  interior  walls  and  strengthen  the 
common  bulwarks ;  he  also  erected  a  cita- 
del, in  the  defense  of  which,  against  Andr6  de 
Foix,  in  1621,  St.  Ignacio  was  wounded.  It 
was  taken  by  a  stratagem  by  the  Prench 
under  D'Armagnac,  and  remained  in  their 
power  until  recaptured  after  a  blockade  by 
Wellington  in  1818.  In  the  civil  war  that 
followed  the  death  of  Ferdinand  YII.,  Pam- 
plona was  the  strong  place  of  the  liberals. 
The  oitadel  was  seiz^  and  held  for  a  short 
time  by  O'Donnell  in  September,  1841. 

Pan.  That  part  of  the  lock  of  a  musket, 
pistol,  etc.,  which  holds  the  priming  powder, 
the  necessity  of  which  is  supersede  by  the 
use  of  percussion-caps. 

Pan.  The  distance  which  is  comprised 
between  the  angle  of  the  epaul  and  the 
flanked  angle  in  a  fortification. 

Pan.  A  name  well  known  among  the 
shepherds  of  antiquity,  and  frequently  used 
by  modem  writers  in  their  rural  fictions. 
In  military  history  it  signifies  a  man  who 
was  lieutenant-general  to  Bacchus  and  his 
Indian  expedition.  He  is  recorded  to  have 
been  the  first  author  of  a  eeneral  shout, 
which  the  Grecians  practiced  in  the  begin- 
ning of  their  onsets  in  battle. 

Pan  Coup6.  The  short  length  of  parapet 
by  which  the  salient  angle  of  a  work  is 
sometimes  cut  off. 

Panache  (Fr.),  A  plume  worn  upon  the 
crest  of  an  ancient  helmet ;  military  plume 
or  feather. 

Pancarte  {Fr.),  An  ancient  exercise  or 
tournament,  which  was  performed  in  the 
Koman  amphitheatre,  when  strong  athletic 
men  were  opposed  to  all  sorts  of  enraged 
animals. 

Pandoor.    See  Pandour. 

Pandosia  (now  Castel  Franco),  A  town 
in  Bruttium  (which  see)  near  the  frontiers 
of  Lucania.  Lsevinus,  the  Boman  consul, 
was  defeated  at  Pandosia  by  Pyrrhus,  king 
of  JSpirus,  280  B.C. 

Pandour  {from  Panduvy  a  mountainous 
district  of  Hungary).    The  name  has  been 


applied  to  that  portion  of  the"ii||rht-airmed 
infantry  in  the  Austrian  service  which  is 
raised  in  the  Slavonian  districts  on  the 
Turkish  frontier.  The  Pandours  originally 
fought  under  the  orders  of  their  own  proper 
chief,  who  was  called  HarQn-Basha,  and 
rendered  essential  service  to  the  Austrians 
during  the  Spanish  War  of  Succession,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Seven  Years'  War.  They 
originally  fought  after  the  fashion  of  the 
**free  lances,"  and  were  a  terror  to  the 
enemy,  whom  they  annoyed  incessantly. 
Their  appearance  was  exceedingly  pictur- 
esque, being  somewhat  oriental  in  character, 
and  their  arms  consisted  of  a  musket,  pistol, 
a  Hungarian  sabre^  and  two  Turkish  pon- 
iards. Their  habits  of  brigandage  and 
cruelty  rendered  them,  however,  as  much  a 
terror  to  the  people  they  defended  as  to  the 
enemy.  Since  1760  they  have  been  grad- 
ually put  under  a  stricter  discipline,  and  are 
now  incorporated  with  the  Austrian  frontier 
r^ments. 

Panic.  A  sudden  fright;  especially,  a 
sudden  fright  without  real  cause,  or  terror 
inspired  by  a  trifiing  cause,  or  misapprehen- 
sion of  danger ;  as,  the  troops  were  seized 
with  a  panic ;  they  fied  in  a  panic.  These 
terrors  are  attributed  to  Pan,  as  some  say, 
because  when  Osiris  was  bound  by  Typho, 
Pan  and  the  satyrs  appearing,  cast  him  into 
a  fright ;  or  because  ne  frightened  all  the 
giants  that  waged  war  against  Jupiter ;  or, 
as  others  say,  that  when  Pan  was  Bacchus 's 
lieutenant-general  in  his  Indian  expedition, 
being  encompassed  in  a  valley  by  an  army 
of  enemies  far  superior  to  them  in  number, 
he  advised  the  god  to  order  his  men  to  give 
a  general  shout,  which  so  surprised  the 
enemy  that  they  immediately  fied  from  their 
camp.  And  hence  it  came  to  pass  that  all 
sudden  fears  impressed  upon  men's  spirits 
without  any  just  reason  were,  by  the 
Greeks  and  Komans,  called  panic  terrors. 

Panic-stricken.  Struck  with  a  panic  or 
sudden  fear;  as,  the  troops  were  panic- 
stricken. 

Paniput,  or  Paneeput.  A  town  of  Brit- 
ish India,  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name  in  the  territorial  division  of  Delhi, 
Northwest  Provinces,  78  miles  north  of 
Delhi,  and  966  miles  northwest  of  Calcutta. 
The  neighborhood  of  Paniput,  lyins  in  the 
great  military  highway  between  Eastern 
India  and  Afghanistan,  has  been  at  various 
times  the  field  of  f^reat  battles.  The  Jirgt 
great  battle  of  Paniput  was  fought  in  1626, 
and  gained  by  Mirza  Baber,  the  ex-ruler  of 
Ferghana,  at  the  head  of  12,000  Mongols, 
over  Ibrahim,  the  emperor  of  Delhi,  whose 
un warlike  array  numbered  100,000  men, 
with  1000  elephants.  This  victory  seated 
Baber  on  the  tnrone  of  Hindostan  as  the  first 
of  the  <<  Great  Mogul"  dynasty.  The  second 

Seat  battle  was  fought  in  1666  by  the 
ongols  under  Akbar,  grandson  of  Baber, 
and  third  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  against 
Hemu,  an  Indian  prince,  who  had  usurped 
the  throne  of  Delhi.    Hemu's  army  was  de- 
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feated  with  great  slaughter,  and  himself 
slain.  The  third  battle  was  fought  on  Jan- 
uary 14,  1761,  between  Ahmed  Abdalli, 
ruler  of  Afghanistan,  and  the  till  then  in- 
vincible Mahrattas.  The  Jats,  who  had 
been  forced  to  join  the  Mahrattas,  deserted 
to  the  Afghans  at  a  time  when  victory 
seemed  to  m  declaring  for  the  former ;  and 
this  act  of  treachery,  together  with  the  loss 
of  their  leaders,  threw  the  Mahrattas  into 
confusion,  and  in  spite  of  their  most  resolute 
valor  they  suffered  a  total  defeat.  They 
left  50,000  slain  on  the  field  of  battle,  in- 
cluding all  their  leaders  except  Holkar,  and 
80,000  men  were  killed  in  the  pursuit,  which 
was  continued  for  four  days.  It  was  at  Kur- 
naul,  a  town  a  little  to  the  north  of  Paniput, 
that  Nadir  Shah  of  Persia,  in  1789,  won  the 
celebrated  battle  over  the  Mofi:ul  emperor, 
which  placed  Northwestern  India  at  his  feet. 
PanneU.  Are  the  carriages  upon  which 
mortars  and  their  beds  are  conveyed  upon  a 
march. 

Pannier.  A  shield  of  basket-work  for- 
merly used  by  archers,  who  set  them  up  in 
their  front.  Also  a  basket,  usuallv  slung  in 
pairs  over  the  back  of  a  beast  of  burden  to 
carry  a  load.  The  term  is  also  applied  to 
leather  bags  to  be  used  in  the  same  way,  and 
especially  to  cases  for  carrying  medicines. 

Pannonia.  A  province  of  the  ancient 
Roman  empire,  bounded  on  the  north  and 
east  by  the  Danube,  on  the  west  by  the 
mountains  of  Noricum,  and  on  the  south 
reaching  a  little  way  across  the  Save ;  und 
thus  including  part  of  modern  Hungary, 
Slavonia,  parts  of  Bosnia,  of  Croatia,  and 
of  Carniola,  Styria,  and  Lower  Austria. 
The  Pannonians  (Pannonii)  were  a  brave, 
warlike  people.  They  maintained  their  in- 
dependence of  Rome  till  Augustus,  after  his 
conquest  of  the  Illyrians  (85  B.C.),  turned 
his  arms  against  them ;  they  were  shortly 
afterwards  subdued  by  his  general  Vibius. 
In  7,  the  Pannonians  joined  the  Dalmatians 
and  the  other  lUyriau  tribes  in  their  revolt 
from  Rome,  and  were  with  difficulty  con- 
quered by  Tiberius,  after  a  desperate  strug- 
gle, which  lasted  three  years  (7-9).  The 
dangerous  mutiny  (14)  of  the  Roman  troops 
which  were  garrisoned  in  Pannonia  was 
with  difficulty  quelled  by  Drusus.  Fifteen 
legions  had  to  be  assembled  against  the  Pan- 
nonians, who  mustered  200,000  warriors. 
Great  numbers  of  the  Pannonian  youth  were 
drafted  into  the  Roman  legions,  and  proved, 
when  disciplined,  among  the  bravest  and 
most  effective  soldiers  in  the  imperial  army. 
Pannonia  was  subsequently  divided  into 
Upper  and  Lower  Pannonia.  Upper  Pan- 
nonia was  the  scene  of  the  Marcomannic 
war  in  the  2d  century.  In  the  5th  century 
it  was  transferred  from  the  Western  to  the 
Eastern  empire,  and  afterwards  given  up  to 
the  Huns.  After  Attila's  death,  in  458,  the 
Ostrogoths  obtained  possession  of  it.  The 
Longobards  under  Alt>oin  made  themselves 
masters  of  it  in  527,  and  relinquished  it  to 
the  Avari  upon  commencing  tneir  expedi- 


tion to  Italy.    The  Magyars,  or  Hungarians, 
took  it  in  the  end  of  the  9th  century. 

Panoncemu  {Fr.).  An  ancient  name  for 
an  ensign  or  banner. 
Panoply.  Complete  armor,  or  harness. 
Papagoa.  A  tribe  of  Indians  closely  al- 
lied to  the  Pimas,  who  reside  on  a  reserva- 
tion on  the  Santa  Cruz  River,  in  Arizona. 
They  were  converted  to  Christianity  by 
Spanish  missionaries  at  an  early  date,  and 
are  a  peaceable  and  industrious  race. 

Papal  States,  or  States  of  the  Church. 
A  territory,  or  rather  group  of  states  in 
Central  Italy,  formerly  united  into  one  sov- 
ereignty, with  the  pope  for  its  head.  The 
Papal  States  were  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Po,  on  the  south  by  Naples,  on  the  east 
by  the  Gulf  of  Venice  and  Naples,  and  on 
the  west  by  Modena,  Tuscany,  and  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Sea.  Detached  portions,  as  Bene- 
vento  and  Pontecorvo,  lay  within  the  Nea- 
politan territory.  About  720,  Gregory  III. 
naving  quarreled  with  the  emperor  Leo  the 
Isaurian,  declared  the  independence  of 
Rome.  In  726,  Pepin  le  Bref  compelled  the 
Lombard  king  to  hand  over  Ravenna,  Ri- 
mini, Pesaro,  Pano,  Cesena,  Urbino,  Forli, 
Comacchio,  and  fifteen  other  towns  to  the 
pope,  who  now  assumed  the  state  of  a  tem- 
poral sovereign.  Pepin's  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  son  Charlemagne.  In  the  11th 
century,  the  Normans  greatly  aided  to  in- 
crease the  papal  temporal  authority,  and  in 
1058  the  ducny  of  Benevento  was  annexed. 
In  1278  the  emperor  Rodolf  I.  confirmed  the 
popes  in  the  acquisitions  thus  obtained,  de- 
fined the  boundaries  of  the  Papal  States,  and 
absolved  their  inhabitants  from  their  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  empire.  Sixtus  lY.  in 
the  end  of  the  15th  century  annexed  the 
Romagna  to  his  dominions.  By  the  victory 
of  the  French  at  Marignan  (1515),  the  very 
existence  of  the  papal  power  was  threatened. 
In  1598  the  possessions  of  the  house  of  £ste, 
viz. :  Perrara,  Comacchio,  and  a  part  of  the 
Romagna,  were  seized  by  Pope  Clement 
y III. :  and  the  Papal  States  received  their 
final  additions  in  Uroino  (1628),  Ronciglione, 
and  the  duchy  of  Castro  (1650).  The  Ro- 
magna was  seized  by  Napoleon  in  1797,  and 
incorporated  in  the  Cisalpine  Republic ;  and 
in  the  following  year  Rome  was  taken  by  the 
French,  and  the  Papal  States  erected  into 
the  Roman  Republic.  Pius  VII.,  in  1800, 
obtained  possession  of  his  states,  but  they 
were  almost  immediately  retaken  by  the 
French.  In  1814,  the  pope  returned  to  his 
dominions,  and  was  formally  reinstated  by 
the  treaty  of  Vienna.  In  1880,  the  people 
of  Ancona  and  Boloena  rose  in  rebellion; 
they  were  put  down  by  the  aid  of  an  Aus- 
trian army.  The  Boloenese  a^in  rebelled ; 
and  this  revolt  supplied  Austria  with  a  pre- 
text for  occupying  the  northern  Legations, 
and  the  Frencn  at  the  same  time  garrisoned 
Ancona.  Occasional  risings  took  place  from 
time  to  time  up  to  1846.  £i  1848,  the  people 
rose,  and  Pius  IX.  fied  to  Gaeta,  whilst 
Rome  was  proclaimed  a  republic.    He  was 
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restored  and  his  subjects  reduced  to  submis- 
sion by  the  arms  of  France,  Austria,  Na- 
ples, and  Spain.  The  Austrians  held  the 
liCgations  in  subjection  to  the  pope's  au- 
thority till  1859 ;  the  French  occupied  Rome 
in  his  behalf  till  1870.  In  July,  1859,  the 
four  northern  Legations  (the  Romagna) 
taking  advantage  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Austrian  troops,  threw  off  the  papal  au- 
thority, and  proclaimed  their  annexation  to 
Sardinia,  which  was  formally  acknowledged 
by  Victor  Emmanuel  in  March,  1860.  The 
pope  now  raised  a  large  body  of  troops,  ap- 
pointing Lamoricidre,  an  eminent  French 
general,  to  command  them,  for  the  purpose 
of  resisting  any  further  encroachments  on 
his  dominions ;  but  the  news  of  Gktribaldi's 
success  in  Sicily  and  Naples  produced  re- 
volt in  the  ligation  of  Uroino  and  in 
the  Marches,  the  people  proclaiming  Vic- 
tor Emmanuel.  The  Sardinians  accordingly 
marched  into  the  Papal  States,  defeated 
Lamoricidre,  who  retirea  into  Ancona,  where 
he  was  compelled  to  surrender  with  his  whole 
arm^.  The  revolted  provinces  of  Umbria, 
Urbino,  and  the  Marches,  and  part  of  Fro- 
sinone  were  annexed  to  Sardinia.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1870,  the  remaining  states  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  Italian  troops,  and  the  pope 
was  removed  from  temporal  power.  On  Oc- 
tober 2,  1870,  the  people  pronounced  their 
annexation  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  with 
whith  the  territory  of  the«  States  of  the 
Church  was  incorporated  by  decree  of  Octo- 
ber 9,  and  Oen.  Marmora  appointed  gover- 
nor of  the  new  provinces. 

Papegai  (^.}.  A  popinjay ;  a  bird  made 
of  wood  or  pasteboard,  stuck  upon  a  lance, 
and  used  as  a  mark  when  practicing  with 
the  bow,  cross-bow,  musket,  etc. 

Paper  Shell.    See  Pybotkchny. 

Paper  Titne-fuxe.  See  Labobatort 
Stores. 

Paphlagonia.  Was  a  country  of  Asia 
Minor,  separated  from  Pontus  on  the  east 
by  the  river  Halys  (Kizil  Ermak)y  and  from 
Bithynia  on  the  west  by  the  river  Parthenius 
{Bartan-Su),  and  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Euxine,  and  on  the  south  by  Gktlatia. 
Its  limits,  however,  were  somewhat  different 
at  different  times.  The  Paphlagonians  are 
supposed  to  have  been  of  Syrian,  or  at  least 
of  Semitic  origin,  and  were  a  wild  and  war- 
like people.  GrcBsus  made  Paphlagonia  a 
part  of  tne  kingdom  of  Lydia,  and  Cyrus 
united  it  to  Persia ;  it  subsequentlv  be^me 
part  of  the  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  afterwards  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus, 
was  included  in  the  Roman  province  of  Ga- 
latia,  and  in  the  4th  century  of  the  Christian 
era  was  made  a  separate  province  by  Con- 
stantine. 

Papilio  (Fr*)'  A  square  Roman  tent  for 
eight  men. 

Parachute  Light  Ball.  A  thin  shell,  the 
upper  half  of  which  is  blown  off  by  the 
charge  at  a  certain  height.  The  lower  half 
filled  with  composition,  which  is  kindled  by 
the  explosion,  is  kept  floating  in  the  air  by 
27 


means  of  a  small  parachute,  which  is  set 
free  when  the  upper  half  of  the  shell  flies 
off. 

Parade.  Signifies  in  its  original  sense  a 
prepared  finround,  and  was  applied  to  the 
court-yard  of  a  castle,  or  to  any  inclosed  and 
level  plain.  From  the  practice  of  reviewing 
troops  at  such  a  spot,  the  review  itself  has 
acquired  the  name  of  parade. 

Parade.  To  assemble  troops  in  a  uniform 
manner  for  the  purpose  of  regular  muster, 
exercise,  and  inspection.  The  parades  are 
general,  regimental,  or  private  (troop,  bat- 
tery, or  company),  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  force  assembled. 

Parade.  In  camp,  is  that  spot  of  ground 
in  the  front  of  each  encampment,  between 
the  camp  colors,  on  the  right  and  left  wings. 

Parade,  Dress.  A  parade  which  takes 
place  in  the  U.  S.  army  at  the  troop  or  re- 
treat on  each  evening,  when  the  soldiers 
appear  in  fiill  uniform  and  under  arms. 

Parade,  Evening.  The  hour  generally 
fixed  for  the  evening  parade  is  at  sunset; 
When  troops  are.  encaipped,  the  signal  for 
evening  parade  is  given  from  the  park  of  ar- 
tillery, bv  the  discnarge  of  a  piece  of  ord- 
nance called  the  evening  gun. 

Parade  Guard  Mounting.  The  parading 
of  the  soldiers  who  are  to  go  on  guard. 

Parade,  Morning.  In  every  garrison 
town,  fortified  place,  and  camp,  as  well  as  in 
every  town  through  which  soldiers  pass,  or 
occasionally  halt,  a  certain  hour  ill  the 
morning  is  fixed  for  the  assembling  of  the 
different  corps,  troops,  or  companies,  in  reg- 
ular order. 

Parade  Officer.  An  officer  who  attends 
to  the  minutisB  of  regimental  duty,  but  who 
is  not  remarkable  for  military  science. 

Parade  Rest.  A  position  of  rest  for  sol- 
diers, in  which,  however,  they  are  required 
to  be  silent  and  motionless,  used  specially  at 
parade ;  also,  the  command  for  the  position.. 

Parade,  Troop.  Morning  parade  (which 
see). 

Parade-ground.  The  piece  of  ground  on- 
which  soldiers  are  paraded. 

Parados.  An  elevation  of  earth  which 
is  effected  behind  fortified  places,  to  secure 
them  from  any  sudden  attack  that  may  be 
made  in  reverse. 

Parstonium,  or  Ammonia.  Formerly  an 
important  city  on  the  northeast  coast  of 
Aurica.  It  was  a  strong  fortress;  restored 
by  Justinian,  and  continued  a  place  of  some 
consequence  till  its  complete  destruction  by 
Mehemet  Ali  in  1820. 

Paraguay.  A  republic  in  South  America, 
discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot  in  1526 ;  oon- 
auered  by  Alvarez  Nufleis  in  1586,  and  civ- 
ilized by  the  Jesuits,  who  in  1608  com- 
menced their  missions  there,  and  established 
an  exclusive  government,  which  they  held 
until  their  expulsion  in  1768.  Paraguay 
rose  against  the  Spanish  yoke  in  1811,  and 
achieved  its  independence.  Paraguay  was 
recognized  as  an  independent  state  by  the 
Argentine  Confederation  in  1852,  and  by 
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Great  Britain  in  1858.  On  November  11, 
1864,  hostilities  between  Paraguay  and  Bra- 
zil began,  when  a  Brazilian  steamer  was 
captured  as  an  intruder  on  Paraguayan 
waters ;  in  the  same  year  Brazil  was  invaded 
by  the  Paraguayans,  and  on  April  14,  1865, 
llopez  (president  of  the  republic)  invaded 
the  territories  of  the  Argentine  Bepublic, 
which  immediately  made  alliance  with  Bra- 
ziL  In  September,  1865,  the  army  of  Lopez 
was  defeated.  The  war  continued  almost 
without  intermission  until  1870,  when  Lopez 
was  killed.  Since  that  time  Paraguay, 
though  nominally  independent,  has  been 
almost  completely  under  control  of  Brazil. 
Parallels.  Are  trenches  cut  in  the  ground 
before  a  fortress,  roughly  parallel  to  its  de- 
fenses, for  the  purpose  of  giving  cover  to  the 
besi^ers  from  the  euns  of  the  place.  The 
parallels  are  usuafiy  three,  with  zigzag 
trenches  leading  from  one  to  another.  The 
old  rule  used  to  be  to  dig  the  ilrst  at  600 
yards'  distance;  but  the  improvements  in 
artillery  have  rendered  a  ereater  distance 
necessary,  and  at  Sebastopolthe  allies  made 
their  first  trench  2000  yards  from  the  walls. 
The  third  trench  is  very  near  to  the  besieged 
works,  and  from  it  saps  and  zigzag  ap- 
proaches are  directed  to  the  covert  way.  See 

SlSGB. 

Paramoont.  The  highest  in  rank  or  order; 
the  chief. 

Parapets  (Ital.  forapetto,  "  breast- 
guar^').  In  fortifications,  are  breastworks, 
walls,  or  bulwarks  of  earth,  brick,  wood, 
iron,  stone,  or  other  material.  The  battle- 
ment around  a  flat  roof,  or  the  railing  of  a 
bridge  is  also  called  a  parapet.  The  para- 
pets of  field- Works  are  always  made  of  earth, 
which  is  also  largelv  used  in  permanent  for- 
tifications. Earth  has  sreat  advantages  for 
this  purpose,  beine  readily  obtained,  easily 
handled,  ana  afforas  good  cover  on  account 
of  the  absence  of  splinters  and  flying  frag- 
ments when  struck  by  a  shot.  The  presence 
of  rock  or  large  gravel  in  the  earth  is  objec- 
tionable fdr  uiis  reason.  Of  the  different 
earths,  sand,  hard  clay,  tufa,  etc.,  resist  pen- 
etration better  than  rich  soils.  The  profile 
of  the  parapet  is  determined  by  its  location 
and  purpose.  The  earth  to  form  it  is  taken 
from  the  ditch,  which  is  sometimes  in  front 
and  sometimes  in  rear.  In  inclosed  works, 
or  works  built  at  leisure,  the  ditch  is  always 
on  the  outside,  leaving  the  natural  surface 
for  the  parade.  Works  built  hastily,  or 
under  fire,  have  the  ditch  on  the  inside.  In 
this  way  cover  is  more  rapidly  obtained. 
This  form  of  parapet  is  used  in  all  the 
trenches  in  siege  operations  and  the  tem- 
porary lines  thrown  up  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  command  of  a  paraptt  is  the  height  of 
the  interior  crest  above  tne  site.  For  isolated 
works  the  command  should  be  at  least  8  feet, 
as  the  chances  of  a  successful  resistance  in- 
crease with  the  command.  The  profile  of  a 
parapet  is  a  section  taken  at  right  angles  to 
its  length.  In  infantry  parapets  the  banquette 
is  the  bank  of  earth  in  rear  of  the  parapet, 


on  which  the  troops  stand  to  deliver  their 
fire.  This  is  usually  about  4  feet  wide,  and 
about  4  feet  8  inches  below  the  interior  crest. 
The  height  of  the  banquette  depends  upon 
the  command  of  the  parapet  The  inUrior 
slope  of  the  parapet,  against  which  the  sol- 
dier leans  in  firing,  has  a  slope  of  8  on  1. 
To  support  the  earth  at  this  inclination  a 
revetment  of  sand-bags,  fascines,  gabions, 
sod,  pisa,  or  plank,  is  used.  The  mtperiar 
slope  of  the  parapet  is  usually  1  on  6.  It 
should  be  ste^  enough  to  give  a  fire  just 
above  the  farther  edge  of  the  ditch,  but  not 
so  steep  as  to  weaken  the  parapet.  The  ex' 
terior  slope  is  1  on  1,  or  the  natural  slope  of 
the  earth.  If  it  is  made  steeper  than  wis  it 
will  be  beaten  down  by  the  projectiles  of 
the  enemy ;  if  less  steep,  it  wiU  offer  a  less 
obstacle  to  open  assault.  The  berme,  or 
space  between  the  foot  of  the  exterior  slope 
and  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  is  objectionable, 
in  offering  a  breathing-place  to  the  enemy  in 
the  assault,  but  it  is  usually  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  weight  of  the  parapet  from  crush^ 
ing  in  the  scarp.  The  dimensions  of  the  ditch 
are  r^ulated  bv  the  amount  of  earth  neces- 
sary to  form  tne  parapet.  The  scarp  and 
counterscarp  are  made  as  steep  as  the  stiffness 
of  the  soil  will  allow.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  depth  of  the  ditch  should  not  be  less  than 
6  feet,  and  its  width  should  not  be  less 
than  12.  The  greatest  width  is  regulated 
by  the  superior  scope  of  the  para]^  the 
line  of  which  produced  should  not  pass  be- 
low the  crest  of  the  counterscarp.  In  exca- 
vating near  a  salient  it  will  be  found  that 
more  earth  is  fiimished  than  in  re-enterings. 
On  this  account  the  width  of  the  ditch  is 
usually  made  variable,  being  less  at  the 
salients  than  elsewhere. 

The  thickness  of  a  parapet  is  the  hori- 
zontal distance  between  the  interior  and  ex- 
terior crests.  This  thickness  should  be  one- 
half  greater  than  the  penetration  of  the  pro- 
jectiles it  is  designed  to  resisl  As  the  nfled 
guns  now  in  use  have  much  greater  penetra- 
tion than  the  smooth-bores  «f  former  times, 
a  proportionate  increase  in  the  dimensions 
of  parapets  has  become  necessary.  The 
parapets  of  semi-permanent  field-works  are 
usually  calculatea  to  resist  the  fire  of  siege- 
guns;  those  of  permanent  works  to  resist 
the  most  powerml  ordnance  in  use.  The 
trenches  so  much  used  in  modem  times  to 
cover  operations  of  armies  in  the  field  are 
shallow  ditches,  with  the  earth  thrown  out- 
wards. 

Parasaag.  A  Persian  military  measure, 
sometimes  assumed  as  a  league,  but  equal  to 
about  4  Bnelish  miles. 

ParbuckM.  To  h<M8t  or  lower  by  means 
of  a  parbuckle. 

Parbuckles.  Are  4-inch  ropes,  12  feet 
long,  with  a  hook  at  one  end  and  a  loop  at 
the  other.  To  parbuckle  a  gun,  is  to  roll 
it  in  either  direction  from  the  spot  in  which 
it  rests.  To  do  this,  place  the  gun  on  skids, 
and  if  it  is  to  be  moved  up  or  down  a 
slope,  two  4}-inch  ropes  are  made  fiist  U> 
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some  place  on  the  tipper  part  of  the  slope, 
the  ends  are  carried  under  the  chase  and 
hreech  of  the  gun  respectively,  round  it  and 
up  the  slope.  If  the  running  ends  of  these 
ropes  are  hauled  upon,  the  ^un  ascends; 
If  eased  off,  it  deeoends.  If  the  ground  is 
horizontal,  handspikes  only  are  necessary  to 
move  the  gun. 

Parcourir  {Fr.).  In  a  military  sense,  to 
run  over  the  ground  durine  an  action.  This 
word  is  particularly  applicable  to  those 
movements  which  are  made  by  general  offi- 
cers, officers  commanding  brigades,  etc.,  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  their  soldiers  in 
the  neat  of  an  engagement. 

Pardon  and  Mitigation  of  Sentences. 
See  Afpekdix,  Articles  or  War,  112. 

Parga.  A  town  of  European  Turkey, 
eyalet  of  Yanina,  stands  on  a  rocky  penin- 
sula on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
is  defended  by  a  citadel  which  is  nearly  im- 
pregnable. It  has  played  a  part  of  some 
importance  in  history  since  the  b^inning  of 
the  15th  century.  It  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence, under  the  protection  of  Venice, 
from  this  period  till  the  fall  of  the  Venetian 
power  in  1797,  when  it  was  for  a  short  time 
garrisoned  by  the  French.  Ali  Pasha,  the 
^vernor  of  Yanina,  obtained  command  of 
It  in  1800,  and  in  1814  besie^^  it,  on  ac- 
count of  the  inhabitants  refusing  to  submit 
to  his  rule ;  and  as  the  French  would  not 
defend  them,  the  inhabitants  applied  for  aid 
to  the  British,  who  took  possession  of  the 
citadel.  Parga  was  finally  given  up  to  Tur- 
key by  the  treaty  of  1819 ;  but  the  inhabit- 
ants, not  wishing  to  come  under  the  Ottoman 
sway,  migrated  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  and 
the  town  was  then  occupied  by  the  Turks. 

Paris  (anc.  Lutetia  Parisiorum).  The 
metropolis  of  France,  and  after  London,  the 
most  populous  city  in  Christendom,  is  situ- 
ated on  both  sides  of  the  Seine,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls  and  a  strong  line  of  forti- 
fications. When  CsBsar  conquered  Gaul,  he 
rebuilt  Lutetia,  which  had  been  nearly  de- 
stroyed through  the  obstinacy  of  the  Celtic 
tribe  who  here  had  their  stronghold,  and  it 
rose  to  be  a  place  of  considerable  importance 
during  the  500  years  of  Roman  dominion. 
In  the  be^nning  of  the  5th  century  it  suf- 
fered much  from  the  northern  hordes,  and 
ultimately  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks, 
headed  by  Clovis,  who,  having  embraced 
Christianity,  made  it  his  residence  in  508. 
In  845  the  city  was  ravaj?ed  by  the  Nor- 
mans, and  in  845  and  9§0  suffered  fh>m 
famine;  in  885  it  was  gallantlv  defended  by 
the  Count  Budes  and  the  Bishop  Gkwlin 
against  the  Danes ;  in  1281  it  wa«  rebuilt ; 
and  in  1411-18  suffered  by  the  factions  of 
the  Armagnacs  and  Burgundians ;  taken  by 
the  English  in  1420,  and  retaken  by  the 
French  in  1486;  on  August  24,  1572,  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  occurred;  in 
1589-90  Henr^  IV.  vainly  besi^ed  it,  and 
he  entered  itm  March,  1594;  surrendered 
to  the  allies  on  March  80,  1814.  Paris  was 
the  scene  of  many  revolutions  from  July, 


1880,  to  February  22, 1848.  The  following 
are  the  great  treaties  of  Paris:  Between 
England,  France,  Spain,  and  Portu^l,  ces- 
sion of  Canada  to  Great  Britain  by  France, 
and  Florida  by  Spain,  on  Febfttary  10, 1768  ; 
between  France  and  Sardinia;  the  latter 
ceding  Savoy,  May  15,  1796;  France  and 
Sweden,  whereby  Swedish  Pomerania  and 
the  island  of  Rugen  were  given  up  to  the 
Swedes,  who  agreed  to  adopt  the  French 
prohibitory  system  against  Great  Britain, 
January  6,  1810;  on  April  11,  1814,  Paris 
capitulated,  and  Napoleon  renounced  the 
sovereignty  of  France;  the  convention  of 
Paris,  ^tween  France  and  the  allied  powers, 
the  boundaries  of  France  to  be  the  same  as 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  1792;  peace  of 
Paris  ratified  by  France  and  all  the  allies  on 
May  14,  1814 ;  convention  of  St.  Cloud,  be- 
tween Marshal  Bavoust,  Wellin^n,  and 
Blucher,  for  the  surrender  of  Pans,  July  8, 
1815,  and  the  allies  entered  it  on  July  6 ; 
treaty  of  Paris,  between  Great  Britain,  Aus- 
tria, Russia,  and  Prussia,  styling  Napoleon 
the  prisoner  of  those  powers,  and  confiding 
his  saf^ard  to  England  on  August  2, 1815 ; 
establishing  the  boundaries  of  France,  and 
stipulating  for  the  occupation  of  certain  for- 
tresses by  foreign  troops  for  three  years,  on 
November  20,  same  year,  and  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  confirming  the  treaties  of  Chaumont 
and  Vienna,  same  day ;  treaty  between  Rus- 
sia and  Turkey,  England,  France,  and  Sar- 
dinia, March  80,  1856;  another  between 
England  and  Persia,  March  4,  1857 ;  the 
treaty  between  the  European  powers,  Prus- 
sia, and  Switzerland,  respecting  Neufch&tel, 
May  26, 1857 ;  and  the  convention  between 
France  and  Italy  for  withdrawal  of  French 
troops  fW)m  Rome,  September  15, 1864.  In 
the  late  war  with  Frussia  the  armies  of 
France  having  been  defeated  by  the  Ger- 
mans, on  August  7, 1870,  Paris  was  declared 
in  a  state  of  siege.  On  September  4,  a  re- 
public was  proclaimed  ana  a  "  provisional 
government  of  national  defense''  instituted 
under  the  presidency  of  Gen.  Trochu.  On 
September  20,  Paris  was  invested  by  the 
Germans,  and  communication  was  kept  up 
with  the  outer  world  by  means  of  pigeons 
and  balloon  mails.  On  October  80,  riot 
reigned  in  Paris,  and  the  members  of  the 
provisional  government  were  arrested  and 
neld  prisoners  for  several  hours.  On  No- 
vember 28,  800,000  troops  supported  by  700 
field-pieces,  divided  into  three  corps,  were 
concentrated  at  points  around  the  city  under 
Gkn.  Trochu  as  commander-in-chief.  Early 
in  January  the  bombardment  was  begun, 
and  continued  most  of  the  month  without 
serious  injury.  The  city,  nearly  reduced  to 
starvation  and  threatened  with  intestine 
commotion,  surrendered  on  January  28, 
with  1900  pieces  of  artillery,  180,000  prison- 
eiy,  a  forced  contribution  of  200,000,000 
fi^ncs  having  been  levied  by  the  enemy. 
The  National  Assembly  having  ratified  tne 
preliminaries  of  peace  on  February  28,  the 
German  troops,  who,  to  the  number  of  80,000, 
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had  occupied  a  quarter  of  Paris,  quietly 
wiUidrew.  The  terms  of  peace  proving  dis- 
tasteful to  the  populace,  Paris  was  soon 
plunged  into  political  chaos,  and  sanguinary 
conflicts  followed  hetween  the  government  of 
the  Commune,  or  Red  Repuhlicans,  and  the 
Versailles  government  under  the  presidency 
of  Thiers. 

Park.  The  space  occupied  hv  the  animals, 
wagons,  pontons,  and  materials  of  all  kinds, 
whether  of  powder,  ordnance  stores,  hospital 
stores,  provisions,  etc.,  of  an  army  when 
brought  together;  as,  a  park  of  wagons;  a 
park  of  artillery  *,  a  park  of  provisions ;  en-* 
gineer  park,  and  the  like. 

Park.  To  bring  together  in  a  park,  or 
compact  body ;  as,  to  park  the  artillery,  etc. 

Parley.  An  oral  conference  with  an 
enemy.  It  takes  place  under  a  flag  of  truce, 
and  usually  at  some  spot — for  the  time  neu- 
tral— between  the  two  armies.  To  beat  a 
parley^  is  to  give  a  signal  for  such  a  confer- 
ence by  beat  of  drum  or  sound  of  trumpet. 

Parma.  A  kind  of  round  buckler  used 
by  the  velites  in  the  Boman  army.  It  was 
8  feet  in  diameter,  made  of  wood  and  cov- 
ered with  leather.  Its  form  was  round,  and 
its  substance  strong;  but  Servius  on  the 
^neid,  and  even  Virgil,  say  that  it  was  a 
light  piece  of  armor  in  comparison  with  the 
clypeus,  though  larger  than  the  pelta. 

Parma.  A  city  of  Italy,  situated  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  about  72  miles 
southeast  of  Milan.  It  is  supposed  to  be  of 
Etruscan  origin,  but  is  first  mentioned  as  a 
Roman  colony,  having  become  of  consider- 
able importance  in  the  time  of  the  republic. 
It  took  a  prominent  part  against  Antony  in 
48  B.C.,  and  was  in  consequence  taken  by 
that  general  and  plundered  by  his  troops. 
Under  Augustus  it  received  a  fresh  colony, 
and  it  again  rose  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
towns  of  this  populous  and  flourishing  part 
of  Italy.  In  877  a  colony  of  Goths  was  set- 
tled in  the  territory  of  Farma  by  order  of 
Gratian ;  Attila  devastated  and  plundered 
it ;  and  it  was  taken  by  Narses  in  his  wars 
gainst  the  Goths  and  their  allies.  In  1247, 
^^derick  II.  besieged  it  without  success. 
It  subseauently  became  a  prey  to  feudal 
lords,  and  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  popes.  Parma  is  now  part  of  the  prov- 
ince of  u£milia,  in  the  kingdon  of  Italy,  to 
which  it  was  annexed  March  18,  1860. 

Parma,  Battlea  of.  An  indecisive  en- 
gagement took  place  at  Parma,  June  29, 
1734,  between  the  confederated  armies  of 
England,  France,  and  Spain  and  the  Aus- 
trians;  and  on  June  19,  1799,  the  French 
under  Macdonald  were  routed  by  the  Rus- 
sians under  Suwarrow,  with  a  loss  of  4  gen- 
erals and  10,000  men. 

Parol  {Fr,).  A  stout  wooden  frame  hav- 
ing long,  sharp-{>ointed  stakes  driven  into  it 
horizontally ;  it  is  placed  upon  the  parapet 
to  oppose  scaling  parties. 

Parole.  A  watch-word  differing  from 
the  countersign  (which  see)  in  that  it  is  only 
communicate  to  officers  of  guards,  while 


the  countersign  is  given  to  all  the  members. 
The  parole  is  usually  the  name  of  a  person, 
generally  a  distinguished  officer,  while  the 
countersign  is  the  name  of  a  place,  as  of  a 
battle-field.  It  is  also  the  declaration  made 
on  honor  by  an  officer,  in  a  case  in  which  there 
is  no  more  than  his  sense  of  honor  to  restrain 
him  fh>m  breaking  his  word.  Thus,  a  pris- 
oner of  war  may  be  released  from  actual 
prison  on  his  parole  that  he  will  not  go  be- 
yond certain  oesignated  limits;  or  he  may 
even  be  allowed  to  return  to  his  own  coun- 
try on  his  parole  not  to  fight  again  during 
the  existing  war  against  his  captors.  To 
break  parole  is  accounted  infamous  in  all 
civilized  nations,  and  an  officer  who  has  so 
far  forgotten  his  position  as  a  gentleman 
ceases  to  have  any  claim  to  the  treatment  of 
an  honorable  man,  nor  can  he  expect  quar- 
ter should  he  asain  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  he  has  deceived. 

Paros.  One  of  the  larger  islands  of  the 
Grecian  archipelago,  situated  west  of  Naxos. 
In  ancient  times,  it  is  said  to  have  been  col- 
onized by  Cretans,  and  was  very  wealthy 
and  powerful.  It  submitted  to  the  Per- 
sians ;  and  after  the  battle  of  Marathon  was 
assailed  ineffectually  by  Miltiades,  who  re^ 
ceived  here  the  wound  of  which  he  soon 
after  died.  After  the  death  of  Xerxes,  Paros 
came  under  the  supremacy  of  Athens,  and 
shared  the  fate  of  the  other  Cydades. 

Parrain  (Fr.),  In  military  orders,  the 
person  who  introduces  or  presents  a  newly- 
elected  knight.  The  term  is  also  used  to 
signify  the  comrade  who  is  selected  by  a 
soldier  who  is  condemned  to  be  shot  to  bind 
the  handkerchief  over  his  eyes. 

Parrott  Qun.  See  Ordnance,  Gonstbuc- 

TION  OP. 

Parrott  Projectile.    See  Projbctilb. 

Parry.  To  ward  off;  to  stop  or  to  put  or 
turn  off;  to  prevent ;  as,  to  parry  a  tnrust, 
a  blow,  or  the  like,  or  anything  that  means 
or  threatens  harm. 

Parry.  A  defensive  movement  in  sword 
and  bayonet  exercises ;  also  a  command ;  as, 
tierce  parry,  quarte  parry y  etc. 

Parrying.  The  action  of  warding  off  the 
push  or  blow  aimed  at  one  bv  the  other. 

Parsecs,  or  Quebres.  The  followers  of 
Zerdusht,  dwelt  in  Persia  till  688,  when,  at 
the  battle  of  Kadseah,  their  army  was  deci- 
mated by  the  Arabs,  and  the  monarchy  an- 
nihilated at  the  battle  of  Ndhdrand  in  641. 
Many  submitted  to  the  conquerors  (and 
their  descendants  are  termed  Guebres),  but 
others  fled  to  India,  and  their  descendants 
still  reside  at  Bombay  (where  thev  are 
termed  Parsees),  where  they  numbered  114,- 
698  in  1849. 

Parsons  Gun.  See  Ordnance,  Con- 
struction 07. 

Parsonstown  (ano.  Birr),  A  considerable 
inland  town  on  the  river  Brosna,  in  King's 
Co.,  Ireland,  69  miles  west-southwest  from 
Dublin.  Birr  was  the  scene  of  many  im- 
portant events,  both  in  the  Irish  and  in  the 
post-invasion  period.    The  castle,  which  was 
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anciently  the  seat  of  the  O'Carrols,  was 
granted  by  Henry  II.  to  Philip  de  Worces- 
ter ;  hut  it  frequently  changed  masters,  and 
even  alternated  between  English  and  Irish 
hands.  Through  the  entire  period  of  the 
civil  wars  it  was  constantly  disputed,  until 
after  1690,  when  the  Parsons  family  was 
finally  established  in  possession  of  the  castle 
and  adjoining  lands.  Parsonstown  is  a 
large  military  station. 

Parthenise.  A  word  derived  from  the 
Greek,  signifying  children  born  of  unmar- 
ried women.  The  name  was  applied  to  a 
particular  class  of  citizens  in  SjMtfta  after 
the  Messenian  wai*,  whose  origin  was  as- 
cribed to  the  following  circumstances :  The 
Spartans  having  been  at  war  with  the  Mes- 
senians  for  twenty  years,  and  having  by  that 
means  very  much  depopulated  their  coun- 
try, and  apprehending  tnat  if  the  war  con- 
tinued it  mi^ht  eventually  strip  Sparta  of 
all  its  male  inhabitants,  they  sent  some  of 
their  young  men  finom  the  army  into  the 
city,  with  license  to  be  familiar  with  as 
many  unmarried  women  as  they  would  ; 
and  the  children  begotten  by  them  in  this 
manner  were  called  parthenuEy  on  account 
of  ^the  uncertainty  as  to  who  were  their 
fathers.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  this  brood 
were  deemed  bastards,  and  were  denied  the 
bearing  of  any  office  in  the  government, 
etc.  This  unjust  exclusion  enraged  them 
so  much  that  they  conspired  with  the  slaves 
to  destroy  all  the  nobility ;  but,  on  the  dis- 
covery of  their  plot,  they  were  driven  out  of 
the  city ;  after  which,  being  headed  by  Pha- 
lantus,  a  bold  and  enterprising  son  of  chance, 
they  traveled  into  Magna  Grecia  in  Italy, 
and  built  Tarentum. 

Parthenopean  Republic.  Was  the  name 
given  to  the  state  into  which  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  was  transformed  by  the  French 
republicans,  January  28,  1799,  and  which 
only  lasted  till  the  following  June,  when 
the  invading  army  was  forced  to  retreat. 

Parthia.  Anciently  a  country  of  Western 
Asia,  lying  at  the  southeast  end  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  a 
narrow  strip,  known  as  Hyrcania,  now  forms 
the  northern  portion  of  Khorassan,  and  is  an 
almost  wholly  mountainous  region.  The 
original  inhabitants  are  believed  to  have 
been  of  Scythian  race,  as  shown  by  their 
language  as  well  as  by  their  manners,  and 
to  Mlong  to  the  great  Indo-G^rmanic  family. 
The  Parthians,  during  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man republic,  vr^te  distinguished  by  primi- 
tive simplicity  of  life  and  extreme  bravery, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  much  given  to 
bacchanalian  and  voluptuous  pleasures.  They 
n^lected  agriculture  and  commerce,  devot- 
ing their  whole  time  to  predatory  expedi- 
tions and  warfare.  They  fought  on  horse- 
back, and  after  a  peculiar  fashion.  Being 
armed  solely  with  bows  and  arrows,  they 
were  rendered  defenseless  after  the  first 
discharge,  and,  to  gain  time  for  adjusting  a 
second  arrow  to  the  bow,  turned  their 
horses,  and  retired,  as  if  in  ftill  fiight;  but 


an  enemy  incautiously  pursuing  was  imme- 
diately assailed  by  a  second  flight  of  arrow  s ; 
a  second  pretended  fiight  followed,  and  the 
conflict  was  thus  carried  on  till  the  Par- 
thians gained  the  victory,  or  exhausted  their 
quivers.  They  generally  discharged  their 
arrows  backwards,  holding  the  bow  behind 
the  shoulder ;  a  mode  of  attack  more  dan- 
gerous to  a  pursuing  enemy  than  to  one  in 
order  of  battle.  The  Parthians  first  ap- 
peared in  history  as  subject  to  the  great 
Persian  empire.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  Parthia  formed  part  of  the 
Syrian  kingdom,  but  revolted  under  Antio- 
cnus  II.,  and  constituted  itself  into  an  inde-^ 
pendent  kingdom  under  the  Araacidce^  250 
B.C.,  a  race  of  kin^s  who  exercised  the  most 
completely  despotic  authority  ever  known. 
The  Parthian  dominion  rapidly  became  a 
most  powerf\]l  and  fiourishing  empire.  In 
spite  of  repeated  attacks  on  the  part  of  the 
Komans,  the  Parthians  maintained  their  in- 
dependence; and  though  Trajan,  in  116- 
116,  seized  certain  portions  of  the  country, 
the  Romans  were  soon  compelled  to  abandon 
them.  In  214,  during  the  reign  of  Arta^ 
banus  IV.,  the  last  of  the  Arsacidse,  a  re- 
volt headed  by  Ardshir,  son  of  Babegan, 
broke  out  in  Persia,  and  the  Parthian  mon- 
arch, beaten  in  three  engagements,  lost  his 
throne  and  life,  while  the  victor  substituted 
the  Persian  dynasty  of  the  Sassanidsa  for 
that  of  the  Arsacidse.  Some  scions  of  the 
Parthian  royal  family  continued  for  several 
centuries  to  rule  over  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict of  Armenia,  under  the  protection  of 
the  Romans,  and  made  frequent  descents 
upon  Assyria  and  Babylonia. 

Partiality.  An  unequal  state  of  Judg- 
ment or  leaning  in  favor  of  one  of  two 
parties.  Every  member  of  a  court-martial 
IS  sworn  to  do  justice,  without  partiality, 
favor,  or  affection.  A  previous  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  a  member,  before  the  court  is 
sworn,  is  deemed  a  good  and  sufficient  cause 
of  challenge  by  either  the  prisoner  or  prose- 
cutor, and  the  individual  cannot  sit  on  the 
trial  and  judgment  of  the  case. 

Partiaan.  The  name  given  to  small 
corps  detached  fW>m  the  main  body  of  an 
army,  and  acting  independently  against  the 
enemy.  In  partisan  warfare  much  liberty 
is  allowed  to  partisans.  Continually  an- 
noying the  fiantcs  and  rear  of  columns,  they 
intercept  convoys,  cut  off  communications, 
attack  detachments,  and  endeavor  to  spread 
terror  everywhere.  This  kind  of  warfare  is 
advantageously  pursued  only  in  mountain- 
ous or  thickly-wooded  districts.  In  an  open 
country,  cavalry  very  readily  destroys  par- 
tisans. The  Spanish  race  make  active  par- 
tisans. The  party  is  called  gtterriUa^  the 
partisan  a  gwrriUero, 

Partiaan.  A  term  formerly  applied  to  a 
pike  or  halbert. 

Partition  Lines.  In  heraldry,  lines  di- 
viding the  shield  in  directions  correspond- 
ing to  the  ordinaries.  According  to  the 
direction  of  the  partition  lines,  a  shield  is 
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said  to  be  party  or  parted  per  fees,  per  pale, 
per  bend,  per  chevron,  per  saltire ;  a  snield 
divided  by  lines  in  the  direction  of  a  cross 
is  said  to  oe  quartered ;  and  a  shield  parted 
at  once  per  cross  and  per  saltire  is  saia  to  be 
gironn^  of  eight.  Tne  partition  lines  are 
not  always  plain;  they  may  be  engrailed, 
invected,  embattled,  wavy,  nebuly,  indented, 
dancett^,  or  raguly. 

Partridges.  In  artillery,  were  very  larre 
bombards,  formerly  in  use  at  sieges  and  in 
defensive  works. 

Parts,  Bridges  By.    See  Pontons. 

Party.  A  small  detachment  of  men,  horse 
or  foot,  sent  upon  any  kind  of  duty  ;  as,  into 
an  enemy's  country,  to  pillage,  to  take  pris- 
oners, and  oblige  the  country  to  come  under 
contribution. 

Party.  In  heraldry,  parted  or  divided ; — 
used  with  reference  to  any  division  of  a  field 
or  charge. 

Party,  Firing.  Are  those  who  are  se- 
lected to  fire  over  the  grave  of  any  one 
interred  with  military  honors. 

Party,  Recruiting.  Is  a  certain  number 
of  men,  under  an  officer  or  non-commis- 
sioned officer,  detached  from  their  respective 
regiments  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  men. 

Party,  Working.   See  Working  Party. 

Pas  de  Soors  (Fr,).  Steps  leading  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  of  a  ditch  in  perma- 
nent fortification. 

Paaha,  or  Bashaw  (from  the  Persian 
padithah^  "powerful  ruler").  A  title  ap- 
plied in  the  Ottoman  empire  to  governors 
of  provinces,  or  military  and  naval  com- 
manders of  high  rank.  The  distinctive 
badge  of  a  pasha  is  a  horse-tail,  waving 
from  the  end  of  a  staff  crowned  with  a  gilt 
ball ;  in  war,  this  badge  is  always  carried 
before  him  when  he  ^oes  abroad,  and  is  at 
other  times  planted  in  front  of  his  tent. 
There  are  three  grades  of  pashas,  which 
are  distinguished  by  the  number  of  horse- 
tails on  their  standards ;  those  of  the  high- 
est rank  are  pashas  of  three  tails,  and  in- 
clude, in  general,  the  highest  functionaries, 
civil  and  military.  All  pashas  of  this  class 
have  the  title  of  vizier.  The  pashas  of  two 
tails  are  the  governors  of  provinces,  who 
are  generally  called  by  the  simple  title 
<<  pasha.''  The  pashas  of  one  tail,  the 
lowest  rank  of  pashas,  are  provincial  gov- 
ernors.   See  HoBSB-TAiL. 

Pass.  A  straight^  difficult,  and  narrow 
passage,  which,  well  defended,  shuts  up  the 
entrance  to  a  country. 

Pass.  A  certificate  of  leave  of  absence 
given  to  a  soldier  for  a  short  period. 

Pass  of  Arms.  In  ancient  chivalry,  a 
bridge,  road,  etc.,  which  the  knights  under- 
took to  defend,  and  which  was  not  to  be 
red  without  fighting  the  person  who  kept 
He  who  was  disposed  to  dispute  the 
pass  touched  one  of  the  armories  of  the 
other  knight  who  held  the  pass,  that  wore 
hung  on  pales,  columns,  etc.,  erected  for  the 
purpose;  and  this  was  a  challenge  which 
the  other  was  obliged  to  accept.    The  van- 


quished gave  the  conqueror  such  prize  as 
was  agreed  on. 

Pass,  To.  Is  to  march  in  review  by  open 
order  of  columns,  tor  the  purpose  of  saluting. 

Passable.  Capable  of  being  passed,  trav- 
eled, traversed,  or  the  like;  as,  the  roads 
are  not  passable  for  troops. 

Passade,  or  Passado.  In  fencing,  a  push 
or  thrust ;  also,  a  sudden  movement  to  the 
front. 

Passage.  A  pass  or  encounter;  as,  a 
passage  at  arms. 

Passage  of  Ditches.  In  siege  operations 
the  passage  of  a  dry  ditch  consists  in  the 
descent  (which  is  by  a  blindage,  if  the  ditch 
is  not  too  deep,  or  a  blindage  and  gallenr  for 
deep  ditches^  and  a  full  sap,  which  leads 
from  the  outlet  of  the  descent  to  the  bottom 
of  the  breach.  The  passage  of  a  wet  ditch 
is  more  difficult,  ana  specially  perilous  if 
the  besieged  can  produce  sudden  freshets 
by  flood-gates  or  other  contrivance.  The 
method  usually  followed  is  to  build  a  dike 
or  bridge  of  fascines  and  hurdles  across  the 
ditch.  The  abutment  for  this  bridge  is 
formed  by  excavating  a  grand  gallery  be- 
hind the  counterscarp  and  throwing  the 
earth  taken  from  it  into  the  ditch  through 
the  outlet  of  the  descent.  The  dike  is  car- 
ried forward  from  this  abutment  by  sappers, 
who  work  on  a  raft  carrying  a  musket-proof 
mask  on  the  side  of  the  enemy.  A  gaoion- 
ade  parapet  on  the  exposed  side  of  the  dike 
serves  to  protect  the  men  in  bringing  for- 
ward the  fiEiscines,  hurdles,  etc.,  to  extend 
the  dike. 

Passage  of  Rivers.  The  passage  is  effected 
by  surprise  or  by  main  force,  and  detach- 
ments are  thrown  by  one  means  or  the  other 
upon  the  enemy's  bank  of  the  river  before 
proceeding  to  the  construction  of  bridges. 
The  passage  by  force  ought  always  to  be 
favored  by  diversions  upon  other  points. 
Infantry  cross  brid^  without  keeping  step. 
Cavalry  dismount  in  crossing,  leaaing  their 
horses.  Wagons  heavily  loaded  paes  at  a 
galop. 

Passages.  Are  openings  cut  in  the  para- 
pet of  the  covered  way,  close  to  the  traverses, 
in  order  to  continue  the  communication 
through  all  parts  of  the  covered  way.  See 
Trayjcrsks. 

Passandeau  (Fr. ) .  An  ancient  8-pounder 
gun,  which  was  15  feet  long,  and  weighed 
about  8500  pounds. 

Passant.  A  heraldic  term,  used  to  ex- 
press the  attitude  of  an  •nimal  in  a  walk- 
ing position,  with  his  head  straight  before 
him. 

Passarowits.  A  well-built  town  of  Eu- 
ropean Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Servia,  5 
miles  south  of  the  Danube,  and  15  miles 
east  of  Semendria.  The  town  is  chiefly 
noteworthy  for  the  treaty  which  was  signed 
here  by  Prince  Eugdne  and  the  grand  viziers, 
July  21,  1718.  By  this  treaty,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  war  undertaken  by  the  Turks 
against  Venice  in  1714  for  the  conquest  of 
the  Morea,  a  truce  of  twenty-five  years  was 
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established,  and  the  Banat  of  Temesvan, 
the  weetem  portion  of  Wallachia  and  Ser- 
yia,  the  town  and  territory  of  Belgrade, 
and  a  part  of  Bosnia,  were  secured  to  the 
house  of  Austria. 

Pmsaau.  A  picturesaue,  fortified,  frontier 
town  of  Bavaria,  at  tne  confluence  o(  the 
Inn  and  the  Ilz  with  the  Danube,  90  miles 
east-northeast  Arom  Munich.  Fort  Ober- 
haus,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  stands 
on  steep  wooded  cliffs,  at  an  elevation  of 
upwards  of  400  feet,  and  commands  the  pas- 
SMre  of  both  the  Inn  and  Danube,  besides 
which  the  town  is  farther  defended  by  the 
castle  of  Niederhause,  and  by  ten  detached 
forts.  The  treaty  whereby  religious  tne- 
dom  was  established,  was  ratified  here  be- 
tween the  emperor  Charles  V .  and  the  Prot- 
estant princes  of  Germany,  July  81,  1652. 

Pata-boz.    See  IifPUEMSVTs. 

Pasaegardes.  In  ancient  armor,  were 
ridges  on  the  shoulder-pieces  to  turn  the 
blow  of  a  lance. 

Paaae-Mur.  An  ancient  16-pounder  gun, 
18  feet  long,  weighing  4200  pounds. 

Paasea-Ballea  (i^.)*  Boards  or  ma- 
chines made  of  iron  or  brass,  used  in  dis- 
parting cannon,  and  fitted  to  every  species 
of  caliber. 

Paaaion  Croaa.  A^  cross  of  the  form  on 
which  our  Saviour  suffered,  with  a  long 
stem  and  a  short  traverse  near  the  top.  It 
is  of  occasional  occurrence  as  a  heraldic 
charge,  though  less  frequent  than  many 
other  varieties  of  cross.  A  passion  cross, 
when  elevated  on  three  steps  or  d^rees 
(which  have  been  said  by  heralds  to  repre- 
sent the  virtues  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Char- 
ity), is  called  a  Cross  Calvary. 

Paaaive  Operationa.  Are  operations  the 
object  of  which  is  solely  to  repel  an  attack 
of  the  enemy  and  thus  prevent  his  advance. 

Paaa-parole.  An  order  passed  from  front 
to  rear  of  an  army  by  wora  of  mouth. 

Paaaport.  A  document  given  by  the 
competent  ofScer  of  a  state,  which  permits 
the  person  therein  named  to  pass  or  travel 
from  place  to  place  by  land  or  water.  Also 
a  license  granted  in  time  of  war  for  the  re- 
moval of  persons  and  effBCts  from  a  hostile 
country ;  a  safe-conduct. 

Pataremo.  A  sort  of  small  swivel  artil- 
lery, having  a  movable  chamber. 

Patavium  (now  Padova^  or  Padua),  An 
ancient  town  of  the  Yeneti  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  on  the  Medoacus  Minor,  and  on  the 
roaa  from  Mutina  to  Altinum.  In  d02  B.C. 
it  was  powerfril  enough  to  drive  back  the 
Spartan  king  Cleomenes  with  great  loss  when 
he  attempt^  to  plunder  the  surrounding 
country.  It  was  plundered  b^  Attila ;  and 
in  consequence  of  a  revolt  of  its  citizens,  it 
was  subsequently  destroyed  by  Agilolf,  king 
of  the  Longobards,  and  razed  to  the  gl^ound. 

Patay.  A  town  of  France,  department 
of  Loiret,  14  miles  northwest  of  Orleans, 
where  John  of  Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans, 
was  present,  when  the  Earl  of  Richemont 
signally  defeated  the  English,  June  18, 1429. 


Talbot  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  valiant 
Fastolfe  was  forced  to  fly.  In  consequence, 
Charles  VII.  of  France  entered  Bheims  in 
triumph,  and  was  crowned  July  17,  follow- 
ing year,  Joan  of  Arc  assisting  in  the  cere- 
^mony  in  ftill  armor,  and  holding  the  sword  of 
sUte. 

Patched-up  Peace,  The.  In  French  his- 
tory, the  name  given  to  a  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  Jonn  of 
Burgundy,  in  1409. 

Pat*  (Fr,).  In  fortiflcation,  a  sort  of 
horseshoe,  that  is,  a  platform  or  terre-plein, 
irregularly  built,  yet  generally  constructed 
in  an  oval  form.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
parapet,  without  anything  to  flank  it,  and 
Having  no  other  defense  than  what  is  front 
or  fore  right.  PaUs  are  usually  erected  in 
marshy  grounds  to  cover  the  gate  of  a  forti- 
fied town  or  place.  Also  an  iron  or  earthen 
pot  filled  with  powder  and  grenades  for 
throwing  against  besiegers ;  some  were  used 
at  Lille  In  1708. 

Patereroa.  Were  small  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, now  obsolete,  workea  on  swivels; 
most  commonly  used  on  board  of  ships, 
where  they  w^e  mounted  on  the  gunwale, 
and  dischaived  showers  of  old  nails,  etc  , 
into  hostile  boats.  The  French  called  them 
Pierriers,  from  loading  them  with  stones. 

Patience.  The  power  or  faculty  of  suf- 
fering ;  endurance ;  the  power  of  expecting 
long,  without  rage  or  discontent ;  the  power 
of  supporting  faults  or  injuries,  without  re- 
venge; long  suffering.  In  militarv  Hfe, 
patience  is  an  essential  requisite.  Without 
patience  half  the  toils  of  war  would  be  in- 
supportable ;  with  patience  there  are  scarcely 
any  hardships  but  what  coolness,  courage, 
and  ability  may  overcome.  It  is  one  of  the 
greatest  virtues,  indeed,  in  an  officer  or  sol- 
dier patiently  to  support,  not  only  the  rigor 
of  discipline,  but  the  keen  and  vexatious 
circumstances  of  disappointment. 

Patna,  or  Pattana.  A  town  of  British 
India,  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name, 
in  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ghinges,  10  miles  east  of  Dina- 
pore,  and  877  miles  northwest  of  Calcutta. 
Factories  were  established  here  at  an  early 
period  by  the  British.  In  1768  disputes 
oegan  to  arise  between  Meer  Cossim,  the 
nawaub  of  Bengal  and  Behar,  and  the  ser- 
vants of  the  &st  India  Company,  about 
the  transit  dues  levied  on  native  traders, 
from  which  the  English  claimed  exemption. 
The  nawaub  for  some  time  refused  to  accede 
to  these  demands ;  but  finally  he  abolished 
all  the  imposts,  both  on  British  and  native 
goods,  a  step  which  was  not  desired  by  the 
Company,  and  which  must  have  greatly 
diminished  his  revenues.  In  revenge  for 
this  injury,  he  proceeded  in  various  ways 
to  annoy  tne  British ;  and  at  length  went  so 
far  as  to  seize  some  of  their  boats  on  the 
Ganges.  On  this  Mr.  Ellis,  the  chief  of 
the  nictory  at  Patna,  made  an  attack  on  the 
city  and  took  possession  of  it,  although  Meer 
Cossim  soon  afterwards  recovered  it,  and 
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forced  the  British  to  take  reAi^e  in  the  fac- 
tory. For  four  moDtbs  hostilities  continued 
between  the  two  parties,  in  the  course  of 
which  the  nawauo  was  several  times  de- 
feated, until  he  became  so  exasperated  at  the 
loss  of  the  city  of  Monghvr,  that  he  ordered^ 
the  murder  in  cold  blood  of  200  prisoners. 
On  November  6,  in  the  same  year,  Patna 
was  taken  by  the  British;  and  in  May, 
1764,  Meer  Cossim's  troops  were  totally  de- 
feated under  the  walls.  Since  that  time  the 
place  has  remained  undisturbed  in  the  hands 
of  the  British. 

Patomemeter.  An  instrument  for  meas- 
uring the  force  of  currents. 

Patonce,  Croas.  In  heraldrv  (Lat.  pa* 
ienSf  "  expanding''),  a  cross  with  its  termi- 
nations expanding  like  early  vegetation  or 
an  opening  blossom. 

Patoo-patoo.  A  formidable  weapon  with 
sharp  edses,  used  by  the  Polynesian  Island- 
ers and  New  Zealanders  as  a  sort  of  battle- 
axe  to  cleave  the  skulls  of  their  enemies. 

Patr«  (now  Patraay  One  of  the  twelve 
cities  of  Aohaia,  was  situated  west  of  Rhium, 
near  the  openine  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf. 
The  town  was  chiefly  of  imj^rtance  as  the 
place  from  which  the  Peloponnesians  di- 
rected their  attacks  against  the  opposite 
coast  of  uEtolia.  PatrsB  was  one  of  the  four 
towns  which  took  the  leading  part  in  found- 
ing the  second  Achaean  League.  Patrsa  as- 
sisted the  uEtolians  against  uie  Gauls  in  270 

B.O. 

Patriarchal  Cross.  A  cross  which,  like 
the  patriarchal  crosier,  has  its  upright  part 
crossed  by  two  horizontal  bars,  the  upper 
shorter  than  the  lower.  A  cross  patriarchal 
fimbriated  or  was  a  badge  of  the  Knights 
Templar. 

Patrick,  St.,  Order  of.  A  national  order 
of  knighthood  for  Ireland,  established  by 
George  III.  on  February  5,  1788,  and  en- 
larged in  1888.  As  originally  constituted, 
it  consisted  of  the .  sovereign,  the  grand 
master  (who  was  always  the  lord-lieutenant 
of  Ireland  for  the  time  being),  and  16 
knights.  By  the  statutes  of  1888  the  num- 
ber of  knights  was  increased  to  22.  The 
collar  of  the  order  (of  gold)  is  composed  of 
roses  alternating  with  narps,  tied  together 
with  a  knot  of  gold,  the  roses  being  enam- 
eled alternately  white  within  red,  and  red 
within  white,  and  in  the  centre  is  an  impe- 
rial crown  surmounting  a  harp  of  gold,  from 
which  the  badge  is  suspended.  The  hadg^ 
orjetoel  is  of  gold,  and  oval ;  surrounding  it 
is  a  wreath  of  shamrock  proper  on  a  eold 
field;  within  this  is  a  iM^nd  of  sky-blue 
enamel  charged  with  the  motto  of  the  order, 
quia  Separabit  MDCOLXXXIII.  in  gold 
letters ;  and  within  this  band  a  sal  tire  gules 
(the  cross  of  8t.  Patrick)  surmounted  oy  a 
shamrock  or  trefoil  slipped  vert,  having  on 
each  of  its  leaves  an  imperial  crown  or.  The 
field  of  the  cross  is  either  argrent  or  pierced, 
and  left  open.  A  sky-blue  rwbon^  worn  over 
the  right  shoulder,  sustains  the  badge  when 
the  collar  is  not  worn.     The  star,  worn  on 


the  left  side,  differs  from  the  badge  only  in 
being  circular  in  place  of  oval,  and  in  substi- 
tuting for  the  exterior  wreath  of  shamrocks 
eight  rays  of  silver,  four  rays  of  which  are 
larger  than  the  other  four.  The  mantU  is 
of  rich  sky-blue  tabinet,  lined  with  white 
silk^  and  fastened  by  a  cordon  of  blue  silk 
and  gold  with  tassels.  On  the  right  shoulcter 
is  the  hood,  ot  the  same  materials  as  the 
mantle.  The  order  is  indicated  by  the  ini- 
tials K.P. 

Patriot.  A  sincere  and  unbiased  friend 
to  his  country ;  an  advocate  for  general  civil- 
ization, uniting  in  his  conduct  through  life, 
moral  rectitude  with  political  integrity. 
Such  a  character  is  seldom  found  in  any 
country ;  but  the  specious  appearance  of  it 
is  to  be  seen  everywhere,  most  especially  in 
Europe.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  fur  the 
term  can  be  used  Sn  a  military  sense, 
although  it  is  not  uncommon  to  read  of  a 
citizen  soldier,  and  a  patriot  soldier.  Indi- 
vidually considered  the  term  may  be  just, 
but  it  is  hardly  to  be  understood  ooilectively. 

Patrol.  To  go  the  rounds  in  a  camp  or 
garrison  ;  to  march  about  and  observe  what 
passes  as  a  guard.  To  pass  round  as  a  senti- 
nel ;  as,  to  patrol  the  city. 

Patrolling.  Performing  the  duties  of  a 
patrol. 

Patrols.  A  patrol  is  a  detachment  which 
is  employed  to  obtain  information  respecting 
the  enemy's  movements  and  position,  and 
relating  to  the  nature  of  the  country  over 
which  the  army  has  to  move,  and  to  keep 
open  the  communications  between  the  differ- 
ent portions  of  a  command.  Patrols  are 
generally  composed  entirely  of  cavalry,  al- 
though they  are  sometimes  composed  of  in- 
fantry and  cavalry;  and  in  very  much 
broken  and  obstructed  ground,  it  might  be 
necessary  that  they  contain  only  infantiy. 

Patte  (Fr,),  A  term  used  in  mining; 
when  a  well  or  excavation  is  made  in  loose 
or  crumbling  earth,  and  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  frame  it  in,  the  rafters  must  be  laid 
horizontally  to  support  the  boards  in  pro- 
portion as  the  workmen  gain  depth.  The 
ends  of  the  rafters  that  are  first  laid  run  10 
or  12  inches  beyond  the  border  of  the  well, 
for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the  platform. 
These  supports  are  called  oreiUes;  conse- 
quently, that  every  frame  may  be  supported 
the  second  is  attached  or  made  firm  to  the 
first  by  means  of  the  ends  of  boards  which 
are  nailed  together.  In  this  manner  the 
third  is  loined  to  the  second,  and  the  fourth 
to  the  third.  These  ends  are  called  paites, 
or  handles. 

Pattte,  Cross,  or  Cross  Porme^  (Lat. 
patulut,  'Spreading").  In  heraldry,  a  cross 
with  its  arms  expanainff  towards  the  ends, 
and  flat  at  their  outer  edges. 

Patte  d'Oie  (Fr. ).  A  term  used  in  mining 
to  describe  three  small  branches  which  are 
run  out  at  the  extremity  of  a  gallery.  They 
are  so  called  from  their  resemblance  to  the 
foot  of  a  goose. 

Pattern  Regiment.    A  phrase  of  distino- 
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tion  which  is  applied  to  a  corps  of  officers 
and  soldiers  who  are  remarkable  for  their 
observance  of  good  order  and  discipline. 

Paulus  Hook.  A  point  on  the  Jersey 
shore  which  ran  into  the  Hudson  River  near 
where  the  Pavonia  ferries  now  are.  The 
first  settlement  warrnade  here  in  1688.  A 
British  fort  erected  at  this  point  was  taken 
on  the  morning  of  August  19,  1779,  by  the 
Americans  under  Haj.  Harry  Lee,  who 
made  a  descent  on  it  by  way  of  the  Point  of 
Rocks,  and  captured  179  prisoners,  a  num- 
ber of  guns,  and  a  quantity  of  stores. 

Pavade.  Formerly  a  short  dagger  was 
so  called  in  Scotland. 

Pavecheur,  or  Paveaier.  An  ancient 
militia  who  carried  the  (pavois)  shield. 

Pavia  (anc.  Ticinum).  A  city  of  North- 
ern Italy,  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ticino, 
20  miles  south  of  Milan,  and  8  miles  above 
the  confluence  of  the  Ticino  and  the  Po. 
Pavia  was  founded  by  the  Lirurii ;  it  was 
sack^  by  Brennus  and  by  Hannibal ;  burned 
by  the  Huns ;  conquered  by  the  Romans, 
and  became  a  place  of  considerable  impor- 
tance at  the  ena  of  the  Roman  empire.  Then 
it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Goths  and 
Lombards,  and  tne  kings  of  the  latter  made 
itihe  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  It 
became  independent  in  the  12th  century, 
then,  weakened  by  civil  wars,  it  was  con- 

auered  by* Matthew  Visconti  in  1845.  Since 
tiat  period,  its  history  is  merged  in  that  of 
the  conquerors  of  Lombardy.  Here,  in  1526, 
the  French  were  defeated  by  the  Imperial- 
ists, and  their  king  taken  prisoner ;  out  in 
1527,  and  again  in  the  following  year  it  was 
taken  and  laid  waste  by  the  French.  It 
was  stormed  and  pillaged  by  Napoleon  in 
1796,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  Aus- 
tria by  the  peace  of  1814.  Since  1859  it  has 
been  included  within  the  reorganized  king- 
dom of  Italy. 

Pavilion.  A  tent  raised  on  posts  ;  a  flag, 
colors,  ensign,  or  banner;  in  heraldry,  a 
covering  in  form  of  a  tent,  investing  the 
armories  of  kings. 

Pavilion,  To.  To  furnish  or  cover  with 
tents ;  to  shelter  with  a  tent. 

Paviae  (written  also  Pavais,  Pavese,  and 
Pavease).  A  large  shield  covering  the 
whole  body,  having  an  inward  curve,  man- 
aged by  a  pavisor,  who  with  it  screened  an 
archer. 

Pavisor.  In  military  antiquity,  a  sol- 
dier who  managed  a  pavise. 

Pavon.  An  ancient  military  flag  shaped 
like  a  right-angled  triangle. 

Pawnees.  A  warlike  tribe  of  Indians 
who  formerly  resided  in  Nebraska,  but  are 
now  located  in  Indian  Territory.  Their 
numbers  have  been  greatly  reduced,  owing 
to  their  wars  with  the  Sioux,  with  whom 
they  maintained  a  hereditary  warfare.  They 
now  number  about  2000  souls,  and  are  di- 
vided in  four  bands. 

Pay.  Is  the  stipend  or  salary  allowed  for 
each  individual  serving  in  the  army. 


Pay  Bills.  In  the  British  service,  ac- 
counts regularly  tendered  by  captains  of 
troops  or  companies  of  the  money  required 
by  tnem  for  the  effectives  of  such  troop  or 
company. 

Pay,  Colonial.  In  the  British  service  is  a 
certain  allowance  which  is  made  to  troops 
serving  in  the  colonies. 

Pay  Department.  Is  that  department  of 
a  government  which  takes  charge  of  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  pay  of  the  army.  In  the 
U.  S.  army  the  pay  department  consists  of 
1  paymaster-general,  with  the  rank,  pay,  and 
emoluments  of  a  brigadier-general;  2  as- 
sistant paymaster-generals,  with  the  rank, 
pay,  and  emoluments  of  colonels  of  cav- 
alry ;  2  deputy  paymaster-generals,  with  the 
rank,  pay,  and  emoluments  of  lieutenant- 
colonels  of  cavalry  ;  and  50  paymasters,  with 
the  rank,  pay,  and  emoluments  of  majors  of 
cavalry. 

Pay,  Half-.    See  Half-pat. 

Pay,  Full.    See  Full  Pat. 

Pay,  Staff.  Is  the  pay  and  allowances 
which  are  made  to  officers  serving  on  the 
staff  of  an  army,  or  in  any  particular  di- 
vision or  department. 

Pa3ana8ter-Qeneral.  In  the  IT.  S.  army, 
is  the  chief  officer  of  the  pay  department, 
with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
paymaster-general  assigns  paymasters  to  dis- 
tricts ;  he  receives  from  the  treasurer  all  the 
moneys  which  are  intrusted  to  him  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  the  pay,  the  arrears  of 
pay,  etc.,  appertaining  to  the  army.  He  is 
also  charged  with  all  necessary  instructions 
to  his  subordinates  in  reference  to  the  supply 
and  distribution  of  funds  for  the  payment  of 
the  army,  and  all  other  thin^  appertaining 
to  the  flnancial  duties  of  his  department  and 
the  accountability  of  its  officers.  In  these 
and  all  other  matters  having  relation  spe- 
cially to  the  internal  administration  of  the 
pay  department,  the  correspondence  and  or- 
ders is  direct  between  the  paymaster-general 
and  his  subordinates,  ana  between  the  de- 
partment and  district  chiefs  and  their  suo* 
ordi  nates. 

Paymasters.  Are  officers  appointed  in 
the  army  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  its  pay 
accounts,  and  the  disbursing  of  moneys  in 
payment  of  troops.  In  the  IT.  S.  service  it 
is  the  duty  of  paymasters  to  pay  all  the  reg- 
ular and  other  troop ;  and  to  insure  punctu- 
ality and  responsibility,  correct  reports  shall 
be  made  to  the  paymaster-general  once  in  two 
months,  showing\he  disposition  of  the  f^nds 
previously  transmitted,  with  accurate  esti- 
mates for  the  next  payment  of  such  regi- 
ment, garrison,  or  department,  as  may  oe 
assigned  to  each.  In  the  British  service  a 
paymaster  is  attached  to  each  regiment. 

Paymaster-Sergeant.  In  the  English 
army,  a  non-commissioned  officer  who  assists 
the  paymaster. 

Pay-roll.  A  roll  or  list  of  persons  entitled 
to  payment,  with  the  sums  which  are  to  be 
paid  on  them.    In  the  U.  S.  army,  corn- 
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manders  of  oompanies  are  required  to  pre- 
pare at  each  regular  muster,  Mide  one  mus- 
ter-roll, three  copies  of  the  '*  muster-  and 
pay-roll,"  two  for  the  paymaster,  and  one  to 
De  retained  in  the  company  files.  When 
the  paymaster's  rolls  have  been  computed 
and  returned  to  the  company  for  examina- 
tion and  signature,  the  calculations  thereon 
will  be  transcribed  on  the  triplicate  muster- 
and  pay-roll,  under  the  direction  of  or  by 
the  company  commander,  who  is  responsible 
for  the  correct  performance  of  this  outy. 

Pay-Sergeant.  In  the  British  setvice,  a 
sergeant  who,  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
captain  of  a  troop,  battery,  or  company, 
keeps  the  men's  accounts,  be  is  generally, 
but  not  inyariably,  the  color-sergeant  in  tne 
infantry,  or  the  troop  or  battery  sergeant- 
m^or  in  the  cavalry  or  artillery. 

Fea  Ridge.  A  range  of  hills  in  Benton 
Co.,  Ark.,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  battle 
fought  here  March  6-8,  1862,  between  the 
Union  forces  under  Gen.  Curtis  and  the 
Confederates  under  Van  Dorn,  in  which  the 
latter  were  defeated  with  loss  of  over  2600 
killed,  wounded,  and  captured. 

Peabody-Martini  Rifle.  A  breech-load- 
ing rifle  invented  by  an  American — Pea- 
body — and  improvea  by  a  Swiss.  It  is 
called  Martini-Henry  in  England,  iu  which 
country  it  is  the  official  arm.  More  than 
half  a  million  of  these  rifles  were  manu- 
factured for  the  Turkish  government  during 
the  late  Russo-Turkish  war  by  the  Provf. 
dence  Tool  Company  of  Rhode  Island.  The 
gun  has  a  great  reputation  on  account  of  its 
long  range. 

Peace.  Freedom  from  war,  exemption 
from,  or  cessation  of,  hostilities.  This  condi- 
tion of  affairs  is  effected  and  maintained  by 
treaties  between  independent  powers. 

Peace  Eaubliahment.  The  reduced  num- 
ber of  effective  men  in  the  army  during  a 
period  of  peace. 

Peal.  A  long  sound,  or  a  succession  of 
long  sounds,  as  of  cannon,  etc. 

Pean  (Old  Fr.  pannesy  "  furs").  One  of 
the  fan  borne  in  heraldry,  differing  from 
ermine  only  in  the  tinctures, — the  ground 
being  sable  and  the  spots  of  gold. 

Pea-rifle.  A  rifle  of  small  bore  carrying 
a  ball  of  the  size  of  a  pea. 

Peaaanta'  War.  In  German  history,  the 
name  given  to  that  great  insurrection  of  the 
peasantry  which  broke  out  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1525.  The  oppression  of  the 
peasants  had  gradually  increased  in  severity, 
as  the  nobility  became  more  extravagant  and 
the  clergy  more  sensual  and  d^enerate. 
The  example  of  Switzerland  encouraged  the 
hope  of  success,  and  from  1476  to  1517  there 
were  risings  here  and  there  among  the  peas- 
ants of  the  south  of  Germany.  A  peasant 
rebellion,  called  from  its  cognizance,  the 
Bundsehuh  (laced  shoe),  took  place  in  the 
Rhine  countries  in  1502,  and  another  called 
the  "  League  of  Poor  Conrad,"  in  Wurtem- 
berg,  in  1514,  both  of  which  were  put  down 
without  any  abatement  of  the  grievances 


which  occasioned  them.  The  Reformation, 
by  the  mental  awakening  which  it  produced, 
and  the  diffusion  of  sentiments  favorable  to 
freedom,  must  be  reckoned  among  the  causes 
of  the  great  insurrection  itself.  The  Ana* 
baptists,  and  in  particular  Mdnser,  encour- 
aged and  excited  them,  and  a  peasant  insur- 
rection took  place  in  the  H^au  in  1522. 
Another  known  as  the  **  Latin  War"  arose 
in  1528  in  Salzburg,  against  an  unpopular 
archbishop,  but  these  were  auickly  sup- 
pressed. On  January  1, 1525,  the  peasantry 
of  the  abbacy  of  Kempten,  aiong  with  the 
towns-people,  suddenly  assailed  and  plun- 
dered the  convent;  this  event  provea  the 
signal  for  a  general  rising  of  the  peasantry 
on  all  sides  throughout  the  soutn  of  Ger> 
many.  They  organized  themselves  into 
bancU  of  from  9000  to  80,000,  and  destroyed 
convents  and  castles,  murdered,  jNllaged, 
and  were  guilty  of  the  greatest  excesses, 
which  must  indeed  be  r^arded  as  partly  in 
revenge  for  the  cruelties  practiced  against 
them.  In  May  and  June,  1525,  they  sus- 
tained a  nurnhner  of  severe  defeats  from  the 
regular  forces  under  Truchsess  von  Wald- 
burg,  in  which  large  bodies  of  them  were 
destroyed.  The  land^f  Philip  of  Hesse 
was  ako  successful  against  them  in  the  north 
of  Germany.  The  peasants  after  they  had 
been  subjugated  were  everywhere  treated 
with  terrible  cruelty ;  a  great  body  of  them 
were  massacred ;  multitiules  were4ianged  in 
the  streets,  and  many  were  put  to  death 
with  the  greatest  tortures.  It  is  supposed 
that  more  than  150,000  persons  lost  their 
lives  in  this  war.  The  lot  of  the  defeated 
insurgents  became  harder  than  ever. 

Pebble  Powder.    See  Gunpowbsr. 

Pecq,  Le.  A  village  of  France,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Seine,  about  half  a  mile 
east  from  St.  Germain  en  Laye.  The  allied 
forces  crossed  the  Seine  at  this  spot  in  1815. 

Pectoral  (Fr.  peeiortde).  A  breastplate. 
Among  the  Romans  the  poorer  soldiers, 
who  were  rated  under  1000  drachmas,  in* 
stead  of  tbe  lorieaj  or  brigantine  (a  leathern 
coat  of  mail)  wore  a  pectoral,  or  breastplate 
of  thin  brass,  about  twelve  fingers  square. 
Some  modern  troops,  such  as  the  cuirassiers, 
etc,  wear  pectorals  for  the  direct  purposes 
of  defense  and  bodily  protection;   but  in 

general  small  ornamental  plates  with  clasps 
ave  been  substituted. 

Peculation.  A  term  used  in  a  military 
sense  for  embezzling  public  moneys,  stores, 
arms,  or  ammunition.  See  Appendix,  Ak- 
TICLS8  or  War,  60. 

Pedro.  An  early  gun  of  large  caliber 
for  throwing  stone  balb. 

Peel.  To  strip ;  to  plunder ;  to  pillage ; 
as,  to  peel  a  province  or  conquered  people. 

Peel.    A  small  tower  or  fort. 

Peel-houae.    A  small  fortified  place. 

Peel-towera.  The  name  given  to  the 
towers  erected  on  the  Scottish  borders  for 
defense.  They  are  square,  with  turrets  at 
the  angles,  and  the  door  is  sometimes  at  a 
height  from  the  ground.    The  lower  stoory 
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is  usually  vaulted,  and  forms  a  stable  for 
horses,  cattle,  etc. 

Peep  o'  Day  Boya.  Were  insurgents  in 
Ireland,  who  visited  the  houses  of  their 
antagonists  at  break  of  day,  in  search  of 
arms.  They  first  appeared  July  4,  1784, 
and  for  a  long  period  were  the  terror  of  the 
country. 

Pegu.  A  British  province  of  Eastern 
India,  is  bounded  on  tne  north  by  the  Bur- 
mese empire,  east  by  the  Tenasserim  prov- 
inces, south  by  the  Gulf  of  Martaban,  and 
west  by  the  B^  of  Bengal  and  the  province 
of  Arraoan.  It  was  discovered  by  the  Por- 
tuguese in  1620.  The  early  history  of  P^u 
consists  of  little  more  than  a  narrative  of 
barbarous  and  cruel  contests  between  that 
country  and  the  kingdom  of  Ava,  in  which 
the  latter  was  finally  successfiil,  and  re- 
duced Pegu  to  a  provmce  of  that  kingdom, 
or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  the  Burman 
empire.  Pegu,  the  capital,  was  taken  hj 
Hoi.  Cotton,  with  800  men,  in  June,  1862, 
without  loss;  and  afterwards  abandoned. 
It  was  again  occupied  by  the  Burmese  and 
strongly  fortified,  with  a  garrison  of  4000 
men.  it  was  recaptured  by  Gen.  Gk)dwin 
with  1200  men  and  2  guns,  in  two  hours, 
with  the  loss  of  6  killed  and  82  wounded. 
The  province  was  annexed  to  the  British 
possessions,  by  proclamation,  December  20, 
1862,  and  has  since  prospered.  In  Febru- 
ary, 1862,  it  was  united  with  Arracan  and 
Tenasserim  as  British  Burmah. 

Pei-ho.  A  river  of  China,  which  rising 
on  the  confines  of  Tartary,  traverses  the 
northern  part  of  the  province  of  Chih-le  or 
Pe-chih-le,  and  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Pe- 
chih-le,  in  about  88^  80^  N.  lat.  The  at- 
tack on  the  escort  of  the  British  and  French 
ambassadors  whilst  ascending  the  Pei-ho  to 
Pekin  (June,  1869),  led  to  the  war  with 
China  of  18G0,  in  which  year  the  Taku 
forts  on  this  river  were  taken  by  the  British. 

Peiahwa.  The  title  of  the  military  gov- 
ernor of  the  Mahrattas,  whose  office  became 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  Balalee  Bis- 
wanaih,  its  first  possessor,  who  fixed  his 
jesidenoe  at  Poonan. 

Peking,  or  Pekin.  The  capital  of  the 
Chinese  empire,  situated  between  the  Pei-ho 
and  Hoen-ho,  100  miles  northwest  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Pei-ho  Biver.  About  6  miles 
north  from  the  city  the  famous  Yuen-ming- 
yuen  palaces  are  situated,  which  were  sack^ 
and  destroyed  by  the  allies  in  October,  1860; 
these  were  80  in  number.  Here  had  been 
heaped  up  for  centuries  all  the  movable 
riches  and  presents  of  the  emperors  of  China. 
At  the  approach  of  the  allies  Hien-fiine  fied 
in  haste ;  and  when  Lord  Elgin  learned  that 
it  was  in  those  grounds  that  the  British  and 
French  prisoners,  captured  by  treachery, 
had  been  tortured,  he  gave  the  order  to  sack 
and  destroy  this  favorite  residence  of  the 
emperor's,  as  it  could  not  fail  to  be  a  blow 
to  nis  pride  as  well  as  his  feelings ;  and  it 
became  a  solemn  act  of  retribution.  Peking 
has  thus  been  rendered  memorable  by  this 


march  of  the  British  and  French  forces 

il860)  to  the  walls  of  the  city,  on  which  the 
British  and  French  flags  were  raised.  The 
provisions  of  the  treatv  of  Tien-tsin  (1868) 
were  subsequently  ratified  and  supplemented 
by  the  convention  of  Peking,  which  was 
signed  in  the  English  and  French  languages 
at  Peking,  October  24,  1860. 

Pelican.  An  ancient  name  for  a  6- 
pounder  culverin,  9  feet  long  and  weighing 
2400  pounds. 

Pelican.  In  heraldry,  the  pelican  is 
drawn  with  her  winss  endorsed,  and  wound- 
ing her  breast  with  her  beak.  When  repre- 
sented in  her  nest  feeding  her  joung  with 
her  blood,  she  is  called  a  pelican  in  her  piety, 

Peligni.  A  brave  ana  warlike  people  of 
Sabine  origin,  in  Central  Italy,  bounded 
southeast  by  the  Marsi,  north  by  the  Mar- 
rucini,  south  by  Samium  and  the  Frentani, 
and  east  by  the  Frentani  likewise.  They 
offered  a  brave  resistance  to  the  Bomans,  but 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  republic  alon^ 
with  their  neighbors  the  Marsi,  Mamicini, 
and  Frentani,  m  804  b.o.  They  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  Social  war  (90,  89).  They 
were  subdued  by  Pompeius  Strabo,  after 
which  time  they  are  rarely  mentioned. 

Pelinna,  or  more  commonly  Pelinnseum 
(now  Gardhiki),  A  town  of  Thessaly,  in 
Hestifeotis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Peneus, 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  their  war  with 
Antiochus. 

Pellene.  A  city  in  Aohaia,  bordering  on 
Sicyonia,  the  most  easterly  of  the  twelve 
Acbean  cities,  was  situated  on  a  hill  60 
stadia  from  the  sea,  and  was  strongly  forti- 
fied. Its  port-town  was  Aristonaut».  In 
the  Peloponnesian  war  Pellene  sided  with 
Sparta.  In  the  later  wars  of  Greece  between 
the  Achsean  and  JBtolian  leagues,  the  town 
was  several  times  taken  by  the  contending 
parties. 

Pellet.    An  old  word  for  shot  or  bullet. 

Pellet,  or  Ogreat.  In  English  heraldry, 
a  roundle  sable. 

Pell-mell.  In  utter  confusion ;  with  dis- 
orderly mixture;  with  confused  violence; 
as,  the  battle  was  a  confused  heap,  the 
ground  unequal,  men,  horses,  chariots, 
crowded  pell-mell. 

Peloponneaian  War.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  and  important  of  the  wars  carried 
on  between  the  aifferent  states  of  Greece; 
the  particulars  of  which  are  related  in  the 
writings  of  Xenophon  and  Thucydides.  It 
existed  for  twenty-seven  years,  during  which 
time  the  Athenians  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  the  most  southern  penin- 
sula of  Greece,  were  the  principal  belliger- 
ents. After  the  Athenians  had  sustained 
immense  losses,  it  was  at  last  agreed  that  to 
establish  the  peace  the  fortifications  of  the 
Athenian  harbors  should  be  demolished,  and 
all  their  ships,  except  twelve,  be  surrendered 
to  the  enemy.    They  were  to  resign  every 

J  pretension  to  their  dominions  abroad;  to 
bllow  the  Spartans  in  war,  and  in  time  of 
peace  to  f^me  their  constitutions  according 
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to  the  will  and  prescription  of  their  Pelopon- 
nesian  conquerors.  Their  walls  and  fortifi- 
cations were  instantly  leveled  to  the  ground ; 
and  the  conquerors  observed  that  in  the 
demolition  of  Athens,  succeeding  a?es  would 
fix  the  era  of  Grecian  freedom.  This  mem- 
orable event  happened  about  404  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era ;  and  thirty  **  tyrants" 
were  appointed  by  Lysander  over  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  citv. 

Pelta.  A  small  light  shield,  sometitnes 
attributed  to  the  Amazons,  but  used  by  nu- 
merous nations  of  antiquity,  such  as  the  in- 
habitants of  Thrace,  S]:^in,  and  Mauritania, 
before  its  general  introduction  among  the 
Greeks.  It  consisted  mainly  of  a  frame  of 
wood  or  wicker-work  covered  with  skin  or 
leather,  without  the  metallic  rim,  and  of  a 
great  variety  of  shapes.  It  was  sometimes 
round,  as  in  the  special  case  of  the  cetra, 
sometimes  elliptical,  sometimes  variously 
situated  round  the  rim,  sometimes  even 
quadrangular,  but  most  commonly  crescent- 
snaped  or  lunated,  as  alluded  to  in  the 
^^Amazonidum  lunatis  agminapeUU'^  of  Vir- 
gil. Soldiers  bearing  the  pelta  were  called 
peltasias. 

Pelusium.  The  Greek  name  of  an  an- 
cient Egyptian  city  situated  on  the  north- 
eastern ane;le  of  the  Delta,  and  important  as 
the  key  of  Egypt  on  the  Asiatic  side.  .  Pe- 
lusium is  called  Sin  in  the  Old  Testament. 
It  first  figures  in  semi-authentic  history  as 
the  scene  of  Sennacherib's  defeat,  when  (ac- 
cording to  the  Egyptian  tradition,  as  re- 
ported oy  Herodotus)  the  camp  of  the  As- 
syrians was  invaded  at  night  bv  a  host  of 
field-mice,  who  gnawed  their  bow-strings 
and  shield-straps,  so  that  in  the  morning, 
when  the  Egyptians  fell  upon  them,  they 
were  defenseless.  In  626  B.C.,  Cambyses 
overthrew,  near  Pelusium,  the  foroes  of 
Pharaoh-Psammetichus.  It  surrendered  to 
Alexander  in  888  B.C.  The  city  was  also 
taken  by  the  Persians  Hi  809  B.C.;  and  in 
178  B.C.,  it  was  the  .scene  of  the  defeat  of 
Ptolemy  Philometor  by  Antiochus  Epipha- 
nes.  Mark  Antony  captured  it  66  B.C.,  and 
it  opened  its  gates  to  Octavian  after  his  vic- 
tory at  Actium,  81  b.c.  It  was  taken  after  a 
protracted  resistance  by  Amrou,  the  Saracen, 
in  618. 

Pembroke.  A  seaport  town  of  South 
Wales,  on  a  navigable  creek  of  Mil  ford 
Haven,  210  miles  west  of  London.  In  1648 
its  castle  was  beleaguered  by  Cromwell,  and 
taken  after  a  siege  of  six  weeks. 

Penalba,  or  Penalva.    A  village  of  Spain , 

Province  of  Huesca,  18  miles  northwest  of 
Ceijuinensa.  During  the  War  of  the  Suc- 
cession the  troops  of  Philip  V.  were  here 
defeated  in  a  blood v  battle  oy  the  army  of 
the  Archduke  Charles,  August  16,  1710. 

Penalty.  In  a  military  sense,  signifies 
forfeiture  for  non-performance,  likewise  pun- 
ishment for  embezzlement,  etc. 

Pencel.  A  small  fiag  of  streamer  which 
was  formerly  carried  at  the  top  of  a  lance ; 
—called  also  pennoncel. 


Fend  d'OreiUet,  or  KaUapelt  {CalispeU). 
A  tribe  of  partially  civilised  Indians,  di- 
vided into  several  bands  aggregating  about 
2000,  who  reside  in  Washington,  Idaho,  and 
Montana  Territories.  A  few  of  this  tribe 
are  also  to  be  found  in  British  Columbia. 

Pendant.  In  heraldry,  a  part  hanging 
A'om  the  label,  resembling  the  drops  in  the 
Doric  fVieze. 

Pendulum,  Ballistic.  See  Balltstio 
Pendulum. 

Pendulum  Hauaae.    See  Hausbk,  Pkk- 

DULUM. 

Penetrating.  Having  the  power  of  en- 
tering or  piercing  another  body. 

Penetration  of  Spherical  Projectiles. 
Their  penetration  when  of  the  same  size, 
with  different  velocities  or  charges,  is  nearly 
as  the  s<^uares  of  the  velocities ;  when  of  dif^ 
ferent  sizes  the  penetration  will  be  propor- 
tionate to  their  diameters  multiplied  by  the 
density,  and  inversely  as  the  tenacity  of  the 
medium.  The  depth  of  penetration  of  a 
projectile  fired  from  field-pieces  at  the  dis- 
tance of  600  or  600  yards,  is  from  4J  to  6  feet 
in  parapets  recently  constructed,  and  will 
traverse  walls  of  ordinary  construction ;  but 
a  12-pounder  is  necessary  to  make  a  breach 
in  walls  of  good  masonry  and  of  4  feet  in 
thickness,  and  in  this  case  the  position  of 
the  battery  must  be  favorable,  and  the  oper- 
ation a  slow  one.  The  depth  of  penetration 
of  projectiles  fired  from  the  4^]nch  si^e- 
gun,  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  projectiles 
fired  from  the  80-pounder  Parrott  ^un, 
namely,  12  feet.  Sand,  sandy  earth  mixed 
with  gravel,  small  stones,  chalk,  and  tufa, 
resist  shot  bettor  than  the  productive  earths. 
Shells  may  be  considered  as  round  shot  of  a 
lower  specific  gravity,  and  their  penetrations 
are  therefore  proportionally  less.  A  bank 
of  earth,  to  afford  a  secure  cover  from  heavy 
guns,  will  require  a  thickness  from  18  to  24 
feet  In  guns  below  IS-pounders,  if  the 
number  of  the  feet  in  thicVness  of  the  ank 
be  made  equal  to  the  number  of  pounds  in 
the  weight  of  the  shot  by  which  it  is  to  be 
assailed,  the  requisite  protection  will  be  ob- 
tained. Earth  possesses  advantages  over 
every  other  material.  It  is  easily  obtained, 
regains  its  position  after  displacement,  and 
the  injury  aone  to  an  earthen  battery  by  day 
can  hie  readily  repaired  at  night.  Where 
masonry  is  liable  to  be  breached,  it  should 
be  covered  with  earth.  Wrought-iron  plates 
4}  inches  in  thickness  will  witnstand  the  el^ 
fects  of  82-pound  shots,  and  of  all  inferior 
calibers  at  short  ranges,  as  400  yards.  Plates 
of  this  thickness,  however,  are  soon  destroyed 
by  68-pound  shots,  and  afford  little  protec- 
tion from  the  elongated  shots  of  the  new 
rified  ordnance.  To  resist  suocessfiilly  the 
fall  of  heavy  shells,  buildings  must  be  cov- 
ered with  arches  of  ^ood  masonry,  not  less 
than  8  feet  thick,  having  bearings  not  greater 
than  26  feet,  and  these  must  be  again  pro- 
tected by  a  covering  of  several  feet  of  earth. 
Iron  plates  half  an  inch  thick,  oak  planks 
4  inches  thick,  or  a  9-inch  brick  wall,  are 
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proof  against  musketry  or  canister  at  a  range 
of  100  yards.  Iron  plates  1  inch  thick,  oak 
from  8  to  10  inches  tnick,  a  good  wall  a  foot 
thick  or  a  firm  hank  of  earth  4  feet  thick, 
will  afford  secure  cover  from  grape-shot, 
from  any  hut  the  largest  guns  at  short  ranra. 
The  common  musket  will  drive  its  hullet 
ahout  a  foot  and  a  half  into  well-rammed 
earth,  or  it  will  penetrate  from  6  to  10  half- 
inch  elm  hoards  placed  at  intervals  of  an 
inch.  The  penetration  of  the  rifled  musket 
is  about  twice  that  of  the  common  musket. 
A  rope  matting  or  mantlet  8^  inches  thick 
is  found  to  resist  small-arm  projectiles  at  all 
distances ;  it  may  therefore  be  employed  as 
a  screen  against  riflemen. 

Peninsular  War.  A  war  which  had  for 
its  theatre  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Portu- 

fil,  and  in  which  England,  Spain,  and 
ortugal  fought  against  France.  It  lasted 
from  March,  1808,  until  May,  ^814,  when 
the  former  powers  were  completely  victori- 
ous. 

Pennetiire,  or  Panetiire  (/V. ).  A  pocket 
or  small  bag  in  which  slingers  carried  stones 
and  leaden  balls.    . 

Pennon  (Fr.).  Formerly  a  copper  wine 
of  a  long,  light  arrow  {vireton)^  suostituted 
for  a  feather. 

Pennon.  In  former  times  was  something 
like  a  banner,  but  with  the  addition  of  a 
triangular  point,  charged  with  arms,  and 
borne  before  knights-biuihelors. 

Pennsylvania.  One  of  the  Middle  States 
of  the  Atlantic  slope,  the  second  in  popula- 
tion in  the  Union,  and  one  of  the  ttiirteen 
of  the  original  confederacy.  The  earliest 
settlements  were  made  in  1627  by  a  colony 
of  Swedes  and  Finns,  who  established  them- 
selves on  the  Delaware  River,  going  as  far 
northward  as  the  locality  of  Philadelphia. 
In  1665  a  Dutch  expedition  from  New  Am- 
sterdam took  formal  possession  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Dutch  in  their  turn  were  super- 
seded by  the  English  after  the  capture  of 
New  York  in  1664 ;  and  in  1681  the  territory 
was  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  William  Penn, 
who  with  his  co-religionists  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  established  a  Christian  government 
**  founded  on  peace,  reason,  and  right.'' 
Having  purchased  the  lands  of  the  Indians, 
and  conciliated  them  by  kindness  and  good 
will,  he  secured  their  friendship  during  sev- 
enty years.  Previous  to  the  French  and 
Indian  war  in  1756,  the  contests  waged  be- 
tween the  French  and  English  colonists  had 
not  reached  Pennsylvania ;  but  in  that  year 
occurred  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Braddock, 
near  Pittsburgh,  in  which  Washington,  then 
a  youn^  man,  distinguished  himself.  Penn« 
s^lvania  took  an  active  part  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary contest,  and  on  her  soil  occurred  the 
battles  of  Brandywine  and  Germantown, 
September  and  October,  1777,  the  massacres 
of  Wyoming  and  Paoli,  and  the  suffering 
winter  encampment  at  Valley  Forge  in 
1777-78.  The  most  prosperous  of  the  colo- 
nies, and  in  a  central  position,  it  became  the 
seat  of  the  congress  held  by  the  colonies  both 


before  and  after  the  decision  of  the  struggle. 
Independence  was  proclaimed  here,  and  it 
remained  the  seat  of  the  general  government 
until  1800.  No  State  in  the  confederacy  has 
been  more  loyal  to  the  Cons ti  tu tion.  Du ri  ng 
the  war  of  1812  she  promptly  furnished  her 
quota  of  troops,  and  during  the  civil  war 
she  sent  nearly  400,000  men  into  the  field. 
During  this  trying  period  her  territory  was 
three  times  invadea :  in  1862,  when  Cham- 
bersburg  (which  see)  was  captured,  and  in 
1864,  when  it  was  burned;  and  in  1868, 
when  it  was  invaded  by  Lee,  and  the  battle 
of  Gettysburg  fought  on  its  soil. 

Penobscots.  A  tribe  of  Indians,  of  Al- 
gonkin  stock  (numbering  about  500),  who 
reside  on  an  island  in  the  Penobscot  River, 
about  8  miles  north  of  Bangor,  Me.  They 
were  allies  of  the  colonists  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  and  received  for  their  services  a 
large  tract  of  land,  the  greater  part  of  which 
has  been  from  time  to  time  disposed  of. 

Penon  de  Velez.  A  fortiflcKi  town,  built 
on  a  high  and  steep  rock,  lying  off  the  north 
coast  of  Morocco,  75  miles  southeast  from 
Ceuta.  It  belongs  to  Spain,  and  was  founded 
by  Pedro  of  Navarre  in  1508.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Moors  in  1522  j  but  recovered  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1664. 

Penrith.  A  town  of  England,  county  of 
Cumberland,  282  miles  north-northwest  of 
London.  On  a  knoll  to  the  west  of  the  town 
stand  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  which  was  built 
by  the  Nevilles  during  the  wars  of  the  Roses, 
and  dismantled  in  the  civil  war  by  the  Par- 
liamentary party.  The  town  is  a  place  of 
considerable  antiquity,*  and  it  formerly 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  border  war- 
fare. It  was  taken  by  the  Scots  several 
times  in'the  14th  century,  and  in  1715  and 
1745  was  occupied  by  the  insurgents. 

Pensacola.  City  and  capital  of  Escambia 
Co.,  Fla.,  situated  on  the  west  shore  of  Pen- 
sacola Bay,  about  10  miles  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  has  an  excellent  harbor,  and  is  one 
of  the  safest  in  the  Gulf.  Pensacola  was 
settled  by  the  Spaniards,  occupied  by  the 
British  in  1814,  and  acquired  by  the  U  nited 
States  in  1821.  It  contains  a  navy-yard,  and 
is  defended  by  Forts  Pickens  ana  McRae. 
During  the  civil  war,  1861-65,  it  was  the 
scene  of  several  military  and  naval  opera- 
tions. The  navy-yard  was  surrendered  to 
the  Confederates  in  1861,  but  was  recovered 
by  the  Union  forces  in  the  following  year. 

Pension.  Specifically,  a  stated  allowance 
to  a  person  in  consideration  of  past  services  ; 
payment  made  to  one  retired  from  service, 
for  age,  disability,  or  other  cause;  espe- 
cially a  yearly  stipend  paid  by  government 
to  retired  ofiScers,  disabled  soldiers,  the 
families  of  soldiers  killed,  etc. 

Pensioner.  In  the  British  army,  is  a 
soldier  maintained  in  Chelsea  Hospital. 

Pensioner,  Out-.  In  the  British  army,  is 
a  soldier  receiving  a  pension,  but  not  main- 
tained in  Chelsea  Hospital.  Those  who  are 
capable  of  bearing  arms  are  available  for 
military  service  when  required. 
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Penslontrt,  Qentlemen.     See  Gxvtlk- 

lfEN-AT-AKM8. 

Penstock.  A  machine  composed  of  tim- 
ber, which,  by  meaoB  of  a  movable  board, 
enables  the  defenders  of  a  fortress  to  allow 
such  a  rush  of  water  from  the  batardeaux 
as  to  inundate  and  destroy  the  works  which 
the  enemy  may  have  constructed  in  the 
ditch. 

Pentagon.  In  fortification,  a  figure 
bounded  by  five  sides,  which  form  so  many 
angles,  capable  of  being  fortified  with  an 
equal  number  of  bastions.  It  also  denotes 
a  fort  with  five  bastions. 

Pentathlon.  The  five  exercises  performed 
in  the  Grecian  games,  namely,  leaping,  run- 
ning, quoiting,  darting,  and  wrestling. 

Pentheaae.  A  shed  hanging  forward  in 
a  sloping  direction  from  the  main  wall  of 
a  place. 

Pentland  Hills.  A  range  of  hills  in 
Scotland,  commencing  about  4  miles  west 
from  Edinburgh.  Here  the  Scotch  Presby- 
terians, since  called  Cameronians,  who  had 
risen  against  the  government,  on  account 
of  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy,  were 
defeated  by  the  royal  troops,  November  28, 
1666. 

Pentri.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
the  tribes  in  Samnium ;  were  conquered  by 
the  Bomans  along  with  the  other  Samnites, 
and  were  the  only  one  of  the  Samnite  tribes 
who  remained  fiuthfril  to  the  Romans  when 
the  rest  of  the  nation  revolted  to  Hannibal 
in  the  second  Punic  war. 

Peons.  Bast  Indian  municipal  foot-sol- 
diers. These  men  are  ehiefiy  employed  to 
assist  in  collecting  the  revenues,  and  carry  a 
pike  or  staff.  Most  persons  in  India  keep 
servants,  who  wear  a  belt  with  their  mas- 
ter's name  on  it.    These  are  called  peadahs, 

Peoria  Indians.  A  tribe  of  aborigines 
who  formerly  resided  in  Illinois,  but  are 
now  settled  on  the  Quapaw  a^^ncy,  in  In- 
dian Territory,  in  oonrederation  with  the 
Kaskaskias  and  other  tribes.  They  are  but 
few  in  number,  the  northern  tribes  having 
nearly  exterminated  them  in  1769,  in  re- 
venge for  the  murder  of  Pontiao. 

Pequots,  or  Pequods.  A  tribe  of  Indians 
of  Algonkin  stock,  closely  allied  to  the  Mo- 
hegans,  who  resided  in  Eastern  Connecti- 
cut The  tribe  was  nearly  exterminated  by 
the  colonists  in  the  Pequot  war  (1687). 

Perclose,  or  Demi-Garter.  In  heraldry, 
the  lower  half  of  a  garter  with  the  buckle. 

Percussion.  Is  the  impression  which  a 
body  makes  in  falling  or  striking  against 
another,  or  the  shock  of  two  moving  lK>dies. 
It  is  either  direct  or  oblique. 

Percussion,  Centre  of.  That  point 
wherein  the  shock  of  the  percutient  bodies 
is  the  greatest. 

Percussion,  Direct.  Is  where  the  impulse 
is  given  in  the  direction  of  a  right  line  per- 
pendicular to  the  point  of  contact. 

Percussion,  Oblique.  Is  where  the  ink- 
pulse  is  given  in  the  direction  of  a  line  ob- 
lique to  the  point  oi 


Percusskm-bullet.  A  bullet  made  by 
placing  a  small  quantity  of  percussion  pow- 
der in  a  copper  envelope  in  the  point  of  an 
ordinary  rifled-musket  bullet. 

Percussion-caps.    See   Caps,   Psrcus- 

8I0N-. 

Percusskm-fuse.    See  Fuzb. 

Percussion-lock.  A  lock  of  a  gun  in 
which  gunpowder  is  exploded  bv  fire  ob- 
tained ttom  the  percussion  of  fruminating 
powder. 

Percusskm-match.  A  match  which  ig- 
nites by  percussion. 

Percussion-powder.  Powder  eomposed 
of  such  materials  as  to  ignite  by  slight  per- 
cussion ;  fulminating  powder. 

Percutient.  That  which  strikes  or  has 
power  to  strike. 

Perdu.  A  word  adopted  from  the  French , 
signifying  to  lie  flat  and  doselv  in  wait  It 
likewise  means  emploved  on  desperate  pur- 
poses ;  accustomed  to  despoate  enterprises. 

Pered  (Hungary).  Here  the  Hungarians 
under  Gdrsey  were  defeated  by  Wohlge- 
muth and  the  Bussians,  June  21,  1849. 

Perekop.  An  isthmus  6  miles  broad,  con- 
necting the  Crimea  with  the  mainland.  It 
was  called  by  the  Tartars  Orkapou,  *'  gate 
of  the  Isthmus,''  which  the  Bussians  changed 
to  its  present  name,  which  signifies  a^Mr- 
ren  ditch.  The  Tartar  fortress  of  the  same 
name,  which  was  situated  on  this  isthmus, 
was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Bussian 
marshal  Munich  in  1786,  by  assault,  although 
it  was  defended  by  1000  Janissaries  and 
100,000  Tartars.  It  was  again  strongly  for- 
tified by  the  khan,  but  was  again  taJcen  by 
the  Bussians  in  1771,  who  have  since  re- 
Uined  it. 

Peremptory.  Whatever  is  absolute  and 
final,  not  to  be  altered,  renewed,  or  re- 
strained. Peremptory  exeeutum,  what  takes 
place  immediatelv. 

Perfidious.  Treacherous ;  false  to  trust ; 
guilty  of  violated  faith ;  hence  a  p^^ldious 
foe.  War,  however  melancholy  in  its  ef- 
fects, and  firequentl^  unjustifiable  in  its 
cause  and  progress,  is  nevertheless,  among 
civilized  nations,  so  far  governed  by  certain 
principles  of  honor  as  to  render  the  obser- 
vance of  established  laws  and  customs  an 
object  of  general  aoquieeoenoe.  When  two 
or  more  countries  are  engaged  in  a  hostile 
contest,  whatever  belligerent  party  g^rossly 
deviates  from  those  rules  is  deservedly 
stamped  with  infamy,  and  justly  called  a 
perfUliou$  foe. 

Perfidy.    Wantoffkith;  treachery. 

Perforated  Cake  Powder.    See  Gukpow- 

BKR. 

P^rigueux.  A  town  of  France,  capital 
of  the  department  of  Dordogne,  296  miles 
south-southwest  fh>m  Paris.  P^igueux  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  ancient  VeRinna, 
which  was  at  the  time  of  the  Boman  inva- 
sion the  capital  of  ^le  Petrocorii.  Under 
the  empire,  it  was  a  place  of  no  small  im- 
portance, as  it  stood  at  the  junction  of  five 
roads,  and  was  strongly  fortified.     It  was 
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ceded,  alon«  with  Aquitaine,  to  the  English 
by  LoaiB  Ijl.  After  haviDg  been  recovered 
by  the  French,  the  town  was  again  lost; 
but  it  was  finally  taken  from  tlra  English 
by  Charles  Y.  During  the  civil  wars  ol  the 
Keformation,  it  was  a  stronghold  of  the 
Protestants  till  the  year  1581;  and  it  was 
not  till  1658  that  it  came  into  the  power  of 
the  crown. 

Peril.  Instant  or  .impending  danger; 
risk ;  hazard ;  jeopardy ;  exposure  to  in- 
jury, loss,  or  destruction. 

Peril.  To  expose  to  danger ;  to  hazard ; 
to  risk,  etc. 

Perim.  A  small  island  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  situated  in  the  strait  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Bed  Sea, 
about  1  mile  distant  from  the  Arabian,  and 
about  18  miles  from  the  African  coast.  On 
its  southwest  side  is  an  excellent  harbor, 
capable  of  accommodating  40  men-of-war. 
Fortifications  have  been  erected  on  the 
island,  and  the  guns  command  the  strait  on 
both  sides.  It  wab  first  occupied  by  the 
English  in  1799,  and  held  by  them  as  a 
check  upon  the  designs  of  the  French,  who 
were  then  in  Egypt.  It  was  abandoned  in 
1801,  but  was  reoocupied  by  Great  Britafn 
in  February,  1857,  with  a  view  to  the  pro- 
tection of  her  Indian  possessionF,  which 
were  thought  to  be  exposed  to  some  chance 
of  danger  from  the  opening  of  the  Sues 
Canal. 

Petjury.  False  swearing;  the  act  or 
crime  of  willfully  making  a  ftUse  oath, 
when  lawfully  administered;  or  the  crime 
committed  when  a  lawfrtl  oath  is  adminis- 
tered, in  some  judicial  proceeding,  to  a  per- 
son who  swears  willfiilly,  absolutely,  and 
wisely  in  a  matter  material  to  the  issue. 
For  punishment  of  persons  convicted  of 
peijury,  see  Appsvdix,  Articles  op  War, 
60  and  62. 

Perkemucka.  Petty  oiBcera  are  so  called 
in  India. 

Perm.  A  government  of  Russia,  situated 
mirtl^  in  Russia  in  Europe  and  partly  in 
Russia  in  Asia.  It  was  invaded  and  ruined 
by  the  Mongols  in  the  18th  century. 

Permanent  FoiUfication.    See  Fortipi- 

CATION. 

Permanent  Rank.  A  rank  in  the  military 
service  which  does  not  cease  with  any  par- 
ticular service,  or  locality  of  circumstances ; 
in  opposition  to  local  or  temporary  rank. 

P^ronne.  A  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Somme,  80  miles  east  of  Amiens. 
Louis  XI.  of  France,  having  placed  himself 
in  the  power  of  the  I>uke  of  Burgundy,  was 
forced  to  sign  the  treaty  of  P^ronne,  confirm- 
ing those  of  Arras  and  Confians,  with  several 
humiliating  stipulations,  October  14,  1468. 
Louis  XI.  had  promised  Champagne  and 
Bri6  as  appanages  to  his  brother  Charles, 
duke  of  Berry,  not  intending  to  keep  his 
witrd,  apprehending  that  those  provinces, 
being  so  nearBurgundy ,  would  prove  a  fresh 
source  of  broils  and  disputes.  F^ronne  vras 
a  place  of  much  importance  in  the  Middle 


Ages,  and  bore  the  name  of  La  Pucelle 
("The  Maiden  City"),  as  it  was  never  cap- 
tured till  Wellington  took  it  eight  days  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo. 

Peipendicular  Direction.  In  the  march 
of  a  line,  is  the  direction  at  right  angles  to 
the  line  which  each  man  should  take  in  a 
direct  movement  to  the  front.  Without  the 
strictest  attention  is  paid  to  this  essential 
principle  in  all  movements,  the  greatest 
irreffularity,  and  ultimately  the  matest 
conuision,  must  ensue.  Perpendicular  and 
parallel  movements  constitute,  indeed,  the 
whole  system  of  good  marching.  When 
several  columns,  divisions,  or  companies  ad- 
vance, the  lines  and  directions  of  marching' 
must  be  strictly  perpendicular  and  parallel 
to  each  other,  otherwise  the  distance  will  be 
lost,  and  the  ultimate  object  of  forming  a 
correct  line  must  be  defeated. 

Perpendicular  Fortification.  Owes  its 
origin  to  the  Marquis  de  Montalembert,  a 
distinguished  Frencn  general,  who  published 
his  works  upon  the  subject  in  1776.  Yauban 
had,  it  was  admitted,  rendered  the  art  of 
attack  superior  to  that  of  defense.  Montalem- 
bert strove  to  reverse  this  relation,  and  in  his 
endeavors,  rejected  entirely  the  bastion  sys- 
tem of  the  older  engineers.  Instead  of  the  oc- 
casional bastions,  with  intervenin|^  curtains, 
with  which  they  surrounded  their  enceinte, 
he  broke  the  whole  polygon  into  salient  and 
re-entering  angles,  tne  latter  being  generally 
at  right  angles.  Before  the  connected  redans 
thus  form^  were  counterje^ards  of  low  ele- 
vation and  ravelins,  to  which  the  approaches 
were  through  casemated  caponniet^ee.  In  the 
salient  angle  of  each  redan  he  built  a  brick 
tower,  40  roet  in  diameter,  twelve-sided,  and 
four  stories  high.  The  second  and  third 
tiers  were  built  for  heavy  guns,  and  the 
upper  loop-holed  for  musl^try.  In  the 
centre  of  the  tower  was  a  circular  reduity 
intended  as  a  last  refuge  for  the  garrison. 
Montalembert  maintained  that  from  these 
towers  every  possible  approach  could  be  com- 
manded, which  to  a  great  extent  is  true ;  but 
it  must  be  also  remembered  that  the  greater 
space  a  ^n  commands,  by  so  much  the  more 
is  it  raised  above  the  plain,  and  rendered 
visible.  These  towers  would  have  little 
chance  asainst  the  rifled  ordnance  of  the 
present  dtiy.  Montalembert's  system  was 
violently  attacked  by  the  French  engineers, 
but  Carnot  subsequently  adopted  it,  with 
some  modifications,  and  it  enters  largely 
into  the  modern  German  defensive  works. 
The  system  has  never,  however,  found  favor 
with  British  engineers. 

Perpendicular,  Gunner's.  See  Gunker's 
Lbvbl. 

Perpignan.  A  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  situated 
on  the  Tet,  85  miles  fr^mi  Narbonne.  It 
commands  the  passage  by  the  Eastern  Pyre- 
nees from  Spain  into  France,  and  is  defended 
on  the  south  by  a  citadel  and  by  ramparts 
fianked  with  bastions,  and  protected  by 
raised  works.    Perpignan  now  ranks  as  one 
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of  the  flnt  strongholds  in  France.  In  1474 
the  town  was  taken  hy  Louis  XI.  of  France, 
but  having  been  restored  to  Spain,  it  was 
a^ain  taken  by  Louis  XIII.  in  1642,  and, 
along  with  the  province  of  Roussillon,  finally 
ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyre- 
nees in  1659.  In  1793  a  battle  was  fought 
in  its  neighborhood  between  the  Spaniards 
and  the  French,  in  which  the  former  were 
defeated. 

Perrhsebi.  A  powerful  and  warlike  Pe- 
lasgis  people,  who,  according  to  Strabo,  mi- 
grated from  Eubcea  to  the  mainland,  and 
settled  in  the  districts  of  Hestintos  and  Pe- 
lasgiotis  in  Thessaly.  The  Perrhssbi  were 
members  of  the  Amphiotyonic  Leaeue.  At 
an  early  period  they  were  subdued  by  the 
Lapithfld ;  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  they  were  subject  to  the  Thessalians, 
and  subsequently  to  Philip  of  Maoedon ;  but 
at  the  time  of  the^Roman  wars  in  Greece 
they  appear  independent  of  Macedonia. 

Perriires.  A  Kind  of  short  mortars  for- 
merly much  used  for  throwing  stone  shot 

Persepolis.  An  ancient  city,  the  capital 
of  Persia  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  seat  of  the 
chief  palaces  of  the  Persian  kinffs.  The 
city  is  said  to  have  been  burned  by  Alex- 
ander, and  is  not  subsequently  mentioned  in 
history  except  in  the  second  book  of  the 
Maccabees,  where  it  is  stated  that  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  made  a  fruitless  effort  to  plunder 
its  temples.  In  the  later  times  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan rule,  the  fortress  of  Istakhr  seems 
to  have  occupied  the  place  of  Persepolis. 

Persia  (Per.  Iran),  A  country  of  Asia, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  most  opu- 
lent and  powerful  of  any  that  lie  to  the  west 
of  India ;  it  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Tur- 
key in  Asia,  north  by  Caucasus,  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  and  Asiatic  Russia,  east  by  Afghan- 
istan and  Beloochistan,  and  south  by  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  Arabian  Sea.  The  Per- 
sians, as  a  nation,  first  rose  into  notice  on 
the  ruins  of  tfie  great  empires  founded  on 
the  Euphrates.  Babylon  was  taken  by  Cyrus 
in  638  B.C.,  and  soon  after  he  extended  it 
more  widely  than  any  that  had  been  previ- 
ously established  in  the  world.  It  com- 
prised, on  one  side,  the  west  of  India,  and 
on  the  other,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt; 
and  the  valor,  indeed,  with  which  the  Greeks 
defended .  their  small  territory,  alone  pre- 
vented him  from  annexing  a  considerable 
part  of  Europe  to  his  domains.  After  a 
feeble  struggle,  it  succumbed  to  the  brave 
and  disciplined  armies  of  Alexander,  who 
won  the  entire  empire  of  Darius  Codomanus 
for  his  own  by  force  of  arms,  in  381.  After 
his  death,  his  immense  possessions  were  di- 
vided among  his  generals ;  but  Greeks  and 
Greek  sovereigns  continued  during  several 
centuries  to  reign  over  Western  Asia. 
About  2  B.C.  Artaxerxes  founded  the  mon- 
archy of  the  Parthians ;  and  in  8  a.d.  the 
dynasty  of  the  Sassanidie  arose,  who  restored 
the  name,  with  the  religion  and  laws,  of 
ancient  Persia.    They  were  overthrown  by 


the  Mohammedan  invad^v,  who  suffered 
in  their  turn  from  the  successive  invasions 
of  the  country  by  the  descendants  of  Gen- 
ghis Khan,  Tamerlane,  and  the  Turics,  who 
entirely  changed  the  aspect  of  Western  Asia. 
At  length,  in  1501,  a  native  dynasty  again 
arose,  under  Ismael  Shah,  who  placed  him- 
self on  the  throne.  After  the  reign  of  Abbas 
the  Great,  who  died  in  1628,  the  princes  of 
the  Safi  dynasty  became  enervated  by  lux- 
ury and  dissipation,  and  Persia,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,  was  overrun  by 
the  A&hans,  who  carried  fire  and  sword 
throughout  the  whole  country,  and  reduced 
its  proudest  capitals  to  ashes.  The  atrocities 
of  the  A%hans  were  avenf:ed,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  Persia  vindicated,  b^  Nadir 
Shah ;  but  though  the  victories  of  this  daring 
chief  threw  a  lustre  on  his  country,  it  was 
almost  torn  to  pieces  after  his  death  by  civil 
war,  till  the  fortune  of  arms  gave  a  decided 
superiority  to  Kerim  Khan.  His  death  gave 
rise  to  another  disputed  succession,  with 
civil  wars  as  furious  as*  before.  At  length 
Aga-Mohammed,  a  eunuch,  raised  himself 
in  1795  by  crimes  and  daring  to  the  sover- 
eignty, and  not  only  held  it  during  his  life- 
time, but  transmitted  it  to  his  nephew,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  Feth  Ali  Shah,  and 
subdued  the  rebellious  tribes  in  Khorassan, 
but  was  dragged  into  a  war  with  Russia,  in 
which  he  lost  the  power  of  Derbend  and 
several  districts  on  the  Kur.  In  1848, 
Nasr-ed-Din,  the  freat-grandson  of  Feth  Ali, 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  capture  of  Herat  by  the  Persians  in 
1856,  war  was  declared  against  them  by 
Great  Britain.  Bushire  was  occupied,  and 
the  Persian  troops  were  twice  defeated  bv 
Gen.  Outram  at  Kooshab  and  Mohammerah 
in  the  following  year.  These  victories  were 
followed  by  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of 
peace,  April,  1857,  and  the  evacuation  of 
Herat  by  the  Persians  in  the  month  of 
July. 

Personnel  (Fr.),  All  the  officers  and  men, 
military  and  civil,  composing  an  army,  or 
atiy  part  of  one,  as  opposed  to  nuUhriel. 

Personnel  of  a  Battery.  All  officers  and 
men  necessary  for  the  manosuvre,  manage- 
ment, and  care  of  a  battery. 

Perspective.  Is  the  art  of  drawing  the 
resemblance  of  objects  on  a  plane  surface,  as 
the  objects  themselves  appear  to  the  eve,  etc. 

Perth.  The  principal  town  of  Perthshire^ 
and  formerly  the  metropolis  of  Scotland,  sit- 
uated on  the  Tay,  which  is  crossed  here  by  a 
fine  stone  bridge,  88  miles  from  Edinburgh. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  S^t- 
land.  It  is  a  generally  received  opinion  that 
Perth  was  built  and  fortified  by  Agricola, 
who  erected  a  citadel  to  maintain  his  con- 
quests, and  check  the  wild  spirit  of  the  sav- 
^e  natives.  In  1298,  after  the  battle  of 
Falkirk,  Edward  I.  fortified  Perth  and  re- 
built the  walls  in  the  strongest  manner.  The 
worthy  burgesses  of  this  town^eem  to  have 
been  men  of  mettle  in  those  days,  and  on 
various  occasions  sallying  forth  from  behind 
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iheir  walls,  set  fire  to  the  eaitles  of  their 
Jiaughty  neighbors,  when  the  latter  had  for- 
bidden  their  vassals  to  carry  provisions  to 
the  city.  In  the  year  ISll,  Robert  Bruce 
laid  81^^  to  the  town,  but  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  his  troops,  after  various  unsuoces^- 
ful  attempts  to  take  it;  but  subeequently, 
choosing  a  dark  night,  he  led  a  selected  band 
■of  determined  men  against  it,  scaled  the 
walls,  and  carried  the  town  sword  in  hand, 
the  king  himself  beine  the  second  man  who 
entered  the  place.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century,  the  famous  combat  between 
the  Clan  Chattan  and  the  Clan  Quhele,  or 
Clan  Kay,  took  place  on  the  North  Inch, 
and  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  former, 
.partly  by  the  bravery  of  a  citizen  or  bur- 
gess called  Harry  Wind,  whom  the  chief  of 
.the  Clan  Chattan  had  engaged  on  the  spot 
to  supply  the  place  of  one  of  his  men  who 
had  lailed  to  appear.  In  1544,  the  regent,  at 
the  instigation  of  Cardinal  Bethune,  turned 
Xord  Ruthven,  provost  of  the  town,  out  of 
^is  ofSce,  and  conferred  it  upon  Chartres  of 
Kinfauns.  The  ciUzens,  however,  resisted 
the  attempt,  and  repulsed,  in  a  smart  skir- 
mish, the  cardinal's  nominee,  who  came  to 
.enter  upon  his  -  duties  at  the  head  of  an 
armed  force.  In  1569,  after  a  riotous  insur- 
rection, during  which  the  Catholic  churches 
were  demolished,  the  queen  determined  to 
inflict  the  severest  vengeance  on  the  Re- 
formers. Both  parties  took  the  field ;  nego- 
tiations ensued ;  Perth  was  thrown  open  to 
the  queen,  and  occupied  by  a  French  garri- 
son. Relief  from  toe  insolence  and  exac- 
tions of  the  garrison  was  only  obtained  after 
a  regular  siege  by  the  Reformers.  On  June 
26,  Lord  Ruthven  attacked  the  town  on  the 
west,  and  Provost  Halvburton  of  Dundee 
fired  into  it  from  the  bridge,  and  speedily 
obliged  the  garrison  to  capitulate.  Subse- 
quently, Argyle,  and  Stewart,  prior  of  St. 
Andrews,  marched  out  of  Pertn  with  800 
citizens,  resolved  to  prosecute  the  Reforma- 
tion, or  perish  in  the  attempt.  The  people 
joined  them  everywhere  as  they  proceeded, 
and  before  they  reached  Stirling  their  num- 
bers had  incr^ised  to  6000.  The  gates  of 
Stirling  and  every  other  town  in  their  way 
were  thrown  open  to  receive  them.  They, 
without  violence,  took  possession  of  Edin- 
burgh, cast  the  images  out  of  its  churches, 
and  placed  in  them  ministers  of  the  Refor- 
mation. 

Peru.  A  republic  of  South  America, 
formed  out  of  the  former  Spanish  viceroyalty 
of  the  same  name.  The  first  information 
received  of  the  country  by  the  Spaniards 
was  obtained  from  a  young  cacique  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Isthmus  of  Barien 
about  the  year  1511.  In  1518,  Yasco  Nufiez 
de  Balboa  crossed  the  mountains  which 
separated  the  two  oceans,  and  took  possession 
of  the  Pacific  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Castile.  He  extended  his  discoveries  many 
leagues  southward,  but  appears  not  to  have 
reached  the  territory  of  Peru.  In  1525, 
Pranci^'^o  Pizarro,  a  soldier  of  mean  birth 
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but  of  daring  spirit,  who  had  accompanied 
Balboa  in  the  previous  expedition,  embark- 
ing at  Panama  with  about  100  men,  landed 
in  Peru,  and  spent  three  years  in  exploring 
the  country.  Having  returned  to  Spain 
with  presents  of  gold  and  jewels  for  the  king, 
he  was  sent  out  with  orders  to  effect  the 
conquest  of  the  newly-discovered  country. 
Reorossing  the  ocean  with  180  men  and  27 
horses,  he  again  set  sail  from  Panama,  and 
receiving  some  further  reinforcements  at 
Puerto  Yiejo  and  Puna,  now  considered 
himself  in  a  fit  position  to  enter  upon  the 
proper  scene  of  nis  labors.  He  accordingly 
crossed  over  to  Tumbez,  and  there  learned 
that  the  country  had  for  some  time  been  dis- 
tracted by  a  civil  war  between  Huascar  and 
Atahuallpa,  two  sons  of  the  late  inca. 
Pizarro  saw  at  once  the^^mportance  to  him 
and  his  oause  of  this  state  of  the  country. 
After  some  time  spent  in  reconnoitring, 
he  fixed  tipon  a  fertile  spot  in  the  ricn 
valley  of  Tansarala  as  a  site  for  a  set- 
tlement. Here  ne  established  a  town  which 
he  called  San  Miguel.  On  September  24, 
1582,  leaving  60  men  as  a  guard  for  this 
new  settlement,  he  started  out  with  1G7 
men,  67  of  whom  were  cavalry,  to  meet 
the  inca  Atahuallpa,  who  now  victorious 
over  his  brother  was  encamped  with  hie 
army  about  ten  or  twelve  days'  journey  off. 
His  force  was  everywhere  received  with 
kindness ;  an  envoy  from  the  inca  was  sent 
with  presents  to  meet  and  invite  him  to  an 
interview  at  Caxamarca.  The  Spaniards 
arrived  here  November  15, 1682,  and  treach- 
erously prepared  to  use  the  unsuspecting 
kindness  of  the  Peruvians  as  the  means  <? 
their  destruction.  When  at  the  appointed 
time  the  inca  accompanied  by  his  nobles 
and  retinue  was  proceeding  to  the  place  of 
interview,  he  and  his  followers  were  assailed 
by  the  Spaniards  who  were  concealed  in  the 
neighboring  buildings,  thousands  of  the  un- 
suspeotins:  and  unarmed  natives  were  slain, 
ana  Ats&uallpa  himself  taken  prisoner. 
An  immense  ransom  was.offered  for  him ;  it 
was  accepted  by  Pizarro,  who,  however, 
basely  remsed  to  |?ive  up  his  prisoner,  but 
after  a  mockery  of  a  trial  put  him  to  death. 
For  many  years  the  country  was  in  a  state 
of  war  and  anarchy,  resulting  finally  in 
Pizarro  becoming  master  of  Peru  in  1546,  and 
it  became  a  viceroyalty  of  Spain*.  In  its 
subsequent  history  there  is  matter  of  little 
interest  till  the  war  of  independence,  which 
was  proclaimed  in  1821  by  €^.  San  Martin, 
and  successfiilly  terminated  by  Bolivar, 
who,  after  a  suoeession  of  engagements,  the 
most  notable  of  which  was  that  of  Ayacucho 
(whkh  see),  finally  drove  the  Spaniards 
from  Callao,  their  last  stronghold,  July  29, 
1826.  The  country  has  since  on  several  oc- 
casions been  the  scene  of  those  insurrections 
to  which  the  states  of  Spanish  America  have 
been  subiect.  In  1879  war  was  proclaimed 
between  JPeru  and  Chili,  which  has  recently 
terminated  in  a  complete  victory  for  the 
latter. 
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Perugia  (anc.  Perusia),  A  city  of  Central 
Italy,  10  miles  east  of  the  lake  of  the  same 
name,  and  85  north  of  Rome.  It  formed  in 
ancient  times  one  of  the  twelve  Etrurian  re- 
puhlics.  In  conjunction  with  other  cities 
of  Etruria,  it  long  resisted  the  power  of  the 
Bomans,  but  was  finally  ruined  by  the  lat- 
ter, having  been  defeated  in  two  engage- 
ments, 809  and  295  B.C.,  and  becoming  sub- 
ject to  Bome  in  294.  It  is  memoraole  in 
the  civil  wars  as  the  refii^e  of  L.  Antonius, 
the  brother  of  the  triumvir,  when  unable  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  Octavianus.  It 
was  held  by  the  latter  for  some  months 
and  was  compelled  to  surrender  through 
famine,  and  burned  to  the  ground  in  40  B.C. 
It  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  Augustus,  and 
was  captured  by  the  Goths  under  Totila  at 
the  fall  of  the  Western  empire.  It  was 
afterwards  united  to  the  Papal  States,  and 
in  1860  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

Perugia,  Lake  of.  See  Tkasim kkus  La- 
cub. 

Penisia.    See  Perugia. 

Pescara.  A  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Ohieti.  It  was  formerly  strongly  fortified, 
and  has  stood  many  si^es. 

Peschiera.  A  frontier  town  and  fortress 
of  Italy,  in  Lombardy,  at  the  south  extrem- 
ity of  the  Lake  of  Gafda,  20  miles  north- 
northwest  from  Mantua.  Peschiera  com- 
mands the  right  bank  of  the  river  Mincio. 
During  the  French  republican  war,  it  was  a 
simple  pentagon.  Its  fortifications,  however, 
have  been  ^re^^tly  strengthened  by  the  Aus- 
trians.  It  is  defended  by  walls  and  by  forts, 
lunettes,  fosses,  and  a  covered  way ;  and  the 
purpose  which  it  is  mainly  intended  to  serve, 
oesides  that  of  formine  an  intrenched  camp 
capable  of  accommodating  a  considerable 
number  of  troops,  is  to  harass  an  army  at- 
tempting to  cross  the  Mincio  by  Goito  or 
Valegffio.  It  has  been  taken  frequently  by 
siege,  by  the  French  in  1796 ;  by  the  Aus- 
trians  and  Bussians,  1799;  by  the  French 
again,  1801 ;  given  up  by  them,  1814 ;  taken 
by  the  Sardinian. troops  under  Charles  Al- 
bert, May  80,  1848 ;  retaken  by  BadeUky, 
1849.  It  was  invested  by  the  Sardinians  in 
June,  1859,  after  the  battle  of  Solferino. 
The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Y illafranca, 
however  (July  11, 1859),  relieved  Peschiera 
from  a  sic^^e,  and  it  was  included  in  the 
kingdom  of  Italv  b^  treaty  of  Vienna,  1866. 

Peshawur.  A  city  of  British  India,  cap- 
ital of  the  province  of  Peshawur  (or  Pe- 
shawer),  about  18  miles  east  of  the  eastern 
eztremitv  of  the  Khyber  Pass.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Mogul  emperor  Akbar.  Bun- 
jeet  Singh  took  it  after  his  victory  over  the 
Afghans  at  Noushera,  and  destroyed  many 
of  its  finest  buildings. 

Pesth.  A  city  of  Hungary,  situated  on 
the  Danube,  opposite  to  Suda,  with  which 
it  is  connected  oy  a  bridge  of  boats  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  length.  It  was  re- 
peatedly taken  and  besieg^  in  the  wars  of 
Hungary,  particularlv  in  the  long  contests 
with  the  Turics.     The  great  insurrection 


broke  out  here  September  28,  1848.  Buda- 
Pesth  was  taken  by  the  Imperialists,  Janu- 
ary 5,  1849.  The  Hungarians  afterwards 
defeated  the  Austrians,  who  were  obliged  to 
evacuate  it  April  18, 1849 ;  but  the  latter, 
under  Gen.  Hentzi,  occupied  Buda,  and  a 
severe  contest  began  between  the  two  parties. 
On  May  4,  Gorgei,  with  an  army  of  40,000 
Hungarians,  occupied  the  heights  above 
Buda,  and  began  to  bombard  that  town; 
while  the  Austrians  in  their  turn  directed 
their  artillery  against  the  lower  city  of  Pesth. 
On  May  16,  the  Hungarians  made  an  unsuo- 
cessAil  attack  on  Buda,  but  on  the  20th  the 
place  was  taken  by  assault,  after  an  obstinate 
and  bloody  struggle. 

Pestle.  An  instrument  used  in  the  fab- 
rication of  gunpowder. 

Petards.  Are  instruments  used  for  blow- 
ing open  gates,  demolishing  palisades,  etc. 
They  consist  of  a  half-cone  of  thick  iron, 
filled  with  powder  and  ball ;  they  are  usually 
fastened  to  a  plank,  and  the  latter  is  pro- 
vided with  hooks  to  allow  of  its  being  at- 
tached securely  to  a  gate,  etc.  The  petard 
has  been  almost  universally  superseded  by 
the  use  of  powder-bags. 

Petardeer,  or  Petimiier.  One  who  man- 
ages petards. 

Petelia,  or  PetUia  (now  Strongoli),  An 
ancient  Greek  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Bruttium ;  founded,  according  to  tradition, 
by  Philoctetes.  It  was  situated  north  of 
Oroton,  to  whose  territory  it  originally  be- 
longed, but  it  was  afterward  conquered  by 
the  Lucanians.  It  remained  faithful  to  tlie 
Bomans  when  the  other  cities  of  Bruttium 
revolted  to  Hannibal,  and  it  was  not  till 
aftef  a  long  and  desperate  resistance  that  it 
was  taken  by  one  of  Hannibal's  generals. 

Peterero,  or  Pedrero.  A  short  piece  of 
chambered  ordnance  was  formerly  so  called. 

Petersburg.  A  city  of  Dinwiddle  Go., 
Ya.,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Appomattox 
Biver,  about  25  miles  ttom  Bichmond.  The 
city  is  one  of  historic  interest.  It  was  twice 
occupied  by  the  British  forces  as  headquar- 
ters during  the  Bevolutionary  war ;  but  it 
is  principally  noted  as  the  scene  of  sevwal 
sanguinarv  encounters  during  the  civil  war, 
and  for  the  obstinate  and  bloody  defense 
which  it  made.  On  June  15-16, 1864,  twa 
formidable  assaults  were  made  on  it  by  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  under  Gen.  Grants 
but  tney  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  It 
was  then  determined  to  invest  the  city,  which 
was  done  a  few  days  later.  On  Juljr  80, 
another  attempt  was  made  to  take  it  by 
storm,  but  witnout  success.  The  siege  was 
prolonged  with  many  indecisive  opentions 
until  April  8,  1865,  after  a  week's  bombard- 
ment it  was  evacuated  by  G^n.  Lee,  who 
surrendered  six  days  later. 

Petersburg,  St.  The  capital  and  most 
populous  city  of  the  Bussian  empire,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Neva  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
16  miles  east  of  Oronstadt,  and  400  miles 
northwest  of  Moscow.  It  was  founded  by 
Peter  the  Great,  May  27,  1708.    The  peace 
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of  St.  Petersburg,  between  RuBsia  and  Prus- 
sia, the  former  restoring  all  her  conquests  to 
the  latter,  was  signed  May  5,  1762.  Treaty 
of  St.  Petersburg  for  the  partition  of  Polana, 
August  6,  1772.  Treaty  of  St.  Petersburg, 
let  to  a  coalition  against  Prance,  September 
8,  1805.  Treaty  of  Alliance,  signed  at  St. 
Petersburg,  between  Bemadotte,  prince 
royal  of  Sweden,  and  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander ;  the  former  ^ereeing  to  join  in  the 
campa^n  against  france,  in  return  for 
which  Sweden  was  to  receive  Norway,  March 
24, 1812. 

Peterwalden  (Germany),  Convention  of. 
Betw^n  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  by  which 
a  firm  and  decisive  alliance  between  these 
powers  was  made  against  France  and  the 
course  of  action  against  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
was  planned,  signed  July  8,  1813.  This  al- 
liance led  to  the  overthrow  of  Bonaparte  in 
the  next  year. 

Peterwardein,  or  Varadin.  The  capital 
town  of  Slavonia,  Austria,  and  the  strongest 
fortress  on  the  Danube,  is  situated  on  a 
scarped  rock,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dan- 
ube, opposite  Neusatz,  with  which  town  it 
is  connected  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  defended 
by  a  strong  tite-de-poni,  44  miles  northwest 
of  Belgrade.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  gen- 
eral commandant  of  the  Slavonian  military 
frontier,  and  of  several  subordinate  military 
authorities.  It  derives  its  present  name 
from  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  here  marshaled 
the  soldiers  of  the  first  Crusade.  Peter- 
wardein was  taken  by  the  Turks,  July,  1526. 
In  1688,  the  fortifications  were  blown  up  by 
the  Imperialists,  and  the  town  was  soon  after 
burned  to  the  ground  by  the  Turks ;  but  at 
.the  peace  of  Passarowitz,  on  July  21,  1718, 
it  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  emperor. 
It  was  here  that,  on  Aueust  5,  1716,  the 
Austrians,  under  Prince  Euffdne,  obtained  a 
great  victory  over  the  Turks  under  Grand 
Vizer  Ali;  the  latter  then  lost  their  last 
footing  in  Central  Europe. 

Petra.  The  Sela  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  chief  town  of  Arabia  Petr»a,  once  the 
capital  of  the  Idumeans,  and  subsequently 
of  the  Nabataei.  It  was  subdued  by  A.  Cor- 
nelius Palma,  a  lieutenant  of  Trajan's,  and 
remained  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans 
a  considerable  time,  and  its  destruction  is 
supposed  at  length  to  have  been  wrought 
by  the  Mohammedans. 

Petra.  An  ancient  town  of  Colchis,  in 
the  land  of  the  Lazi,  founded  by  Joannes 
Tzibus,  a  general  of  Justinian,  to  keep  these 
people  in  subjection.  It  was  situat^  on  a 
rock  near  the  coast,  and  was  very  strongly 
fortified.  It  was  taken  by  Chosroes  in  541 
A.D.,  and  its  subsequent  siege  by  the  Ro- 
mans is  described  by  Gibbon  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  actions  of  the  age.  The 
first  sieee  was  relieved ;  but  it  was  again  at- 
tacked by  the  Romans,  and  was  at  length 
taken  by  assault,  after  a  long  protracted  re- 
sistance, in  551  ▲.!>.  It  was  then  destroyed 
by  the  Romans,  and  from  that  time  disap- 
pears from  history. 


Petra.  An  ancient  and  strong  fortress  in 
Sogdiana,  held  by  Arimazes  when  Alexander 
attacked  it. 

Petronel  (Pr.  peirinal,  or  poitronal).  A 
piece  between  a  carbine  and  a  pistol  (with  a 
wheel-lock),  which  was  used  by  the  French 
during  the  reign  of  Francis  I. ;  it  was  held 
against  the  breast  when  fired.  To  prevent 
any  injury  from  its  recoil,  the  soldier  who 
used  it  was  provided  with  a  pad. 

Petropaulovski.  A  fortified  town  on  the 
east  coast  of  Kamtschatka,  was  attacked  by 
an  English  and  French  sauadron  August 
80,  18M.  They  destroyed  the  batteries,  and 
a  party  of  700  sailors  and  marines  landed  ta 
assault  the  place,  but  fell  into  an  ambuscade, 
and  many  were  killed.  After  this  the  Rus- 
sians greatly  strengthened  their  defenses, 
but  on  May  80,  1855,  the  allied  squadron  in 
the  Pacific  arriving  here  found  the  place  de- 
serted. The  fortifications  were  destroyed, 
but  the  town  was  spared. 

Pettah.  In  Southern  India,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  the  enceinte  of  a  town,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  fortress  by  whidi  it  is  pro- 
tected. 

Pettman  Fuze.    See  Fuzx. 

Pfaffendorf  and  Liegnitz.  See  Lixgnitz.. 

Pfederaheim.  A  town  of  Germany,  in 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  4  miles  northwest  from 
Worms.  A  battle  was  fought  here,  in  1555, 
which  brought  the  *'  Peasants'  war"  to  a 
termination. 

Phalanx.  The  ancient  Greek  formation 
for  heavy  infantry,  which  won  for  itself  a 
reputation  of  invincibility.  It  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  line  of  parallel  columns,  ren- 
dered by  its  depth  and  solidity  capable  of 
penetrating  any  line  of  troops.  The  oldest 
phalanx  was  the  Lacednmonian,  or  Spartan, 
m  which  the  soldiers  stood  8  deep,  but  this 
was  reduced  to  4  men  by  Miltiades,  in  order 
to  increase  his  front  at  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, 480  B.C.  The  Macedonian  phalanx,  as 
the  latest  form  that  organization  assumed, 
and  as  the  shape  in  which  the  phalanx  en- 
countered the  military  skill  of  the  West,  is 
deserving  of  description.  The  line  was  16 
deep :  a  grand-phalanx  comprising  16,884 
men,  composed  of  four  phalanxes  or  divis- 
ions, each  under  a  general  ofilcer,  called  a 
phalangareh ;  his  command  was  divided  into 
two  brigades,  or  merarchies^  each  of  these 
comprising  two  regiments,  or  chiliarchesy  of 
four  battalions,  or  tyntaamataj  each,  and  each 
syntagma  of  16  men  each  way,  making  a  per- 
fect square.  The  Roman  legion  was  far  su- 
perior to  the  phalanx. 

Phalsbourg.  A  strong  town  of  Alsace,  de- 
partment of  La  Meurthe,  Northeast  France. 
It  was  ceded  to  France  in  1661,  and  its  for- 
tress erected  bv  Yauban,  1679.  It  checked 
the  progress  of  the  victorious  allies  both  in 
1814  and  1815,  and  withstood  the  Germans 
from  August  16  to  December  12, 1870,  when 
it  capitulated  unconditionally. 

Pharax.  One  of  the  council  of  ten  ap- 
pointed by  the  Spartans  in  418  B.C.  to  con- 
trol Agis.    At  tne  battle  of  Mantinea  in 
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that  year,  he  restrained  the  Lacednmoniana 
from  pressing  too  much  on  the  defeated  en- 
emy, and  so  running  the  risk  of  driving 
them  to  despair.  In  896  B.C.  he  laid  siege 
\vith  120  ships  to  Caunus,  where  Conon  was 
stationed,  hut  was  compelled  to  withdraw  by 
the  approach  of  a  l&^e  force. 

Pharsalus  (now  Fersala^  or  Pharsalia). 
Anciently  a  town  of  Thessaly,  to  the  ff>uth 
of  Larissa,  on  the  river  Enipeus,  a  branch 
6f  the  Peneus  (now  the  Salambria),  and  his- 
torically notable  mainly  for  the  ercat  battle 
fought  here  between  Cfesar  and  Pompev, 
August  9, 48  B.C.  Pompey  bad  about  45,000 
legionaries,  7000  cavalry,  and  a  great  number 
of  light-armed  auxiliaries.  Caesar  had  22,000 
legionaries  and  1000  German  and  Oallic  cav- 
alry. The  battle-cry  of^Cassar's  army  was 
"  Kcnuj?  ric<riar,"  that  of  Pompey's  "  JTer- 
culea  invictiM."  Caesar's  right  wing  be^n 
the  battle  by  an  attack  on  the  left  win^ 
of  Pompey,  which  was  speedily  routeo. 
Pompey  fled  into  the  camp,  and  his  army 
broke  up:  Caesar's  troop  stormed  his  camp 
about  mid-day,  and  he  nimself,  awakine  as 
from  stupefaction,  fled  to  Larissa,  whimer 
Caesar  followed  him  next  day.  Caesar  lost 
about  1200  men.  On  Pompey's  side  about 
6000  legionaries  fell  in  battle,  and  more  than 
24,000  who  had  fled,  were  taken,  whom  Cae- 
sar pardoned  and  distributed  among  his 
troops. 

Pheon.  In  heraldry,  the  barbed  iron  head 
of  a  dart ;  used  also  as  a  royal  mark,  to  de- 
note crown  property,  and  termed  the  broad, 
or  broad  arrow, 

Philadelphia.  A  city  and  metropolis  of 
Pennsylvania,  situated  between  the  Dela- 
ware and  Schuylkill  Rivers.  The  city  was 
settled  and  planned  by  William  Penn  in 
1682,  and  its  name  {City  of  Brotherly  Love) 
given  through  the  Society  of  Friends,  of 
whom  he  was  the  great  leader  in  America. 
It  had  a  prominent  position  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, ana  was  in  possession  of  the  British 
troops  after  the  disastrous  battles  of  Brandy- 
wine*  and  German  town,  until  1778.  Being 
the  second  city  of  the  United  States  in 
wealth  and  importance,  it  has  been  ever  for- 
ward in  promoting  her  interests. 

Philibeg.    SeeFiLLiBEO. 

Philiphaugh.  Near  Selkirk,  Southern 
Scotland,  where  the  Marquis  of  Montrose 
and  the  royalists  were  defeated  by  David 
Leslie  and  the  Scotch  Covenanters,  Septem- 
ber 18,  1046. 

PhiUppi.  A  city  of  Macedonia.  It  was 
named  after  Philip  II.  of  Macedon,  who 
conquered  it  ft'om  Thrace.  Here  Antony 
and  Octavianus,  in  two  battles,  defeated  the 
republican  forces  of  Cassius  and  Brutus,  who 
both  committed  suicide,  October,  42  B.C. ; 
this  ended  the  republican  government  of 
Rome. 

Phocaea.  The  most  northern  of  the  cities 
of  Ionia,  was  situated  about  25  miles  north- 
west ft-om  Smyrna.  It  was  founded  by  a 
colony  of  Phocians,  led  by  two  Athenians, 
Philogenes  and  Damon.  Its  citizens  are  said 


to  have  been  the  flrst  among  the  Greeks  who 
extended  their  commercial  voyages  to  great 
distances;  and  its  inhabitants  abandoned 
their  city  rather  than  submit  to  the  Persians, 
644  B.C.  Thev  settled  in  Italy,  and  founded 
Velia.  Massilia  in  France,  and  Alalia  in 
Corsica,  were  colonies  of  the  Phocaeans. 

Phocit.  A  province  of  Greece  Proper, 
or  Hellas,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Ozo- 
lian  Lokri,  on  the  north  by  Doris,  on  the 
east  by  the  Opuntian  Lokri,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  During  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  the  Phocians  were  close  allies 
of  the  Athenians.  In  857  B.C.  they  seized 
Delphi,  and  commenced  the  second  Sacred 
war.  They  were  opposed  by  Thebes  and 
other  states,  and  were  utterly  subdued  by 
Philip  II.  of  Macedon  in  846. 

Phcenicia.  Is  the  name  given  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  a  certain  territory 
situated  about  84<'-86^  N.  lat.,  bounded  by 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  by  Syria  to 
the  north  and  east,  and  Judaea  to  the  "south. 
Its  length  may  be  said  to  have  been  about 
200  miles,  while  its  breadth  never  exceeded 
20  miles.  The  natives  were  the  most  emi- 
nent navigators  and  traders  of  antiquity; 
their  cities  or  allied  states  being  Tyre,  Sidon, 
Berytus,  Tripolis,  Byblos,  and  Ptolemais,  or 
Acre.  From  the  19th  to  the  18th  century 
B.C.,  they  established  colonies  on  the  shores 
or  isles  of  the  Mediterranean,  Carthage, 
Hippo,  Utica,  Gades,  Panormus,  and  are 
said  to  have  visited  the  British  Isles.  Phoe- 
nicia was  conquered  by  Cyrus,  587  B.C. ;  by 
Alexander,  882;  by  the  Romans,  47;  and 
after  partaking  of  the  fortunes  of  Palestine, 
was  added  to  uie  Ottoman  empire,  1516. 

Phou8-dan.  An  East  Indian  term  for  a 
commander  of  a  large  body  of  forces. 

Phrygia.  A  country  of  Asia  Minor. 
According  to  the  division  of  the  provinces 
under  the  Roman  empire,  Phryeia  formed 
the  eastern  part  of  the  province  of  Asia,  and 
was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Mysia,  Lydia, 
and  Caria,  on  the  south  by  Lycia  and  Pisidia, 
on  the  east  by  Lycaonia  (which  is  often 
reckoned  as  a  part  of  Phrygia^  and  Galatia 
(which  formerly  belonged  to  Fhrygia),  and 
on  the  north  by  Bithynia.  The  kingdom  of 
Phrygia  was  conquered  by  Croesus,  and 
formed  part  of  the  Persian,  Macedonian, 
and  Svro-Grecian  empires;  but,  under  the 
last,  the  northwestern  part  was  conquered 
by  the  Gauls ;  and  a  part  west  of  this  was 
subjected  by  the  kin^  of  Bithynia;  this 
last  portion  was  the  object  of  a  contest  be- 
tween the  kinrs  of  Bithynia  and  Perramus. 
The  whole  of  Phrygia  was  assigned  l)y  the 
Romans  to  the  kingdom  of  Per^mus,  after 
the  overthrow  of  Antiochus  the  Great  in 
190  B.C. 

Piacenza  (anc.  Placentia).  A  city  of 
Northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  right  banlc  of  the  Po,  2  miles 
below  the  confluence  of  the  Trebbia.  It  is 
of  an  oblong  form,  surrounded  by  ancient 
walls  and  ditches,  and  defended  by  a  eftadel, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  the  Austrians  till 
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1869.  Piacenza  ia  first  mentioned  in  219 
B.G.,  when  a  Eoman  colony  was  settled 
there.  In  200  B.C.  it  was  i)1undered  and 
burned  by  the  Gauls,  but  rapidly  recovered 
its  prosper! tjjTf  and  was  long  an  important 
military  station.  It  was  the  western  terminus 
of  the  great  uSmilian  road,  which  bej^an  at 
Ariminum  on  the  Adriatic  In  later  history, 
it  plays  an  important  part  as  one  of  the  in- 
dependent Lombard  cities. 

Pianosa.  An  island  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, about  10  miles  south-southwest  of 
Slba.  Pianosa  was  annexed  to  Elba  and 
granted  to  Napoleon  I.  after  his  first  abdi- 
cation. 

Pibroch  (Gael,  joiobaireachd).  A  wild, 
irrecular  species  ot  music,  peculiar  to  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  It  is  performed  on 
a  baj^ipe,  and  adapted  to  excite  or  assuaj^e 
passion,  and  particularly  to  rouse  a  martial 
spirit  amone  troops  going  to  battle. 

Picador  {Sp.),  A  horseman  armed  with 
a  lance,  who  commences  the  exercises  of  a 
bull-fight  by  attacking  the  animal  without 
attempting  to  kill  him. 

Picardy.  An  ancient  province  in  the 
north  of  France,  was  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  English  Channel,  and  on  the  east  b 
Champagne.  The  name  does  not  occur  til 
the  18th  century.  It  was  conquered  by  the 
English  in  1846,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy in  1417,  to  whom  it  was  ceded  by  the 
treaty  of  Arras,  September  21, 1485,  ana  an- 
nexed to  France  by  Louis  XI.,  1468. 

Picaroon.  A  pillager,  one  who  plunders ; 
one  who  violates  the  laws. 

Picentia  {Pieeniintis;  now  Acemo).  A 
town  in  the  south  of  Campania,  at  the  head 
of  the  Sinus  Piestanus,  and  between  Saler- 
num  and  the  frontiers  of  Lucania,  the  in- 
habitants of  which  were  compelled  by  the 
Romans,  in  conseouence  of  their  revolt  to 
Hannibal,  to  abandon  their  town  and  live  in 
the  neighboriilg  villages.  Between  the  town 
and  the  frontiers  of  Lucania,  there  was  an 
ancient  temple  of  the  Argive  Juno,  said  to 
have  been  founded  b^  Jason,  the  Ai^onaut. 
The  name  of  Picentia  was  not  confined  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Picentia,  but  was  given 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  coast  of  the 
Sinus  Psestanus,  from  the  promontory  of 
Minerva  to  the  river  Silarus.  They  were  a 
portion  of  the  Sabine  Picentes,  who  were 
transplanted  by  the  Romans  to  this  part  of 
Campania  after  the  conquest  of  Picenum, 
268  B.C.,  at  which  time  they  founded  the 
town  of  Picentia. 

Picentinet  {Picentes).  A  Sabine  tribe, 
subdued  by  the  Romans,  and  their  capital, 
Asculum,  taken,  268  B.C.  They  began  the 
Social  war  in  90,  and  were  conquer^  in  89 

B.C. 

Picenum.  An  ancient  province  of  Italy, 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Galli  Se- 
nones,  on  the  west  by  the  Umbrians  and 
Sabines,  on  the  south  by  the  Yestini,  and  on 
the  east  b^  the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  Picentes, 
its  inhabitants,  remained  long  in  undis- 
turbed tranquillity,  while  the  neighboring 


tribes  were  vainly  struggling  against  the 
all-usurping  ambition  of  Kome.  That  power 
condescended  in  299  B.C.  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  them.  Even  when  they  were 
at  length  obliged,  in  268  B.O.,  to  bow  before 
the  resistless  destinies  of  the  Romans,  they 
suffered  little  injury.  It  was  not  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  Social  war,  in  90  b.c.,  that 
the  Picentes  appear  to  have  experienced  the 
toils  and  calamities  of  a  great  struggle. 
Then  they  assumed  an  active  and  zealous 
part  in  the  general  revolt  against  Rome. 
Their  capital  city,  Asculum,  gave  the  signal 
of  insurrection,  by  assassinating  the  Roman 
proconsul.  Their  armies  kept  the  Roman 
general  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  for  a  long 
time  at  bay.  Nor  when  the  tide  of  battle 
began  to  turn  against  them  did  their  oour« 
age  waver.  They  continued  to  fight  until 
89  B.C.,  and  were  put  down  by  sheer  force. 

Pichegru'8  Consfrfracy.  See  Gsobobs 
Conspiracy. 

Pickeer.  To  pillage  ,*  to  pirate.  To  skir- 
mish, as  soldiers  on  the  outpost  of  an  army, 
or  in  pillaging  parties. 

Picker.  A  small,  pointed  brass  wire, 
which  was  formerly  supplied  to  every  infan- 
try soldier  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the 
vent  of  his  musket. 

Picket.  A  detachment  composed  of  cav- 
alry or  infantry,  whose  principal  duty  is  to 
guard  an  army  from  surprise  and  oppose 
such  small  parties  as  the  enemy  may  push 
forward  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring. 

Picket.  A  sharp  stake  used  for  securing 
the  fascines  of  a  oattery,  or  fastening  the 
tent-ropes  of  a  camp,  etc. 

Picket.  To  fortify  with  pickets  or  pointed 
stakes.  Also,  to  fasten  to  a  picket,  as  a  horse 
while  grazing. 

Picket,  Inlying.    See  Ihltinq  Pickbt. 

Picket,  Outlying.  Is  a  detachment  of 
troops,  sometimes  with  light  guns,  posted  on 
the  front  and  flanks  of  an  army  in  the  field, 
in  order  to  guard  against  surprise,  and  to 
keep  reconnoitring  parties  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance. 

Picket-guard.  A  guard  of  horse  and 
foot,  always  in  readiness  in  case  of  alarm. 

Picket-line.  A  rope  to  which  horses  are 
secured  when  groomed. 

Picket-line.  A  position  held  and  guarded 
by  small  bodies  of  men  placed  at  intervals. 

Picket-pin.  An  iron  pin  with  a  ring  at 
the  top.  It  is  driven  in  tne  ground  and  the 
lariat  is  attached  to  it  to  secure  a  horse  while 
grazing. 

Pickett,  Tracing.  See  Tbacino  Pick- 
ets. 

Picqueering,  Pickering,  or  Pickerooning. 
A  little  fiying  skirmish,  which  marauders 
make  when  detached  for  pillage,  or  before  a 
main  battle. 

Picrate.    See  Ezplosiybs. 

Picric  Acid.    See  Explobiybs. 

Picric  Powder.    See  Explobiybs. 

Picts  {Pieti).  The  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  northeast  provinces  of  Scotland.  The 
Pictish  territory  extended  along  the  whole 
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vea-coast  fh>m  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  the  Pent- 
land  Firth.  It  was  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  country  of  the  Scots,  which  extended 
along  the  western  coast  from  .the  Firth  of 
Clyde  to  the  modem  Ross-shire;  but  the 
precise  line  between  the  two  nations  cannot 
oe  ascertained.  The  country  of  the  Picts 
was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Firth  of 
Forth  and  the  province  of  Lothian,  then 
possessed  by  the  English  ;  while  the  country 
of  the  Scots  had  for  its  southern  boundaries 
the  Firth  of  Clyde  and  the  kingdom  of  Cum- 
bria, held  by  the  independent  Britons.  In 
the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  a  portion  of 
the  southern  province  of  the  Pictish  territo- 
ries was  subdued  by  Oswy,  king  of  North- 
umbria.  Bgfrid,  Oswy's  son  and  successor, 
seems  to  have  contemplated  the  subjugation 
of  the  whole  Pictish  kingdom.  He  advanced 
northwards  with  his  army;  Brude,  son  of 
Bill,  kine  of  the  Picts,  wtreati ne  before  him. 
The  English  sovereign  passed  the  Tay,  and 
the  Picts  made  a  stana  at  Nechtansmere, 
supposed  to  be  Dunnichen,  in  Anchus ;  the 
English  were  utterly  defeated,  and  their  king 
slain.  May  20,  686.  The  most  active  of  all 
the  Pictish  sovereigns  was  Hungus,  son  of 
Urgust,  who  succeeded,  in  780,  and  reigned 
for  thirty  years.  He  was  in  constant  wars 
with  the  Scots,  the  Britons,  and  the  English, 
in  which  he  was  generally  victorious.  After 
his  death  the  kingdom  began  to  decline. 
Between  888  and  842,  the  Scoto  under  Ken- 
neth II.  totally  subdued  the  Picts,  and  seiised 
all  their  kingdom.  Their  incursions  in  Eng- 
land led  to  the  Saxon  invasion. 

Picts'  Wall.  One  of  the  barriers  erected 
br  the  Romans  across  the  northern  part  of 
iTngland  to  restrain  the  incursions  of  the 
Picts  (which  see). 

Piece.  A  general  name  for  any  kind  of 
ordnance  or  musket. 

Piece.  In  heraldry,  an  ordinary  or  charge; 
as,  the  fesse,  the  bend,  the  pale,  the  bar,  the 
cross,  the  saltire,  the  chevron,  are  called 
honorable  pieces. 

Piece,    Battering-.      See    Battsbino- 

PIECE8. 

Piece,  Field-.    See  Field-pibcs. 

Piedmont.  An  Italian  principalitv,  which 
now  forms  the  northwest  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Italv.  In  1796  it  was  seized  by  the 
French,  and  parceled  out  into  six  depart- 
ments, five  being  incorporated  with  France, 
and  one  with  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  but  after 
the  fall  of  Napoleon,  the  house  of  Savoy 
recovered  possession  of  it.  Since  1860  the 
name  Piedmont,  as  a  provincial  designation, 
has  been  disused ;  ana  in  the  new  division  of 
Italy  into  provinces,  the  boundaries  of  Pied- 
mont as  a  distinct  country  have  been  disre- 
garded. 

Piegans.  A  tribe  of  Blackfeet  Indians, 
numbering  about  2000,  who  reside  in  Mon- 
tana, and  were  frequently  at  war  with  the 
Shoshones,  Flat  Heads,  and  Gros  Ventres. 
Like  the  majoritv  of  nomadic  tribes,  they  at 
various  times  make  raids  on  the  settlers,  and 
as  a  natural  result  require  the  correctionary 


discipline  of  the  military  forces.  In  1870 
they  were  severely  punished  by  Col.  Baker, 
ana,  oWing  to  disease  and  pestilence,  they 
will  probably  soon  cease  to  exist. 

Pierced.  In  heraldry,  a  term  used  to  in- 
dicate that  a  charge  is  perforated  so  as  to 
show  the  field  beneath  it.  The  aperture  is 
presumed  to  be  circular,  unless  some  other 
form,  as  square-pierced  or  lozenge-pierced, 
be  specified  in  the  blazon. 

Piercer.    See  Ordnakcb,  Constbuctiok 

OF,  BORIKG  AKD  TURNING. 

Pieria.  A  narrow  slip  of  country  on  the 
southeastern  coast  of  Macedonia,  extending 
ft*om  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus  in  Theesaly 
to  the  Haliacmon,  and  bounded  on  the  west 
by  Mount  Olympus  and  its  offshoots.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  country,  the  Pieres,  were 
a  Thracian  people,  and  are  celebrated  in  the 
early  history  of  Greek  poetry  and  music 
After  the  establishment  of  the  Macedonian 
kingdom  in  Emathia  in  the  7th  century  B.C., 
Pieria  was  conquered  by  the  Macedonians, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  driven  out  of  the 
country. 

Picrricr.  Was  a  term  originally  applied 
to  an  engine  for  casting  stones;  then  to  a 
small  kind  of  cannon ;  now  to  a  mortar  for 
discharging  stones,  etc. 

Piers.  The  columns  upon  which  a  bridge 
is  erected. 

Pies  {Fr.).  Counts  palatine  who  were 
created  in  1660,  by  Pope  Pius  IV.,  and  who 
had  precedence  at  Rome  over  knights  of  the 
Teutonic  order  and  order  of  Malta. 

Pike,  Pikeman.  Previously  to  the  use  of 
the  bayonet,  infimtry  of  the  line— that  is, 
the  heavy-armed  troops — were  from  the  earl- 
iest times  armed  with  pikes  or  spears.  The 
Macedonians  carried  pikes  24  feet  long; 
those  of  modern  war&re  averaged  12  or  14 
feet.  They  were  of  stout  wood,  and  tipped 
with  a  fiat  iron  spear-head,  which  sometimes 
had  cutting  edges.  As  a  defense  against 
cavaliT,  the  pike,  from  its  length  and  rigidity, 
was  of  great  value ;  but  though  it  long  sur- 
vived the  introduction  of  gunpowder,  that 
event  was  really  fatal  to  it  For  success 
with  the  pike,  especially  in  offensive  war,  a 
depth  of  several  men  was  essential,  and  this 
depth  rendered  the  fire  of  artillery  peculiarly 
fatal.  The  pike  is  now  superseded  by  the 
bayonet  on  the  end  of  the  musket 

Pikestaff.  The  wooden  pole  or  handle  of 
a  pike. 

Pile.  A  beam  of  wood  driven  into  the 
jl^round  to  form  a  solid  foundation  for  build- 
ing. Also  a  heap,  as  a  pile  of  balls.  Balls 
are  piled  accoroing  to  kind  and  caliber, 
under  cover  if  practicable,  in  a  place  where 
there  is  a  free  circulation  of  air,  to  &cilitate 
which  the  piles  should  be  made  narrow  if 
the  locality  permits ;  the  width  of  the  bot- 
tom tier  may  be  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
balls,  according  to  the  caliber.  Prepare  the 
ground  for  the  oase  of  the  pile  by  raising  it 
above  the  surrounding  ground  so  as  to  throw 
off  the  water ;  level  it,  ram  it  well,  and* cover 
it  with  a  layer  of  screened  sand.    Make  the 
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bottom  of  the  pile  with  a  tier  of  unservice- 
able balls  buried  about  two-thirds  of  their 
diameter  in  the  sand;  this  base  may  be 
made  permanent;  clean  the  base  well  and 
form  the  pile,  putting  the  fuze-holes  of 
shells  downwards,  in  the  intervals^  and  not 
resting  on  the  shells  below.  Each  pile  is 
marked  with  the  number  of  serviceable 
balls  it  contains.  The  base  may  be  made  of 
bricks,  concrete,  stone,  or  with  oorders  and 
braces  of  iron.  Grape-  and  canister-shot 
should  be  oiled  or  lackered,  put  in  piles,  or 
in  strong  boxes,  on  the  ground-floor,  or  in 
dry  cellars;  each  parcel  marked  with  its 
kind,  caliber,  and  number. 

Pile.  In  heraldry,  one  of  the  lesser  ordi- 
naries, having  the  form  of  a  wedge,  usually 
placed  pale-wise,  with  the  broadest  end  up- 
permost, resembling  a  pile  used  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  buildings  in  watery 
places,  whence  it  has  its  name. 

Pile.  The  head  of  an  arrow  was  for- 
merly so  called. 

Pile  Anns,  To.  To  place  three  guns 
together  in  such  a  manner  that  they  may 
stand  upright  steadily.  Also  called  stocA; 
arma. 

Pile-bridge.  A  bridge  of  which  the  piers 
are  built  with  piles.  These  may  be  either 
temporary  wooden  structures,  in  which 
wooden  piles,  driven  into  the  ground,  serve 
also  as  piers,  or  they  may  be  permanent 
bridges,  with  iron  cylinders  forming  the 
piles  below  the  surface,  and  piers  above. 

Piletus.  A  kind  of  arrow  formerly  used, 
having  a  knob  upon  the  shaft,  near  the  head, 
to  prevent  it  from  penetrating  the  object 
aimed  at  too  deeply. 

Piling  Balls.    See  Pilb. 

Pillage.  The  act  of  plundering.  Also 
that  which  is  taken  from  another  oy  open 
force,  particularly  and  chiefly  from  enemies 
in  war;  plunder;  spoil. 

Pillage.  To  strip  of  money  or  goods  by 
open  violence;  to  plunder;  to  spoil;  as, 
troops  pillage  the  camp  or  towns  of  an 
enemy. 

Pillnits,  or  Pilnits.  A  palace  and  ordi- 
nary summer  residence  of  the  royal  family 
of  Saxony,  in  a  beautiful  situation  7  miles 
southeast  of  Dresden.  Pillnitz  acquires  a 
historic  interest  from  the  meeting  of  princes 
held  in  the  castle  in  August,  1791,  when 
the  Declaration  of  Pillnitz  was  framed, 
according  to  which  Austria  and  Prussia 
agreed  to  declare  the  circumstances  of  the 
king  of  France  (then  a  prisoner  in  the  Tuil- 
eries,  after  his  ineffective  flight  to  Yarennes) 
to  be  a  matter  of  common  interest  to  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  to  express  the 
hope  that  common  cause  would  be  made  for 
his  restoration.  The  convention  of  Pillnitz 
took  place  between  the  eniperor  Leopold 
and  the  king  of  Prussia,  July  20,  1791. 
On  August  27,  1791,  the  treaty  of  Pillnitz, 
or  as  some  style  it,  the  Partition  Treaty,  was 
finally,  agreed  upon  at  Pavia  by  the  courts 
in  concert.  It  was  to  the  effect  'Hhat  the 
emperor  should  retake  all  that  Louis  XIY. 


had  conquered  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands, 
and  uniting  these  provinces  to  the  Nether- 
lands, give  them  to  his  serene  highness  the 
elector  palatine,  to  be  added  to  the  palati- 
nate; Bavaria  to  be  added  to  Austrian  pos- 
sessions,''  etc. 

Pillow,  Fort.    See  Fort  Pillow. 

Pilon  (Fr,),  A  half-pike,  7  feet  long  ex- 
clusive of  the  iron,  which  was  18  inches.  It 
consisted  of  a  flr  tube  covered  with  parch- 
ment and  varnished.  Marshal  Saxe  pro- 
posed to  draw  up  an  army  four  deep,  the 
two  front  ranks  armed  with  muskets,  and 
the  two  rear  with  pi  Ions  and  muskets  too. 

Pilum.  A  missile  weapon,  used  by  the 
Boman  soldiers,  and  in  a  cnarge  darted  upon 
the  enemy.  Each  man  of  the  legionary  sol- 
diers carried  two  of  these  pila. 

Pimas,  or  N^vomes.  A  tribe  of  aborig- 
ines, about  4000  in  number,  who  are  locat^ 
on  a  reservation  along  the  Gila  River,  in 
Pima  and  Maricopa  Counties,  Arizona. 
They  are  an  active,  athletic  race,  cultivate 
the  soil  and  pursue  a  few  crude  industries, 
and  are  at  hereditary  enmity  with  the 
Apaches. 

Pin.    See  Ordnance. 

Pincers,  Gunner's.  See  Quknxr's  Pin- 
cers. 

Pindarees.  In  the  East  Indies,  are  plun- 
derers and  marauders,  who  accompany  a 
Mahratta  army.  The  name  is  properly  that 
of  persons  who  travel  with  grain  and  mer- 
chandise; but  war  affording  so  many  op- 
portunities and  creating  so  many  necessities, 
the  merchants,  as  it  is  all  over  the  world, 
become  plunderers  and  the  worst  of  ene- 
mies. 

Pinerolo,  or  Pignerol.  A  town  of  North- 
ern Italy,  province  of  Turin.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  of  no  great  strength,  and 
though  originally  a  part  of  Piedmont,  was 
in  possession  of  France  from  1681  till  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  in  1718.  It  was  once  very 
strongly  fortified;  but  its  defenses  were 
blown  up  by  the  French  in  1718. 

Ping.  The  whistle  of  a  shot,  especially 
the  rifle-bullets  in  their  flight. 

Pinion.  To  bind  the  hands  or  arms  of  a 
person  so  as  to  prevent  his  having  the  free 
use  of  them. 

Pinkney  (near  Edinburgh).  Here  the 
English  under  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  protec- 
tor, totally  defeated  the  Scots,  September  10, 
1547.  About  10,000  of  the  Scots  were  slain, 
and  about  1500  taken  prisoners.  The  Eng- 
lish loss  was  scarcelv  WO. 

Pintle.  In  artillery,  is  the  vertical  bolt 
around  which  the  chassis  is  traversed.  In 
the  centre-pintle  carriage  it  is  the  centre  of 
the  chassis,  but  in  the  front-pintle  carriage 
it  is  in  the  centre  of  the  front  transom.  It 
is  a  stout  cylinder  of  wrought  iron  inserted 
in  a  block  of  stone,  if  the  battery  be  a  fixed 
one :  or  it  is  secured  to  cross-pieces  of  tim- 
ber bolted  to  a  platform  firmly  imbedded  in 
the  ground,  if  it  be  of  a  temporary  nature. 
In  casemate  batteries  the  pintle  is  placed 
immediately  under  the  throat  of  the  embra- 
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sure,  and  the  chassis  is  oonnected  with  it  by 
a  stout  strap  of  iron,  called  the  tongue. 

Pintle-hole.  An  oval-shaped  aperture 
made  in  the  trail  transom  of  a  fleld-carriaf  e, 
wider  aboTe  than  below,  to  leave  room  for 
the  pintle  to  play  in. 

Pintle-hook.       See    Obdstanck,    Oah- 

RIAOBS  FOR,  NOHSNCLATUBK  OF  AbTIL- 
LEBT  CaBBIAOB. 

Pintle-plate.  Is  a  flat  iron  through  which 
the  pintle  passes,  and  is  nailed  to  both  sides 
of  tne  bolster. 

Pintle-washer.  An  iron  ring  through 
which  the  pintle  passes,  placed  close  to  £e 
bolster  for  the  trail  to  move  upon. 

Piombino.  A  town  of  Itajy,  province  of 
Pisa,  opposite  the  island  of  Elba.  Here  is 
a  large  metallureio  establishment  for  the 
manufacture  of  Bessemer  steel  and  military 
projectiles  of  great  hardness  and  perfection. 

Pioneer  Sergeant.  In  the  British  ser- 
vice, the  non-commissioned  officer  who  com- 
mands the  pioneers. 

Pioneers.  Are  soldiers  sometimes  detailed 
from  the  different  companies  of  a  regiment 
and  formed  under  a  non-commissioned  offi- 
cer, furnished  with  saws,  felling  axes,  spades, 
mattocks,  pickaxes,  and  bill-hooks.  Their 
services  are  very  important,  and  no  rep- 
ment  is  well  itted  for  service  without  pio- 
neers completely  equipped.  In  European 
armies  there  are  a  certain  number  of  pio- 
neers to  each  raiment. 

Pipe  of  Peace.    See  Calumet. 

Pipe-day.  A  composition  which  soldiers 
lise  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  their  buff 
cross-belts,  etc.,  clean. 

Piquichins  (Fr.),  Irregular  and  ill-armed 
soldiers,  of  which  mention  is  made  in  the 
history  of  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus. 
They  were  attached  to  the  infantry. 

Piquier  (^Fr.).  A  pikeman,  or  one  who 
is  armed  with  a  pike. 

Pirmasens,  or  Pirmasenx.  A  town  of 
Rhenish  Bavaria.  Here  Moreau  and  the 
French  were  defeated  by  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick and  the  Prussians^  September  14, 1798. 

Pirogue.  American  Indian  canoe,  dug 
out,  formed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree ;  or 
two  canoes  united.  A  term  also  applied  in 
the  United  States  to  a  narrow  ferry-boat 
carrving  two  masts  and  a  leeboard. 

pfsa  (anc.  Place).  One  of  the  oldest  and 
most  beautiful  cities  of  Italy,  and,  till  lately, 
the  capital  of  the  now  extinct  grand  duchy 
of  Tuscany,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Arno. 
Pis»  was  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Etruria ; 
it  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Ligurian 
wars  as  the  headquarters  of  the  Roman  le- 
gions. Early  in  tne  11th  century,  Pisa  had 
risen  to  the  rank  of  a  powerful  republic.  Its 
troops  took  part  in  all  the  great  events  of  the 
Holy  Land ;  and  its  fleet  in  turn  gave  aid  to 
the  pope  in  Southern  Italy,  to  the  emperor 
in  iforthern  France,  chastised  the  Moors, 
and  exacted  its  own  terms  from  the  llastern 
emperors.  In  their  wars  with  the  Saracens 
of  Sardinia,  the  Pisans  had  conquered  Sar- 
dinia, Ck>rsica,  and  the  Balearic  Islands,  and 


for  a  time  maintained  their  ground  against 
their  hereditary  enemies,  the  Genoese ;  but 
having  sided  with  the  Ghibellines  in  the 
long  wars  which  desolated  the  empire,  Pisa 
suffered  severely  at  the  hands  of  the  victori- 
ous Guelphic  party.  Indeed,  the  rivalry  of 
the  Guelphic  cities  of  Florence,  Lucca,  and 
Siena  nearly  brought  Pisa  to  the  brink  of 
ruin  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century;  and 
after  struggling  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years  a^inst  external  foes  and  the  internal 
dissensions  between  the  democratic  mob  and 
the  Ghibelline  nobles,  without  losing  their 
character  for  indomitable  valor,  the  Pisans 
finally  threw  themselves  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Galeazzo  Visconti  of  Milan.  It  be- 
came subject  to  Florence  after  a  long  siege, 
1406-6.  In  1494,  Pisa  became  independent 
under  the  protection  of  Charles  VIII.  of 
France.  When  the  French  left  Italy,  the 
old  struggle  was  renewed ;  and  after  offering 
a  desperate  resistance,  the  Pisans,  in  1509, 
were  compelled  by  hunger  to  surrender  the^ 
city  to  the  Florentine  army  besieging  the 
walls. 

Pisidia.  A  district  of  Asia  Minor,  origi- 
nally included  within  Pamphylia,  or  Phry- 
gia,  was  constituted  a  separate  province  m 
the  division  of  the  Rcmian  empire  under 
Constantine  the  Great.  It  was  bounded 
north  and  west  by  Fhry&na  and  Lycia,  and 
south  by  Pamphylia,  ana  east  by  Cilicia  and 
Isauria.  The  inhabitants  were  a  lawle^ 
and  freebooting  people,  spuming  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization,  and  daring  any  in- 
vader to  follow  them  into  their  rugged  fsst- 
neeses.  Rome  conquered  them  only  to  And 
that  their  spirit  of  independence  was  not 
broken.  They  would  not  brook  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  single  garrison  or  colony.  It 
was  only  their  towns  that  paid  tribute.  They 
carried  their  invincible  dlspoeitions  down  to 
modern  times ;  and  under  the  appellation  of 
Karamanians  they  still  continue  to  be  wild, 
rapacious,  and  suspicious  of  strangers. 

Pistol.  Is  the  smallest  description  of  fire- 
arm, and  is  intended  to  be  used  with  one 
hand  only.  Pistols  were  first  used  by  the 
cavalry  of  England  about  1544.  They  vary 
in  size  from  the  delicate  saloon-pistol,  often 
not  6  inches  long,  to  the  horse-pistol,  which 
may  measure  18  inches,  and  sometimes  even 
2  feet.  They  are  carried  in  holsters  at  the 
saddle-bow,  in  the  belt,  'or  in  the  pocket. 
Every  cavalry  soldier  should  have  pistols, 
for  a  fire-arm  is  often  of  great  service  for 
personal  defense,  and  almost- indispensable 
in  giving  an  alarm  or  signal.  Of  late  years 
pistols  have  been  made  with  revolving  cyl- 
inder breeches,  in  which  are  formed  several 
chambers  for  receiving  cartridges,  and  brings 
ing  them  in  succession  into  a  line  with  the 
barrel  ready  for  firing.    See  Rbyolysbs. 

Pistol-carbine.  A  horeman's  pistol  with 
a  detachable  gun-stock. 

Piatolet.    A  little  pistol. 

Piatol-grip.  A  shape  given  to  the  small 
of  the  stock  in  shot-guns  and  rifles,  to  give 
a  better  hold  for  the  hand. 
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Pistolier  (Fr.),  SoWier  armed  with  a 
pistol ;  a  good  pistol  shot. 

Pitan  Nabo^.  Certain  chieft  in  India 
are  so  called,  namely,  of  Cudapa,  Carroul, 
and  Savanare. 

Pitans,  or  Patans.  A  tribe  in  the  East 
Indies,  who  are  supposed  to  be  the  descend- 
ants of  the  northern  Indians,  and  who  were 
early  converted  to  Mohammedanism.  They 
are  very  fierce,  and  have  been  reckoned 
among  the  best  troops  in  India. 

Pitaux  (Fr,).  Tnis  word  is  sometimes 
written  petaux,  and  was  formerly  used  to 
distinguish  those  peasants  that  were  pressed 
into  the  service,  in  contradistinction  to  sol- 
diers who  were  regularly  enlisted. 

Pitch.  To  fix  firmly ;  to  plant ;  to  set  in 
array ;  as,  to  pitch  a  tent ;  to  pitch  a  camp. 

Pitched  Battle.  A  battle  m  which  the 
hostile  forces  have  firm  or  fixed  positions,  in 
distinction  fh>m  a  skirmish. 

Pitched  Fascines.    See  Ptbotsohkt. 

Pitch-field.    A  pitched  battle. 

Pittsburgh.  A  city  and  port  of  entry  of 
Alleghany  Co.,  Pa.  Pittsburgh  was  first  set- 
tled in  1754,  a  stockade  having  been  erected 
here  which  was  occupied  by  the  French 
as  a  trading-post,  and  given  the  name  of 
Fort  Duquesne.  An  English  expedition 
against  this  fort  under  Qen,  Braddock  was 
defeated  by  the  French  and  Indians,  July 
9,  1765.  In  1758  another  English  expedi- 
tion marched  against  this  post,  which  was 
then  regarded  by  the  youthful  Washington  as 
the  key  of  the  West.  An  advanced  detach- 
ment under  Capt.  Grant  having  encamped 
on  what  is  still  called  Grant's  Hill,  was 
attacked  and  defeated  by  a  party  of  French 
and  Indians  from  Fort  Duquesne.  But  on 
the  approach  of  Gen.  Forbes,  with  a  force  of 
6200  men,  the  disheartened  garrison  set  fire 
to  the  fort  and  descended  the  Ohio  River. 
The  victorious  troops,  on  entering,  Novem- 
ber 25,  by  general  acclamation  called  the 
place  Pittsburgh,  in  honor  of  William  Pitt, 
then  prime  minister  of  England.  The  town 
of  Pittsburgh  was  incorporated  as  a  borough 
in  1804,  and  chartered  as  a  city  in  1810. 

Pivot.  That  officer  or  soldier  upon  whom 
the  company  wheels. 

The  piitoi  flank  in  a  column  is  that  which 
when  wheeled  up  preserves  the  proper  front 
of  divisions  of  tne  line  in  their  natural 
order.  The  opposite  flank  of  the  column  is 
called  the  reverse  flank. 

Pivot-gun.  A  cannon  which  turns  on  a 
pivot  in  any  direction. 

Pivot-man.  The  same  as  pivot  (which 
see). 

Pisso.  A  city  of  Italy,  in  the  Neapolitan 
province  of  Calabria  Ultra  II.,  situated  on 
the  Gulf  of  Santa  Euphemia,  6  miles  north- 
east from  Monteleone.  It  was  at  Pizzo  that 
Murat,  the  ex-king  of  Naples,  landed  with 
a  few  followers,  October  8,  1815,  with  the 
view  of  recovering  his  kingdom.  He  was 
immediately  taken  prisoner  and  shot  in  the 
castle  of  Pizzo  on  the  18th.  In  1860  it  was 
taken  by  Garibaldi. 


Placage  (Fr.).  In  fortification,  a  kind 
of  revetment,  which  is  made  of  thick  plastic 
earth  laid  along  the  talus  of  such  parapets  as 
have  no  mason-work,  and  which  is  covered 
with  turf. 

Place.  In  fortification,  signifies,  in  gen- 
eral terms,  a  fortified  town,  a  n)rtress ;  hence 
we  say  it  is  a  strong  place. 

Place  Basse  (Fr.).  In  fortification,  the 
lower  fianks  according  to  certain  systems  are 
so  called. 

Placed,  To  be.  This  expression  is  f^'e- 
quently  used  in  military  matters,  to  signify 
tne  appointment  or  reduction  of  officers. 
Hence,  to  be  placed  upon  ftill  or  half-pay. 
It  is  more  generally  applicable  to  the  latter. 

Placentia.    See  Piaobnza. 

Places  of  Arms.  This  term  has  various 
significations,  although  it  uniformly  means 
places  which  are  calculated  for  the  rendez- 
vous of  men  in  arms,  etc.  When  an  army 
takes  the  field,  every  stronghold  or  fortress 
which  supports  its  operations  by  affording  a 
safe  retreat  to  its  depots,  heavy  artillery, 
magazines,  hospitals,  etc.,  is  called  a  place 
of  arms.  In  oflensi  ve  operations,  those  li  nes 
are  called  places  of  arme^  or  parallels, 
which  unite  the  ditferent  means  of  attack, 
secure  the  regular  approaches,  etc.,  and  con- 
tain bodies  of  troops  who  either  do  duty  in 
the  trenches,  protect  the  workmen,  or  are 
destined  to  make  an  impression  upon  the 
enemy's  outworks.  There  are  demUplaces 
of  arms  between  the^^e^  of  arms.  These 
are  more  or  less  numerous  in  proportion  to 
the  resistance  made  by  the  b^ieged.  See 
Re-kkterino  Places  of  Arms. 

Plain.    A  field  of  battle. 

Plan.  A  scheme  devised ;  a  method  of 
action  or  procedure  expressed  or  described 
in  language ;  a  project.  A  plan  of  cam- 
paign (says  Napoleon)  should  anticipate  all 
that  an  enemy  may  do,  and  combine  within 
itself  the  means  necessary  to  baffle  it.  Plans 
of  campaign  are  modified  by  circumstances, 
the  genius  of  the  chief,  the  nature  of  the 
troops,  and  topography.  There  are  good 
and  bad  plans  of  campaign,  but  sometimes' 
the  good  fail  fW>m  misfortune  or  misman- 
agement, while  the  bad  succeed  by  caprices 
of  fortune. 

Plan  of  a  Work.  A  plan  shows  the 
tracing ;  also  the  horizontal  lengths  and 
breadths  of  the  works ;  the  thickness  of  the 
ramparts  and  parapets ;  the  width  of  the 
ditches,  etc.  It  exhibits  the  extent,  division, 
and  distribution  of  the  works;  but  the 
depth  of  the  ditches  and  the  height  of  the 
works  are  not  represented  in  a  plan. 

Plane  of  Comparison.  In  tne  plan  of  a 
fortress,  and  of  the  surrounding  country, 
are  expressed  the  distances  of  the  principal 
points  from  a  horizontal  plane,  imagined  to 
pass  through  the  highest  or  lowest  points  of 
ground,  in  the  survey.  This  imaginary 
plane  is  called  a  plane  of  comparison. 

Plane  of  Defilade.  Is  a  plane  supposed 
to  pass  through  the  summit  or  crest  of  a 
work,  and  parallel  to  the  plane  of  site. 
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Plane  of  Fire.    See  Ponrrnro. 
•    Plane  of  Sight.    See  Pointing. 

Plane  of  Site.  The  general  level  of  the 
ground  or  ground  line,  upon  which  the 
workB  are  constructed,  is  called  the  plane  of 
siUy  whether  that  plane  be  horizontal  or 
oblique  to  the  horizon. 

Plane  Table.  A  surveying  instrument, 
consisting  of  a  table  or  board  and  arrange- 
ments for  leveling  and  traversing  it.  It  is 
much  used  in  military  surveys  and  in  gun- 
nery in  getting  the  ranges  of  projectiles  by 
the  method  of  intersections. 

Plant,  To.  In  a  military  sense,  to  place ; 
to  fix  ;  as,  to  plant  a  standard.  It  likewise 
signifies  to  arrange  different  pieces  of  ord- 
nance for  the  purpose  of  doing  execution 
against  an  enemy  or  his  works ;  hence,  to 
plant  a  battery.  Some  authors  apply  this 
word  to  the  act  of  directing  a  cannon 
properly. 

Plantagenet.  The  surname  of  a  dynasty 
of  English  kings  who  ruled  from  1154  to 
1485.  Henry  II.  was  the  founder,  and 
Kichard  III.,  who  was  killed  at  Bosworth, 
the  last  of  the  line.  They  were  generally 
warlike  and  ambitious  rulers,  being  engaged 
in  contests  at  home  (see  Rosbs,  Wars  of  thk) 
and  in  France.  The  name  belonged  to  the 
house  of  Anjou,  and  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  circumstance  of  the  first  count 
of  this  house  having  caused  himself  to  be 
scourged  with  branches  of  broom  {planta 
genUia)  as  a  penance  for  some  crime.  The 
name  passed  to  the  English  line  of  kings 
through  the  extinction  of  the  old  Norman 
dynasty  in  the  male  Une  in  the  person  of 
Henry  II.,  and  the  marriage  of  Matilda,  his 
daughter,  to  Geoffrey,  count  of  Anjou,  their 
son  succeeding  to  the  throne. 

Plassey.  A  village  of  British  India,  in 
the  district  of  Nuddea,  presidency  of  Ben- 
gal, on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hooghly,  96 
miles  north  of  Calcutta.  It  is  memorable 
as  the  scene  of  the  victory  that  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  British-Indian  empire. 
On  June  28,  1757,  Olive,  with  a  force  of  900 
'Europeans  and  2100  Sepoys,  crossed  the 
river  to  attack  68,000  men  under  Sooraj-oo- 
Dowlah,  soubahdar  of  Bengal.  After  much 
cannonading  on  both  sides,  Meer  Jaffler, 
who  was  in  the  interest  of  the  British,  ad- 
vised the  soubahdar  to  retreat  Olive  im- 
mediately advanced,  routed  the  army,  and 
took  the  camp  of  the  soubahdar,  who  was 
dethroned  to  make  way  for  the  traitor  Meer 
Jaffier. 

Plastron  (Fr,),  Stuffed  pad  or  cushion, 
formerly  worn  at  the  shoulder  to  sustain  the 
recoil  of  heavy  muskets  and  other  fir^-arms, 
still  used  by  fencers  upon  the  right  side: 
also  a  breastplate  or  half  cuirass.  In  the  old 
French  service,  the  gens  d'armes,  the  heavy 
cavalry,  the  light  horse,  etc.,  were  obliged 
to  wear  them  on  all  occasions,  at  reviews, 
etc. 

Platsea  (more  commonly  PUUcmb).  An 
ancient  city  of  Bcsotia,  on  the  northern 
slope  of  Mount  Oitbieron,  on  the  frontiers  of 


Attica.  At  an  early  period,  the  Flatasans 
deserted  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  and  placed 
themselves  und^r  the  protection  of  Athens ; 
and  when  the  Persians  invaded  Attica  in 
490  B.C.,  they  sent  1000  men  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Athenians,  and  had  the  honor  of 
fighting  on  their  side  at  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon. Ten  years  afterwards  (480  B.a)  their 
city  was  destroyed  bv  the  Persian  army  un- 
der Xerxes  at  the  instigation  of  the  The- 
bans.  It  was  the  site  of  the  battle  between 
Mardonius,  commander  of  the  army  of  Xer- 
xes of  Persia,  and  Pausanias,  commanding 
the  Laoednmonians  and  Athenians,  479  B.C. ; 
the  same  day  as  the  battle  of  Mycale.  Of 
800,000  Persians,  scarce  8000  escaped  with 
their  lives.  The  Grecian  army,  about  110,- 
000,  lost  but  few  men.  The  Greeks  obtained 
immense  plunder,  and  were  henceforth  de- 
livered from  the  fear  of  .Persian  invasions. 
In  the  third  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
(429),  the  Thebans  persuaded  the  Spartans 
to  attack  Platea,  and  after  a  sie^  of  two 
years  at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  pos- 
session of  the  place  (427).  Platsea  was  then 
razed  to  the  grouna,  but  was  again  rebuilt 
after  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  ^887  B.C.).  It 
was  destroyed  the  third  time  by  its  Inveter- 
ate enemies,  the  Thebans,  in  874  B.a  It 
was  rebuilt  by  Philip  II.  of  Macedon,  after 
his  victory  at  Oh»ronea,  888  B.c. 

Plate.    Metallic  armor  composed  of  broad 
pieces,  and  thus  distinguished  from  mail. 
'    Plate.    To  arm  witn  plate  or  metal  for 
defense.     *<Why  plated  in  habiliments  of 
war?" 

Plate-armor.  Armor  of  strong  metal 
plates  for  protecting  fortifications  and  the 
like;  also  mail  consisting  entirely  of  me- 
tallic plates,  formerly  worn  to  protect  the 
person. 

Platform.  Is  a  strong  flooring  upon  which 
a  piece  of  ordnance,  mounted  on  its  carriage, 
is  manoeuvred  when  in  battery.  Its  object  is 
to  facilitate  the  service  of  heavy  g^ns  and 
mortars,  and  to  insure  accuracy  of  fire. 
Fixed  platforms  are  used  for  casemate  and 
barbette  batteries  in  fortifications,  and  are 
constructed  with  the  works ;  siege-platforms 
for  guns  and  howitzers ;  and  siege-platforms 
for  mortars;  the  other  kinds  are  the  rail- 
platform,  the  ricochet-platform,  and  the 
platforms  for  sea-coast  mortars.  Platforms 
should  possess  strength  and  portability,  and 
the  pieces  composing  them  should  be  con- 
structed of  the  same  dimensions,  viz. :  9  feet 
long,  5  inches  wide,  and  8}  inches  thick. 
The  weight  of  each  piece  in  a  platform  is 
about  50  pounds;  and  in  a  si^^-platform 
for  j^uns  and  howitzers,  there  are  49  pieces, 
1  being  used  as  a  hurter  on  the  front  part  of 
the  platform  to  prevent  the  carriage  from 
running  too  far  forward,  and  12  for  sleepers. 
The  weight  of  this  platform  complete  is 
2601^  pounds.  This  platform  is  laid  with 
an  elevation  to  the  rear,  of  1^  inches  to  the 
yard,  or  4 J  inches  in  the  whole  length. 
This  elevation  is  given  to  diminish  the  re- 
coil of  the  piece  and  to  permit  the  water  to 
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run  off.  The  length  of  this  platform  is  15 
feet  by  9  feet  The  platform  for  a  siege- 
mortar  is  composed  of  only  0  sleepers  and  21 
deck-planks.  It  is  laid  level,  and  the  fh)nt 
and  rear  deck-planks  are  connected  by  eye- 
bolts  to  every  sleeper.  This  platform  is 
about  9  feet  deep  by  9  feet  wide,  and  weighs 
1220  pounds.  The  rail-platform  for  siege- 
mortars  consists  of  8  sleepers  and  2  rails  for 
the  cheeks  of  the  mortar-t>ed  to  slide  on,  in- 
stead of  the  deck-plank,  and  is  very  strong, 
and  easily  constructed  and  laid.  For  meth^ 
of  laying  nlatforms  for  siege-ffun  or  howit- 
«er,  and  for  mortars,  see  **  Hand-book  of 
Artillery,"  by  Boberts,  pages  148-47. 

Platform  Wa^on.  A  sort  of  wagon  used 
for  transporting  heavy  ordnance. 

Platoon.  Probably  from  the  French  pe- 
loton,  a  »*ball  of  thread,"  a  "knot,"  was  a 
term  formerly  used  in  the  English  service 
to  designate  a  body  of  men  who  fired  to- 
gether. In  U.  8.  tactics,  it  is  now  a  recog- 
nized subdivision  of  a  company,  being  one- 
half. 

Plattsburg.  A  township  and  capital  of 
Clinton  Co.,  N.  Y.,  situated  on  both  banks 
of  the  Saranac  River,  at  its  entrance  into 
Lake  Champlain.  In  the  bay  was  fought 
the  naval  battle  of  Champlain,  in  which  the 
British  flotilla,  under  Commodore  Downie, 
was  defeated  by  the  American  commodore 
HcDonough,  September  11, 1814;  while  the 
land  forces  amounting  to  14,000  men,  under 
Sir  George  Prevost,  were  defeated  by  Gen. 
Hacomb. 

Play.  Is  occasionally  applied  to  a  military 
action ;  as,  the  guns  played  upon  the  enemy. 

Plea.  That  which  is  alleged  by  a  party 
in  support  of  his  cause ;  in  a  stricter  sense, 
an  allegation  of  fact  in  a  cause,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  demurrer:  in  a  still  more 
limited  sense,  and  in  modem  practice,  the 
defendant's  answer  to  the  plaintiff's  declara- 
tion and  demand.  That  which  the  plaintiff 
alleges  in  his  declaration  is  answered  and 
repelled  or  justified  by  the  defendant's  plea, 

jPlevna.  A  town  of  Bulgaria,  which  be- 
came important  in  a  military  sense  through 
the  battles  which  took  place  around  it  during 
the  Busso-Turkish  war.  The  first  battle  took 
place  July  1&-16,  1877,  resulting  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Isfikopolis.  The  second  took  place 
July  80,  with  considerable  loss  to  both  sides, 
but  without  any  decisive  results.  The  third 
took  place  September  11. 

Plomb^e  (Fr.).  An  ancient  war-club, 
whose  head  was  loaded  with  lead. 

Plongte.  In  artillery  and  fortification, 
means  a  slope  toward  the  front.  Thus,  in 
speaking  of  the  course  of  a  shell  through 
tne  air,  its  plong^  is  from  the  point  of  great- 
est altitude  to  the  point  at  which  it  strikes 
the  earth.  So,  in  fortification,  the  plong^e 
is  the  top  of  the  parapet,  sloping  gently  to- 
ward the  front.  This  depression  varies  from 
one-fourth  to  one-sixth  of  the  thickness  of 
theparapet. 

Ploy.  To  form  a  column  ftrom  a  line  of 
battle  on  some  designated  subdivision. 


Plo3rmeiit8.  A  general  term  for  all  tacti- 
cal movements  by  which  a  column  is  formed 
from  line  upon  a  designated  subdivision. 

Pluck.  Spirit ;  perseverance  under  oppo- 
sition or  discouragement ;  indomitableness  ; 
courage. 

Plume.  A  large  and  handsome  feather 
worn  as  an  ornament  on  a  helmet,  on  a  mil- 
itary hat,  and  the  like. 

Plummet.  In  gunnery,  is  a  simple  line 
and  bob  for  pointing  mortars.  A  plummet 
is  also  used  for  regulating  the  march  of  in- 
fantry. It  is  made  by  means  of  a  musket- 
ball,  suspended  by  a  silk  string,  upon  which 
the  required  lengths  are  marked  ;  the  length 
is  measured  from  the  point  of  suspension  to 
the  centre  of  the  ball.  The  different  lengths 
of  these  plummets  are  as  follows  :  for  com- 
mon time,  90  steps  in  a  minute,  17.87  inches ; 
ouick  time,  110  steps  in  a  minute,  11.6  inches ; 
aouble  time,  166  steps  in  a  minute,  5.17 
inches. 

Plunder.  To  take  the  goods  of  another 
by  force ;  to  take  from  by  robbery ;  to  spoil ; 
to  strip ;  to  rob ;  as,  to  plunder  a  place.  Also 
to  take  by  pillage  or  open  force;  as,  the 
enemy  plunaered  all  the  goods  they  found. 

Plunder.  That  which  is  taken  from  an 
enemy;  pillage;  spoil. 

Plunging  Fire.    See  Firb,  Plttnoiito. 

Pluteus.  A  kind  of  wicker  helmet  covered 
with  raw  ox-hide,  worn  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
when  engaged  in  sapping  walls.  Others  were 
made  of  hurdles,  covered  in  the  same  way, 
running  upon  three  wheels,  and  affording 
cover  to  7  or  8  miners. 

Pljrmouth.  A  seaport  town  in  England, 
county  of  Devon,  on  the  east  side  of  apenin- 
sula,  between  the  rivers  Plym  and  Tamar, 
at  the  head  of  Plymouth  Sound,  87  miles 
southwest  of  Exeter.  Prior  to  the  time  of 
the  Norman  conquest  it  was  called  South 
Towfiy  or  Sutton  ;'\xn6Qr  the  Saxon  dynasty 
it  was  called  Tiimerweorth,  The  erowing 
prcjiperity  of  the  town  excited  the  jealousy 
of  France  j  and  in  1889  a  force  from  thence 
landed,  and  attempted  to  burn  it.  They 
succeeded  in  burning  a  portion,  but  were 
ultimately  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  600 
men,  by  Hugh  Courtenay,  earl  of  Devon, 
aided  by  a  number  of  **  knights  and  men  of 
the  countrie."  A  similar  attempt  was  made 
in  1877,  but  with  no  great  result ;  and  after 
each,  the  fortifications  were  extended  and 
strengthened.  In  1886  the  Black  Prince 
embarked  from  Plymouth  for  France,  and  on 
his  return  to  England  he  landed  here  with 
his  prisoner,  King  John  of  France,  who  had 
been  captured  at  the  famous  battle  of  Poi- 
tiers. During  the  civil  war  between  Charles 
I.  and  the  Parliament,  Plymouth  was  held 
by  the  troops  of  the  latter  party,  who,  though 
besieged,  and  almost  reduced  by  famine,  re- 
sisted for  three  years  every  effort  of  the 
royalists.  After  the  restoration  the  citadel 
was  erected,  and  in  the  reign  of  William 
III.  the  dock-yard  and  the  naval  arsenal 
were  established  toward  the  west,  upon  the 
eastern  shore  of  Hamoaze. 
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Pljmouth.  A  town  of  Washington  Oo., 
N.  C,  on  the  south  bank  of  Roanoke  Blver 
about  8  miles  from  its  mouth,  where  it  emp- 
ties into  Albemarle  Sound.  During  the 
civil  war  it  was  held  for  some  time  bv  the 
Union  troops  as  a  key  to  the  river,  and  was 
strongly  fortified.  On  April  17,  1864,  a 
Oonf^erate  force  under  Gen.  Hoke  attacked 
this  place,  and  after  four  days'  severe  fight- 
ing, being  five  times  repulsed  with  great 
slaughter,  succeeded  in  capturing  it,  by  the 
powerful  assistance  of  an  ironclad  ram  and 
a  floating  sharpshooter  battery. 

Pocket  Ledger.  In  the  British  service, 
is  a  small  book  in  the  possession  of  each 
soldier,  containing  the  result  of  the  monthly 
settlement  of  pay,  the  state  of  his  savings- 
bank  account,  the  date  of  his  enlistment,  his 
services,  wounds,  decorations,  date  of  birth, 
next  of  kin,  a  summary  of  the  regulations 
which  affect  him,  and  many  other  usefVil 
particulars. 

Podoll  (Bohemia).  The  site  of  a  severe 
conflict  between  the  Austrians  and  a  part  of 
the  army  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles  of 
Prussia,  June  26,  1866,  in  which  the  latter 
had  the  advantage. 

Point.  In  heraldry,  a  trlan^lar  figure 
issuing  fW)m  the  dexter  and  sinister  base  of 
the  shield.  It  is  common  in  French  and 
German  heraldry,  and  occurs  in  the  shield 
of  Hanover,  which  was  a  part  of  the  royal 
arms  of  Great  Britain  from  the  accession  of 
Georse  I.  till  that  of  the  present  sovereign. 
A  shield  charged  with  a  point  is  in  heraldic 
drawing  hardly  distinguishable  from  one 
parted  per  chevron. 

Point  d'Appui.  Anv  particular  given 
point  or  body,  upon  which  troops  are  formed, 
or  by  which  they  are  marched,  in  line  or 
oolumn.  PoinU  d^appui  also  signify  the 
different  advantageous  posts,  such  as  castles, 
fortified  villages,  etc.,  which  the  general  of 
an  army  takes  possession  of  in  order  to  secure 
his  natural  position. 

Point  of  Alignment.  The  point  which 
troops  form  upon  and  dress  by. 

Point  of  Formation.  A  point  taken, 
upon  which  troops  are  formea  in  military 
order. 

Perpendieular  poinUf  the  points  upon 
which  troops  march  in  a  straight-forward 
direction. 

Relative  points^  the  points  hy  which  the 
parallelism  of  a  march  is  preserved. 

Point  of  Honor.    See  Monob,  Ponrr  of. 

Point  of  War.  A  loud  and  impressive 
beat  of  the  drum,  the  perfect  execution  of 
which  requires  great  skill  and  activity. 
The  point  of  war  is  beat  when  a  battalion 
charges. 

Point-blank.  The  second  point  at  which 
the  line  of  sight  intersects  the  trajectory  of 
a  projectile.    See  Pointing. 

Point-blank.  Directed  in  a  line  toward 
the  object  aimed  at ;  aimed  directly  toward 
the  mark. 

Point-blank  Range.  Is  the  distance  fr^m 
the  muzzle  of  the  piece  to  that  point  in  a 


projectile's  trajectory  where  it  cuts  the  pro- 
longation of  the  natural  line  of  sight,  a 
second  time,  the  natural  line  of  sight  beinff 
horizontal.  The  British  define  point-blank 
range  as,  '*  the  distance  from  the  muzzle  to 
the  first  graze  when  the  axis  of  the  piece  is 
parallel  to  the  horizontal  plane  upon  which 
the  carriage  stands."  This  definition  is 
being  adopted  in  the  U.  S.  service^  See 
Pointing. 

Point-blank  Shot.  The  shot  of  a  gun 
pointed  directly  toward  the  object  to  be 
hit. 

Pointing.  To  point  or  aim  a  fire-arm  is, 
to  give  it  such  direction  and  elevation  that 
the  projectile  shall  strike  the  object. 

Definitions, — The  axis  of  the  piece  is  the 
centre  line  of  the  bore. 

The  line  of  fire  is  the  axis  of  the  piece 
prolonged. 

The  plane  of  fire  is  a  vertical  plane  through 
the  line  of  fire. 

The  line  of  eight  is  the  right  line  from 
the  eye  to  the  object  to  he  hit,  passing 
through  the  front  and  rear  sights. 

The  j^ne  of  sight  is  a  vertical  plane 
through  the  line  of  sight. 

The  angle  of  eighty  or  the  elevation^  is  the 
vertical  angle  included  between  the  line  of 
sight  and  the  plane  containing  the  axis  of 
the  piece  and  a  horizontal  line  at  right  an- 
gles to  it. 

The  natural  line  of  eight  is  the  line  of 
sight  nearest  to  the  axis  of  the  piece.  In 
guns  without  rear  sights  it  is  the  right  line 
Uirough  the  highest  point  of  the  base-ring 
and  swell  of  the  muzzle  or  top  of  the  front 
sight  when  there  is  one.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  line  of  metal,  as  in  mortars.  For 
convenience  and  accuracy  the  natural  line 
of  eight  is  usually  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the 
piece.  When  special  breech-sights  are  used, 
it  passes  througn  the  zero  of  the  scale,  which 
in  the  pendndum  haueee  and  other  vibrating 
scales  coincides  with  the  axis  of  vibration. 
All  other  lines  of  sight  are  called  art^icial 
lines  of  sight 

Point^lank,  in  small-arms,  is  the  second 
point  in  which  the  natural  line  of  sight 
(when  horizontal)  cuts  the  trajectory.  In 
artillery,  it  is  the  point  where  tne  projectile 
first  strikes  the  horizontal  plane  on  which 
the  gun  stands,  the  axis  of  the  piece  heing 
horizontal. 

Pointing  Guns  and  Howitzers, — In  point- 
ing old  model  guns  and  howitzers  under 
ordinary  angles  of  elevation,  the  piece  is 
first  directed  toward  the  object,  and  then 
elevated  to  suit  the  distance.  The  accuracy 
of  the  aim  depends :  (1)  On  the  fSact  that  tbie 
object  is  situated  in  the  plane  of  sight ;  (2) 
That  the  projectile  moves  in  the  plane  of 
fire,  and  that  the  planes  of  sight  and  fire 
coincide,  or  are  parallel  and  near  to  each 
other ;  and  (8)  On  the  accuracy  of  the  ele- 
vation. The  first  of  these  conditions  de- 
pends on  the  eye  of  the  gunner,  and  the 
accuracy  and  delicacy  of  the  sights;  the 
errors  under  this  head  are  of  but  bttle  prae- 
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ticfti  importance.  Wben  the  trannioiis  of 
the  piece  are  horizontal,  and  the  sights  are 
properly  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  piece, 
the  planes  of  sight  and  fire  will  coincide ;  hut 
when  the  axis  of  the  trunnions  is  inclined, 
and  the  natural  line  of  siffht  is  obHque  to 
4he  axis  of  the  bore,  the  planes  are  neither 
parallel  nor  coincident,  but  will  intersect  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  muzzle,  and  the 
aim  will  be  incorrect.  If  the  natural  line  of 
tight  be  made  parallel4o  the  line  of  fire,  by 
making  the  height  of  the  front  sight  equal 
to  the  dispart  of  the  piece,  the  planes  of 
sieht  and  fire  will  be  parallel.  Field-gutfs 
of  the  present  dav  have  special  breech-sights 
or  pendulum-sights.  The  zero  of  the  scale 
ana  top  of  front  sight  arq  in  a  line  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  piece,  and  in  pendulum- 
sights  this  zero  coincides  with  the  pivot  at 
which  the  scale  vibrates.  Siege  and  sea- 
coast  cannon  are  generally  fired  from  fixed 
platforms,  which  renders  the  axis  of  the 
trunnions  horizontal;  they  are,  therefore, 
not  furnished  with  pendulum-sights,  but 
usually  with  breedi-sights  set  in  sockets  at 
the  breech.  In  the  absence  of  a  breech- 
sight  the  piece  can  be  pointed  with  a  natu- 
ral line  of  sight  so  as  to  strike  objects  not 
situated  at  point-blank  distance.  Owing  to 
the  shape  and  size  of  the  reinforce  of  sea- 
coast  cannon,  the  natural  line  of  sight  is 
formed  by  affixing  a  front  sight  to  the  muz- 
zle, or  to  a  projection  cast  on  the  piece  be- 
tween the  trunnions.  Although  tne  latter 
arrangement  does  not  give  quite  so  long  a 
distance  between  the  sights  as  is  desirable,  it 
-permits  the  use  of  a  shorter  breech-sight, 
and  the  front  sight  does  not  interfere  with 
the  roof  of  the  embrasure,  when  the  piece  is 
fired  under  high  elevation. 

Errors  in  Pointing. — When  the  platform 
or  ground  upon  which  the  g^n  stands  is  not 
level  there  is  an  error  in  pointing  (except 
wben  compensating  sights  such  as  in^  pendu- 
lum hauBse  are  us^),  which  varies  in  direc- 
tion with  the  circumstances  of  the  pointing 
and  in  amount  with  the  elevation  of  the 
piece.  • 

If  the  natftral  line  of  sight  is  pointed  upon 
the  object  and  the  elevation  then  given  by 
a  gunner's  quadrant  or  other  device,  the  shot 
will  go  to  the  side  of  the  lower  wheel.  If 
the  gun  be  depressed,  it  will  go  to  the  side  of 
the  upper  wheel. 

If  the  tangent  scale  or  old  pattern  hreech- 
sight  \BUBed  with  the  ordinary  fixed  muzzle- 
sight,  and  it  be  placed  on  a  chalk-mark  just 
determined,  the  shot  will  fkll  on  the  side  of 
the  upper  wheel.  If  the  scale  is  plaeed  on 
the  permanent  mark,  the  contrary  will  hold. 

If  a  socket  or  fiaied  hreecKsight  is  used, 
the  shot  will  fall  on  the  lower  or  upper  side 
according  as  the  gun  is  elevated  or  depressed. 

FovKiimg  Mortars, — In  pointing  mortars, 
the  piece  is  first  given  the  elevation,  and  then 
the  direction  necessary  to  attain  the  obleot 
Mortars  are  generally  fired  from  behind 
epaulements,  which  screen  the  object  from 
the  eye  of  the  gunner.    The  elevation  is  first 


g^ven  b^  a  gunner's  quadrant,  and  the  di- 
rection is  given  by  moving  the  mortar-bed 
with  a  handspike,  so  as  to  bring  the  line  of 
metal  into  the  plane  of  sight,  which  passes 
through  the  object  and  the  centre  of  Uie 
platform.  The  plane  of  sight  may  be  de- 
termined in  several  ways ;  the  method  pre- 
scribed is  to  plant  two  stakes,  one  on  the 
crest  of  the  epaulement,  and  the  other  a  lit- 
tle in  advance  of  the  first,  so  that  the  two 
shall  be  in  a  line  with  the  object,  and  ^e 
gunner  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  rear 
edge  of  the  platform ;  a  cord  is  attached  to 
the  second  stake  and  held  so  as  to  touch  the 
first  stake ;  a  third  stake  is  driven  in  a  line 
with  the  cord,  in  rear  of  the  platform,  and 
a  plummet  is  attached  to  this  cord  so  as  to 
fall  a  little  in  rear  of  the  mortar.  The  cord 
and  plummet  determine  the  required  plane 
of  sight  into  which  the  line  of  metal  of  the 
mortar  must  be  brought.  With  the  13-inch 
mortar  mounted  upon  centre-pintle  chassis, 
the  plane  of  sight  must  be  so  determined  as 
to  pass  through  the  pintle  to  obtain  perfect 
accuracy.  One  of  the  best  methods  of  point- 
ing mortars  so  mounted,  is  to  place  on  the 
crest  of  the  parapet  in  line  with  the  axis  of 
the  platform  a  goniometer,  the  alidade  of 
whicn  can  be  directed  upon  the  object, — the 
angle  is  read  from*  the  vertical  plane  con- 
taining the  axis  of  the  platform.  The  tra^ 
verse  circle  is  similarly  graduated  from  the 
axis  of  the  platform.  A  pointer  attached  to 
the  chassis  enables  the  gunner  to  lay  the 
mortar  very  nearly  in  the  vertical  plane 
passing  through  the  object, — the  error  oeing 
the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  pintle 
to  the  plane  of  sight  This  is  the  method 
of  Lieut.  A.  B.  I^er,  4th  U.  S.  Artillery. 
Gen.  Abbot  of  the  U.  8.  Engineer  Corps 
used  a  similar  principle  during  the  late  war, 
1861-65.  The  usual  angle  of  Ire  of  mortars 
is  45^,  which  corresponds  nearly  with  the 
maximum  range.  The  advantages  of  the 
angle  of  greatest  range  are :  (1)  &onomy  of 
powder;  (2)  Diminished  recoil,  and  strain 
on  the  piece,  bed,  and  platform ;  (8)  More 
uniform  ranges.  When  the  distance  is  not 
great,  and  the  object  is  to  penetrate  the  rooft 
of  magazines,  buildings,  etc,  the  force  of 
fall  mav  be  increased  by  firing  under  an 
angle  of  60^.  The  ranges  obtained  under  an 
angle  of  60^  are  about  one-ienih  less  than 
those  obtained  with  an  angle  of  45°.  If  the 
object  be  to  produce  efiect  b^  the  bursting  of 
the  projectile,  the  penetration  should  be  di- 
minished by  firing  under  an  angle  of  80°. 
When  the  object  is  not  on  a  level  with  the 
piece,  the  an^le  of  greatest  range  is  consid- 
ered in  practice  to  m  45°  increased  or  dimin- 
ished b^  one-half  the  angle  of  elevation  or 
depression  of  the  object.  The  angle  of  fire 
being  fixed  at  45°  for  objects  on  the  same 
level  with  the  piece,  the  range  is  varied  by 
varying  the  charge  of  powder.  Stone-mor- 
tars are  pointed  in  the  same  manner  as  com- 
mon mortars ;  the  angle  of  fire  for  stones  is 
from  60°  to  72°,  in  order  that  they  may  have 
great  force  in  falling ;  the  angle  for  grenades 
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is  about  88°,  in  order  that  their  bunting 
effect  may  not  be  destroyed  by  their  penetra^ 
tion  into  the  earth. 

Night-firing, — Cannon  are  pointed  at  night 
by  means  of  certain  marks,  or  measure- 
ments, on  the  carriage  and  platform,  which 
are  accurately  determined  during  the  day. 

Pointing  Small^rms. — The  rear-sights  of 
small-arms  are  graduated  with  elevation 
marks  for  certain  distances,  generally  every 
hundred  yards;  in  aimine  with  these  as 
with  all  other  arms,  it  is  first  necessary  to 
know  the  distance  of  the  object.'  This  being 
known  and  the  slider  being  placed  opposite 
the  mark  corresponding  to  this  distance,  the 
bottom  of  the  rear-sight  notch,  and  the  top 
of  the  front-sight,  are  brought  into  a  line 
joining  the  object  and  the  eye  of  the  marks- 
man. The  term  eoarae^ight  is  used  when  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  front-sight  is 
seen  above  tne  bottom  of  the  rear-sight 
notch ;  and  the  term^n«-9t^A^,  when  but  a 
small  portion  of  it  is  seen.  The  graduation 
marks  being  determined  for  a  fine-siffht,  the 
effect  of  a  coarse-sight  is  to  increase  tne  true 
range  of  the  projectile. 

Graduation  of  Rear-sighU, — If  the  form 
of  the  trajectory  be  known,  the  rear-sight  of . 
a  fire-arm  can  be  graduated  by  calculation ; 
the  more  accurate  and  reliable  method,  how- 
ever, is  by  trial. 

Distance  of  Objects. — ^Various  instruments 
have  been  devised  to  determine  the  distance 
of  oblects,  based  on  the  measurement  of  the 
visual  angles  subtended  by  a  foot  or  cavalry 
soldier,  of  mean  height,  at  different  dis- 
tances, and  upon  other  principles.  (See 
Banqb-fikdib.)  The  range  being  known, 
the  proper  elevation  (or  charge  of  powder  in 
mortars)  and  len^  of  fuze  is  eiven  by 
tables  of  fire  obtained  from  calculation  or 
experiment.  The  ranges  for  guns  of  posi- 
tion are  determined  by  thorough  surveys  of 
the  surrounding  country  or  harbor  channels, 
by  which  the  distances  of  all  prominent 
points  in  the  route  of  an  approaching  enemy 
are  fixed  beforehand.  The  ranges  in  field 
artillery  are  usually  obtained  by  trial  shots 
at  the  enemy.  For  small-arm  and  field-gun 
firing,  the  importance  of  at  once  getting  the 
range  cannot  be  overvalued ;  hence  the  im- 
portance' of  estimating  distances  without 
instrumental  aid.  The  soldier  is  guided  by 
his  experience  of  aerial  perspective,  by  the 
apparent  size  of  known  objects,  and  numer- 
ous other  aids  too  delicate  for  enunciation. 
The  art  can  be  acquired  to  a  high  d^ree  of 
perfection  by  practice^  which  now  forms  a 
very  important  part  of  the  soldier's  training. 

Pointing-board.    See  Board,  Pointing. 

Pointing-cord.  Cord  used  in  pointing 
mortars  (which  see).  See  Poikting-stakbs. 

Pointing-rings.    See  Obdkanos. 

Pointing-stakes.  Are  used  in  pointing 
mortars,  and  by  them  one  of  the  fixed  points 
is  established  upon  the  crest  of  the  parapet 
or  at  the  foot  of  the  interior  slope,  and  an- 
other in  rear  of  the  piece.  Then  by  a  cord 
called  the  pointing^eordj  stretched  between 


these  two  points,  with  the  plummet  sus- 
pended from  it,  a  vertical  plane  is  detemined 
with  which  the  line  of  metal  is  made  to  coin- 
cide. Mortars  are  also  pointed  by  means  of 
pointing-wires* 

Pointing-wires.  Are  wires  which  aro 
used  in  directing  mortars.    The  two  fixed 

Soints  required  m  directing  a  mortar  are 
etermined  by  planting  two  wires  upon  the 
epaulement,  one  upon  its  crest,  and  the  other 
aoout  a  yard  in  advaoce  of  it,  both  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  vertical  plane  passing 
through  the  centre  of  the  pla^orm  and  the 
object.  The  points  being  thus  established, 
the  direction  is  thus  given  to  the  mortar,  by 
causing  a  plummet  held  in  rear  of  it  to 
cover  tne  wires  apd  the  line  of  metal.  This 
method  is  defective  both  in  accuracy  of  aim 
and  the  liability  of  the  wires  being  deranged 
by  the  shots  of  the  enemy  or  by  other 
causes. 

Points  of  Passing.  The  ground  on  which 
one  or  more  bodies  of  armed  men  march  by 
a  reviewing  general. 

Points  of  Uie  Escutcheon.  In  heraldry, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  description  of  a 
coat  of  arms,  it  is  the  practice  to  suppose  the 
shield  to  be  divided  into  nine  points,  which 
are  known  by  the  following  names:  The 
dexter  chief  point,  the  middle  chief,  the 
sinister  chief,  the  collar,  or  honor  point,  the 
fess  point,  the  nombril,  or  navel  point,  the 
dexter  base  point,  the  middle  base  point,  and 
the  sinister  base  point.  The  dexter  and  sin- 
ister sides  of  the  shield  are  so  called,  not  in 
relation  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  but  fh>m 
the  right  and  left  sides  of  the  supposed  beater 
of  the  shield. 

Poitiers,  or  Poictiers.  A  town  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Vienne,  on  the 
Clain,  68  miles  south-southwest  of  Tours. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Poitiers,  Alaric  II.,  the 
Visieoth,  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Clovis 
in  507.  Somewhere  between  Poitiers  and 
Tours  a  great  battle  took  place  on  October 
10,  732,  between  the  Franks  under  Charles 
Martel  and  the  Saracens  under  Abder- 
Rahman.  The  Saracen  were  routed  with 
enormous  slaughter, — 857,000  of  them  (ac- 
cording to  one  old  chronicler,  and  supposed 
to  be  exaggerated)  being  left  dead  on  the 
field.  Near  here  was  foueht  the  battle  be- 
tween Edward  the  Black  jPrinoe  and  John, 
king  of  France,  September  19,  1866,  in 
which  Sdward,  with  some  12,000  or  14,000 
Englishmen  and  Gascons,  defeated  60,000  of 
the  troops  of  King  John,  and  took  the  mon- 
arch himself  and  one  of  his  sons  prisoners. 
SeeToxTBg. 

Poitou.  A  former  province  of  Western 
France,  now  mainly  comprised  in  the  de- 
partments of  Deux  Sdvres,  Yend^,  and 
Vienne.  It  became  an  English  possession 
in  1152.  In  1204,  Philip  Augustus  regained 
it  by  conquest  from  England,  and  in  1296  it 
was  formally  ceded  to  France.  It  again  re- 
verted to  England  in  1860  by  the  peace  of 
Bretigny,  but  was  retaken  by  Charles  Y., 
and  incorporated  with  the  French  crown. 
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Poitrel  {Fr.),    Armor  for  the  breast  of  a 
hone. 
Pokanokets.     See  Massachusxtts  Ih- 

D1AN8. 

Poland.  Called  by  tbe  natives  Polska^  "  a 
plain/'  a  former  kingdom  of  Europe, — ^re- 
nowed,  in  medinval  history,  as  tbe  sole  cham- 
pion of  Christendom  against  tbe  Turks,  and 
more  recently,  and  at  present,  an  object  of 
general  and  profound  sympathy  throughout 
Western  Europe,  from  its  unprecedented 
misfortunes.  The  nati  ves  belong  to  the  great 
Slavonic  flimily.  The  word  Pole  is  not 
older  than  the  10th  centurv.  Poland  first 
took  rank  as  one  of  the  political  powers  of 
Europe,  when  Micislas  I.  (962-992)  occupied 
the  tnrone  and  became  a  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity. Boleslas  I.  (99^1026)  surnamed 
**  the  Great,*'  reunited  the  separate  portions 
of  the  kingdom  (which  had  been  divided  bj 
Micislas  amon^  his  sons)  and  extended  it 
beyond  the  o£r,  the  Carpathians,  and  the 
Dniester,  and  sustained  a  euccessful  war 
with  the  emperor  Henry  II.  of  Germany, 
conquering  Cracovia,  Moravia,  Lusatia,  and 
Misnia.  He  also  took  part  in  the  dissensions 
among  the  petty  Russian  princes.  ^Boleslas 
wa»  recognized  as  "kine"  by  the  German 
emperors.  After  a  period  of  anarchy  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Casimir  (104(X-1068), 
whose  reign,  and  that  of  his  warlike  son, 
Boleslas  11.  (105^-1081),  though  brilliant, 
were  of  little  real  profit  to  the  country. 
Boleslas  III.  (1102-1189),  an  energetic 
monarch,  annexed  Pomerania,  defeated  the 
pagan  Prussians,  and  defended  Silesia 
against  the  German  emperors.  A  division 
of  the  kingdom  among  his  sons  was  produc- 
tive of  much  internal  dissensions,  under 
cover  of  which  Silesia  was  severed  from  Po- 
land ;  ultimately,  Casimir  II.  (1177-1194) 
reunited  the  severed  portions,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Silesia.  His  death  was  the  signal 
for  a  contest  among  the  various  claimants 
for  the  throne,  which  was  speedily  followed, 
as  usual,  by  a  division  of  the  country,  and 
during  this  disturbance  Pomerania  emanci- 
pated itself  from  Polish  rule.  About  the 
same  time  the  Teutonic  Knights  were  sum- 
moned by  the  Duke  of  Masovia  to  aid  him 
against  the  pagan  Prussians,  but  they  soon 
b^rae  as  formidable  enemies  to  Poland  as 
the  Prussians ;  and  conquered  a  great  part 
of  Podlachia  and  Lithuania.  The  Mongols 
swept  over  the  country  in  1241,  reducing  it 
to  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  defeating  the  Poles 
in  a  great  battle  near  Wahlstatt.  From 
this  time  Poland  began  to  decline ;  various 
districts  were  ceded  to  the  markgrafb  of 
Brandenburg,  while  many  districts  began  to 
be  colonized  by  €krmans.  Ladislaus  (180&- 
1888),  surnamed  Lokietek,  "the  Short," 
again  restored  unity  to  the  country.  In 
conjunction  with  Gedymin,  grand  duke  of 
Lithuania,  a  vigorous  war  was  carried  on 
against  the  Teutonic  Knights,  on  returning 
from  which  the  aged  monarch  (he  was 
now  seventy  years  old)  experienced  a  tri- 
umphant reception  fh>m  his  subjects,  who 


hailed  him  as  the  **  father  of  his  country." 
His  son,  Casimir  III.  the  Great  (1888- 
1870),  greatly  increased  the  power  and 
prosperity  of  Poland.  In  the  latter  part 
of  his  reign  he'  was  compelled  to  defend 
sundry  new  acquisitions  against  the  Tar- 
tars, Lithuanians,  and  Wallachians,  which 
he  did  successfully.  With  Casimir,  the 
Piast  dynasty  became  extinct.  Jagello 
(Ladislaus  I  v.),  grand  duke  of  Lithuania, 
the  son-in-law  of  Louis  the  Great,  king  of 
Hungary,  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Jagel- 
lons  ( 188&-1572,  and  for  the  first  time  united 
Lithuania  and  Poland.  Casimir  IV.  (1444- 
1492)  recovered  West  Prussia  from  the  Teu- 
tonic Knights.  The  Wallachian  invaders 
carried  off  100,000  Poles,  and  sold  them  to 
the  Turks  as  slaves,  1498.  Sigismund  I. 
(1506-1548)  surnamed  *Hhe  Great,"  raised 
the  country  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  prosperity ; 
he  was  forced  into  a  war  with  Russia,  in 
which  he  lost  Smolensk.  Sigismund  II., 
Augustus,  was  a  successor  worthy  of  him ; 
Lithuania  was  finally  joined  indissolubly  to 
Poland.  Livonia  was  conquered  from  the 
Knights  Sword-bearers.  (See  Swor]>-bbab- 
KRS,  Kniohts.)  Stephen  Battory  (1575- 
1586],  voivode  of  Transylvania,  the  second 
elective  monarch,  a  man  of  energy  and 
talent,  carried  on  war  successfully  against 
the  Bussians,  pursued  them  into  the  very 
heart  of  their  own  country,  and  compelled 
the  czar  to  sue  for  peace ;  he  also  subdued  the 
semi-independent  Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine. 
His  successor,  Sigismund  III.  (1586-1682), 
who  was  succeeded  by  his  sons,  Ladis- 
laus VI.  (1682-1648)  and  John  Casimir 
(1648-1672),  was  of  the  Vasa  family,  and 
was  the  crown  prince  of  Sweden.  These 
three  monarchs  were  most  unworthy  suc- 
cessors of  Poland's  ablest  king.  They  were 
always  quarreling^ with* their  neighbors,  de- 
claring war  with  Russia,  Sweden,  or  Turkey, 
in  the  most  imprudent  and  reckless  manner, 
and  of1«n  without  valid  pretext.  But  the 
Polish  armies,  though  as  little  fostered  and 
cared  for  as  the  other  ]>ortion  of  the  nation, 
were  everywhere  victorious ;  the  Swedish  and 
Muscovite  armies  were  successively  anni- 
hilated ;  Moscow  was  taken,  and  the  Rus- 
sians reduced  to  such  an  abject  condition 
that  they  offered  to  make  Sigisraund's  son, 
Ladislaus,  their  czar.  Sweden  made  a  similar 
offer  to  another  son  of  the  Polish  monarch  ; 
but  the  latter 's  absurd  behavior  lost  for  Po- 
land this  rich  result  of  her  great  victories ; 
and  the  foolish  policy  of  the  whole  three  not 
only  rendered  fruitless  all  the  lavish  expendi- 
ture of  Polish  blood  and  treasure,  but  lost 
the  country  many  of  her  richest  provinces,, 
and  left  her  without  a  single  allv.  During 
the  reign  of  this  dynasty  Waflachia  and 
Moldavia  were  snatched  by  the  Turks  from 
under  the  Polish  protectorate ;  Livonia  with 
Riga  was  conquered  (1605-1621),  along  with 
a  part  of  Prussia  (1629)  by  Sweden ;  and 
Brandenburg  established  itself  in  complete 
independence.  The  Cossacks  rose  in  rebel- 
lion to  a  man,  put  themselves  under  the  pro- 
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teotion  of  Rofista,  and  ever  afterwards 
proved  themselves  the  most  inveterate  ene- 
mies of  the  Poles.  In  the  reign  of  John 
Casimir,  Poland  was  attacked  simultane- 
ously bv  Russia,  Sweden,  Brandenburg,  the 
Transylvanians  and  the  Cossacks;  the  coun- 
try was  entirely  overrun ;  Warsaw,  Wilna, 
and  Lemburff  taken ;  but  Gsarniecki,  after 
defeating  Poland's  enemies  in  detail,  igno- 
miniously  expelled  them  from  the  country. 
But  in  subsequent  treaties  Ducal  or  East 
Prussia  was  given  up  to  Brandenburs ;  al- 
most all  Livonia  to  Sweden,  and  Smolensk, 
Severia,  or  Tchemigov,  and  the  Ukraine 
beyond  the  Dnieper  were  given  to  Russia. 
During  the  reign  of  Michael  Wisniowiecki 
(1668-1674)  a  war  with  Turkey,  concluded 
by  an  ignominious  peace,  was  the  chief 
event.  But  the  senate  r^ected  the  shameful 
treaty,  the  Polish  army  was  reinforced,  the 
Polish  monarch  resigned  the  command  to 
John  Sobieski,  and  the  Turks  were  routed 
with  great  slaughter  .  at  Ohocsim  (1678). 
After  the  reign  of  Sobieski,  Augustus  II.  of 
Saxony  entered  Poland  at  the  head  of  a 
Saxon  army,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
throne.  His  war  with  the  Turks  restored 
to  Poknd  part  of  the  Ukraine  and  the  for- 
tress of  Kaminiec;  but  that  with  Charles 
.XII.  brought  nothing  but  misfortune. 
Augustus  returned  after  the  battle  of  Pol- 
tava; his  rival  retired  without  a  contest; 
a  close  alliance  was  formed  with  Russia,  and 
the  Russian  troops  which  had  campaigned 
in  Poland  against  the  Swedes  were,  along 
with  his  &axon  army,  retained.  The  Poles 
demanded  their  extradition,  but  in  vain; 
and  the  Russian  cabinet  interfered  (1717) 
between  the  king  and  his  subjects,  compel- 
ling both  parties  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace. 
This  was  tne  commencement  of  Polana's  de- 
pendence on  Russia  und  her  conseauent  de- 
cline. By  the  instigation  of  Peter  the  Great, 
the  Polish  army  was  reduced  from  80,000  to 
18,000.  For  the  massacre  of  Protestants 
at  Thorn  see  Massacbs.  Civil  war  so 
weakened  the  kingdom  that  it  fell  an 
easy  prey  to  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia, 
in  1772,  when  the  first  partition  was  ef- 
fected. Catherine  II.  of  Russia,  on  various 
pretexts,  advanced  her  army  into  Poland 
(1792),  and  the  fruitless  resistance  to  the 
unitea  Prussians  and  Russians,  headed  by 
Joseph  Antony  Poniatowski  and  Kosciusko, 
was  followed  by  a  second  partition  (1793) 
between  Russia  and  Prussia,  which  the  diet 
were  forced  to  sanction  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  A  general  rising  took  place  (1794) ; 
the  Prussians  were  compelled  to  retreat  to 
their  own  country  ;  the  Russians  were  sev- 
eral times  routed;  but  an  Austrian  army 
advanced,-complling  the  Poles  to  retreat ; 
and  fresh  horaes  of  the  Russians  arriving, 
Kosciusko  at  the  head  of  the  last  patriot 
army,  was  defeated ;  and  the  sack  of  Praffa, 
followed  bv  the  capture  of  Warsaw,  finally 
annihilated  the  Polish  monarchy.  The  third 
and  last  partition  (1795)  distributed  the  re- 
mainder of  the  country  between   Russia, 


Prussia,  and  Austria.  King  Stanislaus  re- 
signed the  crown,  and  died  broken-hearted 
at  St.  Petersburg  in  1798.  Napoleon  I. 
established  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  (1807), 
chi^y  out  of  the  Prussian  share  of  Poland, 
with  the  elector  of  Saxony  at  its  head.  The 
division  of  Poland  was  re-arranged  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815.  On  Novem- 
ber 80,  1880,  Constantine  (brother  of  the 
czar  and  military  governor)  and  his  Rus- 
sians were  driven  out  of  Warsaw,  and  a 
feneral  insurrection  of  the  people,  headed 
y  the  aristocracy,  took  place ;  and  military 
leaders,  as  Radsivil,  Dembinski,  Bem,  etc., 
were  soon  found.  From  January,  1831,  till 
September  8  of  the  same  year,  a  series  of 
bloody  conflicts  were  fought,  in  which  the 
Prussians  and  Austrians,  with  pitiable  sub- 
servience, aided  the  czar.  At  first,  the  Poles 
were  successful ;  but  the  taking  of  the  cap- 
ital by  Paskievitch  soon  ended  the  war, 
which  was  followed,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
by  imprisonment,  banishment,  confiscation, 
and  enforced  service  in  the  Russian  army. 
From  this  time,  the  independence  of  Poland 
was  suppressed,  and  in  1832  it  was  declared 
to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  Russian  empire, 
and  the  most  severe  and  arbitrary  measures 
taken  to  Russianize  the  people.  The  out- 
breaks of  1833  and  1846  were  punished  by 
the  ffallows.  Simultaneous  disturbances 
(1846)  in  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  por- 
tions of  Poland  were  summarily  suppressed ; 
their  leaders  in  Prussia  were  imprisoned, 
and  only  saved  from  death  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  March,  1848,  at  Berlin;  and  those 
in  Austria  were  butchered  by  the  peasantry, 
who  preferred  the  Austrian  to  a  national 
government  On  November  6,  1846,  the 
republic  of  Cracow  was  incorporated  with 
Austria.  In  1861  another  insurrection  broke 
out,  and  Poland  was  declared  (in  October) 
in  a  state  of  siege ;  the  country  conUnuea 
in  a  state  of  commotion  without  any  very 
decided  outbreak ;  and  on  January  13, 1863, 
Lithuania  and  Volhynia  were  also  put  in  a 
state  of  siege.  .In  February,  1863,  Miero- 
slavski  raised  the  standard  of  insurrection 
in  the  northwest,  on  the  Posen  frontier, 
and  many  districts  of  Augustovo,  Radom, 
Lublin,  Volhynia,  and  Lithuania,  were 
speedily  in  insurrection.  It  was  a  mere 
guerrilla  war,  and  no  great  or  decisive 
conflicts  took  place,  but  uie  whole  popula- 
tions of  villages  were  put  to  the  swonl  by 
the  Russians ;  while  murders  and  assassina- 
tions marked  the  reign  of  terror  of  the 
National  Committee.  At  last,  wiUi  the 
officious  assistance  of  Prussia,  and  the  se- 
cret sympathy  and  support  of  Austria,  the 
char's  troops   succeedea  in  trampling  out 

il864)  the  last  embers  of  insurrection.    In 
868  the  government  of  Poland  was  abso- 
lutely incorporated  with  that  of  Russia. 
Polans.    Knee-pieces  in  armor. 
Pole.    See  Ordnance,  Cabriageb  for, 

NOMSNGLATURK  OT  ArTILLBRTCaRRIAOB. 

Poleaxe.  An  axe  fixed  to  a  pole  or  handle ; 
or  rather,  a  sort  of  hatchet  with  a  handle 
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al>out  16  inches  in  length,  and  often  a  point 
or  claw  bendine  downward,  or  projecting 
from  the  back  of  its  head.  It  was  formerly 
used  by  mounted  soldiers. 

Polemarch.  In  Grecian  antiquity,  was 
originally  the  commander-in-chief,  but  after- 
wards, a  civil  magistrate  who  had  under  his 
care  all  strangers  and  sojourners  in  the  city. 
,  Pole-pad.  A  pad  placed  on  the  end  of 
the  pole  in  field-gun  carriages  to  prevent 
injury  to  the  horses. 

Pole-prop.  A  short  stick  attached  to  the 
under  side  of  the  pole  in  field-gun  carriages. 

Pole-strap.    See  Ordnance,  Limber. 

Pole-yoke.     See  Ordnance,  Limber. 

Pole-yoke  Branches.  See  Ordnance, 
Limber. 

Poliabole,  or  Palintonne  (Fr.).  A  ballista 
which  was  capable  of  throwing  both  arrows 
and  stones. 

Police.  The  cleaning  of  a  camp  or  garri- 
son ;  the  state  of  a  camp  in  regard  to  cleanli- 
ness. 

Police  Guard.  An  interior  guard  having 
care  of  the  arms,  property,  and  prisoners  of 
the  regiment ;  also  charged  with  the  regula- 
tion of  the  camp  in  regard  to  order  and 
cleanliness.  A  guard  for  prisoners  occupied 
in  cleaning  the  camp. 

Police,  Militaiy.  This  word  has  two  sig- 
nifications: (1)  The  organized  body  em- 
ployed within  an  army  to  preserve  civil 
order,  as  distinct  from  military  discipline. 
(2)  A  civil  police  with  a  military  organiza- 
tion. The  police  of  an  army  common! v  con- 
sists of  steady  intelligent  soldiers,  who  act 
under  the  orders  of  the  provost-marshal,  and 
arrest  all  persons  out  of  bounds,  civilians 
not  authorized  to  pass  the  lines,  disorderly 
soldiers,  etc. ;  they  also  attend  to  sanitary 
arrangements.  As  in  all  military  matters, 
the  police  of  an  army  possess  summary 
powers,  and  a  sentence  of  the  provost-mar- 
shal is  carried  out  immediately  after  it  is 
pronounced.  Of  civil  police  with  military 
organization  may  be  instanced,  as  speci- 
mens, the  gendarmerie  of  France,  the  sbirri 
of  Italy,  and,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
Irish  constabulary. 

Police  Party.  A  working  party  engaged 
in  cleaning  the  camp  or  garrison. 

Police  Sergeant.  A  sergeant  specially 
charged  with  cleaning  the  camp. 

Polkownick.  Colonel  of  a  Polish  regi- 
ment. 

PoUentia  fnow  Polema,  Northern  Italy). 
A  town  of  tne  Statielli  in  Li^uria,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Sturia  and  the  Tanarus, 
and  subsequentlv  a  Roman  munioipum.  In 
its  neighborhood  Stilicho,  the  imperial  gen- 
eral, defeated  Alaric  the  6k>th,  March  29, 
408. 

Polotzk,  Polotsk,  or  Polock.  A  town  of 
Russian  Poland,  60  miles  west-northwest  of 
Vitebsk,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dwina  and 
the  Polota.  It  was  taken  by  the  Russians 
from  the  Poles  in  1579,  and  a^ain  in  1656. 
The  French  under  Marshal  Oudinot  were 
here  defeated  by  the  Russians  under  Gen. 
.     29 


Wittgenstein,  July  80-81, 1812,  the  next  day 
the  Kussians  were  defeated.  After  several 
smaller  actions  with  various  results,  Polotzk 
was  stormed  by  the  Russians,  and  retaken 
October,  1812. 

Polron.  That  part  of  the  armor  which 
covered  the  neck  and  shoulders. 

Poltava,  or  Pultowa.  A  town  of  Russia, 
capital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name, 
situated  on  the  Vorskla,  about  984  miles 
south-southeast  ft*om  St.  Petersburg.  Here 
Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was  defeated  by 
Peter  the  Great  of  Russia,  July  8,  1709. 

Polygars,  or  Paleagas.  Chiefs  of  moun- 
tainous and  woody  districts  in  the  peninsula 
of  India,  who  pay  only  a  temporary  hom- 
age. 

Polygon.  The  name  applied  to  the  Inany- 
angled  forms  in  which  the  outer  walls  of  all 
fortified  places  are  built. 

Polygon.  A  school  of  practice  for  artil- 
lery is  so  called  in  Japan. 

Polyorcetes.  Taker  of  cities;  a  name 
applied  by  the  Greeks  to  a  very  successful 
general. 

Pol3rtechnic  School.  See  Military 
Academies. 

Pomada.  An  exercise  of  vaulting  the 
wooden  horse,  by  laying  one  hand  over  the 
pommel  of  the  saddle. 

Pomerania.  A  province  of  Prussia, 
bounded  north  by  the  Baltic,  east  by  West 
Prussia,  south  by  Brandenburg,  and  west  by 
the  Mecklenburg  duchies.  It  was  held  by 
the  Poles,  980,  and  by  Denmark,  1210 ;  made 
an  independent  duchy,  1479 ;  occupied  by 
the  Swedes  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and 
divided  between  Sweden  and  Brandenburg, 
1648.  The  Swedish  part,  awarded  to  Den- 
mark in  1814,  was  given  up  to  Prussia  for 
Lauenburg,  1815. 

Pomerium.  In  ancieftt  architecture,  that 
space  of  ground  which  lay  between  the  walls 
of  a  fortified  town  and  the  inhabitants' 
houses.  The  term  is  still  used  among  mod- 
ern architects,  particularly  by  the  Italians, 
to  describe  the  oread th  of  the  terre-plein  of 
the  rampart,  its  inward  talus,  and  the  va- 
cant space  which  is  usually  left  between  this 
talus  and  the  houses  of  the  town. 

Pomfret.    See  Pontefract. 

Pomme.  In  heraldry,  a  bearing  or  de- 
vice representing,  or  in  the  form  of,  an 
apple. 

Pommee.  In  heraldry,  having  the  ends 
terminating  in  rounded  protuberances  re- 
sembling apples  f — said  of  croe^. 

Pommel.  The  knob  on  the  hilt  of  a 
sword.  Also  the  protuberant  part  of  a  sad- 
dle-bow. 

Pommeled,  or  Pommelled.  In  heraldry, 
ftirnished  or  mounted,  with  one  or  more 
pommels,  as  a  sword,  dagger,  or  the  like. 

Pommelion.  The  cascabel,  or  hindmost 
knob  of  a  cannon. 

Pompon.  A  tuft  of  wool,  sometimes 
worn  by  soldiers  on  the  top  of  the  hat  in 
front,  instead  of  a  feather. 

Poncho.    A  Spanish- American  garment^ 
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consisting  of  a  piece  of  woolen  cloth,  6  to  7 
feet  long,  8  to  4  feet  broad,  having  in  the 
middle  a  slit  through  which  the  wearer 
passes  his  head,  so  that  the  poncho  rests 
upon  the  shoulders  and  hangs  down  before 
and  behind.  In  the  U.  S.  army  mounted 
troops  are  issued  a  waterproof  poncho,  con- 
sisting of  painted  cotton  or  ruboer  cloth. 

Pondicherry.  A  maritime  town,  and  the 
capital  of  the  French  settlements  in  India, 
on  the  Coromandel  coast,  88  miles  south- 
southwest  from  Madras.  Pondicherry  was 
first  settled  by  the  French  in  1674,  they 
having  purchased  the  town  two  years  before 
from  the  rajah  of  Bejapoor.  The  Dutch 
took  the  town  in  1698 ;  but  by  the  treaty  of 
Ryswick  it  was  restored  to  the  French  in 
1697. '  In  1748  it  was  besieged  by  the  Eng- 
lish under  Admiral  Boscawen,  who,  two 
months  later,  was  compelled  to  raise  the 
siege.  In  1758,  Count  de  Lally  became 
governor-general,  and  attacked  the  English 
settlement  of  Fort  St.  David,  which  sur- 
rendered, and  was  totally  destroyed.  In 
1761  it  was  taken  by  the  English,  under 
Col.  Coote.  By  the  peace  of  Paris,  Pondi- 
cherry was  restored  to  the  French  in  1768 
with  reduced  territory.  It  was  again  taken 
bv  the  English  under  Sir  Hector  Monro  in 
1778,  and  restored  in  1788.  In  1798  the 
English  a^n  repossessed  themselves  of  Pon- 
dicherry, but  the  treaty  of  Amiens  in  1802 
again  restored  it,  but  only  till  the  following 
year.  From  this  time  it  was  held  by  the 
English  till,  by  the  treaties  of  1814  and 
1815,  it  was  for  the  last  time  restored  to 
France,  reduced  to  the  narrow  limits  as- 
signed by  the  treaty  of  1788. 

PoniaSrd.  A  pointed  instrument  for  stab- 
bing ;  borne  in  the  hand,  or  at  the  girdle, 
or  in  the  pocket;  a  small  dagger. 

Poniard.  To  pierce  with  a  poniard ;  to  stab. 

Pont  ii  Noyelles.  At  this  nlace  near 
Amiens,  France,  took  place  a  fierce  inde- 
cisive conflict  lasting  from  11  a. H.  to  6  P.M. 
between  the  Germans  under  Manteuffel  and 
the  French  Army  of  the  North  under  Faid- 
herbe,  December  28,  1870.  Both  sides 
claimed  a  victory. 

Pontefract,  or  Pomfret.  A  town  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  near 
the  river  Aire,  and  21  miles  southwest  from 
York.  Its  castle,  which  was  finished  in 
1080,  was  taken  afiter  three  successive  and 
desperate  sieges^  by  the  Parliamentary  army, 
ana  demolished  bf  onder  of  the  Parliament. 

Pontia  (n^w  Poma)^  A  rocky  island  off 
the  coast  of  Latlum,  o^positA  Formise,  which 
was  taken  by  the  RomaM  from  the  Vol- 
scians,  and  colonized,  ^18  b^.  Under  the 
Romans  it  was  used  as  a  plaoe  ot  buiishment 
for  state  criminals.  TAene  is  aa  £foup  of 
smaller  islands  round  PonUa  uimdi  are 
•ometimes  called  Intuit  PontisQ. 

Pontianak.  The  aafutal  of  .iheicingdom 
of  the  same  name  on  Um  west  cpaat  of  Bor- 
neo, is  situated  near  tbe  junction  of  the 
Landak  and  Eapuas.  Tbcuoe  has  been  con- 
jtant  war  on  toe   BOiUi>«»at  ii<»4t  .of  the 


kingdom  since  1869.  The  interior  of  the 
kingdom  was  very  much  disturbed  in  1864. 

Pontifical  Sutes.    See  Papal  States. 

Pontones.  Ancient  square-built  ferry- 
boats for  passing  rivers,  as  described  by 
Caesar  and  Aulus  Gellius. 

Pontonier,  or  Pontonnier.  A  soldier 
having  the  charge  of  constructing  bridees. 

Pontons.  A  kind  of  porUble  boats 
specially  adapted  for  the  formation  of  floating 
bridges  required  by  armies.  They  are  con- 
structed in  various  ways,  of  wood,  metal,  or 
prepared  canyas,  stretched  over  frames  made 
for  the  purpose  (the  latter  it  is  said  are  much 
in  favor),  and  have  the  necessary  gear  placed 
with  them  for  transport.  The  ponton  used 
in  the  U.  S.  army  is  constructea  as  follows  : 

Th^  ponton  frame  is  composed  of  two  side 
frames,  of  twelve  narrow  and  of  two  wide 
transoms.  The  former  are  strengthened  at 
the  ends  by  iron  straps,  which  are  counter- 
sunk and  perfectly  smooth ;  all  the  edges  of  the 
frame  ana  transoms  are  well  round^  to  pre- 
vent chafing  the  canvas.  The  wide  transoms 
are  of  10-inch  by  l^inch  plank,  provided 
with  tenons  to  fit  the  mortises  in  the  frame. 
The  narrow  transoms  are  of  4-inch  by  2^indi 
scantling.  The  articles  of  each  of  the  above 
classes  are  made  exactly  alike,  so  that  they 
may  be  interchanged.  Two  of  the  narrow 
transoms  are  provided  with  an  iron  mooring 
becket. 

The  frame  when  assembled  is  held  together 
by  a  rope  passed  through  the  rings  in  the 
ends  of  the  side  frame,  and  tightened  with 
a  rack-stick. 

The  ponton  cover  is  of  0000  cotton  duck, 
double-seamed,  with  the  border  double  for 
H  inches  in  width.  The  clew-line  eyelets 
are  of  metal.  The  lashings  are  of  1-inch 
rope  18  feet  in  length,  and  looped  atone  end, 
and  the  cable  used  is  of  8-inch  Manilla  rope, 
80  fathoms  lone. 

Bridge  Equtpoffe. — The  United  States 
bridge  equipage  is  composed  of  reserve  and 
of  advance-guard  trains.  The  former  are 
intended  to  accompany  large  bodies  of  troops 
in  the  field,  and  are  provided  with  the  mate- 
rial necessary  for  the  construction  of  brid^ 
of  sufficient  capacity  to  pass  large  armies 
with  their  heaviest  trains  over  rivers  of  any 
size  and  rapidity. 

The  advance-guard  equipage  is  intended 
for  the  use  of  light  troops,  such  as  advance- 
guards,  cavalry  expeditions,  etc.  It  is  or- 
ganized, both  as  regards  material  and  car- 
riages, with  a  view  to  rapiditv  of  movement. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  CMrpabfe  of  furnishing 
a  bridge  which  will  fulfill  all  the  require- 
ments of  troops  engaged  on  such  service. 

Organization. — The  reserve  equipage  is 
divided  into  trains,  each  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  four  ponton  divisions  and  one  sup- 
ply division.  Each  division  is  accompanied 
by  tool-wagon  and  traveling-forge. 

Each  ponton  dlvinon  is  complete  in  itself, 
containing  all  the  material  necessary  for 
constructing  a  bridj^e  of  eleven  bays,  or  22$ 
fe^tjjokngth. 
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Each  of  these  divisions  is  subdivided  into 
four  sections,  two  of  which  are  ponton  and 
two  abutment  sections ;  the  former  contain 
three  ponton- wagons  and  one  chess- wagon  ; 
the  latter,  one  ponton-,  one  chess-,  ana  one 
trestle- wagon  each. 

The  ponton  section  contains  the  material 
for  three  bays,  and  should  never  be  subdi- 
vided. The  division  may  be  increased  or 
diminished  at  pleasure,  by  the  changing  the 
number  of  its  ponton  sections. 

The  carriages  are  loaded  as  follows :  Each 
ponton-wagon  contains  1  ponton,  7  long 
tmlks,  1  anchor,  1  cable,  5  oars,  2  boat-hooks, 
20  lashings,  6  rack-sticks,  1  scoop-shovel,  2 
small  scoops,  1  axe,  1  hatchet,  1  bucket,  and 
20  pounds  of  spun  yam. 

Each  trestle- wagon  (identical  with  ponton- 
wagon)  contains  7  long  balks,  7  trestle  balks, 
1  trestle  complete,  2  abutment  sills,  2  coils  of 
8-inch  rope. 

Each  cness-wa^on  contains  60  chess. 

The  forge  is  identical  with  forge  A  fur- 
nished by  the  ordnance  department. 

Each  tool-wagon  contains  50  axes,  20 
shovels,  20  spades,  15  picks,  25  hatchets,  4 
broad-axes,  4  adzes,  4  cross-cut  saws,  12  au- 
gers (assorted),  2  crow-bars,  2  calking- 
irons,  12  tin  lanterns,  2  monkey-wrenches,  1 
sledge,  1  steel  square,  1  grindstone,  1  spirit- 
level,  1  coil  telegraph  wire,  1  coil  8«inch 
rope,  1  coil  1-inch  rope,  1  coil  spun  yarn,  50 
pounds  iron  (assorted),  25  pounds  paint,  0 
paint-brushes,  1  dozen  chalk  lines,  1  pound 
red  chalk,  4  pounds  white  chalk,  6  sail* 
needles,  1  palm,  6  balls  twine,  50  pounds 
6-inch  spikes,  100  pounds  6«,  8-,  10«  and 
20-penny  nails,  2  sets  blocks  and  f^lls,  2 
gross  each  of  1-,  2-  and  5-inoh  screws,  1  roll 
canvas,  20  pounds  calking  cotton.  Also  4 
boxes  of  carpenters'  and  saddlers'  tools 
nearly  identical  with  those  furnished  by  the 
ordnance  department  for  battery -wagon  C. 
If  desirable,  extra  stores  to  the  amount  of 
500  pounds  may  be  added  to  the  load. 

The  supply  dvwinon  is  provided  with  ar- 
ticles necessary  to  replace  material  lost  or 
worn  out,  such  as  balK,  chess,  spare  parts  of 
carriages,  a  few  complete  carriages,  etc. 

The  carriages  of  this  division  consist  of  pon- 
ton-, chess-,  and  tooUwagons,  and  of  forges. 
Their  number  and  proportion  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  country  in  which 
the  army  is  operating,  and  by  tfie  proi^jn^ity 
of  the  main  depot. 

The  ponton-wagon  contains  17  long  ^i)d  7 
trestle  oalks.  The  chess-wagon*  60  chess. 
TooUwagon  No.  1  carries  the  n^me  )oad  as 
that  attached  to  a  ponton  division,  Tooji- 
wagon  No.  2  contains  80  rack-collars ;  of  6-, 
8-,  10-,  and  20-penny  nails,  2  kegs  each )  of  4- 
and  6-inch  spikes,  2  kegs  each ;  of  1-,  2^,  and 
6-inch  screws,  4  gross  each  ;  of  1-  and  ft^l^ch 
rope,  2  coils  each. 

The  loads  may  be  increased  to  the  ^tent 
that  circumstances  will  permit,  by  adding 
spare  parts  of  carriages. 

The  forges  are  of  the  patterns  A  W!^  B 
iMued  by  the  ordnance  departmei^t. 


Advance-guard  Equipage, — The  trains  of 
this  equipage  are  compDsed  of  4  ponton  di- 
visions, each  of  which  consists  of  8  ponton-, 
2  chess-,  and  2  trestle-wagons. 

The  load  of  the  pontori-ufagon  consists  of  7 
balks,  16  chess,  2  side  frames,  1  cable,  1 
anchor,  and  a  ponton-chest  containing  1 
ponton  cover,  14  transoms,  5  paddles,  2 
scoops,  2  mallets,  20  lashings,  2  boat-hooks, 
1  scoop-shovel,  and  8  rack-sticks. 

The  chess-toagon  contains  50  chess  and  2 
spare  ponton  covers. 

The  trestle-wagon  carries  14  balks,  1 
trestle  complete,  f  abutment  sill,  and  1  coil 
of  8- inch  rope  and  1  of  1-inch  rope. 

The  forge  is  forge  A  of  the  ordnance  de- 
partment. 

When  necessary,  this  load  may  be  reduced 
by  transferring  a  part  of  the  tools  and  coal 
to  a  forage-wagon. 

The  ponton-wagon  carries  all  the  material 
necessary  for  constructing  a  complete  bay. 
The  division  may,  therefore,  be  increased  or 
diminished  by  one  or  more  ponton-wagons 
without  disorganizing  it.  When  a  forced 
march  is  to  be  made,  and  it  is  desirable  to 
lighten  the  loads,  the  chess  may  be  removed 
twm  the  ponton-wagons,  the  rope  fVom  the 
trestle-wagons,  and  the  load  oi  the  chess- 
wagons  may  be  reduced  to  40  chess.  The 
number  of  the  latter  wagons  in  this  case 
must  be  increased  to  five. 

The  tooKwagon  is  loaded  with  the  neces- 
sary tools,  materials,  etc.,  suitable  to  the  ad- 
vance-guard equipage. 

There  are  four  methods  of  construoting  a 
ponton-bridge:  by  successive  pontons;  by 
parts  ;  by  rafts  ;  and  by  conversion. 

^y  Sueceaaive  Pontons^ — The  location  of 
the  bridge  having  been  selected,  the  ponton- 
wagons  are  brought  as  near  the  river-bank 
as  practicable,  with  the  rear  of  the  carriage 
toward  the  stream.  The  pontons  are  un- 
lashed  and  slid  from  the  wagon-bed  into  the 
water ;  cables  are  attached  to  the  anchors  ; 
one  of  the  former  is  coiled  in  the  bow  of  each 
ponton  with  its  anchor  on  the  top,  the  flukes 
projecting  over  the  gunwale. 

Those  pontons  which  cast  up-stream  an* 
chors  are  moored  above  the  approach  to  the 
bridge,  and  the  others  below. 

A  trench  about  1  foot  in  width  and  depth 
is  excavated  to  receive  the  abutment  sill ; 
this  should  be  laid  horizontally,  and  exactly 
perpendicular  to  *  the  axis  of  the  bridge  ^  Hi 
IS  secured  by  four  pickets,  two  driven  iiii 
front  and  two  in  rear,  about  &  inches 
from  each  end.  A  ponton  i»  h««j«ght  up 
opposite  to  the  abutment,  and  oV^e^  to  the 
shore.  The  ponton  is  then  j^josW^  off  and 
adjusted  in  its  place  by  w^ans  oik  shore- 
lines^  which  are  made  fast  i^  moorln^ppsts.. 

As  soon  ^  the  first  se|  of  baliks  is  ui^,  Sk 
chess  is  placed  on  ectgS'  iHk  thie  trench  above 
mentioned}  ^^  Uk  «o«i|tact  with  the  ends  of 
the  baU(s.  Iti  upper  edge  should  be  11 
inches  a,bic)iv^  tVo  balks.  Earth  is  ramme4 
behind  %  e?awding  it  firmly  again^ti  l^h^ 
h^)k^   l^he  Aess  iiB  tilxeft  W4  oor. 
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The  ponton  which  has  cast  the  first  up- 
stream anchor,  having  dropped  down  to  the 
head  of  the  hridge,  is  entered  hy  the  pon- 
toniers.  Five  balks  are  then  brought  up 
and  delivered  to  the  lashers  in  the  secona 
ponton,  which  is  pushed  off;  the  shore  ends 
of  the  balks  are  delivered  to  the  lashers  in 
the  first  ponton,  who  place  them  on  the 
down-stream  side,  and  in  contact  with  those 
of  the  first  set,  their  cleats  against  the  out- 
side of  the  interior  gunwale.  Thej  lash 
the  balks  firmly  together  and  to  the  lashing- 
hooks  at  both  gunwales,  and  then  step  into 
the  third  ponton. 

When  a  bay  is  covered  with  chess,  the 
side-ruils  are  laid.  Thoy  are  placed  directly 
over  the  outside  balks,  to  wnich  they  are 
lashed  at  three  points, — at  the  middle  and 
immediately  over  the  axis  of  each  ponton, 
at  which  point  the  two  side-rails  and  balks 
of  two  bays  lap  and  are  all  lashed  together. 

In  constructing  a  ponton-bridge  there  are 
two  points  that  require  particular  attention  : 
the  anchorage,  and  the  lashing;  the  men 
who  are  intrusted  with  their  execution 
should  be  selected  from  the  most  intelligent 
and  experienced  pontoniers  in  the  command. 

The  Anchorage. — The  distance  of  the  an- 
chor from  the  bridge  should  be  at  least  ten 
times  the  depth  of  the  stream  ;  with  a  less 
distance  the  oows  of  the  ponton  would  sink 
too  deeply  in  the  water. 

The  direction  of  the  cable  when  made 
fast  to  the  bridge  must  coincide  with  that 
of  the  current, — 1.«.,  a  ponton  in  the  bridge 
must  have  the  same  position  which  it  would 
assume  if  riding  freely  at  anchor.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  cable  is  not  finally 
made  fast  to  the  ponton  which  casts  its  an- 
chor, but  to  the  one  following  it  in  the 
bridge;  and  due  allowance  must  be  made 
for  this  in  selecting  the  place  for  casting 
anchor. 

The  number  of  anchors  required,  will  de- 
pend somewhat  on  the  strength  of  the  cur- 
rent. U  is  generally  sufficient  to  cast  an 
anchor  up-stream  for  every  alternate  ponton, 
and  half  that  number  aown-stream  ;  but 
where  the  current  is  very  rapid  it  may  be 
necessary  to  anchor  every  up-stream  boat, 
especially  near  the  middle  of  the  bridge. 
The  number  of  anchors  cannot  be  much  di- 
minished, however  moderate  the  current,  as 
the  anchorage  has  a  very  marked  effect  in 
checking  the  horizontal  oscillation  to  which 
bridges  are  subject  when  troops  are  march- 
ing over  them. 

T/ie  Lashings. — "With  respect  to  the  lash- 
ings, the  corresponding  balks  of  adjacent 
bays  lap  each  other  by  6  feet,  and  are  lashed 
together  and  to  the  gunwales  at  two  points 
alK>ut  5  feet  apart.  Thus  a  strong  splice  is 
formed,  making  five  continuous  beams  run- 
ning the  entire  lensth  of  the  bridire.  The 
stability  of  the  bridge  is  further  increased 
by  the  manner  of  placing  and  securing  the 
side-rails. 

By  Parts. — The  abutment  bay  is  formed  as 
in  the  previous  method.    The  parts  are  con- 


structed at  suitable  points  along  the  shore 
above  the  bridge,  and  for  each  is  required 
the  material  for  three  bays.  They  are  con- 
structed as  follows : 

A  ponton  is  moored  bow  and  stern  cloee 
to  the  shore,  and  five  chess  are  temporarily 
laid  from  the  bank  to  its  interior  gunwale, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  pontoniers  during 
the  construction  of  the  part. 

The  other  two  pontons  are  brought  up  in 
succession,  and  two  bays  are  constructed  in 
the  ordinary  manner,  except  that  six  chess 
are  omitted  from  the  roadway  at  both  ends. 
Twenty-six  chess  and  seven  balks  are  loaded 
on  the  parts  thus  formed,  which  is  then 
pushed  off  and  conducted  to  the  line  of  up- 
stream anchors,  where  it  casts  its  anchor 
and  drojps  down  to  its  place  in  the  bridge. 

The  first  part  is  connected  with  the  abut- 
ment bay  by  the  pontoniers  on  shore,  who 
construct  one  length  of  bridge  flooring  in 
the  usual  manner,  to  join  the  abutment  pon- 
ton with  the  first  ponton  of  the  part. 

The  other  parts  are  united  as  they  come  in 
position,  by  Days  formed  from  the  balks  and 
chess  with  which  they  are  loaded. 

The  down-stream  anchors  are  cast  by  sep- 
arate pontons  provided  for  the  purpose ;  and 
it  may  sometimes  be  necessaiy  to  cast  the 
up-stream  anchors  in  the  same  way,  as  the 
parts  are  not  easily  managed  in  a  rapid  cur- 
rent. 

When  the  current  is  moderate,  the  parts 
may  be  constructed  below  as  well  as  above 
the  bridge. 

By  Rafts. — The  abutment  bay  is  laid  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  last  method,  and 
the  rafts  differ  from  the  parts  only  in  having 
the  roadway  completed,  —  that  is,  the  six 
chess  at  each  ena  are  not  omitted.  The 
rafts  are  not  loaded  with  extra  balks  and 
chess,  but  are  provided  with  two  false  balks, 
6  feet  9  inches  by  6  feet  5  inches,  and  with 
four  rack-collars  and  wedges. 

The  rafts  cast  their  up-stream  anchors,  and 
drop  down  to  their  places  in  the  bridge. 
The  outer  pontons  of  the  adjacent  rafts  are 
in  contact,  and  are  lashed  together  bow  and 
stern  by  their  mooring-posts.  False  balks 
are  laid  over  the  side-rails  of  the  two  rafts 
at  their  junction  ;  and  two  rack -collars  em- 
brace each  false  balk,  and  the  side-rails  and 
balks  under  them.  These  collars  are  placed 
on  each  side,  and  2  feet  from,  the  junction 
of  the  side-rails.  The  wedges  are  driven 
between  the  false  balks  and  the  tops  of  the 
collars. 

By  Conversion. — The  |>osition  of  the  bridge 
having  been  determined,  and  the  width  of 
the  stream  accurately  measured,  a  suitable 
place  at  some  distance  above  the  position  of 
the  abutment  is  selected  for  the  construction 
of  the  bridge.  This  place  may  be  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  that  which  the  bridge 
is  to  occupy ;  it  is  frequently  on  some  tribu- 
tary of  the  stream  to  be  bridged,  out  of  sight 
of  the  enemy's  shore. 

The  bridge  is  constructed  parallel  to  the 
shore ;  side-rails  are  lashed  on  all  except  the 
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extreme  bays.  The  balks,  chess,  etc.,  for 
the  abutment  bay  on  the  enemy's  side,  are 
embarked  on  the  next  to  the  last  bay 'of  the 
brid^ ;  a  ponton  is  lashed  to  the  last  ponton 
in  the  bridge;  this  contains,  in  addition  to 
the  articles  necessary  for  constructing  the 
abutment,  two  strong  pickets.  The  up- 
stream anchors  are  deposited  in  the  bows  of 
the  boats  on  the  wheeling  flank,  10  or  15 
yards  of  their  cables  coiled,  the  remainder 
stretched  along  the  bridge.  Two  strong 
spring-lines  are  extended  and  lashed,  the  one 
over  the  bows,  the  other  aver  the  sterns  of 
all  the  pontons ;  these  lines  should  be  con- 
siderably longer  than  the  bridge,  and  the 
ends  coiled  on  the  platform.  The  bridge  is 
then  allowed  to  float  down  to  within  15 
yards  of  the  first  abutment. 

The  material  for  the  first  abutment  and 
bay  is  brought  down  in  a  ponton.  Two 
strong  pickets  are  planted  to  receive  the 
spring-lines  and  two  to  receive  the  shore- 
lines, which  are  coiled  on  the  platform  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  pontons. 

The  wheeling  flank  is  pushed  ofi^,  and  men 
are  stationed  in  the  bow  and  stern  of  each 
ponton  with  oars  and  boat-hooks  to  increase 
or  retard  the  progress  of  their  ponton,  as 
may  be  necessary.  A  detachment  is  sta- 
tioned at  the  first  abutment  to  manosuvre 
the  spring-lines ;  another  to  prevent  the 
pivot  flanK  from  touching  shore  ;  a  turn  of 
the  shore-line  is  also  taken  around  the  moor- 
ing-post  of  the  ponton,  and  this  line  is  eased 
off,  as  the  case  may  require.  The  anchors 
are  cast  as  the  pont<ms  in  which  they  are 
carried  come  in  their  proper  places,  and 
their  cables  are  shifted  to  the  pontons  to 
which  they  are  to  be  attached.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  bridge  is  checked  when  it  arrives 
opposite  the  abutments,  which  should  be 
constructed  during  the  conversion  of  the 
bridge,  if  the  force  be  strong  enough. 

The  down-stream  anchors  are  cast  by  the 
•pare  pontons,  as  in  the  bridge  by  successive 
|K>ntons. 

Flying  BrM^«.— This  term  Is  applied  to 
an^  floating  support  anchored  to  a  flxed 
point  (usually  in  the  stream),  and  driven 
from  shore  to  shore  by  the  oblique  action  of 
the  current  on  its  sides. 

Athough  these  bridges  do  not  afford  a 
continuous  communication,  yet  they  possess 
some  decided  advantages,  viz. : 

They  are  readily  established,  even  over 
the  most  rapid  streams. 

They  require  but  little  material  for  their 
construction. 

They  may  be  worked  by  very  few  men. 

They  permit  the  passage  of  troops  of  all 
arms,  and  of  the  heaviest  carriages. 

The  entrance  to  and  exit  from  them  is  easy. 

They  do  not  interrupt  navigation;  and 
they  are  not  liable  to  be  injured  by  floating 
bodies  which,  either  by  accident  or  design, 
are  carried  down-stream  by  the  current. 

The  current  should  not  be  less  than  one 
yard  per  second. 

To  Conatruet  the  Ba/t.-^The  raft  is  formed 


of  six  pontons.  Two  pontons  are  lashed 
stern  to  stern,  and  to  these  a  third,  break- 
ing joints.  A  second  set  similar  to  the 
at^ve  are  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  first 
of  26  feet  from  set  to  set.  The  two  sets  are 
connected  by  six  balks  over  which  four 
courses  are  lashed.  Then  fifteen  balks  in  a 
manner  suitable  for  receiving  chess.  The 
extreme  chess  are  nailed  down,  and .  the 
outer  courses  secured  by  side-rails.  The 
length  of  the  cable  should  be  at  least  one 
and  a  half  times  the  width  of  the  river. 
One,  two,  or  three  anchors  are  used,  depend- 
ing on  the  strength  of  the  current.  The 
cable  is  supported  by  pontons.  The  boat 
nearest  the  anchor  is  tne  largest;  the  dis- 
tance between  the  boats  should  be  such  that 
the  cable  shall  not  touch  the  water  between 
the  first  boat  and  the  raft;  each  boat  is  fitted 
with  a  staging,  composed  of  two  short  balks, 
and  a  supporting  block,  on  which  the  cable 
rests  and  to  which  it  is  lashed.  The  cable  is 
also  connected  with  the  bow  of  the  boat  by 
a  line  of  such  length  that  the  boat  is  allowed 
to  turn  just  enough  to  keep  parallel  with 
the  rafb.  After  the  raft  is  attached  to  the 
cable  it  is  passed  from  shore  to  shore  once  or 
twice,  using  a  stern  veering-line  if  neces- 
sary, until  the  anchors  are  firmly  imbedded 
and  the  cable  is  stretched;  the  two  abut- 
ments are  then  constructed;  these  do  not 
differ  from  the  first  bay  of  the  ordinary 
bridge. 

The  proper  angle  for  the  axis  of  th&  boat 
to  make  with'the  current  is  about  55®.  This 
angle  is  gradually  increased  on  nearin|f  the 
shore,  until  the  way  of  the  raft  is  diminished 
sufficiently  to  present  it  firom  striking  the 
abutment  with  a  shock. 

TVail  Bridges. — When  the  river  is  not 
more  than  150  yards  wide,  a  sheer-line  may 
be  used  in  place  of  the  anchor  and  cable ; 
the  sheer-line  must  be  taut  enough  to  keep 
above  water. 

If  the  banks  are  not  high  enough,  the 
sheer-line  should  be  elevatd  at  each  shore 
by  passing  it  over  a  frame  formed  by  three 
poles,  arranged  like  an  artillery  gin.  Upon 
this  line  a  pulley  is  fixed,  so  that  it  can  run 
freely  from  shore  to  shore  j  through  the  eye 
of  the  pulley-block  a  line  is  passed,  one  end 
of  which  is  attached  to  the  bow  of  the  first, 
and  the  other  to  the  bow  of  the  second,  boat 
forming  the  raft.  The  raft  is  manoauvred 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  flying  bridge ;  or 
one  end  of  a  line  may  be  made  fkst  to  the 
running-block  on  the  sheer-line,  while  the 
other  passes  through  a  snatch-block  near 
the  stern  of  the  raft  on  the  up-stream  side ; 
by  hauling  in  or  letting  out  this  line  the 
proper  direction  is  given  to  the  raft. 

Rope-ferries. — The  rope-ferry  is  used  when 
the  velocity  of  the  current  is  not  sufficient 
to  propel  the  raft.  It  consists  of  a  raft  or 
flat,  provided  with  a  standard  near  each  end 
on  the  up-stream  side.  These  standards  are 
forked  on  top  to  receive  the  sheer-line,  which 
is  stretched  across  the  stream  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  the  trail  bridge.    The  raft  is 
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Sropelled  across  the  stream  by  men  on  its 
ecK  hauling  on  the  sheer-line. 
Prairie  Raft. — It  frequently  occurs  in  the 
Western  country  that  expeditions,  unaaoom- 
panied  by  regular  ponton*trains,  are  com- 
pelled to  cross  streams  so  situated  that  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  timber  or  other  material 
suitable  for  the  construction  of  rafts  or 
bridges.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  raft 
may  be  constructed  of  two  canvas  pontons, 
by  means  of  which  loaded  wagons  may 
readily  be  ferried  over  the  stream.  All  the 
material  required  for  such  a  raft  is  easily 
carried  in  one  ponton-wagon.  The  con- 
struction is  as  follows:  The  wagon  to  be 
floated  is  backed  into  the  stream  until  the 
rear  wheels  stand  in  about  one  foot  of  water. 
A  canvas  ponton  is  placed  on  each  side  of 
the  wagon,  parallel  to  and  one  foot  from  it. 
A  balk  is  placed  against  the  tail-board  of 
the  wagon,  and  resting  upon  the  gunwales 
of  the  pontons.  A  second  balk  is  similarly 
placed  against  the  front-board  of  the  wagon. 
On  each  side  of  the  wagon  a  strong  rope  is 
made  fast  to  the  front  balk,  passed  under  the 
axle-trees  round  the  rear  balk,  and  thence 
back  to  the  starting-point,  where  it  is  made 
fast.  The  raft  and  wagon  are  pushed  into 
the  stream,  and,  as  soon  as  the  latter  is  clear 
of  the  bottom,  the  balks  are  lasheld  to  the 
gunwales  of  the  pontons.  A  line  is  attached 
to  the  wagon-pole,  and  coiled  in  the  bow  of 
one  of  the  pontons.  This  raft  may  be  con- 
veyed* across  the  stream  either  by  rowing, 
or  in  the  manner  of  a  trail  bridge.  On  ap- 
proaching the  opposite  shore,  it  should  be 
turned  with  the  wagon-pole  toward  the  bank. 
As  soon  as  the  wagon  grounds,  the  balks  are 
removed  and  the  wagon  it  drawn  on  shore 
by  means  of  the  rope  attached  to  its  pole. 
A  single  hinged  canvas  ponton,  which  is 
readily  packed  in  an  ordinary  quartermastc'r 
wagon j  will  suffice  for  the  crossing,  if  the 
wagons  are  unloaded  and  taken  apart. 

Sox  Pontons. — In  localities  where  plank 
and  boards  can  be  conveniently  procured, 
pontons  may  be  constructed  very  expedi- 
tiously, by  placing  ten  partitions  of  2-inch 
plank,  each  6  feet  long,  and  2^  inches  high, 
m  parallel  positions,  on  the  top  and  sides  of 
which  boards  are  nailed:  tne  box  thus 
formed  to  be  covered  with  pitched  canvas, 
as  described  in  the  mode  of  constructing 
crib  pontons. 

Wagon-body  Pontons. — Ordinary  wagon- 
bodies,  covered  with  pitched  canvas  or  india- 
rubber  blankets,  may  be  used  either  as  boats 
or  pontons.  The  small  capacity  of  the 
wagon-body  requires  such  pontons  to  be 
placed  more  closely  to  compensate  for  it. 

Ponton-train.  See  Poktons,  Bridok 
£quipagk. 

Pontua.  An  ancient  kingdom  in  the 
northeast  of  Asia  Minor,  which  derived 
its  name  fh>m  its  being  on  the  Pontu$ 
Euxintts  (Black  Sea),  extending  from  the 
river  Colchis  in  the  east  to  the  river  Halys 
in  the  west.  In  early  times,  its  various 
parts  were  designated  after  the  tribes  which 


inhabited  them.  The  most  important  of 
those  tribes  are, — ^the  LeiTcosyri,  Tihareni, 
Chalybes,  Mosynosci,  Heptacomets,  Drila, 
Bechires,  By  seres,  Colchi,  Macrones,  Mares, 
Taochi,  and  Phasiani.  From  the  middle  of 
the  7th  century  B.C.,  many  of  those  tribes 
inhabiting  the  coast  roae  to  great  power  and 
opulence,  spreading  Greek  culture  and  civ- 
ilization around  them  ;  while  many  of  those 
of  the  interior  were  extremely  savage  and 
wild.  According  to  tradition,  it  was  con- 
quered by  Ninus,  founder  of  the  Assyrian 
empire ;  and  it  was  certainly  under  the 
Persian  dominion  after  the  time  of  Cyrus 
the  Great.  In  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  II., 
Ariobarzanes  conquered  several  of  the  Pon- 
tian  tribes,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
independent  kingdom.  Mithridates  II.  suc- 
ceeded him  887  B.C.,  who  by  availing  him- 
self of  the  disputes  of  the  successors  of  Alex- 
ander, considerably  enlarged  his  dominions. 
Under  Mithridates  VI.,  from  120  to  68  B.C., 
the  kingdom  of  Pontus  rose  to  its  highest 
dignity.  In  his  war  with  the  Romans  hit 
kingdom  was  dismembered  by  Pompey  in 
65  B.C.,  who  annexed  the  western  part  of 
the  nation,  and  gave  the  remainder  to  the 
native  chiefs.  In  68  a.d.  Pontus  was 
made  a  Roman  province,  and  in  the 
changes  which  transpired  under  Oonstan- 
tine  the  province  was  divided  into  two 
parts. 

Pontvalent.  A  kind  of  light  bridge,  used 
in  sieges,  for  surprising  a  post  or  outwork 
which  has  but  a  narrow  moat;  a  flying 
bridge. 

Poor  Knighta  of  Windsor.  See  Knights, 
Military. 

Port  Royal.  In  Beaufort  Co. ,  8. 0. ,  noted 
as  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  made  by 
the  Spaniards  within  the  present  limits  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  important  events 
during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion. 

Portable  Forge.  A  light  and  compact 
blacksmith's  forge,  with  mIIows,  etc.,  that 
may  be  moved  from  place  to  place;  used 
fi*equently  in  the  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment. 

Portate.  In  heraldry,  borne  not  erect, 
but  athwart  an  escutcheon;  as,  a  portate 
cross. 

Portcullis.  Is  an  assemblage  of  several 
large  pieces  of  wood,  Joined  acroas  one  an- 
other like  a  harrow,  and  each  pointed  with 
iron  at  the  bottom.  They  are  sometimes 
suspended  over  the  gateway  of  old  fbrtifled 
towns  and  castles,  ready  to  be  let  down  in 
the  case  of  surprise,  when  the  gates  cannot 
be  shut. 

Portcullis.  In  heraldry,  the  portcullis  is 
represented  with  rings  at  its  uppermost  an* 
gles,  fW>m  which  chains  depend  on  either 
side.  It  was  a  badge  of  the  Beaufort  iiiimily, 
and  borne  in  virtue  of  their  Beaufort  de- 
scent by  their  Tudor  sovereigns.  Portcullis 
is  the  title  of  one  of  the  pursuviants  belong- 
ing to  the  En|i;li8h  Coll^  of  Arms,  whose 
office  was  instituted  by  Henry  VII. 

Port-fire.    See  Laboratory  Storks. 
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Portfolio.  A  portable  case  for  keeping 
loose  papers  in.  Hence,  also,  the  office  and 
ftinctions  of  a  minister  of  state  or  member 
of  the  cabinet ;  as,  to  receive  the  portfolio  of 
war. 

Portglave.  An  ancient  name  for  a  sword- 
bearer. 

Portland  Isle.  An  island  off  the  coast  of 
Dorset,  England,  which  was  fortified  before 
1142. 

Porto  (or  Puerto)  Bello.  A  seaport  town 
of  South  America,  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Darien. 

Porto  Novo.  A  seaport  of  British  India, 
in  the  Presidency  of  Madras,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Yellaur.  It  suffered  severely  in  the 
wars  of  the  British  government  against  My- 
sore, and  fell  into  a  state  of  decay.  At  Porto 
Kovo,  Hyder  Ali,  with  an  immensely  su- 

S^rior  army,  was  totally  defeated  by  the 
ritish  under  Sir  EyreCoote  in  1791. 
Porto  Rico.  A  Spanish  possession,  one 
of  the  group  of  West  India  Islands  called 
the  Great  Antilles.  Porto  Rico  was  invaded 
in  1609  by  Spaniards  from  Hayti,  and  the 
natives  were  soon  exterminated  by  them. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century  the 
island  was  captured  by  the  British,  but  was 
abandoned  by  them  soon  afterwards.  In 
1820  a  revolution  took  place  in  Porto  Rico, 
which  was  finally  put  down  in  1828. 

Portugal  (anc.  Lusiiania).  A  kingdom 
in  ihe  southwest  of  Europe,  forming  the 
western  part  of  the  Spanish  peninsula. 
After  nine  years'  struggle,  under  Viriathes, 
a  brave  and  able  leader,  the  Lusitanians 
submitted  to  the  Roman  arms  about  187  B.C. 
In  the  6th  century  the  Suevi,  Vandals,  and 
Visigoths  became  possessors  of  the  country. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century  Portu- 
gal shared  the  fate  of  Spain,  and  was  over- 
run by  the  Moors.  After  a  long  struggle, 
during  which  many  battles  were  K>ught,  and 
many  illustrious  deeds  achieved,  the  Portu- 
guse  monarchy  was  formallv  established  by 
the  Cortes  at  Lam^o  in  1148,  with  Alfonso 
I.  (of  the  Burgundian  house)  as  king.  The 
immediate  successors  of  Alfonso  I.  were 
engaged  in  many  severe  struggles  with  the 
clergy,  who  were  alwavs  ready  to  combine 
against  the  sovereign ;  but  on  the  whole,  the 
dignity  of  the  kin^om  was  well  maintained 
by  the  representatives  of  this  family,  who 
are,  moreover,  distinguished  as  the  promo- 
ters and  upholders  of  the  maritime  ^ory  of 
Portugal.  Alfonso,  surnamed  *  *  the  Brave," 
ascended  the  throne  in  1826,  and  his  reign 
was  almost  wholly  occupied  in  wars  with 
the  Castilians  and  the  Moslems.  With  his 
grandson,  Ferdinand  I.,  the  legitimate 
branch  of  the  Burgundiam  house  became 
extinct  in  1888.  During  the  reign  of  John 
II.,  the  Azores,  Madeira,  Gape  de  Verde, 
and  other  islands  were  seized.  The  discov- 
ery of  Brazil  and  the  settlements  made  there 
arid  on  the  western  coast  of  India  increased 
the  maritime  power  and  fame  of  Portugal, 
which  were  fiirther  extended  under  John 
III.,  who  ascended  the  throne  id  1621,  and 


during  whose  reign  the  Inquisition  was  in- 
troduced. At  this  period  Portugal  ranked 
as  one  of  the  most  powerflil  monarchies  in 
Europe.  Sebastian  (grandson  of  John  III.), 
urged  by  the  Jesuits,  entered  upon  a  fatal 
expedition  to  Africa  against  tne  infidels. 
The  defeat  of  the  Portuguese,  and  the  cap- 
ture and  death  of  their  young  king  at  the 
battle  of  Alcazar  in  1678,  and  the  extinction 
of  the  old  Burgundian  line  in, 1680,  plunged 
the  country  into  difficulties  and  misfortunes 
of  every  kind.  Philip  II.  of  Spain  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  to  nimself  the  crown  of 
Portugal,  and  annexing  the  Portuguese 
kingdom  to  the  Spanish  monarchy.  This 
event  proved  disastrous  in  the  extreme  to 
Portugal,  involving  it  in  all  the  ruinous 
wars  of  Spain  in  the  Low  Countries  and  in 
German V,  the  greater  part  of  the  expenses 
of  whicn  it  bore ;  while  the  Dutch,  in  re- 
taliation for  Spanish  aggression  at  home, 
attacked  the  Portuguese  settlements  in  Bra- 
zil, and  almost  completely  deprived  them  of 
their  possessions  in  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
In  1640,  after  a  forced  union  of  160  years, 
Portugal  was  freed,  by  a  bold  and  successful 
conspiracy  of  the  nobles,  from  all  connection 
with  Spain,  and  the  Duke  de  Braganza  placed 
on  the  throne,  under  the  title  of  John  IV. 
The  war  with  Spain,  which  was  the  natural 
result  of  this  act,  terminated  in  1668,  when 
by  the  treaty  of  Lisbon,  the  independence  of 
Portugal  was  formally  recognized  by  the 
Spanish  government.  For  the  next  hundred 
years,  Portugal  vegetated  in  a  state  of  in- 

florious  apathy.  It  was  invaded  by  the 
'rench  in  1807, — ^a  measure  which  gave  rise 
to  the  Peninsular  war.  The  victory  of  Vi- 
meira,  gained  by  the  combined  English  and 
Portuguese  arm^  in  1808,  fVeed  the  land  from 
its  French  assailants.  A  revolution  broke 
out  in  Lisbon  in  1820.  In  1882,  Dom  Pedro 
raised  a  fleet  and  made  a  landing  at  Oporto. 
Admiral  Napier  in  the  mean  while  operated 
on  the  coast  of  Algarve  successflilly  in  favor 
of  the  young  queen  DoJia  Maria  ae  Gloria, 
whose  cause,  by  these  victories  and  the  sup- 
port of  an  alliance  with  the  great 'powers, 
finally  proved  victorious.  Dofia  Maria  made 
her  entry  into  Lisbon  in  1888 ;  and  in  the 
following  year  Dom  Miguel  (who  had  dis- 
puted the  throne)  signed  the  convention  of 
Evora,  by  which  he  renounced  all  preten- 
sions to  the  throne.  During  the  reign  of 
Dofla  Maria  insurrections  and  counter- 
insurrections  were  of  fluent  occurrence, 
the  troops  were  not  to  be  depended  on  in 
moments  of  emergency;  guerrilla  bands 
scoured  the  country  at  will,  and  openly  de- 
fied the  queen's  authority;  An  armed  in- 
tervention of  the  great  powers  in  1847  pro- 
duced a  partial  abatement  of  the  national 
disorders ;  but  the  queen's  partiality  for  her 
unpopular  ministers.  Count  Thomar  and  his 
brother  Gabral,  led  to  the  insurrection  which, 
without  bloodshed,  made  the  national  idol, 
the  Marquis  de  Saldanha,  dsfaoio  military 
dictator  of  Portugal.  The  eldest  son  of  tlie 
queen  asoended  the  throne  \u  1868,  as  Pedro 
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v.,  under  the  regency  of  the  king-consort 
his  father.  The  latter  used  his  power  dis* 
creetly,  and  the  financial  disorders  were 
partially  adjusted,  and  since  that  period  the 
general  condition  of  the  nation  is  more 
promising. 

Positions,  Military.  The  sites  occupied 
by  armies,  either  for  the  purpose  of  coTering 
and  defending  certain  tracts  of  country,  or 
preparatory  to  the  commencement  of  offen- 
sive operations  against  an  enemy.  A  posi- 
tion is  considered  as  advantageously  chosen 
when  it  is  on  elevated  ground ;  when  it  is  not 
commanded  by  eminences  within  the  range 
of  artillery ;  and  when,  from*  the  existence 
of  natural  obstacles,  as  rivers  or  marshes, 
on  the  wings,  it  is  incapable  of  being  turned, 
— that  is,  the  enemy  cannot,  without  mak- 
ing an  extensive  movement,  get  to  the  rear 
of  the  army  by  which  the  position  is  occu- 
pied. In  the  event  of  sucn  points  of  sup- 
port being  wanting,  the  position,  whether 
It  be  a  plain  or  an  eminence,  should  have 
its  fianks  protected  by  villages,  or  by  re- 
doubts raised  for  the  purpose.  A  village, 
or  even  a  single  building,  on  the  ground  oc- 
cupied by  the  army,  may  become  the  key  of 
the  position ;  and  as,  not  unfrequently,  on 
the  preservation  of  this  point  depends  the 
field  of  battle,  such  point  shoula  be  well 
supported  by  troops  and  artillery.  The 
highest  point  of  ground,  particularly  if  near 
the  lines  of  operation,  may  also  constitute 
the  key,  and  is  usually  strengthened  by  one 
or  more  redoubts.  Artillery  should  always 
be  placed  where  it  can  act  with  the  most 
effect;  and  when  the  ground  occupied  by 
an  army  presents  alternately  salient  and  re- 
tired points  along  the  front  of  the  line,  the 
battenes  should  be  placed  at  such  points. 
Infantry  may  occupy  any  kind  of  ground, 
but  should,  if  possible,  always  form  a  close 
line.  It  is  usually  placed  between  the  bat- 
teries ;  and  if  exposed  to  a  distant  cannon- 
ade, the  troops  may  be  drawn  up  in  a 
trench,  the  earth  from  which  will  serve  to 
cover  them  without  preventing  them  from 
marching  out  in  line  to  meet  the  enemy. 
Cavalry  must  be  posted  on  a  level  plain, 
over  which  it  may  advance  with  regularity 
when  a  charge  is  to  be  made ;  if  compelled 
to  act  on  broken  ground,  it  is  formed  in 
small  detachments  behind  the  infantry, 
through  whose  intervals  it  may  pass  at  proper 
opportunities.  The  power  of  readily  appre- 
ciating the  character  of  ground  for  military 
purposes  is  what  is  called  by  foreign  writers 
the  military  coup  d'oeil;  and  this  can  only 
be  acquired  by  a  profound  knowledge  of 
military  tactics  of  war,  joined  to  much  ex- 
perience in  the  practice  of  executing  mili- 
tary surveys,  ana  of  contemplating  the  a|>- 
pearance  of  ground  from  all  possible  points 
of  view. 

Posse  Comitatus.  A  sheriff  or  marshal, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  peace  and 
pursuing  felons,  may  command  all  the  peo- 
ple of  his  county  above  fifteen  years  ola  to 
attend  him,  which  is  called  the  poBBc  comi- 


tatus^ or  "  power  of  the  county." — Black- 
stone. 

Possession.  To  take  possession,  is  the 
act  of  occupying  any  post,  camp,  fortress, 
etc.,  which  might  facilitate  the  operations  of 
an  army,  or  which  previously  belonged  to 
the  enemy. 

Post.  Any  sort  of  ground,  fortified  or 
not,  where  a  body  of  men  can  be  in  a  con- 
dition of  resisting  the  enemy. 

Advance  postj  a  spot  of  ground  seized  by 
a  party  to  secure  their  front,  and  the  post 
benind  them. 

Post  is  also  the  walk  or  position  of  a  sen- 
tinel. 

Post.  In  the  British  service,  a  bugle- 
sound.  The  first  post  is  the  bugling  which 
precedes  the  tattoo ;  the  last  post  that  which 
follows  it.  Also,  the  piece  of  ground  to 
which  a  sentinel's  walk  is  limited;  any 
place  or  office  assigned  to  a  soldier  or  body 
of  soldiers  on  duty. 

Post,  Abandoning  a.  See  Appendix, 
Artiglks  op  War,  42. 

Post,  Advantageous.  Every  situation  is 
so  called  which  an  enemy  occupies  in  such 
a  manner  that  not  only  more  force  of  arms, 
but  great  military  skill,  and  many  strata^ 
gems,  are  required  to  dislodge  him. 

Post  of  Honor.  The  advanced  guard  is 
a  post  of  honor ;  the  right  of  the  two  lines 
is  the  post  of  honor,  and  is  generally  given 
to  the  eldest  corps  ;  the  left  is  the  next  post, 
and  given  to  the  next  eldest,  and  so  on. 
But  the  laws  of  military  discipline  forbid 
an  inconvenient  accordance  with  this  prac- 
tice, as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may 
require  a  very  different  arrangement,  which 
it  would  be  wanton  to  oppose. 

Post,  Sleeping  Upon.  See  Appekdix, 
Articles  of  War,  89. 

Post,  To.  In  a  military  sense,  means  to 
station  ;  as,  to  post  a  sentinel.  To  be  posted^ 
in  military  tactics  signifies  to  be  formed 
ready  for  action.  Thus,  when  troops  are 
brought  up  in  column,  and  ordered  to  de- 
ploy, it  frequently  happens  that  some  part 
of  the  line  is  refused,  in  order  to  fiank  an 
enemy,  or  to  cover  a  weak  position;  the 
part  that  is  aligned  is  said  to  be  posted.  To 
oe  posted  also  means,  in  a  familiar  sense,  to 
be  publicly  announced  as  an  infamous  or 
degraded  character.  Hence,  to  poet  a  man 
as  a  coward  is  to  stick  his  name  up  in  a  con- 
spicuous place,  and  to  accuse  him  of  want 
of  spirit,  etc. 

Postern,  or  Sally-port.  Is  a  passa^ 
usually  vaulted,  and  constructed  under  the 
rampart,  to  afford  a  communication  from  the 
interior  into  the  ditch.  The  passages  from 
the  covered  way»into  the  country  are  like- 
wise called  sally-ports,  as  they  afford  free 
egress  and  ingress  to  troops  engaged  in 
making  a  sally  or  sortie. 

Post-traders.  Traders  are  allowed  in  the 
American  army  at  the  rate  of  one  to  each 
military  camp  or  post,  who  have  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  to  trade  upon  the  military  re- 
serve to  which  they  are  appointed,  and  no 
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other  person  will  be  allowed  to  trade  or  sell 
goods  by  sample  or  otherwise,  within  the 
limits  of  the  reserve,  except  producers  of 
fresh  fruit  and  v^etables,  by  permission  of 
the  post  commander.  Post-traders  are  se- 
lected for  the  appointment  by  a  council  of 
administration,  consisting  of  the  three  senior 
officers,  next  to  the  commanding  officer,  on 
duty  at  the  poet,  and  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  these  officers,  approved  by  the  post 
commander,  are  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  War.  The  trader  is  authorized  to  keep  on 
hand  for  sales  to  the  troops,  articles  of  whole- 
some food,  such  clothing  as  soldiers  may  be 
permitted  to  purchase,  tobacco,  blacking, 
etc.,  the  prices  to  be  regulated  by  the  coun- 
cil of  administration.  At  remote  military 
posts  in  the  United  States,  traders  are  au- 
thorized to  keep  on  hand  the  necessarv  sup- 
plies for  sales  to  miners,  settlers,  and  emi- 
grants.   See  Camtexn,  and  Sutlee. 

Pot.  The  paper  cylinder  forming  the  head 
of  a  signal-rocket  and  containing  the  deco- 
rations. To  diminish  the  resistance  of  the 
air  the  pot  is  surmounted  by  a  paper  cone. 

Pot,  Stink-.    See  Stikk-pot. 

Potence  (Fr.),  Troops  are  ranged  en 
potenee  by  breaking  a  straight  line,  and 
throwing  a  certain  proportion  of  it,  either 
forward  or  backward,  from  the  right  or  left, 
according  to  circumstances,  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  that  line.  An  army  may  be 
posted  en  potenee  by  means  of  a  village,  a 
river,  or  a  wood. 

Potent  Counter-potent.  In  heraldry, 
one  of  the  heraldic  furs,  in  which  the  field 
is  filled  with  crutch-shaped  figures  alter- 
nately of  metal  and  color,  those  of  opposite 
tinctures  being  placed  base  against  base,  and 
point  against  point.  The  metal  and  colors 
are  understooa  to  be  argent  and  azure,  un- 
less they  be  specifically  blazoned  otherwise. 
Potent  counter-potent  is  sometimes  blazoned 
Vairycuppy. 

Potent,  Cross.  In  heraldry,  a  cross 
crutch-shaped  at  each  extremity.  It  is  also 
called  a  Jerusalem  cross,  from  its  occurrence 
in  the  insignia  of  the  Christian  kingdom  of 
Jerusalem,  which  are,  argent  a  cross  potent 
between  four  croeslets  or.  This  coat  is  re- 
inarkablo  as  being  a  departure  from  the 
usual  heraldic  rule  which  prohibits  the 
placing  of  metal  upon  metal. 

Potentee.  A  heraldic  line  of  division 
which  takes  the  form  of  the  outline  of  a  suc- 
cession of  crutch-shaped  figures. 

Potgun.  Formerly  a  short,  wide  cannon, 
formed  like  a  pot. 

Potid»a.  A  town  in  Macedonia,  on  the 
narrow  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  Pallene, 
was  a  strongly  fortified  place,  and  one  of 
considerable  importance.  It  was  a  colony 
of  the  Corinthians,  and  was  founded  before 
the  Persian  wars.  It  afterwards  became 
tributary  to  Athens,  and  its  revolt  from  the 
latter  city  in  4B2  B.C.  was  one  of  the  imme- 
diate causes  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Athenians  in  429,  after  a 
siege  of  more  than  two  years,  its  inhabitants 


ex(>elled,  and  their  place  supplied  by  Athe- 
nian colonists.  In  856  it  was  taken  by 
Philip  of  Macedon,  who  destroyed  the  city, 
and  sold  the  inhabitants  into  slavery.  Cas- 
sander,  however,  built  a  new  city  on  the 
same  site,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
CoBBandria^  and  which  he  peopled  with  the 
remains  of  the  old  population,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  surrounding  town^.  It  was 
taken  and  plundered  by  the  Huns,  but  was 
restored  by  Justinian. 

Potomac.  A  river  of  the  United  States, 
formed  by  two  branches,  which  rise  in  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  and  unite  20  miles 
southeast  of  Cumberland^  Md.,  from  which 
point  the  river  flows  in  a  generally  south- 
easterly course,  400  miles,  and  falls  into 
Chesapeake  Bay,  where  it  is  6  to  8  miles 
broad,  75  miles  from  the  ocean.  Line-of- 
battle  ships  ascend  to  Washington,  120  miles 
from  its  mouth.  The  Potomac  forms  the 
greater  part  of  the  boundary  between  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland.  During  the  civil  war, 
both  Federal  and  Confederate  armies  crossed 
several  times  the  fords  of  the  Upper  Poto- 
mac, and  severe  actions  were  fougnt  upon  its 
banks.  The  largest  army  of  the  Union  was 
named  after  it. 

Pottawatomies.  A  tribe  of  Indians  of 
Algonkin  stock,  who  formerly  occupied  a 
great  part  of  Michigan,  where  a  few  still 
remain.  They  fought  against  the  settlers  in 
the  Pontiac  war,  and  against  the  Americans 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution ;  and  were  al- 
lies of  the  British  in  the  war  of  1812,  soon 
after  which  they  removed  to  Kansas,  where 
they  now  reside  in  a  partial  state  of  civiliza- 
tion, only  about  600  of  what  is  known  as 
the  Prairie  band  being  located  on  a  reserva- 
tion. 

Pouch.  A  case  of  strong  leather,  lined 
with  tin  divisions,  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing a  soldier's  ammunition.  It  is  covered 
by  a  flap  to  preserve  the  cartridges  from  wet. 
The  leather  cases  containing  primers,  lan- 
yard, etc.,  in  field  and  heavy  artillery,  and 
those  containing  a  gunner's  level,  vent- 
punch,  gimlet,  etc.,  in  heavy  artillery,  4re 
also  called  pouches. 

Pounder.  The  term  used  in  describing 
the  force  of  a  cannon  employed  in  firing 
solid  shot ;  as,  a  9-pounder  field-gun,  a  800« 
pounder  Armstrong,  etc. 

Powder.    See  Gunpowdbb. 

Powder«cart.  A  two-wheeled  carriage 
covered  with  an  angular  roof  of  boards.  To 
prevent  the  powder  from  getting  damp,  a 
tarred  canvHS  is  put  over  the  roof;  and  on 
each  side  are  lockers  to  hold  shot,  in  propor* 
tion  to  the  quantity  of  powder. 

Powdered,  or  Sem^e.  In  heraldry, 
strewn  with  an  indefinite  number  of  small 
charges. 

Powder-magacine.    See  Maoazinb. 

Powder-measure.    See  Implkmbnts. 

Powder-mill.    See  Mill,  Ounpowdbr-. 

Power.  In  military  affairs  as  well  as  in 
all  others,  is  knowledge--of  human  passions 
--of  arms— of  distance— of  the  skill  and 
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numbers  of  an  enemy.  To  be  in  the  potoer 
of  an  enemy,  is  to  have  taken  up,  injudi- 
ciously, such  a  position  as  to  expose  you  to 
a  defeat  whenever  the  enemy  may  think 
proper  to  attack  you. 

Powerful.  Full  of  power;  capable  of 
producing  great  effects  of  any  kind ;  as,  a 
powerful  army  or  navy. 

Powldibn.  In  heraldry,  that  part  of 
armor  which  covers  the  shoulders. 

Powwow.  A  priest  or  conjurer  among 
the  North  American  Indians.  Also  conju- 
rations performed  for  the  cure  of  diseases 
and  other  purposes,  attended  with  great 
noise  and  confusion,  and  often  with  dancing. 

Poynado.  A  poniard  was  formerly  so 
called. 

Pozzuoli.  A  city  of  Southern  Italy,  at 
the  east  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  It  is  first 
mentioned  in  history  during  the  second 
Punic  war,  when  it  was  surrounded  by 
strong  walls.  In  214  b.o.  it  repulsed  Han- 
nibal, and  subsequently  became  a  place  of 
importance.  It  was  destroyed  by  Alaric, 
Genseric,  and  Totila.  /  It  was  afterwards  re- 
built by  the  Byzantine  Greeks,  but  being 
exposed  to  new  devastations,  to  earthquakes, 
and  volcanic  eruptions,  it  sank  into  decay. 

Practicable.  A  word  frequently  used  in 
military  matters  to  express  the  possible  ac- 
complishment of  any  object.  Hence,  a  prac- 
ticable breach. 

Practice,  To.  In  a  military  sense,  to  go 
through  the  manual  and  platoon  exercises, 
or  through  the  various  manoeuvres,  etc.,  for 
the  purpose  of  becoming  thoroughly  master 
of  military  movements.  Practice  is  likewise 
used  to  signify  the  act  of  effecting  or  exe- 
cuting any  military  operation. 

Prseliarea.  Among  the  Romans,  fighting 
days,  on  which  they  thought  it  lawfUl  to 
engage  in  acts  of  hostility ;  for  during  the 
time  of  some  particular  feasts,  they  reckoned 
it  a  piece  of  impiety  to  raise,  march,  or  ex- 
ercise men  for  war,  or  to  encounter  the 
enemy,  unless  first  attacked. 

Praetorians.  Was,  during  the  Roman 
republic,  a  seleot  cohort  that  attended  the 
prsBtor  or  commander  of  an  army.  They 
fluently  decided  the  fate  of  battles.  After 
the  overthrow  of  the  republic,  Augustus 
formed  them  into  nine  cohorts,  and  fixed 
their  station  in  the  capital  as  body-guards. 
They  became,  in  short,  under  the  emperors, 
what  <<  the  guards''  are  to  the  monarchies  of 
Europe.  They,  in  addition  to  their  military 
duties,  frequently  had  the  charge  of  state 
prisoners,  and  often  acted  the  part  of  execu- 
tioners. They  were  all  picked  men,  chosen 
for  the  most  part  from  Italy.  Their  power 
increased  greatly  under  the  empire  until 
they  frequently  determined  the  fate  of  an 
emperor.  Diocletian  reduced  their  number, 
and  Constantine  disbanded  them. 

PrsBtorium.    See  Pkktobium. 

Praga.  A  town  of  Poland,  on  the  Vis- 
tula, opposite  to  Warsaw,  with  which  it 
communicates  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  In 
1794  the  Polish  insurgents  took  refuge  here, 


and  it  was  stormed  by  Suwarrow,  and  given 
up  to  pillage  and  massacre,  when  about 
20,000  were  slain.  In  1880  the  Grand  Duke 
Constantine  of  Russia  was  forced  to  retreat 
fW)m  this  town  with  his  troops,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Polish  revolution  in  that  year, 
which  unfortunately  proved  unsuccessful. 

Prague.  A  city  of  Austria,  the  capital 
of  Bohemia,  situated  on  the  Moldau.  Prague 
was  conquered  and  almost  destroyed  by  the 
Hussites  in  1424;  but  after  the  subsequent 
defeat  and  submission  of  the  Hussites,  the 
city  was  rebuilt.  In  the  Thirty  Years*  War 
it  suffered  severely,  and  in  1620  the  battle 
was  fought  at  the  White  Mountain,  near 
the  city,  in  which  Frederick  V.  (the  "  Win- 
ter King"),  son-in-law  of  James  I.  of  Eng- 
land, was  completely  defeated,  and  compelled 
to  renounce  his  assumed  crown,  and  to  give 
up  the  town  into  the  power  of  the  emperor  of 
Austria.  Swedes  and  Imperialists  success- 
ively gained  possession  of  it  during  the  war ; 
and  a  century  later,  during  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  different 
victors,  being  compelled,  in  1744,  to  capitu- 
late to  Frederick  tne  Great  of  Prussia ;  but 
he  was  obliged  to  abandon  it  the  same  year. 
In  1757  the  king  of  Prussia  again  besieged 
it,  but  his  efforts  to  reduce  it  proved  inef- 
fectual. In  1848  it  was  bombarded,  the  in- 
habitants having  risen  against  the  Austrian 
government,  when  great  cruelties  were  per- 
petrated by  the  Austrian  troops.  A  treaty 
of  peace  between  Austria  ana  Prussia  waa 
signed  at  Prague,  August  28, 1866. 

Praguerie,  War  of  (so  named  from 
Prague,  then  celebrated  for  its  civil  disor- 
ders). Was  the  name  given  to  the  revolt  of 
the  dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XI.,  against 
his  father,  Charles  VII.,  aided  bv  Alexan- 
der, the  bastard,  of  Bourbon,  and  other  no- 
bles. It  was  soon  quelled;  Louis  was  ex- 
iled, and  Alexander  put  to  death  by  drown- 
ing, July,  1440. 

Prairie  Raft.    See  Pontons. 

Prairie-carriage.    See  Obdnanck,  Gab- 

BIA0E8  FOB. 

Prance.  To  spring  or  bound,  as  a  horse 
in  high  mettle.  To  walk  or  strut  about  in 
a  showy  manner,  or  with  warlike  parade. 

Precedence.  Priority  in  rank  or  pre- 
cedence in  military  life,  is  r^^lated  by  the 
date  of  an  officer's  commission,  or  the  stand- 
ing in  the  corps  to  which  he  may  belong. 

Precedent.  Any  act  which  can  be  inter- 
preted into  an  example  for  fUture  times,  is 
called  a  precedent  Persons  in  high  office 
are  extremely  scrupulous  with  respect  to 
precedents,  especially  in  military  matters. 

Precision.  Exact  limitation,  scrupulous 
observance  of  certain  given  rules. 

Predal,  or  Predatory  War.  A  war  car- 
ried on  by  plunder  and  rapine. 

Prefect  (Lat.  prcefseius).  A  Roman  offi- 
cer who  was  over,  or  who  superintended, 
a  particular  command,  charge,  department, 
and  the  like.  Of  this  class  there  were  several, 
as  the  prefect  of  a  camp,  of  a  fleet,  of  the 
city  guards,  etc. 
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Prefect  Pretorian.  In  Roman  antiquity, 
was  the  oommandor  of  the  pretorian  guards. 

Preferment.  The  state  of  bei  ng  advanced 
to  a  higher  post. 

Prejudice.  An  opinion  or  decision  of 
mind  formed  without  due  examination; 
prejudgment;  a  bias  or  leaning  toward 
one  side  or  the  other  of  a  question  fVom 
other  considerations  than  those  belonging 
to  it ;  an  unreasonable  predilection  or  pre- 
possession for  or  against  anything;  espe- 
cially,  an  opinion  or  leaning  adverse  to  any- 
thing formed  without  proper  grounds,  or 
before  suitable  knowledge. 

Prejudicial  to  Military  Discipline,  Con- 
duct, tiee  Apfskdix,  Abticlks  of  Wab, 
62. 

Prenxlow.  A  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
province  of  Brandenburg,  71  miles  north- 
northeast  from  Berlin.  Here,  in  October, 
1806,  a  body  of  Prussians,  16,000  strong, 
under  the  Prince  of  Hohenlohe,  surrendered, 
after  the  defeat  of  Jena,  to  the  French  under 
Murat. 

Prepare  for  Action.  A  word  of  command 
used  in  the  artillery. 

Preponderance.  In  gunnery,  is  the  ex- 
cess of  weight  of  the  part  in  rear  of  the 
trunnions  over  that  in  m>nt ;  it  is  measured 
by  the  lifting  force  in  pounds,  which  must 
be  applied  at  the  rear  of  the  base-ring,  at 
the  base-line,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  ratchet, 
to  balance  the  piece  when  suspended  freely 
on  the  axis  of  the  trunnions.  Preponder- 
ance was  given  to  prevent  the  sudden  dip- 
ping of  the  muzzle,  in  firing,  and  violent 
concussion  on  the  carriage  at  the  breech. 
Most  of  the  heavy  pieces  of  the  late  models 
have  no  preponderance,  the  axis  of  the 
trunnions  intersecting  the  axis  of  the  piece, 
at  the  centre  of  gravity. 

Preaburg.  A  town  of  Hungary,  situated 
on  the  Danube,  86  miles  east  from  Vienna. 
This  town  was  once  the  capital  of  Hungary, 
and  the  emperors  of  Austria  are  still  crowned 
here  as  kings  of  Hungary.  It  is  noted  for 
the  treaty  concluded  there  between  France 
and  Austria  in  1806,  when  the  Tyrol  was 
given  to  Bavaria,  and  Venice  to  the  French. 

Prescott  (Upper  Canada).  On  Novem- 
ber 17,  1838,  the  Canadian  rebels  were  at- 
tacked by  the  British  under  Maj.  Young, 
and  (on  the  18th)  by  Lieut.-Col.  Dundas, 
who  dispersed  the  insurgents,  several  of 
whom  were  killed,  and  many  taken  prisoners, 
the  remainder  surrendering.  The  troops 
aUo  suffered  considerably. 

Presence  of  Mind.  Ready  conceptions 
of  expedient,  producing  promptitude  of  ac- 
tion under  difficult  and  alarming  circum- 
stances. A  quality  indispensable  in  a  gen- 
eral. 

Present.  In  the  British  service,  means 
to  level ;  to  aim ;  to  bring  the  musket  to  a 
horizontal  position,  the  butt  resting  against 
the  right  shoulder  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
charging its  contents  at  a  given  object. 

Present.  To  offer  openly ;  to  exhibit;  to 
give  in  ceremony ;  as,  to  present  the  colors. 


Present  Arms,  To.  In  tactics  is  to  bring 
the  musket  to  a  certain  prescribed  position, 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  military  com- 
pliment. 

Preservation  of  Cannon  and  Ammuni- 
tion.   See  Lackkr. 

President.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army, 
navy,  and  militia,  called  into  service.  His 
functions  as  such  are  assigned  by  Congress, 
but  embrace  of  course  whatever  authority 
may  be  assigned  to  any  military  commander, 
on  the  principle  that  the  authority  of  the 
greater  includes  that  of  the  less.  For  the 
command,  government,  and  regulation  of 
the  army,  however,  Congress  has  created  a 
military  hierarchy  or  range  of  subordination 
in  the  army  with  rights  and  duties  reflated 
by  Congress,  and  the  commander-in-chief 
cannot  make  use  of  any  other  agents  in  ex- 
ercising his  command ;  and  all  orders  issued 
by  him  must  be  according  to  the  rules  and 
articles  made  by  Congress  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  army.  In  his  capacity  of  chief 
magistrate  ef  the  Union,  Congress  has  also 
invested  the  President  with  many  adminis- 
trative fiinctions  relating  to  military  affairs ; 
and  for  the  performance  of  the  latter  duties 
the  secretary  of  the  department  of  war  has 
been  made  his  minister,  upon  matters  con- 
nected with  materiel,  accounts,  returns,  the 
support  of  troops,  and  the  raising  of  troops. 

President.  The  president  of  a  court- 
martial  is  the  senior  member.  He  preserves 
order  in  court;  administers  the  oath  taken 
by  the  judge-advocate,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  court  are  authenticated  by  his  signa- 
ture and  that  of  the  judge-advocate. 

Presidio  (8p.).  A  place  of  defense;  a 
garrison  or  guard-house. 

,  Pressure-gauge.  Called  also  pressure^ 
pUig.  An  apparatus  invented  by  Gen.  Rod- 
man for  measuring  the  pressure  exerted  by 
the  gases  of  expl<3ed  powder.  It  consists 
essentially  of  a  steel  plunger,  on  the  head  of 
which  the  pressure  is  exerted.  The  other 
end  of  the  plunger  is  widened  out  into  two 
cutting  edges  which  meet  at  an  obtuse  angle. 
This  point  rests  on  a  disk  of  copper,  into 
which  the  cutter  is  driven  by  the  pressure. 
The  pressure  is  deduced  from  the  length  of 
the  cut.  Two  forms  of  the  instrument  are 
used,— one  is  placed  in  a  hole  bored  through 
the  side  of  the  gun.  The  other  is  complete 
in  itself  and  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  car- 
tridge-bag.  Lieut.  Metcalfe's  (U.  S.  Ord- 
nance Corps)  modification  of  the  pressure- 
gauge  has  a  cutter  wi  th  a  heliooidal  edge.  To 
measure  the  cut  he  uses  a  circular  scale  with 
a  hole  in  the  centre  (in  which  the  inducted 
copper  is  placed),  and  a  radial  arm  to  show 
the  extent  of  the  spiral  cut.  The  Bnglish 
modification  of  Rodman's  instrument  is 
called  the  erusher^ugej — a  short  ovlinder 
of  copper  is  substituted  for  the  disk, — ^the 
reduction  in  its  length  gives  a  measure  of 
the  pressure.  The  crusher-gauge  is  fre- 
quently attached  to  the  base  of  the  shot.  A 
similar  modification  is  used  to  test  the  power 
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of  the  high  explosives,  such  as  dynamitei 
dualin,  etc.  A  lend  cylinder  is  crushed  in 
this  case.  A  very  small  charge  is  used.  The 
reaction  is  obtained  by  placing  a  heavy  cyl- 
indrical shot  over  the  charge,  which  rests  di- 
rectly in  a  cavity  on  the  top  of  the  plunger. 

Preston.  A  town  of  England,  in  Lan- 
cashire, on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ribble. 
This  town  was  partially  destroyed  by  Bruce 
in  1822;  and  alter  declaring  for  the  king,  it 
was  taken  by  the  forces  of  the  Parliament 
under  €kn.  Fairfax.  Here  also  ended  the 
ill-fated  Jacobite  rising  of  1716,  when,  after 
a  brave  resistance,  the  insurgents  were  com- 
pelled to  surrender. 

Prestonpans.  A  village  of  Haddington- 
shire, 8  miles  east  of  Edinburgh.  In  the 
vicinity,  on  September  21,  1745,  was  fought 
the  famous  battle  of  Preston  pans,  between 
the  royal  troops  under  Sir  John  Cope  and 
the  Jacobites  under  Prince  Charles,  in  which 
the  latter,  with  a  loss  of  only  about  10  offi- 
cers and  120  men  in  killed  and  wounded, 
routed  the  roval  forces  with  great  slaughter, 
and  captured  their  cannon,  baggage,  and 
military  chest. 

Pretence,  Escutcheon  of,  or  Escutcheon 
Surtout.  In  heraldry,  a  small  shield  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  field  of  another  shield. 
The  husband  of  an  heiress  may  bear  the 
arms  of  his  wife  in  an  escutcheon  of  pretence, 
instead  of  impaling  them.  Feudal  arms  are 
also  sometimes  placed  on  an  escutcheon  of 
pretence,  particularly  in  the  insignia  of  elec- 
tive sovereigns,  who  have  been  in  use  of 
bearing  their  own  proper  arms  in  surtout 
over  those  of  the  dominions  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 

Pretorian.  Appertaining  to  pretor;  also 
the  general's  guaiti  among  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans. 

Pretorium.  The  hall  or  court  where  the 
pretor  lived  and  administered  justice.  It 
also  denoted  the  tent  of  the  Roman  general, 
in  which  councils  of  war  were  held.  The 
place  where  the  pretorian  guards  were  quar- 
tered or  lodged,  was  likewise  called  preto- 
rium. 

Prevesa.  A  fortified  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Albania,  on  the  north  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Arta,  58  miles  south-southwest 
of  Tanina.  Prevesa  belonged  to  the  Yene-* 
tians  from  1684  until  the  fall  of  that  repub- 
lie  in  1797.  It  was  then  held  by  the  French 
for  a  time,  but  was  afterwards  taken  by  the 
Turks. 

Pray*  Anything,  as  goods,  eto.,  taken  by 
force  from  an  enemy  in  war ;  spoil ;  booty ; 
plunder. 

Pricker.  A  light  horseman  was  formerly 
to  called. 

Pricker.    A  priming- wire  (which  see). 

Pride.  In  heraldry,  a  peacock  or  other 
bird,  when  the  tail  is  spread  out  in  a  oircu* 
lar  form,  and  the  wings  drooped,  is  said  to 
be  "  in  his  pride." 

Priest-cap.  In  fortification,  a  work  so 
named  from  its  shape  {  called  also  ttoallovh' 
tail.    See  Rkdan. 


Prime.  To  charge  with  the  powder,  per- 
cussion-cap, or  other  device  for  communi- 
catinp^  fire  to  the  charge,  as  a  fire-arm. 

Pnmer.  A  wafer,  cap,  tube,  or  other  de- 
vice for  communicating  fire  to  the  charge  of 
powder  in  a  cannon. '  The  cap  or  tube  usu* 
ally  contains  a  friction-  or  percussion-pow- 
der. The  frictloip'pnmer  is  generally  used 
in  the  land  service.  (See  Friction-pbimbr.  ) 
For  service  on  shipboard,  a  quill  filled  with 
rifie-powder,  having  on  the  top  a  capsule  of 
fulminate  of  mercury,  is  generally  employed. 
The  capsule  is  exploded  by  ji  blow  from  the 
lock-hammer.  Tne  tape-primer^  used  some- 
times in  blasting,  is  formed  of  long,  fiexible 
strips  of  paper  or  fabric  containing  fulmi- 
nate or  other  quick-burning  substance.  The 
electric  primer  is  used  to  fire  simultaneous 
discharges,  both  in  ordnance  and  blasting. 
In  firing  wet  gun-cotton,  the  small  charge 
of  dry  gun-cotton  used  in  coni unction  with 
the  detonating  exploder  is  called  a  primer. 
In  small-anna  the  term  is  specially  applied, 
at  the  present  time,  to  the  percussion-caps 
used  in  reloading  metallic  cartridge-cases. 
The  cap  is  set  in  a  recess  in  the  hea^  of  the 
shell.  When  the  firing-pin  strikes  the  out- 
side end  of  the  cap,  the  fulminate  is  exploded 
by  being  driven  against  a  perforatea  cone 
called  the  anvil,  Tnis  anvil  is  usually  a  part 
of  the  shell.  In  the  Winchester  primer ^  re- 
cently invented,  the  anvil  is  a  part  of  the 
primer  itself,  being  inserted  upon  the  fulmi- 
nate. A  shoulder  in  the  recess  holds  the 
anvil  when  the  cap  is  struck. 

Priming.  The  powder,  percussion-cap, 
or  other  device  used  to  communicate  fire  to 
the  charge  in  a  fire-arm. 

Priming-tubes.  SeeLABORATORTSroRBS. 

Priming-wire.  A  pointed  wire,  used  to 
penetrate  the  vent  of  a  piece,  for  examining 
the  powder  of  the  charge,  or  for  piercing  the 
cartridge. 

Primipilarii,  Primopilarii,  or  Primipila- 
res.  Among  the  Romans,  were  such  as  had 
formerly  borne  the  office  of  primipulus  of 
a  legion.  The  banner  was  intrusted  to  his 
care.  Among  other  privileges  which  the 
primipilarii  enjoyed,  tnev  b^ame  heirs  to 
what  little  property  was  left  by  the  soldiers 
who  died  in  the  campaign. 

Primipilttt.  The  oenturion  belonging  to 
the  first  cohort  of  a  legion.  He  had  charge 
of  the  Roman  eagle. 

Princeton.  A  town  of  Heroer  Co.,  N.  J., 
about  40  miles  northeast  of  Philadelphia. 
This  place  was  the  scene  of  an  important  en- 
gagement during  the  Revolutionary  strug- 
gle, although  the  numbers  engaged  were 
cemparatively  small.  On  hearing  of  the 
Bnglish  reverse  at  Trenton  (which  see),  Oen. 
Howe  inmiediately  ordered  Cornwallis,  who 
was  in  New  York,  to  proceed  with  his  forces 
to  Princeton.  Leaving  a  part  cf  his  troops 
at  this  place,  he  proceeded  towards  Trenton 
with  the  intention  of  giving  battle  to  the 
Americans,  and  arrived  with  his  vanguard 
on  January  1, 1777.  Washington,  learning 
that   only   three   regimenta   were   left  at 
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Princeton,  by  a  circuitous  nieht  march  ar- 
rived there  by  daybreak  of  January  8,  sur- 
prised and  completely  routed  the  enemy 
with  a  loss  of  200  killed  and  wounded,  and 
as  many  prisoners.  The  American  loss  did 
not  exce^  80.  This  event  greatly  aroused 
the  drooping  spirits  of  the  colonists,  who 
had  been  previously  disheartened  by  a  series 
of  reverses. 

Principes.  In  the  Boman  armies,  were 
the  infantry,  who  formed  the  second  line  in 
the  order  of  battle.  They  were  armed  like 
the  hasiaiiy  with  this  difference,  that  the 
former  had  half-pikes  instead  of  whole  ones. 

Principles,  Military.  The  basis  or  ground- 
work upon  which  every  military  movement 
is  made,  and  by  whicn  every  operation  is 
conducted. 

Prismatic  Compass.  A  surveying  instru- 
ment, much  used  on  account  of  its  conve- 
nient size  and  form  in  military  sketching, 
and  for  filling  up  the  details  of  a  map  where 
great  accuracy  is  not  required. 

Prismatic  Powder.    See  Gunpowder. 

Prisoners.  Are  persons  under  arrest  or 
in  custody,  whether  in  prison  or  not.  When- 
ever any  officer  is  charged  with  a  crime,  he 
is  to  be  arrested  and  deprived  of  his  sword 
by  the  commanding  officer;  and  soldiers 
charged  with  crimes  are  to  be  confined  until 
tried  by  a  court-martial,  or  released  by 
proper  authority.  (See  Appbndix,  Arti- 
GLRs  OF  War,  65  and  66.)  When  brought 
into  court,  a  prisoner  should  be  without 
irons,  or  any  manner  of  shackles  or  bands, 
unless  there  is  danger  of  an  escape,  and  then 
he  may  be  secured  with  irons. — Blackstone, 

Prisoners  of  War.  Are  soldiers  captured 
during  an  engagement,  siege,  or  continu- 
ance of  hostilities,  who  are  deprived  of  their 
liberty  until  regularly  exchanged. 

Prisons,  MUitary.  Are  buildings  con- 
structed for  the  retention  of  prisoners  of 
war,  or  for  the  safe-keeping  and  punishment 
of  offenders  against  military  law.  Some- 
times during  war  forts  and  other  strong 
buildings  are  utilized  for  these  purposes. 
The  following  were  noted  prisons  durins:  the 
civil  war,  1861-66,  for  the  retention  of  Fed- 
eral prisoners  of  war : 

AnderaonvUle  (which  see). 

Belle  Isle. — An  island  in  the  James  Kiver 
near  the  city  of  Richmond,  Va.  The  un- 
fortunate prisoners  taken  were  placed  on 
this  island  without  shelter  of  any  kind  to 
protect  them  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the 
sun  during  the  day  or  the  chilly  cold  mists 
of  the  night,  until  death  or  exchange  re- 
leased them  from  their  sufferings. 

Castle  Thunder. — A  fort  in  Charleston 
harbor,  S.  C,  which  was  used  for  the  same 
purpose. 

Libby. — An  old  tobacco  warehouse'  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  which  was  temporarily  con- 
verted into  a  military  prison ;  and  for  cruelty 
and  torture  to  the  Union  prisoners  this  place 
was  second  only  to  Andersonville.  . 

Salisbury. — A  town  in  North  Carolina, 
which  had  another  depot  for  prisoners. 


There  were  also  prisons  established  for  the 
retention  of  Confederate  prisoners  at  Camp 
Douglas,  Chicago,  Camp  Chase,  Ohio,  £1- 
mira,  N.  Y.,  Point  Lookout,  Md.,  and  Bock 
Island,  111. 

At  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  a  perma- 
nent military  prison  was  established  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  act  of  Congress  passed 
March  8, 1878,  in  which  soldiers  of  the  U.  S. 
army  are  confined  for  serious  offenses  against 
military  law. 

At  Dartmoor,  a  desolate  reeion  in  Eng- 
land, a  prison  was  constructed  in  1809  for 
the  confinement  of  French  prisoners  of  war 
which  deserves  a  passine  notice,  inasmuch 
as  Americans  were  confined  there  during 
the  war  of  1812.  It  comprised  80  acres,  in- 
closed with  double  walls,  with  seven  distinct 
prison-houses  with  inclosures.  In  1812 
there  were  60(K)  American  prisoners  of  war 
within  its  walls  who  were  treated  with  much 
cruelty,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  appear- 
ance of  mutinous  intentions  of  some  of  the 
prisoners  on  account  of  the  tardiness  of  the 
English  officials  in  releasing  them  after  the 
treaty  of  peace  was  ratified,  they  were  fired 
upon  by  the  English  soldiers,  which  resulted 
in  the  killing  of  5  and  wounding  of  83  pris- 
oners. This  act  was  regarded  in  America 
as  a  wanton  massacre. 

Privas.  A  town  of  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Arddche,  26  miles  southwest 
from  Valence.  In  the  civil  wars  of  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries  in  France,  Privas,  which 
was  then  a  strongly-fortified  town,  played  a 
conspicuous  part,  beine  always  favorable  to 
the  Protestant  party.  In  1629  it  was  bravely 
defended  by  a  small  garrison  under  St.  Andr6 
de  Montbrun  against  Louis  XIII.,  but  after 
a  siege  of  two  months  had  to  be  abandoned. 
Montbrun  being  soon  afterwards  taken  was 
hanged,  and  the  fortifications  of  Privas  were 
leveled  to  the  ground. 

Private.  The  title  applied  in  the  British 
army  to  a  common  solaier  of  the  cavalry 
and  infantry  ;  the  corresponding  rank  in  the 
artillery  being  gunner  or  driver,  and  in  the 
engineers,  the  sapper.  A  private  in  the 
cavalry  is  sometimes  called  a  trooper.  In 
the  U.  S.  army  all  the  soldiers  who  are  below 
^e  grade  of  non-commissioned  officers  are 
called  privates. 

Privy-coat.  A  light  coat  or  defense  of 
mail,  concealed  under  the  ordinary  dress. 

Prize.  That  which  is  taken  fr<ftn  another ; 
a  thing  seized  by  force,  stratagem,  or  superior 
power.  Hence,  specifically,  anything  cap- 
tured by  a  belligerent  using  the  right  of 
war. 

Prize.  The  application  of  a  lever  to  move 
any  weighty  body,  as  a  cask,  cannon,  or  the 
like. 

Prize  Agent.  In  the  British  service,  a 
person  appointed  for  the  distribution  of  such 
shares  of  money  as  may  become  due  to  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  after  battle,  siege,  or  capture. 

Prize-bolt.  A  manoauvring-bolt  of  a 
mortar-bed. 

Prise-money.    The  proportion  which  is 
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paid  to  tbe  troops  who  are  present  at  the 
capture  or  surrender  of  a  place,  etc.,  which 
yields  booty. 

Prixing.    The  same  as  prize,  which  see. 

Proclamation.  The  act  of  publishing 
abroad ;  conspicuous  announcements ;  official 
or  general  notice ;  publication ;  that  which 
is  put  forth  by  way  of  public  notice ;  an  of- 
ficial public  announcement  or  declaration ;  a 
published  ordinance ;  as,  the  proclamation  of 
a  king.  A  proclamation  may  be  issued  to 
declare  the  intention  of  the  head  of  a  gov- 
ernment to  exercise  some  prerogative  or  en- 
force some  law  which  has  for  a  long  time 
been  dormant  or  suspended.  In  time  of  war, 
the  head  of  the  government  by  a  proclama- 
tion may  lay  an  embargo  on  shipping,  and 
order  the  ports  to  be  shut.  But  the  most 
usual  class  of  proclamations  are  admonitory 
notices  for  the  prevention  of  offenses,  con- 
sisting of  formal  declarations  of  existing 
laws  and  penalties,  and  of  the  intention  to 
enforce  them.  Proclamations  are  only  bind- 
ing when  they  do  not  contradict  existing 
laws,  or  tend  to  establish  new  ones,  but  only 
enforce  the  execution  of  those  which  are  al- 
ready in  being,  in  such  manner  as  the  head 
of  the  government  judges  necessary. 

ProconsuL  In  Roman  antiquity,  an  offi- 
cer who  discharged  the  duties  of  a  consul 
without  being  himself  consul ;  a  governor  of 
a  province,  or  a  military  commander  under 
a  governor.  He  was  usually  one  who  had 
previously  been  consul,  and  his  power  was 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  regular  consul. 

Prodd.  A  cross-bow,  used  for  throwing 
bullets  in  ancient  times. 

Profile.  A  section  of  a  parapet  or  other 
work  in  fortification. 

Projectile.  A  body  projected  or  impelled 
forward  by  force,  especially  through  the  air. 
In  a  limited  military  sense  the  term  is  ap- 
plied to  a  body  intended  to  be  projected  fh>m 
a  cannon  by  the  force  of  gunpowder,  or 
other  explosive  agent,  to  reach,  strike,  pass 
through,  or  destroy  a  distant  object  The 
materials  of  which  projectiles  are  usually 
composed  are  lead,  wrought  or  cast  iron, 
each  possessing  advantM^es  according  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  are  fired. 
But  the  material  which  combines  in  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other  the  essential  qualities 
of  hardness,  strength,  density,  and  cheap- 
ness, is  cast  iron,  which  is  exclusively  used 
in  the  U.  'S.  service  for  large  projectiles. 
Compound  projectiles  are  sometimes  made, 
so  as  to  combine  the  good  and  correct  the 
bad  qualities  of  different  metals.  To  obviate 
the  serious  results  that  may  arise  from  tbe 
wedging  of  the  flanges  of  a  cast-iron  projec- 
tile in  the  grooves  of  a  rifle-cannon,  it  is  fre- 
quently covered  with  a  coating  of  lead  or 
other  soft  metal.  Cast  and  wrought  iron 
have  also  been  combined  with  success,  and 
also  cast  iron  and  soft  metal  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  attain  the  strength  of  one  metal 
and  the  softness  and  expansibility  of  the 
other.  Other  metals,  such  as  brass,  are  also 
used  in  projectiles  of  special  constmcUon. 


Proje^les  are  generally  classified,  according 
to  their  form,  into  spherical,  or  smooth-bore, 
and  oblong,  or  rifle  projectiles. 

Spherical  FrcQectUes  are  fired  mainly  from 
smooth-bore  guns.  They  are  solid  shot, 
shells,  spherical  case  or  shrapnel,  grape, 
canister,  carcasses,  grenades,  lignt-  and  fire- 
balls. The  advantages  which  the^  poeseas 
over  the  oblong  are  their  uniformity  of  re- 
sistance to  the  air,  presenting  the  least  ex- 
tent of  surface  for  a  given  weight,  tbe  coin- 
cidence of  their  centres  of  form  and  inertia ; 
they  are  less  liable  to  wedge  in  the  bore,  as 
they  touch  the  surface  at  only  one  point; 
and  they  are  best  adapted  for  rolling  and 
ricochet  fire  on  account  of  the  regularity  of 
their  rebounds.  Solid  shot  are  usually  niade 
of  cast  iron,  and  are  designated  by  the  di- 
ameter of  the  bore  of  the  piece  in  which  they 
are  to  be  used,  or  by  their  weight.  Shells 
are  cast  with  a  core  of  sand  (greater  or  less 
according  to  the  thickness  required),  which 
is  afterwards  removed.  The  mortar-shell 
has  the  thinnest  walls,  and  contains  the 
greatest  bursting  charge  for  the  same  cali- 
ber ;  the  ^un-shell  is  thicker,  and  the  batter- 
ing-shell is  nearly  as  strong  as  the  solid  shot. 
Shells  are  usually  designated  by  the  weight 
of  the  solid  shot  of  the  same  diameter. 

Oblong  Projectiles  are  fired  principally 
from  rified  pieces,  and  have  been  adopted  on 
account  of  the  increase  of  range  ana  accu- 
racy which  can  be  obtained  with  them.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  necessary  that  the  projectile 
should  move  through  the  air  in  the  direction 
of  its  length.  Though  experience  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  only  sure  method  of 
effecting  this  is  to  give  it  a  rapid  rotary  mo- 
tion round  its  axis  by  the  grooves  of  the 
rifle,  numerous  trials  have  been  and  are  now 
being  made  to  produce  the  same  effect  with 
smooth-bored  guns.  One  of  the  simplest 
plans  for  this  purpose  is  to  place  the  centre 
of  gravity  or  inertia  in  advance  of  the  centre 
of  figure.  Another  is  to  make  the  projectile 
very  long,  with  its  rear  portion  of  wood, 
and  its  point  of  lead  or  iron,  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  an  arrow ;  but  these  plans  do 
not  seem  to  be  of  much  practical  utility. 
Tbe  system  by  which  the  desired  result  is 
obtained  with  the  greatest  certainty  is  the 
rifle  system. 

Mifie  Si/stem, — Spiral  grooves  are  cut  into 
the  bore  of  the  piece,  or  it  is  ribbed  with 
spiral  bands,  and  the  projectile  is  so  formed 
or  prepared  as  to  follow  them  as  it  passes 
along  the  bore  of  the  piece.  The  principal 
question  which  now  occupies  the  attention 
of  those  engaged  in  improving  this  speeiea 
of  cannon  is  to  obtain  tne  safest  and  surest 
means  of  effecting  this  o^ect.  Various  plaaa 
have  been  tried  to  obtain  the  proposea  ob* 
ject ;  nearly  all  may  be  ranged  under  the  fol* 
lowing  heads : 

1.  The  Flanged  Syetem.^-Thh  compriaea 
all  projectiles  which  have  certain  flanges  or 
projections  to  fit  into  the  grooves  of  the  gun 
in  loading.  These  are  usoaUy  deep  and  few 
in  number,  rounded  at  their  bottom  edgea 
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so  as  to  cauM  the  flanges  or  studs  to  pass  up 
the  inclined  side  when  rotation  is  imparted. 
This  is  the  system  at  present  adopted  in 
England.  Though  this  plan  affords  a  cer- 
tain means  of  communicating  the  rifle  mo- 
tion, it  has  not  always  heen  found  a  safe 
one,  prohahly  from  the  wedging  of  the 
flanges  in  the  grooves.  BesideS|  the  dirt 
from  the  humine  of  the  powder  collects  in 
the  grooves;  and  as  it  is  difficult  to  clean 
them  hy  the  usual  means,  the  projectile  is 
liable  to  meet  with  obstruction  in  loading. 
To  obviate  these  difficulties,  the  flanges  are 
sometimes  made  of  softer  metal  than  the 
body  of  the  projectile.  Guns  for  flanged  or 
studded  projectiles  usually  have  from  8  to  9 
g^TOoves,  0.15  to  0.26  inch  deep. 

2.  The  Compresitive  System. — By  this  sys- 
tem the  projectile  is  forced  by  the  action  of 
the  powder  through  the  bore  of  a  piece 
whose  diameter  without  the  grooves  is  less 
than  the  diameter  of  the  projectile.  Such 
are  the  projectiles  for  the  breech-loading 
Krupp  and  Broadwell  guns.  These  usually 
consist  of  cast  iron  or  steel,  and  are  coverea 
with  a  coating  of  lead  or  other  soft  metal 
having  horizontal  ribs  or  corrugations, 
which  is  secured  by  a  chemical  solder,  or 
cast  into  undercuts  in  the  body  of  the  shot. 
As  the  projectile  is  forced  through  the  bore, 
«u  impression  of  the  rifling  is  cut  out  of  the 
ribs,  the  lead  thus  displaced  flnding  room  in 
the  grooves  between.  This  sptem  has  been 
found  to  work  satisfactorily  in  breech-load- 
ing ^ns.  The  rifling  should  be  shallow  and 
consist  of  numerous  grooves,  slightly  nar- 
rowing towards  the  muszle.  I^rge  guns 
usually  have  fh>m  26  to  76,  from  .05  to  .08 
inch  deep.  Experiments  are  now  being 
made,  with  prospects  of  success,  to  substitute 
bands  of  soft  copper  encircling  the  projec- 
tile for  the  lead  coating. 

8.  The  Expansive  System — This  system 
has  been  so  exclusively  used  in  the  itnited 
States  that  it  has  frequently  been  called  the 
American  system.  It  embraces  all  projec- 
tiles which  are  loaded  without  regard  to  the 
rifling,  but  which  are  fitted  with  an  expand- 
ing portion  of  some  softer  metal,  as  pew- 
ter, copper,  wrought  ii^n,  or  papier-maehe, 
which  is  forced  into  the  grooves  by  the  dis- 
charge. This  system  requires  for  its  rifling 
fewer  scrooves  than  the  compressive,  but  a 
somewhat  greater  number  than  the  flanged 
system.  Among  the  projectiles  of  this  class 
used  during  the  civil  war  were  the  Blakely, 
Dyer,  Uotchkiss,  James,  Parrott,  Reed, 
Scbenkle,  and  Stafford.  The  principal  ob- 
jections to  an  expanding  or  compound  pro- 
jectile are  its  want  of  strength  to  resist  a 
charge  of  powder  proportionately  as  large  as 
that  employed  for  a  simple  projectile,  and 
the  danger  of  its  breaking  and  wedging  in 
the  bore  of  the  piece.  Of  late  years,  how- 
ever, marked  improvements  have  been 
made,  and  jf>ro1ectiies  of  this  class  can  now 
be  safely  fired  with  double  their  former 
charges.  The  large  projectiles  of  this  de- 
scription n6w  used  in  the  United  States  con- 


sist of  the  usual  cast-iron  body  having  a 
sabot,  or  ring  of  brass  or  copper  either  cast 
or  screwed  to  its  base.  This  ring  is  divided 
into  an  upper  and  lower  flange  or  lip  by  an 
annular  groove.  When  the  gun  is  flred, 
the  gases  enter  this  groove,  forcing  the  lower 
flange  down  upon  the  projectile  and  the  up- 
per or  outer  into  the  riding  of  the  gun,  where 
It  is  kept  during  its  passage  througn  the  bore. 

Armstrong  Projectile, — But  one  kind  of 
projectile  is  used  in  the  Armstrong  breech- 
loading  guns  for  the  field  service,  and  this 
is  so  constructed  as  to  act  as  a  shot,  shell,  or 
case-shot  at  pleasure.  It  consists  of  a  very 
thin  cast-iron  shell,  inclosing  42  segment- 
shaped  pieces  of  cast  iron  buut  up  so  as  to 
form  a  cylindrical  cavity  in  the  centre, 
which  contains  the  bursting  chan^  and  the 
concussion-fuze.  The  exterior  of  the  shell 
is  thinly  coated  with  lead,  which  is  applied 
by  placing  the  shell  in  a  mold  and  pouring 
it  in  a  melted  state.  The  lead  is  also  allowed 
to  percolate  among  the  segments,  so  as  to 
fill  up  the  interstices,  the  central  cavity 
being  kept  open  by  the  insertion  of  a  steel 
core.  In  this  state  the  projectile  is  so  com- 
pact that  it  may  be  fired  without  injury, 
while  its  resistance  to  a  bursting  charge  ffl* so 
small  that  less  than  one  ounce  of  powder  is 
required  to  burst  it.  When  the  projectile  is 
to  be  fired  as  a  shot,  it  requires  no  prepara- 
tion ;  but  the  expediency  of  using  it  other- 
wise than  as  a  shell  is  doubted.  To  make  it 
available  as  a  shell,  the  bursting  tube,  the 
concussion-  and  time-fuzes,  are  all  to  be  in- 
serted ;  the  bursting  tu^  entering  first  and 
the  time-fuze  being  screwed  in  at  the  apex. 
If  the  time-fuze  be  correctly  adjusted,  the 
shell  will  burst  when  it  reaches  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  object ;  or  failing  in  this,  it  will 
burst  by  the  concussion-fiize  when  it  strikes 
the  object,  or  grazes  the  ground  near  it  If 
it  be  required  to  act  as  a  canister-shot  upon 
an  enemy  close  to  the  gun,  the  r^ulation  of 
the  time-fuze  must  be  turned  to  the  zero  of 
the  scale,  and  then  the  shell  will  burst  on 
leaving  the  gun.  The  Armstrong  projectiles 
for  the  muzzle-loading  guns  have  rows  of 
brass  or  copper  studs  projecting  from  their 
sides  to  fit  into  the  grooves  of  the  gun, 
which  are  constructed  on  the  shunt  princi- 
ple. The  projectile  is  made  of  wrought 
iron,  or  low  steel,  with  very  thick  sides. 
There  is  no  fuze,  the  explosion  resulting 
from  the  heat  generated  by  the  impact,  ana 
the  crushing  in  of  the  thin  cap  which  closes 
the  mouth  of  the  powder-chamber.  The 
sides  and  bottom  of  the  shell  being  thick 
enough  to  resist  crushing  by  the  impact,  and 
also  to  resist  the  explosive  force  of  the  burst- 
ing charge,  its  effect  will,  after  penetration, 
be  expended  on  the  backing  of  the  armor, 
or  the  decks  which  the  armor  is  intended  to 
screen.  Such  projectiles  are  called  **  blind 
shells.'' 

Btakely  ProjeeHle, — Gapt.  Blakely 's  pro- 
jectile has  an  expanding  cap  attached  to  its 
base  by  means  of  a  single  tap-bolt  in  the 
centre.    It  is  prevented  fh>m  turning  by 
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radial  grooves  cast  on  the  surface  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  projectile,  into  which  the  cup  is 
pressed  by  the  charge.  The  angle  between 
the  curved  sides  of  the  cup  and  the  bottom 
of  the  projectile  is  filled  with  a  lubricating 
material.  On  the  forward  part  of  the  body 
are  soft  metal  studs,  more  numerous  than 
the  grooves  of  the  bore  of  the  piece,  that 
some  of  them  may  always  form  a  bearing 
surface  for  the  projectile  against  the  lands. 
The  driving  sides  of  the  grooves  are  deeper 
than  the  others. 

Dyer  Projectile, — The  Dyer  projectile  is 
composed  of  a  cast-iron  l>ody,  and  a  soft 
metal  expanding  cup,  attached  to  its  base. 
The  adhesion  oi  the  cup  is  effected  by  tin- 
ning the  bottom  of  the  projectile,  and  then 
casting  the  cup  on  to  it.  The  cup  is  com- 
posed of  an  alloy  of  lead,  tin,  and  copper, 
in  certain  proportions.  This  projectile,  as 
improved  by  Mr.  Taylor  at  the  Washington 
Arsenal,  givek  good  results  for  even  as  large 
a  caliber  as  12  inches. 

French  FrojectUe. — The  proiectjle  used  in 
the  French  field  service  is  maae  of  cast  iron, 
and  has  12  zinc  studs  on  its  sides,  arranged 
in  pairs,  so  as  to  fit  the  6  grooves  of  the  gun. 
For  the  larger  cannon  projectiles,  but  8  studs 
are  used,  and  these  are  cast  on  the  projectile, 
nearly  opposite  to  its  centre  of  gravitv ;  the 
bearing  sides  of  the  studs  are  faced  with 
white  metal  to  diminish  friction  against  the 
grooves  of  the  bore.  The  shape  of  the 
grooves  is  such  as  to  centre  the  projectile. 
The  latter  projectile  is  used  with  increasing, 
the  former  with  grooves  of  uniform  twist. 
Kussian,  Austrian,  and  Spanish  artillery 
projectiles  belong  to  the  studded,  or  button 
class,  but  differ  from  each  other  in  the  de- 
tails of  their  construction. 

Hoichkiss  Projectile. — The  Hotchkiss  pro- 
jectile is  composed  of  three  parts :  the  body, 
the  expanding  ring  of  lead,  and  the  cast-iron 
cup.  The  action  of  the  charge  is  to  crowd 
the  cup  against  the  soft  metal  ring,  thereby 
expanding  it  into  the  rifling  of  the  gun. 
The  time-fuze  projectile  has  deep  longitud- 
inal grooves  cut  on  its  sides  to  allow  the 
flame  to  pass  over  and  ignite  the  fuze.  The 
last  rifle  projectile  submitted  by  Mr.  Hotch- 
kiss has  an  expanding  cup  of  brass  attached 
to  its  base  in  a  peculiar  manner.  The  cup 
is  divided  into  four  parts  by  thin  projections 
on  the  base  of  the  projectile.  This  arrange- 
ment is  intended  to  facilitate  the  expansion 
of  the  cup  and  to  allow  the  flame  to  pass 
over  to  ignite  the  fuze. 

Jamea  Projectile. — The  expanding  part  of 
the  James  projectile  consists  of  a  noUow 
formed  in  the  base  of  the  projectile,  and 
eight  radial  openings,  which  extend  from 
this  hollow  to  the  surface  for  the  passage  of 
the  flame  of  the  charge,  which  presses  against 
and  expands  into  the  grooves  of  the  bore, 
an  envelope  or  patch,  composed  of  paper, 
canvas,  and  lead.  In  a  later  pattern  of  this 
projectile,  the  internal  cavity  and  radial 
openings  are  omitted,  and  the  outside  is  fur- 
rowed with  longitudinal  grooves  which  in- 


crease in  depth  towards  the  base  of  the  pro- 
jectile, forming  inclined  planes,  up  which  the 
outer  covering  of  lead  and  canvas  is  moved 
by  the  force  of  the  charge  and  expanded  into 
the  rifling  of  the  piece. 

The  first  projectile  used  in  Parrott  guns 
was  invented  by  Dr.  Beed  of  Alabama,  in 
1866  or  1857,  and  was  made  at  Parrott 's 
foundry.  It  consisted  of  a  soft  wrought- 
iron  cup,  slightly  swedged  to  fit  the  grooves, 
upon  which  was  cast  the  body  of  the  shot. 

Palliser  Projectile, — This  is  the  most  for- 
midable armor-piercing  projectile  in  use. 
It  owes  its  efiSciency  to  the  material  used, — 
chilled  cast  iron.  In  the  later  forms  the 
head  only  is  chilled,  the  body  being  cast  in 
sand.  Both  shot  and  shell  are  cast  with  a 
core.  The  shell  is  '*  blind.''  The  curve  of 
the  ogival  head  is  struck  with  a  radius  of 
one  and  one-half  times  the  diameter  of  the 
projectile. 

Parrott  Projectile. — Capt.  Parrott's  pro- 
jectile, as  now  made,  is  composed  of  a  cast- 
iron  body  with  a  brass  ring  cast  into  a  rab- 
bet formed  around  its  Imse.  The  flame 
presses  against  the  bottom  of  the  ring  and 
underneath  it  so  as  to  expand  it  into  the 
grooves  of  the  gun.  To  prevent  the  ring 
from  turning  in  the  rabbet,  the  latter  is 
recessed  at  several  points  of  its  circumfer- 
ence. Parrott's  incendiary  shell  has  two 
compartments  formed  by  a  partition  at  right 
angles  to  its  length.  The  lower  and  larger 
space  is  fllled  with  a  burning  composition, 
tne  upper  one  is  filled  with  a  bursting 
charge  of  powder,  which  is  fired  by  a  time- 
or  concussion-fuze.  The  burning  compo- 
sition is  introduced  through  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  shell,  which  is  stopped  up 
with  a  screw-plug. 

Saufyer  ProjecHle, — The  Sawyer  projectile 
has  upon  its  sides  six  rectangular  nanges  or 
ribs  to  fit  into  corresponding  grooves  of  the 
bore.  To  soften  the  contact  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  bore,  the  entire  surface  of  the 
projectile  is  covered  with  a  coating  of  lead 
and  brass-foil.  The  soft  metal  at  the  comer 
of  the  base  is  made  thicker  than  at  the  sides 
to  admit  of  being  expanded  into  the  grooves, 
and  thereby  closing  the  windage.  In  the 
latest  pattern  of  Sawyer  projectiles,  the 
flanees  are  omitted,  and  the  projectiles  are 
made  to  take  the  grooves  by  the  expansion 
of  the  soft  metal  at  the  base,  which  is  pecu- 
liarly shaped  for  this  purpose. 

Schenkle  Projectile, — Schenkle's  projectile 
is  composed  of  a  cast-iron  body,  tne  poste- 
rior portion  of  which  is  a  cone.  The  ex- 
panding portion  is  a  papier-mache  sabot  or 
ring,  which  is  expanaea  into  the  rifling  of 
the  bore  by  being  forced  on  to  the  cone  by 
the  action  of  the  charge.  On  issuing  from 
the  bore  the  wad  is  blown  to  pieces,  leaving 
the  projectile  unencumbered  in  its  flight. 
A  great  difficulty  has  been  found  in  prac- 
tice in  always  getting  a  proper  quality  of 
material  for  the  sabot,  and  in  consequence, 
these  projectiles  have  not  been  found  to  be 
reliable. 
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Seott  JPn^eetUe.'—The  shell  devised  by 
Oommander  Scott  of  the  British  navy,  for 
firing  molten  iron,  has  three  ribs  cast  upon 
It,  which  fit  grooves  so  constructed  as  to 
centre  it  in  the  bore  of  the  gun  when  fired. 
The  interior  of  this  shell  is  lined  with  loam 
to  prevent  the  heat  of  the  charge  ftrom  pen- 
etrating through  to  the  bursting  charge.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  broken  and  its  contents 
difi^used  on  striking  the  object 

Whitworih  PnyfseUU, — ^The  croes-section 
of  the  bore  of  the  Whitworth  gun  is  a  hex- 
acron  with  the  comers  slightly  rounded. 
The  projectile  is  first  formed  so  that  its 
cross-section  is  a  circle,  and  its  sides  taper 
towards  both  ends.  The  middle  portion  is 
then  carefully  planed  off  to  fit  the  bore  of 
the  gun.  The  Whitworth  blind  shell  for 
flrinff  against  armor-plates,  is  made  of  tem- 
pered steel,  and  each  end  is  closed  with  a 
screw.  To  prevent  the  heat  of  impact  from 
acting  too  soon  on  the  bursting  charge,  it  is 
surrounded  by  one  or  more  thicknesses  of 
flannel.  A  7-inch  shell  of  this  kind  has 
been  found  to  have  sufficient  strength  and 
stiffness  to  penetrate  6  inches  of  wrought 
iron  before  bursting. 

Confederate  PrqjecHles  — ^The  rifle  projec- 
tiles used  by  the  Confederates  in  the  late 
war  belonged,  with  a  few  excq>tions,  to  the 
expanding  class.  Besides  the  above  there 
are  three  kinds  of  projectiles  much  used 
in  the  U.  S.  service,  viz. : 

Abeterdam  FrojeciUe, — ^The  best  form  is 
cast  in  a  single  piece,  and  has  an  expanding 
ring  of  brass  which  projects  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  beyond  the  base  of  the  projectile. 

Eureka  PrqjeetUe. — Consists  of  a  cast-iron 
body  in  one  piece,  with  a  brass  sabot ;  the 
sabot  is  an  annular  disk  intended  to  move 
on  the  frustum  of  a  cone  with  an  expanding 
cup  in  rear  to  take  the  grooves. 

Ordnance  /Vc{^6eft^.~Consi8ts  of  a  cast- 
iron  body,  with  a  sabot  composed  of  an 
alloy  of  lead  and  tin,  which  is  cast  on  the 
base  of  the  projectile,  and  is  held  in  position 
by  undercuu  and  dovetails,  the  action  of 
the  charge  being  to  force  the  sabot  on  the 
cast-iron  body  and  to  make  it  take  the 
grooves. 

Projectiles  of  special  construction  were 
formerly  much  used  for  particular  purposes, 
as: 

Bar^ehatf  which  consisted  of  two  hemi- 
spheres or  spheres  connected  by  a  bar  of  iron 
either  rigidly  or  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
traverse  its  length ;  these  were  useful  in 
cutting  the  masts  and  rigging  of  ships. 

CAmn-«Ao^.— This  differed  from  bar-shot 
onlv  in  the  mode  of  connection,  which  was 
a  chain  instead  of  a  bar. 

Chain^balL — To  arrest  the  motion  of  rota- 
tion of  an  oblong  projectile  thrown  under 
high  angles,  and  with  a  moderate*  velocitv, 
it  has  been  proposed  to  attach  a  light  body 
to  its  posterior  portion  by  means  of  a  cord, 
or  chain,  which  will  offer  a  resistance  to  the 
flight  of  the  projectile,  and  cause  it  to  move 
with  its  point  foremost. 
80 


NaiUball. — A  round  projectile,  having  a 
projecting  pin  to  prevent  it  from  turning  in 
the  bore  of  the  piece.  • 

Grooved  Ball. — ^An  oblong  projectile,  hav- 
ing spiral  grooves  cut  along  its  base,  by 
means  of  which  the  action  of  the  charge  pro- 
duces rotation  about  the  longer  axis  of  the 
projectile.  Sometimes  these  grooves  are  cut 
in  the  forward  part  of  the  projectile  for  the 
action  of  the  air.  Neither  of  Uiese  plans  has 
succeeded  in  practice. 

Bullets, — A  bttllet  is  a  leaden  projectile 
discharged  ftom  a  musket,  fowling-piece, 
pistol,  or  similar  weapon. 

Spherical  Bullets. — When  smooth-bore 
muskets  alone  were  used  the  bullets  were 
chiefly  spherical  in  form  and  made  bv  cast- 
ing; at  present,  however,  spherical  bullets 
are  manufactured  by  a  compressing  machine 
invented  by  Mr.  George  Napier.  They  are 
denominated  by  the  number  contained  in  a 
pound.  In  consequence  of  the  great  im- 
provements that  have  been  made  of  late  in 
small-arms,  the  spherical  bullet  is  now  very 
little  employed  for  military  purposes,  its  use 
being  chiefly  confined  to  case-shot. 

Oblong  Bullets, — Are  denominated  by  their 
diameter  and  weight.  About  1600,  when 
rifles  began  to  be  used  as  a  military  weapon, 
spherical  bullets  were  fired ;  in  the  early  part 
of  the  18th  century,  however,  it  was  found 
that  good  results  could  be  obtained  by  the 
use  of  oblong  projectiles  of  elliptical  form. 
The  gpreat  difficulty,  however,  of  loading  the 
rifle,  which  was  ordinarily  accomplish^  by 
the  dIows  of  a  mallet  on  a  stout  iron  ramrod, 
prevented  it  from  being  generally  used  in 
regular  warfare.  The  foregoing  plan  was 
afterwards  improved  by  making  the  projec- 
tile a  little  smaller  than  the  bore,  and  wrap- 
Sihg[  it  with  a  patch  of  cloth  greased  to 
immish  the  friction  in  loading.  The  im- 
provements which  have  been  made  in  the 
last  thirty  years  have  entirely  overcome  this 
difficulty,  and  rifles  are  now  almost  univer- 
sally employed,  although  until  1866  the  mass 
of  the  American  infantry  was  armed  with 
smooth-bored  muskets.  The  flrst  person  to 
overcome  the  difficulty  of  loading  rifles  was 
M.  Delavjgne,  an  officer  of  the  French  in- 
fantry. His  plan,  proposed  in  1827,  was  to 
make  the  projectile  small  enough  to  enter 
the  bore  easily  and  to  attach  it  to  a  sabot, 
which,  when  in  position,  rested  upon  the 
shoulder  of  a  cylindrical  chamber  formed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  bore  to  contain  the  pow- 
der. In  this  position  the  projectile  was 
struck  two  or  tnree  times  with  the  ramrod, 
which  expanded  the  lead  into  the  grooves  of 
the  barrel.  The  method  of  Delavigne  was 
afterwards  improved  by  Thouvenin  and 
Mini^,  both  officers  of  the  French  service. 
The  projectiles  suggested  by  them  were 
elongated  in  form  and  the  metal  of  the  pro- 
jectile was  forced  into  the  grooves  of  the 
rifling  by  means  of  a  plug  or  cup  driven 
into  tne  base  of  the  projectile,  which  was  cast 
hollow  for  that  purpose.  The  cup  used  in 
the  Mini6  bullet  was  made  of  soeet-iron. 
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Mr.  Greener  of  England  appears  to  haye 
been  the  first  person  to  utilize  tnis  expanding 
or  •dilating  action.  Various  other  bullets 
have  been  inyented,  of  ereater  or  less  use- 
Ail  ness,  as  the  Whit  worth,  Pritchett  or  En- 
field, and  those  used  in  the  French,  Austrian, 
and  Swiss  senrices.  In  the  British  seryice, 
the  Enfield  bullet  is  employed ;  this  has  a 
perfectly  smooth  exterior,  and  a  conical  box- 
wood plug  inserted  intoa  cayity  at  the  base ; 
they  are  made  by  machinery  which  draws  in 
a  coil  of  leaden  rod,  unwinds  it,  cuts  it  to 
the  required  length,  stamps  out  the  bullets 
with  steel  dies,  drops  them  into  boxes,  and 
conyeys  them  away. 

United  States  BuUets.^The  bullets  used  in 
the  U.  S.  seryice  are  of  two  kinds,  one  for 
the  rifle  and  carbine  ball-cartridge  weighing 
406  grains,  the  other  for  the  reyolyer  car- 
tridge weighing  280  grains.  The  metal  used 
18  an  alloy  of  16  parts  of  lead  and  1  part  of 
tin.  The  bullet  in  shape  is  a  cyUnder  sur- 
mounted b^  a  conical  frustum  tOTminating 
in  a  sphencal  segment.  It  has  three  rec- 
tangular cannelures  which  contain  the  lubri- 
cant. This  latter  is  protected  by  the  case 
which  coyers  more  than  half  the  length  of 
the  bullet.  A  dished  cayity  is  made  in  the 
base  of  the  bullet  to  bring  it  to  the  proper 
weight. 

Projectiles,  Theory  of.  Is  the  inyestiga- 
tion  of  the  path,  or  trmectory  as  it  is  called, 
of  a  body  which  is  projected  into  space.  A 
body  thus  projectea  is  acted  upon  by  two 
forces,  the  force  of  projeetion^  which,  if  act- 
ing alone,  would  carry  the  body  onwards 
foreyer  in  the  same  direction  and  at  the  same 
rate ;  and  the  force  of  gravity^  which  tends 
to  draw  the  l)ody  downwards  towards  the 
earth.  The  force  of  projection  acts  only  at 
the  commencement  of  the  body's  motion  ,* 
the  force  of  grayity,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
tinues to  act  effectiyely  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  body's  motion,  drawin^^  it  far- 
ther and  farther  from  its  original  direction, 
and  causing  it  to  describe  a  curyed  path, 
which,  if  the  body  moyed  in  a  yacuum, 
would  be  accurately  a  parabola. 

Trajectory  in  Vacuo. — This  general  theory 
is  not  the  object  of  the  present  discussion, 
but  simply  the  theory  of  projectiles  as  far  as 
it  relates  to  fire-arms.  The  path  that  the 
centre  of  grayity  of  a  projectile  would  de- 
scribe in  vacuo  would  be  a  parabola,  and  the 
greatest  range  giyen  by  an  angle  of  fire  of 
46^.  Under  the  same  angles  of  fire  the  ran^e 
would  be  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the 
yelocities,  the  yelocity  least  at  the  summit 
of  the  trajectory,  and  the  yelocities  at  the 
two  points  in  which  the  trajectory  cuts  the 
horizontal  plane  equal.  The  time  of  flight 
would  be  giyen  for  an  angle  of  46^  by  the 
formula : 

In  which  T  represents  the  time  of  flight, 
and  X  the  range  expressed  in  feet  These 
results  are  found  to  answer  in  practice  for 
projectiles  which  experience  slight  resist- 


ance fW>m  the  air,  or  for  heayy  projectiles 
rooyin^  with  low  yelocities,  as  is  usually  the 
case  with  those  of  mortars  and  howitzers, 
for  which,  within  certain  limits,  the  aboye 
results  are  sufficiently  accurate  in  practice. 

Trofectory  in  Air. — A  body  moym^  in  air 
expenences  a  resistance  which  diminishes 
the  yelocity  with  which  it  is  animated. 
Thus  it  has  been  shown  that  certain  cannon- 
balls  do  not  ranee  one-eighth  as  far  in  the 
air,  as  they  would  if  they  did  not  meet  with 
this  resistance  to  their  motion,  and  small- 
arm  projectiles  which  haye  but  little  masa 
are  still  more  affected  by  it.  This  resistance 
is  expressed  by  the  formula : 

in  which  P  represents  the  resistance  in  the 
terms  of  the  unit  of  weight,  v  the  yelocity, 
and  pB?^  the  area  of  a  cross-section  of  the 
projectile,  A  the  resistance  in  pounds  on  a 
square  foot  of  the  cross-section  of  a  projeo- 
tile  moying  with  a  velocity  of  one  foot,  r  is 
a  linear  quantity  depending  on  the  yelocity 
of  the  projectile.  For  all  seryice  spherical 
projectiles  A  is  .000614,  and  for  all  seryice 
yelocities  r  is  1.427  feet ;  the  yalu«  of  A  for 
the  rifle-musket  bullet  is  .000S68 ;  hence, 
the  resistance  of  the  air  is  about  one-third 
less  on  the  ogiyal  than  on  the  spherical 
form  of  projectile.  A  beine  a  function  of 
the  density  of  air,  its  yalue  depends  on  the 
temperature,  pressure,  and  hygrometrio  con- 
dition. It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
final  yelocity  of  a  projectile  falling  in  the 
air  is  directly  proportional  to  the  product  of 
its  diameter  and  aensity,  and  inyersely  pro- 
portional to  the  density  of  the  air ;  the  re- 
tarding effect  of  the  air  is  less  on  the  larger 
and  denser  projectiles,  and  for  the  same  cali- 
ber an  oblong  projectile  will  be  less  retarded 
by  the  air  than  one  of  spherical  form  and 
consequently  with  an  equal,  perhaps  less, 
initial  yelocity,  its  ranee  will  be  greater. 
It  has  also  been  shown  that  great  advantage 
in  point  of  range  is  obtained  by  usine  large 
projectiles  inst^  of  small  ones,  solid  pro- 
jectiles -instead  of  hollow  ones,  leaden  pro- 
jectiles instead  of  iron  ones,  and  oblong 
projectiles  instead  of  round  ones.  The  oei- 
yal  form,  or  the  form  of  the  present  rifle- 
musket  bullet,  experiences  less  resistance  in 
passing  through  the  air  than  any  other 
known.  In  consequence  of  the  variable 
nature  of  the  resistance  of  the  air,  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  flnd  an  accurate 
expression  for  the  trajectory.  Oapt.  Didion, 
of  Metz,  has,  however,  found  an  approxi- 
mate solution ;  he  states  that  all  cases  of  the 
movement  of  a  projectile  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes :  1st.  When  the  anele  of 
projection  is  slight  or  does  not  exceed  8^,  as 
in  the  ordinary  Are  of  guns,  howitsers,  and 
small-arms, — tot  slieht  variations  of  the 
angle  of  projection  above  or  below  the  hori- 
zontal, the  form  of  the  trajectory  may  be 
considered  constant,  and  when  the  olject  is 
but  slightly  raised  above  or  depressed  below 
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tho  horizontal  plane,  it  may  be  considered 
as  in  this  plane.  2d.  When  angles  of  pro- 
jection do  not  exceed  10®  or  16°,  as  in  the 
ricochet  fire  of  guns,  howitzers,  and  mor- 
tars. 8d.  When  the  anele  of  projection  ex- 
coeds  16°,  as  is  the  case  m  mortar  fire.  For 
each  of  these  cases  he  has  deduced  formuls, 
by  means  of  which  the  range,  time  of  flight, 
etc,  can  be  determined.  As  a  projectile 
rises  in  the  ascending  branch  of  its  trajec- 
tory, its  velocity  is  diminished  by  the  re- 
tarding effect  of  the  air,  and  the  force  of 
gravity,  in  consequence  of  the  resistance  of 
the  air  alone,  the  velocity  continues  to  di- 
minish to  a  point  a  little  beyond  the  sum- 
mit of  the  trajectory,  where  it  is  a  minimum, 
and  from  this  point  it  increases,  as  it  de- 
scends, under  the  influence  of  the  force  of 
gravity,  until  it  becomes  uniform,  which 
event  depends  on  the  diameter  and  weight 
of  the  proiectile,  and  the  density  of  the  air. 

The  inclination  of  the  trajectory  decreases 
from  the  origin  to  the  summit,  where  it  is 
nothing,  it  increases  in  the  descending  branch 
from  the  summit  to  its  termination,  and  if 
the  ground  did  not  interpose  an  obstacle,  it 
would  become  vertical  at  an  infinite  dis- 
tance. An  element  of  the  trajectory  in  the 
descending  branch  has  a  greater  inclination 
than  the  corresponding  element  of  the  as- 
cending branch.  Strictly  speaking,  there- 
fore, the  trajectory  of  a  projectile  in  air  is 
not  a  parabola,  but  is  an  exponential  curve 
with  two  asymptotes,  the  nrst  the  axis  of 
the  piece,  which  is  tangent  to  the  trajectory 
when  the  initial  velocity  is  infinite,  the  sec- 
ond a  vertical  line  toward  which  the  tra- 
jectory approaches,  as  the  horizontal  com- 
ponent of  the  velocity  diminishes  and  the 
effect  of  the  force  of  gravitjr  increases. 
The  curvature  of  the  trajectory  increases  in 
the  ascending  branch  to  a  point  a  little  be- 
yond the  summit.  The  point  of  greatest 
curvature  is  situated  nearer  the  summit  than 
the  point  of  minimum  velocity.  In  the  fire 
of  mortar-shells,  under  great  angles  of  pro- 
jection, the  trajectory  may  be  considerea  as 
an  arc,  in  which  the  angle  of  fall  is  slightly 
greater  than  tho  angle  of  projectvon.  In 
the  formulsa  deduced  by  Didion,  in  conse- 
quence of  considering  the  inclination  of  the 
trajectory  as  constant,  the  resistance  of  the 
air  is  slightly  underestimated  in  the  more 
inclined  portions  of  the  trajectory  or  at  the 
beginning  and  end,  and  slightly  overesti- 
mated in  the  less  inclined  portions  or  about 
the  summit.  It  follows  that  the  calculated 
trajectory  will  at  first  rise  above  the  true 
one,  then  pass  below  it  and  again  pass  above 
it;  the  calculated  ranges  are  therefore 
slightly  in  excess  of  the  true  ones. 

Trajectory  of  Oblong  Projectiles. — Prom 
the  law  of  inertia,  a  rifle  projectile  moves 
through  the  air  with  its  axis  of  rotation 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  bore.  Hence  it 
follows  that  an  oblong  projectile,  fired  under 
alow  angle  of  projection,  presents  a  greater 
surface  toward  the  earth,  and  less  parallel 
to  it,  than  a  round  projectile  of  the  same 


weight,  consequently  the  vertical  component 
of  the  resistance  of  the  air  is  greater,  and 
the  horizontal  component  less,  in  the  first 
case  than  in  the  second.  The  effect  of  this 
will  be  to  give  an  oblong  projectile  a  fiatter. 
trajectory  and  longer  range  than  a  round 
one. 

Deviation  of  Prc^eeiiUs, — The  path  de- 
scribed by  the  dlantre  of  inertia  of  a  proiectilej 
moving  under  the  influences  of  gravity  and 
the  tangential  resistance  of  the  air,  is  called 
the  norrnal  trajectory.  In  practice,  various 
causes  are  constantly  at  work  to  deflect  a 
projectile  from  its  normal  path.  All  devia^ 
tins  causes  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
— those  which  act  while  the  projectile  is 
in  the  bore  of  the  piece,  and  those  which 
act  after  the  projectile  has  left  it.  The  flrst 
class  includes  all  the  causes  which  affeci 
the  initial  velocity,  and  give  rotation  to  the 
projectile ;  the  second  includes  the  action  of 
the  air. 

CoAises  which  affect  Initial  Velocity. — The 
principal  causey  which  affect  initial  velocity 
are  variations  in  the  weights  of  the  powder 
and  projectile,  the  manner  of  loading,  the 
temperature  of  the  piece,  and  the  balloting 
of  the  projectile  along  the  bore.  Rotation. 
The  principal  cause  of  the  deviation  of.  a 
projectile  is  its  rotation  combined  with  the 
resistance  of  the  air.  By  balloting.  If  the 
projectile  be. spherical  and  homogeneous, 
rotation  is  produced  by  the  bounding  or 
balloting  of  the  ball  in  the  bore,  arising 
from  the  windage.  In  this  case  the  axis  of 
rotation  is  horizontal,  and  passes  through 
the  centre  of  the  ball ;  the  direction  of  rota- 
tion depends  on  the  side  of  the  projectile 
which  strikes  the  surface  of  the  bore  last 
The  velocity  of  rotation  from  this  cause  de- 

Sends  on  the  windage,  or  depth  of  the  in- 
entations  in  the  bore,  the  charge  being  thcf 
same.  By  eccentricity.  If,  from  the  struc- 
ture of  the  ball,  or  from  some  defect  of  manu- 
facture, the  centre  of  gravity  does  not  coin- 
cide with  the  centre  of  figure,  rotation  gen- 
erally takes  place  around  the  centre  of 
gravity.  This  arises  from  the  fiict  that  the 
resultant  of  the  charge  acts  at  the  centre  of 
figure,  while  inertia,  or  resistance  to  motion, 
acts  at  the  centre  of  gravity.  For  the  same 
charge  the  velocity  of  rotation  passes 
through  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  is  per- 
pendicular to  a  plane  containing  the  result- 
ant of  the  charge  and  tho  centres  of  figure 
and  gravity.  For  the  same  charge,  the 
velocity  of  rotation  is  proportional  to  the 
lever  arm,  or  the  perpendicular,  let  fall 
from  the  centre  of  gravity  to  the  resultant 
of  the  charge.  Knowing  the  position  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  ball  in  the  bore,  it 
is  easy  to  foretell  the  direction  and  velocity 
of  rotation.  In  general  terms  the  front  sur- 
face of  the  projectile  moves  toward  the  side 
of  the  bore  on  which  the  centre  of  gravity 
is  situated,  and  the  velocity  of  rotation  is 
greatest  when  the  line  joining  the  centres  of 
gravity  and  figure  is  perpendicular  to  the' 
axis  of  the  bore. 
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Th9  Effect  of  i2ote<ion.— The  effect  of  ro- 
tation in  producing  deviation  may  be  dis- 
cussed under  three  heads:  Ist.  When  the 
projectile  is  spherical  and  concentric;  2d. 
When  it  is  spherical  and  eccentric;  and, 
^.  When  it  is  oblong.  If  a  projectile  be 
spherical  and  concentric,  rotation  takes  place 
from  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  bore 
around  a  horizontal  axis,  and  the  effect  will 
be  to  shorten  or  lengthen  the  range,  as  the 
motion  of  the  front  surface  is  downward  or 
upward.  If  the  projectile  be  eccentric,  the 
motion  of  the  front  surface  is  generally  to- 
ward the  side  on  which  the  centre  of  eravity 
is  sUuated,  and  the  deviation  takes  place  in 
this  direction.  The  extent  of  the  deviation 
for  the  same  charge  depends  on  the  position 
of  the  centre  of  gravity ;  the  horizontal  de- 
viation being  the  greatest  when  the  centres 
of  gravity  and  figure  are  in  a  horizontal 
plane,  and  the  line  which  loins  them  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  piece ;  the 
vertical  deviation  will  be  the  greatest  when 
these  centres  are  in  a  vertical  plane,  and  the 
line  which  joins  them  is  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  of  the  piece.  If  the  axis  of  rotation 
coincide  with  tne  tangent  to  the  trajectory 
throughout  the  flight,  all  points  of  the  sur- 
face have  the  same  velocity  in  the  direction 
of  the  motion  of  translation,  and  there  will 
be  no  deviation.  This  explains  why  it  is 
that  a  rifle  projectile  moves  through  the  air 
more  accurately  than  a  projectile  from  a 
smooth-bored  gun.  In  accurate  firing,  there- 
fore, it  is  important  to  know  the  true  posi- 
tion of  the  centre  of  gravity.  In  ricochet 
firing  over  smooth  water,  the  number  of 
grazes  may  be  increased  or  diminished  by 
placing,  in  loading,  the  centre  of  gravity 
above  or  below  the  centre  of  figure. 

Deviation  of  Oblong  Prcjeetilee. — The  cause 
of  the  deviation  of  an  oblong  rifle  projectile 
is  quite  different  fVom  one  of  spherical  form. 
An  oblong  projectile  moving  in  the  air  is 
acted  upon  by  two  rotary  forces,  viz. :  one 
which  gives  it  its  normal  rotary  motion 
around  its  axis  of  progression,  and  another 
the  resistance  of  the  air,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deflection  of  the  axis  of  pro- 
fression  from  the  tangent  to  the  trajectory 
y  the  action  of  gravity,  does  not  pass 
through  the  centre  of  inertia,  but  above  or 
below  it ;  depending  on  the  shape  of  the  pro- 
jectile. From  a  law  of  mechanics,  a  body 
thus  circumstanced  will  not  yield  fully  to 
either  of  the  forces  that  thus  act  upon  it,  but 
its  apex  will  move  off  with  a  slow  uniform 
motion  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  vertical 
plane,  depending  on  the  relative  direction  of 
the  two  rotary  forces.  If  the  action  of  these 
forces  .be  continued  sufficiently  long,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  axis  of  the  projectile  before 
referred  to  describes  a  cone  around  a  line 
passing  through  the  centre  of  inertia  and 
^rallel  to  the  direction  of  the  resistance  of 
the  air.  Owing  to  the  short  duration  of  the 
flight  of  an  oi^inary  projectile,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  consider  the  fi^st  part  of  this 
oonical  motion.    If  the  projectile  rotates  in 


the  direction  of  the  hands  of  a  watch  to  the 
eye  of  the  marksman,  and  the  resultant  of  the 
resistance  of  the  air  pass  above  the  centre  of 
inertia,  as  it  does  in  the  service  bullet  with 
a  conoidal  point,  then  the  point  of  the  pro- 
jectile will  move  to  the  right,  which  bnn^ 
the  left  side  of  the  projectile  obliquely  in 
contact  with  the  current  of  the  air.  The 
effect  of  this  position  with  reference  to  the 
air  will  be  to  generate  a  component  force 
that  will  urge  the  projectile  to  the  ri^ht  of 
the  plane  of  fire.  This  peculiar  deviation 
was  called  by  the  French  officers  that  first 
observed  it,  ^^ derivation,"  or  ^^  drift," 

Summary  of  Deviating  Cat*$es. — The  fol- 
lowing summary  may  be  considered  as  em- 
braciog  nearly  all  the  causes  of  devmtion 
of  cannon  and  small-arm  projectiles:  1st. 
From  the  construction  of  the  piece.  These 
causes  are,  wrong  position  of  the  sight ;  bore 
not  of  the  true  size ;  windage,  etc.  2d.  From 
the  charge  of  powder.  Improper  weight; 
form  of  gram  and  variable  quality  of  the 
powder,  etc.  8d.  Fi'om  the  projectile.  Not 
of  the  exact  size,  shape,  or  weight;  disfigur- 
ation in  loading,  or  on  leaving  the  bore; 
eccentricity.  4tn.  From  the  atmosphere^  etc. 
The  effect  of  wind ;  variations  in  the  tem- 
perature, moisture,  and  density  of  th^air ; 
position  of  the  sun  as  regards  the  effect  on 
the  aim ;  difference  of  level  between  the  ob- 
ject and  the  piece ;  and  rotation  of  the  earth, 
it  is  found  tnat  a  projectile  will  deviate  to 
the  right  of  the  object  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere whatever  may  be  the  direction  of  the 
line  of  fire,  and  at  a  distance  from  it,  de- 
pending on  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and  on 
the  time  of  flight  and  the  range  of  the  pro- 
jectile. 

Projectiles,  Effects  of.  The  effects  of 
projectiles,  and  particularly  that  of  penetra- 
tion, depend  on  the  nature  of  the  projectile, 
its  initial  velocity,  and  the  distance  of  the 
object.  The  effects  of  the  various  kinds  of 
projectiles  upon  iron  and  steel  plates  are  not 
yet  thoroughly  understood,  ana  experiments 
are  still  being  made,  particularly  in  Eng- 
land, to  determine  the  oest  combinations  of 
wrought  and  cast  iron,  and  steel,  to  resist 
the  peneiration  of  the  enormous  projectiles 
of  the  present  day.  Their  effects  upon  wood, 
earth,  etc.,  are,  however,  better  understood. 

Ep'ect  on  Wood.— The  effect  of  a  projectile 
flred  against  wood  varies  with  the  nature  of 
the  w(^  and  the  direction  of  the  penetra- 
tion. If  the  projectile  strikes  perpendicular 
to  the  flbres,  and  the  flbres  oe  tough  and 
elastic,  as  in  the  case  of  oak,  a  portion  of 
them  are  crushed,  and  others  are  bent  under 
the  pressure  of  the  projectile,  but  regain 
their  form  as  soon  as  it  has  passed  by  tliem. 
In  oonseouence  of  the  softness  of  white  pine, 
nearly  all  the  flbres  struck  are  broken,  and 
the  orifice  is  nearly  the  size  of  the  projectile ; 
for  the  same  reason  the  effects  of  the  pro- 
jectile do  not  extend  much  beyond  the  ori- 
fice ;  pine  is  therefore  to  be  preferred  to  oak 
for  structures  that  are  not  intended  to  resist 
cannon  projectiles,  as  block-bouses,  etc. 
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Effect  on  Earth. — Earth  posscsseB  adyan- 
tages  over  all  other  materials  as  a  covering 
against  projectiles;  it  is  cheap  and  easily 
obtained,  it  offers  considerable  resistance  to 
penetration,  and  to  a  certain  extent  regains 
Its  position  after  displacement.  It  is  found 
\(s  experience  that  a  projectile  has  very  little 
effect  on  an  earthen  parapet  unless  it  passes 
completely  through  it.  Wherever  masonry 
ib  liable  to  be  breached,  it  should  be  masked 
by  earthworks  with  natural  slopes.  Gen. 
Gillmore  states  that  the  powers  of  resistance 
of  pure,  compact,  quartz  sand  to  the  pene- 
tration of  projectiles  very  much  exceed  that 
of  ordinary  earth,  or  mixture  of  several 
earths.  The  size  of  the  openings  formed  by 
the  passage  of  a  projectile  into  the  earth  is 
about  one-third  larger  than  the  projectile,  in- 
creasing, however,  towards  the  outer  orifice. 
Rifle  projectiles  especially  are  easily  deflected 
f^om  their  course  in  earth,  hence  their  pene- 
tration is  variable.  Unless  a  shell  be  very 
large  in  proportion  to  the  mass  of  earth 
penetratea,  its  explosion  will  produce  but 
little  displacement,— H^enerally,  a  small  open- 
ing is  formed  around  an  exploded  shell  by 
the  action  of  the  gas  in  pressing  back  the 
earth.  Time-ftizes,  being  liable  to  be  extin- 
guished by  the  pressure  of  the  earth,  are  in- 
ferior to  percussion-fuzes,  which  produce 
explosion  when  the  projectile  has  made  about 
three-fourths  of  its  proper  penetration.  The 
penetration  in  earth  of  oblong,  compared  to 
round  projectiles,  when  fired  with  service 
charges,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  400  yards, 
is  at  least  ont-Jowrth  greater.  This  differ- 
ence, however,  is  less  at  short  and  greater 
at  long  distances.  The  penetrations  of  simi- 
lar projectiles  into  a  given  substance,  are 
proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  velocities 
of  impact  and  to  the  diameters  and  densities 
of  the  projectiles. 

Fenttraiion  tn  Wattr. — The  penetration 
of  a  rifle  projectile  in  water  depends  much 
on  the  direction  of  its  axis  witn  respect  to 

Senetration ;  for  instance,  penetration  rapidly 
iminishes  at  long  distances,  as  the  axis  of 
the  projectile  strikes  the  sur&ce  of  the  water 
under  a  diminished  angle. 

Effect  im  Masonry, — The  effect  of  a  pro- 
jectile against  masonry  is  to  form  a  trun- 
cated conical  hole,  terminated  by  another  of 
a  cylindrical  form.  The  material  in  front 
of  and  around  the  projectile  is  broken  and 
shattered,  and  the  end  of  the  cylindrical 
hole  even  reduced  to  powder.  The  exterior 
opening  varies  from  four  to  five  times  the 
diameter  of  the  projectile,  and  the  depth 
varies  with  the  size  and  density  of  the  pro- 
jectile, and  its  velocity.  When  a  projectile 
strikes  against  a  surface  of  oak,  as  the  side 
of  a  ship,  it  will  not  stick  if  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence be  less  than  15^,  and  if  it  do  not 
penetrate  to  a  depth  nearly  equal  to  its  di- 
ameter. Solid  cast-iron  shot  break  asainst 
rranite,  but  not  against  freestone  or  brick. 
Shells  are  broken  into  small  fragments 
against  e%ch  of  these  materials. 
Breaching. — Formerly   stone   projectiles 


were  much  used  for  breaching,  but  from  the 
want  of  sufilcient  hardness  in  these  projeo- 
tiles,  the  besiegers  were  forced  to  commence 
battering  at  the  top  of  the  wall  where  the 
least  resistance  was  offered,  and  gradually 
to  lower  the  shot  until  the  breach  reached 
the  wrecks  already  formed  at  the  base  of  the 
wall.  Iron  projectiles  supersieded  stone,  and 
then  more  rapid  modes  of  effecting  a  prac- 
ticable breach  were  suggested.  The  easiest 
manner  of  making  the  cut  is  to  direct  the 
shots  upon  the  same  line,  and  form  a  series 
of  holes  a  little  greater  than  a  diameter 
apart,  and  then  to  fire  a  second  series  of 
shots,  directed  at  the  intervals  between  the 
first,  and  so  on,  until  an  opening  is  made 
completely  through  the  wall.  If  the  portion 
of  the  wall  between  the  vertical  cuts  should 
not  be  overthrown  by  the  pressure  of  the 
earth  behind,  it  must  be  detached  by  a  few 
volleys  of  solid  shot,  fired  at  its  centre. 

Breaehittg  with  Rifie-cannon. — ^The  fore- 
going has  reference  particularly  to  breach- 
ing masonry  with  ^mooth-bored  guns.  The 
same  principle  is  applicable  to  rifled  guns, 
the  only  difference  being  that,  from  their 
superior  penetration  and  accuracy,  the  latter 
are  effective  at  much  longer  distances.  The 
most  destructive  projectile  against  masonry 
is  the  elongated  percussion  shell. 

Effect  ^  BulUts.  —  From  experiments 
made  in  Denmark,  the  following  relations 
were  found  between  the  penetration  of  a  bal- 
let in  pine  and  its  effects  on  the  body  of  a 
living  horse,  viz. :  1st.  When  the  force  of 
the  bullet  is  sufilcient  to  penetrate  0.81  inch 
into  pine,  it  is  only  sufficient  to  produce  a 
slight  contusion  of  the  skin.  2d.  When  the 
force  of  penetration  is  equal  to  0.68  inch,  the 
wound  b^ins  to  be  dangerous,  but  does  not 
disable.  Id.  When  the  force  of  penetration 
is  equal  to  1.2  inch,  the  wound  is  very  dan- 
gerous. A  plate  of  wrought  iron  three-six- 
teenths of  an  inch  thick,  is  sufficient  to  resist 
a  rifle-musket  bullet  at  distances  varying 
from  20  to  200  yards.  Iron  of  thickness, 
however,  will  not  resist  bullets  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  That  a  rope  mantlet  may  eive  fiill 
protection  against  rifle-musket  bullets,  it 
should  be  composed  of  five  layers  (three 
vertical  and  two  horizontal)  of  4|-inch  rope. 

Projection.  In  mathematics,  the  action 
of  giving  a  projectile  its  motion.  It  is  also 
used  to  signify  a  scheme,  plan,  or  delinea- 
tion. 

Proking-spit.    A  large  Spanish  rapier. 

Prolongation.  An  extension  of  leave  of 
absence,  or  a  continuation  of  service. 

Prolongation  of  the  Line.  Is  effected  by 
parallel  movements  at  the  right  or  left  of  any 
given  number  of  men  on  a  nront  division. 

Prolonge.    See  Implbmknts. 

Prolonge-hooks.    See  Ordnancb,  Oab- 

RIAOB8  FOB,  NoiCKKOLATUBB  OF  AbTILLBBT 

Oarbiaoe. 

Promotion. «  This  word  signifies,  in  mili- 
tary matters,  the  elevation  of  an  individual 
to  some  appointment  of  greater  rank  and 
trust  to  the  one  he  holds. 
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.  Promulgation.  The  act  of  promulgating ; 
publication ;  open  declaration ;  as,  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  sentence  of  a  court-mar- 
tial. 

Proof.  A  term  applied  to  the  testing  of 
powder,  and  also  of  ordnance,  which  are  al- 
ways fired  with  a  regulated  charge  of  pow- 
der and  shot,  to  test  their  strength  and 
SQundness. 

Proof.    Conclusive  evidence. 
>    Proof.     Capable   of    withstanding;    as, 
bomb-proof,  soot-proof. 

Propel.  To  drive  forward ;  to  urge  or 
press  onward  by  force ;  to  move  or  cause  to 
move;  balls  are  propelled  by  the  force  of 
gunpowder. 

Proper.  A  term  which  serves  to  mark 
out  a  thing  more  especially  and  formally. 
Thus,  the  proper  form  of  a  battalion  is  the 
usual  continuity  of  line  given  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  battalion,  and  which  remains  unal- 
tered by  the  wheelings  of  its  divisions ;  or  if 
altered,  is  restored  by  the  same  operation. 
Proper  rights  is  the  right  of  a  battalion, 
company,  or  subdivision,' when  it  is  drawn 
up  according  to  its  natural  formation. 
Proper  pivot  flank,  in  column,  is  that  which, 
when  wheeled  up  to,  preserves  the  division 
of  the  line  in  the  natural  order,  and  to  their 
proper  front.  The  other  may  be  called  the 
reverse  flank. 

;  Proper.  In  heraldry,  a  charge  borne  of 
its  natural  color,  is  said  to  be  proper.  An 
object  whose  color  varies  at  different  times 
and  in  difi^erent  examples,  as  a  rose  which 
may  be  white  or  red  cannot  be  borne  proper. 

Prosecute.  To  carry  on;  to  continue; 
as,  to  prosecute  the  war.  Also,  to  accuse  of 
some  crime  or  breach  of  law,  or  to  pursue 
for  punishment  before  a  legal  tribunal ;  to 
proceed  against  judicially. 

Prosecutor.  In  courts-martial  the  judge- 
advocate  is  usually  the  prosecutor;  but  if 
lin  officer  prefers  a  charge,  he  sometimes  ap- 
pears to  sustain  the  prosecution.  No  person 
can  appear  as  prosecutor  not  subject  to  the 
articles  of  war,  except  the  judge-advocate. — 
Hough, 

Proveditor.  One  employed  to  procure 
supplies  for  an  army ;  a  purveyor. 

Proving-ground.  Ground  used  for  test- 
ing powder  or  ordnance. 

Provision.  Properly  to  victual;  to  fUr- 
nish  with  provisions. 

Provost.  The  temporary  prison  in  which 
the  military  police  confine  prisoners  till  they 
are  disposed  of. 

Provost  Cells.  Also  called  regimental 
or  garrison  cells,  in  the  British  service  are 
those  certified  cells  under  a  provost  or  actine 
provost-sergeant,    in    whicn    court-martial 

Srisoners  may  be  imprisoned  up  to  forty-two 
ays. 

Provost-Marshal.  In  the  army,  is  an 
officer  appointed  to  superintend  the  preser- 
vation of  order,  and  to  be,  s»  it  were,  the 
head  of  the  police  of  any  particular  camp, 
tpwn,  or  district.  He  has  cognizance  of  all 
camp-followers,  as  well  as  members  of  the 


arm  jr.  His  power  is  summary,  and  he  can 
punish  an  offender,  taken  flagrante  delicto, 
on  the  spot,  according  to  the  artiples  of  war. 

Provost-Sergeant.  Is  a  sergeant  who  is 
charged  with  the  military  police  of  a  corps. 
He  is  generally  given  one  or  two  non-com- 
missioned officers  as  assistants.  In  the  Brit- 
ish service  he  also  is  charged  with  the  cus- 
tody of  all  prisoners  in  the  cells. 

Prowess.  Valor;  bravery  in  the  field-; 
military  gallantry. 

Prowlers.  Are  persons  who  steal  within 
the  lines  of  a  hostile  army  for  the  purpose 
of  robbing,  killing ;  or  destroying  Drid|^08, 
roads,  mails,  or  other  means  of  communica- 
tion. Such  persons  are  not  entitled  to  the 
privileges  usually  accorded  to  prisoners  of 
war. 

Prussia.  A  kingdom  of  the  new  German 
empire.  The  people  of  Prussia  first  appear 
in  history  in  the  10th  century,  under  the 
name  of  Borussi;  from  these  the  country 
derives  its  name.  Some  historians,  however, 
derive  the  name  from  Po,  signifying  near, 
and  Russia,  The  Prussians  were  subjected 
by  Boleslaus  of  Poland  in  1018 ;  they  made 
a  successful  stand  against  Boleslaus  lY.  of 
Poland  in  1161,  and  for  a  time  maintained 
a  rude  and  savage  kind  of  independence 
The  Teutonic  Knights  were  engaged  in  war 
for  half  a  century  with  the  people, — win- 
ning lands  and  souls  by  hard  fighting, — 
until  at  length,  in  128S,  thev  found  them- 
selves undisputed  masters  of  the  country, 
having  almost  exterminated  the  pagan  pop- 
ulation. During  this  period  tne  knights 
founded  many  cities  and  repeopled  the  coun- 
try with  German  colonists.  In  1454  the 
municipal  and  noble  classes,  with  the  co- 
operation of  Poland,  rose  in  open  rebellion 
against  the  knights,  who  were  forced  to  cede 
West  Prussia  and  Ermland  to  Poland. 
Albert  (or  Albrecht)  of  Brandenburg  was 
acknowledged  duke  of  East  Prussia  in  1525; 
his  son-in-law,  John  Sigismund,  created 
elector  of  Brandenburg  ana  duke  of  Prussia 
in  1608.  The  reign  of  John  Sigismund*8 
successor,  Georg- Wilhelm  (1619-1640),  was 
distracted  by  Uie  miseries  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  and  the  country  was  alternately 
the  prey  of  Swedish  and  imperial  armies. 
The  electorate  was  raised  by  the  genius  of 
Frederick  William,  the  great  elector,  to 
the  rank  of  a  great  European  power.  His 
successor,  Frederick  III.  (1688-1713),  was 
proclaimed  king  of  Prussia  by  the  title 
of  Frederick  I.  in  1701.  t>uring  the  reign 
of  Frederick  William  IV.,  Prussia  co- 
operated powerfully  in  putting  down  the 
insurrections  in  Poland  and  Baaen.  In  the 
war  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  duchies,  the 
Prussians  acted  in  concert  with  the  disaf- 
fected against  their  sovereign,  the  king  of 
DenmarK,  occupying  the  ducal  provinces  in 
the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  diet.  A  treaty 
of  peace  was  concluded  between  Prussia  and 
Denmark,  on  July  2,  1850.  In  1863  the 
allied  Prussian  and  Austrian  armi^  entered 
the  duchies  of  Schleswig-Uolstein  and  de- 
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fdated  the  Danes ;  the  duchies  were  separated 
from  Denmark.  Warm  disputes  with  Aus- 
tria respecting  Schleswig-Holstein  arose  in 
the  beginning  of  1866.  The  vote  of  the 
majority  of  the  diet  of  the  Germanic  Con- 
f^eration  supported  Austria;  Prussia  an- 
nounced her  withdrawal  fi-om  the  confeder- 
ation, and  its  dissolution ;  the  diet  declared 
itself  indissoluble,  and  continued  its  func- 
tions, June  14,  1866.  War  was  declared  by 
Prussia,  June  18,  1866,  which  ended  in  the 
total  defeat  of  Austria  and  her  allies.  A 
treaty  of  peace  between  Austria  and  Prussia 
was  signed  at  Prague  on  August  28,  1866. 
By  its  articles  Austria  consented  to  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Germanic  Confederation, 
and  to  Prussia's  annexing  Hanover,  Hesse- 
Cassel,  Nassau,  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
and  gave  up  Holstein  and  her  political  in- 
fluence in  Worth  Germany.  For  further 
history,  see  Frakco-Pbussiait  War. 

Pruth.  A  river  of  Europe,  which  rises 
in  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  It  forms  a 
portion  of  the  boundary-line  between  Rus- 
sia and  Turkey,  and  by  crossing  it,  in  1858, 
the  Russians  gave  rise  to  the  war  with  Tur- 
key and  the  subsequent  Crimean  war. 

PaHoi.  Among  the  Greeks,  were  light- 
armed  men  who  fought  with  arrows  and 
darts,  or  stones  and  slings,  but  were  unfit  for 
close  fight.  They  were  in  honor  and  dig- 
nity inferior  to  the  heavy-armed  soldiers. 

Publish.  To  make  known.  In  a  garri- 
son orders  are  published  by  beine  read  at 
{>arade.  Orders  are  also  published  oy  circu- 
ating  written  copies. 

Puebla,  or  La  Puebla  de  Iob  Angeles. 
Capital  of  the  department  of  Puebla,  in 
Mexico,  80  miles  southeast  A:om  the  city  of 
Mexico.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  on 
May  17, 1868,  after  a  siege  of  several  weeks' 
duration,  the  Mexican  general  Ortega,  with 
18,000  men,  surrendering  to  Gen.  Porey. 
This  event  threw  open  the  road  to  Mexico, 
and  was  the  immediate  precursor  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  government  of  Juarez. 

Pueblo  Indians  (Sp.  pueblo,  *<  village"). 
An  interesting  class  of  semi-civilized  In- 
dians in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  so  called 
from  their  remarkable  residences,  a  descrip- 
tion of  some  of  which  may  be  found  under 
MoQuis  Indians.  They  are  divided  into 
several  tribes  speaking  different  languages. 
Their  internal  administration  is  patriarchal, 
each  pueblo  or  village  being  ruled  by  its 
governor  and  council  of  three  elders. 

Pulk.  A  tribe  *,  a  particular  body  of  men. 
This  word  is  chiefly  used  in  Russia ;  as,  a 
pulk  of  Cossacks. 

Pultowa.    See  Poltava. 

Pnltusk.  A  town  of  Poland  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Plock,  situated  on  the  Narew,  85 
miles  north-northeast  from  Warsaw.  Here 
on  December  26, 1806,  was  fought  one  of  the 
battles  of  the  campaign  of  Eylau,  between 
the  Russians  and  the  French.  The  field  was 
most  obstinately  contested,  but  the  victory, 
which,  however,  was  claimed  by  both  ar- 
mies, inclined  in  favor  of  the  French. 


Pummel.  The  hilt  of  a  sword,  the  end 
of  a  gun,  etc. 

Puncto.    The  point  in  fencing. 

Punic  Wars.  The  name  of  three  cele- 
brated contests,  in  which  the  Romans  and 
Carthaginians  were  engaged  from  the  year 
264  to  146  B.C.,  and  which  finally  terminated 
with  the  destruction  of  Carthage.  It  was  in 
the  second  war,  which  began  in  218,  that  the 
Carthaginian  commander  Hannibal  ren- 
dered himself  so  distinguished  by  his  victo- 
ries over  the  Romans.  The  illustrious  Scipio 
was  eventually  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal 
and  the  victor  of  Carthage.  Punie  faith  is 
a  reproachful  term  in  freauent  use,  derived 
from  Punici,  or  Carthaginians,  because  they 
were  considered  by  the  Romans  a  perfidious 
race. 

Punishment,  Military.  In  a  military 
sense,  is  the  execution  of  a  sentence  pro- 
nounced by  a  court-martial  upon  any  d^in- 
quent.  The  Romans  punished  crimes  com- 
mitted by  the  soldiery  with  the  utmost  rigor. 
On  the  occurrence  of  a  mutiny,  every  tenth, 
twentieth,  or  hundredth  man  was  sometimes 
chosen  by  lot,  but  generally  only  the  ring- 
leaders were  select^  for  punishment.  D^ 
serters  and  seditious  persons  were  frequently, 
after  being  scourged,  sold  for  slaves ;  and 
occasionally  the  offender  was  made  to  lose 
his  right  hand,  or  was  bled  nearly  Co  death. 
Among  the  nations  of  Western  iTurope,  the 
punishments  for  military  offenses  were,  till 
lately,  no  less  severe  than  they  were  among 
the  Romans.  Besides  the  infliction  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  lashes  with  cords,  soldiers 
convicted  of  theft,  marauding,  or  any  other 
breach  of  discipline  which  was  not  punish- 
able with  death,  were  sentenced  to  run  the 
gantlope.  (See  Gantlopb.)  In  Russia  the 
knout  was  extensively  used.  (See  Enottt.) 
It  is  often  necessary  to  punish  to  maintain 
discipline,  and  the  rules  and  articles  of  war 
provide  ample  means  of  punishment,  but 
not  sufficient  rewards  and  guards  against  er- 
rors of  judgment.  In  the  French  army  de- 
grading punishments  are  illegal,  but  soldiers 
may  be  confined  to  quarters  or  deprived  of 
the  liberty  of  leaving  the  garrison ;  confined 
in  the  guard-room,  in  prison,  or  in  dungeon ; 
requirS  to  walk  or  to  perform  hard  labor ; 
ana  officers  may  be  suojected  to  simple  or 
rigorous  arrests.  Every  officer  who  inflicts 
a  punishment,  must  account  for  it  to  his  su- 
perior, who  approves  or  disapproves,  con- 
firms, augments,  or  diminishes  it.  If  an 
inferior  is  confined  to  the  guard-room,  he 
cannot  be  liberated  except  upon  application 
to  a  superior.  Any  officer  who  has  been 
subjected  to  punishment,  must,  when  re- 
lieved, make  a  visit  to  him  who  ordered  it. 
The  French  code  has,  in  a  word,  been  care- 
ful to  provide  for  both  the  security  of  its 
citizens  and  the  strength  of  authority.  The 
punishments  established  by  law  or  custom 
for  TJ.  S.  soldiers  by  sentence  of  court-mar- 
tial, are  embodied  in  the  Articles  of  War. 
JSee  Appkndix,  Articles  of  War.)  It 
is  r^^ded  as  inhuman  to  punish  by  soli- 
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tarr  confinement,  or  confinement  on  bread 
and  water  exceeding  fourteen  days  at  a  time, 
or  for  more  than  eigbty-four  days  in  a  year, 
at  intervals  of  fourteen  days. 

Punita.  A  town  of  Prussia  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Posen.  A  battle  was  fought  here  in 
1706,  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Swedes,  in 
which  the  latter  were  victorious. 

Punjab,  or  Five  Rivera.  An  extensive 
river  of  Hindostan,  situated  chiefiy  in  the 
province  of  Lahore,  but  including  Moultan, 
and  comprising  the  country  traversed  by  the 
*'  five  great  waters, ''  or  rivers,  of  which  the 
Indus  is  the  most  westerly,  and  the  Sutlej 
the  most  easterly.  This  region  was  traversed 
by  Alexander  the  Great  in  827  B.C. ;  and 
again  by  Tamerlane  in  1898.  The  wars 
with  the  Sikhs  began  here  on  March  29, 
1849,  when  the  Punjab  was  annexed  to  the 
British  possessions  in  India. 

Punkah.  A  swinging  fan  used  in  the  hot 
districts  of  India. 

Purchaaing.  Any  person  purchasing 
from  any  soldier  his  arms,  uniform,  cloth- 
ing, or  an^  part  thereof,  may  be  punished 
by  any  civil  court  having  cognizance  of  the 
same,  by  fine  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $800, 
or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year. 
^Aet  of  Mafch  16,  1802. 

Purpure.  In  heraldry,  the  color  purple, 
expressed  in  engravings  by  lines  in  bend 
sinister.  It  is  of  unft^uent  occurrence  in 
British  heraldry. 

Pursuit.  The  act  of  following  or  going 
alter ;  a  following  with  haste,  either  for 
sport  or  hostility;  as,  the  pursuit  of  an 
enemy. 

Pursuivant.  The  third  and  lowest  order 
of  heraldic  officers.  The  office  was  insti- 
tuted as  a  novitiate,  or  state  of  probation, 
through  which  the  offices  of  herald  and 
king-at-arms  were  ordinarily  to  be  attained, 
though  it  has  been  held  that  a  herald  or 
king-at-arms  may  be  made  per  saltum.  For 
the  present  titles  of  the  several  British  pur- 
suivants, see  Hbrald.  In  ancient  times  any 
great  nobleman  might  institute  his  own  pur- 
suivant with  his  own  hands  and  by  his  single 
authority.  The  dukes  of  Norfolk  had  a  pur- 
suivant called  Blanch-lyon^  from  the  wnite 
lion  in  their  arms ;  the  pursuivant  of  the 
dukes  of  Northumberland  was  styled  Es- 
pSranee  from  the  Percy  motto,  and  Richard 
l^evil,  earl  of  Salisbury,,  had  a  pursuivant 
called  Egle  vert 

Purve3ror.  A  person  employed  to  make 
purchases,  or  to  provide  food,  medicines,  and 
necessaries  for  the  sick. 

Push.  To  press  against  with  force:  to 
drive  or  impel  oy  pressure ;  as,  to  push  back 
an  enemy. 

Push.  An  assault  or  attack ;  a  forcible 
onset ;  a  vigorous  effort. 

Put  to  the  Sword,  To.  To  kill  with  the 
sword ;  to  slay. 

Puteoli  (the  modern  Puzzuoli).  A  cele- 
brated seaport  town  of  Campania,  was  situ- 
ated on  tne  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bai».    A  colony  from  the  neighboring  Greek 


city  of  Cumn  founded  it  in  621  B.C.,  under 
the  name  of  Dicsearchia.  In  the  second 
Punic  war  the  Romans  fortified  it,  and 
changed  its  name  into  that  of  Puteoli.  It 
was  destroved  by  Alaric  in  410,  by  Ctonseric 
in  465,  and  also  by  Totila  in  645,  but  was  on 
each  occasion  speedilv  rebuilt.  In  the  9th 
century  the  Lombard  dukes  of  Benevento 
reduced  it 

Putteeala.  A  town  of  British  India, 
capital  of  a  dependent  native  state  of  the 
same  name,  in  oirhind,  on  the  Kosilla,  1023 
miles  northwest  of  Calcutta.  It  was  taken 
possession  of  bv  the  British  in  1809,  but  the 
rajah  retains  the  sovereigntv,  on  condition 
of  fUmishing  a  certain  number  of  troops  in 
case  of  war  to  the  British  government. 

PuaauoU,  or  Posauoli.    See  Putkoli. 

Pydna  (now  Kiiron).  A  town  of  Mace- 
donia, in  the  district  Pieria,  was  situated  at 
a  small  distance  west  of  the  Thermaic  Gulf, 
on  which  it  had  a  harbor.  It  was  originally 
a  Greek  colony,  but  was  subdued  oy  the 
Macedonian  kings,  from  whom,  however,  it 
fluently  revolted.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  it  was  taken  after  a  lon^ 
siege  by  Archelaus.  It  again  revolted  from 
the  Macedonians,  and  was  subdued  by  Philip, 
who  enlarged  and  fortified  the  placei  It  was 
here  that  Olympias  sustained  a  long  siege 
against  Cassander,  817-16  b.c.  It  is  es- 
pecially memorable  on  account  of  the  vic- 
tory gained  under  its  walls  by  JBmiliua 
Paulus  over  Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Mace- 
donia, 168  B.C. 

Pylos,  or  Pilus.  In  the  southwest  of 
Messenia,  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
jEgaleos  on  a  promontory  at  the  northern 
entrance  of  the  basin,  now  called  the  Bay  of 
Navarinoj  the  largest  and  safest  harbor  of 
Greece.  In  the  second  Messenian  war  the 
inhabitants  of  Pylos  offered  a  lonj?  and  brave 
resistance  to  the  Spartans ;  but  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Ira,  they  were  obliged  to  quit  their 
native  country  with  the  rest  of  the  Mes- 
senians.  It  again  became  memorable  in  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  Athenians 
under  Demosthenes  built  a  fort  on  the  pro- 
montory Coryphasium,  a  little  south  of  the 
ancient  city,  and  just  within  the  northern 
entrance  of  the  harbor  (426  B.C.).  The  at- 
tempts of  the  Spartans  to  dislodge  the  Athe- 
nians proved  unavailing;  and  the  capture 
by  Cleon  of  the  Spartans,  who  had  landed  in 
the  island  of  Sphacteria,  was  one  of  the  most 
important  events  in  the  whole  war. 

Pyramids,  Battle  of  the.  So  called  from 
having  taken  place  close  to  the  largepyra- 
mids  m  the  plain  of  Mummies,  at  Waar- 
dam,  within  a  few  miles  of  Grand  Cairo.  A 
previous  engaif^ement  had  been  fought  on 
July  15, 1799,  between  the  Mamelukes  under 
Murad  Bey  and  the  French  army,  com- 
manded by  Bonaparte  in  person.  On  July 
21, 1799,  the  second  battle,  called  the ''  baUle 
of  the  Pyramids,"  was  fought,  when  Bona- 
parte dented  the  Mamelukes  under  Murad 
Bey  and  thus  subdued  Lower  Egypt. 

Pyrenees,  Battle  of  the.    The  Pyrenees 
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are  a  chain  of  mountains  which  separate 
Spain  from  France,  and  are  nearly  75  miles 
broad.  Towards  the  close  of  the  Peninsular 
war,  in  1818,  these  mountains  were  the  scene 
of  many  severe  conflicts  between  the  British 
troops  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
the  French  forces  under  Marshal  Soult. 
After  the  defeat  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  atVit- 
toria,  Soult  took  the  command  of  the  French 
armies  as  Ueutenani  de  Venipereur  ;  and  after 
addressing  the  beaten  soldiery  in  language 
that  proved  fatally  unprophetic,  he  hastened 
to  relieve  the  beleaguered  fortresses,  and  the 
result  was  *Hhe  Mttles  of  the  Pyrenees." 
Pampeluna,  Roneesvalles,  Maya,  Orthez, 
etc.,  were  the  seats  of  the  principal  struggles. 
For  nine  days  the  armies  had  been  in  each 
other's  presence;  and  in  severe  operations 
and  desperate  flghtinff  these  days  were  un- 
exampl€Kl.  The  allied  casualties  exceeded 
7000  men, — ^and  those  of  the  French  might 
be  safely  set  down  at  15,000. 

Pjnrgi.  Movable  towers,  used  by  the 
Greeks  in  scaling  the  walls  of  besieged  towns. 
They  were  driven  forward  upon  wheels,  and 
were  divided  into  different  stories,  capable  of 
carrying  a  ^reat  number  of  soldiers  and 
military  engines. 

P3rroboli.  Fireballs,  used  both  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  They  seem  to  have 
been  the  very  same  as  the  malleoli. 

Pyrometer.  An  instrument  for  deter- 
mining the  pressure  of  fired  gunpowder  by 
the  roistered  compression  of  oil, — invented 
by  Dr.  W.  E.  Woodbridge,  and  used  by  him 
and  Maj.  Mordecai  (U.  S.  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment) in  experiments  at  Washington  Arse- 
nal, 1854-55.  It  consists  of  a  small  hollow 
steel  cylinder  filled  with  oil  and  a  piston 
which  IS  pressed  inwards  upon  the  oil  by  the 
powder  gases.  The  piston  has  a  small  stem 
projecting  inwards,  which  is  guided  by  a  tube 
in  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder.  A  steel  point 
presses  against  the  stem  and  scratches  a  line 
upon  it,  when  the  piston  is  moved.  The 
pyrometer  is  received  by  a  hollow  screw- 
plug  placed  in  the  side  of  the  gun  at  the 
point  where  the  pressure  is  to  be  taken. 
This  instrument  is  probably  the  most  accu- 
rate and  delicate  one  ever  invented  for  the 
purpose.  In  the  experiments  it  recorded 
certain  vibrations  in  the  column  of  gases, 
which  have  been  generally  n^lected  by 
theorists  on  the  subject,  but  which  are  of 
great  importance  to  the  lif^  of  the  gun.  It 
seems  unfortunate  that  an  instrument  which 
promised  so  much  should  have  been  allowed 
to  fall  into  disuse,  if  not  almost  oblivion. 

Pyrotechny.  Is  the  art  of  preparing 
ammunition  and  fireworks  for  military  and 
ornamental  purposes.  (See  Ammunition.) 
Military  fireworks  comprise  preparations 
for  the  service  of  cannon  cunmunition,  and 
for  gignalf  light,  incendiary,  and  defensive 
and  q^ensive  purposes.  The  term  oomposi- 
tion  IS  applied  to  all  mechanical  mixtures 
which,  by  combustion,  produce  the  effects 
sought  to  be  attained  in  pyrotechny.  The 
preparations  for  the  service  of  ammunition 


are  slow-match,  quick-match,  port-fires,  fric- 
tion^tubes,  and /toes. 

Sloto-mateh  is  used  to  preserve  fire.  It  may 
be  made  of  .hemp  or  cotton  rope ;  if  made  of 
hemp,  the  rope  is  saturated  with  acetate  of 
lead,  or  the  lye  of  wood-ashes ;  if  made  of 
cotton,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  strands 
be  well  twisted.  Slow-match  burns  from 
4  to  5  inches  in  an  hour. 

Quick-match  is  made  of  cotton-yarn  (can- 
dle-wick) saturated  with  a  composition  of 
mealed  powder  and  gummed  spirits ;  after 
saturation,  the  yarn  is  wound  on  a  reel, 
sprinkled  (dredged)  with  mealed  powder  and 
left  to  dry.  It  is  used  to  communicate  fire, 
and  burns  at  the  rate  of  one  yard  in  thirteen 
seconds.  The  rate  of  burnine  may  be  much 
increased  by  inclosing  it  in  a  thin  paper  tube 
called  a  leader. 

Port-fire  is  a  paper  case  containing  a  com- 
position, the  flame  of  which  is  capable  of 
quickly  igniting  primers,  quick-match,  eto. 
A  port-fire  is  ab^ut  22  inches  long,  and  burns 
with  an  intense  flame  for  ten  minutes. 

Friction-tube  is  at  present  the  principal 
preparation  for  firing  cannon ;  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  portability  and  certainty  of  fire. 
It  is  composed  of  two  brass  tubes  soldered  ' 
at  rieht  angles.  The  upper,  or  short  tube 
contains  a  charge  of  friction-powder,  and  the 
rougfied  extremity  of  a  wire  loop,  the  long 
tube  is  filled  with  rifle-powder,  and  is  in- 
serted in  the  vent  of  the  piece.  When  the 
extremity  of  the  loop  is  violently  pulled  by 
means  ox  a  lanyard,  through  its  hole  in  the 
long  tube,  sufficient  heat  is  generated  to  ip^- 
nite  the  friction-powder  which  surrounds  it, 
and  this  communicates  with  the  grained 
powder  in  the  long  tube.  The  charge  of 
grained  powder  has  sufficient  force  to  pass 
through  the  longest  vent,  and  penetrate  sev- 
eral thicknesses  of  cartridge-cloth. 

Fuzes, — See  Fuzi. 

Firetoorks  for  Signals, — The  preparations 
for  signals  are  rockets  and  blue-lights, 

Si^ud- Rockets. — The  principal  parts  of  a 
signal-rocket  are  the  case,  the  composition, 
the  pot,  the  decorations,  and  the  stick.  The 
case  is  made  by  rolling  stout  paper  around  a 
former.  The  vent  is  formed  oy  choking  one 
end  of  the  case. 

Composition. — A  variety  of  compositions 
are  employed  for  signal-rockets ;  a  mixture 
of  nitre  12  parts,  sulphur  2  parts,  charcoal 
2  parts,  is  frequently  used.  The  pot  is 
formed  of  a  paper  cylinder,  slipped  over  and 
pasted  to  the  top  of  the  case ;  it  is  surmounted 
with  a  paper  cone,  filled  with  tow.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  pot  is  to  contain  the  decorations 
which  are  scattered  through  the  air  by  the 
explosion  which  takes  place  when  the  rocket 
reaches  the  summit  of  its  trajectory;  the 
explosion  is  produced  by  a  small  charge  of 
mealed  powder.  The  decorations  of  rockets 
are  stars,  serpents,  marrons,  gold  rain,  rain 
of  fire,  etc. 

Stars, — ^The  composftions  for  stars  are,  for 
%ohite :  nitre  7  parts,  sulphur  8  parts,  mealed 
powder  2  parts ;  for  red:  chlorate  of  potassa 
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7  parts,  sulphur  4  parts,  lampblack  1  part, 
nitrate  of  strontia  12  parts ;  blue :  chlorate 
of  potassa  8  parts,  sulpnur  1  part,  ammonia- 
cal  sulphate  of  copper  1  part ;  yellow :  chlo- 
rate of  potassa  4  parts,  sulphur  2  parts,  sul- 
phate of  strontia  1  part,  bicarbonate  of  soda 
1  part. 

Serpents, — The  case  of  a  serpent  is  similar 
to  that  of  a  rocket ;  the  composition  is  driven 
in,  and  the  top  is  closed  with  moist  plaster 
of  Paris.  The  composition  is  nitre  8  parts, 
sulphur  8  parts,  mealed  powder  16  parts, 
charcoal  }  part. 

Marrone, — Marrons  are  small  paper  shells, 
or  cubes,  filled  with  grained  powder,  and 
primed  with  a  short  piece  of  quick-match. 

Stick. — The  stick  is  a  tapering  piece  of 
pine,  about  nine  times  the  length  of  the  case. 

Blue  Light. — A  very  brilliant  bluish  light 
may  be  made  of  the  following  ingredients, 
viz. :  nitre  14  parts,  sulphur  8.7  parts,  real- 
gar 1  part,  mealed  powaer  1  part ;  the  bril- 
liancy depends  on  the  purity  and  thorough 
incorporation  of  the  ingredients. 

Incendiary  Fireworks, — Incendiary  prep- 
arations are  fire-stone t  carcasses^  ineendiary- 
matchy  and  hot  shot.  i 

Fire-stone  is  a  composition  that  burns 
slowly,  but  intensely ;  it  is  placed  in  a  shell, 
along  with  the  bursting  charge,  for  the  pur- 

nof  setting  fire  to  ships,  buildings,  etc. 
I  composed  of  nitre  10  parts,  sulphur  4 
parts,  antimony  1  part,  rosin  8  parts. 

Carcass. — A  common  shell  mpty  be  loaded 
as  a  carcass  by  placing  the  bursting  charge 
at  the  bottom  or  the  cavity,  and  covering  it 
with  carcass  composition,  driven  in  until 
the  shell  is  nearly  full,  and  then  inserting 
four  or  five  strands  of  quick-match.  This 
projectile,  after  burning  as  a  carcass,  ex- 
plodes as  a  shell.    See  Carcass. 

Incendiary-match. — Is  made  by  boiling 
slow-match  in  a  saturated  solution  of  nitre, 
drying  it,  cutting  it  into  pieces,  and  plung- 
ing it  into  melt^  fire-stone.  It  is  princi- 
pally used  in  loaded  shells. 

Hot  Shot— See  Hot  Shot. 

Fireworks  for  Light, — The  preparations 
for  producing  light  Are  fire-balls,  light-balls, 
tarred-links,  pitched-fascines,  and  torches. 

Fire-ball, — A  fire-ball  is  an  oval-shaped 
canvas  sack  filled  with  combustible  compo- 
sition. It  is  intended  to  be  thrown  fVom  a 
mortar  to  light  up  the  works  of  an  enemy, 
and  is  loaded  with  a  shell  to  prevent  it  from 
being  approached  and  extinguished.  The 
composition  for  a  fire-ball  consists  of  nitre 

8  parts,  sulphur  2  parts,  antimony  1  part. 
The  bottom  of  the  sack  is  protected  from  the 
force  of  the  charge  by  an  iron  cup  called  a 
culob,  and  the  whole  is  covered  and  strength- 
ened with  a  net-work  of  spun-yarn  or  wire, 
and  then  overlaid  with  a  composition  of 
pitch,  rosin,  etc. 

Light-ball, — These  are  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  fire-balls,  the  shell  being  omitted. 

Tarred-links. — Tailed  links  are  used  for 
lighting  up  a  rampart,  defile,  etc.,  or  for  in- 
cendiary purposes.    They  consist  of  coils  of 


soft  rope  placed  on  top  of  each  other,  and 
loosely  tied  together;  they  are  immersed  in 
a  composition  of  20  parts  of  pitch,  and  one 
of  tallow  ;  when  dry,  they  are  plunged  into 
a  composition  of  equal  parts  of  pitch  and 
rosin,  and  rolled  in  tow  or  sawdust. 

Pitched-fascines, — Fajicots  of  vine  twigs 
or  other  very  combustible  wood,  about  20 
inches  long  and  4  inches  in  diameter,  tied  in 
three  places  with  iron  wire.  They  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner  and  used  for 
the  same  purposes  as  tarred -links. 

Torches. — ^A  torch  is  a  ball  of  rope  im- 
pregnated with  an  inflammable  composition, 
and  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  tticK,  which 
is  carried  in  the  hand. 

Offensive  and  Defensive  Fireworks. — The 
principal  preparations  of  this  class,  em- 
ployed in  modem  warfare,  are  bags  of  pow- 
der and  light-barrels. 

Baas  of  Povodn'. — Bags  or  cases  of  powder 
mav  be  used  to  blow  down  gates,  stockades, 
or  form  breaches  in  thin  walls.  The  petard 
was  formerly  employed  for  these  purposes, 
but  it  is  now  generally  thrown  aside.  The 
effect  of  the  explosion  may  be  much  in- 
creased by  making  three  sides  of  the  bag  of 
leather,  and  the  "fourth  of  canvas,  which 
should  rest  against  the  object. 

Light-barrel, — ^A  light  barrel  is  a  common 
powder  barrel  pierced  with  numerous  holes, 
and  filled  witJi  shavings  that  have  been 
soaked  in  a  composition  of  pitch  and  rosin ; 
it  serves  to  light  up  a  breacn,  or  the  bottom 
of  a  ditch. 

Fireworks. — Ornamental  fireworks  are  di- 
vided into  fixed  pieces,  movable  pieces, 
decorative  pieces,  and  preparations  for  com- 
municating fire  from  one  part  of  a  piece  to 
another.  The  different  effects  are  produced 
bv  modifying  the  proportions  of  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  burning  composition,  so  as  to 
Quicken  or  retard  combustion,  or  by  intro- 
ducing substances  that  give  color  and  bril- 
liancy to  the  fiame.  The  fixed  pieces  are 
lances,  petards,  gerbes,  flames,  etc. 

Lances, — ^These  are  small  paper  tubes 
filled  with  a  composition  which  emits  a  bril- 
liant light  in  burning.     See  Lakgb  a  Fsir. 

Petard. — Petards  are  small  paper  car- 
tridges filled  with  powder. 

Oerbe. — Oerbes  are  strong  paper  tubes  or 
cases  filled  with  a  burning  composition. 
The  ends  are  tamped  with  moist  plaster  of 
Paris  or  clay.  The  movable  pieces  are  sky- 
rockets,  tourbillions,  Saxons,  jets,  Roman 
candles,  paper  shells,  etc. 

Skyrocket, — Sky-rockets  are  the  same  as 
the  signal-rockets  before  described,  except 
that  the  composition  is  arranged  to  give  out 
a  more  brilliant  train  of  fire.  Composition : 
122  parts  mealed  powder,  80  parts  nitre,  ^ 
parts  sulphur,  and  40  parts  cast-iron  filings, 

TourbiUion. — The  tourbillion  is  a  case 
filled  with  sky-rocket  composition,  and 
which  moves  with  an  upward  spiral  motion. 

Saxon, — The  Saxon  is  similar  to  the  tour- 
billion  ;  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  revolving 
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Jeia, — Jets  are  rocket-cases  filled  with  a 
burning  composition ;  they  are  attached  to 
the  circumference  of  a  wheel,  or  the  end  of 
a  movable  arm,  to  set  it  in  motion. 

Roman  candles. — A  Roman  candle  is  a 
strong  paper  tube  containing  stars,  which 
are  successively  thrown  out  by  a  small 
charge  of  powder  placed  under  each  star. 
A  slow-burning  composition  is  placed  over 
each  star  to  prevent  its  taking  flre  at  once. 

Paper  Shell. — This  piece  is  a  paper  shell 
filled  with  decorative  pieces,  and  fired  from 
a  common  mortar.  It  contains  a  small 
bursting  charge  of  powder,  and  has  a  fuze 
regulated  to  ienite  it  when  the  shell  reaches 
the  summit  of  its  trajectory. 

Decorative  Pi«;««.— Decorative  pieces  are 
stars f  serpents f  marrons^  etc.,  described  un- 
der the  head  of  Rockets. 

Preparations  for  communicating  iire  from 
one  piece  to  another  are  quick-match,  leaders^ 


^^ 


port-fires^  and  moT^tar^ftues.  The  leader  is 
a  thin  paper  tube  containing  a  strand  of 
quick-match.    See  Quick-match,  etc 

Pyroxyline,  or  F^rrozyle.  Gun-ootton 
(which  see). 

Pyrrhic  Dance.  The  most  famous  of  all 
the  war-dances  of  antiquity ;  is  said  to  have 
received  its  name  from  Pyrrhus,  or  Neoptol- 
emus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  and  was  a  Doric 
invention.  According  to  Plato,  it  aimed  to 
represent  the  nimble  motions  of  a  warrior 
either  avoiding  missiles  and  blows,  or  assault- 
ing the  enemy ;  and  in  the  Doric  states  it 
was  as  much  a  piece  of  military  training  as 
an  amusement.  Elsewhere  in  Greece,  it 
was  purely  a  mimetic  dance,  in  which  the 

farts  were  sometimes  represented  by  women, 
t  formed  part  of  the  public  entertainments 
at  the  Panathenaic  festivals.  Julius  Caesar 
introduced  it  at  Rome,  where  it  became  a 
great  favorite. 


Q- 


Quadi.  A  powerful  and  warlike  German 
tribe,  belonging  to  the  Suevic  race,  whose 
territories  were  situated  between  the  Danube, 
the  Bohemian  mountains,  and  the  river  Ma- 
rus.  They  make  their  first  appearance  in 
history  in  the  1st  centurv  as  formidable  foes 
of  the  Romans.  Their  bodies  were  covered 
with  mail,  consisting  of  plates  of  horn ;  their 
weapons  were  long  spears ;  and  each  man  had 
three  swift  horses  for  his  use  in  battle.  Thus 
equipped,  they  commenced  the  practice  of 
makine  rapid  and  sweeping  raids  into  Pan- 
nonia,  lioesia,  and  other  neighboring  prov- 
inces. Sometimes  they  routed  the  imperial 
forces  which  tried  to  check  their  inroads. 
At  all  times  they  returned  home  with  their 
predatory  spirit  unbroken.  No  reverses  in 
fact,  however  frequent,  could  daunt  those 
wild  border  troopers  of  the  Danube.  The 
emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  Probus,  Carus, 
ana  Yalentinian  I.,  defeated  them  without 
subduing  or  crushing  them.  The  last 
glimpse  that  we  get  of  them  in  history  shows 
them  in  company  with  other  barbaric  hordes, 
in  407,  overrunning  Gaul,  and  reveling  in 
boundless  havoc  and  slaughter. 

Quadrant.  An  instrument  for  measuring 
altitudes,  variouslv  constructed  and  mounted 
for  difiTerent  specific  uses  in  astronomy,  sur- 
veying, gunnery,  etc.,  consisting  commonly 
of  a  graduated  arc  of  90^,  with  an  index  or 
vernier,  and  either  plain  or  telescopic  sights, 
together  with  a  plumb-line  or  spint-level  for 
fixing  the  vertical  or  horizontal  direction. 

Quadrant,  Gunner's.  See  Guhnxb's 
Quadrant. 


Quadrat.  Or  to  quadrat  a  gun,  is  to  see 
it  duly  placed  on  its  carriage,  and  that  the 
wheels  be  of  an  equal  height. 

Quadriga.  In  antiquity,  a  car  or  chariot, 
drawn  by  four  horses  harnessed  abreast. 
This  chariot  was  used  in  battle  and  in  tri- 
umphal processions. 

Quadrilateral.  In  military  language,  an 
expression  designating  a  combination  of  four 
fortresses,  not  necessarily  connected  together, 
but  mutually  supporting  each  other;  and 
fr^m  the  fact  that  if  one  be  attacked,  the 
garrisons  of  the  others,  unless  carefully  ob- 
served, will  harass  the  besiegers,  rendering 
it  necessary  that  a  very  large  army  should 
be  employed  to  turn  the  combined  position. 
As  a  remarkable  instance,  and  a  very  power- 
ful one,  may  be  cited  the  celebrated  quadri- 
lateral in  Venetia,  comprisinethe  four  strong 
posts  of  Mantua,  Verona,  Peschiera,  and 
Liegnago.  These  form  a  sort  of  outwork  to 
the  bastion  which  the  southern  mountains 
of  the  Tyrol  constitute,  and  divide  the  north 
plain  of  the  Po  into  two  sections  by  a  most 
powerful  barrier.  Napoleon  III.,  in  1859, 
even  after  the  victories  of  Ma^^enta  and 
Solferino,  hesitated  to  attack  this  quadri- 
lateral. 

Quadrille  (Fr.).  Small  parties  of*  horse 
richly  caparisoned,  etc.,  in  tournaments  and 
at  public  festivals.  The  quadrilles  were  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another  hj  the  shape  or 
color  of  the  coats  which  the  nders  wore. 

Quadruple  Alliance.  Between  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  the  emperor  of  Ger- 
many (signed  at  London,  July  22,  1718) ;  it 
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obtained  its  name  on  the  acceesion  of  the 
sUtes  of  Holland,  February  8,  1719.  It 
guaranteed  the  succession  of  the  reigning 
families  of  Great  Britain  and  France,  set- 
tled the  partition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy, 
and  led  to  war. 

Quadruple  Treaty.  Concluded  in  Lon- 
don, April  22,  1884,  by  the  representatives 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Portu- 
gal, which  guaranteed  the  possession  of  her 
throne  to  uabella  II.,  the  young  queen  of 
Spain. 

Quaker-guns  (Fr.  pusse^volans).  Were 
wooden  pieces  of  ordnance  which  were  made 
to  resemble  real  artillery.  They  subse- 
quently were  used  in  other  countries,  and 
§  laced  in  the  embrasures  of  forts,  in  order  to 
eceive  an  enemy. 

Quarrel,  or  Quarry.  An  arrow  with  a 
square  head,  for  a  cross-bow,  was  so  called. 

Quarrels.  See  Appendix,  Articles  of 
War,  24. 

Quarte.  In  tactics,  a  word  of  command 
given  in  the  bayonet  exercise;  as,  quarte 
parry,  to  thrust  in  quarte. 

Quarter.    A  fourth  part  of  anything. 

Quarter.  To  furnisn  with  shelter  or  en- 
tertainment; to  supply  with  the  means  of 
living  for  a  time ;  especially  to  fUrnish  shel- 
ter to ;  as,  to  quarter  soldiers. 

Quarter.  In  heraldry,  one  of  the  divis- 
ions of  a  shield,  when  it  is  divided  into  four 
portions  by  horizonlal  and  perpendicular 
lines  meeting  in  the  fesse  point ;  especially 
either  of  the  two  divisions  tnus  made.  Also, 
to  bear  as  an  appendage  to  the  hereditary 
arms.  "Theooatof  Beauchamp  .  .  .  quar- 
tered by  the  Earl  of  Hertford.'' 

Quarter.  In  war,  signifies  the  sparing  of 
the  life  of  a  vanquish^  enemy,  which  by 
the  laws  of  war  is  forfeit  to  the  victor.  The 
expression*  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  use 
of  the  word  **  quarter"  to  designate  the 
lodging  of  Uie  particular  warrior;  to  give 
quarter  to  a  prisoner  being  to  send  him  to 
his  captor's  quarter  for  liMration,  ransom, 
or  slavery.  The  refusal  of  quarter  is  a  ter- 
rible aggravation  of  the  horrors  of  war,  and 
is  only  at  all  justifiable  towards  an  enemy 
who  has  been  guilty  of  atrocious  cruelty 
himself,  or  of  some  flagrant  breach  of  fieiith. 

Quarter  Arms,  To.  In  heraldry,  to  plaoe 
the  arms  of  other  families  in  the  compart- 
ments of  a  shield,  which  is  divided  into  four 
quarters,  the  family  arms  being  placed  in 
tne  first  quarter.  When  more  than  three 
other  arms  are  to  be  quartered  with  the 
family  arms,  it  is  usual  to  divide  the  shield 
into  a  suitable  number  of  compartments; 
and  still  the  arms  are  said  to  be  Quartered, 

Quarter  Guard.  The  guarcl  which  is 
stationed  in  front  of  the  centre  of  the  camp 
of  each  corps,  at  about  80  paces  from  it. 

Quarter  of  Assembly.  The  place  where 
the  troops  meet  to  march  from  in  a  body, 
and  is  the  same  as  the  plaoe  of  rendezvous. 

Quarter  Upon,  To.  Is  to  oblige  persons 
to  receive  soldiers,  etc.,  into  their  dwelling- 
houses,  and  to  provide  for  them.     In  the 


United  States  no  soldier  shall,  in  time  of 
peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner;  nor  in  time  of 
war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by 
law. 

Quarter-block.    See  Implemehts. 

Quartering.  In  heraldry,  the  division  of 
a  shield  containing  nmny  coats.  See  Quar- 
ter. 

Quarterly.  In  heraldry,  in  quarters  or 
quarterings ;  as,  to  bear  arms  quarterly. 

Quartermaster.  A  r^mental  staff-ofil- 
cer,  of  the  relative  rank  of  lieutenant,  whose 
duty  is  to  look  after  the  assignment  of  quar- 
ters, the  provision  of  clothing,  fora^,  fuel, 
and  all  otner  quartermaster's  supplies ;  and 
when  on  the  march  he  sees  to  the  marking 
out  of  the  camp.  He  is  appointed  by  the 
colonel  of  the  regiment,  suoject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  War.  He  vacates 
nis  staff  position  when  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  captain,  or  at  the  discretion  of  the  colo- 
nel. In  the  British  service  the  regimental 
quartermaster  rises,  with  scarcely  any  ex- 
ception, from  the  ranks.  He  has  no  further 
promotion  to  look  forward  to;  but  after 
thirty  years'  service  in  all — including  ten  as 
an  officer — ^he  may  retire  with  the  honorary 
rank  of  captain. 

Quartermaster-General.  A  staff-officer 
in  the  U.  S.  army,  who  has  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general,  and  is  at  the  head  of  the 
quartermaster's  department. 

Quartermaster's  Department.  This  de- 
partment provides  the  quarters  and  trans- 
portation of  the  army,  except  that,  when 
practicable,  wagons  and  their  equipment 
are  provided  by  the  ordnance  department; 
storage  and  transportation  for  all  army  sup- 
plies; army  clothing;  camp  and  garrison 
equipage ;  cavalry  and  artillery  horses ;  friel, 
forage,  straw,  and  stationery.  The  inci- 
dental expenses  of  the  array  (also  paid 
through  the  quartermaster's  department) 
include  per  diem  to  extra-duty  men ;  of  the 
pursuit  and  apprehension  of  deserters ;  of 
the  burials  of  officers  and  soldiers ;  of  hired 
escorts ;  of  expresses,  interpreters,  spies,  and 
guides ;  medicines  for  horses ;  and  of  sup- 
plying posts  with  water ;  and,  generally,  the 
proper  and  authorized  expenses  for  the 
movements  and  operations  of  an  army  not 
expressly  assigned  to  any  other  department. 
The  present  organization  of  the  quarter- 
master's department  consists  of  1  quarter- 
master-general, with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  ;  8  assistant  quartermaster-generals, 
with  the  rank  of  colonels ;  8  deputy  quarter^ 
master-generals,  with  the  rant:  of  lieuten- 
ant-colonels;  14  quartermasters,  with  the 
rank  of  majors;  and  80  assistant  quarter- 
masters, with  the  rank  of  captains. 

Quartermaster-Sergeant.  A  non-com- 
missioned officer  who  assists  the  <|uarter- 
master.  He  ranks  among  the  r^imental 
non-commissioned  staff,  and  is  appointed  by 
the  colonel  of  a  regiment  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  quartermaster. 

Quarters.    In  military  affairs,  are,  gen- 
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erally,  the  positions  assigned  to  persons  or 
bodies  of  men.  In  a  more  special  sense, 
the  quarters  in  the  army  are  the  places  of 
lodging  assigned  to  officers  or  men  when 
not  actually  on  duty. 

Quarters.  The  encampment  on  one  of 
the  principal  passages  round  a  place  be- 
sieged, to  prevent  relief  and  intercept  con- 
voys. 

Quarters,  Choice  of.  In  the  U.  S.  ser- 
vice, when  officers  arrive  in  a  garrison  they 
shall  have  choice  of  quarters  according  to 
rank ;  but  the  commanding  officer  may  di- 
rect the  officers  to  be  stationed  near  their 
troops.  The  commanding  officer  of  a  post 
cannot  be  displaced  by  his  senior  who  aoes 
not  command,  though  assigned  to  the  same 
post.  An  officer  who  has  made  his  choice 
of  quarters  cannot  again  displace  a  junior, 
unless  himself  displa^  by  a  senior. 

Quarters,  Intrenched.  A  place  fortified 
with  a  ditch  and  parapet  to  secure  a  body 
of  troops. 

Quarters  of'  Refreshment.  The  place 
where  the  troops  that  have  been  much 
harassed  are  put  to  recover  themselves, 
during  some  part  of  the  campaign. 

Quarters,  Out  of.  Beyond  the  prescribed 
limits.  For  punishment  of  soldiers  sleeping 
out  of  quarters,  see  Appendix,  Abticlks 
OF  Wab,  81. 

Quarter-sights.  In  gunnery,  are  divis- 
ions marked  on  the  upper  quarters  of  the 
base-ring,  commencing  where  it  would  be 
intersected  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  piece,  and  tangent  to  the  upper  surface 
of  tne  trunnions.  These  sights  are  used  for 
giving  elevations  up  to  three  degrees ;  but 
especially  for  pointing  a  piece  at  a  less  ele- 
vation than  the  natural  angle  of  sight. 
Quarter-sights  are  not  used  in  the  U.  S. 
service.  • 

Quarter-staff.  Formerly  a  favorite 
weapon  with  the  English  for  hand-to- 
hand  encounters ;  was  a  stout  pole  of  heavy 
wood,  about  6}  feet  long,  shod  with  iron  on 
both  ends.  It  was  grasped  in  the  middle  by 
one  hand,  and  the  attack  was  made  by  giv- 
ing it  a  rapid  circular  motion,  which  brought 
the  loaded  ends  on  the  adversary  at  unex- 
pected points. 

Quasi  Officers.  See  Suboeoks,  Actinq- 
Absistamt.  • 

Quatre  Bras.    See  Waterloo. 

Quatrefoil.  A  heraldic  bearing  meant  to 
represent  a  flower  with  four  leaves.  It  is 
not  represented  with  a  stalk  unless  blazoned 
as  alippedj  in  which  case  the  stalk  joins  the 
lower  leaf. 

Quebec.  The  capital  of  the  province  of 
Quebec,  formerly  Canada  East,  is  situated 
on  a  steep  promontory  at  the  junction  of 
the  rivers  St.  Lawrenoe  and  St.  Charles, 
and  its  citadel  is  the  most  impregnable  for- 
tress on  the  continent  of  America.  The  site 
of  Quebec,  originally  occupied  by  an  Indian 
village  named  Stadaoona,  was  discovered  by 
Jacques  Cartier  in  1685 ;  but  the  city  was 
founded  by  Champlain  in  1608.     It  was 


taken  A:om  the  French  by  the  English  in 
1626,  restored  in  1682,  and  fortified  in  1690. 
It  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  French 
till  1759,  when  in  consequence  of  the  victory 
of  Wolfe,  it  was  surrendered  to  the  British, 
and  finally  confirmed  to  them  by  the  treaty 
of  Paris  in  1768.  Quebec  was  attacked  by  the 
American  republicans  in  1775,  but  the  siege 
was  raised  in  the  following  year.  Since  then 
its  capture  has  not  been  attempted. 

Queen  Anne's  Pocket-piece.  An  ancient 
18-pounder  cannon  at  Dover,  England.  See 
Oedkakce,  Histobt  ov. 

Queen's  Color.  In  the  British  service, 
the  one  which  is  carried  on  the  right  of  the 
two  colors  of  a  battalion  of  infantry.  It  is, 
in  the  line,  the  great  union  or  union-jack, 
with  the  imperial  crown  in  the  centre  and 
the  number  of  the  regiment  in  gold  Roman 
characters  below  the  crown.  In  the  Guards 
the  queen's  color  is  crimson,  with  various 
devices  on  it. 

Queen's  County.  An  inland  county  of- 
the  province  of  Leinster,  Ireland.  Queen's 
County  anciently  formed  part  of  the  dis* 
tricts  of  Leix  and  Ossory;  and  after  the 
English  invasion,  on  the  submission  of  the 
chief  O'More,  the  territory  retained  a  quali- 
fied independence.  Under  Edward  II.,  the 
O'Mores  became  so  powerful,  that  for  a  long 
series  of  years  an  unceasing  contest  was 
maintained  by  them  with  the  English,  with 
various  alternations  of  success.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  Bellingham,  the  lord- 
deputy,  succeeded  in  re-annexine  the  terri- 
tory of  the  O'Mores  to  the  Pale;  and  in 
Mary's  reign  it  was  reduced  to  a  shire. 

Queenstown.  A  town  of  Upper  Canada. 
It  was  taken  by  theU.  S.  troops  October  18, 
1812 ;  but  was  retaken  b^  the  British  forces, 
who  defeated  the  Americans  with  consider- 
able loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners, 
on  the  same  day.  Queenstown  sufiered 
severely  in  this  war. 

Quell.  To  crush ;  to  subdue ;  to  put  down ; 
to  reduce ;  as,  the  military  were  called  out 
to  quell  the  riot. 

Quentin,  Saint-.    See  Saint-Qubktin. 

Queretaro.  An  important  town  of  Mex- 
ico, capital  of  a  state  of  the  same  name,  situ- 
ated on  a  hill V  plateau,  110  miles  northwest 
of  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  peace  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  was  ratified 
here  by  the  Mexican  congress  in  1848.  The 
town  was  besieged  and  taken  (through  the 
treachery  of  Lopez)  by  the  Liberal  general 
Escobedo,  May  15, 1867.  The  emperor  Max- 
imilian, and  his  generals  Miramon  and  Me- 
jia,  were  taken  prisoners,  and  after  trial, 
were  shot  on  June  19  following. 

Quesnoy.  A  fortified  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Nord.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Austrians,  September  11,  1798,  but  was 
recovered  by  the  French,  August  16,  1794. 
It  surrendered  to  Prince  Fr^erick  of  the 
Netherlands,  June  29,  1815,  after  the  battle 
of  Waterloo. 

Queue.  A  tail-like  twist  of  hair  formerly 
worn  at  the  back  of  the  head  by  soldiers. 
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Queues  d'Hironde(^.).  In  fortificatfon, 
lines  composed  of  projecting  tenailles,  or 
works,  which,  fi*om  the  facility  with  which 
an  enemy  can  enfilade  their  long  branches, 
are  considered  extremely  defective,  and  con- 
sequently are  seldom  employed. 

Quiberon.  A  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Morbihan,  situated  on  a  long 
and  narrow  peninsula  of  the  same  name, 
which,  with  some  islands,  forms  one  of  the 
largest  bays  in  Europe,  20  miles  southwest 
fW>m  Vannes.  A  body  of  French  emi^ant 
royalists,  under  D'Hervilly  and  Puisaye, 
landed  here  from  an  English  fleet,  on  June 
27, 1795,  and  endeavored  to  rouse  the  people 
of  Brittany  and  La  Vendue  against  the  Con- 
vention, but  were  defeated,  in  July,  and 
driven  into  the  sea  by  Gen.  Hoche.  A  laree 
number  of  prisoners  taken  were  shot,  by 
order  of  the  Ck>nvention.  During  the  war 
of  the  Austrian  Succession,  an  English  force 
attempted  a  landing  here  (1746),  but  was 
repulsed. 

Qui  Vive  ?  Qui  va  La  ?  Qui  est  La  ?  (Fr.) 
Literally  means,  Who  is  alive?  Who  goes 
there?  and  Who  is  there ?  These  terms  are 
used  by  the  French  sentinels  when  thev 
challenge,  and  are  equivalent  to  the  English 
challenge,  Who  comes  there? 

Quick  Time.  In  tactics,  the  length  of 
the  direct  step  in  quick  time  is  28  inches, 
measured  from  heel  to  heel ;  the  cadence  is 
at  the  rate  of  110  steps  per  minute,  or  2  miles 
1618  yards  in  an  hour. 

Quick-match.  See  Labobatort  Storks. 

Quickstep.  A  lively,  spirited  march  gen- 
erally played  by  military  bands. 


Quiloa,  or  Keelwa.  A  seaport  town  of 
Zanguebar,  on  the  east  coast  of  AfKca,  225 
miles  north  of  Mozambique.  It  was  taken 
and  burned  by  the-  Portuguese,  in  1505,  but 
abandoned  by  them  soon  after. 

Quincunx.  Forming  a  body  of  men 
checkerwise. 

Quintain,  or  Quintin.  An  instrument 
used  in  the  ancient  practice  of  tilting.  It 
consisted  of  an  upright  post,  on  the  top  of 
which  a  cross  post  turned  upon  a  pivot;  at 
one  end  of  the  cross  post  was  a  broad  board, 
and  at  the  other  a  ba^  of  sand.  The  prac- 
tice was  to  ride  asainst  the  board  with  a 
lance,  at  such  speed  as  to  pass  by  before  the 
sand-bag  could  strike  the  tilter  on  the  back. 

Quinte.    The  fifth  guard  in  fencing. 

Quirites.  In  ancient  Rome  the  citizens 
were  so  called  as  distinguished  from  the 
soldiery. 

Quischens.  The  old  term  for  cuisses,  the 
pieces  of  armor  which  protected  the  thighs. 

Quit.  To  leave;  to  abandon.  7b  quit 
your  post  or  rtmks,  is  to  retire,  without  hav- 
ing received  any  previous  order  for  that  pur- 
pose, from  a  station  intrusted  to  your  care, 
or  a  position  in  which  you  may  be.  For 
punishment  inflicted  upon  persons  quitting 
their  posts,  see  Appendix,  Articlks  op 
War,  40. 

Quiver.    A  case  or  sheath  for  arrows. 

Quoin.  In  eunnery,  is  a  wedge  used  to 
lay  under  the  breech  of  a  gun  to  elevate  or 
depress  it. 

Quota.  A  proportional  part  or  share ;  or 
the  share,  part,  or  proportion  assigned  to 
each.    "  Quota  of  troops  and  money." 
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Raab,  or  Nagy-Oyor.    A  town  of  Hun- 

fary,  67  miles  west-northwest  of  Buda.  A 
attle  was  fought  under  its  walls  in  June, 
1809,  in  which  Napoleon  totall^r  defeated  the 
disorderly  force  of  the  Hungarian  nobles. 

Rabinet.  A  small  piece  of  ordnance  for- 
merly in  use.  It  weighed  but  800  pounds, 
and  fired  a  small  ball  of  If  inch  diameter; 
with  a  very  limited  range. 

Rachat  des  Cloches  (Fr.).  Redemption 
of  bells.  Formerly  in  France  when  a  forti- 
fied place  was  taken,  the  bells  became  the 
property  of  the  master-general  of  artillery, 
which  were  usually  redeemed  by  the  inhab- 
itants at  a  certain  price;  it  was  necessary 
that  the  place  should  be  attacked  by  artil- 
lery in  order  to  secure  this  right  over  the 
bells. 
Rack,  Forage.     See  Ordkakcx,   Oar- 

RIAGKS  FOR,  BaTTEBT-WAQOK. 


Rack-Stick  and  Lashing.  Consist  of  a 
piece  of  two-inch  rope,  al^ut  6  feet  long, 
rastened  to  a  picket  about  15  inches  long, 
having  a  Hble  in  its  head  to  receive  the  rope. 
Rack  Uishings  are  used  for  securing  the  planks 
of  a  gun  or  mortar  platform,  l^tween  the 
ribbons  and  the  sleepers. 

Radius.  In  fortification,  a  term  applied 
to  a  line  drawn  fkx>m  the  centre  of  the  poly- 
gon to  the  extremity  of  the  exterior  side. 
There  are  the  exterior ^  the  interior,  and  the 
right  radii, 

Radsudt.    See  Rastadt. 

Raft.  A  species  of  floating  bridge  for  the 
passage  of  rivers,  on  which  Uie  soldiers  and 
light  artillery  may  be  safely  conveyed. 

Raft  of  Casks.  This  raft  may  be  con- 
structed by  forming  a  frame  of  timber  to 
contain  the  casks. 

The  fhtme  consists  of  four  longitudinal 
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pieces  halved  into  four  transoms.  The  lone 
pieces  must  be  at  least  20  feet  long,  and 
their  distance  apart  be  a  little  less  than  the 
head  diameter  of  the  casks.  The  under 
edges  are  beveled  so  as  to  give  them  a 
good  bearing  on  the  casks. 

In  default  of  square  timber,  poles  may  be 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  frame.  The 
string-pieces  and  transoms  may  be  spiked  or 
lashM  at  their  points  of  Junction. 

The  four  exterior  casks  in  the  raft  should 
be  lashed  to  the  frame,  otherwise  they  may 
be  carried  off  by  the  current  when  the  raft 
lurches.  For  other  kinds  of  rafts,  see  Pon- 
tons. 

Raft,  Prairie.    See  Poktons. 

Rafts,  Timber.  Employ  the  largest  and 
longest  timber,  giving  at  least  85  feet  length 
to  the  raft.  Shorter  than  this  it  will  not 
have  sufficient  stability,  but  will  be  subject 
to  dangerous  oscillations,  especially  in  a 
rapid  stream.  Squaring  the  timber  will  be 
worse  than  useless.  Any  insularities, 
such  as  branches  and  knots,  should  be 
trimmed  off.  The  raft  must  be  built  in  the 
water.  Select  a  place  where  there  is  little 
current,  and  where  the  bank  slopes  gently 
to  the  water. 

The  timber  is  then  arranged  in  the  posi- 
tion it  is  to  have  in  the  ran, — the  butts  al- 
ternately up  and  down  the  stream, — the  up- 
stream ends  forming  a  right  angle,  salient 
up-stream. 

Suppose  the  case  of  a  raft  to  be  composed 
of  20  logs,  47  feet  long,  and  averaging  12 
inches  in  diameter. 

The  first  log  is  brought  alongside  the 
shore,  and  the  end  of  a  plank  or  small  trunk 
of  a  tree  is  spiked  to  it,  about  8  feet  fVom 
each  end ;  it  is  pushed  off  a  little,  and  a 
second  log  is  brought  up,  under  the  tran- 
soms and  in  close  contact  with  the  first. 

The  second  log  is  spiked  like  the  first,  and 
so  on  for  each  of  the  remaining  logs ;  care 
being  taken  to  alternate  the  butts,  placing 
the  whistle  ends  up-stream  with  the  bevel 
underneath,  and  to  spike  the  transoms  per- 
pendicular to  the  logs.  When  the  current 
of  the  river  in  which  the  raft  is  to  be  used  is 
very  gentle,  the  up-stream  ends  may  be  on 
a  line  parallel  to  the  transom  ;  but  if  rapid, 
they  snould  form  a  right-angle  salient  up- 
stream, the  vertex  being  in  the  middle  log. 

When  the  bank  is  too  steep  to  admit  of 
this  construction,  the  trees  may  be  floated 
into  their  proper  positions,  lashed  together, 
and  the  transoms  spiked  on ;  if  the  logs  are 
nearly  of  the  same  size,  the  centre  of  gravity 
will  be  near  the  centre  of  the  raft. 

Two  additional  transoms  are  spiked  at 
equal  distances  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  raft,  and  at  a  distance  apart  equal  to  the 
^width  of  the  roadway  or  platform. 

The  transoms  should  oe  about  8  inches 
wide  by  6  inches  thick,  and  should  have  a 
bearing  on  all  the  logs  forming  the  raft. 
When  a  platform  is  to  be  constructed  on 
the  raft,  intermediate  transoms  are  laid,  and 
at  a  distance  apart  depending  on  the  strength 


of  the  planking.  The  size  of  the  platform 
must  be  regulated  by  the  buoyant  power  of 
the  raft.  A  single  course  of  logs  will  not 
have  sufficient  power  to  sustain  troops  enough 
to  cover  its  whole  surface.  When  the  raft  is 
to  be  used  in  a  bridge  the  two  intermediate 
transoms  are  separated  by  a  distance  a  little 
less  than  the  length  of  the  chess,  and  placed 
at  equal  distances  from  a  point  somewhat 
astern  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  raft, 
in  order  to  correct  the  downward  action  of 
the  cable  on  the  bow. 

For  use  in  a  bridge,  a  raft  should  be  able 
to  sustain  at  least  16,()00  pounds.  The  same 
expedients  are  employed  for  the  anchorage 
of  rafts  as  boats. 

Rafts  are  sometimes  constructed  for  flying- 
bridges  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge,  the  acute 
angles  being  about  65^, — so  that  when  two 
of  the  sides  are  parallel  to  the  action  of  the 
current,  the  up-stream  side,  which  in  this 
form  is  the  only  one  acted  on  by  the  current, 
is  in  the  most  favorable  position. 

Raguled,orRaggald.  In  heraldry, jagged 
or  notched  in  an  irregular  manner. 

Raguled,  Cross.  One  made  of  two  trunks 
of  trees  without  their  branches,  of  which 
only  the  stumps  appear. 

Raguly.  In  heraldry,  a  term  applied  to 
an  ordinary  whose  bounding  lines  are  fur- 
nished with  serrated  projections. 

Ragusa.  A  town  of  Austria,  formerly 
the  capital  of  an  independent  republic  which 
now  forms  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Dalmatia, 
on  a  peninsula  on  the  east  side  of  the  Adri- 
atic, and  built  in  terraces  on  the  side  of 
Mount  Sergio,  the  upper  streets  communi- 
cating with  the  lower  by  a  flight  of  steps. 
It  is  strongly  fortified  with  citadels,  forts, 
and  walls.  It  was  taken  by  the  Venetians 
in  1171,  but  became  an  independent  repub- 
lic, 1858 ;  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1806, 
and  given  up  to  Austria  in  1814. 

Rahmanieh.  A  town  of  Lower  Egypt, 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Nile  with  the 
canal  of  Alexandria,  26  miles  southeast  from 
Rosetta.  The  French,  during  their  occupa- 
tion of  Egypt,  made  it  a  fortified  station. 
It  was  taken  from  them  by  the  British  in 
1801. 

Raid.  A  hostile  or  predatory  incursion, 
especially  an  inroad  or  incursion  of  mounted 
men ;  a  sudden  and  rapid  invasion  by  a 
cavalry  force. 

RaiUon  (Fr.),  A  quarrel;  a  short  ar- 
row. 

Rail-platform.    See  Platform. 

Rails.  See  Ordnangb,  Carriages  tor, 
SsA-GOAST  Carriages. 

Rain,  or  Rhain.  A  town  of  Bavaria,  22 
miles  north  from  Augsburg,  where  the  Aus- 
trian general  Tilly  received  his  mortal  wound 
in  1682. 

Raise.  Armies  are  raised  in  two  ways : 
either  by  voluntary  engagements,  or  by  lot 
or  conscription.  The  Greek  and  Roman 
levies  were  the  result  of  a  rigid  system  of 
conscription.  The  Visigoths  practiced  a 
general  conscription ;  poverty,  old  age,  and 
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sickness,  were  the  only  reasons  admitted  for 
exemption.  '*  Subsequently"  (says  Hallam), 
**  the  feudal  military  tenures  had  supersedecl 
that  earlier  system  of  public  defense,  which 
called  upon  every  man,  and  especially  upon 
every  land-holder,  to  protect  his  country. 
The  relations  of  a  vassal  came  in  place  of 
those  of  a  subject  and  a  citizen.  This  was 
the  revolution  of  the  9th  century.  In  the 
12th  and  18th  another  innovation  rather 
more  gradually  prevailed,  and  marks  the 
third  period  in  the  military  history  of  Eu- 
rope. Mercenary  troops  were  substituted 
for  the  feudal  militia.  These  military  ad- 
venturers played  a  more  remarkable  part  in 
Italy  than  in  France,  though  not  a  little 
troublesome  to  the  latter  country."  A 
necessary  effect  of  the  formation  of  merce- 
naries was  the  centralization  of  authority. 
Honey  became  the  sinews  of  war.  The  in- 
vention of  flre-arms  caused  it  to  be  acknowl- 
edged that  skill  was  no  less  essential  for 
warlike  operations  than  strength  and  valor. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  tiie 
power  of  princes  was  calculated  by  the  num- 
oer  and  quality  of  paid  troops  they  could 
support.  France  first  set  the  example  of 
k^ping  troops  in  peace.  Charles  YIl.,  for- 
seeing  the  clanger  of  invasion,  authorised 
the  assemblage  of  armed  mercenaries  called 
eompagnies  a'ordonnanee.  Louis  XI.  dis- 
missea  these  troops  but  enrolled  new  ones, 
composed  of  French,  Swiss,  and  Scotch. 
Under  Charles  VIII.,  Germans  were  ad- 
mitted in  the  French  army,  and  the  highest 
and  most  illustrious  nobles  of  France  re- 
garded it  as  an  honor  to  serve  in  the  gens 
d^armes.  Moral  qualifications  not  being 
exacted  for  admission  to  the  ranks,  the  re- 
straints of  a  barbarous  discipline  became 
necessary,  and  this  discipline  divided  widelv 
the  soldier  from  the  people.  The  French 
revolution  overturned  this  system.  **  Now'* 
(says  Decker)  "  mercenary  troops  have  com- 
pletely disappeared  from  continental  Europe. 
England  only  now  raises  armies  by  the  sys- 
tem of  recruiters.  The  last  wars  of  Europe 
have  been  wart  of  the  people,  and  have  been 
fought  by  nationalities.  After  peace  armies 
remain  national,  for  their  elements  are  taken 
from  the  people  by  legal  liberations.  The 
institution  of  conscription  is  evidently  the 
most  important  of  modern  times.  Among 
other  advantages,  it  has  bridged  the  other- 
wise impassable  gulf  between  the  citizen 
and  soldier,  who,  children  of  the  same  fam- 
ily, are  now  united  in  defense  of  their 
country.  Permanent  armies  have  ceased  to 
be  the  personal  guard  of  kings,  but  their 

rpathies  are  always  with  the  people,  and 
r  just  title  is  that  of  skillful  warriors 
maintained  as  a  nucleus  for  the  instruction 
of  their  countrymen  in  the  highest  school  of 
art," 

Raise  a  Blockade,  To.  To  remove  or 
break  up  a  blockade,  either  by  withdrawing 
the  ships  or  forces  employed  in  enforcing 
it,  or  by  driving  them  away  or  dispersing 
them. 


Raise  a  Purchase,  To.  To  dispose  in- 
struments or  machines  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  exert  any  mechanical  force  required. 

Raise  a  Siege,  To.  To  relinquish  an  at- 
tempt to  take  a  place  by  besie^ng  it,  or  to 
cause  the  attempt  to  be  relinquish^. 

Rajah,  or  Raja.  A  hereditary  prince 
among  the  Hindus  belonging  to  the  warrior 
caste,  or  the  Kshattriya.  In  later  times  it 
became  a  title  given  by  the  British  govern- 
ment to  Hindus  of  rank,  and  is  now  not 
uncommonly  assumed  by  the  zemindars,  or 
land-holders ;  the  title  of  Maharajah,  or 
"great  Rajah,"  being  in  these  days  gen- 
erally reserved  to  the  more  or  less  inde- 
pendent native  princes. 

Rajpoots,  or  Rajputs.  Is  the  name  of 
various  tribes  in  India  which  are  of  Aryan 
origin,  and  either  descended  from  the  old 
royal  races  of  the  Hindus^  or  from  their 
Kshattriya,  or  warrior  caste.  They  attained 
a  high  degree  of  power  and  renown  just  be- 
fore the  Mohammedan  conquests  in  the  12th 
century.  In  1198  and  1194  the  Rajpoot 
chiefis  sustained  more  than  one  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  were  de- 
prived of  all  therr  possessions  except  the 
regions  they  now  occupy.  They  came  under 
the  protection  of  the  English,  frt>m  about 
the  oeginning  of  this  century,  when  the 
Rajpoots  proved  unable  to  defend  their 
country  against  the  Mahrattas. 

Rake.  To  enfilade ;  to  fire  in  a  direction 
with  the  length  of;  as,  to  rake  the  enemy's 
ranks. 

Rally.  To  bring  back  to  order  troops  that 
may  have  been  dispersed,  or  have  retreated 
in  a  panic. 

Rally.  To  come  into  orderly  arrange- 
ment ;  to  renew  order,  as  troops  scattered  or 
put  to  flight ;  to  assemble ;  to  unite. 

Ram.  To  push  home  the  charge  of  a 
gun  ;  also,  the  corresponding  word  of  com- 
mand. 

Ram,  Battering-.    See  BATTBBiNO-mi.iff. 

Ram  Home,  To.  To  drive  home  the  am- 
munition in  a  gun. 

Ramillies.  A  village  of  Brabant,  Bel- 
gium, 28  miles  southeast  of  Brussels,  is 
memorable  as  the  place  near  which  one  of 
the  most  important  battles  of  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  was  fought.  May  28, 
1706.  In  this  conflict  the  French  forces 
were  under  the  command  of  Marshal  deVil- 
leroy  and  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  while  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  led  the  troops  of  the 
allies,  y  illeroy,  after  a  battle  of  three  hours 
and  a  half,  was  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  all 
his  cannon,  the  whole  of  his  baggage,  and 
13,000  men  in  killed  and  wouj^ed.  The 
great  result  of  this  victory  was  that  the 
French  were  compelled  to  give  up  the  whole 
of  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  About  4000  of  ^ 
the  aUies  were  slain  in  the  engagement. 

Rammer.     See  IicpLXMBiim,   and  Iir- 

SFSOTIOK  OF  CaKNON. 

Rammes-head.     See  Implkmkkts,  and 
Inbpbction  or  Cavnon. 
Ramnugfor.    A  walled  town  of  the  Pun- 
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Jab,  on  the  Cbenaub,  62  miles  northwest  of 
Xiahore.  Here  the  Sikh  army  was  defeated 
by  the  British,  October,  1848. 

Ramp.  An  oblique  or  sloping  interior 
road  to  mount  the  terre-plein  or  the  rampart. 

Rampant  (Fr.<,  literally,  *'  raging").  In 
heraldry,  an  epithet  applied  to  a  lion  or 
other  beast  of  prey  when  placed  erect  on  the 
two  hind-legs,  with  onl^  one  of  the  fore-legs 
elevated,  the  head  being  seen  in  profile. 
When  the  face  is  turned  toward  the  specta- 
tor, the  attitude  is  called  rampant  gardant^ 
and  when  the  head  is  turned  backwards, 
rampant  rtgardanL  A  lion  counter'rampant 
is  one  rampant  towards  the  sinister,  instead 
of  towards  the  dexter,  the  usual  attitude. 
Two  lions  rampant  contrariwise  in  saltire, 
are  sometimes  also  said  to  be  counter-^am' 
pant 

Rampart.    To  fortify  with  ramparts. 

Rampart-grenades.  Grenades  used  to 
defend  a  rampart.  Shells  of  large  size  may 
be  used,  being  rolled  down  the  parapet.  See 
Gbsnads. 

Rampart-gun.  A  large  gun  fitted  for 
ramp^t  use,  and  not  used  for  field  purposes. 

Ramparts.  In  fortification,  are  oroad 
embankments  or  masses  of  earth  which  sur- 
round fortified  places.  A  rampart  forms  the 
eneeintey  or  body  of  the  place,  and  on  its  ex- 
terior edge  the  parapet  is  placed,  while  to- 
wards the  place  it  is  terminated  by  the  in- 
terior «lope  of  the  rampart,  on  which  rampa 
are  made  for  the  easy  ascent  of  the  troops 
and  material.    See  Bulwark. 

Rampier.    The  same  as  rampart. 

Rampire.  The  same  as  rampart, — seldom 
used  except  in  poetry. 

Ramps.  Are  inclined  planes  of  earth 
serving  as  a  means  of  communication  be- 
tween two  levels.  A  ramp  for  a  field-eun  is 
8  feet  wide,  and  for  short  distances  it  has  a 
slope  of  one- fourth  to  one-sixth.  When  the 
distance  is  long  the  slope  is  increased  to  as 
much  as  one-twelfth. 

Ramrod.  The  rod  of  iron  formerly  used 
in  loading  a  piece  to  drive  home  a  cnarge ; 
but  now  used  to  clean  the  rifle. 

Ram's  Horns.  In  fortification,  a  kind  of 
low  works  made  in  the  ditch  of  a  circular 
arc,  which  serves  instef^d  of  tenailles. 

Rancheros  (from  the  Spanish  rancho^ 
''comradeship").  Is  the  name  given  in 
Mexico  to  a  mixed  breed  of  Spanish  and 
Indian  blood,  who  inhabit  the  country,  and 
ma^  almost  be  said  to  live  in  the  saddle  fro^ 
their  youth ;  are  splendid  riders  and  hunters, 
and  form  the  bravest  part  of  the  Mexican 
army, — its  irregular  cavalry.  The  impor- 
tance of  their  services  was  seen  in  the  wars 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  The 
rancheros  are  lank  in  fh^me,  with  brown, 
weather-stained  faces  and  muscular  limbs, 
hardy,  temperate,  and  always  ready  for  the 
boldest  enterprises. 

Rancon  (Pr,),  The  name  of  an  old  wea- 
pon, consisting  of  a  long  stake  with  a  sharp 
iron  point  at  one  end,  and  two  blades  or 
wings  bent  backwards,  and  extremely  keen. 
81 


Random.  Distance  to  which  n  missile  is 
thrown  or  projected ;  ranee ;  reach  ;  as,  the 
farthest  random  of  a  missile  weapon. 

Random  Shot.  A  shot  not  directed  or 
aimed,  towards  any  particular  object,  or 
when  the  piece  is  elevated  at  an  angle  of 
45**  upon  a  level  plane. 

Range.  In  artillery,  is  the  horizontal 
distance  from  the  muzzle  of  the  piece  to  the 
first  graze  of  the  projectile.  The  extreme 
range  is  the  distance  from  the  muzzle  to 
where  the  projectile  finally  rests.  The  range 
of  a  projectile  may  be  extended  without  in- 
creasing the  charge  of  powder,  in  the  modes, 
viz. :  1st,  by  raising  the  piece  to  a  higher 
level ;  2d,  by  giving  its  axis  greater  eleva- 
tion; 3d,  by  eccentric  projectiles.  Experi- 
ments haveshown  that  if  the  centre  of  gravity 
be  placed  directly  above  the  centre  of  figure, 
the  ri^nge  is  greatly  increased.  The  range  in- 
creases with  the  an^le  of  fire  up  to  a  certain 
limit,  beyond  which  it  diminishes.  The 
greatest  range  in  vacuo  is  at  an  angle  of  45°. 
A  mortar  is  usually  fired  at  an  angle  of  45°, 
and  the  charge  is  varied  according  to  the 
range  required.  Mortars  are  sometimes  fired 
at  an  angle  of  60°,  when  the  battery  is  situ- 
ated very  near  the  object  assailed,  and  it  is 
desired  that  the  shells  may  fall  upon  the 
magazines  of  the  besi^ed.  It  is  evident 
that  the  higher  projectiles  are  thrown,  the 
greater  the  velocity  they  acquire  in  falling ; 
besides,  they  strike  the  object  more  directly 
and  with  increased  violence.  Stone-mortars 
were  sometimes  fired  at  an  angle  of  75°,  that, 
in  falling  from  a  ^reat  height,  the  stone 
might  have  the  maximum  force  of  percus- 
sion. Grenades  should  be  thrown  from  mor- 
tars at  an  angle  of  83° ;  otherwise  they  will 
be  buried  in  the  earth,  and  their  fragments 
will  not  be  sufficiently  destructive.  For 
tables  of  ranges,  see  Roberts 's  <*  Hand-book 
of  Artillery." 

Range,  Point-blank.  See  Point-blank 
Ranqb. 

Range-finder.  An  instrument  for  deter- 
mining ranges.  There  are  several  difi^erent 
principles  which  may  be  used.  The  distance 
may  be  measured,  1st,  by  the  visual  angle 
subtended  by  objects  of  known  height;  2d, 
by  the  velocity  of  sound ;  8d,  the  instrument 
may  fUrnish  a  base-line  in  itself  and  solve  a 
triangle  in  which  the  base  and  two  adjacent 
angles  are  given.  Theierm  is  also  applied 
to  instruments  used  to  solve  a  triangle,  the 
base  of  which  is  obtained  by  outside  means. 
Range-finders  constructed  on  the  visual  angle 
principle  have  been  known  for  many  years. 
BotUanger^$  instrument  uses  the  2d  princi- 
ple. It  consists  of  a  glass  -tube  closed  at 
Doth  ends  filled  with  a  liquid  in  which  a 
small  umbrella-shaped  piece  of  metal  is  sul  - 
merged.  The  tube  is  held  verticallv  in  the 
hand,  the  metal  slowly  sinks  to  the  bottom. 
When  the  flash  of  the  enemy's  gun  is  seen, 
the  tube  is  inverted  and  the  metal  moves 
towards  the  other  end.  When  the  sound  is 
heard,  the  tube  is  brought  to  the  horizontal. 
The  distance  through  which  the  piece  of 
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metal  has  moved  gives  the  range  bv  means 
of  a  scale  on  the  side  of  the  tube.  Serdan^a 
range-finder  Is  an  expensive  instrument  using 
the  8d  principle.  It  is  mounted  on  a  wagon, 
and  intended  to  accompany  either  foot-troops 
or  artillery.  It  has  found  great  fkvor  in 
Germany.  Nolan's  range-finder  consists  of 
an  instrument  for  automatically  solving  tri- 
angles. A  similar  thing  was  devised  Sho\xi 
1870  by  two  American  officers,  MaJ.  Morgan 
of  the  4th  Artillery,  and  Capt.  Lorain  of 
the  8d  Artillery.  The  most  ingenious,  com- 
plete range-finder  has  been  proposed  by 
Lieut  Gordon  of  the  4th  Artillery.  He 
uses  two  fixed  angles  and  a  variable  base- 
line supplied  by  the  instrument  itself.  The 
principal  parts  of  Nolan's  range-finder  are: 
Two  instruments  for  measuring  angles,  one 
tape-line,  and  one  reckoning  cylinder.  Each 
of  the  two  instruments  consist  of  two  tele- 
scopes, which  lie  crosswise  one  above  the 
other  under  an  angle  of  about  90**3r  the 
smaller  of  the  two  has  a  long  arm,  with  a 
vernier  at  one  end ;  to  the  other  a  sector  is 
fastened,  which  is  divided  up  into  d^^rees. 
By  means  of  a  screw,  an  angle  of  about  20^ 
can  be  described  bv  the  upper  or  smaller 
telescope.  The  reckoning  cylinder  consists 
of  a  solid  body  and  two  rotating  rings.  The 
lower  ring  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  body 
are  dividwl  into  100  e({ual  parts.  On  the 
upper  ring  are  the  logarithms  of  the  figures, 
and  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  body  are  the 
logarithms  oi  the  signs,  fh>m  6^^  up  to  2^ 
16'. 

To  find  the  range,  the  instruments  on  thoir 
tripods  are  arranged  at  the  end  of  the  as- 
sumed base-line,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 
range ;  or  the  instruments  may  be  attached 
to  the  right  and  left  guns  of  a  battery.  The 
long  telescopes  are  turned  toward  the  object 
whose  distance  is  to  be  found ;  the  smaller 
ones  upon  each  oth^r,  and  the  cross-threads 
of  each  made  to  cover  the  cross-lines  on  the 
leather  disk  through  which  each  small  tele- 
scope points.  The  coincidence  obtained  by 
directing  the  longer  telescope  on  the  object, 
the  two  angles  at  the  base  are  determined ; 
the  base-line  bein^  measured,  one  side  and 
two  angles  of  the  triangle  areobtained.  With 
this  data  recourse  is  then  had  to  the  reckon- 
ing cylinder.  The  arrow  marked  **band" 
is  set  on  the  figure  that  corresponds  with  the 
distance  between  the  instruments  or  base- 
line,— say  84  yards ;  then  set  the  arrow  on 
the  lower  rine  on  the  fissure  corresponding 
with  the  angle  found  through  the  instru- 
ment,— say  18® ;  then  find  the  figure  for  the 
number  of  degrees  of  the  other  angle, — say 
42®  on  the  lower  ring.  Just  above  that  is 
the  figure  60  on  the  other  division  of  the 
lower  ring;  coinciding  with  this  on  the 
lower  edge  of  the  upper  ring  is  the  distance, 
1820  yaiSs.  The  bases  used  are  from  80 
to  40  yards  for  a  range  of  2000  yards  and 
over. 

Watkina^a  range-finder  and  Oautier^a  tele^ 
meter  are  instruments  which  require  a  meas- 
ured base-line.    See  Txlxmxtxr. 


Ranger.  One  of  a  body  of  mounted 
troops,  who  were  formerly  armed  with  short 
musicets,  and  who  ranged  over  the  country 
around,  and  often  fought  on  foot» 

Ranging.  The  disposal  of  troops  in  proper 
order  for  an  engagement,  mancouvres,  or 
march,  etc 

Rank.  Range  of  subordination ,  d^ree  of 
authority.  The  relative  situations  which 
officers  hold  with  respect  to  each  other,  or  to 
military  things  in  general.  Questions  as  to 
the  positive  or  relative  rank  of  officers  may 
often  be  of  the  greatest  importance  at  law,  in 
consequence  of  the  rule,  that  every  person 
who  justifies  his  own  acts  on  the  ground  of 
obedience  to  superior  authority  must  estab- 
lish, by  clear  evidence,  the  sufficiency  of  the 
authority  on  which  he  so  relies.  There  may 
also  be  many  occasions  on  which  the  pro- 
priety of  an  officer's  assumption  of  com- 
mand, or  his  exercise  of  particular  fiinctioAs, 
or  his  right  to  share  witn  a  particular  class 
of  officers  in  prize-money,  bounties,  grants, 
and  />ther  allowances,  may  depend  on  the 
correctness  of  the  view  taken  by  himself  or 
others  of  his  rights  to  a  specific  rank  4r  com- 
mand ;  and  an  error  in  this  respect  may  ex- 
pose him  to  personal  loss  and  damage  in  suita 
Wore  the  civil  tribunals.  The  regulation 
of  military  rank  is  vested  absolutely  in  Con- 
gress, which  confers  or  varies  it  at  pleasure. 
The  will  of  Congress  in  this  respect  is  signi- 
fied by  the  creation  of  different  grades  of 
rank ;  by  making  rules  of  appointment  and 
promotion ;  by  other  rules  of  government 
and  regulation ;  or  is  by  fair  deduction  to  be 
inferr^  from  the  nature  of  the  functions 
assigned  to  each  officer ;  for  every  man  who 
is  intrusted  with  an  employment  is  presumed 
to  be  invested  with  all  the  powers  necessary 
for  the  efiTective  discharge  of  the  duties  an- 
nexed to  his  office.  Hifink  and  grade  are 
synonymous,  and  in  their  military  accepta- 
tion indicate  rights,  powers,  and  duties,  de- 
termined by  laws,  creating  the  different 
degrees  of  rank,  and  specifying  fixed  forms 
for  passing  from  grade  to  grade  and  when 
rank  in  one  body  shall  give  command  in 
another  body;  and  also  when  rank  in  the 
army  at  large  shall  not  be  exercised.  Rank 
is  a  right  of  which  an  officer  cannot  be  de- 
prived, except  through  forms  prescribed  by 
law.  When  an  officer  is  on  duty,  die  rank 
itself  indicates  his  relative  position  to  other 
officers  of  the  body  in  which  it  is  created. 
It  is  not,  however,  a  perpetual  right  to  exer- 
cise command,  bcicause  the  President  may, 
under  the  62d  article  of  war,  at  any  time 
relieve  an  officer  from  duty;  or  an  ofilcer 
may  be  so  relieved  by  arrest  duly  made 
acoording  to  law ;  or  by  inability  to  perform 
duty  from  sickness,  or  by  being  placed  by 
competent  authority  on  some  otner  duty. 
But  whenever  an  officer  is  on  duty  his  rank 
indicates  his  command. 

Rank.  A  line  of  soldiers ;  a  row  of  troops 
reckoned  from  side  to  side,  or  in  breadth ; — 
opposed  to  file.  The  ranksy  the  order  of  com- 
mon soldiers ;  as,  to  reduce  a  non-commis- 
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sioned  officer  to  the  ranks.  To  Jill  the  ranks^ 
to  supply  the  whole  number,  or  a  competent 
number.  lb  take  rank  ofj  to  enjoy  prece- 
dence over,  or  to  have  the  right  of  taking  a 
higher  place  than. 

Rank  and  File.  The  body  of  soldiers 
constituting  the  mass  of  the  armV)  and  in- 
cluding corporals  and  privates.  In  a  more 
extended  sense,  it  includes  sereeants  also, 
excepting  the  non-commissioned  staff. 

Rank,  Brevet.    See  Brevet. 

Rank,  Double.  A  rank  composed  of  front 
and  rear  files. 

Rank,  Honorary.  That  which  merely 
gives  a  title  and  precedence,  without  any 
command  being  attached  to  that  rank. 

Rank,  Insignia  of.  Are  badges  or  dis- 
tinguishing marks  of  office  of  honor.  In 
the  army  of  the  United  States  the  rank  of 
officers  is  determined  by  the  insignia  on  the 
epaulettes  and  shoulder-straps,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

**  For  the  ^neral  commanding  the  army, 
two  gold-embroidered  stars  of  five  rays, 
one  on  each  side  equidistant  between  the 
centre  land  the  outer  ed^e  of  the  strap,  and 
a  gold-embroidered  shield  in  the  centre. 
For  the  lieutenant-general,  three  silver-em- 
broidered stars  of  five  rays,  one  star  on  the 
centre  of  the  strap,  and  one  on  each  side 
eauidbtant  between  the  centre  and  outer 
eage  of  the  strap ;  the  centre  star  to  be  the 
largest  For  the  major-generals,  two  silver- 
embroidered  stars,  the  centre  of  each  star  to 
be  one  inch  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  gold 
embroidery  on  the  outer  ends  of  the  straps,* 
both  stars  of  the  same  size.  For  a  brigadier- 
general,  the  same  as  for  a  major-general,  ex- 
cept that  there  will  be  but  one  star  instead  of 
two.  For  a  colonel,  the  same  as  for  a  major- 
general,  omitting  the  stars  and  introducing 
a  silver-embroidered  eagle ;  cloth  of  the  strap 
as  follows:  for  the  general  staff  and  staff 
corps — dark  blue  ;  artillery — scarlet ;  in- 
fantry— light  or  sky-blue;  cavalry — ^yellow. 
For  a  lieutenant-colonel,  the  same  as  for  a 
colonel,  according  to  corps,  omit^g  the 
eagle,  and  introducing  a  silver-embroidered 
leaf  at  each  end.  For  a  major,  the  same  as 
for  a  colonel,  according  to  corps,  omitting 
the  eagle,  and  i  ntroducing  a  gold-embroidered 
leaf  at  each  end.  For  a  captain,  the  same  as 
for  a  colonel,  according  to  corps,  omitting 
the  eagle,  and  introducing  at  each  end  two 
gold-embroidered  bars.  For  a  first  lieuten- 
ant, the  same  as  for  a  colonel,  according  to 
corps,  omitting  the  eagle,  and  introducing 
at  each  end  one  gold-embroidered  bar.  For 
a  second  lieutenant,  the  same  as  for  a  colo- 
nel, according  to  corps,  omitting  the  eagle. 
For  a  brevet  second  lieutenant,  the  same  as 
for  a  second  lieutenant." 

Rank,  Local.    See  Local  Rank. 

Rank,  Relative.    See  Rbla.titb  Rank. 

Rank,  Single.    A  rank  of  single  files. 

Rank,  Substantive.  Is  genuine  rank, 
with  all  the  command  and  authority,  as  well 
as  precedence,  attaching  to  the  title.  For 
instance,  a  regimental  major  possesses  the 


substantive  rank  of  major,  while  a  captain 
and  brevet  major  is  only  a  substantive  cap- 
tain. It  may  be  briefly  described  as  being 
the  reverse  of  brevet  rank. 

Ranlnr.  One  who  ranks,  or  disposes  in 
ranks ;  and  one  who  arranges. 

Ransack.  To  plunder;  to  pillage  com- 
pletely ;  to  ravage ;  as,  to  ransack  a  city. 

Ransom  of  Prisoners.  A  prisoner  of 
war,  being  a  public  enemy,  is  tne  prisoner 
of  the  government,  and  not  of  the  captor. 
No  ransom  can  be  paid  by  a  prisoner  of  war 
to  his  individual  captor,  or  to  any  officer  in 
command.  The  government  alone  releases 
captives,  according  to  rules  prescribed  by 
itself. 

Rapier.  Is  said  to  have  had  distinct  mean- 
ings at  different  times,  and  in  ancient  fencing 
to  have  been  a  long  cutting  broadsword ;  but 
for  the  last  centuiy,  at  least,  the  rapier  has 
been  a  light,  highly-tempered,  edgeless, 
thrusting  weapon,  finely  pointed  and  about 
3  feet  in  length.  At  present,  it  is  worn 
only  on  occasions  of  court  ceremonial,  and 
answers  no  other  purpose  than  to  incommode 
the  wearer.  In  war  a  rapier  could  never  have 
been  of  any  service. 

Rapine.  The  act  of  plundering ;  the  seiz- 
ing and  carrying  away  of  things  by  force ; 
spoliation ;  pillage ;  plunder.  Violence ; 
force ;  also,  to*plunder. 

Rappahannock.  A  river  of  Virginia, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  North  Fork  and 
the  Rapidan,  40  miles  above  Fredericksburg. 
On  the  Rappahannock  and  the  Rapidan  oc- 
curred some  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles 
of  the  war  of  Secession,  at  Fredericksburg, 
Ohancellorsville,  and  the  Wilderness. 

Rapparee.  A  wild  Irish  plunderer,  so 
called  from  his  being  generally  armed  with 
a  rapary^  or  half-puce.  The  term  was  in 
common  use  in  the  17th  century. 

Rappel.  The  beat  of  the  arum  to  call 
soldiers  to  arms. 

Rarefaction.  The  extension  of  the  parts 
of  a  gas,  by  which  it  is  made  to  take  up  more 
room  than  it  did  before. 

Rasaldar.  In  the  Bast  Indies,  the  name 
applied  to  the  commander  of  r€t$allah^  which 
is  10,000  armed  horsemen. 

Rasante.  A  French  term,  applied  to  a 
s^le  of  fortification  in  which  the  command 
of  the  works  over  each  other,  and  over  the 
country,  is  kept  very  low,  in  order  that  the 
shot  may  more  effectually  sweep  or  graze  the 
ground  before  them. 

Ras-el-Kyma.  A  fortress  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  formerly  the  principal  stronghold 
of  the  Joasmee  pirates.  This  fortress  was 
destroyed  and  the  pirates  thoroughly  sub- 
dued by  an  English  force  under  Sir  W .  Kier 
Grant  in  1817. 

Rasgrad,  or  Hesarorad.  A  town  of  Tur- 
key in  Europe,  in  Bulgaria,  and  about  215 
miles  northwest  from  Constantinople.  The 
Turks  were  defeated  here  by  the  Russians  in 
1810. 

Rassova.  A  fortified  town  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
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88  miles  east  by  north  of  Silistria.  Rassova 
was  oocupied  by  the  Kussians  for  a  short 
time  in  1854. 

Rastadt,  Radstadt,  or  RaauU.  A  forti- 
fied town  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  on 
the  Murg,  not  far  from  its  confluence  with 
the  Khine.  The  peace  of  1714,  which  put 
an  end  to  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion, was  signed  in  the  palace  by  Prince  Eu- 
gene and  Marshal  Villars.  A  congress  was 
held  here  in  1797-99,  to  nejjotiate  a  peace 
between  Prance  and  the  empire,  after  which 
the  French  ambassadors,  Roberjot  and  Bon- 
nier, were  murdered  on  their  return,  only  a 
short  distance  from  the  town.  At  Bastodt 
the  insurrection  in  Baden  in  1849  first  broke 
out ;  and  the  insurgente,  after  a  three  weeks' 
siege,  were  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion 
to  the  Prussians. 

Ratchet-post.  A  cast-iron  post  at  the 
head  of  large  Bodman  guns  to  serve  as  a 
fulcrum  for  the  bar  used  in  elevating  the 
gun.    See  Fulcbum. 

Ratchet-wheel.  A  wheel  with  pointed 
and  angular  teeth,  against  which  a  ratchet 
abuts,  used  either  for  converting  a  recipro- 
cating into  a  rotatory  motion  on  the  shaft  to 
which  it  is  fixed,  or  for  admitting  of  its  mo- 
tion in  one  direction  only. 

Rate  of  March.  See  Hobsbs,  Pack  akd 
Dbauoht  Horses,  and  Quick  Time. 

Rathenow,  or  Rath^nau.  A  town  of 
Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg, 
45  miles  west  of  Berlin.  A  victory  was 
gained  here  in  1676  by  the  troops  of  Bran- 
denburg under  the  elector  Frederick  Wil- 
liam, over  the  Swedes. 

Rathlin,  Island  of.  An  island  off  the 
north  coast  of  Ireland,  8  miles  northwest  of 
Fairhead.  It  was  the  scene  of  more4han 
one  struggle  in  the  Danish  wars,  and  it  af- 
forded shelter,  after  his  defeat  in  Scotland, 
to  Bobert  Bruce.  In  1558,  the  Scottish 
colony  which  then  inhabited  the  island  was 
attacked  by  the  lord-deputy  Sussex,  and  ex- 
pelled ft>om  it  with  much  slaughter. 

Rathmines.  A  suburb  of  Dublin,  on  its 
south  side,  IJ  miles  south  of  Dublin  Castle. 
It  is  the  site  of  a  battle-field,  where  Col. 
Jones,  governor  of  Dublin  Castle,  making  a 
sally  out,  routed  the  Marquis  of  Ormond, 
killed  4000  men,  and  took  2517  prisoners, 
with  their  cannon,  baggage,  and  ammuni- 
tion, August  2, 1649. 

Ration.  A  portion  or  fixed  allowance  of 
provisions,  drink,  and  forage,  assigned  to  a 
soldier  in  the  army,  or  a  sailor  in  the  navy, 
for  his  daily  subsistence,  and  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  horses,  etc. 

The  soldier's  ration  in  Europe  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

AXrSTBIA. 

P£ace  Ration. 

BTead».««.^ 31.     oancM. 

Meat  withooi  bono » 6.6        ** 

8a0t >62  ounce. 

Vegoti^iM ....» — •    2.48  onncei. 

flalt..^.....^..........^ ^  dmoe. 

^L37  onnoM  anhydrous  food. 


War  Ration. 

Fr«di  pork « .^    6^ 

OrMdt  pork.....» ...«.- «. 

OrfrvehbMf. ••  * 

Or  bacon 6. 

ButtM' ....« ....««-      .14  onnott. 

Biscolt 8^ 

rionr ...« 26^ 

rmh  Tegetables. 2J 

Beuw ....~ Lfi 

Boor  and  wino......~. •••«....•«.. TariaUa. 

88U{  oanoei  anhydroos  food. 

ENQLAKB. 

In  the  home  service  the  soldier  receives 
from  the  government : 


Bread. 

Meat 


,  1  ponnd. 


The  soldier  buys 


Potatoes ....M 

Other  Tegetables.. 
auik 


Salt 


16. 
.  8. 
.    3.2ft 

.  Las 


Coffee .33     « 

The  whole  being  eqolTalent  to  23.4  ounces  of  anhy- 
drous food. 

In  time  of  war  the  ration  is  varied  accord- 
ing to  location,  climate,  and  kind  of  service. 

TBANCS. 

During  peace  the  soldier  buvs  fW>m  the 

fovemment  his  ration,  paying  48  out  of  the 
8  centimes  which  he  receives  per  day,  ex- 
cept in  Paris,  where  he  pays  51  out  of  58 
centimes.  Meat  is  furnished  85  per  cent, 
below  market  rates. 

Munition  bread  .......................    263  ounces. 

White  bread. 8.8       « 

Meat........ 10.6       •• 

Yegetables»  green 3.6       *■ 

Beans.......... .«....-»  »•«..»....».....    1.1 

Salt  and  pepper.........................     .43 

If  meat  is  salt  beef...— -....    8.8 

it  meat  is  salt  porlu....— .»..».-.    7.         ** 

Biscuit  in  Ueu  of  bread .-...  19.4       •* 

Being  equal  to  24  ounces  of  anhydrous  food. 

War  Ration, 

MeatlHthout  bone -..    8.4 

Bread 863       - 

Or  biscuit.-....-.— -. 26.6       " 

Beans...— 2.12     - 

Salt « .»-. .-...—      Ji  ounce. 

Sunr — .7       •• 

Oo^ — -.      .6       - 

Or  in  lieu  of  coffee,  wine.— :..-.».    9.     ounces. 

Or  brandy....— -..- 2.2       »• 

Being  24JM  ounces  of  anliydrous  food. 

PRUSSIA. 

About  one-half  the  daily  pay  is  retained 
by  the  government  for  the  soldier's  food. 

Peace  Ration, 
Qarrison.  Marching  or  fatigue. 

Bread -..  26JS     ounces.-  26J(     ounces. 

Meat 6.  «      .-    8.2 

Bice 3.2         «...    4.22 

Or  groats. 4.21       "      -.    6JM         « 

Or  peas  or  beans..    822       **      .-  10.6  " 

Or  potatoes 63.8         "      .-  70.6  ** 

Salt —     .87  ounce...-      .87  ounce. 

Ooffee -..      .468      "      -      .468       « 

26.67  01.  of  anhydrooB  food.    28.26  os.  of  anliydrous  food. 
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War  Ration, 

Bread «w 2(1^ 

Or  btocnit. ^ ^ 17. 

One   (Frrahbeef. 13. 

of    -{Salt beet ».. ^ 9. 

theee.  (Bacon 5.75 

Bice ^ 4.4 

One  (Oroate ....^ 4.4 

of    -{Beanii 8.8 

theee.  (Floor 8.8 

Pntfttoee 60. 

Salt. 8.7 

Ooffee,  pore .7 

Coffee,  roasted 1. 

40.2  ooncee  anhydrooa  Ibod. 


BUS8IA. 


1M  Meat  Dm 

with  •chtKhi 

andgroeL 

Meat « 7.     o«. 

Bread 42.     ob. 42.     ox. 

8oor>kroot. 14US  fl.  os~...  14.5   fl.  < 


169FMt 
117  days 
eehfechiand 
gnieL 


Daji. 
52  days 
peas  and 
groeL 

\  isL"  OS. 


Chenril 

Peas 

Buckwheat 1.87  fl.  oz. 

Oats .5   fl.os. 

Floor....... 7   fl.os. 

Ooiona....... J  fl.  oz< 

Yefcetable  oO — 

Butter A  os.».. 

liard « # 

Salt .    1.86  oa 1.86  os. 

Pepper j(«7os.. .07  oc 

Baj  leaTei.......      .07  oa». j07  oi~ 

IVater^..... 70.     fl.  os —  70.     fl.  os.... 

(Backwheat  cooked  in^  grueL) 


1.1 

1.87  fl.  OB.... 

.7     fl.OE... 
.7     fl.OE.... 

.8  fl.  oz.... 
.25  fl.  08.... 

Ji   OS 


2.33  OS. 
1.87  fl.  OS. 
.28  0.  OS. 


.5   fl.os. 


.5    08. 

1.86  OS. 
.0708. 
.0708. 
70.     fl.  ox. 


Sepoy  Ration. 

Flour....MM 

Bice 

Batter  or  Tegetable  oll.......».. 

Peas 

Salt. 


ooDoei. 


16. 

16. 

2.  «• 

4.25       " 
1.33  oonce. 


84.9  oonoes  of  anhydroos  food. 

Ratisbon,  or  Regensburg.  A  town  of 
Bavaria,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
67  miles  north-northeast  of  Munich.  In 
1524  the  Boman  Catholic  powers  of  Ger- 
many assembled  here,  and  formed  a  league 
against  the  Protestants;  and  near  it,  in 
1809,  Napoleon  I.  was  wounded  in  a  battle 
in  which  he  forced  the  Austrians  to  retreat. 

Raucous  (Belgium).  Here  Marshal  Saxe 
and  the  French  army  totally  defeated  the 
allies,  October  11,  1746. 

Ravage.  Desolation  by  violence-;  violent 
ruin  or  destruction;  devastation;  havoc; 
waste;  ruin;  as,  the  ravages  of  an  army. 
Also,  to  lay  waste  by  force ;  to  desolate  vio- 
lently; to  commit  havoc  or  devastation 
upon;  to  plunder. 

Ravelin.  In  fortification,  is  the  work 
constructed  beyond  the  main  ditch,  opposite 
the  curtain,  composed  of  two  faces,  forming 
a  salient  angle,  and  two  demi-gorges,  formed 
by  the  counterscarp.  It  is  separated  from 
the  covered  way  by  a  ditch  which  runs  into 
the  main  ditch.    See  Dbmi-lune. 

Ravenna  (anc.  Ravenna),  An  important 
city  of  Central  Italy,  48  miles  east-southeast 
from  Bologna,  4^  miles  from  the  Adriatic. 
Augustus  made  it  a  flrst-class  seaport  and 
naval  station.  It  was  taken  by  Odoaoer, 
then  by  Theodoric,  and  by  Totila ;  was  sub- 
dued by  the  Lombards  in  752,  and  their 


king,  Astolphus,  in  754,  surrendered  it  to 
Pepin,  king  of  France.  In  1275,  Guido  da 
Polenta  conquered  it.  Ravenna  was  after- 
wards taken  by  the  Venetians,  who  kept  it 
till  1509.  Under  the  walls  of  Ravenna  a 
battle  was  foueht  between  the  French  under 
Gaston  de  Foix  (duke  of  Nemours  and 
nephew  of  Louis  XII.)  and  the  Spanish  and 
Papal  armies.  The  confederate  army  was 
cut  to  pieces.  De  Foix  perished  in  the  mo- 
ment of  his  victory,  and  nis  death  closed  the 
good  fortune  of  the  French  in  Italy.  Ra- 
venna became  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy 
in  1860. 

Ravine.  In  field  fortification,  a  deep 
hollow,  usually  formed  by  a  great  flood,  or 
long-continued  running  of  water ;  frequently 
turned  to  advantage  in  the  field. 

Raw.  Unseasoned,  unripe  in  skill,  want- 
ing knowledge  in  tactics. 

Raw  Troops.  Are  inexperienced  sol- 
diers, or  men  who  have  been  little  accus- 
tomed to  the  use  of  arms. 

Razant.    See  Rasantb. 

Razed.  Works  or  fortifications  are  said 
to  be  razed  when  they  are  totally  demol- 
ished. 

Razzia.  A  plundering  and  destructive 
incursion. 

Readiness.  A  state  of  alertness  or  prep- 
aration ;  thus,  to  hold  a  corps  in  readiness, 
is  to  have  it  prepared  in  consequence  of  some 
previous  order  to  march  at  a  moment's  no- 
tice. 

Reading.  A  town  of  England,  in  Berk- 
shire, on  the  Kennet,  86  miles  west  by  south 
from  London.  In  871  it  was  in  possession 
of  the  Danes,  who,  after  resisting  an  assault 
of  the  West  Saxons,  were  in  the  following 
year  obliged  to  evacuate  it.  In  1006  they 
again  made  Uieir  appearance,  and  burned 
the  town.  In  the  civil  war  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury Reading  was  at  different  times  in  the 
possession  of  ooth  parties,  and  suffered  much 
during  the  contest. 

Ready.  In  tactics,  a  word  of  command 
in  firing,  being  a  contraction  of  make  ready. 

Reamer.     See   Obdvangb,    Cokstbuc- 

TION  or,  BOBIKQ. 

Rear.  In  general  acceptation,  anything 
situated  orplfu^  behind  another. 

Rear.  Tne  direction  opposite  the  enemy. 
The  opposite  of  ftront. 

Rear  Assembling-bar.  See  Obdkancb, 
Carbiaoes  fob,  The  Caissov. 

Rear  Foot-board.    See  Obdkakos,  Cab- 

BIAGES  FOB,  ThB  CaISSOK. 

Rear  Open  Order.  An  open  order  taken 
by  moving  the  rear  rank  backwards. 

Rear-chest.  See  Obdnanob,  Cabbiaoxs 
FOB,  Thb  Caissoit. 

Rear-front.  The  rear  rank  of  a  body  of 
troops  when  faced  about  and  standing  in 
that  position. 

Rear-guard.  A  detachment  of  troops 
whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  the  rear  of  an 
army. 

Rear-line.  The  line  in  the  rear  of  an 
army. 
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Rearward.  The  last  troop;  the  rear- 
guard. 

Rebel.  One  who  rebels ;  one  who  revolts 
from  the  government  to  which  he  owes  alle- 
giance, either  by  openly  renouncing  the  au- 
thority of  that  government,  or  by  taking 
arms  and  openly  opposing  it ;  one  who  defies 
and  seeks  to  overthrow  the  authority  to 
which  he  is  rightfully  subject ;  a  rovolter ; 
an  insurgent. 

Rebel.  Acting  in  revolt;  rebellious;  as, 
rebel  troops. 

RebeL  To  revolt ;  to  take  up  arms  trai- 
torously against  the  state  or  government ;  to 
renounce  the  authority  of  the  laws  and  gov- 
ernment to  which  one  owes  alleeiance. 

Rebellion.  The  act  of  rebelline;  open 
and  avowed  renunciation  of  the  authority  of 
the  government  to  which  one  owes  allegi- 
ance; the  taking  of  arms  traitorously  to  re- 
sist the  authority  of  lawiUl  government; 
revolt;  insurrection. 

Rebellious.  Engaged  in  or  marked  by 
rebellion;  traitorously  renouncing  the  au- 
thority and  dominion  of  the  government  to 
which  allegiance  is  due ;  violently  resisting 
government  or  lawful  authority ;  as,  rebel- 
lious troops. 

Rebounding-lock.  A  gun-lock  in  which 
the  hammer  rebounds  to  half-cock  after 
striking  the  cap ;  specially  used  in  sporting 
arms. 

Rebuffo  (Fr.).  A  bastard  cannon,  or 
three-fourth  carthoum  (or  karthaune),  a  86- 
pounder  of  16  calibers  long;  accoraing  to 
Ufano  a  46-'pounder. 

Recall.  A  call  on  the  trumpet,  bugle,  or 
drum,  by  which  the  soldiers  are  recalled 
from  duty,  labor,  etc. 

Recaptor.  One  who  retakes;  one  who 
takes  a  prize  which  had  been  previously 
taken. 

Recapture.  The  act  of  retaking ;  especi- 
ally the  retaking  of  a  prize  or  go<xls  from  a 
captor.  That  which  is  captured  back;  a 
pnze  retaken. 

Recast.  To  mold  anew;  to  cast  anew; 
to  throw  into  a  new  form  or  shape ;  to  re- 
.construct ;  as,  to  recast  cannon. 

Receipt.  A  voucher  or  acknowledgment, 
which  should  always  be  riven  when  official 
papers  are  received.  When  flags  of  truce 
are  the  bearers  of  a  parcel  or  a  letter,  the 
officer  commanding  an  outpost  should  give 
a  receipt  for  it,  and  require  the  party  to  de- 
part forthwith. 

Receive.  In  a  military  sense,  to  await 
the  approach  of  a  friend  or  foe.  Jh  receive 
an  enemyf  is  to  make  the  best  disposition 
possible  of  your  troops,  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  attack  of  an  advancing  enemy. 

Recharge.  A  renewal  of  the  charge  or 
attack. 

Rechaud  (Fr.).  A  chafing-dish,  or  pan 
used  for  various  purposes,  particularly  aur- 
ing  a  siege.  Becnauds  are  filled  with  burn- 
ing materials  and  hung  in  different  parts  of 
the  walls,  so  as  to  throw  light  into  the 
ditches,  and  to  prevent  surprises. 


Rechute  {Fr.^,  Literally  means  a  second 
fall ;  but  in  fortification  it  signifies  a  g^reater 
elevation  of  the  rampart  in  those  parts  where 
it  is  likely  to  be  commanded. 

Recoil.  In  gunnery,  is  the  retrograde 
motion  impressed  upon  cannon  by  the  dis- 
charge. The  gas  produced  by  the  ignition 
of  the  chars^e  in  tne  bore,  expanding  with 
equal  force  in  every  direction,  nnds  only  two 
ways  of  escape  (the  muzzle  and  the  vent) ; 
the  pressure  upon  these  points  will  therefore 
cease  while  it  will  be  proportionally  increased 
upon  the  parts  directly  opposite,  that  is,  the 
bottom  of  the  bore  and  that  portion  directly 
opposite  the  vent,  producing  in  the  first  case 
the  recoil,  and  in  the  other,  indirectly,  the 
dipping  of  the  muzzle.  The  distance  of  the 
recoil  depends  entirely  upon  the  nature  and 
inclination  of  the  ground  upon  which  the 
carriage  stands,  the  situation  of  the  trun- 
nions, angle  of  elevation,  comparative  weight 
of  the  gun  and  carriage,  and  upon  the 
strength  of  the  chaige.  The  recoil  has  no 
appreciable  effect  upon  the  flight  of  a  pro- 
lectile,  the  latter  being  expelled  from  the  gun 
before  it  has  recoiled  a  fraction  of  an  inch. 

The  recoil  of  heavy  guns  fired  with  large 
charges  is  a  serious  consideration  in  gun- 
nery. The  recoil  must  be  checked  in  a  com- 
paratively short  space,  and  yet  checked  too 
suddenly  the  shock  destroys  the  carriage  as 
well  as  platform.  Various  methods  oave 
been  tri^.  The  truck-wheels  upon  which 
the  top  carriage  runs  in  and  out  of  battery 
are  provided  with  eccentrics,  which  are 
thrown  out  of  gear  to  produce  sliding  fric- 
tion,— but  this  alone  is  not  sufficient  in  most 
cases.  Counter-mortars  are  sometimes 
clamped  on  the  chassis-rail  against  the  car- 
riage, but  this  is  objectionable,  as  it  tends  to 
destroy  the  chassis.  Friction-plates,  with 
clamping  attachments  to  the  carnage  between 
them,  and  extending  full  length  of  the  chas- 
sis, have  also  been  tried,  but  the  buckling  of 
the  plates  soon  ruined  them.  This  plan  bas 
been  recently  revived,  and  the  buckling  pre- 
vented by  interposing  india-rubber  between 
the  rear  ends  or  the  plates  and  the  transom 
of  the  chassis.  For  the  most  approved 
methods,  see  Aib-ctltmdbbs  and  Hy- 
draulic Loading  Apparatxts. 

Reconunend.  To  commend  to  the  fiivor- 
able  notice  of  another.  Non-commissioned 
officers  of  companies  are  appointed  by  the 
colonel  upon  the  recommendation  of  com- 
pany commanders.  Becommendation  of 
members  of  a  court-martial  in  favor  of  the 
person  being  tried,  is  introduced  after  the 
finding  and  sentence  are  closed  and  authen- 
ticated. The  recommendation  should  dis- 
tinctly set  forth  the  reasons  which  prompt 
it. — Aough, 

Reconnoisaance.  The  reconnoitring  or 
examination  of  any  tract  of  country  pre- 
paratory to  the  march  of  an  army,  in  order 
either  to  take  up  (quarters  for  the  season,  or 
commence  operations  against  an  opposing 
enemy. 

The  military  reeonnoieaance  of  a  country 
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is  generally  performed  under  the  protection 
of  an  armed  force.  It  is  considered  as  one 
of  the  most  essential  operations  connected 
with  the  tactics  of  the  field,  and  serves  as 
the  basis  of  every  movement  or  combina- 
tion which  it  may  be  proposed  to  make 
Those  who  are  charged  with  this  duty  should 
be  habituated  to  the  performance  of  topo- 
graphical surveys ;  in  tne  first  place,  by  the 
most  accurate  methods,  and  with  the  best 
instruments ;  and,  secondly,  by  such  meth- 
ods as  admit  of  being  practiced  rapidly^  on 
foot  or  on  horseback.  In  these  cases  a  com- 
pass held  in  the  hand  must  be  used  for  ob- 
serving the  angles,  and  the  distances  must 
be  obtained  by  pacing,  or  be  merely  esti- 
mated by  the  eye.  The  nature  of  the 
roads  should  be  described  with  indications 
denoting  that  they  ard  passable  for  artillery, 
for  cavalry,  or  merely  for  infantry  ;  and  if 
defective,  estimates  should  be  made  of  the 
materials  and  time  requisite  for  repairing 
them.  In  contemplating  rivers  and  marshes 
as  means  of  retarding  an  advance  of  the 
enemy,  it  should  be  ascertained  and  reported 
whether  by  being  dry  in  summer,  or  frozen 
in  winter,  they  mav  not  at  times  cease  to  be 
obstacles.  It  should  be  also  stated  how,  on 
a  retreat,  the  roads  may  be  blocked  up,  the 
fords  rendered  impassable,  or  the  bridges 
destroyed. 

Reconnoitre.  To  make  oneself  acquainted 
by  personal  inspection,  as  far  as  may  be 
practicable,  with  the  enemy's  position  and 
movements ;  also,  to  survey,  and  draw  in  a 
rapid  manner,  ground  of  importance  to 
operations  of  war,  not  represented  in  exist- 
ing maps,  with  sufScient  accuracy  or  mi- 
nuteness ;  and  likewise  to  particularize  the 
banks  of  rivers,  canals,  streams,  mountains, 
passes,  positions,  villages,  forts,  and  re- 
doubts. 

Record.  To  preserve  by  committing  to 
writing ;  %o  make  ofScial  note  of;  as,  to  re- 
cord the  proceedings  of  a  cour(. 

Record.  An  authentic  copy;  a  state- 
ment of  the  proceedings  of  a  court  or  board ; 
a  written  history;  an  official  account  or 
register. 

Recorder.  On6  who  keeps  a  record ;  spe- 
cifically, the  officer  who  registers  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  board  or  minor  court. 

Recover.  In  tactics,  a  word  of  command 
in  firing  whereby  the  piece  is  brought  from 
the  position  of  aim  to  that  of  ready. 

Recreant.  Crying  for  mercy,  as  a  com- 
batant in  the  trial  of  battle ;  yielding ; 
cowardly.  Also,  one  who  yields  in  combat, 
and  cries  craven ;  one  who  beg^  for  mercy ; 
a  mean-spirited,  cowardly  wretch. 

Recruit.  To  supply  with  new  men,  as  an 
army  ;  to  fill  up  or  make  up  by  enlistment. 
Also,  a  person  enlisted  to  make  up  defi- 
ciency in  an  army;  a  newly-enlisted  sol- 
dier. 

Recruiting.  The  act  of  obtaining  men 
for  service.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  resemble  each 
other  in  their  jealousy  of  large  standing 


armies  and  their  abhorrence  of  a  system  of 
universal  service,  as  well  as  in  their  warlike 
spirit  and  self-sacrificing  patriotism.  The 
organization  of  the  English  army,  based 
upon  voluntary  enlistment,  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  foreign  officers  of  thorough 
education  and  acute  observation  as  un- 
worthy of  scientific  study, — that  is,  for 
home  application,  although  the  United 
States  have  borrowed  a  great  deal  from  it, 
— in  the  writer's  opinion,  to  their  detri- 
ment. In  Great  Britain  the  whole  recruit- 
ing has  been  placed  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  adjutant-general  since  1802. 
For  this  purpose,  the  country  has  been  di- 
vided into  recruiting  districts,  at  the  head 
of  which  is  placed  an  inspecting  field-officer 
with  the  duty  of  superintending  all  recruit- 
ing parties  in  his  district,  and  of  approving 
the  recruits  brought.  StaflT-officers  and  ser- 
geants of  the  Pensioner  Force  are  also  occa- 
sionally intrusted  with  the  obtaining  of  re-  . 
cruits.  The  United  States  recruiting  service 
is  conducted  by  the  adjutant-general,  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  Be- 
cruiting  officers  consist  generallv  of  captains 
and  lieutenants  of  the  line,  who  must  not  / 
permit  any  man  to  be  deceived  or  inveigled 
into  the  service  by  false  representations.  If 
the  recruit  is  a  minor,  his  parents  or  guar- 
dians must,  if  possible,  be  informed  of  the 
minor's  wish  to  enlist,  and  their  written 
consent  obtained  therefor.  Any  male  per- 
son above  the  a^e  of  eighteen,  and  under 
thirty-five  years,  oeing  efiective,  able-bodied, 
lober,  free  ft*om  disease,  of  good  character 
and  habits,  with  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  English  language,  may  be  enlisted.  Ko 
man  having  a  wife  or  child  can  be  enlisted 
in  time  of  peace  without  special  authority 
from  the  adjutant-general's  office.  The 
Prussian  system  is  biased  upon  the  theory 
that  military  service  is  not  a  trade  or  craft, 
to  be  followed  by  a  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion, but  a  duty  owed  by  every  male  citi- 
zen to  his  country.  For  further  particulars 
of  this  system,  see  Lakdwehr.  The  Prus- 
sian system  has  been  adopted  by  all  other 
states  of  the  German  empire,  and  also  by 
most  of  the  other  European  nations. 

Recruiting  Flag.    See  Flag,  Storm. 

Recruitment.  The  act  or  business  of 
recruiting  or  raising  new  supplies  of  men 
for  an  army". 

Recursant.  In  heraldry,  moving  or 
coursing  backward ; — said  of  an  eagle  dis- 
played with  the  back  towards  the  spectator's 
face. 

Red  Hand.  In  heraldry,  a  sinister  hand 
erect,  open,  and  couped,  or  the  wrist  gules, 
being  tne  arms  of  the  province  of  Ulster, 
was  granted  to  the  baronets  of  England  and 
of  Ireland  as  their  distinguishing  badge,  on 
the  institution  of  that  oraer  in  1611,  and  is 
borne  by  the  baronets  of  Great  Britain  and 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  assumed  into 
the  armorial  coat,  and  may  be  borne  upon  a 
canton,  or  on  an  escutcheon,  which  may  be 
placed  either  in  the  middle  chief  or  in  the 
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fees  point,  so  as  least  to  interfere  with  the 
charges  composing  the  family  arms.- 

Red  River  Settlement.  Is  in  British 
North  America,  hetween  Lakes  Superior  and 
Winnepeg.  While  the  proposed  transfer  to 
the  crown  (1869-70)  of  the  rights  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  pending,  it  was 
the  scene  of  much  contention  and  violence. 
The  hasty  action  of  the  Canadian  authori- 
ties incensed  the  French-speaking  popula- 
tion, who,  led  by  Louis  Kiel,  organized  a 
force,  imprisoned  their  opponents  (English 
and  Scotch),  seized  on  Fort  Garry,  estab- 
lished a  provisional  government,  robbed  the 
strong-box,  and  dictated  terms  to  the  gover- 
nor of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Companv,  who  was 
obliged  to  submit  to  them.  In  ^uly,  1870, 
a  military  force  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
province,  and  Biel  fearing  capture,  escaped, 
and  thus  closed  the  insurrection. 

Red  Tape.  The  tape  used  in  public  offices 
.  for  tying  up  documents,  etc ;  hence,  official 
formality. 

Redan.  Is  the  simplest  work  in  field 
fortification.  It  consists  of  two  parapets 
whose  faces  join  in  forming  a  salient  an^le 
toward  the  enemy,  like  a  letter  Y ,  in  which 
the  apex  is  to  the  ft'ont.  Regarded  by  itself, 
the  redan  is  a  work  of  very  little  strength, 
i»ince  there  is  no  flanking  fire  to  protect  its 
faces,  and  nothing  to  prevent  an  enemy 
from  forcing  an  entrance  at  the  gorge ;  but 
redans  are  usefiil  in  many  positions,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  may  be  constructed 
renders  them  favorites  with  engineers  and 
generals.  A  row  of  redans  along  an  ex-^ 
posed  front  of  an  armv  adds  much  to  its 
strength,  the  troops  behind  protecting  the 

for^e,  and  the  reaans  flanking  each  other, 
t  rorms  an  excellent  defense  for  a  bridge- 
head, the  gorge  being  covered  by  the  river. 
Bedans  flgured  largely  in  Wellington's 
works  for  defending  Lisbon  in  1810.  The 
redan  of  Sebastopof  in  1865  was  the  prin- 
cipal point  of  the  English  attack,  and  the 
scene  of  two  bloody  repulses  by  the  Russians 
in  June  and  September. 

Redcoat.  A  soldier  who  wears  a  red  coat ; 
an  English  soldier. 

Red-hot  Shot.  Are  cannon-balls  heated 
to  redness,  and  flred  from  cannon  at  ship- 
ping, magazines,  wooden  buildings,  etc.,  to 
combine  destruction  by  fire  with  battering 
by  concussion.  In  modern  warfare,  shells 
containing  molten  iron  are  intended  to  be 
nsed  in  lieu  of  red-hot  shot ;  but  they  have 
not  yet  been  tested  in  actual  practice,  al- 
though a  similaif  device  was  attempted  un- 
successfully in  1868  by  the  U.  S.  forces 
when  besieging  Charleston. 

Redinha.  A  village  of  Portugal ,  province 
of  Estremadura,  the  scene  of  an  aflair  be- 
tween the  British  under  Lord  Wellington, 
and  the  French  retreating  army  under  Mar- 
shal Massena,  in  1811. 

Redoubt.  Is  a  small  fort  of  varying 
shape,  constructed  for  a  temporary  purpose, 
and  usually  without  flanking  defenses.  The 
term  is  vague  in  its  acceptation,  being  ap- 


plied equally  to  detached  posts  and  to  a 
strong  position  within  another  fortress.  Re- 
doubts are  made  square,  pentagonal,  and 
even  circular.  Each  redoubt  has  pai^apet, 
ditch,  scarps,  banquette,  etc.,  as  in  regular 
fortification;  but  it  is  commonly  rather 
roughly  constructed,  haste  and  unprofes- 
sional labor  precluding  mathematical  accu- 
racy. The  entrance  may  be  by  a  cutting 
through  the  parapet,  the  cutting  being  cov- 
ered within  by  a  traverse,  or,  preferably,  by 
an  excavated  gallery  leading  into  the  ditch, 
and  thence  by  a  ramp  through  the  counter- 
scarp. For  the  sake  of  flanking  the  ditch, 
and  preventing  an  assaulting  party  from 
forming  in  it,  caponnidres  of  timber,  loo|>- 
holed,  are  sometimes  formed ;  or,  if  the  soil 
be  stifiT  or  chalky,  a  gallery  may  be  cut  be- 
hind the  counterscarp,  and  loop-holed  to- 
wards the  ditch.  In  some  modem  redoubts, 
the  line  of  each  side  is  broken  to  afford 
flanking  defense.  Bedoubts  have  the  weak 
feature  of  not  defending  their  own  ditches, 
and  of  being  approached  at  their  salient  an- 
gles with  comparative  impunity.  Thev  are 
therefore  not  adapted  to  a  protracted  defense, 
but  as  temporary  field-works,  or  in  war  of 
posts,  they  are  often  of  incalculable  impor- 
tance. Troops  whose  stability  in  open  neld 
is  doubtfril  are  especially  strength^ed  by 
redoubts  in  their  line.  Itedoubts  are  partic- 
ularly useful  in  fortifying  the  tops  of  hills, 
or  commanding  passes,  or  where  the  object 
is  to  occupy  a  hostile  territory,  or  to  feel  the 
way  gradually  through  a  wooded  oouutry. 

Redoubtable.  Formidable ;  to  be  dread- 
ed ;  terrible  to  foes ;  as,  a  redoubtable  hero ; 
hence,  valiant;  often  in  contempt  or  bur- 
lesque. 

Redout  Kali,  or  Redoot  Kali.  A  flour- 
ishing, fortified  seaport  of  Russia,  in  Trans- 
Caucasia,  stands  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Black  Sea,  about  15  miles  north  of  Poti. 
During  the  Crimean  war,  the  Russian  gar- 
rison at  Bedout  Kali,  finding  the  fort  in- 
vested by  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  with  several 
men-of-war,  set  fire  to  tne  town,  May  19, 
1854. 

Redressing  Wrongs.  See  Appskdix, 
Artiolss  of  War,  29,  38. 

Reduce  a  Place.  Is  to  oblige  the  com- 
mander to  surrender  it  to  the  besi^^ers,  by 
capitulation.  To  reduce  the  square,  is  to  re- 
store or  brine  back  a  battalion  or  battalions, 
which  have  oeen  formed  in  a  hollow  or  ob- 
long square,  to  their  natural  situation  in  line 
or  column.  7b  reduce  to  ihe  ranks,  is  to  de- 
grade, as  to  reduce  a  non-commissioned  offi- 
cer, for  misconduct,  to  the  station  of  a  pri- 
vate soldier. 

Reduce,  To.    To  deji^rade  to  a  lower  rank. 

Reduced.  In  a  military  sense,  is  to  be 
taken  off  the  establishment,  and  to  cease  to 
receive  pay  as  soldiers.  When  a  regiment 
is  reduced,  the  ofiSoers  are  generally  put 
upon  half-pay.  Sometimes  the  corps  are  re- 
duced, and  the  ofilcers  remain  upon  full  pay. 
This  happens  at  the  close  of  a  war,  when 
the  standing  army  of  the  country  is  oon- 
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lined  to  a  certain  number  of  battalions. 
Hence  is  derived  the  expression,  in  and  cnit 
of  the  break.  In  the  breaks  is  the  liability  of 
being  reduced.  Out  of  the  break,  is  the  cer- 
tainty of  being  kept  upon  the  establishment. 

Reduit.  In  fortification,  is  a  central  or 
retired  work  within  any  other  work,  in- 
tended to  afford  the  garrison  a  last  retreat, 
whence  they  may  capitulate.  It  is  com- 
monly of  masonry,  loop-holed,  and  often 
circular.  Many  engineers  doubt  the  use  of 
reduits  altogether,  as  blocking  up  the  work- 
ing space,  l^ing  themselves  inconvenient  for 
the  men,  and  incapable  of  protracted  de- 
fense, while  they  frequently  mask  the  fire  of 
other  works-  more  to  the  rear. 

Re-embark.  To  embark  or  go  aboard  of 
a  ship  again. 

Re-embattle.  To  array  again  for  battle ; 
to  arrange  again  in  the  oraer  of  battle. 

Re-engage.  To  engage  again ;  to  enlist 
a  second  time. 

Re-enlist.  To  enlist  again.  In  the  U.  S. 
army  any  non-commissioned  ofScer,  musi- 
cian, or  private  soldier,  who  re-enlists  within 
one  month  after  the  date  of  discharge  from 
first  enlistment,  receives  $2  per  month  in 
addition  to  the  monthly  pay  ne  was  receiv- 
ing prior  to  discharge;  and  also  $1  per 
month  additional  after  each  subsequent  re- 
enlistment  so  long  as  he  shall  remain  con- 
tinuously in  the  army. 

Re-enliatment.    A  renewed  enlistment. 

Re-entering  Angle.    See  Angle. 

Re-entering  Place  of  Arms.  In  fortifi- 
cation, is  an  enlargement  of  the  covered  way 
of  the  fortress,  between  a  bastion  and  a  rav- 
elin ;  its  rear  coinciding  with  the  counter- 
scarp of  the  ditch,  and  its  front  consisting 
usually  of  two  faces  of  the  glacis,  which  are 
disposed  at  angles  of  about  100^  with  the 
glacis  before  the  neighboring  bastion  and 
ravelin.  It  serves  as  a  place  for  assembling 
troops  previously  to  making  sorties ;  and  the 
fire  from  its  faces  serves  to  defend  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  salient  parts  in  fh>nt  of  the 
collateral  works. 

Rees.  A  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  12 
miles  southeast  fi-om  Gleves.  This  town  was 
taken  by  the  Diltch  in  1614,  and  by  the 
French  in  1678. 

Reflection,  Angle  of.  Whether  the  in- 
stance be  a  ray  of  light  or  a  cannon-ball,  the 
angle  of  reflection  will  always  be  found  equal 
to  the  angle  of  incidence. 

Re-form,  To.  In  a  military  sense  is,  after 
some  manoeuvre  or  evolution,  to  bring  a  line 
to  its  natural  order  by  aligning  it  on  some 
ffiven  point.  Also,  to  restore  order  among 
broken  troops. 

Reformado.  An  officer  was  formerly  so 
called,  who  for  some  disgrace  was  deprived 
of  his  command,  but  retamed  his  rank,  and 
perhaps  his  pay. 

Reformed  Officer.  In  the  British  army, 
pne  whose  troop  or  company  being  broken 
up,  is  continued  on  full  or  half-pay.  He 
preserves  the  right  of  seniority,  and  con- 
tinues in  the  way  of  preferment  by  brevet. 


Re-fbrtification.  A  fortifying  anew,  or  a 
second  time. 

Re-fortify.    To  fortify  anew. 

Refusal  to  Receive  Prisoners.  See  Ap- 
pendix, Articles  or  War,  67. 

Refuse,  To.  In  a  military  sense,  is  to  re- 
fuse a  wing,  to  throw  it  back,  or  to  keep  it  out 
of  that  regular  alignment  which  is  formed 
when  troops  are  upon  the  point  of  engaging 
an  enemy.  To  refuse  any  part  of  the  line  in 
battle,  as  the  centre  or  a  wing,  to  keep  that 
part  retired,  while  the  remainder  is  advanced 
to  fight 

Regardant.  A  term  used  in  heraldry, 
with  reference  to  an  animal  whose  head  is 
turned  backwards.  See  Passant  and  Ram- 
pant. 

Regensburg.    See  Ratisbon. 

Reggio  (anc.  Rhegium,  which  see).  A 
city  in  Southern  Italy  which  was  taken  by 
Garibaldi,  August,  1860. 

Regillus  Lacus.  A  lake  in  Latium,* 
memorable  for  the  victory  gained  on  its 
banks  by  the  Romans  over  the  Latins,  498 

B.C. 

Regiment.  In  all  modern  armies,  is  a 
colonel'Jrcommand,  and  the  largest  perma- 
nent association  of  soldiers.  Regiments  may 
be  combined  into  brigades,  brigades  into  di- 
visions, and  divisions  into  corps  and  armies ; 
but  these  combinations  are  but  temporary, 
while  in  the  regiment  the  same  officers  serve 
continually,  and  in  command  of  the  same 
body  of  men.  The  strength  of  a  regiment 
may  vary  greatly  even  in  the  same  army,  as 
eacn  may  comprise  any  number  of  battal- 
ions. French  and  Austrian  regiments  have 
ordinarily  four  to  six  battalions.  Among 
British  infantry  the  smallest  regiments  are 
those  numbered  from  the  26th  upwards  (ex- 
cept the  60th),  which,  unless  serving  in 
India,  have  1000  men  each,  composing  one 
battalion.  Regiments  in  India  have  1200 
to  a  battalion.  The  largest  regiment  is  the 
Royal  Artillery,  comprising  84,718  officers 
and  men.  The  strength  of  a  regiment,  how- 
ever, is  changed  from  time  to  time ;  usually 
by  the  addition  or  withdrawal  of  private 
soldiers.  In  the  U.  S.  service  the  strength 
of  cavalry  regiments  is  about  1200  men  each, 
artillery  about  600,  and  infantry  about  500 
each.  The  regimental  system  could  only  ex- 
ist where  standing  armies  were  maintained. 
Accordingly  the  Macedonian  syntagmata 
and  the  ^man  cohorts  were  evidently  regi- 
ments in  a  strict  sense.  During  the  Middle 
Ages,  feudal  organization  precluded  the  sys- 
.tem,  and  its  first  appearance  was  in  France. 
Francis  I.  formed  legions  of  6000  men  each, 
which  were  divided  into  independent  com- 
panies, the  latter  being,  in  fact,  battalions, 
and  each  legion  a  regiment.  The  word  regi- 
ment began  to  be  applied  to  bodies  of  Brit- 
ish troops  in  Elizabeth's  reign ;  regiments 
are  spoken  of  at  the  time  of  the  Armada, 
1588,  and  as  composing  the  force  in  Ireland, 
1598.  From  that  time  forward  the  army 
and  militia  of  Britain  have  been  organized 
in  regiments. 
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Regimental.  Anything  belonging  to  a 
regiment. 

Regimental  Colors.    See  Colobs. 

Regimental  Court-martial.  Is  a  legal 
tribunal  convened  for  the  punishment  of 
offenders  in  the  army.  It  is  composed  of 
three  members  and  a  judge-advocate.    See 

COURT-MABTIAL,     JUDaS-ADYOCATK,     and 

Trial. 

Regimental  Courts-martial.  See  Court- 
martial. 

Regimental    Inspection.     See    Inspbo- 

TION. 

Regimental  Necessaries.     See  Nsgks- 

8ARIR8. 

Regimental  Orders.    See  Ordkbs,  Rbgi- 

MBNTAL. 

Regimental  Schools.  In  Great  Britain , 
are  educational  establishments  maintained 
by  the  state  in  every  regiment,  for  the  in- 
struction of  soldiers  and  soldiers'  children. 
There  is  a  schoolmaster  for  the  soldiers  and 
elder  boys,  and  a  trained  schoolmistress — 
usually  the  schoolmaster's  wife — to  teach 
the  girls  and  infants  of  both  sexes.  Attend- 
ance at  the  schools  is  compulsory  for  the  sol- 
diers and  optional  for  the  cnildren.  Religious 
instruction  takes  place  on  Monday  mornings, 
when  children  can  be  kept  fh>m  school  if 
their  parents  object  to  the  instruction  im- 
parted. The  girls'  school  comprises  an  '*  in- 
dustrial" section  for  needle- work,  etc. 

In  France,  SeoUs  primaires  or  regimen^ 
toirM, "  primaiy  or  regimental  schools,"  were 
founded  in  1818,  in  which  the  soldiers  were 
taught  writing,  reading,  and  arithmetic. 

In  Prussia,  there  are  established  garrison 
schools  (OamUons  Sehulen)  for  the  instruo- 
tion  of  soldiers'  children ;  and  battalion 
schools  {Bataillona  SchuUn)^  in  which  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates  are  in- 
structed in  writing,  reading,  orthography, 
and  arithmetic ;  also  in  making  out  reports 
and  other  official  papers. 

Regimentals.  The  uniform  worn  by  the 
troops  of  a  regiment. 

Register.  A  list  or  roll;  as,  the  army 
register ;  which  is  a  list  of  the  officers,  with 
rank  and  date  of  commission,  etc. 

Regulars.  Are  those  troops  whose  condi- 
tions of  enrollment  are  not  limited  to  time 
or  place,  in  contradistinction  to  militia  or 
volunteer  corps ;  troops  permanently  in  ser- 
vice. 

Regulation  Sword.  A  sword  of  the  kind 
or  quality  prescribed  by  the  official  regula- 
tions.   Also  regulation  cap,  uniform,  etc. 

Regulations.  Under  the  Constitution  of. 
the  United  States,  rules  for  the  government 
and  regulation  of  the  army  must  be  made  by 
Congress.  Regulation  implies  regularity; 
it  signifies  fixed  forms;  a  certain  order; 
method ;  precise  determination  of  functions, 
rights,  and  duties.  (See  Military  Rbott- 
LATioNS.)  A  **  regulation"  of  an  executive 
department  is  a  rule  by  the  head  of  such 
department  for  its  action,  under  a  statute 
conferring  such  power,  and  has  the  force  of 
law ;  a  mere  order  of  the  President,  or  of  the 


Secretary  of  the  department,  is  not  a  regula- 
tion. The  power  of  the  Executive  to  estab- 
lish rules  and  regulations  for  the  government 
of  the  army  is  undoubted.  The  power  to 
establish  implies  necessarily  the  pow^  to 
modify  or  repeal,  or  to  create  anew.  The 
Secretary  of  War  is  the  regular  constitu- 
tional organ  of  the  President  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  military  establishment  of 
the  nation;  and  rules  and  orders  publicly 
promulgated  through  him  must  be  received 
as  the  act  of  the  Executive,  and  as  such  be 
binding  upon  all  within  the  sphere  of  his 
legal  and  constitutional  authority.  Such 
regulations  cannot  be  questioned  or  defied, 
because  they  may  be  thought  unwise  or 
mistaken,  but  as  it  sometimes  occurs  that 
rights  of  rank,  command,  and  pay,  concern- 
ing-which  Congress  has  l^islated,  are  sub- 
jects of  dispute,  and  variable  expositions  of 
laws  regulating  those  essentials  of  good  gov- 
ernment have  been  by  different  Executives, 
with  an  increasing  tendency  to  invalidate 
rank  created  by  Congress ;  there  should  be  a 
law  passed  by  Congress  to  enable  cases  to  be 
brought  before  the  Federal  civil  courts,  in 
order  that  the  true  exposition  of  military 
statutes  and  authorities  in  dispute  may  l>e 
determined.  With  such  a  remedy,  laws, 
however  defective  they  may  be,  would  at 
least  be  known,  and  rights,  powers,  and 
duties,  established  by  law  would  be  well 
determined. 

Regulators.  The  popular  name  of  a  party 
in  North  Carolina,  which  arose  in  1768,  and 
had  for  its  object  the  forcible  redress  of  pub- 
lic grievances. 

Reigate.  A  town  of  England,  in  the 
oountv  of  Surrey.  Its  castle  was  destroyed 
in  1648.  Its  church  contains  the  tomb  of 
Lord  Howard,  who  commanded  the  English 
fieet  against  the  Armada. 

Reign  of  Terror.  A  term  applied  to  a 
period  of  anarchy,  bloodshed,  ana  confisca- 
tion, in  the  history  of  the  French  revolution, 
during  which  the  country  was  under  the 
sway  of  the  actual  terror  inspired  by  the 
ferocious  measures  of  its  governors,  who 
had  established  it  avowedly  as  the  jninoiple 
of  their  authority.  It  commenced  after  the 
fall  of  the  Girondists,  May  81,  1798,  and 
extended  to  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre 
and  his  accomplices,  July  27, 1794.  Thou- 
sands of  persons  were  put  to  death  during 
this  short  time. 

Reims.    See  Rhkims. 

Rein.  A  crack  or  vein  in  a  musket-barrel. 

Reinforce.  In  gunnery,  is  the  thickest 
part  of  the  body  of  the  gun,  in  front  of  the 
base-ring  or  base-line ;  if  there  be  more  than 
one  reinforce,  that  which  is  next  the  base- 
ring  or  base-line  is  called  iheftrsi  reinforce  ; 
the  other  the  $eeond  reinforce.  See  Obi>- 
KANCB,  Construction  of,  Molding. 

Reinforce.  To  strengthen  with  new 
force,  assistance,  or  support ;  especially,  to 
strengthen,  as  an  army  or  a  fort,  with  ad- 
ditional troops,  or  a  navy  with  additional 
ships. 
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Reinforce  Band.  Is  at  the  junction  of 
the  first  and  second  reinforces. 

Reinforcement.  The  act  of  reinforcing. 
That  which  reinforces;  additional  force; 
especially  additional  troops  or  force  to  aug- 
ment the  strength  of  an  army,  or  ships  to 
strengthen  a  navy. 

Reitres  {Pr,),  A  body  of  armed  horse- 
men, who  came  out  of  Germany  and  entered 
the  French  service  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.  They  were  incorporated  with 
the  carabineers. 

Rejoin.  To  join  again;  to  return;  as,  the 
officer  rejoined  his  regiment. 

Rejoinder.  In  military  law,  the  defend- 
ant's answer  to  the  plaintifi^s  replication. 
The  weight  of  authority  is  against  permit- 
ting a  rejoinder  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner, 
unless  evidence  has  been  adduced  in  the  reply 
of  the  prosecutor.  But  such  evidence  should 
not  be  permitted  in  reply,  and  there  should 
be  no  rejoinder. — Hough's  "  MUHary  Law 
Authrtrities.^^ 

Relaia  (Fr.).  A  term  used  in  fortifica- 
tion to  signify  a  space,  containing  some  feet 
in  breadth,  which  is  between  the  foot  of  the 
rampart  and  the  scarp  of  the  fosse.  It  serves 
as  a  convenient  receptacle  for  the  earth  that 
occasionally  crumbles  off. 

Relative  Rank.  Signifies  the  compara- 
tive rank,  as  regards  precedence,  etc  The 
following  is  the  relative  rank  of  officers  in 
the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States : 

Army.  Nary. 

General Admiral. 

Lieutenant-general. ..Vice-admiral. 

Major-General Rear-admiral. 

Brigadier-general Commodore. 

Colonel Captain. 

Lieutenant-colonel.... Commander. 

'  Major ; Lieut.-commander. 

Captain .Lieutenant. 

First  lieutenant Master. 

Second  lieutenant Ensign. 

The  officers  of  the  marine  corps  are  of 
Tank  corresponding  to  that  of  those  of  the 
same  titles  in  the  army. 

Release  of  Prisoners.  See  Appckdix, 
Abticlss  of  War,  69. 

Relief.  A  fresh  detachment  of  troops, 
ordered  to  replace  those  already  upon  duty. 
Also,  the  body  of  men  proceeding  to  taxe 
the  places  of,  or  relieve^  the  existing  senti- 
nels. Guards  are  usually  divided  into  three 
reliefs.    See  Guard,  RuNNiNa. 

Relief.  In  fortification,  is  the  height  to 
which  works  are  raised  above  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch.  If  the  works  are  high  and  com- 
manding, they  are  said  to  have  a  bold  relief ; 
but  if  tne  reverse,  they  are  said  to  have  a 
low  relief.  The  relief  should  provide  the 
requisite  elevations  for  the  musketry  and 
artillery,  to  insure  a  good  defense. 

Relieve,  To.  Is  to  take  a  man  or  a  body 
of  men  off  any  kind  of  duty ;  as,  to  relieve 
a  sentinel ;  to  relieve  the  guard,  etc. ;  also 
to  succor,  to  deliver ;  as,  to  relieve  a  besieged 
town. 


Reliever.  An  iron  ring  fixed  to  a  handle, 
by  means  of  a  socket,  so  as  to  be  at  right 
angles  to  it.  It  serves  to  disengage  the 
searcher  of  a  gun,  when  one  of  its  points  is 
retained  in  a  hole,  and  cannot  be  extracted 
otherwise. 

Relieving  the  Enemy.  See  Appendix, 
Articles  op  War,  46. 

Reload.    To  load  anew,  as  a  gun,  etc. 

Reloading  Implements.  Are  imple- 
ments used  in  reloading  cartridge-shells, — 
to  perform  the  various  operations  of  meas* 
uring  the  powder,  setting  home  the  bullet  or 
charge,  removing  expired  primer,  recap- 
ping, etc. 

Remaining  Velocity.  In  gunnery,  is  the 
velocity  of  the  projectile  at  any  point  of  the 
flight. 

Remand.  To  send  back;  as  when  a 
soldier  who  has  been  discharged  from  prison 
or  the  guard-house,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
examined  or  tried,  is  sent  back  to  await  the 
final  decision  of  his  case. 

Remarks.  Army  returns,  regimental  re- 
turns, guard  reports,  etc.,  have  a  column 
allotted  for  observations  relative  to  extra- 
ordinary occurrences,  and  these  are  headed 
"  ^remarks."  The  word  is  also  applied  with 
reference  to  a  reviewing  officer's  observations 
on  the  verdict  of  a  court-martial. 

Remblai.  Is  the  quantity  of  earth  in  the 
mass  of  rampart,  parapet,  and  banquette. 

Remedy.  The  rules  and  articles  for  the 
government  of  the  army  are  defective  in  not 
providing  sufficient  remedies  for  wrongs. 
The  army  of  the  United  States  is  governed 
by  law.  The  law  should  therefore  provide 
a  sufficient  remedy  for  cases  in  which  the 
rights  of  officers  are  wrested  from  them  by 
illegal  regulations,  purporting  to  interpret 
the  true  meaning  of  acts  of  Congress.  In 
cases  arising  in  the  land  and  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States,  where  the  true  construc- 
tion of  an^  act  of  Congress  is  in  dispute, 
legislation  is  wanted  to  enable  an  officer  who 
thinks  himself  wronged  by  an  illegal  execu- 
tive decision,  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
Federal  civil  courts  to  determine  the  true 
exposition  of  the  statute  or  authority  in  dis- 
pute. 

Remi,  or  Rhemi.  One  of  the  most  pow- 
erful people  in  Gallia  Belgica.  They  formed 
an  alliance  with  Ceesar  wnen  the  rest  of  the 
BelgflB  made  war  against  him,  57  B.C. 

Remington  Rifle.    See  Small-arms. 

Remit.  To  lessen ;  as,  to  remit  a  part  of  a 
soldier's  sentence. 

Remonstrate.  To  make  a  representation 
of  a  case  or  cases  wherein  one  or  more  mav 
consider  themselves  to  be  aggrieved.  Mili- 
tary men  may  remonstrate  through  their 
superior  officers ;  but  where  the  duty  of  the 
service  is  concerned,  that  duty  must  be  first 
performed  with  cheerfolness  and  fidelity. 

Remount.  A  supply  of  good  and  ser- 
viceable horses  for  the  cavalry.  To  remount 
the  etstxUry,  is  to  furnish  them  with  horses 
in  the  room  of  those  which  have  been  either 
killed,  disabled,  or  cast. 
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Renchen.  A  town  of  Baden,  on  the 
Bench,  8  miles  northeast  from  Offenburg. 
The  French  defeated  the  Austrians  here  in 
1796,  and  entered  Suabia. 

Rendezvous.  A  place  appointed  for  a 
meeting;  especially,  the  appointed  place  for 
troops,  or  for  the  ships  of  a  fleet,  to  assemble ; 
sometimes  a  place  for  enlistment  Also,  to 
assemble  or  meet  at  a  particular  place,  as 
troops,  ships,  etc. 

Rendsbur^.  A  forti6ed  town  of  Holstein, 
on  an  island  in  the  Eyder,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Kiel  Canal.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Imperialists  in  1627;  by  the  Swedes  in 
1648 ;  and  by  the  Prussians  and  confederate 
troops  in  1848.  It  was  reoccupied  by  the 
Danes  in  1852,  and  taken  by  the  Prussians 
after  a  serious  conflict,  July  21,  1864. 

Renegade.  One  who  deserts  from  a  mili- 
tary or  naval  post ;  a  deserter. 

Rennes  (anc.  Condate).  A  town  of 
France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Ille- 
et-Yilaine,  60  miles  north  of  Nantes.  After 
the  full  of  the  Roman  empire  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Franks.  In  1857,  Rennes  was 
unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster; and  at  the  time  of  the  revolution 
was  the  scene  of  some  conflicts,  being  always 
firmly  attached  to  the  popular  cause. 

Reorganise.  To  organize  anew;  to  re- 
duce again  to  an  organized  condition;  to 
cause  to  assume  wonted  or  regular  Ainctions ; 
as,  to  reorganize  an  army. 

Repair  of  Arms.  The  keeping  in  con- 
stant good  order  the  different  flre-arms  be- 
longing to  a  troop  or  company,  such  as  rifles, 
etc.  in  the  British  army,  a  half-yearly 
allowance  is  made  to  captains  of  troops  and 
companies  for  this  purpose.  In  the  U.  S. 
service  the  cost  of  repairs  of  damage  done 
to  arms,  equipments,  etc.,  through  negligence 
of  an  officer  or  soldier,  is  deducted  from  the 
pay  of  said  officer  or  soldier. 

Repeater.  A  fire-arm  that  may  be  dis- 
charged many  times  in  quick  succession ; 
especially,  a  form  of  fire-arm  so  constructed 
that  the  charges  are  successively  introduced, 
by  an  action  of  the  lock,  fh)m  a  chamber 
containing  them,  into  the  breech,  and  fired 
or  are  discharged  from  a  revolving  chamber 
at  the  breech.  See  Reyolycr  and  Maga- 
zine Gun. 

Repel.  To  drive  back ;  to  force  to  return ; 
to  check  the  advance  of;  to  repulse;  as,  to 
repel  an  enemy  or  an  assailant. 

Reply.  It  IS  the  duty  of  a  court  to  pre- 
vent new  matter  from  being  introduced  into 
the  prosecution  or  defense,  but  a  prisoner 
may  urge  in  his  defense  mitigating  circum- 
stances, or  examine  witnesses  as  to  character 
or  services,  and  produce  testimonials  of  such 
facts,  without  its  being  considered  new  mat- 
ter. If  any  point  of  law  be  raised,  or  any 
matter  requiring  explanation,  the  judge- 
advocate  may  explain.  No  other  reply  to 
be  admitted. — Hough. 

Report.  Sound ;  loud  noise,  as  that  made 
hy  the  discharge  of  a  rifle  or  a  cannon. 

Report.    A  specific  statement  of  any  par- 


ticular occurrences.  Officers  making  writ- 
ten reports  are  required  to  sign  them,  speci- 
fying the  re^ment  to  whi(£  they  belong, 
and  their  rank. 

Reporting  Prisoners.  See  Appendix, 
Articles  of  War,  68. 

Repose,  In  (Fr.  en  repos).  This  term, 
which  is  manifestly  taken  from  the  French, 
applies  to  troops  that  are  allowed  to  be  sta- 
tionary for  any  given  period  during  an  ac- 
tive campaign,  either  through  sickness  or 
from  some  other  cause.  Thus,  the  5th  regi- 
ment being  in  repose,  the  24th  was  ordered 
to  the  front. 

Repository.  A  place,  or  repertory,  in 
which  anything  is  preserved.  Thus,  the 
British  repository  at  Woolwich  contains 
models  of  everjr  sort  of  warlike  stores,  wea- 
pons, and  fortifications;  whether  invented 
Dy  officers  of  the  army  or  civilians,  as  well 
of  other  nations  as  of  Britain,  receipts  being 
given  to  preserve  the  title  to  the  inventor. 

Repress.  To  press  back  or  down  effect- 
ual Iv  ;  to  crush  aown  or  out ;  to  quell ;  to 
subdue ;  as,  to  repress  rebellion. 

Reprimand.  A  reproof  for  some  error  or 
misconduct.  A  reprimand  is  sometimes  pub- 
licly conveyed  to  officers,  either  in  orders  or 
at  the  head  of  a  regiment,  by  direction  of  the 
President  or  a  general  officer  in  command. 
Non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  are 
sometimes  reprimanded.  Bee  Appendix, 
Articles  or  War,  52. 

Reprisal.  Is  the  retaking,  from  an  enemy, 
goods  which  he  has  seized,  or  the  capture 
from  him  of  other  goods,  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  damage  he  has  wrought. 

Reproach&l  or  Provoking  Speeches. 
See  Appendix,  Articles  or  War,  25. 

Repulse.  To  repel;  to  beat  or  drive 
back.  The  condition  of  bein^  repelled  or 
driven  back.  Also,  the  act  of  repelling  or 
driving  back. 

Requisitions.  Are  forms  prescribed  for 
the  demand  of  certain  allowances,  as  forage, 
rations,  etc.  It  also  signifies  the  act  of  ex- 
acting either  men  or  things  for  the  public 
service.  Requisitions  are,  however,  an  un- 
certain and  unequal  means  of  supply  and 
only  enable  an  army  to  live  from  nand  to 
mouth,  and  although  practicable  in  offen- 
sive wars,  are  only  justifiable  in  rapid  move- 
ments, where  time  does  not  admit  the  em- 
ployment of  more  certain  means  of  supply. 
The  system  is  less  odious  than  pillage.  Bona- 
parte skillfully  adopted  another  method,  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  wars  of  invasion, 
and  also  more  reliable  as  a  means  of  support. 
He  substituted  himself  in  place  of  the  su- 
preme authorities  of  the  invaded  country, 
and  exacted  pecuniary  eoniribuiuma^  paying, 
or  promising  to  pay,  for  all  provisions  and 
other  supplies  needed  for  his  army.  This 
system  was  well  executed  by  Marshal  Suchet 
in  Spain,  and  a  similar  system  was  also  ma- 
tured and  published  in  orders  by  Gen.  Scott 
while  in  Mexico.  A  treaty  of  peace,  how- 
ever, soon  after  was  made,  which  put  an  end 
to  military  operations,  and  the  system  was 
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therefore  only  partially  executed.  But  with 
a  sufficient  army  in  a  fertile  country,  the 
experience  of  the  world  has  shown  that  if 
the  inhabitants  are  protected  fVom  injuries, 
they  will  very  generally  sell  to  the  best  pay- 
masters. It  is  therefore  the  interest  of  an 
invading  army  not  to  interfere  with  the  or- 
dinary avocations  of  citizens,  and  such  is  the 
modern  usage. 

Rereward.  The  part  of  an  army  that 
marches  in  the  rear,  as  the  guard ;  the  rear- 
guard. 

Resaca  de  la  Palma.  A  ravine  which 
crosses  the  Matamoras  road  about  8  miles 
north  of  that  place ;  the  position  taken  by 
the  Mexican  general  Arista  to  resist  the 
further  advance  of  Gen.  Taylor's  army. 
Although  the  latter  was  outnumbered  three 
to  one,  the  Mexicans  were  routed  after  a 
short  conflict  (May  9, 1846)  and  driven  across 
the  Rio  Grande. 

Rescue.  The  retaking  by  a  party  cap- 
tured of  a  prize  made  by  the  enemy. 

Reservation,  Military.  Land  set  aside 
from  the  public  domain  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  military  purposes. 

Reserve.  In  army  affairs,  is  a  body  of 
troops  held  somewhere  in  the  rear,  generally 
out  of  fire,  and  kept  fresh,  in  order  that  they 
may  interfere  with  decisive  force  at  any  point 
where  yielding  troops  require  support,  or  an 
advantage  gained  needs  powerful  following 
up.  The  reserve  of  ammunition  is  a  maga- 
zine of  warlike  stores,  situated  between  an 
army  and  its  base  of  operations,  sufficiently 
retired  fVom  the  front  to  be  safe  from  sudden 
raids  of  the  enemy,  and  at  the  same  time 
advanced  enough  to  allow  of  the  supply 
actually  in  the  field  being  speedily  replen- 
ished. 

Reserve,  Army.  In  Great  Britain,  is  di- 
vided into  first  and  second  class  reserves. 
The  first  class  consists  of  men  who  are  serv- 
ing or  have  served  in  the  regular  army,  and 
whose  past  service  has  not  exceeded  their  first 
term  of  enlistment.  These  men  are  liable  to 
be  called  out  for  training  for  a  period  not 
longer  than  twelve  days  in  a  year,  and  to  be 
permanently  embodied  for  general  service  in 
case  of  imminent  national  danger  or  great 
emergency.  The  second  class  consists  of  out- 
pensioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  persons 
enrolled  in  the  force  under  the  provisions  of 
the  6th,  7th,  9th,  and  10th  Victoria.  The 
-  members  of  this  force  may  be  called  out  for 
training  as  if  they  were  in  the  first  class,  but 
can  only  be  permanently  embodied  in  case  of 
national  danger  or  ^reat  emergency,  for  ser- 
vice in  the  United  Kingdom.  For 'army 
reserve  in  Prussia,  see  Landwbhr. 

Reserve  Equipage.  See  Poktons,  Bridge 
Equipaok. 

Ressaldar.  In  the  East  Indies,  is  a  na- 
tive officer  in  a  native  cavalir  regiment.  He 
commands  the  right  troop  of  a  squadron,  and 
on  parade  leads  the  squadron. 

Ressaldar  Major.  In  the  East  Indies,  is 
the  native  commandant  of  a  native  cavalry 
regiment. 


Rest.  In  tactics,  a  word  of  command 
whereby  the  men  are  brought  to  a  position 
of  rest ;  as,  parade  rest,  in  place  rest. 

Rest  on  Arms.  A  word  of  command 
which  is  used  at  military  funerals. 

Retained  Pay.  In  the  U.  S.  army,  is  pay 
that  is  retained  f^om  the  soldier  until  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  service. 

Retainers.  See  Appendix,  Articles  of 
War,  68. 

Retaliation.  This  should  never  be  re- 
sorted to  as  a  measure  of  mere  revenue,  but 
only  as  a  means  of  protective  retribution, 
and,  moreover,  cautiously  and  unavoidably ; 
that  is  to  say,  retaliation  is  only  to  be  re- 
sorted to  after  careAil  inquiry  into  the  real 
occurrence  and  the  character  of  the  misdeeds 
that  may  demand  retribution. 

Retiarius.  A  kind  of  gladiator  who 
fouffht  in  the  amphitheatre  during  the  time 
of  tne  Romans.  He  was  dressed  in  a  short 
coat,  having  a/zMctna,  or  trident,  in  his  left 
hand,  and  a  net,  from  which  he  derived  his 
name,  in  his  ri^ht.  With  this  he  endeavored 
to  entangle  his  adversary,  that  he  mi^ht 
then  with  his  trident  easily  dispatch  him. 
On  his  head  he  wore  only  a  hat  tied  under 
his  chin  with  a  broad  ribbon. 

Retinue.  Applied  strictly  to  the  admiral 's 
suite  or  followers,  though  it  means  an  accom- 
panying train  in  general ;  whether  military, 
naval,  or  civil. 

Retirade.  In  fortification,  a  retrench- 
ment, which  is  generally  made  with  two 
faces,  forming  a  re-entrant  angle,  and  is 
thrown  up  in  the  body  of  a  work,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  troops,  who  may  dis- 
pute the  ground  inch  by  inch. 

Retire.  Signifies  to  fall  back  a  short  dis- 
tance. Also,  a  bugle-sound  intimating  to 
skirmishers  that  they  are  to  fall  back.  This 
bugle-sound  in  the  U.  S.  service  is  termed 
"to  the  rear." 

Retired  Flank.  In  fortification,  a  flank 
having  an  arc  of  a  circle  with  its  convexity 
turned  toward  the  place. 

Retired  Full  Pay.  See  Pull  Pat,  Re- 
tired. 

Retired  List.  Is  a  list  of  officers  retired 
from  the  army  or  navy.  In  every  service, 
to  maintain  a  reasonably  low  age  among  the 
persons  actively  employed,  it  is  essential  that 
some  scale  should  be  fixed  for  retirement  of 
old  and  worn-out  officers.  In  the  British 
army,  medicar officers  are  allowed  to  retire 
after  twenty-five  years  fUU-pay  service; 
other  officers  after  thirty  vears  on  full  pay, 
or  twenty-five  years  on  half-pay.  In  the 
navy,  officers  are  placed  on  the  retired  list 
at  sixty  years  of  age,  with  the  rank  they  then 
hold,  in  most  cases,  in  both  services,  the 
retiring  officer  is  allowed  a  step  of  honorary 
rank ;  out  this  higher  rank  carries  neither 
present  nor  prospective  advantage.  Officers 
of  the  U.  8.  army  naay  be  retired  on  their 
own  application  after  thirty  years'  service. 
If  an  officer  has  been  borne  on  the  army 
renter  for  forty-five  years,  or  if  he  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  sixty-two  years,  he  may  be 
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retired  at  the  discretion  of  the  President. 
Officers  retired  from  active  service  receive 
75  per  cent,  of  the  pav  of  the  rank  upon 
which  they  were  retired.  Retired  officers  of 
the  army  may  be  assigned  to  duty  as  profes- 
sors of  colleges  and  at  the  Soldier's  Home, 
and  shall  not  be  assignable  to  any  other  duty. 
Any  officer  may  b«  retired  on  account  of 
disability  contracted  in  the  line  of  duty. 
When  an  officer  has  served  forty  years  as  a 
commissioned  officer  he  shall,  if  he  makes 
application  therefor,  be  placed  on  the  retired 
list.  Officers  retired  shall  be  withdrawn 
from  command  and  promotion.  Officers 
may  be  wholly  retired  for  disability  not  in« 
cident  to  the  service  and  dropped  from  the 
rolls  of  the  arm^  with  one  year's  pay.  Offi- 
cers of  the  marine  corps  shall  be  retired  in 
the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  relative 
conditions  as  are  provided  for  officers  of  the 
army. 

Retreat.  The  retrograde  movement  of 
any  army  or  bodi^  of  men  who  retire  from 
the  enemy.  It  signifies  a  more  prolonged 
and  systematic  movement  to  the  rear  than 
retire.  Full  retreat  is  when  an  army  retires 
with  all  expedition  before  a  conquering 
enemy.  The  retreat  is  also  a  beat  of  the  in- 
fantry drums,  or  sounding  of  the  bugles  or 
trumpets,  which  takes  puu^e  every  day  at 
sunset,  and  at  which  troops  fi&ll  in  and  the 
roll  is  called ;  the  details  for  dutv  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  orders,  are  published.  2b  re- 
treat is  to  make  a  retrograde  movement. 
An  army  or  body  of  men  are  said  to  retreat 
when  they  turn  their  backs  upon  the  enemy, 
or  are  retiring  from  the  eround  they  occu- 
pied; hence,  every  marcn  in  withdrawing 
fWim  an  enemy  is  called  a  retreat. 

Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thouaand  Oreeks. 
The  10,000  Greeks  who  had  joined  the  army 
of  the  Younger  Cyrus  in  his  revolt  against 
his  brother,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  were  vic- 
tors, but  Cyrus  was  defeated  and  slain  at 
Cunaxa,  401  B.c.  Artaxerxes  having  en- 
ticed the  Greek  leaders  into  his  power  and 
killed  them,  Xenophon  was  called  to  the 
command  of  his  countrymen.  Under  con- 
tinual alarms  from  sudden  attacks,  he  led 
them  across  rapid  rivers,  through  vast  des- 
erts, over  the  tops  of  mountains,  till  he 
reached  the  sea.  The  Greeks  returned  home 
after  a  march  of  1155  parasangs,  or  leagues 
(8465  miles),  which  was  performed  in  215 
days,  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  months. 

Retrench.  To  furnish  with  a  retrench- 
ment ;  as,  to  retrench  bastions. 

Retrenchment.  In  fortification,  is  a  de- 
fensive work,  comprising  at  least  ditch 
and  parapet,  within  some  other  work  of  a 
fortress,  and  intended  as  a  place  of  retreat 
for  the  defenders,  whence  they  may  prolong 
the  defense,  or  capitulate  after  the  faces  of 
the  work  itself  have  fallen  into  the  enemy's 
hands.  The  retrenchment  bears  a  consider- 
able resemblance  to  the  reduit,  except  that 
it  is  almost  always  of  earth.  Retrencnments 
are  made  in  ravelins,  and  the  re-entering 
place  (Varmee  at  the  time  of  constructing  the 


works.  A  retrenchment  is  thrown  across 
the  gorge  of  a  redan  or  bastion,  or  fh>m 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  when  it  is  ap»prehended 
that  the  salient  angle  will  fall  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  besiegers ;  these  retrenchments 
are  usually  made  when  wanted.  8uch  a  re- 
trenchment across  the  interior  of  the  Redan 
at  Sebastopol  caused  the  sanguinary  repulse 
of  the  British  on  September  8,  1855. 

Return.  An  official  account,  report,  or 
statement,  rendered  to  the  commander  or 
other  superior ;  as,  the  return  of  men  fit  for 
duty  ;  the  return  of  the  number  of  the  sick; 
the  return  of  provisions,  etc  For  punish- 
ment of  officers  making  false  returns,  see 
Appendix,  Articles  of  War,  8. 

Returns  of  a  Mine.  Are  the  tuminffs 
and  windings  of  the  gallery  leading  to  the 
mine. 

Returns  of  a  Trench.  Are  the  various 
turnings  and  windings  which  form  the  lines 
of  the  trench,  and  are,  as  near  as  they  can 
be,  made  parallel  to  the  place  attacked,  to 
avoid  being  enfiladed. 

Reveille.  The  beat  of  the  drum  about 
break  of  day,  to  give  notice  that  it  is  time 
for  the  soldiers  to  rise,  and  for  the  sentinels 
to  forbear  challenging. 

Re  veil-matin  (FrT),  A  double  cannon ; 
an  ancient  06-pounder. 

Revel,  or  Keval.  A  strongly  fortified 
seaport  town  of  Russia,  government  of  £s- 
thonia,  on  a  small  bay  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Gulf  of  Finland,  200  miles  west-south- 
west from  St.  Petersburg.  It  was  long  held 
by  the  Teutonic  Knights ;  was  made  over 
to  Sweden  in  1562 ;  bombarded  by  the  Dan- 
ish and  Lubeck  fleets  in  1569 ;  besieged  by 
Peter  the  Great,  and  annexed  to  the  Russian 
empire  in  1710.  In  1718  a  naval  harbor,  in 
addition  *  to  the  commercial  harbor,  was 
founded. 

Reverse.  A  change  for  the  worse,  or 
partial  defeat 

Reverse  Fire.    See  Firs,  Reybrsb. 

Reverse  Flank.    See  Flank,  Outward. 

Reversed.  Upside  down;  as,  arms  re- 
versed. Arms  are  said  to  be  reversed  when 
the  butts  of  the  pieces  are  slung,  or  held  up- 
wards. 

Reversed.  In  heraldry,  a  term  applied 
to  a  charge  turned  upside  down. 

Revet.  In  fortification,  to  face  with  ma- 
sonry, wood,  or  material,  as  an  embank- 
ment 

Revetment.  In  permanent  fortification, 
is  a  retaining  wall  of  masonry  built  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  boiDk  the  earth  of  which 
works*  are  composed.  The  most  ordinary 
position  of  revetments  is  for  the  escarp  and 
counterscarp  of  the  ditdi.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  two  is  the  escarp,  which  has 
to  hold  back  the  great  mass  of  earth  repre- 
sented hy  the  rampart,  parapet,  banquette, 
etc  It  is  usuallv  of  solid  brick-work  or 
stone,  5  feet  thick  at  the  top,  and  sloping 
outwards  as  it  descends  (on  the  ditch  side 
only)  to  the  extent  of  1  in  6.  Prior  to  Yau- 
ban's  time,  the  escarp  revetment  was  com* 
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monly  raised  to  the  top  of  the  parapet ;  but 
as  in  this  case  the  artillery  of  a  besie^r 
played  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  ruined  it 
soon  after  the  si^e  commenced,  that  engi- 
neer adopted  the  jjrindple — thenceforth  fol- 
lowed— of  raising  it  no  higher  than  the  crest 
of  the  glacis,  or  about  7  feet  above  the  natu- 
ral ground,  leaving  the  parapet  above  of 
sloped  earth  only.  When  the  main  ditch  is 
24  feet  deep,  the  scarp  revetment  will  be 
about  80  feet  high.  Additional  strength  i& 
imparted  to  the  revetment  wall  bv  massive 
buttresses  at  every  16  feet,  called  counter^ 
forts,  and  these  i^in  are  sometimes  con- 
nected and  strengthened  by  masonry  arches 
outside  the  revetment.  The  revetment  forms 
a  terrible  barrier  to  an  assaulting  party.  In 
field-works  temporary  revetments  may  be 
made  of  timber,  turf,  hurdles,  or  any  other 
materials  on  hand. 

Revievir.  An  examination  or  inspection 
of  troops  under  arms,  by  a  general  or  com- 
mander, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
state  of  their  discipline,  equipments,  etc. 

Revision.  A  re-examination  for  correc- 
tion. Where  an  officer,  who  orders  a  court- 
martial,  does  not  approve  their  proceedings, 
he  may,  by  the  custom  of  war,  return  them 
to  the  court  for  revision,  and  no  additional 
evidence  can  be  taken  on  such  revision. — 
Hough, 

Revocable.  That  may  be  recalled.  Nom- 
inations for  appointments  in  the  army  are 
made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
subject  to  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate, 
who,  if  they  disagree,  revoke  the  appoint- 
ment. 

Revolt.  To  renounce  allegiance  or  sub- 
jection ;  to  rise  against  the  government  in 
declared  rebellion. 

Revolution.  In  politics,  any  extensive 
change  in  the  constitution  of  a  country  sud- 
denly brought  about.  The  most  important 
events  in  history  known  under  this  name 
are :  The  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  em- 

Sire,  and  the  foundation  of  that  of  the 
[edes  and  Persians  by  Cyrus  the  Great,  686 
B.C. ;  the  foundation  of  the  Macedonian  em- 
pire on  the  destruction  of  the  Persian,  by 
the  defeat  of  Darius  Codomanus,  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  881  b.c.  ;  the  establishment 
of  the  Koman  empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  re- 
public by  Julius  CsBSar,  47  B.C. ;  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  empire  of  the  Western 
Franks  under  Charlemagne,  800 :  the  revo- 
lution in  Portugal,  by  which  the  Portuguese 
threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke  and  placed  John, 
duke  of  Bragansa,  on  the  throne,  1640 ;  the 
English  revolution  of  the  17th  century, 
which  began  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  with  the  struggle  between 
that  king  and  his  Parliament.  In  1642,  the 
struggle  became  a  civil  war,  in  which  the 
Parliament  obtained  the  ascendency,  and 
brouffht  Charles  to  the  block  in  1649.  A 
republic  followed,  under  the  protectorate  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  which  was  succeeded  in 
1660  by  the  restoration  of  monardiy  in  the 
person  of  Charles  II.;   but  the  arbitrary 


rule  of  James  II.  brought  the  kin^  and 
people  aeain  into  antagonism,  and  James 
naviog  ned  the  country,  William  III.  was 
called  to  the  throne  under  such  conditions 
and  safeguards  as  secured  the  balance  of  the 
constitution.  The  revolutions  in  Russia, 
1780  and  1762.  The  French  revolution  was 
a  violent  reaction  against  that  absolutism 
which  had  come  in  the  course  of  time  to 
supplant  the  old  feudal  institutions  of  the 
country.  It  began  with  an  outbreak  of  in- 
surrectionary movements  at  Paris  in  July, 
1789,  including  the  destruction  of  the  Bas-r 
tile.  On  January  21,  1798,  King  Louis 
XYI.  was  beheaded.  A  disastrous  reign  of 
terror  followed  (see  Rkiok  of  Terrob), 
which  was  brought  to  an  end  in  1794.  The 
revolution  in  Sweden,  1772  and  1809;  in 
Holland,  1796,  and  counter-revolution  in 
1818  f  in  Poland,  1704,  1796,  and  1880.  The 
American  Revolution  of  1776,  by  which  the 
United  States  threw  off  their  dependence  on 
Great  Britain.  The  French  revolution  of 
1880,  which  drove  Charles  X.  into  exile,  and 
raised  Louis  Philippe,  duke  of  Orleans,  to 
the  throne  by  the  will  of  the  people ;  as  also 
the  revolution  of  1848,  when  France  rose 
against  Louis  Philippe  and  adopted  for  a 
time  a  republican  form  of  government; 
which  was  followed  by  the  revolution  of 
1861.  The  revolutions  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  in  Brunswick,  1880;  in  Brazil,  1881; 
in  Hungary,  1848 ;  in  Rome,  1798  and  1848 ; 
in  Italy,  1869-60,  when  the  various  minor 
sovereigns  were  driven  into  exile,  and  the 
whole  of  the  peninsula,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Roman  and  Venetian  territory,  be- 
came subject  to  the  constitutional  sway  of 
Victor  Emmanuel;  in  the  United  States, 
1860-66;  in  the  Danubian  principalities, 
1869 ;  and  the  Papal  States,  suppressed,  Oc- 
tober, 1867. 

Revolutionary.  Tending  or  pertaining 
to  a  revolution  in  government ;  as,  a  revo- 
lutionary war. 

Revolutionary  Tribunal.  The  name  spe- 
cially given  to  the  infamous  court  of  judg- 
ment— the  most  extreme  republican  wnl 
scarcely  affirm  that  it  was  a  court  of  justice 
— instituted  by  the  French  Convention  in 
March,  1798,  on  a  motion  made  by  Danton, 
who  considered  that  such  a  court  had  b^ 
come  necessarv,  inasmuch  as  the  recent  dis- 
asters that  had  befallen  the  national  armies 
on  the  fhmtiers  had  led  to  dangerous  con- 
spiracies against  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment. Its  members  were  chosen  from  the 
various  departments,  and  their  appointment 
was  ratified  by  the  Convention.  Their  func- 
tion was  to  sit  in  judgment  on  all  persons 
accused  of  crimes  against  the  state,  and  from 
their  sentence,  delivered  with  appalling 
promptitude,  there  was  no  appeal.  During 
the  **  Reign  of  Terror"  (which  see),  when 
Fouquier-Tinville  was  "  public  accuser,"  it 
acquired  a  horrible  notoriety,  abolishing 
soon  almost  all  forms  of  justice,  neither 
hearing  witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  accused, 
nor  allowing  him  an  opportunity  of  defense, 
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but  blindly  executing  tbe  orders  of  the 
*' Committee  of  Public  Safety,"  which  waa 
merely  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  Robespierre. 
In  the  provinces,  similar  tribunals,  under 
the  name  of  *'  Revolutionary  Committees," 
were  established,  the  commissaries-general 
of  which,  as,  for  instance.  Carrier,  shot  or 
drowned  suspects  in  crowds. 
Revolvers.     See  Small-arms,  Rsyol- 

YSB. 

Revolving  Light.  A  light  or  lamp  in  a 
light-house  so  arranged  as  to  appear  and 
disappear  at  fixed  intervals,  either  by  being 
turneid  about  an  axis  so  as  to  show  light 
only  at  intervals,  or  by  having  its  li^ht 
occasionally  intercepted  by  a  revolving 
screen. 

Reward.  A  recompense  given  for  the 
performance  of  a  meritorious  or  gallant  act ; 
as,  the  soldiers  were  rewarded  with  medals 
for  their  gallantry.  In  the  U.  S.  service  a 
reward  of  $80  is  paid  for  the  apprehension 
of  a  deserter. 

Rexonville.    See  Gbayslotts. 

Rhagje  (ruins  at  Rai,  southeast  of  7VA- 
ran).  The  greatest  city  of  Media,  lay  in 
the  extreme  north  of  Great  Media,  at  the 
southern  foot  of  the  mountains  (Caspius 
Mons)  which  border  the  southern  snores  of 
the  Caspian  Sea.  It  was  destroved  in  the 
JParthian  wars,  but  rebuilt  by  Arsaoes ;  it 
was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Tartars  in  the 
12th  century. 

Rhegium  (now  Reggio),  A  celebrated 
Greek  town  on  the  coast  of  Bruttium,  on 
the  south  of  Italy,  was  situated  on  the  straits 
which  separate  Italy  and  Sicily.  Rhegium 
was  founded  about  the  beginning  of  the  first 
Messonian  war,  743  B.C.,  by  ^olian  Chal- 
cidians  from  Eubosa,  and  by  Doric-  Messe- 
nians,  who  had  quitted  their  native  country 
on  the  commencement  of  hostilities  between 
Sparta  and  Messenia.  Even  before  the  Per- 
sian war  Rhegium  was  sufficiently  powerful 
to  send  8000  of  its  citizens  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Tarentines.  Dionysius  carried  on 
war  against  the  city  for  a  long  time,  and 
after  two  or  three  unsuccessful  attempts  he 
at  length  took  the  place,  which  he  treated 
with  the  greatest  severity.  The  Rhegians 
having  applied  to  Rome  for  assistance  when 
Pyrrhus  was  in  the  south  of  Italy,  the  Ro- 
mans placed  in  the  town  a  garrison  of  4000 
soldiers,  who  had  been  levied  among  the 
Latin  colonies  in  Campania.  These  troops 
seized  the  town  in  279,  killed  or  expelled 
the  male  inhabitants,  and  took  possession  of 
their  wives  and  children.  When  Pyrrhus 
was  driven  out  of  Italy,  the  Romans  took 
signal  venffeance  upon  these  Campanians, 
and  restored  the  surviving  Rhegians  to  their 
city. 

Rheims,  or  Reims.  A  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Mame,  82  miles  east- 
northeast  from  Paris.  The  town  was  taken 
by  the  Russians  in  1814,  but  before  they  had 
been  in  possession  many  hours  Napoleon 
came  down  upon  them,  and  gained  here  one 
of  his  last  successes  before  victory  deserted 


his  standards.  Gen.  MacMahon  was  at 
Rheims  with  his  arniv,  including  the  re- 
mains of  the  corps  of  Failly  and  Canrobert, 
and  marched  from  here  in  hopdk  of  joinine 
Bazaine ;  the  crown-prince  of  Prussia  startca 
in  pursuit,  August  z8,  1870.  It  was  occu- 
piea  by  the  Germans  and  the  king,  Septem* 
her  5,  1870. 

Rhin,  Bas  and  Haut  (Lower  and  Upper 
Rhine).  Recently  departments  of  France, 
which  formed  the  former  French  province 
of  Alsace.    See  Elsass. 

Rhine  (anc.  Rhenus^  Qer,  Rhein),  An 
important  river  in  Germany,  and  one  of  the 
most  noted  in  Europe,  takes  its  rise  in  the 
Swiss  canton  of  Giisons,  and  after  a  north- 
northwest  course  of  about  800  miles,  falls  in 
the  German  Ocean.  CsBsar  was  the  first 
Roman  general  who  crossed  the  Rhine ;  he 
threw  a  bridee  of  boats  across  it.  It  was 
fortified  as  the  fh>ntier  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire 298  and  869,  and  became  the  boundary 
of  the  French  republic  in  1776. 

Rhode  Island.  One  of  the  original  thir- 
teen United  States  of  America,  and  the 
smallest,  on  the  southern  coast  of  New  Eng- 
land, is  about  47  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  87  miles  from  east  to  west  It  is 
bounded  north  and  east  by  Massachusetts, 
south  by  the  Atlantic,  and  west  bv  Connec- 
ticut. Rhode  Island  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  Vineland  of  the  Norsemen,  who 
are  supposed  by  some  antiquarians  to  have 
explored  this  coast  in  the  10th  century.  It 
was  settled  in  1686  by  Roger  Williams  and 
his  companions,  Baptists,  who  were  expelled 
for  their  religious  opinions  from  the  Puritan 
colony  of  Pmnoutn.  The  oolonv  suffered 
from  the  Indian  wars  until  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Philip,  king  of  the  Wampanoags. 
Rhode  Island  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  in  the  late  civil 
war  (1861-65)  she  filled  her  (quotas  cheer- 
fiilly  for  the  cause  of  the  Union,  her  sol- 
diers winning  distinction  and  honor  in  the 
field. 

Rhodes  (Lat.  RhoduSj  Gr.  Rhodes.).  An 
island  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, off  the  southwest  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  long  an  important,  wealthy,  and 
independent  state  of^  ancient  Greece.  At 
the  banning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
Rhodes  was  one  of  those  maritime  states 
which  were  subject  to  Athens ;  but  in  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  war  (412),  it  Joined 
the  Spartan  alliance,  and  the  oligarchal 
party,  which  had  been  depressed,  and  their 
leaders,  the  EratidsB,  expelled,  recovered 
their  former  power  under  Dories.  In  408 
the  capital,  called  Rhodus,  was  built.  The 
history  of  the  island  now  presents  a  series  of 
confiicts  between  the  democratioal  and  oli- 
garchal parties,  and  of  subjection  to  Athens 
and  Sparta  in  turn,  till  the  end  of  the  Social 
war,  856,  when  its  independence  was  ac- 
knowledged. Then  followed  a  conflict  with 
the  princes  of  Caria,  during  which  the  island 
was  for  a  time  subject  to  Artemisia.  At 
the  Macedonian  conquest,  they  submitted  to 
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Alexander;  but  upon  his  death  they  ^ex- 
pelled the  Macedonian  garrison.  In  the  en- 
suing wars  they  formed  an  alliance  with 
Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus,  and  their  city, 
Khodus,  endured  a  most  famous  siege  by  the 
forces  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who  at 
leof^th,  in  admiration  of  the  valor  of  the 
besieged,  presented  them  with  the  engines 
he  h^l  used  against  the  city,  from  the  sale 
of  whieh  they  defrayed  the  cost  of  the  cele- 
brated Colossus.  The  state  now  for  a  long 
time  flourished  with  great  maritime  power. 
At  length  they  came  into  connection  with 
the  Romans,  whose  alliance  tbev  joined  in 
the  war  against  Philip  III.  of  Mai^on.  In 
the  ensuing  war  witn  Antiochus,  the  Rho- 
dians  gave  the  Romans  great  aid  with  their 
fleet.  A  temporary  interruption  of  their 
alliance  with  Rome  was  caused  by  their  es- 
pousing the  cause  of  Perseus,  for  which  they 
were  severely  punished,  168;  but  they  re- 
covered the  favor  of  Rome  by  the  important 
naval  aid  they  rendered  in  the  Mithridatic 
war.  In  the  civil  wars  they  took  part  with 
CsBsar,  and  suffered  in  consequence  from 
Cassius,  42.  They  were  at  length  deprived 
of  their  independence  by  Claudius.  In  1809 
the  island  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John  (see  Saint  John  of 
Jsbusalem),  who  baflied  every  effort  made 
by  Mahomet  II.,  the  conqueror  of  Constan- 
tinople, to  drive  them  from  the  island,  and 
held  it  until  they  were  compelled  to  evacu- 
ate it  by  Solyman  the  Great  in  1622,  after 
one  of  the  most  memorable  sieges  recorded 
in  history. 

Rhoxolani,  or  Rozolani.  A  warlike  peo- 
ple in  European  Sarmatia,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Palus  Meotis,  and  between  the  Borys- 
thenes  and  the  Tanais,  usually  supposed  to 
be  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Russians. 
They  frequently  attacked  and  plundered 
the  Roman  provinces  south  of  the  Danube ; 
and  Hadrian  was  even  obliged  to  pay  them 
tribute.  They  are  mentioned  as  late  as  the 
11th  century.  They  fought  with  lances,  and 
with  long  swords  wielded  with  both  bands ; 
and  their  armies  were  composed  chiefly  of 
cavalry. 

Ribadoquin.  An  ancient  1-  or  If-pounder 
l^un.  Also,  a  powerful  cross-bow  for  throw- 
ing long  darts. 

Kibaud  (Fr.).  A  soldier  of  the  foot- 
guards  of  Philip  Augustus  of  France ;  but 
afterwards  this  term  was  applied  only  to  the 
most  infamous  characters. 

Ribaudaille  (Fr,).  A  term  of  reproach 
formerly  applied  to  cowardly  soldiers. 
Philip  of  Valois  thus  called  his  Genoese 
mercenaries,  who  he  thought  had  betrayed 
him. 

Ribaudequin  (Fr,),  A  warlike  machine 
or  instrument  which  the  French  formerly 
used.  It  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  bow, 
containing  12  or  15  feet  in  its  curve,  and  was 
fixed  upon  the  wall  of  a  fortified  town,  for 
the  purpose  of  casting  out  a  prodigious  jave- 
lin, which  sometimes  killed  several  men  at 
once.  According  to  Monstrelet,  a  French 
82 


writer,  ribaudequin^  or  ribauderiUf  sienified 
a  sort  of  earment  which  was  worn  by  the 
soldiers  when  thev  took  the  field. 

Ribbon.  In  heraldrv,  a  diminutive  of 
the  ordinarv  called  the  oendf  of  which  it  is 
one-eighth  in  width. 

Ribbon  Cockadea.  In  the  British  ser- 
vice, the  cockades  which  are  given  to  re- 
cruits, and  are  commonly  called  the  eohrs, 

Richmond.  The  capital  of  Virginia,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  James  River,  at  the  head 
of  the  tide-water,  150  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  100  miles  south  of  Washington.  In 
June,  1861,  it  was  selected  as  the  Confeder- 
ate capital,  and  from  that  period  was  the 
objective-point  of  a  series  of  formidable  mili- 
tary expeditions  for  its  capture,  under  Gens. 
McDowell,  McClellan,  Burnside,  Hooker, 
Meade,  and  Grant,  and  defended  bv  Gen. 
Lee  with  a  large  army  and  formidable  lines 
of  fortifications,  until  the  seizure  of  the  lines 
of  supply  by  Gens,  Grant  and  Sheridan  com- 
pellea  its  evacuation  after  a  series  of  san- 
guinary battles,  April  8,  1865.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  city  was  destroyed  by  the 
retreating  Confederates. 

Rickareea,  Arickarees,  or  Rees.  A  tribe 
of  Indians  of  the  Pawnee  stock  living  at 
Fort  Berthold  agency,  on  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri Biver ;  they  warred  with  the  Dakota 
tribes  for  a  number  of  years,  and  were  hos- 
tile to  the  whites;  but  were  defeated  and 
dispersed  by  U.  S.  troops  in  1828 ;  made  a 
treaty  in  1825;  were  driven  up  the  Platte 
Valley,  1881 ;  returned  to  the  Missouri  some 
years  later.  They  numbered  in  1876  about 
700  souls. 

Ricochet.  In  gunnery,  the  repeated  re? 
bounding  of  round-shot.  By  firing  at  a 
slight  elevation,  with  small  charges,  in  a 
direction  enfilading  the  face  of  a  work,  shot 
are  pitched  over  the  parapet,  and  bound 
along  the  rampart  from  end  to  end,  with 
most  destructive  effect  on  the  guns  and  gun- 
ners occupying  it 

Ricochet  Battery.    See  Battekt. 

Ricochet  Firing.    See  Firs,  Ricochet. 

Rideau.  Is  a  rising  ground,  or  eminence, 
commanding  a  plain,  sometimes  almost  par- 
allel to  the  works  of  a  place.  It  is  a  great 
disadvantage  to  have  rideaus  near  a  fortifi- 
cation, which  terminate  on  the  counterscarp, 
especially  when  the  enemy  fire  from  afar; 
they  not  only  command  the  place,  but  fieusili- 
tate  the  enemy's  approaches. 

Rider.  In  artillery  carriages,  a  piece  of 
wood,  which  has  more  height  than  breadth  ; 
the  length  being  equal  to  that  of  the  body  of 
the  axle-tree,  upon  which  the  side-pieces  rest 
in  a  four-wheel  carriage,  such  as  the  ammu- 
nition-wagon, block-carriage,  and  sling- 
wagon. 

Ridge.  In  fortification,  is  the  highest 
part  of  the  glacis  proceeding  from  the  salient 
angle  of  the  covered  way. 

Riding- Master.  In  the  British  service, 
in  cavalry,  artillery,  and  the  army  service 
corps,  is  an  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  in- 
struct the  officers  and  men  in  the  manage- 
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ment  of  their  horses.  He  is  most  commonly 
selected  from  the  ranks.  The  riding-master 
has  the  relative  rank  of  lieutenant,  and,  after 
an  aggregate  service  of  thirty  years,  includ- 
ing at  least  fifteen  years  as  ridine-master,  he 
has  the  right  to  retire  on  10  shillings  a  day, 
"with  the  honorary  rank  of  captain.  He  is  as- 
sisted in  his  duties  by  rough  riders.  (See 
Rough  Ridkb.] 

Riff,  The.  A  portion  of  the  coast  of  Mo- 
rocco which  extends  from  Tangier  on  the 
west,  to  near  the  western  frontier  of  Algeria. 
The  name  in  the  Berber  language,  which  is 
that  of  the  inhabitants,  signifies  a  mountain- 
ous and  rugged  coast.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Riff  were  formerly  engaged  in  piracy. 
On  account  of  the  injuries  inflicted  by  them 
on  merchant  vessels,  most  of  the  maritime 
states  of  Europe  agreed  to  pay  an  annual 
sum  of  quit-money.  However,  in  1828, 
Austria  declined  further  payment  of  the  tax. 
A  Venetian  vessel  was  seized  by  the  pirates 
in  the  harbor  of  Rabat,  but  the  arrival  of  an 
Austrian  fleet  off  the  port  produced  restitu- 
tion of  the  ship  and  its  cargo,  as  well  as  the 
formal  renunciation  of  all  further  claims. 
France  followed  the  same  course  by  declar- 
ing war  against  the  sultan  of  Morocco,  and 
obtained  compensation  in  1844,  since  which 
period  piracy  nas  much  diminished.  Its  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1859. 

Rifle.  A  fire-arm  having  a  number  of 
spiral  grooves  cut  into  the  surface  of  its 
Iwre,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  projectile 
a  motion  about  a  line  coinciaing  with  the 
direction  of  its  flight.  See  Ordnjlncb, 
Small-arms,  Maoazixb  Guns,  and  Ly- 
man's Multi-charge  Gun. 

Rifle  Projectile.    See  Projectile. 

Rifled  Cannon,  or  Rifle-cannon.  A  can- 
non of  which  the  bore  is  rifled. 

Rifled  Musket.  A  musket  of  which  the 
bore  is  rifled. 

Riflemen.  A  peculiar  kind  of  lieht  in- 
fantry, consisting  of  experienced  marksmen, 
armed  with  the  most  improved  rifles.  In 
the  British  army  there  are  two  battalions  of 
the  rifle  brigade  and  of  the  60th  Rifles,  the 
Ceylon  Rifles,  and  the  Gape  Mounted  Rifle- 
men. 

Rifle-pit.  A  pit  dug  for  the  shelter  of 
sharpshooters. 

Rifling.  ■  The  yielding  nature  of  lead  ren- 
ders the  application  of  the  rifle  principle  of 
easy  accomplishment  in  the  case  of  rifle- 
muskets,  but  such  is  not  the  case  with 
rifle-cannon  where  the  projectiles  are  made 
of  iron.  The  object  of  the  most  recent  ex- 
periments is  to  determine  the  safest  and 
surest  means  of  causing  the  projectile  to  fol- 
low the  spiral  grooves  as  it  passes  along  the 
bore  of  a  rifled  piece.  For  description  of 
the  manner  of  doing  this,  see  Projectile. 

Form  of  Oroave.—The  form  of  a  rifle 
groove  is  determined  by  the  angle  which  the 
tangent  at  any  point  makes  with  the  corre- 
sponding element  of  the  bore.  If  the  angles 
be  equal  at  all  points  the  groove  is  uniform. 


If  #he  increase  from  the  breech  to  the  muz- 
zle, the  grooves  are  called  increasing ;  if  the 
reverse,  decreasing.  The  inclination  of  a 
rifle  groove  at  any  point  is  measured,  accu- 
rately, by  the  tangent  of  the  angle  which  it 
makes  with  the  axis  of  the  bore,  which  is 
always  equal  to  the  circumference  of  the 
bore  divided  by  the  length  of  a  single  revo- 
lution of  the  spiral,  measured  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  axis.  Grooves  are  of  two  kinds, 
— uniform  and  variable. 

Uniform  Groove. — ^The  comparative  ad- 
vantages of  uniform  and  variable  grooves 
depena  on  the  means  used  to  connect  them 
with  the  projectiles.  If  the  bearing  of  the 
projectile  in  the  grooves  be  long,  and  the 
metal  of  which  it  is  made  be  unyielding,  it 
will  be  unsafe,  if  not  impracticable,  to  em- 
ploy variable  grooves,  and  if  the  metal  be 
partially  yielding,  a  portion  of  the  force  of 
the  charge  will  be  expended  in  changing  the 
form  of  that  part  of  the  projectile  which 
projects  into  the  grooves,  as  it  moves  along 
the  bore. 

Variable  Groove. — ^The  variable  groove 
may  be  used  to  advantage  when  the  portion 
of  the  projectile  in  the  grooves  is  so  short 
that  its  form  will  undergo  but  slight  altera- 
tion; the  variable  groove  diminishes  the 
friction  of  the  projectile  when  it  is  first  set 
in  motion,  and  thereby  relieves  the  breech  of 
the  piece  of  a  portion  of  the  enormous  strain 
which  is  thrown  upon  it.  If  the  twist  be 
too  rapid  towards  tne  muzzle  there  will  be 
danger  of  bursting  the  piece  in  the  chase. 

Width  of  Groove. — ^The  width  of  a  groove 
depends  on  the  diameter  of  the  bore  and  the 
peculiar  manner  in  which  the  groove  re- 
ceives and  holds  the  projectile.  Wide  and 
shallow  grooves  are  more  easily  filled  by  the 
expanding  portion  of  the  projectile  than 
those  which  are  narrow  and  deep ;  and  the 
same  holds  true  of  circular-shaped  grooves 
when  compared  to  those  of  angular  form. 

Number  of  Grooves. — An  increase  in  the 
number  of  grooves  increases  the  firmness 
with  which  a  projectile  is  held,  by  adding  to 
the  number  of  points  which  bear  upon  it. 
A  large  number  of  grooves,  however,  in- 
crease the  diflSculties  of  loading.  For  ex- 
panding projectiles  an  odd  number  of  gn^x>ove8 
IS  generally  employed,  for  as  this  places 
a  groove  opposite  to  a  land,  less  expansion 
will  be  required  to  fill  them. 

Inclinatum  of  Grooves. — Experience  has 
shown  that,  as  the  velocity  of  rotation  de- 
pends upon  the  form  and  initial  velocity  of 
the  projectile,  the  causes  which  retard  it, 
and  the  time  of  fiight,  there  is  a  particular 
inclination  of  grooves  which  is  best  suited  to 
each  caliber,  form  of  projectile,  charge  of 
powder,  and  angle  of  fire.  The  ferther  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  a  projectile  is  in  rear  of 
the  centre  of  figure,  or  resistance  of  the  air, 
the  greater  must  be  the  inclination  of  the 
grooves  to  resist  deviation.  It  therefure 
follows  that  a  conical  projectile  of  tiie  same 
length  and  diameter,  requires  a  greater  in- 
clination of  grooves  than  a  cylindrical  pro- 
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jeotile,  and  the  eame  will  hold  true  for  other 
forms  as  they  approach  one  or  the  other  of 
these  extreme  cases.  The  friction  of  the 
projectile  as  it  passes  along  the  grooves,  in- 
creases with  their  inclination  ;  its  effect  will 
be  to  diminish  the  range  and  increase  the 
strain  on  the  piece,  and  the  inclination  may 
be  carried  so  far  as  to  break  the  projectile, 
or  rupture  the  piece. 

Centring. — In  consequence  of  the  windage 
necessary  in  all  muzzle-loading  guns,  the 
axis  of  the  projectile  does  not  always  coin- 
cide with  tnat  of  the  bore  in  firing.  This 
leads  to  inaccuracy  of  fire.  A  projectile  is 
said  to  be  centred  when  the  grooves  of  the 
rifling  are  so  constructed  as  to  bring  the  axis 
of  the  projectile  on  a  line  with  that  of  the 
bore  when  the  piece  is  fired.  There  are  sev- 
eral ways  of  accomplishing  this,  among 
them  Armstrong's  method  called  ''Shunt 
rifling."  See  Abmstrono  Gun  under  Ord- 
KJLNCB,  CONSTRUCTION  OF,  the  Krupp,  and 
others. 

Riga.  An  important  seaport  of  Russia, 
capital  of  Livonia,  on  the  I>una,  812  miles 
southwest  from  St.  Petersburg.  Riffa  was 
founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  IStb  cen- 
tury. The  Teutonic  Knights  possessed  it  in 
the  16th  century.  In  1621  it  was  taken  by 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  in  1710,  aftor  a 
vigorous  resistance,  by  Peter  the  Great.  On 
the  latter  occasion  more  than  half  of  the 
town  was  destroyed.  In  1812  a  French  force 
was  repulsed  from  the  town. 

Rigodon  ( Fr. ).  Formerly  a  beat  of  drum 
while  men  who  were  shelled  (a  French  pun- 
ishment, the  severest  next  to  death)  were 
paraded  up  and  down  the  ranks  previous  to 
their  being  sent  to  their  destination. 

Rimbases.  In  gunnery,  are  short  cylin- 
ders uniting  the  trunnions  with  the  body  of 
the  gun.  The  ends  of  the  rimbases,  or  the 
Bhoulders  of  the  trunnions,  are  planes  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  the  trunnions. 
Rimbases  are  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing the  trunnions  at  their  junction  with  the 
piece,  and  by  forming  shoulders,  to  prevent 
the  piece  from  moving  sideways  in  the  trun- 
nion-beds. 

Rimer.    A  palisade  in  fortification. 

Rimini  (anc.  Arimimtm),  A  city  of  Cen- 
tral Italy,  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  about  28 
miles  east-southeast  from  Forli.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Umbri ;  was  conquered  by  the 
Romans;  sacked  b^  Sulla;  plundered  and 
destroyed  several  times  by  the  barbarians ; 
then  given  by  Charlemagne  to  the  church. 

Rimnik.  A  towi4  of  Wallachia,  on  the 
Rimnik,  66  miles  northeast  from  Bucharest. 
Here  the  Austrians  and  Russians,  under 
Prince  Coburg  and  Gren.  Suwarrow,  gained 
a  great  victory  over  the  Turks,  September 
22,  1789. 

Ring-armor.  Armor  composed  of  rings 
of  metal. 

Ringleader.  The  leader  of  a  ring;  es- 
pecially, the  leader  of  an  association  of  men 
engaged  in  violation  of  law  or  an  illegal  en- 
terprise, as  rioters,  mutineers,  and  the  like. 


Ring-mail.  A  kind  of  mail  composed  of 
small  rings  of  steel  sewed  edgewise  upon  a 
strong  garment  of  leather  or  of  quilted  cloth. 

Ring- wads.    See  Grommst. 

Rio  Janeiro,  or  Rio  de  Janeiro,  often  called 
simply  Rio.  The  capital  of  Brazil,  and  the 
largest  and  most  important  city  of  South 
America.  The  harbor,  which  is  strongly 
fortified,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world,  and 
large  enough  for  all  its  navies.  The  city  of 
Rio  was  founded  by  the  Portuguese  in  1567. 
In  1881,  it  was  the  theatre  of  a  revolution, 
in  which  6000  armed  citizens  were  joined  by 
the  troops  of  the  line  in  their  opposition  to 
the  government,  and  in  consequence  of  which 
Dom  Pedro  abdicated  the  throne  in  favor  of 
his  son  Pedro  II. 

Riot  and  Tumult.  Sedition,  civil  insur- 
rection, disturbance,  etc.  A  breach  of  the 
peace  committed  by  an  assembled  multitude. 
Some  degree  of  violence  is  incidental  to  a 
riot,  and  a  degree  of  intimidation  to  the 
neighborhood.  According  to  law  a  riot 
cannot  takeplace  unless  three  persons  act  in 
concert.  When  a  riot  becomes  formidable, 
it  is  usual  for  the  authorities  to  take  active 
measures  to  disperse  it. 

Rioters.  Disturbers  of  the  public  peace ; 
persons  acting  in  open  violation  of  good 
order ;  raising  or  creating  sedition,  etc. 

Ripon.  An  ancient  town  of  England,  in 
Yorkshire,  28  miles  northwest  of  York.  It 
suffered  much  by  the  ravages  of  the  Danes 
and  the  Normans  (1060),  and  the  Scots  (1319 
and  1323). 

Risban  (Fr.)*  In  fortification,  a  flat  piece 
of  ground  upon  which  a  fort  is  constructed 
for  the  defense  and  security  of  a  port  or 
harbor.    It  likewise  means  the  fort  itself. 

Risberme  (Fr.),  A  work  composed  of 
fascines,  such  as  is  sometimes  constructed  at 
the  bottom  of  a  town-wall.  A  sort  of  glacis 
of  fascine- work  used  in  jetties,  the  sides  of 
which,  towards  the  sea,  are  so  formed  as  to 
withstand  its  violence. 

Rise.  In  a  military  sense,  is  to  make 
hostile  attack ;  as,  the  soldiers  rose  against 
their  officers.  It  also  means  to  obtain  pro- 
motion. 7b  rise  from  the  ranks,  is  to  obtain 
a  commission  by  degrees,  after  having  been 
in  the  ranks  as  a  private  soldier. 

Rising.  In  heraldry,  a  term  applied  to  a 
bird  when  represented  opening  his  wings  as 
if  about  to  take  flight. 

Riveting-plates.  In  gun-carriages,  are 
small,  square,  thin  pieces  of  iron,  through 
which  the  ends  of  the  bolts  pass,  and  are 
riveted  upon  them. 

Rivoli.  A  town  of  Italy  on  the  right  of 
the  river  Dora,  and  8  miles  west  of  Turin. 
It  possesses  a  royal  castle,  which  was  sacked 
by  the  French  in  1690.  In  1797  a  battle  was 
fought  here  between  the  French  and  Austri- 
ans, in  which  the  former  were  victorious. 

Rizamedar.  In  the  East  Indies,  is  an 
officer  commanding  a  small  body  of  horse. 

Roanoke.  A  river  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina;  empties  into  Albemarle 
Sound.     In  1861,  Albemarle  Island,  at  iti 
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mouth,  and  Plymouth  were  taken  by  the 
Federal  gunboats. 

Robinet.  An  ancient  military  machine  for 
throwing  darts  and  stones. 

Rochelle,  La.  A  fortified  seaport  of 
France,  capital  of  the  department  of  Cha- 
rente-Inf^rieure,  on  an  inlet  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  800  miles  southwest  of  Paris  by  rail- 
way. It  was  taken  from  the  En|flish  by  the 
troops  of  the  French  king  Louis  XIII.  in 
1224 ;  was  ceded  to  England  at  the  treaty  of 
Bretigny  in  1860 ;  in  the  subsequent  wars  it 
was  retaken  by  France,  under  whose  sway  it 
has  remained  since  1872.  As  a  stronghold  of 
the  Huguenot  party,  it  underwent  various 
attacks  and  sieges  during  the  religious  wars 
of  the  Henries,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th 
century ;  and  on  its  final  and  unconditional 
surrender  to  the  roval  troops  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIII.,  its  old  fortifications  were  de- 
stroyed, and  new  lines  of  defenses  subse- 
quently erected  by  the  great  Vauban. 

Rock  Island.  An  island  in  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  the  southern  extremity  of  which 
U  nearly  opposite  the  town  of  Rock  Island, 
111.  This  island  is  about  8  miles  in  length, 
and  presents  a  perpendicular  front  of  lime- 
stone 20  or  80  feet  nigh.  During  the  Black- 
hawk  war  a  garrison  was  kept  on  Rock  Isl- 
and, and  a  part  of  it  was  used  during  the 
late  civil  war  (1861-65)  as  a  military  prison. 
The  U.  S.  government  nas  a  splendid  arsenal 
and  armory  here. 

Rocket.  A  rocket  is  a  projectile  which 
Is  set  in  motion  by  a  force  residing  within 
itself;  it  therefore  performs  the  twofold 
function  of  piece  and  projectile.    See  Ptbo- 

TECHNY. 

History, — Rockets  were  used  in  India  and 
China  for  war  purposes  before  the  discovery 
of  gunpowder ;  some  writers  fix  the  date  of 
their  invention  about  the  close  of  the  9th 
century.  Their  inferior  force  and  accuracy 
limited  the  sphere  of  their  opyerations  to  in- 
cendiary purposes,  until  the  year  1804,  when 
Sir  William  Congreve  turned  his  attention 
to  their  improvement.  This  officer  substi- 
tuted sheet-iron  cases  for  those  made  of 
paper,  which  enabled  him  to  use  a  more 
powerful  composition ;  he  made  the  guide- 
stick  shorter  and  lighter,  and  removed  a 
source  of  inaccuracy  of  fiight  by  attaching 
the  stick  to  the  centre  of  the  base  instead  of 
the  side  of  the  case.  The  advantages  claimed 
iox  rockets  over  cannon  are,  unlimited  size 
.of  projectile,  portability,  iVeedom  from  re- 
coif,  rapidity  of  discharge,  and  the  terror 
which  tneir  noise  and  fiery  trail  produce  on 
mounted  troops. 

Structure. — A  rocket  is  essentially  com- 
posed of  a  strong  case  of  paper  or  wrought 
iron,  inclosing  a  composition  of  nitre,  char- 
coal, and  sulphur, — the  same  as  gunpowder, 
except  that  the  ingredients  are  proportioned 
for  a  slower  rate  of  combustion.  If  pene- 
tration and  range  be  required,  its  head  is 
surmounted  by  a  solid  shot;  if  explosion 
and  incendiary  effect,  by  a  shell  or  spherical 
case-shot,  to  wiiich  is  attached  a  fiize,  which 


is  set  on  fire  when  it  is  reached  by  the  flame 
of  the  burning  composition.  The  base  is 
pyerforated  by  one  or  more  vents  for  the  es- 
cape of  the  gas  generated  within,  and  some- 
times with  a  screw-hole  to  which  a  guide- 
stick  is  fastened. 

Motion, — A  rocket  is  set  in  motion  by  the 
reaction  of  a  rapid  stream  of  gas  escaping 
through  its  vents.  If  it  be  surrounded  by 
a  resisting  medium,  the  atmosphere,  for  in- 
stance, the  particles  of  gas  as  they  issue  from 
the  vent  will  impinge  aeainst  and  set  in 
motion  certain  particles  of  air,  and  the  force 
expended  on  the  inertia  of  these  particles 
will  react  and  increase  the  propelling  force 
of  the  rocket.  It  follows,  therefore,  that, 
though  a  rocket  will  move  in  vacuo^  its  pro- 
pelling force  will  be  increased  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  resisting  medium.  Whether  the 
elTect  will  be  to  accelerate  the  rocket  depends 
upon  the  relation  between  the  resistance 
which  the  medium  ofiTers  to  the  motion  of 
the  eas  and  that  which  it  offers  to  the  motion 
of  the  rocket. 

Vent. — As  the  rate  of  combustion  of  the 
composition  is  independent  of  the  pressure 
of  the  gas  in  the  bore,  it  follows,  that  if  the 
size  of  the  vent  be  contracted,  the  flow  of 
gas  through  it  will  be  accelerated.  The 
strength  of  the  case,  and  the  friction  of  the 
gas,  which  increases  as  the  vent  diminishei, 
alone  limit  the  reduction  of  the  size  of  the 
vent.  For  vents  of  the  same  size,  but  of 
different  shapes,  that  one  which  allows  the 
gas  to  escape  most  freely  will  be  most  favor- 
able to  the  flight  of  the  rocket.  A  conical 
form  of  vent,  with  the  larger  orifice  next  to 
the  bore,  will  allow  the  gas  to  escape  more 
rapidly  than  one  of  cylindrical  form. 

Bore. — As  the  composition  of  a  rocket 
burns  in  parallel  layers  of  .uniform  thick- 
ness, the  amount  of  gas  generated  in  a  given 
time,  or  the  velocity  of  its  exit  from  the 
case,  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  inflamed 
surface.  Experience  shows  that  to  obtain 
the  required  surfaoe  of  inflammation,  it  is 
necessary  to  form  a  lor^  cavity  in  the  mass 
of  the  composition.  This  cavity  is  called 
the  bore.  In  all  rockets  the  bore  should  be 
concentric  with  the  case;  its  shape  should 
be  made  conical  to  diminish  the  strain  on 
the  case  near  its  head,  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  surface  where  the  pressure  on  the 
unit  of  surface  is  greatest. 

Nature  of  Muvement. — Suppose  the  rocket 
in  a  state  of  rest,  and  the  composition  ig:- 
nited;  the  flame  immediately  spreads  over 
the  surface  of  the  bo];iD,  forming  ^as  which 
issues  from  the  vent.  The  escape  is  slow  in 
the  first  moments,  as  the  density  of  the  gas 
is  slight;  but  as  the  surface  of  inflamma- 
tion IS  large  compared  to  the  size  of  the 
vent,  the  gas  accumulates  rapidly,  and  its 
density  is  increased  until  the  velocity  of  the 
escape  is  sufficient  to  overcome  the  resistance 
which  the  rocket  offers  to  motion.  These 
resistances  are,  inertia,  friction,  the  compo- 
nent of  weight  in  the  direction  of  motion/ 
and,  after  motion  takes  place,  the  resistimce 
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of  the  air.  The  constant  preesure  on  the 
head  of  the  hore  accelerates  the  motion  of 
the  rocket  until  the  resistance  of  the  air 
equals  the  propelling  force ;  after  this,  it 
will  remain  constant  until  the  burning  sur- 
face is  sensibly  diminished.  When  the  ^as 
ceases  to  flow,  the  rocket  loses  its  distinctive 
character,  and  becomes,  so  far  as  its  move- 
ment is  concerned,  an  ordinary  projectile. 
The  increase  in  the  surface  of  combustion 
whereby  more  gas  is  developed  in  the  same 
time,  and  the  diminution  in  the  weight  of 
the  remaining  composition,  cause  the  point 
of  maximum  velocity  to  be  reached  with 
increased  rapidity.  If  the  weight  of  the 
rocket  be  increased,  the  instant  of  maximum 
velocity  will  be  prolonged,  but  the  amount 
will  remain  the  same.  A  change  in  the  form 
of  the  rocket  which  increases  the  resistance 
of  the  air,  will  have  the  effect  to  diminish 
the  maximum  velocity. 

Guiding  Principle. — ^The  propelling  force 
of  a  rocket  changes  its  direction  with  the 
axis  along  which  it  acts ;  it  follows,  there- 
fore, that  without  some  means  of  giving  sta- 
bility to  this  axis,  the  path  described  will  bo 
very  irr^ular,  so  much  so,  at  times,  as  to 
fold  upon  itself;  and  instances  have  been 
known  where  these  projectiles  have  returned 
to  the  point  whence  they  started.  The  two 
means  now  used  to  give  steadiness  to  the 
flight  of  a  rocket  are,  rotation,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  rifle-ball,  and  the  resistance  of  the  air, 
as  in  an  arrow. 

HaU'a  System, — The  first  is  exemplified  in 
Hale's  rocket,  where  rotation  is  produced 
around  the  long  axis  by  the  escape  of  the 
gas  through  five  small  vents  situated  ob- 
liquely to  It.  In  his  first  arrangement,  the 
inventor  placed  the  small  vents  in  the  base, 
surrounding  the  central  vent,  so  that  the 
resultant  of  the  tangential  forces  acted 
around  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  axis 
of  rotatipn.  In  1855,  this  arrangement  was 
changed  by  reducing  the  numoer  of  the 
small  vents  to  three,  and  placing  them  at 
the  base  of  the  head  of  tne  rocket.  The 
rocket  thus  modified  is  the  one  now  used  by 
the  U.  8.  government  for  war  purposes.  A 
still  later  improvement  in  Hale's  rocket  con- 
sists in  screwing  a  cast-iron  piece  into  the 
bottom  of  the  case,  which  is  perforated  with 
three  vents.  A  corresponding  side  of  each 
vent  is  surrounded  with  a  fence,  the  oppo- 
site sides  being  open.  The  gas  in  its  enorts 
to  expand  after  issuing  from  the  vents, 
presses  against  the  fences  and  rotates  the 
rocket  around  its  long  axis. 

Conffreve^s  System. — A  Congreve  rocket  is 
guided  by  a  long  wooden  stidc  attached  to 
Its  base.  If  any  cause  act  to  turn  it  from  its 
proper  direction,  it  will  be  opposed  by  re- 
sistances equal  to  its  moment  of  inertia  and 
the  lateral  action  of  the  air  against  the  stick. 
The  effect  of  these  resistances  will  be  in- 
creased by  placing  the  centre  of  gravity  near 
the  head  of  the  rocket,  and  by  increasing 
the  surface  of  the  stick.  In  signal-rockets, 
where  the  case  is  made  of  paper,  the  stick  is 


attached  to  the  side,  and  there  is  but  one 
large  vent,  which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  case. 
In  war-rockets  the  stick  is  attached  to  the 
centre  of  the  base,  and  the  large  central 
vent  is  replaced  by  several  small  ones  near 
its  circumference.  The  former  arrangement 
is  not  so  favorable  to  accuracy  as  the  latter, 
inasmuch  as  rotation  will  be  produced  if  the 
force  of  propulsion  and  the  resistance  of  the 
air  do  not  act  in  the  same  line. 

How  Fired. — Rockets  are  generally  fired 
from  tubes  or  gutters ;  but  should  occasion 
require  It,  they  may  be  fired  directly  from 
the  ground,  care  l>eing  taken  to  raise  the 
forward  end  bv  propping  it  up  with  a  stick 
or  stone.  As  tne  motion  is  slow  in  the  first 
moments  of  its  flight,  it  is  more  liable  to  bo 
deviated  from  its  proper  direction  at  this 
time  than  any  other ;  for  this  reason  the 
conducting-tube  should  be  as  long  as  practi- 
cable. 

Farm  of  TVajectory. — Take  that  portion  of 
the  trajectory  where  the  velocity  is  uniform. 
The  weight  of  the  rocket  applied  at  its  cen- 
tre of  gravity,  and  acting  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion, and  the  propelling  force  acting  in  the 
direction  of  its  length,  are  two  forces  the 
obliQue  resultant  of  which  moves  the  rocket 
parallel  to  itself;  but  the  resistance  of  the 
air  is  oblique  to  this  direction,  and  acting  at 
the  centre  of  figure,  a  point  situated  t>e- 
tween  the  centre  of  gravity  and  extremity 
of  the  guide-stick,  produces  a  rotation  which 
raises  Uie  stick,  and  thereby  changes  the  di- 
rection in  which  the  gas  acts.  As  these 
forces  are  constantly  acting,  it  follows  that 
each  element  of  the  trajectory  has  less  incli- 
nation to  the  horizon  than  the  element  of  an 
ordinary  trajectory  in  which  the  velocity  is 
equaL  When  the  velocity  is  not  uniform^ 
the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  has  a 
certain  influence  on  the  form  of  the  trajec- 
tory. To  understand  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  that  the  component  of  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air  which  acts  on  the  head  of  the 
rocket  is  ereater  than  that  which  acts  on  the 
side  of  the  stick.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
consider  that  the  pressure  of  the  inflamed 
gas  acts  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  rear 
to  the  front,  and  that  the  centre  of  gravity 
is  near  the  rear  extremity  of  the  case.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  trajectory,  when  the 
motion  of  the  rocket  is  accelerated,  its  in- 
ertia is  opposed  to  motion,  and  being  ap- 
plied at  tne  centre  of  gravity,  which  is  in 
rear  of  the  vent,  the  point  of  application  of 
the  moving  force,  it  acts  to  prevent  the 
rocket  from  turning  over  in  its  flight.  But 
when  the  composition  is  consumed,  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  is  thrown  finrther  to  the  rear, 
and  the  velocity  of  the  rocket  is  retarded, 
the  inertia  acts  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  the  effect-  will  be,  if  the  centre  of 
gravity  or  inertia  is  sufficiently  far  to  the 
rear,  to  cause  it  to  turn  over  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  length.  If  the  rocket  be  directed 
toward  the  earth,  this  turning  over  will  be 
counteracted  by  the  acceleration  of  velocity 
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due  to  the  weight,  and  the  form  of  the  tra- 
jectory will  hepreserved. 

Effect  of  ITinflf.— When  the  wind  acts 
obliqtielv  to  the  plane  of  fire,  its  component 
perpendicular  to  this  flame  acting  at  the 
centre  of  figure  will  cause  the  rocket  to 
rotate  arouna  its  centre  of  gravity.  As  the 
centre  of  figure  is  situated  in  rear  of  the 
centre  of  gravity,  the  point  will  be  thrown 
toward  the  wind,  and  the  propelling  force 
acting  always  in  the  direction  of  the  axis, 
the  rocket  will  be  urged  toward  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind.  To  make  an  allowance 
for  the  wind  in  firing  rockets,  they  should 
be  pointed  toward  the  opposite  side  from 
which  the  wind  comes,  or  with  the  wind 
instead  of  against  it.  If  the  wind  act  in  the 
plane  of  fire  from  front  to  rear,  it  will  have 
the  effect  to  depress  the  point,  and  with  it 
the  elements  of  the  trajectory  in  the  ascend- 
ing branch,  and  elevate  them  in  the  de- 
scending branch ;  as  the  latter  is  shorter 
than  the  former,  the  eflTect  of  a  front  wind 
will  be  to  diminish  the  range.  The  converse 
will  be  true  for  a  rear  wind. 

Kind  Used. — The  two  sizes  of  Hale's  rock- 
ets in  use  in  the  American  service  are,  the 
2-inch  (interior  diameter  of  case),  weighing 
6  pounds,  and  S-inch  (interior  diameter  of 
case),  weighing  16  pounds.  Under  an  angle 
of  from  4**  to  6®  the  range  of  these  rockets 
is  from  600  to  600  vards.  Under  an  ansle 
of  47**  the  range  of  the  former  is  1760  yaMs, 
and  the  latter  2200. 

Rocroy,  or  Rocroi.  A  small  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Ardennes,  15 
miles  northwest  from  M6zidres.  It  is  mem- 
orable for  the  victory  gained  by  the  great 
Oond6  (then  duke  of  Knghien)  over  the 
Spaniards,  May  19,  1648.  The  Spanish 
army  was  composed  of  veteran  bands  of 
Walloons,  Spaniards,  and  Italians,  and  their 
general,  Don  Francisco  de  Mellos,  was  a 
commander  worthy  of  his  army.  The 
French  (22,000^  were  also  good  troops,  but 
their  general,  Oond^,  was  a  young  ana  inex- 
perienced ofiScer.  At  first  the  battle  was 
unfavorable  to  the  French,  but  at  last  the 
Spaniards  were  thrown  into  irretrievable 
rout.  The  Count  of  Fuentes,  the  com- 
mander of  the  redoubtable  infantry,  and 
10,000  of  his  men  were  among  the  slain ;  and 
6000  men,  with  all  the  cannon,  many  stand- 
ards, and  the  baton  of  the  Count  de  Mellos, 
were  captured.  But,  far  beyond  all  material 
losses,  the  renown  of  invincibility,  first  ac- 
quired by  the  Spanish  infantrv  on  the  field 
of  Pavia  (1625),  and  confirmea  at  St.  Quen- 
tin,  Gravelines,  and  Prague,  was  destroyed. 

Rodman    Qun.     See   Obbitakck,  Cok- 

BTRUCTION  OF. 

Roermond.  An  old  town  in  the  Nether- 
lands, province  of  Limburg,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Koer  and  Mass.  It  has  often  endured 
the  horrors  of  being  besieged  and  taken. 

Rogrue  River  Indians.  See  Indians  and 
THEIR  AoENCiKS  (Oregon). 

Rogue's  March.  Derisive  music  per- 
formed in  driving   away  a   person  under 


popular  indignation,  or  when  a  soldier  is 
drummed  out  of  a  regiment. 

Rohilcund.  A  region  of  Northeast  In- 
dia ;  was  conquered  by  the  Rohillas,  an  Af- 
ghan tribe,  who  settled  here  about  1747. 
After  aiding  the  sovereign  of  Oude  to  over- 
come the  Mahrattas,  they  were  treated  with 
much  treachery  by  him,  and  nearly  exter- 
minated. Rohilcund  was  ceded  to  the  Brit- 
ish in  1801.  After  the  great  mutiny  Rohil- 
cund was  tranquillized  in  July,  1858. 

Rohillas.  An  East  Indian  tribe  of  Af- 
ghans inhabiting  the  country  north  of  the 
Ganges,  as  far  to  the  north  as  Oude. 

Roi  d'Armes  (Fr.).  King-at-arms,  an 
ofiicer  formerly  of  great  authority  in  ar- 
mies;  he  directed  the  heralds,  presided  at 
their  chapters,  and  had  the  jurisdiction  of 
armories. 

Roleia,  or  Rolica.  A  villaee  in  Portu- 
gal, where  on  August  17,  1808,  a  British 
force  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  defeated  a 
French  army  under  Cten.  Laborde. 

Roll.  A  term  of  varied  signification  in 
reference  to  military  matters.  Thus,  to  roil 
is  to  continue  one  uniform  beat  of  the  drum, 
without  variations  for  a  certain  leng^  of 
time. 

Roll,  Long.  A  prolonged  roll  of  the 
drums,  as  a  signal  of  an  attack  by  the  enemy, 
and  for  the  troops  to  arrange  themselves  in 
line. 

Roll,  Muster-.    See  Mu8tkr-roll. 

Roll  of  Arms.  A  heraldic  record  of  arms, 
either  verbally  blazoned  or  illuminated,  or 
both,  on  a  long  strip  of  vellum,  rolled  up, 
instead  of  being  folded  into  leaves. 

Rolls  of  Arms  are  the  most  important  and 
most  authentic  materials  for  the  history  of 
early  heraldry.  In  England  they  go  back 
to  the  reign  of  Hennr  III-,  the  oldest  being 
a  copy  of  a  roll  of  that  reign,  containing  a 
list  of  the  arms  borne  by  the  sovereign,  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  pnncipal 
barons  and  knights  between  1216  and  1272, 
verbally  blazoned  without  drawings. 

Roll,  Squad.  Is  a  list  containing  the 
names  of  each  particular  squad  in  a  company, 
etc. 

Roll,  Size.  In  the  British  service,  is  a 
list  containing  the  names  of  all  the  men  be- 
longing to  a  troop  or  company,  with  the 
height  or  stature  of  each  specifically  marked. 

Roll-call.  The  act  or  time  of  calling  over 
a  list  of  names ;  as,  tattoo  roll-call.  To  call 
the  roUf  to  call  off  or  recite  a  list  or  roll  of 
names  of  soldiers  belonging  to  a  company  or 
troop,  in  order  to  ascertain,  from  the  re- 
sponses, who  are  present  and  who  are  absent. 

Rollers,  Friction.  See  Ordkangk,  Cae- 
uiAORs  roR,  Sba-goast  Oarriaoss. 

Rolling  Barrels.    See  Cakiko. 

Rolling  Fire.  A  discharge  of  musketry 
by  soldiers  in  line,  in  quick  succession,  and 
in  the  order  in  which  they  stand.    See  Fire. 

Rolling-hitch.  Pass  the  end  of  a  rope 
round  a  piece  of  timber ;  tiJce  it  round  a 
second  time,  riding  the  standing  part ;  then 
carry  it  across  and  up  through  uie  bight. 
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Rommgna.  A  province  of  the  Papal 
States,  comprised  in  the  legations  of  Forli 
and  Ravenna.  It  was  conauered  bv  the 
Lombards ;  but  taken  from  tnem  by  Pepin, 
and  given  to  the  pope,  753.  Cesar  Borgia 
held  It  as  a  duchy  in  1501,  but  lost  it  in  1508. 
In  1859  the  Bomagna  threw  off  the  temporal 
authority  of  the  pope,  and  declared  itself 
subject  to  the  king  oi  Sardinia,  who  accepted 
it  in  March,  1860.  It  now  forms  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

Romainville  and  Belleville.  Heights  near 
Paris,  where  Joseph  Bonaparte,  Mortier,  and 
Marmont  were  defeated  by  the  allies  after  a 
vigorous  resistance,  March  80,  1814.  The 
next  day  Paris  capitulated. 

Roman  Candles.    See  Ptbotkchnt. 

Roman  Walls.  One  was  erected  by  Ag* 
ricola  (79  to  85)  to  defend  Britain  from  the 
incursions  of  the  Picts  and  Scots ;  the  first 
wall  extended  from  the  Tyne  to  the  Solwav 
Frith  (80  miles) ;  the  second  from  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  near  Edinburgh,  to  the  Frith  of 
Clyde,  near  Dumbarton  (86  miles).  The 
former  was  renewed  and  strengthened  by 
the  emperor  Adrian  (121)  and  by  Septimus 
Severus  (208).  It  commenced  at  Bowness, 
near  Carlisle,  and  ended  at  Wallsend,  near 
Newcastle.  It  had  battlements  and  towers 
to  contain  soldiers.  The  more  northern  wall 
was  renewed  byLollius Urbicus  in  the  reign 
of  Antoninus  rius,  about  140.  Many  re- 
mains of  these  walls  still  exist,  particularly 
of  the  southern  one. 

Romans.    See  Home. 

Rome  (anc.  Roma),  The  most  celebrated 
city  of  the  world,  either  in  ancient  or  mod- 
ern times,  the  capital  of  the  Pontifical 
States,  and  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of 
Catholic  Christendom,  is  situated  on  the 
Tiber,  17  miles  northeast  of  its  mouth  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Bome  is  said  to  have  been 
a  colonv  f^om  Alba  Longa  and  to  have  been 
founded  by  Bomulus  about  758  B.C. ;  it^rew 
rapidly  in  size  and  power.  Begal  Home 
ruled  the  whole  Latin  coast,  and  the  treaties 
made  with  powerful  Carthage,  with  Massilia, 
and  with  the  Greeks  of  Southern  Ital  v  bear 
witness  to  the  respect  it  enjoyed  abroad. 
Boyalty  was  abolished,  and  an  aristocratical 
commonwealth  established  by  the  patricians, 
509  B.C.;  the  Latins  and  the  Tarouins  de- 
clared war  against  the  republic,  501 ;  were 
defeated  at  the  Lake  Begillus,  496  B.C.  Mil- 
itary tribunes  were  first  created  in  444  b.c. 
Bome  was  engaged  in  war  with  the  Tuscans, 
434  B.C.;  the  ^qui  and  Yolsci  were  de- 
feated by  Tubertus,  431  B.C. ;  Veil  was  taken 
by  Camillus  after  ten  years'  siege,  896  B.C. 
In  890  B.a  Bome  was  captured  and  burned 
by  the  Gauls ;  the  vigilance  of  Marcus  Man- 
lius  saved  the  CapitoL  Again  and  again  in 
the  course  of  the  4th  century  B.C.  the  Gallic 
hordes  repeated  their  incursions,  but  never 
again  returned  victorious.  In  867  B.C.  Ca- 
millus defeated  them  at  Alba;  in  860  B.C. 
they  were  routed  at  the  CoUine  Gate ;  in  858 
B.C.  by  the  dictator  G.  Sulpicius  Peticus; 
and  in  850  B.c.  by  Lucius  Furius  Camillus. 


By  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  b.c.  the 
whole  of  Southern  Etruria  had  submitted  to 
the  supremacy  of  Bome,  and  was  kept  in 
check  by  a  Boman  garrison ;  as  was  also  the 
land  of  the  Yolsci.  Becoming  alarmed  at 
the  increasing  power  of  Bome,  the  Latins 
and  Hernicans  withdrew  from  their  league 
with  Bome,  and  a  severe  and  protracted 
struggle  took  place  between  them  and  their 
former  ally.  Nearly  thirty  years  elapsed 
before  the  Komans  succeeded  in  crushing  the 
malcontents,  and  restoring  the  league  of 
Spurius  Cassius.  In  the  course  of  this  war 
the  old  Latin  confederacy  of  the  '*  Thirty 
Cities''  was  broken  up,  884  B.C.  Bome  made 
a  treaty  with  Carthage  to  repress  Greek  pi- 
racy, 848  B.C.  Now  commenced  a  tremen- 
dous struggle  between  the  Samnites  and  the 
Romans ;  the  former  fighting  heroically  for 
the  preservation  of  their  national  freedom, — 
the  latter  warring  with  superb  valor  for  do- 
minion. The  Samnite  wars,  of  which  three 
are  reckoned,  extended  over  58  years  (848- 
290).  The  victory  of  the  Bomans  at  Senti- 
num  (295  B.C.)  virtually  ended  the  struggle. 
At  the  close  of  the  first  Samnite  war^  an  in- 
surrection burst  out  among  the  Latins  and 
Yolscians,  but  the  defeat  inflicted  on  the  in- 
surgents at  Trifanum  (840  B.C.),  by  the  Bo- 
man consul  Titus  Manlius  Imperiosus  Tor- 
quatos,  almost  instantly  crushed  it,  and  in 
two  years  almost  the  last  spark  of  rebellion 
was  extinguished.  The  famous  Latin  League 
was  now  dissolved.  A  mighty  coalition  was 
formed  against  Bome,  consisting  of  Etrus- 
cans, Umbrians,  and  Gauls,  in  the  north, 
and  of  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and  Samnites, 
in  the  south,  with  a  sort  of  tacit  understand- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  Taren tines  that  they 
would  render  assistance  by  and  by.  In  the 
course  of  a  single  year  the  whole  north  was 
in  arms,  and  once  more  the  power  and  even 
the  existence  of  Bome  were  in  deadly  peril. 
An  entire  Boman  army  of  18,000  men  was 
annihilated  at  Arretium  (284  b.c.)  ;  but  Pub- 
lius  Cornelius  Dolabella  marched  into  the 
country  of  theSenones  at  the  head  of  a  larse 
force,  and  literally  extirpated  the  whole 
nation,  which  henceforth  disappears  from 
history.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  bloody 
overthrow  of  the  Btrusco-Boian  horde  at 
Lake  Yadimo  (283  b.c.)  shattered  to 
pieces  the  northern  confederacy.  The  Lu- 
canians were  quickly  overpowered  (282  B.C.); 
Samnium,  by  its  long  ana  luckless  struggle, 
and  overawed  by  the  proximity  of  a  Boman 
army,  could  do  nothing.  The  Tarentines 
invited  Pyrrhus  over  from  Epirus,  and  ap- 
pointed him  commander  of  tneir  mercena- 
ries J  he  arrived  in  Italv  with  a  small  army 
of  his  own.  280  B.C.  The  war  between  Pyr- 
rhus  and  the  Bomans,  which  lasted  only  six 
years,  ended  in  his  being  obliged  to  return 
to  Epirus  without  accomplishing  anything ; 
this  war  led  to  the  complete  subjugation  of 
Peninsular  Italv  by  Bome.  In  264  B.C.  war 
was  formally  declared  between  Bome  and 
Carthage,  and  it  was  incomparably  the  most 
terrible  contest  in  which  Bome  was  ever 
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engaged.  For  details  of  the  Punic  wars, 
see  Cjlrthaob,  Nuuidijl,  and  PxTirio 
Wars.  The  leading  feature  of  the^rH  was 
the  creation  of  a  Roman  navy,  which,  after 
repeated  and  tremendous  misfortune,  Anally 
wrested  from  Carthage  the  sovereignty  of 
the  seas.  A  lapse  of  twenty-three  years  oc- 
curred hefore  tne  second  Punic  war,  during 
which  interval  the  Romans  bullied  their 
weak  and  exhausted  rival  into  surrendering 
(Sardinia  and  Corsica.  In  addition  they  had 
carried  on  a  series  of  Gallic  wars  in  Northern 
Itoly  (281-222  B.C.),  the  result  of  which  was 
the  extension  of  Italy  to  the  Alps.  The 
Romans  vigorously  suppressed  Illyrian 
piracy,  219  B.C.  The  grand  events  of  the 
second  Punic  war  were  the  crossing  of  the 
Alps  by  Hannibal,  the  terrible  disasters  of 
the  Romans  at  Lake  Trasimene  (see  Trasi- 
MSNUS  Lacus)  and  Cannse  (which  see),  and 
the  final  overthrow  of  Hannibal  at  Zama 
(which  see),  202  B.C.,  by  Scipio.  The  second 
war  virtually  sealed  the  fate  of  Carthage, 
and  the  third  displayed  only  the  frantic 
heroism  of  despair.  The  imperial  supremacy 
of  Rome  was  now  as  unconditional  in  the 
western  Mediterranean  as  on  the  mainland 
of  Italy.  Durine  201-196  B.C.  the  Celts  in 
the  valley  of  the  Po  were  thoroughly  subju- 
gated. The  Boii  were  finally  extirpated 
about  198  B.C.;  the  Li^urians  were  subdued 
180-177  B.C.;  and  the  interior  of  Corsica  and 
Sardinia  about  the  same  time.  The  wars  in 
Spain  were  troublesome  and  of  longer  dura- 
tion, but  they  were  not  at  all  serious.  The 
Romans  sunered  frequent  defeats,  but  in 
the  end  the  superior  discipline  of  the  legions 
always  prevailed.  The  Romans  felt  it 
necessary  to  hold  Spain  by  military  occu- 
pation, and  hence  arose  the  first  Roman 
standing  armies.  The  most  distinguished 
successes  were  those  achieved  by  Scipio  him- 
self, by  Marcus  Cato,  by  Lucius  ^milius 
Paulus,  by  Caius  Calpurnius,  by  Quintus 
Fulvius  Flaccus,  and  by  Tiberius  Gracchus. 
The  Macedonian  wars  were  owine  imme- 
diately to  the  alliance  formed  by  Philip  V. 
of  Macedon  mith  Hannibal  after  the  Imttle 
of  Canntd.  The  Macedonian  wars  were, 
three  in  number.  The/r»^  (214-205  B.C. )  was 
barren  in  results ;  but  the  second  f200-197 
B.c.)taught  Philip  that  another,  not  ne,  must 
rule  in  Greece.  The  battle  of  Cynoscephalas 
was  followed  by  a  treaty  which  compelled 
him  to  withdraw  his  garrisons  from  the 
Greek  cities,  to  surrender  his  fleet,  and  pay 
1000  talents  toward  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
A  similar  fate  befell  Antiochus  of  Syria. 
Next  the  ^tolians  were  crushed,  and  a 
little  later  the  quarrels  between  the  Achai- 
ans  and  Spartans  led  to  a  general  Roman 
protectorate  over  the  whole  of  Greece.  The 
third  and  last  Macedonian  war  began  172 
B.C.;  the  result  of  which,  after  four  years' 
fighting,  was  the  utter  destruction  of  the 
Macedonian  army  at  Pydna  (168  B.C.),  and 
the  dieroemberment  of  the  Macedonian  em- 
pire. The  last  Greek  and  Punic  wars  came  to 
an  end  in  the  same  year  (146  B.C.).    The  for- 


mer was  virtually  closed  on  the  destruction 
of  Corinth  by  the  consul  Mummius.  For 
the  results  of  the  former,  see  Carthagk. 
The  Celtiberian  and  Numantine  war  began 
158  B.C.,  and  ended  in  the  final  overthrow  of 
the  undisciplined  and  uncivilized  combat- 
ants, 188  B.C.  Toward  the  conclusion  of 
the  Numantine  war  occurred  the  first  of 
those  horrible  Social  outbreaks  known  as 
"  servile"  or  "  slave"  wars,  which  marked 
the  later  ages  of  the  republic  The  first 
slave  insurrection  broke  out  in  Sicily,  184 
B.C.  The  slaves  overran  the  island,  like 
demoniacs  let  loose,  and  routed  one  Roman 
army  after  another.  In  182  B.C.,  the  consul 
Publius  Rupilius  restored  order.  After  a 
fierce  struggle,  the  Romans  obtained  the 
kingdom  of  Pergamus,  and  formed  it  into 
the  province  of  Asia,  129  B.C.  In  Africa, 
the  overthrow  of  Jugurtha  by  the  consul 
Marius  added  further  to  the  renown  and 
strength  of  the  republic  In  105  B.C.  a 
Roman  army  of  80,000  was  annihilated  at 
Arausio  on  the  Rhone,  by  the  Cimbri  (see 
Araubio  and  Cimbri).  Marius  nearly  ex- 
terminated the  Teutones  at  Aqua-Sexti» 
(Aix,  in  Dauphin),  102  b.c.,  and  in  101 
B.C.  the  Cimbri  at  the  Campi  Raudii  near 
Vercelle.  (See  Cimbri  and  Tbutoki<1) 
In  the  same  year  a  second  insurrection 
of  the  slaves  in  Sicily  was  suppressed  by 
the  consul  Marius  Aquillius.  Now  followea 
the  Social  war,  90-88  B.C.  Then  followed  the 
fearfhl  years  of  the  '*  civil  wars"  between  the 
two  chiefe,  Sulla  and  Marius.  In  87  B.C. 
Rome  was  besieged  by  four  armies  (viz. : 
those  of  Marius,  Cinna,  Carbo,  and  Serto- 
rius)  and  taken.  In  88  B.C.  broke  out  the 
'*Mithridatic  wars,"  which  were  three  in 
number ;  begun  by  Sulla  88  B.C.,  they  were 
brought  to  a  successful  close  by  Pompey,  65 
B.C.,  although  the  general  that  had  really 
broken  the  power  of  Mithridates  was  Lu- 
cuUus.  (Sc^  MiTHRiDATic  War.)  The 
result  was  the  annexation  of  the  sultanate 
of  Pontus,  which  was  formed  into  a  Roman 
province.  Then  Pompey  conquered  Syria ; 
reduced  to  a  state  of  aependence  Phoenicia, 
C»le-Syria,  and  Palestine,  68  B.C.  In  the 
same  year  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  was 
crushed  by  the  consul  Cicero.  Then  came 
the  campaigns  of  Csssar  in  Gaul  (58-50 
B.C.),  by  which  the  whole  of  the  country 
was  reduced  to  subjection ;  his  rupture  with 
Pompey;  his  defiance  of  the  senate;  the 
civil  wars;  his  victory,  dictatorship,  and 
assassination  ;  the  second  triumvirate,  com- 
posed of  Antony,  Lepidus,  and  Octavian ; 
the  overthrow  of  the  oligarchy  at  Philippi ; 
the  struggle  between  Antony  and  Octavian ; 
the  triumph  of  the  latter,  and  his  invest- 
ment with  absolute  power  for  life  as  Au- 
gustus CflBsar,  which  put  an  end  at  least  to 
civil  dissensions  that  had  rajged  so  long.  To 
keep  the  now  enormous  territory  quiet  which  . 
contained  so  many  dififerent  races,  an  army 
of  forty-seven  l^ions  and  as  many  cohorts 
was  maintained.  The  most  notable  inci- 
dent during  the  reign  of  Tiberius  was  prob- 
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ablj  the  concentration  of  the  Pnetorian 
guards  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  who,  until 
their  dissolution  by  Diocletian,  were  the 
real  sovereigns  of  the  empire.  In  Nero's 
time  Armenia  was  wrestea  from  the  Par- 
thians;  the  Roman  authority  in  England 
was  likewise  extended  as  far  north  as  the 
Trent,  and  a  ereat  rebellion  in  Gaul,  against 
Nero,  headed  by  Julius  Vindex,  was  crushed 
by  T.  Virginius  Rufus,  the  commander  of 
the  (Germanic  legions.  The  chief  military 
events  from  the  days  of  Vespasian  to  those 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  are  final  conquests  of' 
Britain  by  Agricola,  the  final  conquest  of 
the  Dacian  monarchv,  the  victorious  inva- 
sion of  Parthia  and  rf  orthem  Arabia ;  and 
the  conquest  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  as  far 
south  as  Upper  Nubia,  by  Trajan ;  the  chas* 
tisement  of  the  Marcomanni,  Quadi,  Chatti, 
etc,  by  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  reign  of  Alex- 
ander Severus  is  marked  by  the  downfall 
of  the  Parthian  dynasty  of  Persian  kings, 
and  the  rise  of  the  native  Sassanidss  (which 
see),  which  proved  far  more  formidable  ene- 
mies than  the  Parthian  rulers.  After  the 
assassination  of  Severus  (235  a.i>.)  followed 
a  period  of  confusion,  bloodshed,  and  gen- 
eral mismanagement.  The  names  of  Max- 
imin,  Maximus,  Balbinus,  Gordianus,  and 
Philip  recall  nothing  but  wretched  quarrels, 
often  ending  in  assassination.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  "beginning  of  the  end."  The 
whole  of  Europe  beyond  the  Roman  fron- 
tier— the  mysterious  North — ^began  to  fer- 
ment. The  Frariks  appeared  on  the  Lower 
Rhine,  the  Suabians  on  the  Maine;  while 
the  Goths  burst  through  Dacia,  routed  the 
forces  of  Decius,  slew  the  emperor  himself 
at  Mount  Hsmus,  crossed  the  Buxine,  and 
ravaged  the  wholp  northern  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  A  little  later— during  the  reigns  of 
Valerian,  Gallienus,  and  the  so-called  Thirty 
T^ants — the  empire  was  nothing  but  a  wild 
distracted  chaos ;  Franks,  Alemanni,  Goths, 
and  Persians  rushing  from  their  respective 
quarters  like  vultures  scenting  prey.  The 
Goths  swept  over  the  whole  of  Achaia, 
while  the  Asiatic  hordes  of  Sapor  com- 
mitted even  greater  havoc  in  oyria  and 
Asia  Minor.  By  Claudius  Gothicus  (268- 
270),  and  his  successors,  Aurelian,  Probus, 
and  Cams,  the  barbarians  of  the  north  and 
northwest,  as  well  as  the  Persians  in  the 
East,  were  severely  chastised.  The  division 
of  the  empire  into  East  and  West  bv  Dio- 
cletian led  to  those  labyrinthine  confusions 
and  civil  wars,  in  which  figure  the  names  of 
Maximian,  Constantius,  Galerius,  Maxen- 
tius,  Maximin,  Licinius,  and  Constantine, 
which  were  only  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
surpassing  genius  of  the  last  mentioned. 
Julian's  efforts  to  repel  the  incessant  incur- 
sions of  the  Franks  and  Alemanni  displayed 
a  fine  valor  and  generalship,  and  were 
crowned  with  success.  But  after  the  death 
of  Julian  the  signs  of  the  approaching  dis- 
solution of  the  empire  became  more  unmis- 
takable. Swarms  of  ferocious  Huns  drove 
the  Goths  out  of  Dacia,  and  forced  them  to 


cross  the  Danube  into  the  Roman  territory, 
where  they  devastated  the  whole  Bast  from 
the  Adriatic  to  the  Euxine.  They  were 
subdued  and  disarmed  by  Theodosius. 
Hardly  was  Theodosius  dead  when  they 
it)6e  again,  under  their  chief  Alaric,  against 
Honorius,  emperor  of  the  West.  Three  years 
earlier,  hordes  of  Suevi,  Burgundians,  Ale- 
manni, Vandals,  and  Alans  burst  into  Gaul, 
which  led  to  the  invasion  of  Africa  by  Ghsn- 
seric.  In  the  East  the  Huns  had  reduced 
vast  regions  to  an  utter  desert ;  for  nearly 
fifty  years,  indeed,  the  little  ferocious  de- 
mons had  rioted  in  destruction.  (See 
HuK8.)  Eudoxia,  the  widow  of  Valentin- 
ian,  to  be  revenged  on  Valentinian's  mur- 
derer and  successor,  Petronius  Maximus, 
invited  Genseric,  the  **  scourge  of  God," 
over  from  Africa,  and  exposed  Rome  to  the 
horrors  of  pillage  for  fourteen  days.  Later, 
Odoacer,  placing  himself  at  the  bead  of  the 
barbarian  mercenaries  of  the  empire,  over- 
threw the  last,  and  the  most  ridiculous,  oc- 
cupant of  the  throne  of  the  Cssars  (476), 
who,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  bore  the  same 
name  as  the  founder  of  the  cit^, — Romulus. 
Rome  was  recovered  for  Justinian  bv  Beli- 
sarius,  686 ;  retaken  by  Totila  the  Goth,  646 ; 
recovered  by  Belisarius,  647 ;  seized  by  To- 
tila, 649 ;  recovered  by  Narses  and  annexed 
to  the  Eastern  empire,  668.  Rome  became 
independent  under  the  popes  about  728;  was 
taken  by  Arnulf  and  the  Germans,  896; 
taken  by  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  March, 
1084.  The  pope  removed  to  Avignon  (1809 
-1877).  Rome  was  then  virtually  left  with- 
out a  government,  the  Guelphs  and  the 
Ghibellmes,  Neapolitan  and  German  armies, 
and  the  noble  families  of  the  Orsini  and  the 
Colonna  being  alternately  masters.  Cola  di 
Rienzi,  a  man  of  the  people,  made  himself 
master  of  Rome.  1847 ;  it  was  captured  and 
pillaged  by  the  Constable  of  Bourbon,  1627 ; 
It  was  harassed  by  the  French,  German,  and 
Spanish  factions  from  the  16th  to  the  18th 
centuries ;  the  French  proclaimed  a  Roman 
republic,  March  20,  1798;  was  recovered  for 
the  pope  by  the  Neapolitans,  1799;  retaken 
by  tne  French,  1800 ;  was  restored  to  Pope 
Pius  VII.,  1801,  and  annexed  by  Napoleon 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  1808.  It  was  re- 
stored to  the  pope,  January,  1814.  In  1848 
the  people  rose  in  rebellion,  drove  out  Pius 
IX.,  ana  established  a  republic  under  the  tri- 
umvirate of  Maazini,  Armellini,  and  Saffi. 
An  appeal  to  France  brought  once  more  a 
French  army  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  and 
the  siege  was  begun.  Rome  was  taken  after 
a  brave  resistance  in  July,  1849.  For 
twenty  years  French  troops  garrisoned  the 
Eternal  City,  and  when  tney  were  at  last 
withdrawn  (1870)  Italy  had  become  one 
great  nation.  After  a  brief  resistance  from 
the  foreign  papal  troops,  stopped  by  order  of 
the  pope,  the  Italian  troops  under  Cadoma 
made  a  breach,  and  entered  Rome  amid  en- 
thusiastic acclamation  of  the  people,  Sep- 
tember 20,  1870. 
Rompu.    In  heraldry,  a  term  applied  to 
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ft  chevron  when  the  upper  part  U  taken  o^, 
and  remains  above  it  in  the  field. 

Ronceavallea  (Fr.  Roncevatix),  A  small 
Spanish  viUage,  province  of  Navarre,  in  a 
narrow  valley  inclosed  by  lofty  mountains, 
through  which  one  of  the  principal  roads 
leads  from  France  across  the  Pyrenees  into 
Spain.  Here  Charlemagne  was  attacked  in 
778  by  the  Basques,  and  his   whole  rear- 

fuard  destroyed.  In  honor  of  those  who 
ad  fallen  he  built  a  chapel  on  the  spot 
where  the  battle  took  place,  and  among  the 
names  enumerated  in  the  inscription  was 
that  of  Roland.  In  the  modern  French- 
Spanish  wars,  several  bloody  encounters  (in 
1798,  1794,  and  1818)  occurred  in  the  same 
valley,  and  in  1883,  Bon  Carlos  was  first 
proclaimed  king  here. 

Rondache  (Fr,),  In  ancient  armory,  a 
circular  shield  carried  by  foot-soldiers  to 
protect  the  upper  part  of  the  person,  having 
a  slit  in  the  upper  part  for  seeing  through, 
and  another  at  the  side  for  the  point  of  the 
sword  to  pass  through. 

Rondel.  In  fortification,  a  round  tower, 
sometimes  erected  at  the  foot  of  a  bastion. 

Rondelle  {Fr,),  A  small  round  shield 
which  was  formerly  used  by  light-armed 
infantry. 

RondeUier  {Fr,),  Archer  or  pikeman 
who  carried  the  rondelle. 

Rondells.     See  Obdkakck,  Carriaobs 

FOR,  NOMBNCLATURK  OV  ARTILLERY  CaB- 
RIAOB. 

Ronfleurt  (Fr,),  Frederick  the  Great 
applied  this  name  to  some  12-pounder8  of  22 
calibers,  weighing  8200  pounds,  which,  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Leuthen,  he  had  drawn 
from  the  neighboring  fortress  of  Qlogau. 
The  charge  for  this  gun  was  6  pounds. 

Rope.  A  large,  stout,  twisted  cord,  of 
not  less,  usually,  than  an  inch  in  circumfer- 
ence. It  differs  from  eojrdf  line^  and  airing 
only  in  its  size.  Eopes  are  ranked  under 
two  descriptions,  eable-laid  and  hawser-laid; 
the  former  composed  of  nine  strands,  or 
three  great  strands,  each  consisting  of  three 
small  ones;  the  latter  made  with  three 
strands,  each  composed  of  a  certain  number 
of  rope-yams. 

Rope,  Drag-.    See  Dbag-bopb. 

Rope-ferries.    See  Pontons. 

Rose.  In  heraldry,  is  drawn  in  a  con- 
ventional form,  and  never  with  a  stalk,  ex- 
cept when  expressly  directed  by  the  words 
of  blazon.  Bein^  sometimes  argent  and 
sometimes  gules,  it  cannot  be  designated 
proper;  but  when  blazoned  *< barbed  and 
seeaed  proper,''  it  is  meant  that  the  barbs 
are  to  be  green,  and  the  seeds  gold  and  yel- 
low. The  rose  gules  was  the  badge  of  the 
Plantagenets  of  The  house  of  Lancaster,  and 
the  rose  argent  of  that  of  York.  The  York 
rose  was  sometimes  surrounded  with  rays  as 
of  the  sun,  and  termed  rose  en  aoleiL  As  a 
mark  of  cadency,  the  rose  has  been  used  as 
the  difference  of  the  seventh  son. 

Roses,  Wars  of  the.  A  disastrous  civil 
contest  which   desolated   England   during 


thirty  years,  from  1466  to  1486,  sacrificing 
80  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  ancient  nobility  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  so  called  because  the  two  fac- 
tions into  which  the  country  was  divided 
upheld  the  two  several  claims  to  the  houses 
ot  York  and  Lancaster,  whose  badges  were 
the  white  and  red  roses,  respectively.  After 
the  house  of  Lancaster  had  possessed  the 
throne  for  three  generations  (see  Planta- 
oenbt),  Richard,  duke  of  York,  whose  title 
was  superior  to  that  of  Henry  YI.,  began 
to  advance,  at  first  somewhat  covertly,  his 
claim  to  the  throne.  In  1464,  he  was  a]>- 
pointed  protector  of  the  realm  during  Henry's 
illness,  and  on  the  king^  recovery  he  ae- 
clined  to  give  up  his  power,  and  levied  an 
army  to  maintain  it.  The  accession  of 
Henry  VII.  may  be  said  to  have  terminated 
the  **  wars  of  the  roses,"  although  the  reign 
of  Henry  was  from  time  to  time  disturtod 
by  the  pretensions  of  Yorkist  impostors. 

Rosetta.  A  seaport  city  of  Egypt,  near 
the  mouth  of  a  branch  of  the  Nile.  It  was 
built  by  one  of  the  Saracen  caliphs  in  the 
9th  century.  In  1798  this  place  was  taken 
by  the  French,  and  in  1807  it  was  besi^ed 
by  the  British,  who  were  repulsed  by  the 
Turks.  The  battle  of  the  Nile  was  fought 
near  Rosetta,  August  1,  1798. 

Rosettes.  Two  small  bunches  of  ribbons, 
that  were  attached  to  the  loops  by  which  the 
gorget  of  an  officer  was  suspended  on  his 
chest. 

Roslin.  A  village  of  Scotland,  7  miles 
south  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  Esk.  In.  this 
neighborhood  the  Soots  gained  three  victories 
over  the  English  on  the  same  day  in  1802. 

Ross,  New.  A  town  of  Ireland,  situated 
partly  in  the  counU  of  Wexford,  and  partly 
in  the  countv  of  Kilkenny,  27  miles  north- 
west from  Wexford.  New  Boss  was  taken 
by  Cromwell  in  1649,  and  in  1798  a  severe 
battle  was  fouffht  here  between  the  king's 
troops  and  the  Irish  insurgents. 

Rossbach.  A  villa^ ofPrussian  Saxony, 
in  the  government  of  Merseburff,  celebrated 
for  the  victory  here  gained  by  the  Prduians 
under  Frederick  the  Great  over  the  allied 
French  and  Austrian  armies,  November  6, 
1767.  The  Prussians  lost  (according  to  a 
French  account)  only  800  men,  whue  the 
loss  of  the  allies  was  more  than  1200  slain, 
6000  prisoners,  among  whom  were  11  gen- 
erals and  800  officers,  and  72  cannon,  with 
many  other  trophies. 

Roster,  or  RoUster.  List  of  officers  for 
duty.  The  principle  which  governs  details 
for  duty  is  from  the  eldest  down ;  longest 
off  duty  first  on  duty.  If  an  officer's  tour 
of  duty  for  armed  service,  court-martial,  or 
fatigue,  happen  when  he  is  upon  either  duty, 
he  is  credited  therewith.  An  officer  return- 
ing from  duty  after  sickness,  takes  the  same 
place  he  had  on  the  post  roster  before  report- 
ing sick ;  that  being  sick  on  the  day  of  d^^ail 
he  gets  the  credit  of  the  tour  and  awaits  the 
return  of  his  day,  when,  if  well,  he  is  again 
detailed.    An  officer  returning  from  leave 
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of  absence  is  at  once  subject  fbr  detail. 
Cii8tomaril3r,  an  officer  who  returns  from  de- 
tached service  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  the 
roster.  The  same  rules  should  apply  to  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates.  A  regi- 
ment or  detachment  detailed  for  any  duty, 
receives  credit  for  the  duty  when  it  marches 
off  parade  to  perform  the  duty,  but  not  if  it 
is  dismissed  on  parade.     Officers  on  inlying 

Sickets  are  subject  to  all  details.  In  the 
iritish  service,  regiments  proceed  on  foreign 
service  according  to  the  roster. 

Rotterdam.  An  important  commercial 
city  in  Holland,  in  the  province  of  Southern 
Holland.  Its  importance  dates  fh>m  the 
18th  century;  taken  by  the  Spaniards  by 
stratagem  in  1572,  and  cruelly  treated.  It 
suffer^  much  fh>m  the  French  revolutionary 
wars. 

Rouen.  A  city  in  the  north  of  France, 
the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Seine,  and  formerly  the  capital  of 
Normandy,  68  miles  northwest  from  Paris. 
It  was  held  by  the  Enelish  till  1204 ;  and 
was  retaken  by  Henry  v.,  January  19, 1419. 
Joan  of  Arc  was  burnt  here,  May  80,  1481. 
It  was  taken  by  Charles  VII.  of  France  in 
1449 ;  and  by  the  Duke  of  Guise  from  the 
Huguenots,  October,  1562,  and  in  1591. 

Rough  Rider.  A  non-commissioned  offi- 
cer in  the  British  cavalry  raiments,  whose 
business  it  is  to  break  in  refractory  horses, 
and  assist  the  riding-master  when  required. 

Rouleaux.  Are  round  bundles  of  fascines, 
which  are  tied  together.  They  serve  to  cover 
men  when  the  works  are  pushed  close  to  a 
besieged  town,  or  to  mask  the  head  of  a 
work. 

Round.  A  general  discharge  of  flre-arms 
by  a  body  of  troops,  in  which  each  soldier 
fires  once.  Round  of  cartt'idgeM^  one  car- 
tridge to  each  man  ;  as,  to  supply  a  regiment 
with  a  single  round,  or  with  twelve  rounds. 

Round,  Gentleman  of  the.  A  gentleman 
soldier,  but  of  low  rank,  only  above  the 
lanoe-pesade,  whose  office  it  was  to  visit  and 
inspect  the  sentinels  and  advanced  guards ; 
also,  one  of  a  number  of  disbanded  soldiers 
who  had  betaken  themselves  to  the  trade  of 

Round  Robin.  This  term  is  a  corruption 
of  rtiban  rond^  which  signifies  a  rouna  rib- 
bon. It  was  usual  among  French  officers, 
when  they  signed  a  remonstrance,  to  write 
their  names  in  a  circular  form,  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  ascertain  who  signed  first. 
Hence  to  sign  a  round  robin  against  any 
person,  was  for  any  specific  number  of  men 
to  sign,  one  and  all,  a  remonstrance  against 
him. 

Round  Table,  Knights  of.  Known  in 
early  English  history  as  knights  belonging 
to  a  celebrated  order  instituted  by  King 
Arthur,  and  whose  exploits  and  adventures 
form  the  subjects  of  many  ballads,  and  much 
of  the  early  romantic  poetry  of  England. 
The  members  of  the  oraer  are  said  to  have 
been  40  in  number,  and  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  their  custom  of  sitting 


about  a  large,  round,  marble  table,  in  order 
to  avoid  all  distinction  of  rank. 

Roundel,  or  Roundelle.  Was  a  shield 
used  by  the  Norman  soldi^.  The  word  is 
also  applied  to  the  semicircular  bastions  in 
early  fortification,  as  introduced  by  Albert 
Durer.  This  bastion  consisted  of  a  semicircle 
of  masonry  about  800  feet  in  diameter,  con- 
taining roomy  casemates  for  the  troops,  and 
for  artillery  and  musketry,  with  which  the 
ditch  and  curtains  were  tanked. 

Roundheads,  The.  In  English  histoiTi 
a  nickname  given,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
to  the  Puritans,  or  Parliamentary  party,  who 
were  accustomed  to  wear  their  hair  cut  close 
to  the  head.  They  were  so  called  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Cavaliers,  or  Royalists,  who  wore 
their  hair  in  long  ringlets. 

Roundle,  or  Roundlet.  In  heraldry,  a 
general  name  given  to  charges  of  a  circular 
form,  which  in  English  heraldry  have  more 
special  names  indicative  of  their  tinctures. 
A  roundle  or  is  called  a  Bezant;  a  roundle 
argent,  a  Plate  ;  a  roundle  gules,  a  Torteaux  ; 
a  roundle  azure,  a  Hurt;  a  roundle  sable, 
an  OffreaSf  or  Pellet;  a  roundle  purpure,  a 
Oolpe;  a  roundle  sanguine,  a  Guze ;  a  roundle 
tenney,  an  Orange,  In  the  heraldry  of 
Scotland  and  of  the  continent,  it  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  usual  to  design  all  roundles  of 
metal  bezants,  and  those  of  color,  torteaux, 
adding  the  tincture.  Thus  the  coat  blazoned 
in  England  azure  three  plates,  would  be  in 
the  Scottish  mode  of  blazon,  azure  three 
bezants  argent. 

Rounds.  An  officer  or  non-commissioned 
officer  who,  attended  by  one  or  more  men, 
visits  the  sentinels  in  barracks,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  they  are  vigilant.  There 
are  two  sorts  of  rounds,  grand  and  msiting. 
Grand  rounds  are  the  rounds  which  are  gone 
by  general  officers,  commandants,  or  field- 
officers.  When  there  are  no  officers  of  the 
day,  the  officer  of  the  main  guard  may  go 
the  grand  rounds.  The  grand  rounds  gen- 
erally go  at  midnight;  the  visiting  rounds 
at  intermediate  periods,  between  sunset  and 
reveille.  The  grand  rounds  receive  the  pa- 
role, and  all  other  rounds  give  it  to  the 
guards.  In  officers'  rounds  the  officer  guard* 
mg  is  preceded  by  a  drummer  carrying  a 
lantern,  and  followed  by  a  sergeant  and  a 
file  of  men.  Ordinary  rounds  consist  of  a 
sergeant  and  a  file  of  men.  Both  ordinary 
and  officers'  rounds  are  termed  visiting 
rounds.  The  design  of  rounds  is  not  only 
to  visit  the  guards,  and  keep  the  sentinels 
alert,  but  likewise  to  discover  what  passes 
in  the  outworks,  and  beyond  them. 

Rout.  The  confusion  created  in  an  army 
or  body  of  troops  when  defeated  or  dis- 
persed. To  put  to  the  routj  is  to  defeat  and 
throw  into  confusion.  The  term  expresses 
more  than  a  defeat,  because  it  implies  a  dis- 
persion of  the  enemy's  forces ;  for  a  defeated 
enemy  may  retreat  in  good  order ;  but  when 
routei^,  order  and  discipline  are  at  an  end. 

Route.  An  open  road;  the  course  of 
march  of  troops.    Instructions  for  the  march 
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of  detachments,  specifying  daily  marches, 
means  of  supply,  etc.,  are  fi;iven  from  the 
headauarters  of  an  army  in  tne  field,  and  are 
called  marching  routes. 

Route  Step.  In  tactics,  is  a  style  of  march 
whereby  the  men  carry  their  arms  at  will, 
keeping  the  muzzles  elevated ;  they  are  not 
require  to  preserve  silence,  or  to  keep  the 
step,  but  each  man  covers  the  file  in  his 
front.  The  ranks  preserve  the  distance  of 
82  inches  from  each  other.  The  route  step 
is  at  the  rate  of  from  21  to  8  miles  per  hour. 

Routine*.  This  word  has  been  aaoptcd  by 
us  in  the  same  sense  that  it  is  familiarly 
used  by  the  French.  It  signifies  capacity, 
or  the  faculty  of  arranging;  a  certain 
method  in  business,  civil  or  military,  which 
is  as  much  acauired  by  habit  and  practice  as 
by  regular  stuav  and  rule.  We  say  familiarly 
the  routine  of  business. 
'  Rowel.  The  pointed  part  of  a  riding 
spur,  which  is  made  in  a  circular  form,  with 
rays  or  points  like  a  star. 

Royal.  A  small  mortar  which  carries  a 
shell  whose  diameter  is  5.5  inches.  It  is 
mounted  on  a  bed  the  same  as  other  mortars. 

Royal.  In  England,  one  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  first  regiment  of  foot,  called  the  RoytUs^ 
and  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  regular  cOrps 
in  Europe. 

Rubicon.  A  small  stream  of  Central 
Italy,  falling  into  the  Adriatic,  has  obtained 
a  proverbial  celebrity  from  the  well-known 
story  of  its  passage  by  Csssar,  who  by  cross- 
ing this  river — which,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  between  him  and  Pompey,  formed 
the  southern  boundary  of  his  province — 
virtuallv  declared  war  against  the  republic. 
Hence  the  phrase  to  ^^  cross  the  Rubicon''  has 
come  to  mean,  to  take  an  irrevocable  step. 

Rudimenta.  The  first  principles,  the  ele- 
ments of  any  particular  science;  as,  the 
rudiments  of  war,  which  are  the  first  princi- 
ples or  elements  of  war;  as,  marching, 
facing,  wheeling;  the  drill,  manual,  and 
platoon  exercises,  manoeuvres,  etc. 

RufiBe.  Is  a  low  vibrating  sound,  less 
loud  than  a  roll,  produced  by  drummers. 
It  is  used  as  a  compliment  to  general  officers 
and  at  military  funerals. 

Rugen.  The  largest  of  the  islands  of  Ger- 
many, belongs  to  Prussia,  and  lies  in  the 
Baltic,  off  the  coast  of  Pomerania.  In  1169 
it  was  conquered  by  the  Danish  king  Wal- 
demar  I.  By  the  peace  of  Westphalia  it 
was  ceded  to  Sweden,  but  in  1815  it  was 
transferred  to  Prussia. 

Rules  and  Articles  of  War.  See  Ap- 
pendix, Articles  of  War. 

Run.  The  greatest  degree  of  swiftness  in 
marching.  It  is  executed  upon  the  same 
principles  as  the  doubU-qtnek,  but  with 
greater  speed. 

Run  the  Gantlope.    See  Gantlope. 

Running  Fight.  A  battle  in  which  one 
party  fiees  and  the  other  pursues,  but  the 
party  fieeing  keeps  up  the  contest. 

Running  Pire.  A  constant  fire  of  mus- 
ketry or  cannon. 


Rupture.  This  word  signifies  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  between  any  two 
or  more  powers. 

Rusellse  {Ruaellanus;  ruins  near  Chros- 
seto).  One  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of 
Etruria.  It  was  taken  by  the  Boroans  in 
294  B.C.,  when  2000  of  its  inhabitants  were 
slain,  and  as  many  more  were  made  pris- 
oners. 

Rush.  To  move  or  drive  forward  with 
impetuosity,  violence,  and  tumultuous  ra- 
pidity; as,  armies  rush  to  battle.  Also,  a 
driving  forward  with  eagerness  and  haste ; 
as,  a  rush  of  troops. 

Russia.  The  largest  empire  of  the  world , 
occupying  about  one-sixth  of  the  firm  land 
of  our  globe,  bounded  north  by  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  east  by  the  Pacific,  south  by  China, 
Independent  Toorkistan,  Persia,  Asiatic 
Turkey,  the  Black  Sea,  and  Boumania,  and 
west  by  Austria,  Prussia,  the  Baltic,  and  the 
Scandinavian  peninsula.  When  the  Greeks 
founded  their  commercial  stations  along  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  the 
Crimea,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Azof, 
they  found  the  interior  occupied  by  roving 
tribes  of  a  fierce  and  savage  character.  They 
called  them  Scythians  and  Sarmatians,  and 
for  about  eight  centuries  these  two  nations 
continued  to  be  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
Greece  and  Borne  as  inhabiting  the  same 
country,  pursuing  the  same  occupations,  etc. 
Then  came,  during  the  migration  of  nations 
beginning  in  the  4th  century,  the  Goths, 
Avars,  Huns,  Alans,  etc.,  rolling  over  them 
wave  after  wave.  In  the  6th  century  the 
name  of  the  Slaves  first  appears.  They 
founded  Kiev  and  Novgorod.  The  name  of 
Russians  is  first  met  with  in  the  9th  century. 
Burik,  a  Varangian  chief,  came  to  Novgorod 
in  862,  not  as  a  conqueror,  but  invited,  and 
henceforth  his  family  reigned  in  the  country 
till  it  became  extinct,  and  the  people  received 
the  name  of  Bussians.  His  successor,  Ol^ 
(879-912),  conquered  Kief,  defeated  the 
Khazars,  and  even  attacked  the  emperor  of 
Constantinople.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century,  the  Mongols  under  Genghis 
Khan  broke  in  from  Asia;  the  Bussians 
were  unable  to  withstand  them.  Most  of  the 
princes  were  wholly  subdued.  The  brilliant 
victories  of  Demetrius  Donski,  prince  of 
Moscow,  in  1878  and  1880,  only  caused  the 
Mongols  to  return  in  larger  hordes ;  in  1882, 
Moscow  was  burned  to  the  ground  and  24,000 
of  its  inhabitants  were  slain.  Ivan  III.  the 
Great  (1462-1605),  who  united  Novgorod, 
Perm,  and  Pskov  to  Moscow,  refused  to  pay 
the  tribute  to  the  Mongols,  defeated  them 
when  they  attempted  to  enforce  their  claim 
by  arms,  and  commenced  extending  the  Bus- 
sian  power  to  the  east,  conquering  Kazan  in 
1469,  and  parts  of  Siberia  in  1499.  Ivan  IV., 
the  Terrible  (1688-84),  conquered  Astrakhan 
in  1654,  the  land  of  the  Don  Coesacks  in  1570, 
Siberia  in  1681,  opened  a  road  to  Archangel 
in  1558,  and  organized  in  1645  a  body-guard, 
the  famous  Streltzi,  With  his  son  Feodor  I. 
(1584-98)  the  house  of  Burik  ceased  to  exist, 
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and  after  a  protracted  and  severe  8trug&:le 
between  Boris  Oodunoff,  Basil  V.,  and  the 
two  pseudo-Demetriuses,  who  were  supported 
by  the  Poles,  Michael  Feodorovitch  Koma- 
noff,  the  founder  of  the  present  dynasty, 
ascended  the  throne  in  1612.  Some  progress 
was  made  under  each  of  his  successors, — 
Catharine  I.  (1726-27),  Peter  II.  (1727-80), 
Anne(1780-41), Elizabeth (1741-62).  Catha- 
rine  II.  (1762-76)  carried  on  successful  wars 
with  Persia,  Sweden,  and  Turkey,  conquer- 
ing the  Crimea ;  she  also  acquired  Courland 
and  half  of  Poland.  (For  history  regarding 
Poland,  see  Poland.)  Under  Alexander  1. 
(1801-25)  Russia  appears  not  only  as  one  of 
the  great  powers,  but  as  the  true  arbiter  in 
European  politics.  In  the  Napoleonic  wars 
he  sided  first  with  Austria,  and  was  beaten 
at  Austerlitz;  then  with  Prussia,  and  was 
beaten  at  Fried  land.  By  the  peace  of  Fred- 
erikshamn  (1809)  he  obtained  Finland  from 
Sweden ;  by  the  peace  of  Bucharest  (1812), 
Bessarabia  and  Moldavia  from  Turkey ;  and 
the  war  with  Persia  was  successfully  pro- 
gressing when  his  friendship  with  Napoleon 
suddenly  began  to  wane.  A  rupture  took 
place,  and  now  followed  with  fearful  rapidity 
the  invasion  of  Russia  by  Western  Europe, 
the  destruction  of  the  grand  army,  and  the 
overthrow  of  Napoleon.  By  the  peace  of 
Paris  (1856)  Russia  lost  its  supremacy  in  the 
Black  Sea.  (See  Crimba.  )  it  only  bided  its 
time,  however,  and  October  81,  1870,  when 
neither  England,  France,  nor  Turkey  was 
able  to  resist.  Prince  Qortschakoff  informed 
the  various  cabinets  that  Russia  felt  com- 
pelled to  deviate  from  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  and  keep  a  fleet  of  sufficient 
capacity  in  the  Black  Sea. 


Russo-Qerman  War.  The  name  given 
by  German  historians  to  the  last  stage  of  the 
great  European  war  against  Napoleon,  be- 
ginning with  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812, 
and  terminating  on  the  field  of  Waterloo. 
For  important  oattles,  etc.,  see  appropriate 
headings. 

Ruaso-Turkiah  War.  The  name  applied 
to  the  war  which  took  place  between  Russia 
on  one  side,  and  Turkey,  France,  and  Great 
Britain  on  the  other ;  it  commenced  in  1858 
and  terminated  in  1856.  For  important 
events  of  this  war,  see  appropriate  headings. 

Rustre.  In  heraldry,  one  of  the  subordi- 
naries,  consisting  of  a  lozenge  with  a  circular 
opening  pierced  in  its  centre.  Ancient  armor 
was  sometimes  composed  of  rustres  sewed  on 
cloth.  • 

Ruatachuk.  A  fortified  town  of  Turkey 
in  Europe,  in  Bulgaria,  situated  at  the  influx 
of  the  Kara  Lom  into  the  Danube,  67  miles 
southwest  from  Silitria.  Giurgevo  (which 
see)  is  almost  immediately  opposite.  The 
Russians  took  these  towns  in  1711  and  1810, 
but  were  defeated  by  the  Turks,  before  Giur- 
gevo, in  1854.  • 

Rutuli.  An  ancient  people  in  Italy,  in- 
habiting a  narrow  slip  of  country  on  the  east 
coast  of  Latiuro,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
Tiber.  They  were  subdued  at  an  early  pe- 
riod by  the  Romans,  and  disappeared  from 
history. 

Ryswick.  A  village  in  the  province  of 
South  Holland,  where  the  celebrated  treaty 
of  peace  was  concluded  between  England, 
France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  and  was  signed 
by  their  representatives,  September  20,  and 
by  the  emperor  of  Germany,  October  80, 
1697. 


S. 


Saalfeld.  A  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  on  the  Saale,  28 
miles  south  from  Weimar.  Here  the  Prus- 
sians under  Prince  Louis  Frederick  of  Prus- 
sia were  defeated  and  their  leader  slain  by 
the  French  under  Lannes,  October  10,  1806. 

Saarbrtick  (anc.  Augusti  Murij  or  Sarce- 
pone).  An  open  town  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Saar,  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  It  was  founded 
in  the  10th  century,  and  was  long  subject  to 
the  bishops  of  Metz ;  it  was  afterwards  ruled 
by  counts  (about  1287),  and  by  the  house  of 
Nassau  about  1880.  It  was  captured  by  the 
French  and  retaken  by  the  Germans,  1676 ; 
reunited  to  France,  1794-1814,  and  ceded  to 
Prussia,  1815.  On  August  2,  1870,  it  was 
bombarded  by  the  French  under  Frossard, 
and  the  Prussians  in  small  force  were  dis- 
lodged, and  the  town  occupied  by  the  French 


general  Bataille.  The  emperor  Napoleon 
and  his  son  were  present  during  this  bom- 
bardment. On  August  6,  the  Prussian  gen- 
erals (:k)eben  and  Von  Stein  metz,  with  the 
first  army,  recaptured  SaarbrOck,  after  a 
sanguinary  conflict  at  the  village  of  Spich- 
eren.  The  heights  taken  by  the  Frencn  on 
the  2d  are  in  Germany,  those  taken  by  the 
Germans  on  the  6th  are  in  France,  and  both 
battles  were  fought  between  Saarbruck  and 
the  town  of  Forbach,  which  was  captured 
and  has  given  a  name  to  the  second  conflict. 
The  loss  was  great  on  both  sides.  The  French 
general  Fran9ois  was  killed,  and  the  2d 
Corps  under  Frossard  nearly  destroyed.  The 
French  retreated  to  Metz.  They  were  greatly 
superior  in  numbers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
flght,  but  were  badly  comnutnded. 

Sabander.    The  familiar  of  ehah^Hinder, 
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an  Bastern  title  for  captain  or  governor  of 
a  pott. 

Sabantines.  Steel  ooverings  for  the  feet ; 
sometiroefi  slippers  or  clogs. 

Sabbatons.  A  round-toed  armed  cover- 
ing for  the  feet,  worn  during  a  part  of  the 
16th  century. 

Sabini.  An  ancient  people  of  Central 
Italy,  were  generally  supposed  to  have  de- 
rived their  name  m>m  8abus,  their  chief 
tutelary  deity.  Their  antiquity  was  very 
great.  They  were  the  parent-stock  of  many 
of  the  neighboring  tribes,  such  as  the  Sam- 
nites,  the  Peligni,  and  the  Picentes.  The 
Sabini  inhabited  the  mountain  region  lying 
to  the  northeast  of  Rome.  They  were  a 
valiant  warlike  raoe,  and  at  an  early  age  of 
authentic  history  they  issued  fh)m  their 
mountain  fastness  and  began  a  system  of 
warlike  aggression  upon  their  neighbors. 
Gradually  and  by  repeated  attacks,  their 
invading  hordes  subdued  the  aborigines,  and 
advanced  southward,  occupying  the  land.  At 
length,  pushing  their  outposts  to  the  very 
gates  of  Rome,  they  commenced  to  interfere 
with  the  afiairs  8f  that  rising  city.  By  vic- 
tory or  by  compromise  they  gained  admit- 
tance into  the  state  upon  very  advantageous 
terms.  Thev  were  not  satisfied,  but  per- 
sisted in  their  encroachments  upon  the  Ro- 
man territory,  until  defeated  by  Tullus  Hos- 
tilius  and  by  Tarquinius  Priscus:  however, 
they  continued  their  raids  until  449  B.C., 
when  M.  Horatius  gave  them  a  defeat  which 
kept  them  quiet  for  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half.  They  recovered  in  290  B.C.,  only  to 
be  overthrown  by  Manlius  Curius  Dentatus 
with  greater  completeness  than  ever.  They 
finally  became  a  part  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Sable.  One  of  the  tinctures  in  heraldry, 
implying  black.  In  heraldic  engraving,  it 
is  represented  by  perpendicular  and  horizon- 
tal lines  crossing  eacn  other. 

Sabot.  Is  a  thick,  circular  disk  of  wood, 
to  which,  in  fixed  ammunition,  the  cartridge- 
bag  and  projectile  are  attached.  For  a 
spherical  projectile,  the  sabot  has  a  spherical 
cavity,  and  circular  groove  to  which  the 
cartridge-bag  is  tied ;  in  the  canister-sabot, 
the  spherical  cavity  is  omitted,  and  a  cir- 
cular offset  is  added.  The  effects  of  a  sabot 
are:  (1)  To  prevent  the  formation  of  a 
lodgment  in  the  bore.  (2)  To  moderate  the 
action  of  the  powder  on  the  projectile ;  and, 
^8)  To  prevent  the  projectile  from  moving 
irom  its  place.  In  consequence  of  the  scat- 
tering of  the  fragments,  it  is  dangerous  to 
use  the  sabot  in  firing  over  the  heads  of  one's 
own  men.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
soft  metal  device  attached  to  the  base  of 
rifled  projectiles  to  take  the  grooves  of  the 
bore. 

Sabre.  A  long  curved  or  straight  cavalry 
sword,  with  a  broad  and  heavy  blade,  used 
for  cutting  and  thrusting. 

Sabre.  To  strike,  cut,  or  kill  with  a 
sabre. 

SabreUche  (Ger.  Sabeltasche^  "sword- 
pocket").    A  square  pocket  or  pouch  sus- 


pended A*om  the  sword-belt  on  the  left  side, 
oy  three  slings  to  correspond  with  the  belt. 
It  is  usually  scolloped  at  the  bottom,  has  a 
device  in  the  centre,  and  a  broad  lace  round 
the  edee.  The  color  of  it  always  corresponds 
with  that  of  the  uniform.  The  sabretache  is 
an  appointment  or  part  of  aoooutrement  of 
hussars  in  European  armies. 

Smbreur  (Fr.).  A  blood-thirsty  soldier; 
brave  soldier. 

Sabogal.  A  town  of  Portugal,  on  the 
Spanish  frontier,  where  an  affair  took  place 
between  an  English  light  division  ana  the 
French,  April  8,  1811,  in  which  the  latter 
were  defeated. 

Smc  and  Poz  Indiana.  Two  Algonkin 
tribes,  who  have  always  associated.  They 
formerly  dwelt  in  Canada,  but  afterward 
occupiea  a  large  tract  of  land  on  both  sides 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  often 
engaged  in  wars  with  the  English,  French, 
and  Indians.  They  were  gradually  removed 
southwestward  prior  to  1M9.  There  are  now 
in  the  Indian  Territory  about  400  Sacs  and 
Foxes.  There  are  also  about  200  Sacs  and 
Foxes  in  Kansas,  about  100  in  Nebraska, 
and  about  800  Sacs  and  Foxes  in  Iowa.  See 
Fox  Imdiahs. 

Sacss.  One  of  the  most  numerous  and 
powerful  of  the  Scythian  nomad  tribes,  had 
their  abodes  in  the  steppes  of  Central  Asia, 
which  are  now  peopled  by  the  Kirghiz  Kha- 
$ak$.  They  were  very  warlike,  and  excelled 
especially  as  cavalry,  and  as  archers,  both  on 
horse  and  foot.  Their  women  shared  in  their 
military  spirit;  and  according  to  j£lian, 
they  had  tne  custom  of  settling  before  mar^ 
riage  whether  the  man  or  woman  should  rale 
the  house,  by  the  result  of  a  combat  between 
them.  In  early  times  they  extended  their 
predatory  incursions  as  far  west  as  Armenia 
and  Cappadocia.  They  were  made  tributary 
to  the  Persian  empire,  to  the  army  of  which 
thev  furnished  a  large  force  of  cavalry  and 
archers,  who  were  among  the  best  troops 
that  the  kings  of  Persia  had. 

Saccatoo,  or  Socoto.  A  kingdom  of 
Soodan,  in  Central  AfHca.  Its  inhabitants, 
the  Fellatas,  first  made  their  appearance  as 
conquerors,  coming  fVom  the  west,  apparently 
from  the  Senegal ;  they  profess  the  Moham- 
medan religion.  Othman,  or  Danfodio,  one 
of  the  Fellata  chieftains,  marshaled  his 
countrymen  under  his  colors  for  a  crusade 
against  the  unbelievers.  Though  at  first  de- 
feated in  almost  everjr  encounter,  yet  the 
warlike  spiritof  fanaticism  grew  so  high  that 
Othman  obtained  for  himself  an  extensive 
empire.  Under  Alin,  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  1887,  great  internal  disturbance 
took  place,  which  brought  the  country  into 
a  wretched  condition. 

Sachem .  A  chief  of  a  tribe  of  the  Ameri- 
can  Indians ;  a  saj^amore.    See  Saqahorv. 

Sack.  The  pillage  or  plunder,  as  of  a 
town  or  city ;  the  storm  and  plunder  of  a 
town ;  devastation  ;  ravage.  Also,  to  plun- 
der or  pillage,  as  a  town  or  city ;  to  devas- 
tate ;  to  ravage. 
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Sackasfe.  The  act  of  taking  by  storm  and 
pillage;  sack. 

Sacker.  One  who  sacks;  one  who  cap- 
tures and  plunders  a  town. 

Sackett's  Harbor.  A  town  in  Jefferson 
Co.^,  N.  T.,  on  the  south  shore  of  Black 
Biver  Bay,  8  miles  east  of  Lake  Ontario  and 
170  miles  west-north  west  of  Albany,  having 
a  navy-^ard,  barracks,  etc.  In  the  war  of 
1812-15  it  was  an  important  port,  where  the 
frigate  "  Superior,"  of  66  guns,  was  built  in 
eighty  days,  and  the  "  Madison"  in  forty- 
five  days,  from  timber  standing  in  the  forest. 
It  is  a  military  post  of  the  United  States 
named  Madison  Barracks,  which  is  generally 
garrisoned  by  artillery. 

Sacramento,  St.  A  Portuguese  settle- 
ment in  South  America,  claimed  by  Spain 
in  1680;  but  relinquished  in  1718;  was  sev- 
eral times  seised ;  ceded  in  1777 ;  acquired 
by  Brazil  in  1826. 

Sacramentom  Militare  (Lat),  The  oath 
formerly  taken  bv  the  Roman  soldiers  when 
they  were  enrolled.  This  oath  was  pro- 
nounced at  the  head  of  the  legion,  in  an  au- 
dible voice,  by  a  soldier  who  was  chosen  by 
the  tribune  ror  that  purpose.  He  thereby 
pledged  himself  before  tne  gods  to  expose 
his  life  for  the  good  and  safety  of  the  repub- 
lic, to  obey  his  superior  officers,  and  never 
to  absent  himself  without  leave.  The  ag- 
gregate of  the  legion  assented  to  the  oath 
without  going  through  the  formal  declara- 
tion of  it. 

Sacred  Battalion.  A  band  of  infantry 
composed  of  800  young  Thebans,  united  in 
strict  friendship  and  anection,  who  were  en- 
piged,  under  a  particular  oath,  never  to  fly, 
but  to  defend  each  other  to  the  last  drop  of 
their  blood.  At  the  famous  battle  of  Leuc- 
tra,  in  which  the  Spartans  were  signally  de- 
feated by  Epaminondas,  the  Sacr^  Battal- 
ion was  commanded  by  Pelopidas,  and 
mainly  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
day. 

Sacred  Wart.  (1)  Declared  by  the  Am- 
phictyons  a^inst  Cirrha,  near  Delphi,  for 
robbery  and  outrage  to  the  visitors  to  the 
oracle,  695  B.C.  (Jirrha  was  razed  to  the 
ground,  586  B.C.  (2)  Between  the  Phocians 
and  Delphians  for  the  possession  of  the  tem- 
ple at  Delphi,  448, 447  B.c.  (8^  The  Phocians, 
on  being  fined  for  cultivating  the  sacred 
lands,  seized  the  temple,  867.  They  were 
conquered  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  ana  their 
cities  depopulated,  846  B.C. 

Sacriportus.  A  small  place  in  Latium, 
of  uncertain  site,  memorable  for  the  victory 
of  Sulla  over  the  younger  Marius,  82  B.C. 

Sacs  and  Foxes.  Sie  Sjlc  and  Fox  In- 
dians. 

Saddle.  The  seat  which  is  put  upon  a 
horse  for  the  accommodation  of  the  rider. 
In  the  earlier  ages  the  Romans  used  neither 
saddles  nor  stirrups.  Saddles  were  in  use  in 
the  8d  century,  and  are  mentioned  as  made 
of  leather  in  804 ;  they  were  known  in  Eng- 
land about  600.  Bw)t9  and  saddles,  is  a 
sound  on  the  trumpet  which  is  the  first  sig- 


nal for  mounted  drill,  and  for  all  other  for- 
mations mounted ;  it  is  also  the  signal  for 
the  trumpeters  to  assemble. 

Saddle-bags.  Baes,  usually  of  leather, 
united  by  straps,  for  transportation  on 
horseback,  one  oag  being  placed  on  each 
side.  In  the  U.  S.  service  saddle-bags  are 
issued  to  the  cavalry  as  a  part  of  the  horse 
equipments. 

Saddle-cloth.  In  the  military  service  is 
a  cloth  under  a  saddle,  and  extending  out 
behind ;  the  housing. 

Saddler.  One  whose  occupation  is  to 
make  and  repair  saddles.  Each  company  of 
cavalry  in  the  U.  S.  service  is  allowed  one 
saddler.  Saddlers  are  also  employed  in  the 
cavalry  service  of  European  countries. 

Saddler  Corporal.  In  the  British  service, 
is  a  non-commissioned  officer  who  has  charge 
of  the  saddlers  in  the  Household  Cavalry. 

Saddler  Sergeant.  Is  a  sergeant  in  the 
cavalry  who  has  charge  of  the  saddlers.  In 
the  U.  S.  service,  saddler  sergeants  are  non- 
commissioned staff-officers,  and  one  is  al- 
lowed to  each  cavalry  regiment. 

Saddle-Tree  Maker.  An  artificer  in  the 
cavalry  who  makes  and  repairs  saddle-trees. 

Sadowa.  A  village  of  Bohemia,  about  8 
miles  from  Koniggratz.  Here,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  July  8,  1866,  the  Prussians  attacked 
the  Austrians,  and  after  a  desperate  struggle 
of  seven  hours,  the  latter  were  defeated  and 
driven  ftom  the  village  by  the  7th  division 
of  the  Prussian  infantry.  This  engagement 
formed  the  prelude  to  the  decisive  battle  of 
Koniffgratz. 

Sale-conduct.  A  passport  granted,  on 
honor,  to  a  foe,  enabling  him  to  pass  where 
it  would  otherwise  be  impossible  for  him  to 
^o  with  impunity.  Safe-conducts  are  granted 
in  war  for  the  purposes  of  conference,  etc. ; 
and  to  violate  the  provisions  of  such  a  pass 
has  always  been  esteemed  a  disgraceful 
breach  of  the  laws  of  honor. 

Safeguard.  A  protection  granted  by  the 
general  of  an  army  for  the  safety  of  an 
enemy's  lands  or  persons,  to  preserve  them 
from  beine  insultea  or  plundered.  For  pun- 
ishment of  persons  forcinga  safeguard,  s^ 
Appendix,  Abticlbs  of  War,  57. 

Sagaie,  or  Zagie.  A  dart  or  Javelin  used 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Madajrascar. 

Sagamore.  The  head  of  a  tribe  among 
the  American  Indians, — generally  used  as 
synonymous  with  «acA«m,  but  some  writers 
distinguished  between  them,  making  the  so- 
ehem  a  chief  of  the  first  rank,  and  a  sagamore 
one  of  the  second  rank. 

Sagette  (Er,).  An  arrow ;  a  bolt  used  in 
ancient  times. 

Sagittarii.  In  the  Roman  army,  under  the 
emperors,  were  young  men  armed  with  bows 
ana  arrows,  who,  together  with  the /wndi^o- 
res,  were  generally  sent  out  to  skirmish  be- 
fore the  main  body.  They  constituted  no 
part  of  the  velites,  but  seem  to  have  suc- 
ceeded them  at  the  time  when  the  Socii  were 
admitted  into  the  Roman  legions;  for  at 
that  period  the  velites  were  discontinued. 
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Sagra.  A  small  river  in  Magna  Gradcia, 
on  the  southeast  coast  of  Bruttium,  on  the 
banks  of  which  a  memorable  victory  was 
gained  by  10,000  Locrians  over  120,000  Cro- 
toniats.  This  victory  appeared  so  extraor- 
dinary that  it  ^ave  rise  to  the  proverbial 
expression,  *^  It  is  truer  than  what  happened 
on  the  Sagra,"  when  a  person  wished  to 
make  any  strong  asseveration. 

Sagum.  An  ancient  military  garment  or 
cloak,  made  of  wool,  without  sleeves,  fkst- 
ened  by  a  girdle  around  the  waist,  and  a 
buckle.  It  was  worn  by  the  Greeks,  Ro- 
mans, and  Gauls.  The  generals  alone  wore 
the  paludamentuntj  and  all  the  Roman  sol- 
diers, even  the  centurions  and  tribunes,  used 
the  sagum, 

Saguntum  (now  Murviedro).  A  wealthy 
and  warlike  town  of  ancient  Spain,  in  His- 

Sania  Tarraconensis.  It  was  besieged  and 
estroyed  by  the  Carthaginians  under  Han- 
nibal in  218  B.C.  Having  withstood  the 
siege  for  the  greater  part  of  a  year,  against 
an  army  of  am>ut  160,000  men,  the  Sagun- 
tines,  now  most  severely  pressed  by  famine, 
concluded,  with  an  act  of  neroic  defiance  and 
self-sacrifice,  a  resistance  that  had «  been 
characterized  by  the  most  brilliant  valor. 
Heapine  their  valuable  effects  into  one  vast 
pile,  and  placing  their  women  and  children 
around  it,  the  men  issued  forth  for  the  last 
time  against  the  enemy;  and  the  women, 
setting  fire  to  the  pile  they  had  prepared, 
cast  themselves  upon  it  witn  their  children, 
and  found  in  flames  the  fate  their  husbands 
met  in  battle.  The  destruction  of  Saguntum 
directly  led  to  the  second  Punic  war. 

Saikyr.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  was  a  spe- 
cies of  cannon  smaller  than  a  deroiculvenn, 
much  employed  in  sieges.  Like  the  falcon, 
it  derived  its  name  from  a  species  of  hawk. 

Saint  Augustine.  A  city,  port  of  entry, 
and  capital  of  St.  John's  Go.,Fla.,  160  miles 
south  of  Savannah.  It  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  oldest  town  in  the  United 
States.  The  Spanish  abandoned  it  in  1768, 
upon  its  cession  to  the  English.  Sir  Francis 
I>rake  destroyed  it  in  158i3 ;  and  it  was  be- 
sieged and  burned  by  the  governor  of  the 
Carolinas  in  1702.  Saint  Augustine  was  a 
British  depot  during  the  Revolutionary  war. 
It  was  of  some  importance  as  a  military  sta- 
tion during  the  Florida  war,  1835-42. 

Saint  Bartholomew,  Massacre  of.  See 
Bartholomew,  St. 

St.  Bernard,  Mount.  See  Berk  abb,  St., 
The  Great. 

Saint-Cloud.  A  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Scine-et-Oise,  6}  miles  west  from 
Paris.  Henry  lY.  was  assassinated  at  Saint- 
Cloud  by  Jacques  Clement  in  1689.  Bona- 
parte here  broke  up  the  assemblv  of  600,  and 
caused  himself  to  oe  proclaimed  first  consul 
on  November  9,  1799 ;  and  here,  in  July, 
1880,  Charles  X.  signed  the  ordonnances 
which  cost  him  his  throne. 

Saint- Dixier.    See  DiziSR,  St.-. 

Saint  Domingo.  See  Dominoo,  Sak,  and 
Hatti. 


St.  George,  Grand  Cross  of.  A  Russian 
military  honor,  conferred  on  ofiScers  in  the 
army  and  navy  for  distinguished  bravery. 
It  was  conferred  on  the  ofilcer  who  sunk  the 
Turkish  monitor  in  May,  1877. 

Saint-Germain-en-Cftye.  A  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Seine-et- 
Oise,  14  miles  west-northwest  from  Paris. 
The  town,  as  well  as  the  royal  chateau,  was 
sacked  by  the  English  in  1846,  in  1419,  and 
in  1488. 

Saint  Helena.    See  Helena,  Saiitt. 

Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  The  Order  of 
the  Knights  Hospitallers  of.  Also  called 
the  Knights  of  Rhodes,  and  afterwards  of 
Malta,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  mili- 
tary and  religious  orders  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
It  originated  in  1048  in  a  hospital  dedicated 
to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  which  was  built  for 
the  reception  of  the  pilgrims  from  Europe 
who  visited  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The  nurses 
were  at  first  known  as  tne  Hospitaller  Broth- 
ers of  St.  John  the  Baptist  of  Jerusalem. 
The  Seljuk  (Seljook)  Turks,  who  succeeded 
the  Egyptian  and  Arabian  Saracens  in  Pal- 
estine, plundered  the  hospice,  and  on  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Crusaders  un- 
der Geoffroy  de  Bouillon  in  1099,  the  first 
superior,  Gerard,  was  found  in  prison.  Re- 
leased from  durance,  he  resumed  his  duties 
in  the  hospice,  and  was  joined  by  several 
of  the  Crusaders,  who  devoted  themselves  to 
the  service  of  the  poor  pilgrims.  By  advice 
of  G6rard,  the  brethren  took  vows  of  pov- 
erty, chastity,  and  obedience  before  the  Pa- 
triarch of  Jerusalem.  Pope  Pascal  II.  gave 
his  sanction  to  the  institution  in  1118.  After 
Gerard's  death  in  1118,  Raymond  du  Pay 
succeeded  as  superior  of  tha^ order,  and  to 
the  former  obligations  of  the  order  he  added 
those  of  fighting  against  the  infidels  and  de- 
fending the  Holy  Sepulchre.  Various  Hos- 
pices, called  eommanderiesj  were  established 
in  diflTerent  maritime  towns  of  Europe.  The 
order  having  become  military  as  well  as  re- 
ligious, was  recruited  by  persons  of  high 
rank  and  infiuence,  and  wealth  fiowed  in  on 
it  from  all  quarters.  On  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem  by  Saladin  in  1187,  the  Hospi- 
tallers retired  to  Margate,  Phoenicia,  whence 
the  progress  of  infidel  arms  drove  them  first, 
in  1285,  to  Acre,  and  afterwards,  in  1291,  to 
Limisso,  where  Henry  II.,  king  of  Cyprus, 
assigned  them  a  residence.  By  the  statutes 
of  Raymond,  the  brethren  consisted  of  three 
classes, — knighis^  chaplains^  and  serving 
brothers;  these  last  being  fighting  squires, 
who  followed  the  knights  in  their  expedi- 
tions. The  order  was  subsequently  divided 
into  eight  languages, — Provence,  Auvergne, 
France,  Italy,  Aragon,  England,  Germany, 
and  Castile.  Each  nation  possessed  several 
Grand  Priories,  under  which  were  a  number 
of  commanderies.  The  chief  establishment 
in  England  was  the  Priory  of  Clerkenwell, 
whose  head  had  a  seat  in  the  upper  house  of 
Parliament,  and  was  styled  first  baron  of 
England.  In  1310,  the  knights,  under  their 
grand  master,  Foulkes  de  Yillaret,  in  con- 
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Junction  with  a  party  of  Crusaders  from 
Italy,  captured  Rnodes  and  seven  adjacent 
islands  from  the  Oreek  and  Saracen  pirates, 
by  whom  they  were  then  occupied,  and  car- 
ried on  from  thence  a  successful  war  against 
the  Saracens.  In  1628,  they  were  compelled 
to  surrender  Rhodes  to  the  sultan  Solyman, 
and  retired  first  to  Candia,  and  afterward  to 
Vitcrbo.  In  1630,  Charles  V.  assigned  them 
the  island  of  Malta,  with  Tripolia  and  Oozo. 
The  knights  continued  for  some  time  to  be  a 
powerful  bulwark  against  the  Turks ;  but 
after  the  Reformation  a  moral  degeneracy 
overspread  the  order,  and  it  rapidly  declined 
in  political  importance;  and  in  1798,  through 
the  treachery  of  some  French  knights  and 
the  cowardice  of  the  grand  master,  D'Hom- 
pesch,  Malta  was  surrendered  to  the  French. 
The  lands  still  belonging  to  the  order  were 
also  about  this  time  confiscated  in  almost  all 
the  European  states ;  but  though  extinct  as 
a  sovereign  body,  the  order  has  continued 
during  the  present  century  to  drag  on  a 
lingering  existence  in  some  parts  or  Italy, 
as  well  as  in  Russia  and  Spain.  Since  1801. 
the  oflSce  of  grand  master  nas  not 'been  filled 
up  ;  a  deputy  grand  master  has  instead  been 
appointea,  who  has  his  residence  in  Spain. 
The  order  at  first  wore  a  long  black  habit, 
with  a  pointed  hood  adorned  with  a  cross  of 
white  silk,  of  the  form  called  Maltese,  on 
the  left  breast,  as  also  a  golden  cross  in  the 
middle  of  the  breast.  In  their  military  ca- 
pacity, they  wore  red  surcoats  with  a  silver 
cross  before  and  behind.  The  badge  worn 
by  all  the  knights  is  a  Maltese  cross,  enam- 
eled white,  and  edged  with  gold ;  it  is  sus- 
pended by  a  black  ribbon,  and  the  embel- 
lishments attached  to  it  differ  in  the  different 
countries  where  the  order  still  exists. 

Saint  Louis.  A  city  of  St.  Louis  Co., 
Mo.,  which  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  18  miles  below  its  confluence 
with  the  Missouri,  and  174  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio.  In  1764,  Saint  Louis 
was  the  depot  of  the  Louisiana  Indian  trad- 
ing company  ;  in  1768  it  was  captured  by  a 
detachment  of  Spanish  troops  ;  and  in  1804 
was  ceded  with  the  whole  country  west  of 
the  Mississippi  to  the  United  States.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  war  a  hostile  camp  of  State 
mnitia  was  captured  near  the  city,  which 
enabled  the  Federals  to  secure  the  arsenal 
and  a  great  store  of  arms,  and  eventual  pos- 
session of  the  State  of  Missouri. 

St.  Lucia.  An  island  in  the  West  Indies, 
taken  from  the  French  in  June,  1803,  by  the 
English  troops  under  Qen.  Green'field. 

Saint-Malo.    See  Malo,  St. 

Saint  Petersburg.  See  Pktbrsburq,  St. 

Saint-Quentin.  A  thriving  town  in  the 
north  of  France,  department  of  Aisne,  is 
situated  on  the  Somme,  about  80  miles 
northeast  of  Paris.  A  battle  was  fought 
here  August  10,  1667,  between  the  Span- 
iards, assi^tedby  a  body  of  English  troops,  and 
the  French,  in  which  the  latter  were  severely 
defeated.  A  battle  took  place  here  between 
the  French  under  Faidhcrbe  and  the  Oor- 
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mans  under  Von  Goeben  on  January  19, 
1871,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated, 
and  the  latter  occupied  Saint-Qucntin. 

Saint  Reg^s.  Situated  partly  in  Bombay 
township,  Franklin  Co.,  «.  Y.,  and  partly 
in  St.  Regis  township,  Huntingdon  Co., 
Quebec,  Canada,  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River, 
opposite  Cornwall,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  ferry.  It  is  inhabited  by  the  St. 
Regis  Indians,  an  Iroquois  tribe  speaking 
the  Mohawk  dialect.  They  are  divided 
into  two  parties,  the  British  and  the  Ameri- 
can, and  owe  their  allegiance  not  according 
to  residence,  but  according  to  descent  in  the 
female  line.  Their  reservation  in  the  United 
States  is  14,000  acres,  and  that  in  Canada 
rather  lai^er.  Their  ancestors  settled  here 
in  1760.  The  American  party  number  about 
700  souls,  and  the  British  about  800. 

Saint  Vincent,  Cape.  See  Capk  St. 
Vincent. 

Saintes.  A  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Charente,  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Charente.  The  Eng- 
lish were  defeated  here  in  1242,  by  the  French 
king  Louis  IX.,  afterwards  Saint  Louis. 

Baker  (Fr.  sacrej  aacret).  An  ancient  4- 
or  6-pounder  of  18  feet,  weighing  from  2600 
to  2800  pounds.  According  to  Tartaglia, 
the  Bocre^  in  1646,  was  a  12-pounder  of  9 
feet,  and  weighing  2160  pounds;  it  was 
similar  to  the  cL»pic^  but  longer. 

Salade  (Fr.).  Helmet  or  kind  of  iron 
hat  with  a  grated,  movable  visor,  which 
was  worn  during  the  16th  century  by  foot- 
soldiers. 

Saladin.  At  first  the  coat  of  arms  was 
so  called,  because  the  Christians  who  con- 
quered Palestine  assumed  it  in  imitation  of 
tne  Turks,  whose  chief  was  a(  that  time 
Saladin. 

Salahieh  (written  also  Sdahieh),  A  town 
of  Lower  Egypt,  87  miles  northeast  of  Bel- 
beys.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1798, 
and  again  in  1800. 

Salamanca  (anc.  Salmantiea),  A  famous 
town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  modern  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tormes,  60  miles  east-northeast  from 
Ciudad  Rodrigo.  It  was  taken  by  Hanni- 
bal. It  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  the 
French  in  1812.  In  its  vicinitv  was  won 
one  of  the  most  famous  victories  of  the 
Peninsular  war,  by  the  British  under  Wel- 
lington against  the  French  under  Marmont, 
July  22,  1812. 

Salapia  (Salapinua;  now  Salpi),  An  an- 
cient town  of  Apulia,  was  situated  south  of 
Siponium.  During  the  second  Punic  war  it 
revolted  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Can- 
nsB,  but  it  subsequently  surrendered  to  the 
Romans  and  delivered  to  the  latter  the  Car- 
thaginian garrison. 

Salassi.  A  brave  and  warlike  people  in 
Gallia  Transpadana,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Duria,  at  the  foot  of  the  Graian  and  Pen- 
nine Alps.  They  defended  the  passes  of  the 
Alps  in  their  territory  with  such  obstinacy 
ana  courage  that  it  was  long  before  the  Ro- 
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mans  were  able  to  subdue  tbetn.  At  lengtb 
in  the  reisn  of  Augustus,  the  country  was 
permanently  occupied  by  Terrentius  Varro 
with  a  powerful  Koman  force ;  most  of  the 
Salassi  were  destroyed  in  battle  and  the  rest, 
amounting  to  86,000,  were  sold  as  slaves. 

Salenckemen.  On  the  Danube;  here  a 
victory  was  gained  by  the  Imperialists, 
UDder  Prince  Louis  of  Baden,  over  the 
Turks,  commanded  by  the  grand  vizier 
Hustapha  Kiuprigli,  Aueust  19,  1(591. 

Salentixii,  or  Scalentinl.  A  people  in  the 
southern  part  of  Calabria,  who  dwelt  around 
the  promontory  of  lapygium.  They  were 
subdued  by  the  Romans  at  the  conclusion  of 
their  war  with  Pyrrhus,  and  haying  revolted 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  were  again  easily 
reduced  to  subjection. 

Salerno  (anc.  Salemum).  A  town  of 
Naples,  capital  of  the  province  of  Princi- 
pato  Oitra,  80  miles  southeast  from  Naples. 
It  was  captured  during  the  Social  war  by 
the  Samnite  general  Papius.  After  the  fall 
of  the  Western  empire  Salerno  rose  to  its 
height.  It  passed  first  into  the  hands  of  the 
Goths,  then  into  those  of  the  Lombards, 
from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  in 
905 ;  but  fifteen  years  after,  it  was  recovered 
by  the  Greek  emperor,  and  subsequently  re- 
verted to  the  Lombards.  In  1076  Salerno 
was  taken,  after  a  siege  of  eight  months,  by 
Robert  Guiscard ;  and  thenceforward  became 
the  capital  of  the  Norman  possessions  south 
of  the  Apennines.  In  1198  the  town  was 
destroyed  by  the  emperor  Henry  VI. 

Salient.  In  heraldry,  an  attitude  of  a 
lion  or  other  beast,  differing  but  slightly 
from  rampant.  He  is  supposed  to  be  in  the 
act  of  springing^ on  his  prey,  and  both  paws 
are  elevated.  Two  animals  eounter^aalient 
are  represented  as  leaping  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. 

Salient  Places  of  Arms.  In  fortification, 
that  part  of  the  covered  way  which  is  oppo- 
site a  salient  of  a  bastion  or  demi-lune. 

Sallet.    The  same  as  salade  (which  see). 

Sally.  A  sudden  offensive  movement  oy 
the  garrison  of  a  fortified  place,  directed 
against  the  troops  or  works  of  the  besiegers. 

Sally-port.  A  gate  or  passage,  by  which 
the  garrison  of  a  fortress  may  make  a  sally 
or  sudden  attack  on  the  besieger?.  The 
name  is  applied  to  the  postern  leading  from 
under  the  rampart  into  the  ditch;  but  its 
more  modern  application  is  to  a  cutting 
through  the  glacis,  by  which  a  sally  may  be 
made  from  the  covert  way.  When  not  in 
use,  sally-ports  are  closed  by  massive  gates 
of  timber  and  iron. 

Salsette.  An  island  on  the  west  coast  of 
Hindostan,  formerly  separated  from  Bombay 
by  a  narrow  channel  200  yards  wide,  across 
which  a  causeway  was  carried  in  1805.  Sal- 
sette formed  part  of  the  province  of  Aurun- 
^bad  under  the  Mogul  emperors',  but  fell 
into  the  hanids  of  the  Portuguese  soon  after 
their  settfenvei^t  in  India.  In  1789  it  was 
conquered  by  tbe  Mahfattas,  and  in  1774  it 
was  taken  by  tbe  British. 


Saltant.  In  heraldry,  in  a  leaping  posi- 
tion, sprin^ng  forward ; — applied  especially 
to  the  squirrel,  weasel,  rat,  and  also  to  the 
cat,  greyhound,  monkey,  etc 

Saltillo.  A  city  of  Mexico,  capital  of  the 
state  of  Coahuila,  250  miles  west-southwest 
of  Matamoras.  Seven  miles  south  is  Buena 
Vista,  famous  for  the  battle  fought  there, 
February,  1847,  when  the  Mexican  forces 
were  repulsed  by  an  inferior  U.  S.  army. 

Salting-boxes.  Were  boxes  of  about  4 
inches  high,  and  2}  inches  in  diameter,  for 
holding  mealed  powder,  to  sprinkle  the 
fuzes  of  shells,  that  they  mi^ht  take  fire 
from  the  blast  of  the  powder  in  the  cham- 
ber. 

Saltire.  One  of  the  ordinaries  in  her- 
aldry. Its  name  is  of  uncertain  etymology, 
representing  a  bend  sinister  conjoined  with 
a  oend  dexter,  or  a  cross  placed  transversely 
like  the  letter  X.  Like  the  other  ordinaries, 
it  probably  originated,  as  Planche  suggests, 
in  the  clamps  and  braces  of  the  shield.  The 
form  of  the  saltire  has  been  assigned  to  the 
cross  on  which  St.  Andrew  is  said  to  have 
been  crucified ;  hence  the  frequency  of  this 
ordinary  in  Scotch  heraldry.  A  saltire  is 
subject  to  the  variations  of  being  engrailed, 
invected,  etc.,  and  may  be  coupecL  When 
two  or  more  sal  tires  are  borne  in  a  shield, 
they  are  couped,  not  at  right  angles,  but 
horizontally;  and  as  they  are  always  so 
treated,  it  is  considered  superfiuous  to  blazon 
them  as  couped.  Charges  disposed  in  the 
form  of  a  saltire  are  described  as  placed  sat- 
Hrewayty  or  in  seUtire.  The  former  term  is 
more  properly  applied  to  two  long  charges, 
as  swords  or  keys,  placed  across  one  anoUier 
(in  which  case  the  rule  is,  that  the  sword  in 
bend  sinister  should  be  uppermost,  unless 
otherwise  blazoned) ;  and  the  latter  to  five 
charges  placed  two,  one,  and  two. 

Saltpetre.  Nitre,  or  nitrate  of  potassa, 
is  composed  of  54  parts  nitric  acid  and  48 
parts  of  potassa.  It  is  spontaneously  gener- 
ated in  the  soil,  and  is  a  necessary  ingredient 
of  powder.  It  has  occasionally  been  pro- 
duced artificially  in  nitre-beds^  formed  of  & 
mixture  of  calcareous  soil  with  animal  mat- 
ter; in  these,  nitrate  of  lime  is  slowly 
formed,  which  is  extracted  by  lixiviation 
and  carbonate  of  potash  added  to  the  solu- 
tion, which  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of 
nitrate  of  potassa  and  carbonate  of  lime; 
the  latter  is  precipitated ;  the  former  re- 
mains in  solution  and  is  obtained  in  crystals 
by  evaporation.  Its  great  use  is  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  gunpowder,  and  in  the  produc- 
tion of  nitric  acid.    See  Guntowdxr. 

Srflute.    A  discharge  of  artillery  in  com- 

Sliment  to  some  individual;  beating  of 
rums  and  dropping  of  colors  for  the  same 
purpose ;  or  by  carrying  or  presenting  arms 
according  to  the  rank  and  position  of  an 
ofiScer.  A  salute  with  cannon  is  a  certain 
number  of  arms  fired  in  succession  with 
blank  cartridges,  in  honor  of  a  person,  to 
celebrate  an  event,  or  to  show  respect  to  the 
flag  of  a  country.    The  rapidity  with  which 
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the  pieces  are  discharged  depends  upon  their 
caliber.  Field-guns  shoula  have  intervals 
of  five  seconds  between  discharges;  siege- 
guns,  eight;  and  guns  of  heavier  calit^r, 
ten.  The  minimum  number  of  pieces  with 
which  salutes  can  be  fired  is  2  for  field,  4 
for  siege,  and  6  for  soa  coast  guns. 

Personages  entitled  to  salutes,  if  pasainff 
a  military  post,  as  also  foreign  ships  of  war, 
are  saluted  with  guns  of  heavy  caliber,  the 
most  suitable  being  the  10-inch  smooth-bore. 
The  United  States  national  salute  is  one  for 
each  State  composing  the  Union ;  and  the  in- 
temational  salute,  or  salute  to  the  national 
flag,  is  21  guns.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  sovereign  or  chief  magistrate 
of  a  foreign  state  receive  a  salute  of  21  guns, 
both  upon  arrival  and  final  departure  from 
a  military  post.  Members  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily,— t.e.,  tne  heir-apparent  and  consort  of 
the  reignine  sovereign  of  a  foreign  state, — 
21  guns.  The  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States  receives  a  salute  of  19  guns.  The 
following  civil  and  diplomatic  authorities 
receive  salutes  as  follows:  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  the  chief  justice,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  governors 
within  their  respective  States  or  Territories, 
a  committee  of  Congress  officially  visiting 
a  military  post  or  station,  the  viceroy,  gov- 
ernor-general, or  governors  of  provinces  be- 
longing to  foreign  states,  ambassadors  ex- 
traordinary and  plenipotentiary,  17  guns; 
envoys  extraordinary  and  ministers  pleni- 
potentiary, 15  guns;  ministers  resident  ac- 
credited to  the  United  States,  18  guns; 
eharg^  d'affaires,  or  subordinate  diplomatic 
aeents  left  in  charge  of  missions  in  the 
United  States,  11  guns.  A  general-in-chief, 
field-marshal,  or  admiral  receives  a  salute 
of  17  guns;  a  lieutenant-general,  or  vice- 
admiral,  15  guns ;  a  major-general,  or  rear- 
admiral,  18  guns;  a  brieadier-general,  or 
eommodore,  11  ^ns.  The  officers  of  vol- 
unteers and  militia,  when  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  receive  the  salute  speci- 
fied for  their  rank.  Officers  of  foreign  ser- 
vices visiting  any  military  post,  are  saluted 
in  accordance  with  their  rank.  Salutes  are 
fired  only  between  sttnrise  and  sunset,  and, 
as  a  rule,  never  on  Sunday.  A  national 
salute  is  to  be  fired  at  noon  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  at  each  military  post  and  camp  pro- 
vided with  artillery  and  ammunition.  The 
international  salute  is  the  only  salute  that 
is  returned,  and  this  should  be  done  as  soon 
as  possible ;  foreign  ships  of  war,  in  return 
for  a  similar  compliment,  gun  for  gun  on 
notice  being  ofiicially  received  of  such  in- 
tention. If  there  be  several  forts  in  sight 
of  or  within  6  miles  of  each  other,  the  prin- 
cipal only  shall  reciprocate  compliments 
with  ships  in  passing.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  sovereign  or  chief  magis- 
trate of  a  foreign  country  traveling  in  a 
public  capacity,  is  saluted  when  passing  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  military  post.  Personal 
salutes  at  the  same  place  and  in  compliment 


to  the  same  person,  whether  civil,  diplo- 
matic, military,  or  naval,  are  never  to  be  fired 
oftener  than  once  in  twelve  months,  unless 
such  person  has,  in  the  mean  time,  been  ad- 
vanced in  rank. 

Salvo.  Is  a  concentrated  fire  from  a 
greater  or  less  number  of  pieces  of  artillery. 
Against  a  body  of  men,  a  salvo  is  generally 
useless,  as  the  moral  effect  is  greater  in  pro- 
portion to  the  area  over  which  devastation 
18  spread ;  but  with  fortifications  the  case  is 
otherwise.  For  the  purpose  of  breaching, 
the  simultaneous  concussion  of  a  number  of 
cannon-balls  on  masonry,  or  even  earth- 
work, produces  a  very  destructive  result. 
The  effect  of  a  salvo  of  modem  artillery, 
with  its  enormous  steel  shot,  against  iron- 
plated  ramparts,  has  never  yet  ^en  tried  in 
actual  war.  The  concentrated  fire  of  a. 
ship's  broadside  forms  a  powerful  salvo. 

Samanide  Dynaaty.  Began  with  Ismail' 
Samani,  who  overcame  the  army  of  the 
Safferides,  and  established  himself  in  the 
government  of  Persia,  902 ;  his  descendants 
ruled  till  999. 

Samarcand,  or  Samarkand  Tanc.  Maza* 
eanda).  The  most  celebrated  city  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  khanate  of  Bokhara,  but  an- 
nexed to  the  dominions  of  the  czar  in  1868. 
It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cho- 
banata,  and  is  145  miles  nearly  east  by 
north  from  Bokhara.  It  was  seized  by  the 
Arabs,  707,  and  from  this  time  belonged 
either  to  the  califate  or  to  some  of  the  dj^- 
nasties  which  were  offshoots  from  it,  till 
1219,  when  it  was  taken  by  G^enghis  Khan. 
In  1859  it  was  captured  by  Timour,  and  ten 
years  afterward  oecame  the  capital  of  his 
empire.  On  the  dtvision  of  his  empire  after 
his  death,  it  continued  the  capital  of  Turk- 
estan till  1468,  when  the  attacks  of  the 
Uzbeks  put  an  end  to  its  prosperity. 

Samaria.  Anciently  a  city  of  Palestine, 
the  chief  seat  of  the  Ephraimitic  Baal- wor- 
ship, and,  from  the  seventh  year  of  Omri't 
reign,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
It  was  twice  besieged  by  the  Syrians  (901 
and  892  B.C.),  under  Ahab  and  Joram,  on' 
both  occasions  unsuccessfully ;   but  in  721 

i720)  B.C.,  it  was  stormed  by  Shalmaneser, 
:ing  of  Assyria,  after  a  three  years'  sieee, 
and  the  inhabitants  carried  off  into  captiv- 
ity. Their  place  was  supplied  by  colonists 
from  Babylon  and  other  places.  It  was 
subsequently  captured  hj  Alexander  the 
Great,  when  the  "Samaritan"  inhabitants 
were  driven  out,  and  their  place  supplied 
by  Syro-Macedonians.  It  was  again  taken 
(109  B.C.)  by  John  Hyrcanus,  who  com- 
pletely destroyed  it.  Soon  rebuilt,  it  re* 
mained  for  fifty  years  in  possession  of  the 
Jews ;  but  Pompey,  in  his  victorious  march, 
restored  it  to  the  descendants  of  the  ex- 
pelled Samaritans,  who  had  settled  in  the 
neiehborhood,  and  it  was  re-fortified  by 
Gkibinius.  Its  name  was  changed  to  Se- 
baste  by  Herod  the  Great.  In  the  8d  cen- 
tury it  became  a  Roman  colony;  but  its 
prosperity  perished  with  the  Mohammedan 
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eonquest  of  Palestine,  and  is  at  present  only 
a  small  village  called  Sebustieh,  an  Arab 
corruption  of  Sebaste. 

Sambas.  A  town  on  the  west  coast  of 
Borneo.  It  was  attacked  in  1812  and  1818 
by  the  British,  who  were  repulsed  in  their 
first  attempt,  but  succeeded  in  capturing  the 
town  at  the  second  attack. 

Sambre.  A  river  of  French  Flanders, 
which  has  been  the  scene  of  many  sangui- 
nary conflicts  at  different  periods.  It  arises 
in  the  Ardennes,  between  La  Capelle  and 
Chateaux-Cambressis ;  runs  from  southwest 
to  northeast ;  washes  Landrecy,  a  fortified 
town,  which  was  taken  by  the  Imperialists 
in  1798.  In  its  vicinity  is  Troisville,  where, 
in  1794,  the  French  were  defeated  by  the 
British  under  the  Duke  of  York.  Hau- 
beuge  is  situated  in  advance  of  the  forest  of 
Hormal.  It  was  fortified  by  Yauban,  and 
has  a  manufactory  of  fire-arms,  and  a  garri- 
son of  infantry  and  cavalry.  It  was  vainly 
besieged  by  the  allies  in  1814.  Near  it  is 
Wattignies,  where  Jourdan  beat  the  Aus- 
trians  in  1818,  and  compelled  them  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Maubeuge.  From  hence  the 
Sambre  flows  out  of  France,  and  passine 
into  Belgium,  washes  Cbarleroi,  a  fortified 

?lace,  captured  by  the  French  in  1672, 1677, 
698,  1786,  1792,  a^nd  1794.  It  leaves  upon 
the  heights  on  its  right  bank,  Fleurus,  a 
place  rendered  famous  by  four  remarkable 
battles,— that  of  1622,  gained  by  the  Span- 
iards over  the  Protestants  of  Germany ;  that 
of  1690,  gained  by  Luxemburg  over  the 
Imperialists ;  the  battle  of  1794,  gained  by 
Jourdan  over  the  allies;  and  the  battle  of 
1816  (also  designated  the  battle  of  Ligny), 

fained  by  Napoleon  ov^  the  Prussians, 
'he  battle  of  1794  was  preceded  by  the 
siege  of  Cbarleroi,  during  which  the  French 
had  six  times  crossed  tne  Sambre  in  vain, 
and  had  been  repulsed  in  six  battles,  the 
most  celebrated  of  which  are  those  of 
Orandreng,  of  the  P6chant,  and  of  Mar- 
chienne. 

Sambuque  (Fr,)  An  ancient  musical 
instrument  of  the  wind  kind,  resembling  a 
flute.  It  was  also  the  name  of  an  ancient 
engine  of  war  used  by  Marcellus  in  besieg- 
ing Syracuse.  Plutarch  relates  that  two 
ships  were  required  to  carry  it.  A  minute 
description  of  this  engine  may  be  seen  in 
Polybius. 

Same,  or  Samoa  (anc.  Cq)hallenia).  A 
town  situated  on  the  eastern  coast,  opposite 
Ithaca;  was  taken  and  destroyed  Dy  the 
Romans,  189  B.C. 

Samnites.  The  people  of  ancient  Sam- 
nium,  a  country  of  Central  Italy.  The^ 
were  an  offshoot  of  the  Sabines,  who  emi- 
grated from  their  country  between  the  Nar 
and  Tiber, ^n4  the  Anio,  before  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome,  and  settled  in  Samnium. 
This  country  was  at  the  time  of  their  mi- 
gration inhabited  by  Opicans,  whom  the 
Samnites  conquerad,  ana  whose  laneuage 
they  adopted.  The  Samnites  were  distin- 
guished for  their  bnavery  and  love  of  free- 


dom. Issuing  from  their  mountain  fast- 
nesses, they  overran  a  great  part  of  Cam- 
pania ;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  Capoa 
applying  to  the  Romans  for  assistance 
against  the  Samnites  that  war  broke  out  be- 
tween the  two  nations  in  843  B.c.  The  Ro- 
mans found  the  Samnites  the  most  warlike 
and  formidable  enemies  whom  they  had  yet 
encountered  in  Italy,  and  the  war,  which 
commenced  in  848,  was  continued  with  few 
interruptions  for  the  space  of  fifty-three 
years.  It  was  not  until  290,  when  all  their 
bravest  troops  had  fallen,  and  their  country 
had  been  repeatedly  ravaged  in  every  direc- 
tion by  the  Roman  legions,  that  the  Sam- 
nites sued  for  peace  and  submitted  to  the 
supremacy  of  Rome.  They,  never,-  how- 
ever, lost  their  love  of  freedom ;  and,  ao- 
cordingly,  they  not  only  joined  the  other 
Italian  allies  in  the  war  against  Rome  (90), 
but,  even  after  the  pther  allies  had  submit- 
ted, they  still  continued  in  arms.  The  civil 
war  between  Marius  and  Sulla  gave  them 
hopes  of  recovering  their  independence;  but 
they  were  defeated  before  the  gates  of  Rome 
(82),  the  greater  part  of  their  troops  fell  in 
battle,  and  the  remainder  were  put  to  death. 
Their  towns  were  laid  waste,  the  inhabitants 
sold  as  slaves,  and  their  place  supplied  by 
Roman  colonists. 

Samoa.  An  island  on  the  west  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  was  colonized  by  lonians 
about  1043  B.C.  Samos  was  taken  by  the 
Athenians,  440 ;  and,  with  Greece,  became 
subject  to  Jtome,  146.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Venetians,  1125;  taken  by  the  emperor 
Leo  in  the  18th  century,  and  then  success- 
ively fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians, 
Genoese,  and  Turks.  At  the  time  of  the 
Greek  insurrection  the  Samians  zealously 
embraced  the  side  of  liberty.  They  expelled 
the  Turks  from  the  island,  which  they  put 
into  a  state  of  defense,  establishing  an  inde- 
pendent government  Various  attempts  were 
made  by  the  Turks' to  regain  the  island,  but 
they  were  all  foiled  by  the  courage  of  the 
people  and  the  vigilance  of  the  Greek  fleet. 
In  the  treaty,  however,  which  secured  the 
independence  and  defined  the  limits  of 
Greece,  Samos  was  still  left  to  Turkey,  and 
the  subsequent  efforts  that  she  has  made 
have  only  secured  a  partial  freedom. 

San  Antonio,  called  also  San  Antonio  de 
Bexar.  A  city  of  Texas,  U.  S.,  is  built 
near  the  sources  of  the  San  Antonio  River, 
110  miles  southwest  of  Austin.  It  is  one  of 
the  oldest  Spanish  towns  on  the  continent, 
and  in  the  Texan  revolution  of  1886  was  the 
scene  of  the  massacre  of  the  Alamo,  when 
a  garrison  of  160  men,  led  by  Col.  Travis, 
and  including  David  Crockett,  was  sur- 
rounded by  several  thousand  Mexicans,  and 
after  a  heroic  resistance  killed  to  the  last 
man.    It  contains  a  national  arsenal. 

San  Jacinto.  A  small  village  of  Harris 
Co.,  Texas,  on  Buffalo  Bayou,  near  its  en- 
trance into  Galveston  Bay,  about  18  miles 
east  of  Houston.  On  April  21,  1886,  the 
main  Texan  army  under  Gen.  Houston  met 
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the  Mexicans,  who  were  double  their  num- 
ber, near  San  Jacinto.  Furiously  the  Texans 
rushed  to  battle,  with  the  cry,  ^'  Bemember 
the  Alamo  1"  The^  fo\]ght  at  less  than  half- 
rifle  distance,  and  m  less  than  half  an  hour 
wholly  routed  the  Mexicans,  killing  and 
wounding  a  number  greater  than  the  whole 
Texan  force.  Among  the  prisoners  taken 
after  the  battle  was  Santa  Anna  himself. 
The  result  of  this  battle  was  the  undisputed 
independence  of  Texas. 

San  Salvador.  The  smallest  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  republics,  and  consists  of  a 
strip  of  territory  stretching  along  between 
Honduras  and  the  Pacific,  and  bounded  on 
the  west  by'  Guatemala,  and  on  the  east  by 
Fonseca  Bay.  It  was  conquered  after  a  long 
and  obstinate  contest  by  Pedro  de  Alvarado, 
a  lieutenant  of  Cortez.  In  1821  it  threw  off 
the  yoke,  and  joined  the  Mexican  Confedera- 
tion, from  which,  however,  it  seceded  in 
1823.  In  1868J  a  war  broke  out  between 
San  Salvador  and  Guatemala,  in  which 
Honduras  joined  the  former  and  Nicari^ua 
the  latter.  The  result  was  the  defeat  of  San 
Salvador. 

San  Sebastian.  A  seaport  of  Spain,  cap- 
ital of  GuipuEcoa,  one  of  the  Basque  prov- 
inces, on  the  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
42  miles  north-northwest  of  Pampeluna. 
From  its  position  and  strength,  it  has  long 
been  a  place  of  much  importance,  and  has 
sustained  several  sieges.  The  most  memo- 
rable of  these  was  in  1818,  when  the  British 
under  Wellington  took  it  oy  storm. 

San  Severo.  A  town  of  Naples,  capital 
of  a  district  in  the  province  of  Capitanata. 
The  inhabitants  in  1799  made  a  gallant  but 
vain  resistance  to  the  French  under  Du- 
hesme,  in  revenge  for  which  an  indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter  was  begun,  and  the  town  was 
only  sav^  from  total  destruction  by  the  he- 
roism of  the  women,  who  threw  themselves 
between  the  victorious  soldiery  and  their 
victims. 

Sandhurst  Military  College.  See  Mili- 
tary AcADEMiKs  (Great  Britain). 

Sangiac.  A  situation  or  appointment  of 
dignity  in  Turkey.  The  sangiacs  are  gov- 
ernors of  towns  or  cantons,  and  take  rank 
immediately  after  the  beglerbegs.  (See  Bkg. ) 
The  name  is  also  applied  to  the  banner  which 
he  is  authorized  to  aisplay,  and  has  been  mis- 
taken for  Saint  Jacques. 

Sanjak.  A  Turkish  word  signifying  "  a 
standard,''  is  employed  to  denote  a  subdivis- 
ion of  an  eyalei,  because  the  ruler  of  such  a 
subdivision,  called  sanjak-hegy  is  entitled  to 
carry  in  war  a  standard  of  one  horse-tail. 
The  sanjak  is  frequently  called  Uvay  and  its 
ruler  a  mirmiram. 

Sanjak-Sherif.  See  Flag  of  the 
Prophet. 

Sansculottes  (i.«.,  *<  without  breeches"). 
Was  the  name  given  in  scorn,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  French  revolution,  by  the  court 
partpr  to  the  democratic  "  proletaires"  of 
Pans.  The  latter  accepted  this  superfine 
reproach  with  sardonic  pride,  and  the  term 


soon  became  the  distinctive  appellation  of  a 
''good  patriot,"  more  especially  as  such  a 
one  often  made  a  point  of  showing  his  con- 
tempt for  the  rich  by  neglectinf^  his  apparel, 
and  cultivating  rough  and  cynical  manners. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  Convention,  the 
name,  connected  as  it  had  been  with  all  the 
sanguinarv  excesses  of  the  period,  naturally 
fell  into  bad  odor,  and  soon  after  totally 
disappeared. 

SanU  P6.  City  and  capital  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  New  Mexico,  built  among  the 
Bocky  Mountains,  on  a  plain  7047  feet  above 
the  sea.  Jt  is  an  old  Spanish  Mexican  town, 
about  20  miles  east  of  the  Bio  Grande  del 
Norte.  The  Spaniards  were  driven  out  of 
Santa  F6  in  1680  by  the  Pueblo  Indians ; 
but  it  was  recaptured  bv  the  former  in  1694, 
and  held  by  them  till  the  occupation  by 
Americans  in  1846.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
Confederates  for  several  days  in  1862. 

Santiago  de  ComposteUa.  An  impor- 
tant and  once  famous  city  of  Spain,  formerly 
the  capital  of  Galicia.  It  was  sacked  br 
the  Moors  in  995,  and  held  by  them  till  it 
was  taken  by  Ferdinand  III.  in  1286.  It 
Was  taken  by  the  French  in  1809,  and  held 
till  1814. 

Sap.  In  military  engineering,  is  a  nar- 
row ditch  or  trench,  by  which  approach  is 
made  from  the  foremost  parallel  towards  the 
glacis  or  covert  way  of  a  besieged  place. 
The  sap  is  usually  made  by  four  sappers, 
the  leading  man  of  whom  rolls  a  large 
gabion  before  him,  and  excavates  as  he  pro- 
gresses, filling  smaller  gabions  with  the  earth 
dug  out,  and  erecting  them  on  one  or  both 
sides  to  form  a  parapet.  The  other  sappers 
widen  and  deepen  the  sap,  throwing  more 
earth  on  to  the  parapet.  A  sap  is  considered 
to  advatice  in  average  ground  abqut  8  feet 
per  hour.  From  the  nearness  of  the  enemy's 
works,  running  a  sap  is  an  extremely  dan- 
gerous operation.  When  possible,  therefore, 
It  is  carried  on  at  night ;  in  any  case,  the 
sappers  are  relieved  at  least  every  hour. 
When  a  sap  is  enlarged  to  the  dimensions 
of  a  trench,  it  bears  that  name.  When  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  is  slack,  so  that  many 
gabions  may  be  placed  and  filled  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  called  h flying  sap.  If  two  parapets, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  trench,  be  formed, 
it  is  then  called  a  double  sap. 

Sap.  To  pierce  with  saps;  to  execute 
saps.  Also,  to  proceed  by  mining  or  secretly 
undermining. 

Sap-fagots.  Are  fascines  8  feet  long, 
placed  vertically  between  two  gabions,  for 
the  protection  of  the  sappers  before  the 
parapet  is  thrown  over. 

Sappers  and  Miners.  Are  soldiers  be- 
longing to  the  engineer  corps,  and  now  called 
engineers,  whose  business  it  is  to  make  ga- 
bions, fascines,  hurdles,  etc.,  to  trace  lines 
and  trenches,  to  drive  the  various  kinds  of 
saps,  to  descend  into  and  pass  the  ditch,  to 
destroy  the  enemy's  obstacles,  to  drain  the 
trenches,  to  put  up  the  various  kinds  of  re- 
vetments, to  post  and  superintend  working 
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parties,  and  to  serve  in  the  mines  when  re- 
quired. They  are  also  taught  to  adjust  and 
sod  the  slopes,  to  erect  palisades,  f raises,  etc., 
and  to  repair  the  defenses  of  a  place,  as  also 
to  erect  hridges,  and  throw  pontons  over 
rivers,  to  plant  torpedoes,  arid  in  fact  to  per- 
form all  tne  duties  appertaining  to  engineer 
soldiers.  In  marching  near  an  enemy, 
every  column  should  have  with  its  advance- 
guard  a  detachment  of  sappers,  Airnished 
with  tools  to  open  the  way  or  repair  the 
road.  Bonaparte  considerea  the  proper  pro- 
portion of  engineer  soldiers  to  an  army  to  be 
1:40;  but  now  in  France  it  is  1:83;  in 
England  1 :  84 ;  in  Prussia  1 :  86 ;  and  in 
the  United  SUtes  1 :  60. 

Sapping.  The  art  of  excavating  trenches 
of  approach,  under  the  musketry-Ire  of  the 
besieged. 

8ap-roUer.  Consists  of  two  large  con- 
centric gabions,  6  feet  in  leneth,  the  outer 
one  having  a  diameter  of  4  reet,  the  inner 
one  a  diameter  of  2  feet  8  inches,  the  space 
between  them  being  stuffed  with  pickets  or 
small  billets  of  hard  wood,  to  make  them 
musket-shot  proof.  Its  use  is  to  protect  the 
squad  of  sappers  in  their  approacn  from  the 
fire  of  the  place. 

Saracens.  A  name  variously  em p Wed 
by  medieval  writers  to  desi^ate  the  Mo- 
hammedans of  Syria  and  Palestine,  the 
Arabs  generally,  or  the  Arab-Berber  races 
of  Nortnern  Africa,  who  conquered  Spain 
and  Sicily,  and  invaded  France.  At  a  later 
date  it  was  employed  as  a  synonym  for  all 
infidel  nations  against  which  crusades  were 
preached,  and  was  thus  applied  to  the  Sel- 
Juks  of  Iconium,  the  Turks,  and  even  to  the 
paean  Prussians. 

Saracen's  Head.  A  not  unft*equent  bear- 
ing in  hiBraldry.  It  is  represented  as  the 
head  of  an  old  man  with  a  savage  counte- 
nance. 

Saragossa,  or  Zaragoxa.  A  city  of  Spai n , 
the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
and  formerly  of  the  kingdom  of  Aragon. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Sbro,  which  divides 
the  city  into  two  parts.  It  was  a  place  of 
importance  under  the  Romans,  but  there 
are  few  remains  of  the  Roman  city.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Moors  in  the  8th  century, 
and  recovered  from  them  in  1118,  after  a 
siege  of  five  years,  during  which  a  great  part 
of  the  inhabitants  died  of  hunger.  It  was 
taken  by  the  French  in  1809,  after  a  siege 
of  eight  months,  and  one  of  the  most  heroic 
defenses  recorded  in  the  history  of  modem 
warfare. 

Saratoga.  A  township  of  Saratoga  Co., 
N.  T.,  situated  on  the  Hudson,  28  miles 
north  from  Albany.  It  is  remarkable  in 
American  history  as  the  place  where  Bur- 

f^yne  surrendered  to  the  Americans  in  1777. 
rom  September  19  to  October  7  frequent 
animated  skirmishes  occurred  between  the 
British  and  the  Americans,  but  on  the  latter 
date  the  battle  of  Saratoga  began.  Gen. 
Gates  drew  up  his  army  on  the  brow  of  a 
hill,  near  the  river,  his  camp  being  in  the 


segment  of  a  large  circle,  the  convex  side 
towards  the  enemy.  Gen.  Burgoyne's  troops 
were  drawn  up  with  his  left  resting  on  the 
river,  his  right  extending  at  right  angles  to 
it  across  the  low  grounds,  about  200  yards, 
to  a  range  of  steep  heights.  The  Americana 
attacked  the  British  along  their  whole  line, 
when  ihe  action  became  general.  The  ef- 
forts of  the  combatants  were  desperate. 
Burgoyne  and  his  officers  fought  like  men 
who  were  defending,  at  the  last  cast,  tbdr 
military  reputation;  Gates  and  his  army 
like  those  who  were  deciding  whether  them- 
selves and  their  children  should  be  freedmen 
or  slaves.  The  invading  army  gave  wayin 
the  short  space  of  fifty-two  minutes.  The 
defenders  of  the  soil  followed  them  to  their 
intrenchments,  forced  the  guard  and  killed 
its  commander.  The  works  of  the  British 
were  stormed,  but  darkness  coming  on,  the 
Americans  desisted,  and  rested  on  their  arms 
upon  the  field  which  they  had  so  bravely 
won,  determined  to  pursue  their  victory 
with  returning  light.  But  Burgoyne,  aware 
of  the  advantage  which  the  Americans  had 
gained,  effected  with  admirable  order  a 
change  of  his  ground.  His  entire  camp 
was  removed  before  morning  to  the  heights. 
Gates  was  too  wise  to  attack  his  enemy  in 
his  new  position,  but  made  arrangements  to 
inclose  tnem,  which  Burgoyne  perceiving, 
put  his  army  in  motion  at  9  o'clock  at  night 
and  removed  to  Saratoga,  6  miles  up  the 
river,  abandoning  his  sick  and  wounded  to 
the  humanity  of  the  Americans.  Burgoyne 
now  made  several  efforts  to  effect  a  retreat ; 
but  in  every  way  he  had  been  anticipated. 
He  found  himself  in  a  foreign  and  hostile 
country,  hemmed  in  by  a  foe  whose  army, 
constantJy  increasing,  already  amounted  to 
four  times  his  own  wasted  numbers.  His 
boats  laden  with  supplies  were  taken,  and 
his  provisions  were  failing,  and  when  he 
found  he  could  not  hold  out  any  longer,  his 
troops  being  in  the  utmost  distress,  ne  sur- 
rendered on  October  17.  The  whole  num- 
ber surrendered  amounted  to  6752  men, 
which,  together  with  the  troops  lost  before 
by  various  disasters,  made  up  the  whole 
British  loss  to  9218  men.  There  also  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  85  field- 
pieces  and  5000  muskets.  It  was  stipulated 
that  the  British  should  pile  their  arms  at  the 
word  of  command,  given  by  their  own  offi- 
cers, march  out  of  their  camp  with  the 
honors  of  war,  and  have  free  passage  across 
the  Atlantic ;  they,  on  their  part,  agreeing 
not  to  serve  again  in  North  America  during 
the  war. 

Sarawak.  A  town  and  province  of  Bor- 
neo, on  the  northeast  coast  of  the  island. 
The  Chinese  inhabitants  of  this  place  rose  in 
insurrection  and  massacred  a  number  of  Eu- 
ropeans, February  17  and  18,  1857;  the 
rajah,  Sir  J.  Brooke,  raised  a  force  and 
speedily  chastised  the  insurgents,  of  whom 
2000  were  killed. 

Sarbacane  {Fr.).  A  blow-pipe,  or  lonj^ 
tube  of  wood  or  metal,  througn  which  poi- 
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soned  arrows  were  shot  by  blowing  with  the 
mouth. 

Sarceled.  In  heraldry,  cut  through  the 
middle. 

Sardar.  In  the  Bast  Indies,  a  chief  or 
leader  is  so  called. 

Sardinia.  A  former  kingdom  in  the 
south  of  Burope,  composed  of  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  Piedmont,  Savoy,  and  the  terri- 
tories of  Gknoa  and  Nice.  It  takes  its 
name  from  the  island  of  Sardinia,  and  was, 
in  1860,  merged  in  the  new  kingdom  of 
lUly.  From  1798  to  1814  the  continental 
part  of  Sardinia  formed  a  portion  of  the 
French  empire.  In  1848,  Charles  Albert, 
the  reigning  monarch,  encouraged  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  king- 
dom, or  Austrian  Italy,  in  their  attempts 
to  throw  off  the  Austrian  yoke,  and  marched 
to  their  assistance,  when  they  broke  into 
open  revolt.  He  gained  many  victories  at 
first  over  the  Austrians,  but  he  was  subse- 
quently defeated  by  Radetzky,  and  resigned 
his  crown  to  his  son,  Victor  Emmanuel.  In 
1855  Sardinia  took  part  with  Britain  and 
France  against  Kussia.  In  1859  a  war  broke 
out  between  Austria  on  the  one  hand,  and 
France  and  Sardinia  on  the  other,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians  and  the 
annexation  of  Lombardy  to  the  Sardinian 
crown. 

Sardinia,  Island  of.  The  largest  after 
Sicily,  of  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean, 
lies  directly  south  of  Corsica,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  the  Strait  of  Bonefacio.  It 
was  called  Sardo  by  the  Romans,  and  was 
colonized  at  a  very  earlv  period.  The  first 
really  historical  event  is  its  conquest,  about 
480  B.C.,  by  the  Carthaginians.  They  were 
forced  to  abandon  it  to  the  Romans  (288 
B.C.),  who  gradual!;^  subdued  the  rebellious 
natives,  and  made  it  a  province  of  the  re- 
public ;  but  on  three  several  occasions,  for- 
midable outbreaks  required  the  presence  of 
a  consul  with  a  large  army  to  restore  the 
authority  of  Rome.  It  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Vandals  and  other  barbarians,  and 
was  recovered  by  the  Eastern  empire  in  584, 
but  was  finally  separated  from  the  Roman 
empire  by  the  Saracens.  They  were  driven 
out  in  their  turn  by  the  Pisans.  Pope  Boni- 
face took  upon  him  to  transfer  it  to  the  kinje; 
of  Aragon,  who  subdued  the  (Genoese,  Pi- 
sans, and  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
annexed  it  to  his  own  dominions  in  1824. 
It  remained  united  to  the  crown  of  Spain 
till  the  allies  made  a  conquest  of  it  in  1708. 
It  was  allotted  to  the  emperor  of  Germany 
at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1 718.  The  Span- 
iards recovered  it  in  1717,  but  were  obliged 
to  abandon  it  two  years  after,  when  it  was 
conferred  on  the  duke  of  Savoy  \n  lieu  of 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  in  1720.  From  1798 
to  1814  it  was  the  only  portion  of  the  Sardi- 
nian dominions  left  in  tne  power  of  its  sov- 
ereign, the  French  occupying  the  other  por- 
tion of  the  kingdom. 

Sardis,  or  Sardes.  Anciently  the  capital 
of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor,  stood  at  the  foot  of 


Mount  Tmolus,  now  called  Bozdag,  about 
50  miles  northeast  from  Smyrna ;  the  citadel 
on  a  steep  rock  was  almost  impr^nable, 
being  fortified  by  three  walls.  It  was  thus 
enabled  to  hold  out  when  the  lower  town 
was  taken  by  the  Cimmerians  in  the  reign 
of  Ardys.  During  the  Ionian  revolt,  601 
B.C.,  the  insurgents,  aided  by  the  Athenians, 
took  the  city.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks 
in  the  11th  century,  and  suffered  a  severe 
blow  from  Tamerlane,  who  almost  entirely 
destroyed  it  about  200  prears  later. 

Sarmatia.  The  ancient  name  of  the  coun- 
try in  Asia  and  Europe,  between  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  the  Vistula,  including  Russia  and 
Poland.  The  Sarmatss,  or  Sauromatss, 
troubled  the  early  Roman  empire  by  incur* 
sions;  after  subduing  the  Scvthians,  they 
were  subjugated  by  the  Goths  in  the  8d  and 
4th  centuries..  They  joined  the  Huns  and 
other  barbarians  in  invading  Western  Eu- 
rope in  the  5th  century. 

Samo.  A  city  of  Southern  Italy,  in  the 
province  of  Principatd  Citra,  on  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  18  miles  northwest  of 
Salerno.  In  the  plain  near  Samo,  Teias, 
king  of  the  Goths,  in  a  desperate  battle  with 
the  Greeks,  commanded  by  Narses,  in  558, 
was  vanquished  and  slain,  and  the  reign  of 
the  Goths  in  Italy  brought  to  a  close. 

Sarrazine.    A  rough  portcullis. 

Sarre  (Fr,),  When  artillery  was  first  in- 
vented, this  name  was  given  to  a  long  gun, 
of  smaller  dimensions  than  the  bomharde. 

Sasbach.  A  village  of  Baden,  28  miles 
southwest  ft>om  Carlsruhe.  Marshal  Tu^ 
renne  was  killed  here  by  a  random  shot  in 
1675. 

Sash.  In  the  British  army,  is  a  military  ^ 
distinction  worn  on  duty  or  parade  by  offi- 
cers and  non-commissioned  officers.  For 
the  former,  it  is  of  crimson  silk ;  for  the 
latter,  of  crimson  cotton.  It  is  tied  on  the 
right  side  by  the  cavalry,  and  on  the  left 
side  by  the  infantry.  In  Highland  r^- 
ments,  the  sash  is  worn  over  theleft  shoulder 
and  across  the  body.  The  sashes  for  the 
Austrian  army  are  of  crimson  and  gold; 
the  Prussian  army,  black  silk  and  silver ; 
the  Hanoverian  wears  yellow  silk ;  the  Por- 
tuguese, crimson  silk,  with  blue  tassels ;  the 
French  have  their  sashes  made  of  three 
colors, — white,  pink,  and  light  blue, — to  cor- 
respond with  the  national  flag.  In  the 
U.  S.  army,  all  general  officers  above  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general  may  wear  a  sash 
of  buff  silk  and  gold-thread  worn  across  the 
body ;  and  for  brigadier-generals,  sashes  of 
buff  silk  net,  with  silk  bullion  fringe  ends, 
are  worn  around  the  waist. 

Sassanidse.  A  famous  dynasty  of  Persia, 
which  reigned  ft-om  226  to  651.  They  were 
the  descendants  of  Artaxerxes  or  Araishir, 
whose  father,  Babek,  was  the  son  of  Sassan. 
Ardishir  revolted  against  Artabanus,  king 
of  Parthia,  and  defeated  him  on  the  plain  of 
Hormuz,  226^  and  re-established  the  Persian 
monarchy.  The  Roman  armies  could  make 
no  impression  on  the  Persians  under  the 
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Sasaanida ;  but  from  time  to  time  had  to  re- 
turn defeated  and  humiliated  from  the  Per- 
sian frontiers.  Their  last  monarch,  Yezde- 
jerd,  was  defeated  and  the  dynasty  expelled 
in  662. 

Satellite*.  Were  certain  armed  men,  of 
whom  mention  is  made  in  the  history  of 
Philip  Augustus,  king  of  France.  The  sat- 
ellites of  rnilip  Augustus  were  men  selected 
from  the  militia  of  the  country,  who  fought 
on  foot  and  horseback.  The  servants  or  ^t- 
men  who  attended  the  military  knights  when 
they  went  into  action  were  likewise  called  sat- 
ellites, and  fought  in  their  defense  mounted 
or  on  foot. 

Sattara.  A  town  and  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name,  in  British  India,  in 
the  Presidency  of  Bombay.  In  1700  its  fort 
offered  a  vigorous  resistance  for  two  months 
to  Aurungzebe,  who  besieged  it  in  person, 
but  it  was  reduced  by  blockade ;  and  in  1818 
a  few  bomb-shells  procured  its  surrender  to 
the  British. 

Saturn.  In  heraldry,  the  black  color  in 
blazoning  arms ;  sable. 

Sauciaaon,  or  Sausage.  Is  a  fascine  of 
more  than  the  usual  length ;  but  the  princi- 
pal application  of  the  term  is  to  the  appara- 
tus for  Urine  a  military  mine.  This  consists 
of  a  long  bag  or  pipe  of  linen,  cloth,  or 
leather,  from  1  inch  to  1}  inch  in  diameter, 
and  charged  with  gunpowder.  One  end  is 
laid  in  the  mine  to  be  exploded ;  the  other  is 
conducted  to  the  galleries  to  a  place  where 
the  engineers  can  fire  in  safety.  The  electric 
spark  18  now  preferred  to  the  saucisson. 

Saumur.  A  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Maine-et-Loire,  28  miles  south- 
east of  Angers.  A  striking  event  in  the 
history  of  the  town  was  its  brilliant  capture 
by  Larochejaquelein  and  theVendeans,  June 
10,  1793.  In  this  action,  the  victors,  with 
but  a  slight  loss,  captured  60  cannon,  10,000 
muskets,  and  11,000  republicans;  it  was  a 
stronghold  of  the  Protestants  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  IV. 

Savages,  or  Wild  Men.  In  heraldry,  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  as  supporters.  They 
are  represented  naked,  and  also,  particularly 
in  the  later  heraldry,  are  usuallv  wreathed 
about  the  head  and  middle  with  laurel,  and 
often  furnished  with  a  club  in  the  exterior 
hand.  Savages  are  especially  prevalent  in 
the  heraldry  of  Scotland.  In  more  than 
one  of  the  Douglas  seals  of  the  first  half  of 
the  15th  century,  the  shield  is  borne  in  one 
hand  by  a  single  savage,  who  acts  as  sole 
supporter. 

Savan  Droog,  or  Savendroog.  A  strong 
hill  fort  of  India,  in  the  territory  jof  Mysore, 
19  miles  west  from  Bangalore.  It  was 
stormed  by  the  British  in  1791 ;  and  after  the 
fall  of  Tippoo  Sahib  in  1799,  it  was  garri- 
soned by  a  native  force. 

Savannah.  A  citv  and  port  of  Georgia, 
U.  S.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Savannah 
Kiver,  18  miles  irom  its  mouth.  The  city  is 
surrounded  by  marshes  and  islands,  and  was 
defended  by  Fort  Pulaski  and  Fort  Jackson. 


Savannah  was  founded  in  1788,  by  the  Eng- 
lish general  Oglethorpe.  In  1776  a  British 
fleet,  attempting  to  take  the  town,  was  re- 
pulsed after  a  severe  action ;  but  it  was 
taken  in  1778,  and  held  in  1779  against  the 
combined  French  and  American  forces.  In 
the  war  of  Secession,  after  many  unsuccess- 
ful attacks  bv  sea,  it  was  taken  by  Gen. 
Sherman  in  i)^bruary,  1865. 

Saveme  (anc.  Tabema),  A  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Bas-Rhin,  on 
the  Zorn,  19  miles  northwest  of  Strasburg. 
It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  and  was  formerly 
fortified.  It  suffered  very  much  during  the 
Thirty  Tears'  War;  and  its  fortifications 
were  destroyed  in  1696. 

Savigliano.  A  fortified  town  of  Northern 
Italv,  in  Piedmont,  28  miles  south  from 
Tunn.  The  French  defeated  the  Austrians 
here  in  1799. 

Savona.  A  maritime  city  of  Northern 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Genoa,  and  25 
miles  southwest  from  the  city  of  that  name. 
It  is  a  very  ancient  city,  and  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans  was  called  Sava ;  was  destroyed 
by  Rotharis  (689),  rebuilt  by  Ludovic  the 
Pious  (981),  and  was  afterwards  laid  waste 
by  the  Saracens. 

Savoy.  Formerly  a  province  in  Northern 
Italy,  east  of  Piedmont.  It  became  a  Ro- 
man province  about  118  B.C.  The  Alemanni 
seizea  it  in  895,  and  the  Franks  in  490.  It 
shared  the  revolutions,  of  Switzerland  till 
about  1048.  The  French  subdued  Savoy  in 
1792,  and  made  it  a  department  of  France 
under  the  name  of  Mont  Blanc  in  1800 ;  it 
was  restored  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  in 
1814;  but  was  once  more  annexed  to  France 
in  1860. 

Sawunt  Warree.  A  native  state  of  India^ 
in  the  Presidency  of  Bombay.  The  firsfc 
treaty  between  Sawunt  Warre  and  the  Brit- 
ish took  place  in  1780,  and  had  for  its  object 
to  suppress  the  piracies  of  the  Angria  family 
in  the  island  of  Kolabah.  But  the  chie^- 
tains  of  Sawunt  Warree,  being  themselves 
addicted  to  piracy,  drew  upon  them  the  hos- 
tility of  the  British  in  1765.  A  series  of 
wars,  treaties,  and  negotiations  ensued, 
which  ended  in  the  subjugation  of  the  state 
in  1819  by  a  British  force.  The  sea-coast 
was  then  ceded  to  the  British,  and  the  na- 
tive government  restored.  Rebellions  were 
raised  against  the  chiefs  in  1828,  1882,  and 
1888.  The  most  important  event  that  has 
since  occurred,  was  the  dangerous  rebellion 
which  began  in  the  autumn  of  1844,  and 
was  put  down  after  some  months  of  hard 
flighting  by  Lieut-Col.  Outram  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  year. 

Sawyer  Projectile.    See  Projsctiijb. 

Saxons.  A  German  people  whose  name 
is  usually  derived  from  an  old  German  word, 
soAa,  *^a  knife,''  and  are  first  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  who  makes  them  inhabit  a  district 
south  of  the  Cimbrian  Peninsula.  They  are 
mentioned  as  brave  and  skillAil  sailors  who 
often  joined  the  Chauci  in  piratical  expedi- 
tions against  the  coast  of  GauL    In  the  8d 
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century  tbey  appear  in  England  under  Ca- 
rausius,  a  Belgic  admiral  in  the  Roman  ser- 
vice, who  made  himself  "Augustus"  in 
Britain  by  their  help.  They  had  firmly 
rooted  themselves,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
6th  century,  in  the  present  Normandy,  and 
they  fought  against  Attila  in  the  Catalaunian 
Plain,  451.  They  also  obtained  a  footing  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Loire ;  but  all  the  Saxons 
who  settled  in  France  disappeared  before  the 
Franks,  or  were  probably  incorporated  with 
their  more  powerful  kinsmen  of  Southern 
Germany.  Along  with  the  Franks,  they 
destroyed  the  kingdom  of  the  Thuringians 
in  581,  and  obtained  possession  of  the  land 
between  the  Harz  and  the  Unstrut ;  but  this 
district  was.  in  turn  forced  to  acknowledge 
the  Frankish  sovereignty.  From  719,  wars 
between  the  Saxons  and  the  Franks  became 
constant;  but  the  latter,  after  772,  were 
generally  successful,  in  spite  of  the  vigorous 
resistance  offered  by  Wittekind,  and  in  804, 
the  Saxons  were  finally  subjugated  by  the 
arms  of  Charlemagne. 

Saxony,  Kingdom  of.  The  second  in  im- 
portance and  population  of  the  minor  Ger- 
man states,  and  a  state  of  the  new  German 
empire.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Upper 
Saxony,  since  the  Christian  era,  were  the 
Hermunduri ;  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century  their  settlements  were  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  Sorbs,  a  Slavic  race.  The 
Carlovingian  rulers,  dissatisfied  with  the  in- 
gress of  those  non-German  tribes,  erected 
"marks"  to  bar  their  progress;  and  Duke 
Otho  the  Illustrious  of  Baxony,  and  his 
celebrated  son,  Henry  the  Fowler,  warred 
against  them,  the  latter — subduing  the  He- 
veller,  the  Daleminzer,  and  the  Miltzer — 
founded  in  their  country  the  marks  of  Bran- 
denburg Misnia  (Meissen),  and  Lusatia 
(Lausitz),  and  planted  colonies  of  Germans 
among  the  Soros.  In  1090  the  mark  was 
bestowed  on  the  house  of  Wettin,  and  was 
confirmed  as  a  hereditary  possession  to  that 
family  in  1127.  Frederick  the  Warlike 
(1881-1428)  succeeded  in  uniting  the  severed 
portions  of  Saxony,  to  which  were  added 
various  districts  in  Franconia,  and  in  1428 
the  electorate  of  Saxony!  The  Saxon  elector 
was  now  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of 
Germany,  but  unfortunately  the  fatal  prac- 
tice of  subdividing  the  father's  territories 
amons  his  sons  still  continued ;  and  during 
the  reis^  of  the  elector,  FredeHck  the  Mild 
(1428-1464),  a  civil  war  broke  6ut  and 
was  carried  on  for  years.  By  a  separate 
treaty  of  peace  (1635),  John  George  I.  ob- 
tained Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia,  acouisi- 
tions  connrmed  by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia 

il648).  The  reign  of  Frederick  Augustus 
.  (1694-1788)  well-nigh  ruined  the  hitherto 
Prosperous  electorate.  Frederick  Augustus 
ad  been  chosen  king  of  Poland ;  and  his  at- 
tempt, in  company  with  the  czar  and  the 
king  of  Denmark,  to  dismember  Sweden, 
brought  down  upon  him  and  his  two  states 
the  vengeance  of  the  northern  "  fire-king." 
Poland  was  utterly  devastated,  and  Saxony 


exhausted  in  money  and  troops ;  the  king 
was  forced  to  sell  many  important  portions 
of  territory  ;  Frederick  Augustus  II.  (1788- 
1768),  also  king  of  Poland,  took  part  in  the 
war  of  the  Austrian  Succession  against 
Maria  Theresa,  but  finding  the  treaty  of 
Berlin  (1742)  not  so  satisfactory  for  himself 
as  he  expected,  he  joined  the  empress  in  1745. 
The  country  was  atrociously  ravaged  during 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  a.  long  time 
elapsed  before  it  recovered  its  previous 
peacefiil  and  prosperous  state.  In  the  con- 
flict of  1866  the  king  of  Saxony  took  the  side 
of  Austria,  and  his  army  fought  in  the  battle 
of  Koniggratz,  July  8.  The  Prussians  en- 
tered Saxony  June  18.  Peace  between  Prus- 
sia and  Saxony  was  signed  October  21  (sub- 
jecting the  Saxon  army  to  Prussia),  and  the 
king  returned  to  Dresden  November  8.  In 
1870-71  the  Saxon  soldiers  fought  under  the 
leadership  of  the  crown-prince,  afterward 
King  AlWt,  as  true  allies  by  the  side  of  the 
Prussians,  and  the  interior  development  of 
the  country  has  not  only  kept  pace  with,  but 
in  some  respects  even  advancea  beyond,  that 
of  the  rest  of  Northern  Germany. 

Scabbard.  Is  the  sheath  for  a  sword  or 
bayonet,  at  once  to  render  the  weapon  harm- 
less and  to  protect  it  from  damp.  It  was 
usually  made  of  black  leather,  tipped, 
mouthed,  and  ringed  with  metal,  but  is 
now  generally  made  of  bronzed  steel.  The 
cavalry  wear  scabbards  of  polished  steel. 
The^e  better  sustain  the  friction  against  the 
horses'  accoutrements,  but  are  objectionable 
from  their  noisiness,  and  the  consequent  im- 
possibility of  surprising  an  enemy.  The 
sword-scabbard  is  suspended  to  the  belt  by 
two  rings ;  the  bayonet-scabbard  hooks  into 
a  frog  in  connection  with  the  waist-belt. 

Scalade  (from  the  Fr.  escalade).  A 
fUrious  attack  upon  a  wall  or  rampart,  con- 
trary to  form,  and  with  no  regularity,  fre- 
quently carried  on  with  ladders,  to  insult 
the  wall  by  open  force. 

Scale.  To  climb  by  a  ladder,  or  as  if  by 
a  ladder;  to  clamber  up;  as,  to  scale  the 
ramparts. 

Scale-armor.  Consisted  of  small  plates 
of  steel  riveted  together  in  a  manner  resem- 
bling the  scales  of  a  fish.  From  the  small 
size  of  the  plates,  it  possessed  considerable 
pliability,  and  was  therefore  a  favorite  pro- 
tection for  the  neck,  in  the  form  of  a  curtain 
hanging  from  the  helmet.  Scale-armor  is 
now'  obsolete,  except,  perhaps,  among  some 
Eastern  potentates. 

Scaling.  Scaling  a  piece  of  artillery,  is 
the  flashing  off  of  a  small  quantity  of  pow- 
der to  clean  out  the  bore ;  about  one^welflh 
of  the  shot's  weight.  The  practice  is  dis- 
continued. 

Scaling-ladders  (Fr.  echellea  de  sieffe). 
Are  ladders  used  in  scaling  when  a  place  is 
to  be  taken  by  surprise.  They  are  made 
several  ways ;  sometimes  of  flat  staves,  so  as 
to  move  about  their  pins,  and  shut  like  a 
parallel  ruler,  for  conveniently  carrying 
them. 
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Scamper.  To  run  away  precipitately; 
said  of  troops. 

Scandinavia.  The  ancient  name  of  Swe- 
den, Norway,  and  a  great  part  of  Denmark, 
whence  proceeded  the  Northmen,  or  Nor- 
mans, who  conquered  Normandy  (about 
900),  and  eventually  England  (1066).    See 

NORMAKS. 

Scarf,  In  heraldry,  a  small  ecclesiastical 
banner  suspended  fVom  the  top  of  a  crozier. 

Scarp,  To.  To  cut  down  a  slope  so  as  to 
render  it  inaccessible.  See  Countkbscarp, 
and  Escarp. 

Scarpe.  In  heraldry,  a  diminutive  of  the 
bend  sinister,  being  half  the  breadth  of  that 
ordinary. 

Sceptre.  Originally  a  staff  or  walking- 
stick,  hence  in  course  of  time,  also  a  weapon 
of  assault  and  of  defense.  At  a  very  early 
period  the  privilege  of  carrying  it  came  to 
be  connected  with  the  idea  of  authority  and 
station.  The  sceptre  of  the  kings  of  Rome, 
which  was  afterwards  borne  by  the  consuls, 
was  of  ivory,  and  surmounted  by  an  ea^le. 
Since  that  time  there  has  been  consider^le 
variety  in  its  form.  The  English  sceptre 
now  in  use  dates  from  Charles  II. 's  time, 
and  is  cruciform. 

Schaife.  In  the  Middle  Aees,  a  quiver 
or  bundle  of  arrows  was  so  called. 

Schellenberg.  A  village  in  the  south- 
east of  Upper  Bavaria,  6  miles  southwest 
from  the  Austrian  town  of  Salzburg,  near 
which  occurred  the  first  battle  of  the  War 
of  the  Spanish  Succession,  in  which  the 
English  took  part.  Maximilian  Emmanuel, 
elector  of  Bavaria,  had  fortified  the  hill  of 
Schellenberg  to  resist  the  progress  of  Marl- 
borough ;  but  on  July  4,  1704,  the  work  was 
attacked  by  the  English,  led  on  by  Prince 
Ludwie,  of  Baden,  and  carried  by  storm 
after  a  oloody  fight. 

Schenkle  Projectile.    See  Projectile. 

Schierling.  A  town  of  Germany,  in  Ba- 
varia, 12  miles  south  from  Ratisbon.  The 
Austrians  were  defeated  by  the  French  in  its 
vicinity  in  1809. 

Schleswig,  or  Sleswick.  Formerly  a 
duchy  of  Denmark.  Its  history  is  identical 
with  that  of  Holstein  (which  see). 

Schliengen.  A  town  of  Baden,  22  miles 
southwest  from  Mulheim.  The  Archduke 
Charles  of  Austria  defeated  the  French  near 
this  place  in  1796. 

Schmalkald,  League  of.  The  name  given 
to  the  defensive  alliance  concluded  provis- 
ionally for  nine  years  at  Schmalkalden,  Feb- 
ruary 27,  1681,  between  nine  Protestant 
princes  and  eleven  imperial  cities,  with 
whom  other  five  princes  and  ten  imperial 
cities  subsequently  made  common  cause; 
and  the  elector  of  Saxony  and  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse  were  appointed  chiefb  of  the  league, 
and  empowered  to  manage  its  affairs.  The 
object  of  this  formidable  alliance,  which  in- 
cluded the  whole  of  Northern  Germany, 
Denmark,  Saxony,  and  WUrtemberg,  and 
portions  of  Bavaria  and  Switzerland,  was 
for  the  common  defense  of  the  religious  and 


political  freedom  of  the  Protestants  against 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  the  Catholic 
states.  The  league  was  not  rendered  super- 
fluous by  the  religious  peace  of  Ndrnberg  in 
1682,  and  on  the  rumor  that  the  emperor 
was  meditating  new  hostile  measures  agiainst 
the  Protestants,  another  meeting  of  the  con- 
federates was  held  December  24, 1686,  which 
resolved  to  raise  a  permanent  army  of  10,000 
foot -and  2000  cavalry,  and  to  prolong  the 
league  for  ten  years.  The  confederation  was 
ftirther  consolidated  by  articles  of  guaran- 
tee, which  were  drawn  up  by  Luther  at 
"Wittenberg  in  1686,  and  being  subscribed 
by  the  theologians  present  at  the  meeting  of 
the  league  at  Schmalkalden  in  February, 
1687,  were  called  the  Articles  of  SehmalkaliL 
Against  the  league  the  emperor,  engaged  as 
he  was  at  the  time  in  contests  with  the  Turks 
and  French,  found  himself  unable  to  con- 
tend, though  supported  by  the  Holy  League, 
a  Catholic  confederation  formed  in  1688,  in 
opposition  to  the  Protestant  one.  But  im- 
politic management,  mutual  jealousies,  and 
conflicting  petty  interests  dissipated  their 
energies,  and  prevented  united  adtion.  The 
"  War  of  Schmalkald''  commenced  by  the 
advance  of  the  army  of  the  league,  under 
Sebastian  Schartlin,  in  Suabia,  to  bar  the 
approach  of  the  imperial  army  from  Italy. 
Scnartlin  forced  his  way  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  but  the  miserable  jealousy  of  the 
Saxon  princes  paralyzed  his  action.  The 
emperor,  by  a  proclamation  bearing  date 
July  20,  1646,  put  the  two  chiefs  of  the 
league  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  ;  Mau- 
rice, duke  of  Saxony,  took  possession  of  the 
electorate,  by  virtue  of  an  imperial  decree ; 
and  the  Protestant  army  was  forced  to  re- 
treat. The  elector  of  Saxony  reconquered 
his  electorate  in  the  autumn  of  1646,  but 
meantime  the  imperial  army  subdued  the 
northern  members  of  the  League  of  Schmal- 
kald and  advanced  into  Franconia  to  meet 
the  combined  armies  of  Saxony  and  Hesse. 
The  latter  were  totally  routed  at  Muhlberg, 
April  24,  1647,  and  both  chiefs  fell  into  the 
emperor's  hands.  This  defeat,  which  has 
been  ascribed  to  treason,  and  w^  perhaps  as 
much  owing  to  this  cause  as  to  weakness, 
finished  the  war.  The  object  of  the  league, 
the  guarantee  of  the  liberty  of  religion  to 
the  Protestants,  was  subsequently  effected 
by  Maurice,  now  elector  of  Saxony,  who, 
by  a  brilliant  feat  of  diplomacy  and  general- 
ship, compelled  the  emperor  to  erant  the 
treaty  of  Passau,  July  81,  1662,  by  which 
this  freedom  was  secured. 

Schoolmaster,  Army.  In  the  English 
army,  the  schoolmaster  is  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer  of  the  first  class,  ranking  next 
to  a  sergeant-major.  His  pay  varies  with 
length  of  service.  He  has  an  advantage 
over  other  non-commissioned  officers  in  quar- 
ters and  certain  allowances.  To  become  an 
army  schoolmaster,  it  is  necessary  either  to  be 
a  certificated  schoolmaster,  or  to  have  served 
the  apprenticeship  as  a  pupil-teacher,  and  to 
pass  through  a  course  of  training  for  one 
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year  at  the  Boyal  Military  Asylum,  Chelsea. 
After  the  completion  of  the  training,  the 
candidate  is  required  to  enlist  as  a  common 
soldier  for  ten  years'  general  service,  where- 
upon he  is  immediately  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  schoolmaster.  A  few  of  the  most  deserv- 
ing schoolmasters  are  promoted  to  he  super- 
intending schoolmasters,  when  they  rank  as 
ensigns.  The  duties  of  the  schoolmaster  are 
to  teach  the  soldiers  and  their  children  the 
rudiments  of  general  knowledge,  to  examine 
the  girl's  school,  and  to  deliver  lectures  to 
the  soldiers.  There  were  in  1865  214  army 
schoolmasters  in  the  British  service. 

Schoolmistress,  Anny.  In  the  British 
service,  is  a  person  attached  to  each  regiment 
or  corps  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the 
daughters  of  soldiers  and  their  sons,  under 
eight  years  old,  in  the  rudiments  of  Enelish 
and  in  plain  needl&-work.  She  must  he  a 
certified  schoolmistress,  or  a  pupil-teacher 
who  has  served  her  apprenticeship.  After 
admission  to  the  service,  she  is  specially 
trained  for  six  months  at  one  of  four  training 
institutions.  This  training  is  at  the  expense 
of  the  government.  Proper  provision  is 
made  for  the  quarters  and  supplies  of  the 
schoolmistress,  whose  somewhat  anomalous 
position  among  rough  men  calls  for  the  most 
circumspect  henavior  on  her  part. 

Schools  of  Artillery.  See  Artillbrt, 
Schools  of. 

Schultz's  Powder.  A  powder  for  fire- 
arms invented  hy  Capt.  Schultz  of  the 
Prussian  army,  sometimes  called  white  gt^n^ 
powder,  though  this  term  is  also  applied  to 
other  powder.  It  is  made  by  treating  grains 
of  wood  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  by  means  of  which  a  low  form 
of  nitro-cellulose  is  produced.  The  explo- 
sive power  is  heightened  by  steeping  the  pre- 
parea  grains  in  a  solution  of  nitre.  Dittman^B 
sporting  potffder,  manufactured  in  America, 
is  believed  to  be  a  similar  powder. 

Schumla,  Shoomla,  or  Shumla.  A  large 
fortified  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  the 
province  of  Bulgaria,  about  58  miles  south- 
west from  Silistria.  The  Russians  have 
made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  take 
it  in  their  different  wars  with  Turkey. 

Schuwalow  Qun  (Fr.),  A  gun  named 
after  the  inventor,  a  Russian  general.  It 
differed  from  a  common  ^un  in  having  an 
oval  bore;  the  greater  diameter  lay  in  a 
horizontal  direction;  it  had  also  a  long 
cylindrical  chamber. 

Schweidnitx.  A  town  of  Prussian  Silesia, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Weistritz,  42  miles 
southeast  of  Liegnitz.  It  is  in  part  fortified, 
and  was  besieged  and  taken  four  times  within 
fifty  years,  the  last  time  by  the  French  in 
1807,  when  the  defenses  were  in  great  part 
destroyed. 

Sch^inrU.  One  of  the  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land. It  was  one  of  the  three  original  can- 
tons that  formed  the  Confederation  in  1808 
against  the  Austrian  power;  and  f^om  its 
name  the  modern  appellation  of  the  entire 
country  has  been  derived. 


Sciathus  (now  Skiatho).  A  small  island 
in  the  .^ean  Sea,  east  of  the  Magnesian 
coast  of  Thessaly.  It  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  the  invasion  of 
Greece  by  Xerxes.  It  subsequently  became 
one  of  the  subject  allies  of  Athens.  Its  chief 
town  was  destroyed  by  the  last  Philip  of 
Macedonia. 

Science,  Military.  See  Logistics,  Stbat- 
AGSM,  Strategy,  Tactics,  and  War. 

Scillus.  A  town  of  Elis,  on  the  river  Se- 
linus,  south  of  Olympia.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Eleans  in  the  war  which  they  carried 
on  against  the  Pisaeans,  whose  cause  had 
been  espoused  by  the  inhabitants  of  Scillus. 
The  Lacedasmonians  subsequently  took  pos- 
session of  the  territory  of  Scillus ;  they  gave 
it  to  Xenophon  after  his  banishment  from 
Athens. 

Scimeter.    See  Cimxtsr. 

Scio,  Chio,  or  Khio  (anc.  Chios).  An 
island  belonging  to  Asiatic  Turkey,  lying 
in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  off  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  Chios  became  a  member  of  the 
Ionian  confederation  of  twelve  states  on  the 
Asiatic  islands  and  coast.  Its  insular  posi- 
tion protected  it  ascainst  the  Lydian,  and  for 
a  time  against  the  Persian  power.  But  in 
the  Ionian  revolt  the  Chians  lent  their  as- 
sistance to  their  fellow-countrymen  by  fur- 
nishing ships  to  the  fleet,  which  was  totally 
defeat^  by  the  Persians  off  Miletus,  494  B.C. 
The  conquerors  in  consequence  landed  on 
the  island,  and  ravaged  it  with  fire  and 
sword.  The  battle  of  Mycale,  in  479,  liber- 
ated Chios  from  the  Persian  yoke,  but  onlj 
to  become  a  dependency  of  Athens.    To  this 

Cower  it  remained  faithful  till  after  the  out- 
reak  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  but  as  that 
disastrous  contest  proceeded,  and  the  fortune 
of  war  began  to  prove  adverse  to  Athens, 
the  Chians  attempted  to  assert  their  liberty. 
They  suffered  several  defeats  from  the 
Athenians,  who  laid  waste  the  island,  but 
could  not  conquer  the  capital.  At  a  later 
period  Chios  was  again  subject  to  Athens, 
and  again  revolted,  and  seems  to  have  main- 
tained its  independence  for  some  time.  It 
gave  assistance  to  the  Romans  in  their  war 
with  Antiochus,  190  B.c. ;  and  afterwards, 
when  allied  with  Mithridates,  that  monarch, 
suspecting  the  people  of  a  bearine  towards 
the  Romans,  sent  a  lieutenant,  who  carried 
the  inhabitants  away  from  the  island,  86  B.C. 
They  were  restored  oy  the  Romans ;  and,  in 
consideration  of  this  calamity,  the  island  was 
made  a  free  state  and  an  ally  of  Rome. 
Early  in  the  14th  century,  the  Turks  con- 
quered the  capital,  and  perpetrated  a  general 
massacre  of  its  inhabitants ;  but  from  1846 
to  1566  Scio  was  held  by  the  Genoese.  In 
the  latter  year  it  was  conquered  by  Solyman 
the  Magnificent ;  and  since  that  time,  with 
the  exception  of  a  short  period  when  the 
Venetians  possessed  it,  the  island  has  be- 
longed to  the  Ottoman  empirei.  In  1822, 
during  the  Greek  insurrection,  a  number  of 
Samians  landed  in  Scio,  and  persuaded  or 
forced  its  peaceful  inhabitants  to  rise  against 
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the  Turks.  They  did  not  succeed  in  mas- 
tering the  castle,  and  soon  an  army  was 
land^  from  Asia,  who  renewed  the  ancient 
calamities  of  the  island.  The  plunder  and 
massacre  that  ensued  was  so  unsparing  that 
in  a  short  time  onl^  2000  Christians  were 
left  out  of  a  population  of  110,000. 

Scione.  The  chief  town  in  the  Macedo- 
nian peninsula  of  Pallene,  on  the  western 
coast.  It  revolted  from  the  Athenians  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  hut  was  retaken  hy 
Cleon,  whereupon  all  the  men  were  put  to 
death,  the  women  and  children  sold  as 
slaves,  and  the  town  given  to  the  Platadans. 

Scirtis.  A  wild  and  mountainous  district 
in  the  north  of  Laconia,  on  the  horders  of 
Arcadia,  with  a  town  called  Scirus,  which 
originally  belonged  to  Arcadia.  Its  inhab- 
itants, the  SciritsB,  formed  a  special  division 
of  the  Lacedsmonian  army.  This  body, 
which,  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
was  6CK)  in  number,  was  stationed  in  battle 
at  the  extreme  left  of  the  line,  formed  on 
march  the  vanguard,  and  was  usually  em- 
ployed on  the  most  dangerous  kinds  of 
service. 

Sconce.  In  fortification,  is  a  term  applied 
to  any  small  redoubt  or  fort,  detached  from 
the  main  works  for  some  local  object,  as  the 
defense  of  a  pass  or  fort,  etc.  The  word  is 
not  now  often  used. 

Scopetin  {Fr.).  A  rifleman  was  formerly 
so  called  who  was  armed  with  the  escopette. 

Scordisci.  A  people  in  Pannonia  Supe- 
rior, who  are  sometimes  classed  among  the 
Illvrians,  but  were  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
and  powerful  Celtic  tribe.  They  dwelt  be- 
tween the  Savus  and  Dravus. 

Scorpion  {Fr. ),  A  small  kind  of  catapult, 
or  large  cross-bow,  which  threw  heavy  ar- 
rows by  means  of  a  steel  bow,  which  was 
bent  by  a  double-handed  roller  turned  by 
one  man. 

Scorpion  (Fr.).  An  ancient  gun,  whose 
dolphins  represented  the  scorpion.  Also  the 
name  of  an  implement  used  by  the  ancients 
for  laying  hola  of  the  enemy's  battering 
ram. 

Scotch  Brigade.  A  brigade  of  Scotch- 
men, gentlemen,  and  others,  who  served 
under  the  elector  of  Bavaria  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  and  subsequently  under  Gustavus 
Adolphus  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

Scotland.  The  northern  division  of  the 
island  of  Great  Britain.  An  account  has 
been  given  under  the  article  Picts  (which 
see)  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  country 
which  has  long  been  known  by  the  name  of 
Scotland.  The  original  Scotia,  or  Scotland, 
was  Ireland,  and  the  Scoti,  or  Scots,  at  their 
first  appearance  in  history  were  the  people 
of  Ireland.  The  original  seat  of  the  Scots 
in  Northern  Britain  was  in  Argyle,  which 
they  acquired  by  colonization  and  conquest 
before  tne  end  of  the  5th  century,  and  from 
whence  they  spread  themselves  along  the 
western  coast  from  the  Firth  of  Clyde  to  the 
modern  Ross.  The  first  prince  of  the  Brit- 
ish Scots  mentioned  in  authentic  annals  was 


Fergus,  son  of  Eric,  who  crossed  over  to 
Britain  about  the  year  608.  His  great- 
grandson,  Conal,  was  king  of  the  British 
Scots  when  Columba  bc^an  the  conversion 
of  the  Northern  Picts.  His  nephew,  Aidan, 
who  succeeded  him  was  a  powerful  prince, 
and  more  than  once  successfully  invaaed  the 
English  border,  but  toward  the  end  of  his 
reign  he  received  a  severe  defeat  from  the 
Northumbrian  sovereign  Ethelf^id  at  the 
battle  of  Degsestan.  The  history  of  Aidan 's 
successors  is  obscure.  Their  kingdom  was 
overshadowed  by  the  more  powerful  mon- 
archy of  the  Picts,  with  which,  as  well  as  with 
its  neighbors  in  the  south, — the  Britons  of 
Cumbna, — it  was  engaged  in  almost  unceas- 
ing conflict.  The  Scots  were  for  some  time 
under  some  sort  of  subjection  to  the  English 
of  Northumbria,  but  recovered  their  inde- 
pendence on  the  defeat  and  death  of  King 
Egfried  in  battle  with  the  Picts  at  Nechtans- 
mere  in  686.  In  the  middle  of  the  9th  cen- 
tury, the  Scots  acquired  a  predominance  in 
Northern  Britain.  Kenneth,  son  of  Alpin, 
succeeded  his  father  as  king  of  the  Scots. 
The  Pictish  kingdom  was  weakened  by  civil 
dissensions  and  a  disputed  claim  to  the  crown. 
The  Picts  and  Scots,  each  speaking  a  dialect 
of  the  Celtic  toneue,  gradually  coalesced 
into  one  people.  The  reign  of  Constantine, 
son  of  Aodh,  who  succeSed  in  904,  was  a 
remarkable  one.  Even  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  the  Picts  and  Scots 
in  the  person  of  Kenneth,  Northern  Britain 
had  experienced  the  attacks  of  a  new  enemy, 
the  Scandinavian  invaders,  generally  spoken 
of  under  the  name  of  Danes.  Constantine 
resisted  them  bravely,  but  towards  the  end 
of  his  reign,  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
them  in  opposition  to  the  English.  A  pow- 
erful army,  composed  of  Soots,  Picts,  Brit- 
ons, and  Danes,  disembarked  on  the  Humber, 
and  was  encountered  at  Brunanburgh  by 
Athelstan,  king  of  England.  A  battle  was 
fought  there,  the  first  of  a  series  of  unfortu- 
nate combats  by  Scottish  princes  on  English 
ground.  The  confederate  army  was  defeated, 
but  Constantine  escaped,  and  died  953.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Malcolm  I.,  a  portion  of  the 
Cumbrian  kingdom  was  bestowed  by  Ed- 
mund, king  of  England,  on  the  Scottish 
sovereign.  The  northern  kingdom  was  still 
further  increased  in  the  rei^n  of  Kenneth, 
son  of  Malcolm,  by  the  acquisition  of  Lothian 
and  of  Northern  Cumbria,  or  Strathclvde. 
Alexander  III.  employed  the  period  of  his 
reign  well;  by  a  treaty  with  the  king  of 
Norway,  he  added  to  his  kingdom  Man  and 
the  other  islands  of  the  Western  Sea.  The 
reigns  of  David  II.  and  his  successors, 
Robert  II.  and  Robert  III.,  were  the  most 
wretched  period  of  Scottish  history.  In 
the  year  1411,  half  of  the  kingdom  would 
have  become  barbarous  if  the  invasion  of 
the  Lord  of  the  Isles  had  not  been  repulsed 
at  Harlaw  (which  see).  The  vigorous  rule 
of  James  I.  had  restored  a  tranquillity  to 
which  his  kingdom  had  long  been  unaccus- 
tomed;  but  strife  and  discord  were  again 
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brought  back  on  his  assassination.  The 
reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  YII.  were 
more  corrupt  and  oppressive  than  any  which 
Scotland  had  experienced  since  the  regencies 
in  the  minority  of  James  YI. ;  the  natural 
result  was  the  revolution,  which  seated 
William  and  Mary  on  the  throne.  Under 
James  VI.,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
England,  the  kingdoms  became  united,  f^om 
which  period  (lS)3)  the  annals  of  the  two 
kingdoms  became  almost  identical,  though 
they  both  retained  their  independence,  and 
continued  to  be  ruled  by  separate  titles  till 
the  Act  of  Union  in  1707. 

Scots  Pnsileer  Guards.    See  Guards. 

Scots  Grays.  The  2d  regiment  of  dra- 
goons in  the  British  service  is  so  named. 
They  are  considered  a  superior  body  of  cav- 
alry, and  bear  as  their  motto  '*  Second  to 
None." 

Scott  Projectile.    See  Pbojectilx. 

Scotussa.  A  very  ancient  town  of  Thes- 
saly,  in  the  district  of  Pelasgiotis,  near  the 
source  of  the  Cynoscephalte,  where  Flamini- 
nus  gained  his  celebrated  victory  over  Philip, 
197  B.C. 

Scour,  To.  This  term  is  frequently  used 
to  express  the  act  of  discharging  ordnance 
or  musketry,  rapidly  and  heavily,  for  the 
purpose  of  dislodging  an  enemy.  Hence,  to 
scour  the  rampart,  or  the  covert  way.  It 
likewise  signifies  to  clear,  to  drive  away ;  as, 
to  scour  the  seas ;  also  to  run  ahout  in  a  loose 
desultory  manner ;  as,  to  scour  the  countrv. 
To  scour  a  line,  is  to  flank  it,  so  as  to  see  (di- 
rectly along  it,  that  a  musket-ball  entering 
at  one  end  may  fly  to  the  other,  leaving  no 
place  of  security. 

Scout.  A  person  sent  out  in  the  front  or 
on  the  flank  of  an  army  to  observe  the  force 
and  movements  of  the  enemy.  He  should 
be  a  keen  observer,  and  withal  fleet  of  foot, 
or  well  mounted. 

Scout-master-General.  A  person,  for- 
merly so  called,  under  whose  airection  all 
the  scouts  and  army  messengers  were  placed. 

Screw.    See  Elkvating  Scbkw. 

Screw-jack.    See  Implbmiki*8. 

Scribe  (Heb.  Sofer).  Among  the  Jews, 
originally  a  kind  of  military  officer,  whose 
business  appears  to  have  been  the  recruiting 
and  organizing  of  troops,  the  levying  of 
war-taxes,  and  the  like.  At  a  later  period, 
especially  at  the  time  of  Christ,  it  had  come 
to  designate  a  learned  man,  a  doctor  of  the 
law. 

Scutari.  A  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  op- 
posite Constantinople.  It  was  anciently 
called  Chrysopolis,  *' golden  city,"  in  conse- 
quence, it  IS  said,  of  the  Persians  having  es- 
tablished a  treasury  here  when  they  at- 
tempted the  conquest  of  -Greece.  Near  here 
Constantine  Anally  defeated  Licinius,  828. 
Scutari  Hospital  was  occupied  by  the  sick 
and  wounded  of  the  Anglo-French  army  in 
1854-56,  whose  sufferings  were  much  alle- 
viated by  the  kind  exertions  of  Miss  Flo- 
rence Nightingale  and  a  band  of  nurses 
under  her. 


Scutum.  A  Roman  buckler  made  of 
wood,  the  parts  being  joined  together  with 
little  plates  of  iron,  and  the  whole  covered 
with  a  bull's  hide.  In  the  middle  was  an 
umbo,  or  boss  of  iron,  which  jutted  out,  and 
was  useful  to  glance  off  stones  or  darts.  The 
scuta,  in  general,  were  4  feet  long,  and  dif- 
ferent in  size  from  the  clypei,  which  were 
less,  and  quite  round. 

Scythed.  Armed  or  furnished  with 
scythes,  as  some  of  the  ancient  chariots  were. 
^  Scjfthia.  A  name  employed  in  ancient 
times  to  denote  a  vast,  indefinite,  and  almost 
unknown  territory  north  and  east  of  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Sea  of  Aral. 
This  country  was  inhabited  by  a  race  of  peo- 
ple who  were  called  Scythse,  but  who  called 
themselves  Scoloti.  Only  two  important 
events  in  Scythian  history  are  mentioned  by 
Herodotus ;  the  one  is  the  invasion  of  Media 
by  the  Scythians,  and  the  other  that  of 
Scythia  by  Darius.  In  624  B.C.  the  Scyth- 
ians entered  Media,  defeated  Cyaxares,  the 
reigning  monarch,  and  occupied  the  land  for 
twenty-eight  years  before  they  were  expelled. 
It  was  at  least  ostensibly  in  revenge  for  this 
incursion  that  Darius  Hystaspis  determined 
to  invade  Scythia  about  518  B.C.  He  formed 
a  bridge  across  the  Danube,  and  crossing 
that  river  obtained  some  advantages  over  the 
Scythians.  But  he  was  unable  to  effect  any 
real  conquest  over  these  nomad  tribes,  and 
narroWlv  escaped  having  his  retreat  cut  off 
by  the  aestruction  of  the  bridge. 

Sea-coast  Carriage.  See  Obdkancb, 
Cabbiaqes  fob. 

Sea-coast  Artillery.  Is  a  species  of  ar- 
tillery which  is  used  for  the  defense  of  the 
sea-coast.  In  the  United  States  it  consists 
of  15-inch  and  20-inch  smooth-bores,  12- 
inch  rifles,  and  10-inch  and  18-inch  mortars. 
(See  Obdnancb.)  The  24-pounder  flank- 
defense  howitzer,  although  no  longer  be- 
longing to  the  system,  is  still  employed  in 
several  of  the  forts  on  the  sea-board.  Sea- 
coast  pieces  are  mounted  on  barbette,  case- 
mate, and  flank-casemate  carriages  ;  and  the 
carriage  upon  which  the  mortar  is  mounted 
is  called  its  bed.  These  carriages  do  not 
subserve  the  purpose  of  transportation.  The 
heaviest  rifle-cannon  should  be  placed  on 
the  salients  and  flanks  of  a  fortification, 
having  an  enfilading  fire  on  a  channel. 
Heavy  smooth-bore  pieces  should  occupy 
the  curtains  and  faces  which  bear,  directly 
on  the  channel.  The  24-nounder  flank-de- 
fense howitzer  is  employea  in  the  defense  of 
ditches.  Single-  or  double-shotted  canister 
should  be  fired  from  it.  The  Gatling  gun 
has  been  recommended  as  a  desirable  auxil- 
iary in  special  cases.  A  12-pounder  field- 
piece  may  be  usefully  employed  to  prevent 
a  landing,  or  to  fire  in  close  engagements  at 
the  rigging  and  boats  of  vessels.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  fire  generally  employed, — 
direct,  ricochet,  and  plunging.  The  first 
should  be  used  when  the  surface  of  the  water 
is  rough,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  rebound 
cannot  be  depended  on.     In  aiming  at  a 
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vessel  with  direct  fire,  the  piece  should  be 
pointed  at  the  water-line.  The  effective 
range  of  direct  fire  is  about  one  mile  and  a 
quarter.  The  intended  effect  of  sea-coast 
mortars  is  to  strilce  the  decks  of  vessels,  pen- 
etrating to  the  bottom  and  causing  them  to 
sink. 

Sea-coast  Howitser.  See  Bejl-coabt 
Artillery. 

Sea-horse.  In  heraldry,  a  fabulous  ani- 
mal, consisting  of  the  upper  part  of  a  horse 
with  webbed  feet,  united  to  the  tail  of  a 
fish.  A  scalloped  fin  is  carried  down  the 
back.  The  arms  of  the  town  of  Cambridge 
are  supported  by  two  sea-horses,  proper 
finned  and  maned  or. 

Sea-lion.  In  heraldry,  a  monster  con- 
sisting of  the  upper  part  of  a  lion  combined 
with  the  tail  of  a  fish. 

Sealkote.  A  town  in  the  Punjab,  near 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ghenab,  65  miles  north- 
northeast  from  Lahore.  All  the  European 
troops  had  been  removed  in  July,  1857,  to 
repress  disturbances  that  had  broken  out 
elsewhere,  and  on  the  9th  of  that  month 
the  native  troops  fired  on  their  officers.  A 
considerable  number  of  Europeans  were 
killed,  and  the  survivors  suffered  great  pri- 
vations until  the  Sepoys,  having  plundered 
the  station,  started  off  in  the  direction  of 
Delhi. 

Search  a  Country,  To.  Is  to  examine 
minutely  all  the  inlets  and  outlets,  woods, 
rivers,  etc.,  of  a  country  through  which  an 
army  is  to  advance. 

Searcher.     See  Insfkctiok  of  Caknoit. 

Seasoned  Troops.  Are  troops  that  have 
been  accustomed  to  climate,  and  are  not  so 
liable  to  become  the  victims  of  any  endemi- 
cal  disorder  as  raw  men  unavoidably  are. 

Seat  of  War.  The  country  in  which  a 
war  is  being  carried  on. 

Sebastopol,  or  Sevastopol.  A  Russian 
seaport,  fortress,  and  arsenal  in  the  Crimea, 
in  the  government  of  Taurida.  It  is  situ- 
ated near  the  southwest  extremity  of  the  Cri- 
mea, on  the  southern  side  of  the  magnifi- 
cent harbor  or  roadstead  of  Sebastopol,  one 
of  the  finest  natural  harbors  in  the  world. 
The  siese  of  Sebastopol  bv  the  allied  Eng- 
lish and  French  arn)ies  will  rank  among  the 
most  famous  sieges  in  history  ;  it  lasted  for 
eleven  months,  from  October,  1854.  to  Sep- 
tember, 1856.  Immediately  after  the  battle 
of  the  Alma,  September  20,  1854,  the  allied 
army  marched  to  Sebastopol,  and  took  up 
its  position  on  the  plateau  between  it  and 
Balaklava,  and  the  grand  attack  and  bom- 
bardment commenced  October  17,  1854, 
without  success.  After  many  sanguinary 
encounters  by  day  and  night,  and  repeated 
bombardments,  a  grand  assault  was  made  on 
September  8, 1855,  upon  the  Malakoff  tower 
and  the  redans,  the  most  important  fortifi- 
cations to  the  south  of  the  town.  The 
French  succeeded  in  capturing  and  retaining 
the  Malakoff.  The  attacks  of  the  English 
on  the  great  redan  and  of  the  French  upon  the 
little  redan  were  successful,  but  the  assail- 


ants were  compelled  to  retire  after  a  desper- 
ate struggle  with  great  loss  of  life.  The 
French  lost  1646  killed,  of  whom  5  were 
generals,  24  superior  and  116  inferior  offi- 
cers, 450O  wounded,  and  1400  missing.  The 
English  lost  885  killed,  1886  wounded,  and 
176  missing.  In  the  night  the  Bussians 
abandoned  the  southern  and  principal  part 
of  the  town  and  fortifications,  after  destroy- 
ing as  much  as  possible,  and  crossed  to  de 
northern  forts.  They  also  sank  or  burnt 
the  remainder  of  their  fleet.  The  allies 
found  a  very  great  amount  of  stores  when 
they  entered  the  place,  Septembei:  9.  The 
works  were  utterly  destroyed  in  April,  1856, 
and  the  town  was  restoi^ed  to  the  Russians 
in  July. 

Second.  The  next  in  order  to  the  first ; 
the  next  in  place  or  station;  as,  a  second 
lieutenant  of  the  artillery  service. 

Second  Covert  Way.  In  fortification, 
is  that  beyond  the  second  ditch. 

Second  Ditch.  In  fortification,  is  that 
made  on  the  outside  of  the  glacis,  when  the 
ground  is  lo\i|and  there  is  plenty  of  water. 

Second  Plank.    See  Flank,  Obli<)us. 

Second,  To.    To  aid  or  assist ;  to  support 

Secondary  Bases.  The  bases  establuhed 
at  the  beginning  of  a  campaign  and  ttom 
which  the  first  advances  are  made,  are  known 
as  primary  beues.  An  army  carries  with  it 
ammunition  only  sufficient  for  one  battle, 
and  but  a  few  days'  supply  of  food.  Other 
supplies  of  ammunition  and  provisions  must 
be  brought  from  the  base ;  and  as  an  army 
advances,  the  difficultv  of  keeping  it  sup- 
plied increases.  Unless  some  additional 
provision  be  made  for  its  supply,  the  army 
cannot  advance  and  is  then  said  to  be  **  tied 
to  its  base."  As  the  necessary  supplies  can- 
not be  obtained  in  the  theatre  of  operations 
in  sufficient  quantities  for  the  daily  needs  of 
an  army,  depets  and  magazines  must  be  or- 
ganized near  the  army  fW>m  which  these 
supplies  can  be  procured,  and  these  together 
form  what  is  known  as  a  secondary  base. 

Seconding.  In  Great  Britain,  is  a  tempo- 
rary retirement  to  which  officers  of  Royal 
Artillery  and  Royal  Engineers  are  subjected 
when  they  accept  civil  employment  under 
the  crown.  After  six  months  of  such  employ- 
ment the  officer  is  seconded,  by  which  he  loses 
military  pay,  but  retains  his  rank,  seniority, 
and  promotion  in  his  corps.  After  being 
seconded  for  ten  years,  he  must  elect  to 
return  to  military  duty  or  to  retire  alto- 
gether. 

Secrecy.  In  military  economy  this  qual- 
ity is  peculiarly  requisite.  It  signifies  fidel- 
itv  to  a  secret  ,*  taciturnity  inviolate ;  close 
silence.  Officers,  in  particular,  should  be 
well  aware  of  the  importance  of  it,  as  the 
divulging  of  what  has  been  confidentially 
intrusted  to  them,  especially  on  expeditions, 
might  render  the  whole  project  abortive. 
The  slightest  deviation  from  it  is  very  justly 
considered  a  breach  of  honor,  as  scandalous 
conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentle- 
man.    In  official  matters  the  person  so  of- 
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fending  is  liable  to  the  severest  punishment 
and  penalty. 

Secretary  of  War.  Is  an  officer  of  the 
executive  department  and  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  appointed  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  Dy  the  Senate,  and  has  charge  of 
all  duties  connected  with  the  array  of  the 
United  States,  fortifications,  etc.,  issues  pf 
commissions,  movement  of  troops,  payment, 
commissary,  etc.,  and  engineering.  The 
following  IS  extracted  Arom  the  law  of  the 
United  States : 

**  There  shall  be  at  the  seat  of  government 
an  executive  dejMirtment  to  be  known  as  the 
Department  of  War,  and  a  Secretary  of  War, 
who  shall  be  the  head  thereof. 

"  The  Secretary  of  War  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  enjoined 
on  or  intrusted  to  him  b^  the  President 
relative  to  military  commissions,  the  mili- 
tary forces,  the  warlike  stores  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  other  matters  respecting  military 
affairs,  and  he  shall  conduct  the  business  of 
the  department  in  such  manner  as  the  Presi- 
dent snail  direct. 

"The  Secretary  of  War  shall  have  the 
custody  and  charge  of  all  the  books,  records, 
papers,  furniture,  fixtures,  and  other  prop- 
erty appertaining  to  the  department. 

"  The  Secretary  of  War  snail  from  time  to 
time  cause  to  be  collected  and  transmitted 
to  him,  at  the  seat  of  government,  all  such 
flags,  standards,  and  colors  as  are  taken  by 
the  army  from  enemies  of  the  United  States. 

"  The  Secretary  of  War  shall  from  time  to 
time  define  and  prescribe  the  kinds  as  well 
as  the  amount  of  supplies  to  be  purchased  by 
the  subsistence  ana  quartermaster  depart- 
ments of  the  army,  and  the  duties  and  powers 
thereof  respecting  such  purchases,  and 
shall  prescribe  eeneral  regulations  for  the 
transportation  of  the  articles  or  supply  from 
the  place  of  purchase  to  the  several  armies, 
garrisons,  posts,  and  recruiting-places,  for 
the  safe-keeping  of  such  articles,  and  for 
the  distribution  of  an  adequate  and  timely 
supply  of  the  same  to  the  regimental  quarter- 
masters, and  to  such  other  officers  as  may  by 
virtue  of  such  regulations  be  intrusted  with 
the  same,  and  shall  fix  and  make  reasonable 
allowances  for  the  store  rent  and  storage 
necessary  for  the  safe-keeping  of  all  military 
stores  and  supplies. 

"  The  transportation  of  troops,  munitions 
of  war,  equipments,  military  property,  and 
stores,  throughout  the  Unitea  States,  shall 
be  under  the  immediate  control  and  super- 
vision of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  such 
agents  as  he  may  appoint.'' 

The  British  secretary  of  war  was  formerly 
a  high  officer  of  the  British  ministry,  having 
control  of  the  financial  arrangements  of  the 
army,  and  being  the  responsible  medium  for 
parliamentary  supervision  in  military  affairs. 
The  formation  of  a  war-office  proper  took 
place  about  1620,  the  secretary  of  state  hav- 
ing previously  performed  ita  duties.  It  was, 
however,  limited  to  financial  authority, 
neither    the  commander-in-chief   nor   the 


muster-general  of  the  ordnance  being  sub- 
ject to  it.  During  the  Russian  war  the  evils 
of  this  divided  authority  led  to  the  creation 
of  a  secretary  of  state  for  war,  to  control 
all  the  military  departments.  The  secretary- 
ship-at-war  was  merged  in  the  superior  office 
in  1855,  and  abolished  by  act  of  Parliament 
in  1868.    See  Ministkb. 

Section.  A  certain  proportion  of  a  bat- 
talion or  company,  when  it  is  told  oflf  for 
military  movements  and  evolutions. 

Sector  of  Explosion.  At  the  moment 
that  a  gun  is  fired,  there  is  a  sort  of  spherical 
sector  of  fire  formed  in  front  of  the  piece, 
whose  extremity  presses  against  the  bottom 
of  the  bore,  while  the  external  portion  of  it 
terminates  in  the  air,  which  this  sector  com- 
presses and  drives  in  every  direction ;  the 
air  thus  forming  a  support,  the  sector  reacts 
with  its  full  force  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
bore  and  causes  the  recoil  of  the  piece. 

Secure,  To.  In  a  military  sense,  is  to 
preserve,  to  keep,  to  make  certain;  as,  to 
secure  a  plan ;  to  secure  a  conquests  In  the 
management  of  a  musket,  it  signifies  to 
brin^  it  to  a  certain  ))o6ition,  by  which  the 
lock  is  secured  against  rain.  Hence,  secure 
oTTns  is  a  word  of  command  which  is  given 
to  troops  who  are  under  arms  in  wet  weather. 

Secuteur  {Fr,),  A  gladiator  who  was 
armed  with  a  helmet,  shield,  and  sword,  or 
leaden  club,  and  who  fought  with  the  Rc' 
Uaire, 

Sedan.  A  town  of  France,  department  of 
Ardennes,  on  the  Meuse ;  it  is  fortified,  and 
contains  an  arsenal  and  several  magazines. 
On  July  6,  1641,  a  victory  was  gained  at 
La  Marf^,  near  Sedan,  by  the  Count  of 
Soissons  and  the  troops  of  Bouillon  and 
other  French  princes  over  the  royal  army 
supporting  Richelieu.  On  August  29-81, 
1870,  a  series  of  desperate  conflicts  took  place 
here  between  the  French  Army  of  the  North 
under  MacMahon  (about  150,000  men),  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  three  German  armies, 
under  the  king  and  crown-prince  of  Prussia 
and  the  crown-prince  of  Saxony  Tabout  250,- 
000  men),  and  was  brought  to  a  close  on  Sep- 
tember 1 ,  1870.  The  battle  began  with  attacks 
on  the  French  right  and  leS,  about  5  a.m., 
and  was  very  severe  at  2  p.m.  At  4  p.m.  the 
Germans  remained  masters  of  the  field,  and 
the  crown-prince  of  Prussia  announced  a 
complete  victory,  the  chief  part  of  the  French 
army  retreating  into  Sedan.  The  emperor 
Napoleon  was  present  during  the  battle,  and,, 
it  is  said,  stood  at  Iges,  near  Sedan,  exposed 
for  four  hours  to  the  German  grenades.  The 
impossibility  of  further  resistance  was  then 
evident.  The  Germans  had  contracted  their 
circle  close  around  Sedan ;  their  formidable 
artillery  held  all  the  heights,  from  which 
they  could  at  pleasure  wholly  destroy  the 
town  and  the  army,  and  only  2000  men  were 
inacondition  to  respond  to  their  commander's 
call,  and  to  make  a  supreme  effort  to  break 
through  the  enemy  with  the  emperor,  and 
escape  to  Montmedy.  At  first.  Gen.  de 
,  Wimpfien  (called  to  the  command  when 
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MacMabon  was  wounded),  indignantly  re- 
jected the  terms  offered  by  the  victor,  and 
the  emperor  had  a  fruitless  interview  with 
Count  Bismarck  to  endeavor  to  mitigate 
them.  On  September  2, 1870,  a  capitulation 
of  Sedan  and  the  whole  .army  therein  was 
sii^ned  by  Gens,  von  Moltke  and  de  Wimp- 
ffen,  at  the  chateau  of  Bellevue,  near  Pre- 
nois.  The  conflict  was  principally  carried 
on  by  the  artillery,  in  which  the  Germans 
had  the  advantage,  not  only  in  number  (600 
to  500),  but  also  in  weight,  range,  and  pre- 
cision. The  carnage  was  awful,  and  the 
field  the  next  day  was  a  mass  of  shattered 
bones,  torn  flesh,  and  colored  raes.  About 
25,000  French  prisoners  were  taKen  in  the 
battle,  and  83,000  surrendered  the  next  day, 
together  with  70  mitrailleures,  400  field- 
pieces,  and  150  fortress  guns.  About  14,000 
French  wounded  were  found  lying  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  about  8000  escaped  into 
Belgium  and  laid  down  their  arms.  The 
great  Army  of  the  North  ceased  to  exist. 
On  September  1,  the  village  of  Bazeilles 
was  stormed  by  the  Bavarians  and  burnt,  if 
was  said,  because  the  inhabitants  fired  on 
the  ambulances :  many  women  and  children 
perished.  The  French  denied  the  provoca- 
tion. The  place  had  been  previously  twice 
bombarded  and  stormed  by  the  maddened 
combatants. 

Sedgemoor.  A  wild  tract  of  England,  in 
Somersetshire,  between  Bridgewater  and 
King's  Weston,  where  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth (the  natural  son  of  Charles  II.  by 
Lucy  Walters),  who  had  risen  in  rebellion 
on  the  accession  of  James  II.,  was  coni- 
pletely  defeated  by  the  royal  army,  July  6, 
1685.  The  duke  was  made  a  prisoner  in  the 
disguise  of  a  peasant,  at  the  bottom  of  a 
ditch,  overcome  with  hunger,  fatigue,  and 
anxiety. 

Sedition.  In  a  military  sense,  is  to  dis- 
obey orders,  to  cabal  or  form  factions  against 
the  officer  or  officers  in  command ;  to  loosen 
confidence ;  to  resist  or  oppose  orders,  or  to 
stir  up  mutiny.  It  is  an  offense  in  military 
law  of  the  most  fatal  character,  and  always 
punished  in  a  most  exemplary  manner. 

Sedusii.  A  German  people,  forming  part 
of  the  army  of  Ariovistus  when  he  invaded 
Gaul,  58  B.C. ;  they  are  not  mentioned  at  a 
later  period,  and  consequently  their  site  can- 
not be  determined. 

See,  To.  In  a  military  sense,  is  to  have 
practical  knowledge  of  a  thing;  as,  to  see 
service.  To  have  seen  a  shot  fired  is  a  figura- 
tive expression  in  the  British  service,  signi- 
fying to  have  been  in  action ;  also,  to  have 
iJeen  under  fire. 

Seetabuldee.  A  strong  military  position 
in  Hindostan,  near  Nagpore,  where  a  severe 
contest  took  place  during  the  Mahratta  war 
between  the  Boosla  rajah  and  a  small  num- 
ber of  the  British  troops,  in  which  the  for- 
mer were  defeated. 

Segbans.  Are  horsemen  among  the 
Turks  who  have  care  of  the  baggage  belong- 
ing to  cavalry  regiments. 


Segestm.  A  town  situated  in  the  north- 
west of  Sicily,  near  the  coast,  between  Pa- 
normus  and  Drepanum.  Its  inhabitants 
were  constantly  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
Selinus ;  and  it  was  at  their  solicitation  that 
the  Athenians  were  led  to  embark  in  their 
unfortunate  expedition  against  Sicily.  The 
town  was  taken  by  Agathocles,  who  de- 
stroyed or  sold  as  slaves  all  its  inhabitants, 
peopled  the  city  with  a  body  of  deserters, 
and  changed  its  name  into  that  of  Dicco- 
polis ;  but  after  the  death  of  this  tyrant,  the 
remainder  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  re- 
turned to  the  city,  and  it  resumed  its  former 
name. 

Seistmn  (formerly  called  Segestan).  A 
khanat  or  principality  of  Asia,  forming  the 
southwest  portion  of  Afj^hanistan.  It  was 
devastated  by  Tamerlane  in  1888. 

Sejant,  or  Assis.  In  heraldry,  is  the 
term  of  blazon  applied  to  a  beast  in  his  usual 
sitting  posture.  A  lion  borne  in  full  face, 
with  his  forepaws  extended  sideways,  is 
blazoned  s^ani  affront^,  as  in  the  crest  of 
Scotland. 

Sejour  (FrX  In  a  military  sense,  signi- 
fies a  halting  day. 

Selection.  The  act  of  choosing  in  JPi^- 
erence  to  others ;  hence,  selection  of  officers 
to  act  upon  the  staff,  etc. ;  to  select  quar- 
ters, etc.    See  Quarters,  Choice  of. 

Seleucia  ad  Tigrin  (also  called  Sdeucia 
Babylonia^  Seleucia  Assyrice^  and  SeUueia 
Parthorum).  A  great  city  on  the  confines  of 
Assyria  and  Babylonia,  and  for  a  long  time 
the  capital  of  Western  Asia.  It  commanded 
the  navigation  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 
It  was  burned  by  TrajSn  in  his  Parthian 
expedition,  and  again  by  L.  Verus,  the  col- 
league of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus.  It  was 
again  taken  by  Severus. 

Seleucia  Pieria  (ruins,  called  SeUukek, 
or  Kepse^  near  Suadiiahy,  A  great  city  and 
fortress  in  Syria,  founaed  by  Seleucus  in 
April,  800  B.C.  In  the  war  with  Egypt, 
which  ensued  upon  the  murder  of  Antiochus 
II.,  Seleucia  surrendered  to  Ptolemy  III. 
Euergetes  (246  B.C.).  It  was  afterwards  re- 
covei^  by  Antiochus  the  Great  (219).  In 
the  war  between  Antiochus  VIII.  and  IX., 
the  people  of  Seleucia  made  themselves  in- 
dependent (109  or  108) ;  afterwards  thej 
successfully  resisted  the  attacks  of  Tigranes 
for  fourteen  years  (84-70).  The  city  had 
fallen  entirely  into  decay  by  the  6th  century 
of  our  era. 

Selictar.    A  Turkish' sabre. 

Seljuks,  or  Seljuk-Turks.  A  small  Turk- 
ish tribe  which,  at  an  early  date,  took  pos- 
session of  Bokhara  and  the  surrounding 
country.  They  attracted  the  notice  of  Sultan 
Mahmoud,  the  founder  of  the  dynast;^^  of 
the  Ghuznevides,  who  had  advanced  into 
Bokhara  with  his  army,  and  was  so  im- 
pressed with  the  fine  military  qualities  of 
their  chief,  that  he  induced  them  to  cross  the 
Oxus  and  to  occupy  the  country  of  Khoras- 
san.  He  had  soon  reason  to  repent  of  this 
fatal  error.    Like  all  those  wandering  hordes, 
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the  Turkomans  were  shepherds  or  robbers. 
They  either  molested  the  neighboring  states 
by  petty  inroads,  or,  with  the  whole  united 
force  of  the  nation,  they  practiced  robbery 
on  a  great  scale,  seizing  on  kingdoms  and 
despoiling  nations.  The  first  migrations  of 
these  Eastern  Turkomans  is  generally  fixed 
in  the  10th  century.  They  Wame  formid- 
able to  Mahmoud,  and  more  especially  to  his 
successor,  Massoud,  who,  from  inability  to 
resist  their  progress,  was  forced  to  grant 
them  lands.  He  was  afterwards  defeated  by 
them  in  a  great  battle;  and  the  victorious 
Turks,  under  their  leader,  Togrul  Beg,  whom 
they  now  elected  king,  invaded  Khorassan, 
and  finally  expelled  the  Ghuznevides,  the 
descendants  of  Mahmoud,  from  the  eastern 
provinces  of  Persia.  They  fled  eastwards 
towards  the  Indus,  and  established  the 
Ghuznian  empire  in  the  northwestern  prov- 
inces of  India.  This  empire  was  maintained 
with  various  success  till  about  the  year  1184, 
under  the  Ghuznian  emperors,  when  they 
were  superseded  by  that  of  the  A%han  or 
Patan  emperors,  who  completed  the  conquest 
of  the  greatest  part  of  Hindostan  Froj>er 
about  1210.    Togrul  Beg  hastened  to  im- 

§rove  his  victory  over  the  Persian  monarch, 
urning  his  arms  to  the  west,  he  invaded 
Irak,  in  the  centre  of  Persia,  and  advancing 
westward  of  the  Caspian  Sea  into  Azerbijan, 
the  ancient  Media,  he  made  his  first  ap- 
proaches to  the  confines  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. He  afterwards  proceeded  to  Bagdad, 
and  by  his  conquest  of  that  place,  gained 
possession  of  the  caliph.  His  successors  Alp 
Arslan  and  Malek  Shah  extended  the  empire 
transmitted  to  them  by  Togrul  Beg.  They 
subdued  the  fairest  portions  of  Asia.  Jeru- 
salem and  the  Holy  Land  were  taken  and 
pillaged  by  the  Seljuks,  and  it  was  the  vexa- 
tion and  rapine  to  which  the  Christian  pil- 
grims were  exposed  in  their  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem, thatgave  rise  to  those  wild  and  warlike 
expeditions  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy 
Land,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Cru- 
sades. The  empire  under  Malek  Shah  ex- 
tended from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Chi- 
nese frontier,  and  from  the  Caspian  to  the 
Arabian  Sea.  Upon  the  death  of  Malek 
Shah  the  empire  was  divided  up  into  petty 
sultanates,  which  finally  causea  the  over- 
throw of  the  Seljuk  empire.  The  Turkish 
dynasty  of  the  Seljuks  continued  for  215 
years,  and  with  the  overthrow  of  its  dynasty 
in  1299,  and  on  its  ruins,  arose  the  Turkish 
empire. 

Selkirkshire  (formerly  called  the  Ettrick 
Foi-eat ).  A  small  inland  county  of  Scotland, 
in  the  Lowlands.  Among  the  interesting 
historical  scenes  this  county  contains  is  the 
field  of  Philiphaugh,  where  the  great  Mar- 
quis of  Montrose  was  defeated  by  the  Cove- 
nanters under  Qen.  Leslie. 

Sell  Out.  In  the  British  service,  was  a 
term  generally  used  when  an  officer  was  per- 
mitted to  retire  from  the  service,  selling  or 
disposing  of  his  commission  or  commissions. 
It  was  the  correlative  word  to  buy  in.  Offi- 
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cers  who  purchased  commissions  were  usually 
allowed  to  sell  out. 

Sellasia.  A  town  in  Laconia,  north  of 
Sparta,  situated  near  the  River  CBnus,  and 
commanded  one  of  the  principal  passes  lead- 
ing to  Sparta.  Here  the  celebrated  battle 
was  fought  between  Cleomenes  III.  and 
Antigonus  Doson,  221  B.C.,  in  which  the 
former  was  defeated. 

Selling  Ammunition.  See  Appendix, 
Articlks  op  Wab,  16. 

Selymbria,  or  Selybria  (now  Selivria). 
An  important  town  in  Thrace,  on  the  Pro- 
pontis.  It  was  a  colony  of  the  Megarians. 
It  was  conquered  by  Philip,  father  of  Alex- 
ander. 

Semaphore.  A  machine  for  facilitating 
the  internal  communications  of  the  country 
by  means  of  telegraphic  signals,  especially 
between  the  government  and  the  military  or 
naval  functionaries  of  the  outposts  ;  but  its 
use  has  been  entirely  superseoed  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  railways  and  the  electric 
telegraph. 

Sem6.  In  heraldry,  when  a  charge  is  re- 
peated an  indefinite  number  of  times  so  as  to 
produce  the  appearance  of  a  pattern,  the 
term  sem6  (sometimes  aspersed  or  powdered) 
is  applied  to  it.  When  a  field  is  semS,  it  is 
treated  as  if  it  were  cut  out  of  a  larger  ex- 
tent of  surface,  some  of  the  charges  being 
divided  by  the  outline  of  the  shield.  The 
term  ervLsiUy  denotes  sem6  of  cross  crosslets, 
and  bUletty  semd  of  %)illets. 

Semendria.  A  frontier  fortress  of  the 
principality  of  Servia,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danube,  28  miles  southeast  of  Belgrade. 
It  has  frequently  been  stormed  by  the  na- 
tions who  have  contended  for  the  Danube 
from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present  cen- 
tury. 

Seminara.  A  town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Calabria  Ultra  II.  Near  here  Gonsalvo 
de  Cordova,  the  great  captain,  was  defeated 
by  the  French,  in  1496;  out  defeated  them 
April  21,  1608. 

SemiiK>le8.  A  tribe  of  Indians  who  for- 
merly innabited  Central  Florida,  but  now 
located  on  a  reservation  in  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory. -  During  the  time  they  were  in  Flor- 
ida they  became  allies  of  the  British  in  their 
incursions  into  Georgia  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary war.  They  commenced  a  series  of 
border-forays  in  1794,  when  their  numbers 
were  largely  increased  by  fugitive  slaves  and 
negroes ;  their  force  was  also  augmented  by 
the  Creeks  in  1808.  They  invaded  the  fron- 
tiers of  Georgia  in  1812  and  1817,  when  they 
massacred  a  number  of  persons ;  but  were 
speedily  punished  by  Gen.  Gaines  and  sub- 
sequently by  Gen.  Jackson.  Florida  was 
purchased  by  the  United  States  in  1819,  and 
the  Seminoles  made  treaties  with  the  United 
States  a  few  years  afterwards.  The  govern- 
ment resolved  to  move  the  Seminoles  to  a 
reservation  beyond  the  Mississippi,  in  con- 
formity with  a  treaty  signed  in  1882,  but  the 
Indians,  headed  by  Osceola,  their  chief,  re- 
sisted, which  gave  rise  to  a  prolonged  bloody 
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war,  which  bentn  in  Decemberi  1835.  This 
war  cost  the  U.  S.  government  $10,000,000 
and  1500  lives.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
Seminoles  were  subdu^  and  transported  be- 
yond the  Mississippi  in  1842,  only  about  800 
remaining  in  the  Everelades  of  Florida,  un- 
der their  chief,  Billy  Bowlegs.  The  Semi- 
noles  on  their  new  reservation  in  Indian 
Territory  were  divided  in  their  sentiments 
during  the  civil  war,  some  of  them  taking 
up  arms  for  the  South ;  a  civil  contest  en- 
sued, in  which  those  remaining  loyal  to  the 
Union  were  defeated  with  ereat  slaughter  in 
December,  1861.  After  the  civil  war  the 
two  bands  were  reunited  and  purchased  a 
reservation  from  the  Creeks,  where  they  are 
now  industrious  and  prosperous.  In  1870 
they  numbered  2558. 

Semi-steel.  See  O&DKAirGSy  Mktals 
70R,  Stbkl. 

Sempach.  A  small  town  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  canton  of  Lucerne,  situated  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Sempach.  It 
was  one  of  the  outposts  of  the  confederate 
cantons  against  their  Suabian  and  Austrian 
assailants^  in  the  14th  century.  Under  the 
walls  of  Sempach  took  place  the  second  great 
conflict  of  the  confederate  Swiss  cantons 
with  Austria,  in  which  the  nobles  of  Austria, 
in  spite  of  their  valor  and  overwhelming 
numoersy  were  slaughtered  like  sheep  by 
the  Swiss.  The  Swiss  lost  but  200  men, 
while  the  loss  of  the  Austrians  was  ten  times 
as  great.  The  anniversary  of  this  neat  vic- 
tory is  still  celebrated  by  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving on  the  field  of  battle. 

Sena.  A  town  on  the  coast  of  Umbria, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Sena,  was 
founded  by  the  Senones,  a  Gallic  people,  and 
was  made  a  colony  by  the  Romans  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Senones,  288  B.C.  -  In  the 
civil  war  it  espoused  the  Marian  party,  and 
was  taken  and  sacked  by  Pompey. 

Seneca  Indians.  One  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Six  Nations,  and  the  most  numerous  and 
warlike  of  that  confederation.  When  they 
first  became  known  they  were  located  in  the 
region  between  the  Lakes  of  Cayuga,  Sen- 
eca, Canandaigua,  and  Ontario.  In  the  17th 
century  they  waged  successful  wars  against 
the  Hurons  and  other  tribes  to  the  westward, 
and  finally  the  defeated  tribes  were  adopted 
by  the  Senecas,  who  by  this  means  of  re- 
cruiting their  ranks  became  apowerfiil  peo- 
ple. They  were  firm  allies  of  the  English, 
as  was  attested  in  several  battles  against  the 
French,  and  took  a  valiant  part  in  the 
memorable  battle  wherein  Gen.  Braddock 
was  killed;  they  again  suffered  severely  in 
the  campaign  led  by  Gen.  Sullivan  in  1779. 
They  removed  to  Lake  Erie  in  1784.  The 
Senecas  were  allies  of  the  Americans  in  the 
war  of  1812-14.  In  1870  there  were  240 
Senecas  on  a  reservation  in  Indian  Territory, 
and  8017  on  a  reservation  in  the  State  of 
New  York. 

Seneffe,  or  Senef.  A  town  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Hainault,  Bel^um,  about  11  miles 
northwest  of  Charleroi.    Seneffe  is  notable 


for  its  proximity  to  the  battle-field  on  which 
William  of  Orange  (III.  of  England),  at 
the  head  of  the  forces  of  the  coalition  against 
France,  fought  the  French  army  under  the 
great  Cond^,  August  11, 1674.  In  William's 
army  there  were  four  lieutenants, — Monte- 
cuculi,  Duke  Charles  of  Lorraine,  the  Prince 
of  Waldeck,  and  the  Prince  of  Vauderoont, 
the  first  three  of  whom  subsequently  at- 
tained prominence  as  military  commanders. 
Of  the  allied  forces  of  60,000  men,  the  Dutch 
lost  from  5000  to  6000  men,  the  Spaniards 
8000,  and  the  Imperialists  600;  while  the 
French  army,  whicn  entered  into  the  conflict 
80,000  strong,  could  scarcely  muster  20,000 
after  the  battle.  Under  the  walls  of  Seneffe, 
Moreau,  in  1794,  defeated  the  Austrians. 

Senegal.  French  colonies  on  the  river  of 
that  name  in  Senegambia,  West  Africa,  set- 
tled about  1626 ;  several  times  taken  by  the 
British,  but  recovered  by  the  French,  to 
whom  thev  were  finally  restored  in  1814. 

Seneschal.  In  the  origin  of  the  office, 
probably  an  attendant  of  the  servile  class, 
who  had  the  superintendence  of  the  house- 
hold of  the  Prankish  kings.  In  the  course  of 
time,  however,  the  seneschalship  rose  to  be  a 
position  of  dignity,  held  no  longer  by  per- 
sons of  servile  race,  but  by  miUtary  com- 
manders, who  were  also  invested  with  ju- 
dicial authority.  The  lieutenants  of  the 
great  feudatories  often  took  the  title  of  senes- 
chal. A  similar  office  in  England  and  Scot- 
land was  designated  steward. 

Seniority.  Priority  of  rank  and  standing 
in  the  army.  As  regards  regiments,  this 
precedence  is  regulateid  by  the  number  of 
the  corps ;  among  individuals,  it  is  decided 
by  the  date  of  the  commission.  Where 
commissions  of  the  same  date  interfere,  ref- 
erence is  to  be  had  to  the  dates  of  former 
commissions. 

Senones.  A  powerful  people  in  Gallia 
Lugdunensis,  dwelt  alon^  the  upper  course 
of  the  Sequana  (now  Seme).  A  portion  of 
this  people  crossed  the  Alps  about  40  B.C.,  in 
order  to  settle  in  Italy  ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  Upper  Italy  being  already  occupiea  by 
other  Celtic  tnbes,  the  Senones  were  obligd 
to  penetrate  a  considerable  distance  to  the 
south,  and  took  up  their  abode  on  the  Adri- 
atic Sea,  between  the  modern  Bavenna  and 
Ancona.  They  extended  their  ravages  into 
Etruria ;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  the 
interference  of  the  Romans  while  they  were 
laying  siege  to  Clusium,  that  they  marched 
against  Rome  and  took  the  city,  890  B.C. 
They  were  defeated  by  Camillus,  867  B.c. 
They  defeated  Metellus,  the  consul,  at  Ar- 
retium,  284,  but  were  almost  exterminated 
by  Dolabella,  288.  They  invaded  Greece  in 
279 ;  were  defeated  by  Antigen  us  Gonatus, 
278,  and  sued  for  peace.    See  Rom k. 

Sent  to  the  Front.  A  term  applied  to 
bodies  of  troops  or  individual  soldiers  when 
ordered  from  camp  or  garrison  to  the  soena 
of  active  hostilities. 

Sent  to  the  Rear.  A  term  applied  to 
bodies  of  troops  or  individual  soldiers  when 
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ordered  from  the  immediate  scene  of  active 
hostilities  to  the  rear  of  the  command  in 
which  they  are  serving,  so  as  to  he  oat  of 
immediate  danger. 

Sentence.  Decision,  determination,  final 
judgment.  There  is  an  appeal  allowed  from 
the  sentence  of  a  regimental  court-martial 
to  the  opinion  of  a  general  one. 

Sentinel,  or  Sentry  (fh>m  the  Lat.  sen^tre, 
''to  feel  or  perceive,"  through  the  Ital. 
aentinella).  A  private  soldier,  marine,  or 
sailor,  posted  at  a  point  of  trust,  with  the 
duty  of  watching  the  approach  of  an  enemy, 
or  any  person  suspected  of  hostile  intentions. 
Sentinels  mount  guard  over  depots  of  arms, 
the  tents  of  commanding  officers,  etc.  Dur- 
ing the  night,  each  sentinel  is  intrusted  with 
the  *'  word,''  or  countersign ;  and  no  person, 
however  exalted  in  ^ition,  may  attempt  to 
approach  or  pass  him  without  giving  that 
as  a  signal.  In  suoh  case,  the  sentinel  is 
bound  to  arrest  the  intruder,  and  if  neces- 
sary to  shoot  him.  It  has  happened  before 
now  that  the  commander-in-chief  of  an  army 
has  been  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  one  of  his 
own  sentinels.  When  an  army  is  in  the  field, 
the  sentinels  are  its  eves,  for  they  guard  the 
approaches  in  every  direction  some  distance 
in  front  of  the  main  body  of  troops.  In  the 
event  of  an  attack,  they  give  the  alarm,  and 
retire  slowly  on  their  supports.  There  is 
usually  an  agreement,  tacit  or  expressed,  be- 
tween commanders  that  their  outlying  sen- 
tinels shall  not  fire  upon  one  another,  which 
would  only  be  productive  of  useless  blood- 
shed. Under  martial  law,  death  is  the  pen- 
alty to  a  sentinel  sleeping  on  post.  Senti- 
nels will  present  arms  to  general  and  field- 
officers,  to  the  officer  of  the  day,  and  the 
commanding  officer  of  a  post ;  to  all  other 
officers  they  will  carry  arms.  Stafi^-officers 
above,  the  rank  of  captain  are  entitled  to  the 
same  compliments  from  sentinels  as  are 
given  to  fiei^-officers. 

Sentinum,  Battle  of.    See  RoMx. 

Sentry.  The  same  as  sentinel.  "  Sentry 
gOf'*  is  the  warning  given  by  the  sentry  at 
the  guard-room  or  tent  that  it  is  time  to 
relieve  sentries. 

Sentry-box.  A  box  to  cover  a  sentinel  at 
his  post,  and  shelter  him  from  the  weather. 

Sepadar.  Is  an  East  Indian  term  for  an 
officer  of  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 

Sepahi.  An  East  Indian  term  for  a  feud- 
atory chief,  or  military  tenant ;  a  soldier. 

Sepoy.  Corrupted  from  the  Indian  word 
Hpahi,  "a  soldier."  This  word  sipahi,  in 
its  more  familiar  form  of  apahUy  is  known 
in  most  Eastern  armies ;  and  is  itself  de- 
rived from  «/),  "a  bow  and  arrow."  the 
ordinary  armament  of  an  Indian  solaier  in 
ancient  times.  The  word  Sepoy  now  denotes 
a  native  Hindoo  soldier  in  the  British  army 
in  India.  The  Sepoys  consist  of  Moham- 
medans, Rajpoots,  Brahmans,  and  men  of 
other  castes,  besides  Sikhs,  Ghoorkas,  and 
men  of  various  hill-tribes.  They  are  gener- 
ally officered  by  Europeans. 

Beptembrisert.     In  the  French  revolu- 


tion a  dreadful  massacre  took  place  in  Paris, 
September  2-6,  1792.  The  prisons  were 
broken  open  and  the  prisoners  butchered, 
among  them  an  ex-bisnop,  and  nearly  100 
non-juring  priests.  Some  accounts  state  the 
number  of  persons  slain  at  1200,  others  at 
4000.  The  agents  in  this  slaughter  were 
named  Septembrizers. 

Sepulchre,  Knighta  of  the  Holy.  A  mil- 
itary order,  established  in  Palestine  about 
the  ^ear  1114.  Those  of  this  class  chose 
Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain,  for  their  master, 
in  1658,  and  afterwards  his  son;  but  the 
grand  master  of  the  order  of  Malta  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  resis^n ;  and  when  after- 
wards the  Duke  de  Nevers  assumed  the 
same  quality  in  France,  the  same  grand 
master,  by  his  interest  and  credit,  procured  a 
like  renunciation  bj  him,  and  a  confirmation 
of  the  union  of  this  order  to  that  of  Malta. 

Sequani.  A  Celtic  nation  of  ancient  Gaul. 
Before  the  conquest  of  Gaul  by  Csdsar,  the 
Arverni  and  JSdui,  the  two  most  powerful 
nations  of  that  country,  were  in  a  state  of 
hostility ;  and  the  Sequani  allied  themselves 
with  the  former.  In  order  more  effectually 
to  crush  their  enemies,  these  two  nations 
hired  a  large  body  of  Germans,  under  Ario- 
vistus,  from  over  the  Rhine.  With  theic- 
assistance  they  totally  defeated  the  ^dui ; 
but  the  Germans  seized  for  themselves  a 
third  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Sequani, 
and  would  have  made  fiirther  encroach*^ 
ments,  had  not  Caesar  defeated  them,  and 
expelled  them  from  the  land. 

Serakhur,  Serang.  In  the  East  Indies 
are  non-commissioned  officers  who  are  em« 
ployed  in  the  artillery  and  on  board  ships  of 
war. '  In  the  artillery  the  former  title  an- 
swers to  that  of  sergeant :  in  the  naval  ser- 
vice the  latter  to  that  of  ooatswain. 

Seraphim,  or  Jeaua,  Order  of  The.  An 
ancient  Swedish  order  of  knighthood,  in- 
stituted in  1884;  but  dormant  from  thepe^ 
riod  of  the  Reformation  until  1748.  The 
number  of  knights,  besides  the  kine  and 
members  of  the  royal  &mily,  is  limited 
to  24. 

Seraakicr,  or  Seri-Aaker  {Pers.  ''head 
of  the  army").  The  name  given  by  the 
Turks  to  every  general  having  the  com- 
mand of  a  separate  army,  and,  in  partic- 
ular, to  the  commander-in-chief  or  min- 
ister of  war.  The  seraskier,  in  the  latter 
sense,  possesses  most  extensive  authority, 
being  subordinate  only  to  the  sultan  and 
grand  vizier.  He  is  selected  by  the  mon- 
arch from  among  the  pashas  of  two  or  three 
tails. 

Seraakur  (Ind,),  This  word  is  sometimes 
written  sertukier,  and  signifies  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  a  Turkish  army. 

Serdana.  Colonels  in  the  Turkish  ser- 
vice are  so  called. 

Seregno.  A  town  in  the  province  of 
Milan,  Italy,  18  miles  north  from  Milan. 
It  is  noted  for  the  heroic  resistance  which 
the  women  of  the  city  made  against  the 
conscription,  and  which  ultimately  induced 
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Bonaparte  to  rescind  bis  order  for  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  place.  The  Austrians,  in 
1848,  severely  chastised  Seregno  for  its 
patriotism. 

Sergeant.  .  A  non-commissioned  officer 
in  a  company,  battery,  or  troop,  usually 
selected  from  among  the  corporals  on  ac- 
count of  his  general  intelligence  and  good 
conduct.  He  is  vested  with  the  command 
of  small  detachments,  and  sometimes  with 
his  company  in  the  absence  of  his  superior 
officers. 

Sergeant,  Armorer-.  In  the  British  ser- 
vice, is  a  trained  artificer  who  repairs  the 
arms  of  a  corps. 

Sergeant,  Band-.  In  the  British  service, 
is  a  non-commissioned  officer  who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  discipline  of  the  band,  as  is  the 
bandmaster  for  instruction.  In  the  United 
States  service  a  principal  musician  performs 
this  duty. 

Sergeant,  Color-.    See  Color-Srrovakt. 

Sergeant,  Cook.  In  the  British  service, 
is  a  non-commissioned  officer  who  superin- 
tends the  cooking  for  the  corps. 

Sergeant,  Covering.  Is  a  non-commis- 
sioned officer,  who,  during  the  exercise  of  a 
battalion,  regularly  stands  or  moves  behind 
each  officer  commanding  or  acting  with  a 
platoon  or  company. 

Sergeant  d'Armes  (servant  of  arms), 
Fr.  Philip  Augustus,  feanng  to  be  assassi- 
nated on  the  instigation  of  the  sheik  of  the 
mountain,  during  his  stay  in  Palestine,  or- 
ganized for  the  protection  of  his  person  a 
corps  of  aergeanU  d^armts^  consisting  of 
gentlemen,  which  he  armed  with  bronze 
war-clubs,  and  bows  and  arrows,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  accompany  him  everywhere. 

Sergeant,  Drill-.    See  Drill-Srroeant. 

Sergeant,  Hospital.  In  the  British  ser- 
vice, is  a  non-commissioned  officer  who  car- 
ries out  the  orders  of  the  surgeon  as  regards 
discipline  in  a  hospital. 

Sergeant  Instructor  in  Fencing.  In  the 
British  service,  is  a  sergeant  wbo  performs 
the  duties  implied  by  his  title  in  regiments 
of  cavalry. 

Sergeant  Instructor  in  Gunnery.  A  ser- 
geant of  artillery  who  aids  the  officer  in- 
structor in  teaching  gunnery. 

Sergeant,  Lance-.  Is  a  corporal  who  acts 
as  a  sergeant  in  a  company,  but  only  re- 
ceives the  pay  of  a  corporal. 

Sergeant- Major.  The  chief  non-com- 
missioned officer  in  a  regiment,  and,  from 
the  nature  of  his  duties,  in  a  ^reat  degree 
an  assistant  to  the  adjutant.  He  must  be 
master  of  every  point  connected  with  the 
drill,  interior  economy,  and  discipline  of  a 
regiment.  It  is  his  duty,  on  receiving  the 
orders  from  the  adjutant,  to  assemble  the 
orderly  sergeants,  and  issue  the  orders  and 
details  correctly.  He  is  to  keep  a  regular 
duty  roster  of  the  sergeants  and  corporals, 
and  to  proportion  the  number  of  men  to  be 
fiirnished  for  duty  according  to  the  strength 
of  their  respective  companies.  Finally,  it 
is  fUways  expected  that  ne  should  set  an  ex- 


ample to  the  non-commissioned  officers  by 
his  activity,  zeal,  and  personal  appearance. 
In  the  British  cavalry  service  this  non-com- 
missioned officer  is  termed  regimental  ser- 
geant-major, the  chief  non  commissioned 
officer  of  a  troop  being  styled  troop  sen- 
gcant-major.  Similarly  in  the  artillery 
there  are  the  brigade  sergeant-major  and  the 
battery  sergeant-major. 
Sergeant,  Orderly.    See  Ordxrlt  SkiU 

QBANT. 

Sergeant,  Pay-.    See  PAT-SKRGRAirr. 
Sergeant,  Paymaster-.  Bee  Fatm aster- 

SSRaSANT. 

Sergeant, 'Pioneer.  See  Pioneer  Ser- 
geant. 

Sergeant,  Quartermaster.  See  Quar- 
termaster Sergeant. 

Sergeant,  White.  Is  a  term  of  ridicule 
in  the  British  service,  applied  to  those  ladies 
who,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of 
their  husbands,  neglect  their  domestic  con- 
cerns to  interfere  in  military  matters. 

Seringapatam  (anc.  Sri- Rungajmttun^ 
"City  of  Vishnu").  A  celebrated  fortress 
of  South  India,  and  under  Hyder  Ali  and 
Tippoo  Sahib,  the  capital  of  Mysore,  at  the 
west  angle  of  the  island  of  the  Cavery 
(Kaveri).  Serineapatam  was  besieged  by 
Lord  Cornwallis  m  1791,  and  again  in  1792, 
when  Tippoo  purchased  a  peace  by  ceding 
half  his  dominions  and  paying  880  lacs  of 
rupees  to  the  British  and  their  allies.  It 
was  again  besieged  in  1799  and  taken  by 
storm  on  May  8  (4),  on  which  occasion  Tip- 
poo was  killed,  and  the  dynasty  of  Hyder 
terminated ;  the  ancient  Rajpoot  line  l)«ing 
restored  to  the  sovereignty  of  Mysore. 

Serjeant.    See  Sergeant. 

Serpenteau  (Fr.).  A  round  iron  circle, 
with  small  spikes,  and  squibs  attached  to 
them.  It  is  freouently  used  in  the  attack 
and  defense  of  a  Dreach.  It  likewise  means 
a  fusee,  which  is  filled  with  gunpowder,  and 
is  bent  in  such  a  manner,  that  wnen  it  takes 
fire,  it  obtains  a  circular  rapid  motion,  and 
throws  out  sparks  of  light  in  various  direc- 
tions. 

Serpentine  {Fr.).  An  ancient  wall-piece, 
with  a  matchlock,  carrying  an  8-ounce  leaden 
ball,  with  a  charge  of  4  ounces  of  powder. 
It  was  6  or  7  feet  long,  and  weighed  from 
one  to  two  hundred-weight. 

Serpentiz  {FrX  CocV.  of  the  ancient 
matchlock,  also  the  lock  itself.  Also,  an 
ancient  24-pounder  gun,  of  18  feet,  weigh- 
ing 4860  pounds,  whose  dolphins  represented 
the  figures  of  serpents. 

Serre-demi  Pile  (JFV.).  That  rank  in  a 
battalion  which  determines  the  half  of  its 
depth,  and  which  marches  before  the  demi- 
file.  Thus  a  battalion  standing  six  deep, 
has  its  9erre-^Lemi  file  in  the  third  rank, 
which  determines  its  depth. 

Serre-flle  (Fr.).  The  last  rank  of  a  bat- 
talion^ by  which  its  depth  is  ascertained, 
and  which  always  forms  its  rear.  When 
ranks  are  doubled,  the  battalion  resumes  its 
natural  formation  by  means  of  the  serre- 
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files.  Serre-JUe  literally  Bignifles  a  *<  bringer 
up." 

Servans  d'Annes,  or  Chevaliers  Ser* 
vans  (Fr,).  Were  persons  belonging  to  the 
third  class  of  the  order  of  Malta.  They 
were  not  noblemen,  although  they  wore  the 
sword  and  the  cross. 

Servants.  In  the  British  sorvice,  regi- 
mental and  staff  officers  are  allowed  the  in- 
dulgence of  a  steady  and  well-drilled  soldier 
for  a  servant;  and  field-officers,  keeping 
horses,  two  each.  These  soldiers  are  to  take 
their  share  of  any  duty  on  which  the  officer 
to  whom  they  are  attached  is  employed,  and 
they  must  fall  in  with  their  respective  troops 
and  companies  at  all  reviews,  inspections, 
and  field-days.  In  the  XT.  S.  service,  offi- 
cers are  not  permitted  to  employ  soldiers  as 
servants. 

Serve.  To  be  in  service ;  to  do  duty ;  to 
discharge  the  requirements  of  an  office  or 
employment;  and,  specifically,  to  act  as  a 
solaier,  seaman,  etc.  To  serve  a  piece,  in  the 
artillery,  is  to  load  and  fire  with  promptitude 
and  correctness.  To  serve  the  vent,  to  stop 
it  with  the  thamb. 

Servia.  One  of  the  Danubian  principali- 
ties, nominally  included  in  the  Ottoman 
empire,  but  in  reality  only  tributary  to  that 
power.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Aus- 
tria, on  the  east  by  Wallachia  and  Bulgaria, 
on  the  south  by  Rumli  and  Bosnia,  and  on 
the  west  by  Bosnia.  In  the  earliest  times 
of  which  we  have  any  record,  Servia  was 
inhabited  by  Thracian  or  lUyrian  races ; 
shortly  before  Christ  it  was  suojugated  by 
the  Romans,  and  formed  part  of  the  province 
of  Illyricum,  whose  fortunes  it  shared  during 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  empire.  Overrun 
successively  by  the  Huns,  Ostrogoths,  Lon- 
gobards,  etc.,  it  reverted  to  the  Byzantine 
rulers  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century, 
but  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  Avars  in 
the  7th  century,  who  in  turn  were  routed  by 
the  Serbs,  and  compelled  to  give  up  the 
country.  They  were  convertSl  to  Chris- 
tianity in  the  9th  century,  but  thb  did  not 
in  the  least  abate  their  ardor  for  battle,  and 
for  nearly  200  years  they  were  almost  con- 
stantly at  war  with  the  neighboring  Bul- 
Smans, — the  inveterate  enemies  of  their 
yzantine  liege  lord.  In  1048,  however, 
the  royal  governors  were  expelled,  and  they 
became  an  independent  kingdom.  For  the 
next  100  years  the  Serbs  had  to  fight  hard  to 
maintain  their  independence,  and  thestrug- 

§1e  terminated  in  their  favor;  and  in  116^, 
tephen  Nemanja  founded  a  dynasty  which 
lasted  for  two  centuries,  during  which  period 
the  kingdom  of  Servia  attained  the  acm6  of 
its  power  and  prosperity.  Bventually  the 
progress  of  the  Turks,  however,  was  fatal 
to  its  welfare,  and  in  1889  King  Lasar  fell 
in  the  disastrous  battle  at  fossovapolje. 
Sultan  Bajaiset  divided  the  country  between 
Lazar's  son  and  son-in-law,  compelled  them 
to  pay  tribute  and  follow  him  in  war.  Grad- 
ually the  Serbs  sunk  more  and  more  under 
the  Turkish  yoke,  until,  in  1459,  Servia  was 


thoroughly  subjugated  by  the  sultan  Mah- 
moud.  It  was  uniformly  the  theatre  of  the 
bloody  wars  between  Hungary  and  Turkey, 
and  frequently  suffered  the  uttermost  horrors 
of  devastation.  Prince  Eugdne's  brilliant 
successes  for  a  moment  flash^  a  ray  of  hope 
into  the  miserable  hearts  of  the  long-suffer- 
ing Serbs,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Passarowitz 
(1718),  a  considerable  portion  of  the  country 
was  made  over  to  Austria ;  but  in  1789  it 
reverted  to  Turkey,  and  for  the  next  sixty 
years  the  cruelty  and  oppressions  of  the 
pashas  and  their  tHtnissaries  surpass  all  belief. 
At  length  the  unhappy  people  could  endure 
the  tyranny  of  their  foreign  masters  no 
longer,  and  in  1801  an  insurrection  broke 
out,  headed  by  George  Czerny,  which,  by 
the  help  of  Russia,  ended  in  the  triumph  of 
the  patriots,  and  in  the  election  of  Czerny 
by  tne  people  as  prince  of  Servia.  The  in- 
vasion of  Russia  by  France,  however,  left  the 
Serbs  at  the  mercy  of  their  late  rulers  and 
the  war  again  broke  out.  Czerny  was  forced 
to  flee,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks  became 
more  ferocious  than  ever.  Again  the  people 
flew  to  arms  under  the  leadership  of  Milosch 
Obrenovitch,  and  were  a  second  time  suc- 
cessful in  winning  back  their  liberties.  Mil- 
osch ruled  as  prince  of  Servia  until  1889, 
when  he  was  forced  to  abdicate ;  but  in  1858 
he  was  restored  to  his  former  dignity.  In 
the  wat  between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  1876, 
the  Servians  took  the  side  of  the  former,  but 
were  not  actively  engaged. 

Service.  In  a  military  sense  is  the  art  of 
serving  the  state  in  war.  All  studies,  acts, 
and  efforts  of  the  profession  of  arras  have 
this  end  in  view.  To  belong  to  the  army 
and  to  belong  to  the  land  service,  are  the 
same  thipg.  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  ser- 
vice is  the  performance  of  military  duty.  In 
its  general  sense,  service  embraces  all  details 
of  the  military  art.  But  in  its  restricted 
sense,  actual  service  is  the  exercise  of  mili- 
tary fiinctions.  To  see  service,  is  a  common 
expression  denoting  actual  collision  with  an 
enemy.  To  retire  from  service,  to  quit  the 
army,  or  resign. 

Service,  Foreign.     See  FoBSiair  Skb- 

VICE. 

Service,  Home.    See  Home  SKRyics. 

Service,  Secret.  Any  service  performed 
by  an  individual  in  a  clandestine  secret 
manner.  It  likewise  means  intelligence  or 
information,  given  by  spies  when  countries 
are  engaged  in  war,  for  which  they  receive 
pecuniary  compensation. 

Serviceable.  Capable  of  performing  all 
military  duty,  or  of  being  used  in  the  mili« 
tary  service. 

Servile  or  Slave  War.    See  RoMS. 

Session.  The  actual  sitting  of  a  court, 
council,  etc.,  or  the  actual  assembly  of  the 
members  of  such  a  body  for  the  transaction 
of  business.  Hence,  also  the  time,  period, 
or  term  during  which  a  court,  council,  and 
the  like,  meet  daily  for  business ;  or  the 
space  of  time  between  the  first  meeting  and 
prorogation  or  adjournment. 
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8«ttut.  A  town  in  Thrace,  situated  at 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  Hellespont,  oppo- 
site Abydos  in  Asia,  from  which  it  was  only 
seven  stadia  distant  It  was  always  reck- 
oned a  place  of  importance  in  consequence 
of  its  commanding,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
passage  of  the  Hellespont.  It  was  for  some 
time  in  possession  of  the  Persians,  but  was 
retaken  by  the  Greeks,  478  B.C.,  after  a  long 
siege.  It  subsequently  formed  part  of  the 
Athenian  empire. 

Set.  A  word  used  in  a  military  sense  in 
Tarious  combinations ;  as,  to  set  a  sentinel, 
is  to  place  a  soldier  at  any  particular  spot 
for  its  security.  To  set  on,  is  to  attack.  To 
$et  at  (Ufiancey  is  to  defy,  to  dare  to  combat, 
etc.  To  set  up,  is  to  make  a  man  fit  for 
military  movements  and  parade. 

Seteef,  or  Setif  (anc.  Sitipka,  or  Sitiji).  A 
town  of  Algeria,  distinguished  by  the  obsti- 
nate resistance  it  made  against  the  Saracens, 
when  Northern  Africa  was  overrun  by  that 
fierce  and  warlike  people.  The  old  city  is 
now  in  ruins. 

Setendy.  In  the  East  Indies,  the  militia 
is  so  called. 

Setia.  An  ancient  town  of  Latium,  in 
the  east  of  the  Pontine  Marshes ;  originally 
belonged  to  the  Volscian  confederacy,  but 
was  subsequently  taken  by  the  Romans  and 
colonized.  It  was  here  that  the  Romans 
kept  the  Carthaginian  hostages. 

Setter.  In  gunnery,  a  round  stick,  to 
drive  fuzes,  or  any  other  compositions,  into 
oases  of  paper. 

Sevastopol.    See  Sebastopol. 

Seven  Weeks'  War.  The  war  declared 
by  Prussia,  on  June  18, 1866,  which  ended 
in  the  total  defeat  of  Austria  and  her  allies. 
See  Prussia. 

Seven  Years'  War.  This  was  the  third, 
last,  and  by  far  the  longest  and  most  terrible 
of  the  contests  for  the  possession  of  Silesia. 
This  long  and  desperate  war  was  maintained 
by  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia  against  Austria, 
Russia,  and  France,  f^om  1766  to  1768.  It 
made  no  change  in  the  territorial  distribu- 
tion of  Europe,  but  it  increased  tenfold  the 
moral  power  of  Prussia,  and  gave  its  army 
a  prestige  it  retained  till  the  Imttle  of  Jena. 
It  cost  JSurope  1,000,000  lives,  and  pros- 
trated the  strength  of  almost  all  the  powers 
who  had  engaged  in  it. 

Seville,  or  Sevilla  (anc.  Hispalia,  or  J9m- 
pal),  A  famous  city  of  Spain,  capital  of 
the  province  of  the  same  name,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Guadalquiver,  60  miles  north- 
northeast  of  Cadiz.  It  was  captured  by 
Julius  Cesar,  46  B.C.  It  surrendered  to  the 
Moors  at  once,  after  the  defeat  of  Don  Rod- 
erick on  the  Guadalete,  and  it  continued  its 
allegiance  to  the  caliph  of  Damascus  until 
766;  it  surrendered  to  Ferdinand  III.  of 
Castile  on  November  28, 1248,  when  800,000 
Moors  left  for  Qranada  and  Africa.  In  1810 
it  was  taken  and  ravaged  by  Soult.  It  was 
taken  by  assault  by  the  British  and  Span- 
iards, August  27,  1812.  It  capitulated  to 
Espartero  in  1848.    The  peace  of  Seville  be- 


tween England,  France,  and  Spain,  and  also 
a  defensive  alliance  to  which  Holland  ao« 
ceded,  was  signed  November  9,  1729. 

Sevir.  A  captain  of  cavalry  among  the 
Romans  was  so  called. 

Sextant.  An  instrument  of  reflection  for 
measuring  angular  distances  between  ob- 
jects. It  is  constructed  on  the  same  optical 
principle  as,  Hadley's  quadrant,  but  usually 
of  metal,  with  a  nicer  graduation,  telescopic 
sight,  and  its  arc  the  sixth,  and  sometimes 
the  third  part  of  a  circle. 

Seymeny-bassy.  Appellation  given  to 
the  lieutenant-general  of  Janissaries  in  the 
Turkish  service. 

Shabrack,  or  Shabraque.  A  Hungarian 
term,  generally  used  amon^  cavalry  officers, 
to  signify  the  cloth  furniture  of  a  troop- 
horse. 

Shaft.  A  body  of  a  long,  cylindrical 
shape;  a  stem,  stalk,  trunk,  or  the  like. 
Hence,  the  stem  of  an  arrow,  upon  which 
the  feather  and  head  are  inserted ;  hence,  an 
arrow ;  a  missile  weapon.  Also,  the  handle 
of  a  weapon ;  as,  the  shaft  of  a  spear.  It 
likewise  means  a  perpendicular  excavatSon 
into  the  earth  for  toe  purpose  of  mining. 

Shafted.  In  heralary,  borne  on  a  shaft ; 
— applied  to  a  spear-head. 

Shaftesbury.  A  town  of  England,  in 
Dorsetshire,  96  miles  southwest  of  London. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  both  before 
and  after  888,  but  each  time  it  was  after- 
wards restored. 

Shag-bush.    An  old  term  for  a  hand-gun. 

Shahporee,  or  Shapuree.  An  island  of 
British  Burmah,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Ara- 
can.  The  capture  of  this  island  by  the  Bur- 
mese led  to  tne  first  British  war  with  that 
nation,  in  1824. 

Sham.  False;  counterfeit;  pretended; 
as,  a  sham  fight. 

Shamaka,  Shamachi,  or  Shemakha.  A 
town  of  Russia  in  Asia,  Transcaucasia,  207 
miles  east-southeast  from  Tiflis.  It  was  taken 
and  sacked  by  Nadir  Shah  in  1784. 

Shambrie.  In  the  mandge,  is  a  long 
thong  of  leather,  made  fiASt  to  the  end  of  a 
cane  or  stick,  for  the  purpose  of  animating 
a  horse,  or  of  punishing  him  if  he  refuses  to 
obey  the  rider. 

Shang-hae,  or  Shanghai.  A  seaport  dt j 
of  China,  in  the  province  of  Kiangsu,  on  the 
river  Woo-sung,  one  of  the  five  ports  opened 
for  European  commerce.  It  was  caj^ured 
b^  the  British,  June  19, 1842,  by  the  Ta^ 
pmg  rebels,  September,  1868;  retaken  by 
the  imperialists,  1866.  The  rebels  were  de- 
feated near  here  by  the' English  and  French, 
allies  of  the  emperor,  March  1, 1862. 

Sharp.  Fierce;  ardent;  fiery;  violent; 
impetuous.    **  In  sharp  contest  of  battle." 

Sharps  Rifle.  One  of  the  oldest  of  suc- 
cessful breech-loading  rifles.  The  chamber 
of  this  piece  is  fixed,  and  the  barrel  closed 
by  a  vertical  sliding  breech-piece,  which 
moves  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of 
the  piece.  The  fire-arm  is  loaded  by  depress- 
ing the  lever,  or  trigger-guard,  which  with- 
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dntws  the  slide  and  opens  the  breech  for  the 
insertion  of  the  cftrtridee.  Originally  a 
paper  cartridge  was  used,  the  rear  end  of 
which  was  broken  open  by  the  breech-piece 
in  closinff ;  this  was  superseded  by  a  linen 
cloth  cylinder  to  contain  the  powder,  one" 
end  of  which  overlaps  and  is  gammed  to 
the  base  of  the  bullet;  the  other  is  closed 
with  a  layer  of  thin  bank-note  paper.  The 
^  flame  of  the  percussion-cap  penetrates 
through  this  paper  and  ignites  the  powder. 
The  linen  case  is  carried  out  with  the  bullet 
and  drops  to  the  ground  a  short  distance  in 
Aront  of  the  piece.  A  metallic  cartridge  is 
now  used. 

Sharpsburg.    See  Antietam  Greek. 

bbarpshooters.  An  old  term  applied  in 
the  army  to  riflemen. 

Sharp-shooting.  A  shooting  with  great 
precision  and  eff'ecl. 

Shawneea.  A  tribe  of  American  Indians, 
which  were  first  known  on  the  banks  of  Fox 
River,  Wisconsin,  in  1648.  They  were  a 
warlilce  tribe,  and  waged  war  with  the  Iro- 
^ois.  The  Shawnees  eventually  became  a 
scattered  race,  and  dispersed  to  several  parts 
of  the  country ;  we  find  a  part  of  them  after- 
wards taking  part  with  the  French  in  their 
wars  in  America;  joined  in  Pontiac's  con- 
spiracy, but  were  subdued  by  Col.  Boquet 
They  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Western 
wars,  especially  against  the  expeditions  of 
Harmer,  Wayne,  etc. ;  but  maide  peace  at 
Greenville  in  1796.  They  afterwards  ef- 
fected an  alliance  with  some  tribes  of  North- 
western Indians,  and  under  their  celebrated 
leader  Tecumseh  gave  battle  to  the  whites 
under  Gen.  Harrison,  at  Tippecanoe,  but 
were  defeated.  Tecumseh,  with  a  band  of 
Shawnees,  proceeded  to  Canada  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  of  1812,  and  made  an  alli- 
ance with  the  English,  who  gave  him  a 
brieadier-generars  commission;  he  was 
killed  while  leading  the  right  wing  at  the 
battle  of  the  Thames  in  1818.  Since  then 
Uie  Shawnees  have  again  reunited  and  are 
now  upon  reservations  in  Indian  Territory, 
and  numbered  in  1870  about  800. 

Sheaf.    A  bundle  of  arrows. 

Sheathe.  To  put  into  a  sheath,  case,  or 
scabbard ;  to  inclose  or  cover  with  a  sheath 
or  case.  7b  sheathe  the  awardj  to  put  an  end 
to  war  or  enmity ;  to  make  peace. 

Sheeting.  The  term  sheeting  is  applied 
to  the  coarse  hempen  cloth  used  for  making 
tarpaulins. 

Sheffield.  A  large  town  of  England  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Sheaf  and  Don,  48  miles 
southwest  from  York.  During  the  civil 
wars  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  the  castle 
sustained  a  long  si^e  for  the  king,  but 
scarcely  a  vestige  of  it  can  now  l^  dis- 
cerned. 

Shell.  To  throw  shells  or  bombs  upon ; 
to  bombard ;  as,  to  shell  a  town. 

Shell  Extractor.  An  instrument  for  ex- 
tracting headless  cartridge-cases  from  breech- 
loading  small-arms. 


Shell-hooks.    See  iMPLEMBirrs. 

Shelling.  The  act  of  bombarding  a  fort, 
town,  or  position. 

Shell-jacket.   An  undress  military  jacket. 

Shell-plug  Screw.    See  Iuplemkkts. 

Shell-proof.  Capable  of  resisting  bomb- 
shells. 

Shells.  Hollow  projectiles ;  also,  the  cases 
of  metallic  cartridges  for  use  in  small-arms. 
See  Projectiles. 

Shelter.  In  a  military  sense,  that  which 
protects  the  troops  in  the  field.  There  are 
various  means  resorted  to  for  this  purpose. 
A  common  arrangement  is  as  follows:  A 
cross-bar  is  supported  by  two  uprights  | 
against  this  cross-bar  a  number  of  poles  are 
made  to  lean;  on  the  back  of  tne  poles 
abundance  of  fir  branches  are  laid  horizon- 
tally; and  lastlv,  on  the  back  of  the  fir 
branches  is  andlher  set  of  leaning  poles,  in 
order  to  make  all  secure  by  their  weight. 
A  cloth  of  any  kind  is  made  use  of  to  give 
shelter  by  an  arrangement  of  this  kind. 
The  corners  of  the  cloth  should  be  secured 
by  a  simple  hitch  in  the  rope,  and  not  by  a 
knot  The  former  is  sufficient  for  all  pur- 
poses of  security,  but  the  latter  will  jam, 
and  you  may  have  to  injure  both  cloth  and 
string  to  get  it  loose  again.  It  is  convenient 
to  pin  a  skewer  in  the  middle  of  the  sides 
of  the  cloth,  round  the  ropes. 

ShelieT'tenU  affording  an  excellent  protec- 
tion for  6  soldiers  may  be  made  as  follows : 
Three  tent-sticks  are  fixed  into  the  ground, 
whose  tops  are  notched ;  a  light  cord  is  then 
passed  round  their  tops,  and  fastened  into 
the  ground  with  a  p^  at  each  end.  Two 
sheets  are  then  buttoned  together  and  thrown 
over  the  cord,  then  two  others,  which  are 
buttoned  to  the  previous  ones.  Lastly, 
another  sheet  is  tnrown  over  each  of  the 
slanting  cords,  and  buttoned  to  the  others. 
The  sides  of  the  tent  are,  of  course,  pegged 
to  the  ground.  There  are  many  modifica- 
tions in  the  way  of  pitching  these  tents.  For 
want  of  sticks  muskets  can  be  used. 

Hute  are  also  frequently  used  as  a  means 
of  protection  by  troops,  as  there  is  scarcely 
any  place  which  does  not  furnish  materials 
for  tneir  construction. 

Walls. — Those  principally  in  use  are  as 
follows :  Skins,  canvas,  relt,  tarpaulin,  bark, 
reed  mats,  reed  walls,  straw  walls,  wattle- 
and-dab,  log  huts,  fascines  or  fagots,  boards, 
etc.,  fastened  by  malay-hitch,  brick,  sunburnt 
or  baked,  turf,  stones,  gabions,  bags  or  mats 
filled  with  sand  or  shingle,  snow  huts,  un- 
derground huts,  tents  over  holes  in  earth. 

Roofs. — Many  of  the  above  list  would  be 
perfectly  suitable  for  roofs ;  in  addition  may 
oe  mentioned  slating  with  flat  stones,  thatch, 
sea-weed,  and  wood  shingles. 

Straw  walls  of  the  following  kind  ave  very 
effective,  and  they  have  the  advantage  of 
requiring  a  minimum  of  string  (or  substi- 
tute for  string)  in  their  manu&cture.  The 
straw  or  herlmge  of  almost  any  description 
is  simply  nipp^  between  two  pairs  of  long 
sticks,  which  are  respectively  tied  together 
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at  the  two  ends,  and  at  a  sufficient  number 
of  intermediate  places.  The  whole  is  neatly 
squared  and  trimmed.  A  few  of  these  would 
help  in  finishing  the  roof  or  walls  of  a  house. 
They  can  be  made  movable  so  as  to  suit  the 
wind,  shade,  and  aspect.  Even  the  hut 
door  can  be  made  on  tnis  principle. 

Malay  hitch  is  the  name  given  to  a  won- 
derflilly  simple  way  of  attaching  together 
wisps  of  straw,  rods,  laths,  reeds,  planks, 
poles,  or  anything  of  the  kind  into  a  secure 
and  flexible  mat ;  the  sails  used  in  the  far 
East  are  made  in  this  way,  and  the  movable 
decks  are  made  of  bamboos  joined  together 
with  a  similar  but  rather  more  complicated 
stitch. 

Shenandoah.  A  river  of  Virginia,  United 
States,  the  largest  tributary  to  the  Potomac, 
drains  the  beautiful  and  fertile  valley  be- 
tween the  Blue  Bidge  and  the  principal 
range  of  the  Alleghanies.  In  the  war  of 
1861-06,  this  valley  was  the  scene  of  numer- 
ous conflicts,  was  successively  occupied  by 
the  opposing  armies,  and  finally  laid  waste 
by  Gen.  Sheridan  in  the  autumn  of  1864. 

Shield.  A  piece  of  defensive  armor,  borne 
on  the  left  arm,  to  ward  off  the  strokes  of 
the  sword  and  of  missiles.  It  has  been  con- 
stantly used  from  ancient  times,  through  the 
Hiddle  Ag^,  till  the  invention  of  fire-arms. 
The  large  shield  worn  by  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans  (clipeuB)  was  circular,  and  often 
ornamented  with  devices.  Another  form  of 
shield  (aculum)  was  used  by  the  Boman 
heavy-armed  infantry, square,  but  bent  toen- 
circle  the  body.  The  early  shield  or  knightly 
escutcheon  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  circular 
in  outline,  and  convex,  with  a  boss  in  the 
centre ;  the  body  generally  of  wood,  and 
the  rim  of  metal.  There  were  many  other 
kinds  of  shields,  made  of  leather,  wood, 
basket-work,  etc.,  employed  up  to  the  intro- 
duction of  fire-arms,  when  they  became  prac- 
tically useless,  although  some  savage  nations 
employ  shields  at  the  present  time. 

Shield.  To  cover,  as  with  a  shield ;  to 
cover  from  danger ;  to  defend  ;  to  protect ; 
to  secure  fVom  assault  or  injury. 

Shift.  In  a  military  sense,  to  change 
place  or  station.    Hence,  to  shift  quarters. 

Shiloh.  A  locality  in  Tennessee,  a  few 
miles  fW>m  Pittsburg  Landing,  situated  on 
the  Tennessee  Biver.  Here  on  April  6-7, 
1862,  a  great  battle  was  fought  between  the 
Union  troops  under  Grant  and  the  Confed- 
erate army  under  Albert  Sydney  Johnston 
and  Beauregard.  The  Confederates  began 
the  attack,  taking  the  Union  forces  by  sur- 
prise, who,  after  a  brave  resistance  during 
the  first  day,  were  compelled  to  retire  before 
the  victorious  Confederates,  who,  however, 
lost  their  gallant  chief.  Gen.  Johnston.  The 
Federals  having  been  reinforced  during  the 
night,  commenced  the  attack  on  the  7th, 
along  the  whole  of  the  rebel  line,  which 
was  resisted  gallantly,  and  the  field  was 
stubbornly  contested  until  about  4  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Union  army  re- 
gained their  lines  of  the  day  before,  and 


drove  the  enemy  off  the  field.  The  Con- 
federates retreated  to  Corinth.  The  loss  of 
the  Confederates  was  1785  killed,  about 
8000  wounded,  and  960  missing.  Grant's 
loss  was  estimated  at  something  under  this 
'number. 

Shirvan,  or  Shirwan.  A  province  of 
Bussia  in  Asia,  in  the  country  of  the  Cau- 
casus. Shirvan  formed  until  the  6th  cen- 
tury a  part  of  the  monarchy  of  Armenia  ; 
but  w&s  afterwards  conquered  by  the  Per- 
sians, and  made  a  part  ef  that  empire  under 
Khosroo  Nooshirvan,  who  called  this  coun- 
try after  hia  name.  The  rulers  of  Shirvan 
carried  on  many  wars  with  Persia,  over 
which  country  they  repeatedly  eained  great 
advantages.  Finally,  in  the  end  of  the  l&th 
century,  it  was  completely  brought  under 
Persian  sway.  The  Bussians  gn^ually  in- 
vaded the  country,  and  it  was  ceded  to  them 
in  1812. 

Sholapore.  Capital  of  the  collectorate  of 
the  same  name,  in  British  India,  in  the 
Presidency  of  Bombay.  It  is  strongly  for- 
tified, and  was  taken  by  escalade  by  a  British 
force  under  Gen.  Pritzter. 

Shoomla.    See  Schuiila. 

Shoot.  To  let  fly  or  cause  to  be  driven 
with  force,  as  an  arrow  or  bullet ; — followed 
by  a  word  denoting  the  missile,  as  an  ob- 
ject. Also,  to  discharge,  causing  a  missile 
to  be  driven  forth  ; — said  of  the  weapon  or 
instrument,  as  an  object;  as,  to  shoot  a  gun 
and  the  like. 

Shooter.  One  who  shoots ;  an  archer ;  a 
gunner ;  a  shot.  Also,  that  which  shoots ; 
as,  a  five-shooter. 

Shooting-iron.  A  fire-arm  is  sometimes 
so  called. 

Shoshones,  or  Snakes.  A  tribe  of  North 
American  Indians  inhabiting  the  country 
between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  and  from  Idaho  southward  into 
Utah.  They  have  generally  been  peacea- 
ble ;  but  they  collided  with  the  whites  on 
several  occasions,  which  resulted  disastrously 
for  them,  several  of  their  bands  being  al- 
most annihilated.  Treaties  were  formed 
with  them  on  several  occasions  between  1863 
and  1868,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to 
place  them  upon  reservations.  All  the 
property  of  a  dead  Shoshone  is  buried  with 
nim,  and  formerly  his  favorite  wife  and 
horse  were  killed  over  the  corpse.  In  1870 
they  numbered  about  4000  sotus. 

Shot.    See  Projkctilb. 

Shot.  The  act  of  shooting ;  discharge  of 
a  missile  weapon.  Also,  l£e  flight  of  a 
missile  weapon,  or  the  distance  which  it 
passes  from  the  engine ;  as,  a  cannon-shot ; 
a  musket-shot,  etc.  Also,  a  marksman  ; 
one  who  practices  shooting;  as,  an  excel- 
lent shot. 

Shot.  To  load  with  shot  over  a  car- 
tridge ;  as,  to  shot  the  guns. 

Shot,  Canister-.     See  Cakistsk-shot. 

Shot,  Case-.    See  Casx-shot. 

Shot,  Chain-.    See  Chain-shot. 

Shot,  Qrape-.    See  Geaps-Shot. 
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Shot-belt.  A  belt  having  a  pouch  for 
carrying  shot. 

Shot-gauge.  An  instrument  for  measur- 
ing the  diameter  of  round-shot.        / 

Shot-tower.  A  lofty  tower  for  making 
»hot,  by  dropping  from  its  summit  melted 
lead,  which  cools  in  the  descent,  and  is  re- 
ceived into  water  or  other  liquid. 

Shoulder.  The  upper  part  of  a  blade  of 
a  sword.  Also,  the  salient  angle  of  the 
flank  of  a  bastion.  7\>  akouldtr,  to  lay  on 
the  shoulder,  or  to  rest  anything  against  it. 
Hence,  to  shoulder  arms,  a  word  of  com- 
mand in  the  manual  exercise. 

Shoulder-belt.    See  Bxlts. 

Shoulder-knot.  An  ornamental  knot  of 
gold  cord  on  cloth  of  the  same  color  as  the 
facings  of  the  arm  to  which  the  officer  be- 
long, with  insignia  of  rank  and  number  of 
regiment  embroidered  on  the  cloth  ground. 
They  are  worn  on  the  shoulder  by  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  army,  and  are  some- 
times embroidered.    A  kind  of  epaulette. 

Shoulder-strap.  A  narrow  strap.  If 
inches  wide  by  4  inches  long,  bordered  with 
an  embroidery  of  gold  \  inch  wide.  It  is 
worn  on  the  shoulder  of  a  commissioned 
officer  in  the  army,  indicating  by  a  suitable 
device  the  rank  he  holds  in  the  service.  See 
Bank,  Insignia  of. 

Shrapnel.      See    Pbojbctilx,  Smooth- 

BORK  PbOJKCTILBS. 

Shrewsbury.  An  ancient  town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Shropshire,  on  the  Severn.  It  was  the 
scene  of  many  military  events,  the  inhabit- 
ants always  taking  an  active  share  in  the 
various  contests  of  the  most  turbulent  period 
of  English  history,  from  the  conquest  to  the 
civil  war.  It  was  taken  by  Llewellyn  the 
Great,  prince  of  North  Wales,  in  1216,  dur- 
ing the  disturbances  between  King  John  and 
the  barons.  The  famous  battle  of  Shrews- 
bury, in  which  Henry  IV.,  then  prince  of 
Wales,  first  distinguished  himself  in  the  field, 
and  the  fiery  Hotspur  was  slain,  was  fought 
in  1408. 

Shropshire,  Battle  of.  In  wh ich  the  Bri  t- 
ons  were  completely  subjugated,  and  Garac- 
tacus,  the  renowned  king  of  the  Silures, 
became,  through  the  treachery  of  the  queen 
of  the  Brigantes,  a  prisoner  to  the  Bomans. 

Shunt  Gun.  A  rifled  fire-arm  having  two 
sets  of  grooves,  down  one  of  which  the  shot 
is  passed  in  loading,  and  alone  the  other  of 
which  it  passes  out  when  fired,  having  been 
shunted  from  one  set  to  the  other,  when  at 
the  bottom,  by  turning  upon  its  axis. 

Shutemaul.  In  the  East  Indies,  is  a  sort 
of  arquebuse,  which  is  fixed  upon  the  back 
of  a  camel. 

Siberia,  or  Siberi.  A  vast  territory  in 
Northern  Asia,  belonging  to  Bussia,  and  in- 
cluding all  the  Kussian  possessions  in  that 
continent,  with  the  exception  of  the  Trans- 
caucasian  and  Armenian  provinces.  Siberia 
seems  to  have  been  first  made  known  to  the 
Bussians  by  a  merchant  named  Anika  Strog- 
anoff ;  and  soon  after  the  conquest  of  West 
Siberia  was  effected  by  the  Cossack  Yassili 


Term&k,  an  absconded  criminal,  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous  band  of  wild  followers.  After 
Yermak's  death,  in  1554,  the  Bussians  pur- 
sued their  conquests  eastward,  founaing 
Tomsk  in  1604,  and  though  they  often  expe- 
rienced serious  reverses,  their  progress  was 
rapid,  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  being  reached  in 
1639,  and  Irkutsk  founded  in  1661.  Fre- 
quent disturbances  have  occurred  between 
the  Bussians  and  the  Chinese  and  Tartars, 
which  have  resulted  in  the  extension  south- 
ward of  the  Siberian  boundary  into  Man- 
churia and  Turkestan. 

Sicarii  (i.e.,  Aadosiinti),  The  name  given 
by  the  Bomans  to  certain  savage  mountain 
tribes  of  the  Lebanon,  who  were,  like  the 
Thuga  of  India,  avowed  murderers  by  pro- 
fession. In  the  same  mountains  there  ex- 
isted, at  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  a  branch 
of  the  fanatic  sect  called  "  Assassins,"  whose 
habits  resembled  those  of  the  Sicarii,  and 
whose  name  the  Crusaders  imported  into 
Europe ;  but  these  were  of  Arabian  origin. 

Sicilian  Vespers.  The  name  given  to 
the  massacre  of  the  French  in  Sicily,  on  the 
day  after  Easter  (March  80),  1822,  the  signal 
for  the  commencement  of  which  was  to  be 
the  first  stroke  of  the  vesper-bell.  On  the 
evening  of  Easter  Monday,  the  inhabitants 
of  Palermo,  enraged  (according  to  the  com-, 
mon  story)  at  a  gross  outrage  which  was 
perpetrated  by  a  French  soldier  on  a  young 
» Sicilian  bride,  suddenly  rose  against  their 
oppressors,  the  French,  and  put  to  the  sword 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  and  did  not 
even  spare  those  Italians  and  Sicilians  who 
had  married  Frenchmen.  This  example  was 
followed  by  Messina  and  other  towns,  and 
the  massacre  soon  became  general  over  the 
island.  The  French  were  hunted  like  wild 
beasts,  and  dragged  even  from  the  churches, 
where  they  vainly  thought  themselves  secure. 
More  than  8000  of  them  were  slain  by  the 
Palermitans  alone.  This  event  was  the  final 
overthrow  of  Charles  of  Anjou's  dominatioa 
in  Sicily. 

Sicily  (anc  SicUia).  The  largest  island 
in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  situated  between 
Italy  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  separated 
on  the  northeast  from  Naples  by  the  Strait 
of  Messina ;  it  is  a  province  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy.  It  was  successively  occupied  by 
the  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  Carthaginians,  and 
Bomans.  For  history  of  the  Carthaginians 
in  Sicily,  see  Gabthaqb.  The  western  part 
of  Sicily  was  made  a  Boman  province  in 
241  B.C. ;  but  after  the  revolt  of  Syracuse  in 
the  second  Punic  war,  and  the  conquest  of 
that  city  by  Marcel! us,  the  whole  island  was 
made  a  Boman  province.  On  the  downfall 
of  the  Boman  empire,  Sicily  formed  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  tne  Ostrogoths  ;  but  it  was 
taken  from  them  by  Belisarius  in  586,  #nd 
annexed  to  the  Byzantine  empire.  In  the 
8th  and  9th  centuries  the  Saracens  succeeded 
in  conquering  it.  The  Normans  conquered 
the  island  in  the  11th  century  under  Boger 
Guiscard,  duke  of  Apulia.  It  passed  suc- 
cessively into  the  hands  of  France  (see  Si- 
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oiLTAH  YsspKRs),  Germany,  and  Spain.  By 
the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1718,  It  was  given 
to  the  Duke  of  Savoy;  was  added  to  the 
kins^dom  of  Naples  in  1720.  The  war  of 
1784,  however,  carried  on  hy  Prance  and 
Spain  against  Austria,  trantferred  the  crown 
of  Naples,  or,  as  it  was  subsequently  termed, 
of  the  Two  Sicilies,  to  a  branch  of  the  royal 
fiimily  of  Spain  ;  it  remained  in  their  hands 
until  the  French  revolution  led,  in  1799,  to 
the  expulsion  of  the  royal  family  from  Na- 
ples. In  1815,  Ferdinand  IV.  of  Naples 
assumed  the  title  of  Ferdinand  I.  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  In  1847,  1848,  and  1849,  the  Sicil- 
ians made  several  attempts,  in  common  with 
the  Neapolitans,  to  rid  themselves  of  their 
obnoxious  monarch,  Ferdinand  II.,  but 
without  success.  The  Bourbons  were,  how- 
ever, driven  fktnn  the  throne  by  Garibaldi 
in  1860,  and  in  the  same  year  Sicily  was 
united  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy.  See 
Naples. 

Sick  and  Hurt.  A  board  so  called,  to 
which  the  agents,  commissaries,  etc.,  belong- 
ing to  the  several  military  hospitals  in  Great 
Britain  were  responsible. 

Sick  CaU.  A  military  call  which  is 
sounded  on  the  drum,  bugle,  or  trumpet, 
whei^by  the  sick  men  are  warned  to  attend 
the  hospital. 

Sick-flag.  The  yellow  quarantine  flag 
hoisted  to  prevent  communication ;  whence 
the  term  of  the  yellow  flag  and  yellow  ad- 
mirals. There  are  two  others,— one  with  a 
black  ball,  the  other  with  a  square  in  the 
centre,— denoting  plague  or  actual  diseases. 

Sick  Report  £>ok.  A  book  in  which  the 
names  of  the  men  who  are  sick  in  a  company, 
troop,  etc.,  are  entered,  also  the  names  of 
their  diseases,  and  probable  cause  of  same. 
This  book  is  signed  by  one  of  the  company 
officers  to  which  the  men  belong,  ana  the 
attending  surgeon. 

Sicyonia.  A  small  district  in  the  north- 
east of  Peloponnesus.  Its  chief  town  was 
Sicyottf  whicn  was  destroyed  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetee.  In  the  Persian  war  the  Sioyo- 
nians  sent  fifteen  ships  to  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis,  and  800  hoplites  to  the  battle  of  Plete. 
In  Uie  interval  between  the  Persian  and  Pelo- 

Sonnesian  wars  the  Sicyonians  were  twice 
efeated  and  their  country  laid  waste  by  the 
Athenians, — ^first  under  Tolmides  in  456 
B.C.,  and  again  under  Pericles  in  454  B.C. 
In  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  took  part 
with  the  Spartans. 

Side-arms.  Such  arms  as  are  suspended 
by  the  side  and  attached  to  the  person,  such 
as  a  bayonet  or  sword. 

Sidon,  or  Zidon  (now  Saida^  or  Seida), 
For  a  lonr  time  the  most  powerful,  and 
probably  the  most  ancient,  of  the  cities  of 
I^hMice.  It  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  mari- 
time power  of  Phflsnice  until  eclipsed  by  ita 
own  colony,  Tyre.  It  submittea  to  Shal- 
manezer  at  the  time  of  the  Assyrian  con- 
quest of  Syria.  In  the  expedition  of  Xerxes 
against  Greece  the  Sidonians  furnished  the 
best  ships  in  the  whole  fleet.    Sidon  received 


the  great  blow  to  her  prosperity  in  the  reien 
of  Artaxerxes  III.  (Ochus),  when  the  Sido- 
nians, having  taken  part  in  the  revolt  of 
Phoenice  and  Cyprus,  and  being  betrayed  to 
Ochus  by  their  own  king  Tennes,  Mimed 
themselves  with  their  citv,  351  B.o.  It  was 
rebuilt  On  September  '27,  1840,  the  town 
was  taken  from  the  pasha  of  E^pt  by  the 
troops  of  the  sultan  and  of  his  allies,  asdsted 
by  some  ships  of  the  British  souadron,  under 
Admiral  Sir  Robert  Stopfora  and  Commo- 
dore Charles  Napier. 

Siege  (Fr.  siege,  **  a  seat,  a  sitting  down"). 
Is  the  sitting  of  an  army  before  a  hostile 
town  or  fortress  with  the  intention  of  cap- 
turing it.  With  certain  elements,  the  suc- 
cess of  a  si^e  is  beyond  doubt ;  the  result 
being  merely  a  question  of  time.  These  ele- 
ments are :  First,  the  force  of  the  besi^ers 
shall  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the  besi^ed 
in  actual  combat,  man  to  man.  If  this  be 
not  the  case,  the  besieged,  by  a  sortie,  might 
destroy  the  opposing  works  and  drive  away 
the  besiegers.  The  second  element  is,  that 
the  place  must  be  thoroughly  invested,  so 
that  no  provisions,  reinforcements,  or  other 
aliment  of  war  can  enter.  The  third  ele- 
ment is,  that  the  besiegers  be  undisturbed 
from  without  For  this  it  is  essential  that 
there  shall  not  be  a  hostile  army  in  the 
neighborhood ;  or  if  there  be,  that  the  oper- 
ations of  the  besiegers  be  protected  by  a  cov- 
' '  ering  army  able  to  cope  with  the  enemy's 
force  in  the  field.  The  ancients  executed 
gigantic  works  to  produce  these  efiects.  To 
complete  the  investment  they  built  a  high 
and  strong  wall  around  the  whole  fortress ; 
and  to  render  themselves  secure  from  with- 
out they  built  a  similar  wall,  facing  out- 
wards, beyond  their  own  position.  The  first 
was  ciroumvallation,  the  second  contra valla^ 
tion.  It  was  thus  that  Cnsar  fortified  him- 
self while  besieging  Alexia,  and  maintained 
60,000  men  within  his  ring.  In  modem 
warfare  it  is  considered  preferable  to  estab- 
lish strong  posts  here  and  there  round  the 
place,  and  merely  sentinels  and  videttes  be- 
tween. Let  us  now  assume  that  a  fortress  of 
great  strength  has  to  be  reduced,  and  that  the 
force  of  the  enemy  in  the  vicinity  has  been 
either  subdued  or  held  in  check  by  a  covering 
army.  By  rapid  movements  the  place  is  at 
once  invested  on  all  sides.  This  step  consti- 
tutes merely  a  blockade ;  and  if  time  be  of 
little  importance,  it  is  a  sufilcient  operation, 
for  hunger  must  sooner  oi*  later  cause  the 
fortress  to  surrender ;  but  if  more  energetic 
measures  are  required,  the  actual  siege  must 
be  prosecuted.  Advantage  is  taken  of  any 
hidden  ground  to  establish  the*  park  of  ar- 
tillery and  the  engineer's  park ;  or,  if  tiiere 
be  none,  these  parks  have  to  be  placed  out  of 
range.  The  besiegi ng  force  is  now  encamped 
Just  beyond  the  res^  of  the  guns  of  the 
fortress ;  and  their  object  is  to  get  over  the 
intervening  ground  and  into  the  works  with- 
out being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  concentrated 
fire  of  the  numerous  pieces  which  the  de- 
fenders can  bring  to  bear  on  every  part. 
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With  this  view,  the  place  is  approached  by 
a  series  of  zigzag  trenches  so  pointed  that 
thej  cannot  l^  enfiladed  by  any  guns  in  the 
fortress.  In  order  to  accommodate  the  forces 
necessary  to  protect  the  workers,  the  trenches 
at  certain  intervals  are  cut  laterally  for  a 
gr«it  length,  partly  encircling  the  place,  and 
affording  safe  room  for  a  large  iorce  with 
ample  battering  material.  These  are  called 
parallels,  and  they  are  generally  three  in 
number.  The  distance  of  the  first  parallel 
will  increase  as  small-arms  become  more 
deadly;  but  with  smooth-bore  muskets  it 
has  been  usual  to  break  eround  at  600  yards 
from  the  covered  way  of  the  fortress,  while 
in  the  case  of  Sebastopol,  ground  was  broken 
at  2000  yards.  The  engineers  having,  by 
reconnoissances,  decided  the  locality  of  the 
parallel,  and  taken  advantage  of  any  ine- 
qualities of  surface,  a  strong  l>ody  of  men  is 
sent  to  the  spot  soon  after  nightfall.  The 
attention  of  the  garrison  is  distracted  by 
false  alarms  in  other  directions.  Half  the 
men  are  armed  cap^a^pU,  and  lie  down  be- 
fore the  proposed  parallel ;  while  the  other 
half,  bearing  each  a  pick  and  shovel,  and 
two  empty  gabions,  prepare  for  work.  Each 
man  deposits  the  gabions  where  the  parapet 
o(  the  trench  should  be.  He  then  digs  down 
behind  them,  filling  the  gabions  with  the 
earth  dug  out,  and  after  they  are  filled, 
throwing  it  over  them,  to  widen  and  heighten 
the  parapet.  Before  daylight  the  working 
party  is  expected  to  have  A>rmed  sufficient 
cover  to  conceal  themselves  and  the  troops 
protecting  them.  During  the  day,  they — 
oeing  concealed  from  the  garrison — widen 
and  complete  their  parallel,  making  it  of  di- 
mensions sufficient  to  allow  of  wagons  and 
bodies  of  troops  with  guns  passing  along. 
During  the  same  night  other  parties  will 
have  been  at  work  at  zigzags  of  approach 
from  the  depots  out  of  range  to  the  first  par- 
allel, which  zigzags  will  be  probably  not 
less  than  1000  yards  in  length.  As  a  rule, 
the  defenders  will  not  expend  ammunition 
on  the  first  parallel,  for  its  extent  (often 
several  miles)  will  render  the  probability  of 
doing  material  damage  extremely  small. 
For  this  reason  also,  the  dimensions  of  the 
parapet  and  its  solidity  are  of  far  less  im- 
portance in  the  first  parallel  than  in  the  more 
advanced  works  of  attack.  The  first  par- 
allel being  completed,  the  engineers  select 
points  near  its  extremities,  at  which  they 
•rect  breastworks  to  cover  bodies  of  cavalry, 
who  are  kept  at  hand  to  resist  sorties  from 
the  garrison.  The  length  of  the  parallel  is 
usually  made  sufficient  to  embrace  all  the 
works  of  two  bastions  at  least.  Sites  are 
then  chosen  for  batteries,  which  are  built 
Qp  of  fascines,  gabions,  sand-bags,  and 
earth.  They  are  placed  at  points  in  the 
parallel  formed  by  the  prolongation  of 
the  several  faces  of  the  bastions,  rave» 
lins,  and  other  works  of  the  fortress,  which 
faces  the  batteries  are  severally  intended  to 
enfilade  by  a  ricochet  fire.  Other  battefies 
will  be  formed  for  a  vertical  fire  of  oiortars. 


By  these  means  it  is  hoped  that  the  traverses 
on  the  hostile  ramparts  will  be  destroyed, 
the  guns  dismounted,  and  the  defenders  dis- 
persed, before  the  final  approaches  bring  the 
assailants  to  the  covered  way.  The  sappers 
will  now  commence  their  advance  towards 
the  points,  or  salient  angles,  of  the  two 
bastions  to  be  attacked.  If,  however,  the 
trench  were  cut  straight  towards  the  fortress, 
its  guns  could  easily  destroy  the  workmen, 
and  enfilade  the  approach.  To  prevent  this, 
it  is  cut  into  short  zigzags,  the  direction  al- 
ways being  to  a  point  a  few  yards  beyond  the 
outmost  flanking-works  of  the  garrison. 
The  side  of  each  trench  nearest  the  fortress 
is  protected  bv  gabions  and  sand-bags,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  parallel.  At  intervals 
short  spurs  of  trench,  incipient  parallels,  are 
cut,  to  contain  infontry,  to  act  as  guards  to 
the  sappers.  The  second  parallel  is  about 
800  yaitls  f^m  the  enemy's  works,  and  has 
to  be  more  strongly  formed  than  the  first. 
It  often  terminates  in  a  redoubt  to  hold  some 
lieht  artillery,  and  a  strong  force  of  infantry, 
who  could  assail  any  sortie  in  flank ;  or  it 
may  run  into  the  first  parallel,  giving^  easier 
access  for  troops  than  through  the  zigzags. 
The  second  parallel  is  revetted  with  sand- 
bags, in  which  loop-holes  are  left  for  mns* 
ketry.  After  passing  the  second  parallel, 
tlie  angles  of  the  zigzags  become  more  acute, 
to  prevent  enfilading.  At  about  160  yards, 
certain  demi-parallels  are  cut,  and  armed 
with  howitzer-batteries  to  clear  the  covered 
way,  while  riflemen  also  act  from  it.  The 
third  parallel  is  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis. 
Thence  the  place,  after  being  sufficiently 
battered,  is  taken  by  a  storming  party,  who 
make  their  way  over  the  glacis;  or  the 
covered  way  is  topped  by  the  double  sap, 
which  is  a  safer  plan  for  the  army  generally, 
though  much  more  deadly  to  the  sappers* 
When  the  crest  of  the  covered  way  has  thus 
been  reached,  batteries  of  heavy  artillery 
will  be  there  established,  for  the  purpose  of 
breaching  the  walls  of  the  ravelin  and  bas- 
tion; while  at  the  same  time  miners  will 
first  seek  to  destrov  the  defenders'  counter- 
mines (which  would  otherwise  be  likely  to 
send  these  batteries  into  the  air),  and  then 
will  excavate  a  tunnel  to  the  ditch  at  the 
foot  of  the  counterscarp.  If  the  breach  be- 
comes practicable,  a  storming  party  will 
emerge  from  this  tunnel  or  gallery,  and  seek 
to  carry  the  opposite  work  by  hard  fighting. 
If  inner  works  still  subsist,  which  would 
tear  assailants  to  pieces,  the  double  sap  may 
be  continued  across  the  ditch,  if  a  dry  ditch, 
right  up  the  breach,  that  counter-batteries 
may  be  formed.  If  the  ditch  be  wet,  means 
must  be  adopted  for  a  causeway  or  a  bridge. 
By  these  means,  however  obstinate  may  oe 
the  defense,  if  the  besieging  force  be  suffi- 
ciently strong,  and  aid  do  not  arrive  from 
without,  the  ultimate  success  of  the  attack 
becomes  certain.  Vauban  raised  attack  to  a 
superiority  above  defense,  first  by  the  intro- 
duction of  ricochet  fire,  which  sweeps  a 
whole  line;    and  secondly  by  originating 
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parallels.  Before  bis  timef  the  whole  at- 
tack was  conducted  by  ziezae  approaches, 
in  which  the  troops  actually  in  front  could 
be  but  few,  and  were  therefore  unable  to 
withstand  strong  sorties  of  the  garrison, 
who,  in  consequence,  frequently  broke  out 
and  destroyed  the  works  of  the  besiegers, 
rendering  a  siege  an  operation  of  the  most 
uncertain  character. 

Siege  and  Sea-coast  Ammunition.  See 
Ordnance,  Ammunition  for. 

Siege  Artillery.  Is  heavy  ordnance  used 
for  battering  purposes,  and  of  too  weighty  a 
character  to  take  the  field.  A  si^e-train  of 
guns  and  their  ponderous  ammunition  is 
usually  maintained  in  the  rear  of  an  army, 
ready  to  be  brought  up  for  use  when  re- 
quired.   See  Artillxrt. 

Siege  Carriages.    See  Orbnancr,  Car- 

RIAGKS   FOR. 

Siege-train.  The  number  and  kind  of 
pieces  composing  a  siege-train  must  al- 
together depend  on  circumstances ;  but  the 
following  general  principles  may  be  observed 
in  assigning  the  proportion  of  different  kinds 
and  calibers,  and  the  relative  quantity  of 
other  supplies,  for  a  train  of  100  pieces : 

Chtns^  about  three-fifths  the  wnole  num- 
ber (60);  howitzers^  one-fourth  (26);  mor» 
iartj  10-inch  siege,  one-eighth  (12),  8-iribh 
siege,  8 ;  Ooehom  mortarSy  in  addition  to  the 
106  pieces,  6.    Total  number  of  guns,  106. 

CamagMy  for  guns  and  howitzers,  one- 
fifth  spare,  102;  for  lO^inch  mortars,  one- 
sixth  spare,  14 ;  for  8-inch  mortars,  4. 

Mortar^wagonBy  one  for  each  10-inch  mor- 
tar and  bed,  and  for  three  8-inch  mortars 
and  beds,  14. 

WagonSy  for  transporting  implements,  in- 
trenching and  miners'  tooU,  laboratory  tools 
and  utensils,  and  other  stores,  each  loaded 
with  about  2700  pounds, — say  140. 

Carts,  carrying  balls,  etc.,  on  the  march,  60. 

Park  battery 'wagons,  fully  equipped,  28. 

Park  forgesy  ftilly  equipped,  8. 

Sling-cartSf  large,  5. 

SUng-carta.  hand,  4. 

Total  number  of  carriages,  869. 

Draught^horaes,  for  ea<3i  gun  and  howit- 
zer, with  its  carriage,  8 ;  for  each  spare  gun- 
carriage,  6 ;  for  each  mortar- wagon,  8 ;  for 
each  battery- wagon,  6 ;  for  each  forge,  6 ; 
for  each  cart,  2 ;  for  each  sling-cart.  Targe, 
2;  spare  horses,  one-tenth.  Total,  about 
1900  horses. 

Siemens- Martin  Steel.  See  Ordnancx, 
Metals  for.  Steel. 

Siena,  or  Sienna.  A  city  of  Central 
Italy,  about  80  miles  southeast  from  Flor- 
ence. In  the  Middle  Ages,  Siena  became 
one  of  the  powerful  city  republics  of  Italy 
It  embraced  the  Ghibelline  cause,  and  ii^ 
conjunction  with  the  forces  of  Pisa,  defeated 
the  Tuscan  Guelfs,  in  the  memorable  battle 
of  Monte  Aperto  (1206).  Through  intestine 
quarrels  it  was  subjugated  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  and  given  to  his  son  in  1555, 
who  ceded  it  to  Cosmo  of  Tuscany,  1567.  It 
was  incorporated  with  France,  1808-14. 


Sierra  Leone.  A  district  of  Western 
Africa,  situated  on  the  Atlantic  The  Brit- 
ish settlement  of  Sierra  Leone  was  estab- 
lished in  1787,  when  400  nefcroes,  with  60 
wives,  mostly  women  of  bad  character,  were 
removed  to  it  from  London.  The  settle- 
ment was  attacked  by  the  French  in  Septem- 
ber, 1794,  and  by  the  natives  in  February, 
1802 

Sight.  A  small  piece  of  brass  or  iron 
fixed  to  a  cannon  or  a  musket,  to  serve  as  a 
point  of  direction,  and  to  assist  the  eye  in 
aiming  the  piece. 

Sight.  To  give  the  pro{)er  elevation  and 
direction  to  by  means  of  a  sight ;  as,  to  sight 
a  rifie  or  cannon.  To  take  eight,  to  take  aim ; 
to  look  for  the  purpose  of  directing  a  piece 
of  artillery,  or  the  like. 

Sight,  Angle  of.    See  Pointinq. 

Sight,  Breech-.    See  Brebch-sioht. 

Sight,  Buckhom-.  A  form  of  rear-sight 
much  used  in  sporting  rifles,  which  takes  its 
name  from  the  curved  form  of  the  notch 
used.  This  form  of  notch  is  now  attached 
to  the  Springfield  rifie  in  use  by  U.  S.  troop». 

Siffht,  Coarse.  An  aim  of  a  piece  in 
which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  front- 
sight  covers  the  object. 

Sight,  Elevating.  The  rear-sight  of  a 
spialT-arm,  arranged  to  give  varying  height! 
of  sight  for  different  ranges.  There  are  a 
varietv  of  forms.  The  leaf -eight  has  a  num- 
ber of  hinged  leaves  of  difiTerent  lengths. 
The  one  now  used  in  the  U.  S.  army  has 
one  hinged  leaf.  Up  to  500  yards,  the  ele- 
vation 18  given  by  moving  the  sighting- 
piece  up  a  curved  incline.  Above  500  yards, 
the  leaf  is  turned  up  to  the  perpendicular. 

Sight,  Fine.  An  aim  in  which  only  the 
summit  of  the  front-sight  is  used  to  get  the 
line  of  sight. 

Sight,  Front-.  The  sight  nearest  the  muz- 
zle of  a  cannon  or  small-arm.  In  militai^ 
arms,  it  is  set  on  a  short  protection  which 
is  used  also  as  thebayonet-stucL  In  cannon 
of  old  model,  using  the  tangent  eeale,  or  pen- 
dulum hausse,  the  height  of  the  fh>nt-8]ght 
is  made  equal  to  the  dispart,  making  the 
natural  line  of  eight  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  piece.    See  Dispart. 

Sight,  Line  of.    See  Pointing. 

Sight,  Peep-.  A  form  of  rear-sight  for 
small-arms  in  which  the  marksman  looks 
through  a  small  hole. 

Sig'ht,  Plane  of.    See  PoiKTiiro. 

Sight,  Quarter-.  The  quarter-sights  of  a 
cannon  are  divisions  marked  on  the  upper 
quarters  of  the  base-ring,  commencing  where 
it  would  be  intersected  by  a  plane  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  piece,  and  tangent  to  the 
up]>er  surface  of  the  trunnions;  used  for 
giving  elevations  up  to  three  d^rees,  and 
especially  for  pointing  at  a  lees  elevation 
than  the  natural  angle  of  sight.  Now  obso- 
lete. 

Sight,  Rear-.  The  sight  nearest  the  breech 
of  a  cannon  or  small-arm.  The  term  is  spe- 
cially applied  to  small-arms. 

Sight,  Telescopic.     An   apparatui  for 
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siffhting  a  cannon  or  small-ann,  consisting 
of  a  telescope  so  mounted  as  to  give  varying 
angles  of  sight;  used  especially  for  long 
ranges.  Rifles  with  such  an  attachment  are 
sometimes  called  telescopic  rifles. 

Sight,  Trunnion.  A  front-sight  fixed  on 
or  near  the  trunnions  of  a  gun. 

Sign.  An  indication  or  token.  In  as- 
tronomy, one  of  the  twelve  divisions  of  the 
zodiac. 

Sign.    To  affix  a  signature ;  to  suhscribe. 

Sign  Language.  A  pantomimic  system 
of  communicating  ideas,  extensively  used 
by  North  American  Indians.  The  range  of 
its  use  is  not  exactly  known,  but  it  is  com- 
mon among  all  the  tribes  of  the  plains  and 
many  of  those  beyond  the  Kocky  Mountains. 
It  is  in  one  sense  the  court  language  of  the 
Indians,  being  the  only  means  of  communi- 
cation between  tribes  not  speaking  a  com- 
mon dialect.  According  to  Gen.  Marry,  it 
is  accurately  used  and  perfectly  understood 
by  all  the  Indians  from  the  Gila  to  the  Co- 
lumbia. The  same  author  tells  a  remark- 
able story,  which  seems  to  show  that  the  ' 
system  is  very  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  the 
same  as  that  used  in  teaching  mutes  in  deaf 
and  dumb  asvlums. 

Signal.  Any  sign  made  for  marching, 
fighting,  etc.  Signals  are  likewise  given  by 
the  drum,  buele,  and  trumpet,  during  the 
exercise  of  a  battalion.  See  Signal  Ser- 
Tic«. 

Signal  Code.    See  Siokalino. 

Signal  Equipments.    See  EQxnPMBNTS. 

Signal  Service.  In  the  U.  8.  army  there 
Is  one  chief  signal-officer  of  the  army,  with 
the  rank,  pay,  and  emolumentsof  a  brigadier- 
general,  and  400  enlisted  men.  The  chief 
siernal-officer  is  assisted  in  his  duties  by  com- 
missioned officers  detailed  from  the  line  for 
that  purpose.  In  war  times  the  Signal  Ser- 
vice of  tne  U.  8.  army  is  eouipped  to  main- 
tain communications  by  telegraph,  signals, 
etc.,  between  different  sections  of  an  armv  or 
armies,  or  between  land  and  sea  forces.  The 
enlisted  men  are  thoroughly  drilled  in  the 
art  of  field  telegraphy,  in  peace  times  the 
Signal  Service  has  a  corps  of  observers  sta- 
tioned in  large  towns,  and  important  com- 
mercial centres,  to  give  timely  warning  of 
the  approach  of  storms,  rise  of  rivers,  and  all 
other  important  weather  news  for  the  guid- 
ance of  merchants  and  others. 

Signaling.  Is  of  remote  origin.  A  rude 
code  of  signals  addressed  to  the  eye  is  com- 
mon among  the  savage  races  of  the  present 
day,  and  doubtless  existed  ft'om  the  earliest 
times  among  the  historical  races.  The  In- 
dians of  the  great  plains  of  North  America 
avail  themselves  for  ni^ht-signals  of  fires 
lighted  on  elevated  points,  and  of  dense 
clouds  of  smoke  made  by  suddenly  heaping 
green  brush  upon  a  fire  for  day-signals.  Gen. 
Marcy,  in  his  "Army  Life  on  the  Border," 
shows  that  similar  signals  can  be  used  in 
this  region  with  great  advantage  by  troops 
engaged  in  Indian  campaigning.  Messages 
exchanged  in  this  way  must  be  preconcerted. 


This  method  of  signaling  dates  from  a  re- 
mote antiquity.  Alphabetical  signaling— 
a  system  in  which  a  written  language  is  con- 
veyed by  means  of  its  elements — is  first  de- 
scribed by  Poly  bins,  about  260  B.C.,  and 
seems  to  have  been  devised,  or  at  least 
greatly  improved  by  him.  He  formed  a 
code  by  arranging  the  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  in  several  columns.  A  given  letter 
was  represented  by  a  number  of  lanterns  or 
torches  or  other  signals,  which  gave  the 
number  of  the  column,  and  a  second  set  of 
signals  giving  the  number  of  the  letter  in 
the  column.  Capt  John  Smith,  of  Virginia 
fame,  is  said  to  have  used  the  system  of 
Polybius  during  the  siege  of  Vienna.  Al- 
phabetical signaling  thus  early  adopted  re- 
mained without  improvement,  and  too  cum- 
bersome for  general  application  till  recent 
times.  Message  signahng  by  torches,  fiags, 
and  rockets  has  been  generally  used,  espe- 
cially at  sea,  where  it  has  a  wide  application 
both  in  war  and  commerce.  The  signals 
usually  represented  numbers,  which  were 
referred  to  printed  codes.  The  invention  of 
the  magnetic  telegraph  led  to  the  Morse 
alphabet,  which  crystallized  the  hitherto 
vague  idea  of  representing  letters  by  the 
combination  and  arrangement  of  a  few  sim- 
ple efements.  In  the  general  service  code 
of  the  United  States,  there  are  used  two  ele- 
ments. These  can  readilv  be  represented 
by  sounds,  motions,  numbers,  colors,  etc. 
l^he  ordinary  method  of  signaling  is  by 
waving  a  fiag  by  day  and  a  torch  at  night. 
See  also  Telegraph,  Field. 

Sikh  Wars.  Two  brief  but  desperate 
contests  waged  between  the  British  power 
in  India  and  the  Sikhs  in  1845-46,  1848-49, 
which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  lat- 
ter as  an  independent  nation.  The  first  had 
its  origin  in  tne  dissensions  which  convulsed 
the  Sikh  country  after  the  death  of  Bunjeet 
Singh,  and  which  necessitated  the  exercise 
of  wary  regard  on  the  part  of  the  Calcutta 
authorities.  At  length  an  army  of  Sikhs, 
flushed  with  their  triumph  over  all  lawful 
authority  in  their  own  country,  crossed  the 
Sutlej,  and  extended  their  ravages  over 
British  territory ;  but  their  advanced  guard 
was  met  by  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  the  gover- 
nor-general, at  the  head  of  four  raiments 
of  infantry  and  one  of  dragoons,  and  routed 
at  Mudki  with  heavy  loss.  Three  days  after, 
the  main  body,  which  had  in  the  mean  time 
crossed  the  river  and  intrenched  itself  at 
Feroze-Shah,  was  attacked  by  a  larger  force 
of  British  under  Gough  and  Hardinge,  and 
after  a  bloody  confiiot,  which  lasted  two 
days,  also  routed.  Still  undismayed  by 
these  reverses,  they  again  intrenched  them- 
selves at  Sobraon ;  but  a  fre^h  body  which 
had  just  crossed  the  Sutlej  at  Aliwai  19,000 
strong  with  68  pieces  of  cannon,  was  wholly 
routed  and  driven  across  the  river  by  Sir 
Harry  Smith,  at  the  head  of  7000  men,  with 
82  guns ;  and  their  main  body  was  soon  after 
similarly  dispersed  at  Sobraon  (which  see). 
The  British  then  crossed  the  river,  took  La- 
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hore,  and  restored  the  authority  of  the 
young  Maharajah  from  whom  thev  took  the 
territory  hetween  the  Beas  and  the  Sutlej ; 
the  treaty  confirming  this  settlement  being 
made  at  Lahore,  March  9,  1846.  But  the 
internal  disturbances  in  the  kingdom  of 
Lahore  soon  became  as  active  as  before,  and 
induced  the  Maharajah's  prime  minister  to 
put  the  country  under  the  Company's  pro- 
tection; and  a  residency  with  a  euard  of 
regular  troops  was  then  established  in  the 
capital.  On  April  20,  1848,  two  British 
officers  were  murdered  by  a  Sikh  chief,  the 
dewan  of  Moolraj  of  Multan  ;  and  as  it  was 
found  to  be  but  a  premonitory  symptom  of 
a  general  outbreak,  a  small  force  of  British 
under  Lieut.  Sdwardes,  aided  by  a  body 
of  Sikhs,  under  the  rajah  of  Bhawalpur, 
gallantly  attacked  the  army  of  Moolnj, 
which,  after  a  desperate  conflict  of  nine 
hours,  they  defeated  on  June  18,  and,  both 
sides  in  the  mean  time  having  received  re- 
inforcements, again  on  July  1 ;  Multan  was 
then  laid  sieee  to,  but  the  defection  of  6000 
auxiliary  Sikhs  under  Shere  Singh  (the  son 
of  the  birdar  Ghuttur  Singh,  the  governor 
of  Hazara,  who  had  been  for  some  time  in 
revolt,  and  had  driven  the  British  from  his 
district),  compelled  the  British  to  retreat. 
For  some  time,  the  British  authorities'in  the 
Punjab  were  hampered  by  a  want  of  mili- 
tary force,  and  though  the  Maharajah  and 
much  of  his  army  still  opposed  the  Sikh 
rebels,  little  reliance  could  oe  placed  upon 
roost  of  it.  Shere  Singh  now  succeeded  in 
raising  his  army  to  40,000,  but  was  defeated 
by  Lord  Gough  at  Ram nuggur  (November 
2§).  The  inconsiderate  haste  of  Gough  at 
Chillianwalla,  January  18,  nearly  lost  him 
that  great  battle,  which  was  saved  only 
by  the  extreme  valor  of  his  soldiers ;  but 
amends  for  this  fault  were  made  at  Gujerat, 
where  the  power  of  Shere  Sinsh  and  his 
allies  was  completely  broken.  Meanwhile, 
the  fortress  of  Multan  had,  after  a  pro- 
tracted bombardment,  been  captured,  and 
the  Company,  seeing  no  other  mode  of  pro- 
tecting tneir  territories  from  annoyance  by 
these  warlike  fanatics,  annexed  the  Punjab, 
March  29, 1849,  and  thus  terminated  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Sikhs  as  an  independent  nation. 
Sikhs.  The  term  Sikh,  a  corruption  of 
the  Sanscrit  s'tsAya,  signifying  ^Misciple," 
is  applied  to  a  community  of  which  the  Pun- 
jab, in  Northern  India,  constitutes,  substan- 
tially, the  confines.  Less  commonly,  even 
among  themselves,  the  members  of  this 
community  are  also  known  as  Sinhs  (vul- 
garly Singhs),  that  is,  *' Lions,"  a  title 
eiven  them  by  Gk)vind,  the  last  and  most 
infiuential  of  their  hierarchs.  flver^  name 
of  a  Sikh  male  now  terminates  with  the 
word  Sinh.  Originally  a  body  of  mere  re- 
ligionists, the  Sikns,  from  the  energy  which 
they  developed  under  repression,  and  the 
inducements  which  they  offered  as  prose- 
lytizers,  grew  by  degrees,  in  strength  and 
numbers,  and  ended  in  a  formidable  nation- 
ality.   Their  originator,  Nanak,  was  bom 


in  1469,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lahore,  and  died 
in  1689,  not  far  fh>m  the  place  of  his  d»- 
tivity. 

Silence.  To  cause  to  cease  firing  by  a 
vigorous  cannonade ;  as,  to  silence  Uie  bat- 
teries of  an  enemy. 

Silesia.  A  province  of  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia,  included  in  the  limits  of  the  new 
German  empire,  lies  south  of  the  provinces 
of  Brandenburg  and  Posen.  Formerly  a 
province  of  Poland ;  was  invaded  by  John 
of  Bohemia  in  1826;  ceded  to  him,  1355. 
In  1740,  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  takinr 
advant^e  of  the  helpless  condition  ^ 
Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  laid  claims  to 
certain  portions  of  Silesia;  and  without 
declaring  war,  marched  into  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  province,  maintaining  bis 
hold  despite  the  utmost  efforts  of  Austria 
in  1740-1742,  and  1744-1745,  called  ihe  first 
and  second  Silesian  wars.  After  the  Mrd 
Silesian  war,  better  known  as  the  Seven 
Fears*  War  (which  see),  it  was  finally  ceded 
(1768)  to  Prussia.  It  was  overrun  by  the 
French  in  1807. 

Silistria.  A  strongly  fortified  town  of 
Bulgaria,  in  Turkey  in  Europe,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Danube.  Here  in  971, 
the  Byzantine  emperor,  John  Zimisces, 
routed  the  Russians  under  Sviatoslav.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Russians,  June  80,  1829, 
and  held  some  years  by  them  as  a  pledge 
for  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  moner 
by  the  Porte,  but  was  eventually  returned. 
In  1854  it  was  again  besieged  by  the  Russians 
(80,000  strong),  under  Prince  Paskewitach, 
and  many  assaults  were  made.  The  Russian 
general  was  compelled  to  return  in  conse- 
quence of  a  dangerous  contusion.  On  June 
2,  Mussa  Pasha,  the  brave  and  skillful  com- 
mander of  the  garrison,  was  killed.  On 
June  9,  the  Russians  stormed  two  forts, 
which  were  retaken.  A  grand  assault  took 
place  on  June  13,  under  Prince  Gortscha- 
Koff"  and  Gen.  Schilders,  which  was  vijfor- 
ously  repelled.  On  the  16th,  the  garrison 
assumed  the  offensive,  crossed  the  river, 
defeated  the  Russians,  and  destroyed  the 
siege-works.  The  siege  was  thus  raised, 
and  the  Russians  commenced  their  retreat 
as  Omar  Pasha  was  drawing  near.  The 
garrison  was  ably  assisted  by  two  British 
officers,  Gapt.  Butler  and  Lieut.  Nasmyth, 
the  former  of  whom,  after  being  wounded, 
died    of  exhaustion.     They    were   hiehly 

S raised  by  Omar  Pasha  and  Lord  Har- 
inge,  ana  Lieut.  Nasmyth  made  a  major. 

Sill.  In  fortification,  the  inner  edge  of 
an  embrasure. 

Silladar  Horse.  Indian  irregular  cav- 
alry, raised  and  maintained  on  the  principle 
of  every  man  furnishing  and  maintaining 
his  own  horse,  arms,  equipments,  etc.,  in 
return  for  his  pay. 

Silkm.  In  fortification,  a  work  raised  in 
the  middle  of  a  ditch,  to  defend  it  when  it 
is  too  wide.  It  has  no  particular  form,  and 
is  sometimes  made  with  little  bastions,  half- 
moons,  and  redans,  which  are  lower  thaa 
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the  works  of  the  place,  but  higher  than  the 
covert  way.  It  la  more  frequently  called  an 
envelope, 

Silures.  A  powerful  people  in  Britain, 
inbabitine  South  Wales,  who  long  offered  a 
formidabie  resistance  to  the  Romans,  and 
were  the  only  people  in  the  island  who  at  a 
later  time  maintained  their  independence 
against  the  Saxons. 

Silver  Stick.  Is  the  title  eiven  to  a  field- 
officer  of  the  Life  Guards,  when  on  duty  at 
the  palace.  The  silver  stick  is  in  waiting 
for  a  week,  during  which  period  all  reports 
are  made  through  him  to  the  gold  stick 
(which  see),  and  orders  fW>m  the  gold  stick 
pass  through  to  the  brigade.  In  the  absence 
of  the  goUl  stick  on  levees,  and  drawing- 
room  davs,  he  goes  to  the  royal  closet  for 
the  parofe. 

Simancas.  A  town  of  Spain,  province 
of  Yalladolid.  Near  it  Ramirez  II.  of 
Leon  and  Fernando  of  Castile  gained  a 
victory  over  Abderahman,  the  Moorish  king 
of  Cordova,  August  6,  988.  The  archives 
of  Castile  are  kept  in  the  fortress  of  this 
place,  and  many  valuable  documents  and 
records  were  burnt  by  the  French  troops 
quartered  in  the  town  in  1809. 

Simonoseki.  A  town  of  Japan,  at  the 
southwestern  extremity  of  the  island  of 
Nipon,  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  island  sea 
Suonada.  In  1868  three  vessels  belonging 
to  the  American,  Dutch,  and  French  gov- 
ernments were  fired  into  from  batteries  on 
the  shore  of  Simonoseki  Strait ;  this  assault 
was  subsequently  returned  by  French  and 
American  war-vessels.  In  1864  a  combined 
fleet  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Holland,  and 
the  U.  S.  men-of-war  bombarded  and  de- 
stroyed Simonoseki.  The  Japanese  govern- 
ment had  to  pay  an  indemnity  of  18,000,000. 

Simulation.  The  vice  of  counterfeiting 
Illness  or  defect,  for  the  purpose  of  being  in- 
valided. 

Sinalunga.  A  town  of  Central  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Sienna.  Here  Garibaldi  was 
arrested  in  1867,  whilst  attempting  to  cross 
Into  the  Papal  territory  to  take  command  of 
the  volunteers  who  intended  to  march  upon 
Rome. 

Sinde,  or  Scinde.  (Called  also  Sindh,  or 
Sindia,  and  Sinday,  from  sindhoo^  or  sindhu^ 
''a  collection  of  waters.")  An  extensive 
territory  of  British  India,  included  in  the 
presidency  of  Bombav,  comprising  the  lower 
course  and  delta  of  the  Indus.  It  was  tra- 
versed by  the  Greeks  under  Alexander,  about 
826  B.C. ;  conquered  by  the  Persian  Moham- 
medans in  the  8th  century ;  tributary  to  the 
Ghaznevide  dvnasty  in  the  11th  century; 
conquered  by  Kadir  Shah,  1789 ;  reverted  to 
the  empire  of  Delhi  after  his  death,  1747. 
After  various  changes  of  rulers,  Sinde  was 
conquered  by  the  English.  Sir  Charles 
James  Napier,  the  British  envoy,  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  military  force,  marched 
aspainst  the  enemy,  totally  routed  them  at 
Meeanee  (February  17, 1848),  and  bv  defeat- 
ing the  ameers  of  Mirpur,  at  Dubba,  near 


Hyderabad  (March  24),  completed  the  sub- 
jugation of  Sinde.  For  two  vears  after- 
wards, Napier  was  actively  employed  in  re- 
ducing the  marauding  tribes  of  the  west* 
who  pillaged  the  province ;  and  so  successful 
was  the  <<Sheitankabhai"  (Devil's  Brother), 
as  the  robber  tribes  nam^  him,  that  they 
were  completely  rooted  out  of  their  fast- 
nesses, ana  most  of  them  transported  to  dis- 
tant regions. 

Sine  Die  ("without  day".).  When  the 
court  or  other  body  rise  at  the  end  of  a  ses- 
sion or  term  they  adjourn  sine  die.  In  law 
this  does  not  preclude  fUrther  proceedings 
by  the  same  court. 

Single  Combat.  A  contest  in  which  no 
more  than  two  are  engaged. 

Single-stick.  A  cudgel  used  in  fencing 
or  fighting.  Also,  a  game  at  cudgels,  in 
which  he  who  first  brings  blood  fVom  his  ad- 
versary's head  is  pronounced  victor. 

Sinister.  In  heraldry,  the  left-hand  side 
of  a  shield.  As  shields  are  supposed  to  be 
carried  in  fVont  of  the  person,  the  sinister 
side  is  that  which  covers  the  bearer's  left 
side,  and  therefore,  lies  to  the  spectator's 
right.    See  Points  of  the  Escutcheon. 

Sinopi  (Turk.  Sinub),  A  town  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  province  of  Anatolia,  on  the  south- 
em  side  of  a  little  promontory  running  easU 
ward  into  the  Black  Sea,  80  miles  northwest 
of  Samsun.  Ancient  Sinop^  was  the  most 
important  of  all  the  Greek  colonies  on  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine.  Havinebeen  destroyed 
in  the  invasion  of  Asia  by  the  CimmerianS| 
it  was  restored  by  a  new  colony  from  Mi- 
letus, 682  B.C.  It  remained  an  independent 
state  till  it  was  taken  by  Phamaces  I.,  king 
of  Pontus.  After  an  obstinate  resistance  to 
the  Romans  under  Lucullus,  it  was  taken 
and  plundered,  and  proclaimed  a  free  city. 
The  bay  of  Siuop6,  which  affords  the  finest 
anchorage  for  ships  alone  the  whole  north- 
ern coast  of  Aisiatic  Turkey,  was  the  scene 
of  a  blood V  naval  engagement,  or  rather 
massacre,  November  80,  1858,  when  a  Turk- 
ish squadron  of  18  ships  was  suddenly  at- 
tacked and  destroyed  (except  one  vessel 
which  conveyed  the  tiaings  to  Constanti- 
nople) by  a  Russian  fieet  of  6  sail  of  the 
line,  2  sailing-vessels,  and  8  steamers ;  4000 
lives  were  lost  by  fire  or  drowning,  and 
Osman  Pasha,  the  Turkish  admiral,  died  at 
Sebastopol  of  his  wounds.  In  consequence 
of  this  event,  the  Anglo-French  fleet  entered 
the  Black  Sea,  January  8,  1864. 

Sinople.  In  heraldry,  the  same  as  Vert 
(which  see). 

Sinuessa.  An  ancient  town  of  Italy,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  near  the 
confines  of  Latium  and  Campania^  It  was 
colonized  by  the  Romans  in  296  B.C.  It  suf- 
fered much  during;  the  invasion  of  Hannibal, 
who,  in  217,  carried  his  devastations  up  to 
the  very  gates. 

Sioux  Indians.    See  Dakota  Indians. 

Sir.  The  title  of  a  knight  or  baronet, 
which,  for  distinction's  sake,  is  always  pre- 
fixed to  the  knighft  or  baronet's  Christian 
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name,  either  in  speaking  or  in  writing  to 
him. 

Siraceni,  Siraci,  or  Siraces.  A  powerful 
people  of  Sarmutia  Asiutica,  dwelt  in  the 
district  of  Siracene,  east  of  Palus  Mootis,  as 
far  as  the  river  Rha  (now  Volga).  The 
Romans  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  them 
in  50. 

Sirmium  (now  Miiroviz),  An  important 
city  in  Pannonia  Inferior,  was  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Savus.  It  was  founded 
by  the  Taurisci,  and  under  the  Romans  be- 
came the  capital  of  Pannonia,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  all  their  operations  in  their  wars 
against  the  Dacians  and  the  neighboring 
barbarians.  It  contained  a  large  manufac- 
tory of  arms,  a  spacious  forum,  an  imperial 
palace,  etc.  It  was  the  residence  of  tne  ad- 
miral of  the  first  Flavian  fleet  on  the  Dan- 
ube, and  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Pro- 
bus. 

Siscia.  An  important  town  in  Pannonia 
Superior,  situated  upon  an  island  formed 
by  the  rivers  Savus  Colapis  and  Odra.  It 
was  a  stronely-fortified  place,  and  was  con- 

?[uered  by  Tiberius  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
rom  which  time  it  became  tne  most  impor- 
tant town  in  all  Pannonia. 

Sissopoli,  or  Sizeboli.  A  town  of  Tur- 
key in  Europe,  80  miles  northeast  from 
Aarianople.  It  was  taken  by  the  Russians 
in  1829. 

Sistova,  or  Schistab,  called  also  Shtab. 
A  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Bulgaria, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  24  miles 
east-southeast  fVom  Nicopolis.  A  treaty  of 
peace  ("peace  of  Sistova")  was  signed  here 
Detween  Austria  and  Turkey  in  1791. 

Sit.  In  a  military  sense,  to  take  a  station- 
ary position ;  as,  to  ait  before  a  fortUieation, 
to  lie  encamped  for  the  purpose  of  besieg- 
ing it. 

ditka.  Called  by  the  Russians  New  Arch- 
angel, is  the  most  important  settlement  in 
Alaska.  It  is  situatea  on  the  west  side  of 
Baranoff  Island,  in  lat.  57^  8^.  The  popu- 
lation is  mainly  composed  of  Indians  and 
Russian  half-breeds.  A  census  taken  in  1875 
made  the  total  number,  excluding  Indians, 
602.  For  many  years  Sitka  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Russian  American  Company. 
Upon  the  transfer  of  the  Territory,  in  1867, 
to  the  United  States,  Sitka  became  the  head- 
quarters, of  the  military  department  of 
Alaska.  It  remained  an  army  post  till  1877, 
when  the  garrison  was  withdrawn.  The  in- 
habitants are  at  present  protected  from  the 
Indians  by  a  naval  vessel. 

Sixain.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  was  an  order 
of  battle,  wherein  six  battalions  being  ranged 
in  one  line,  the  second  and  fifth  were  made 
to  advance,  to  form  the  vanguard ;  the  first 
and  sixth  to  retire,  to  form  the  rear-guard ; 
the  third  and  fourth  remaining  on  the  spot, 
to  form  the  corps  or  body  of  the  battle. 

Six-shooter.  A  pistol  with  six  barrels,  or 
capable  of  firing  six  shots  in  quick  succes- 
sion ;  especially  a  six-l^rreled  or  six-cham- 
bered revolver. 


Size,  To.  In  a  military  sense,  to  take  tho 
height  of  men  for  the  purpose  of  placing 
them  in  military  array,  and  of  rendering 
their  relative  statures  more  effective. 

Skalitx.  A  small  town  of  Austria,  in  the 
northwest  of  Hungary,  near  the  borders  of 
Moravia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  March.  It 
was  stormed  by  the  Prussian  general  Stein- 
met£,  June  28,  1866;  whereby  the  junction 
of  the  divisions  of  the  Prussians  was  greatly 
facilitated. 

Skean,  Skeen,  or  Skeine.  A  Celtic  word 
which  signifies  a  knife.  It  was  a  weapon  in 
the  shape  of  a  small  sword  or  knife,  which 
was  worn  by  the  Irish  in  ancient  times. 

Skedaddle.  To  betake  one's  self  to  flight ; 
to  run  away  with  precipitation,  as  if  in  a 
panic;  to  withdraw,  as  an  army,  or  part  of 
an  army,  from  the  presence  of  an  enemy, 
especially  in  a  hasty  or  secret  manner. 

Skeleton.  A  word  applied  to  regiments 
that  have  become  reduced  in  their  number 
of  men. 

Sketch,  Military.  The  delineation  of  a 
small  portion  of  ground  for  military  pur- 
poses. The  scale  is  generally  larger  than 
that  of  a  map. 

Skid.  In  military  langua^,  is  any  tim- 
ber which  is  used  as  a  base  to  keep  one  object 
from  resting  on  another.  Thus,  a  row  of 
cannon  in  store  will  be  kept  from  the  ground 
by  skids.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the 
drag  which  is  put  on  the  wheels  of  carriages 
in  going  up  hills,  to  prevent  rolling  back- 
wards. 

Skiemiwice.  A  town  of  Russia,  situated 
on  the  Bzura,  88  miles  southwest  from  War^ 
saw.  The  French  were  defeated  here,  in 
1809,  by  the  Russians. 

Skinners.  A  name  assumed  by  a  preda- 
tory band  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  who, 
professing  allegiance  to  the  American  cause, 
but  influenced  by  a  desire  to  plunder,  roamed 
over  the  "neutral  ground"  lying  between 
the  hostile  armies,  robbing  those  who  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity. 

Skipton.  A  town  of  England  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  88  miles  west  of 
York.  The  old  castle  of  Skipton  was  founded 
in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror;  it 
was  a  place  of  great  strength  in  the  17th 
century,  and  held  out  for  three  years  against 
the  Parliamentary  forces.  In  1649  it  was 
dismantled,  but  subsequently  rebuilt  by  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke. 

Skirmish.  A  slight  fight  in  war ;  a  light 
combat  between  detachments  from  armies 
which  are  yet  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
each  other,  or  between  detached  and  small 
parties. 

Skirmish.  To  fi^ht  slightly  or  in  small 
parties ;  to  engage  in  a  skirmish  ;  to  act  as 
skirmishers. 

Skirmisher.  One  who  skirmishes ;  one  of 
such  troops  as  are  sent  forward  in  advance, 
or  move  deployed  in  loose  order  on  the  fianks 
of  a  marching  column,  to  discover  and  in- 
tercept hostile  forces. 

Skiver.    A  dirk  to  stab  with. 
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Skottefer.  Formerly  a  name  applied  to 
an  archer. 

Sky-rocket.    See  Ptbotschkt. 

Slash.  A  cut ;  a  wound ;  alao,  a  cut  in 
cloth.  It  was  formerly  used  to  express  the 
pieces  of  tape  or  worsted  lace  which  were 
placed  upon  the  arms  of  non-commissioned 
officers,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from 
privates. 

Slash.  To  strike  violently  and  at  ran- 
dom with  an  edged  instrument ;  to  lay  ahout 
one  indiscriminately  with  hlows. 

Slashed.  Cut  in  stripes  or  lines.  Hence, 
slashed  sleeves  and  pockets,  which  are  pecu- 
liar to  the  British  cavalry,  when  the  officers 
or  men  wea^lons  coats. 

Slaughter.  The  extensive  and  unneces- 
sary destruction  of  human  life;  carnage. 
Also,  to  visit  with  great  destruction  of  life ; 
to  kill;  to  slay  in  hattle. 

Slavonia,  or  Sclavonia  (called  hy  the  na- 
tive SlavoTiaka),  A  territory  or  province  of 
the  Austrian  empire,  formerly  incorporated 
with  Hungary,  hut  now  forming  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia.  The 
country  anciently  formed  part  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Pannonia.  During  the  harbarian 
migrations,  the  land  was  overrun,  now  by 
one  and  now  by  another  tribe,  and  at  length 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Avars. 
These,  however,  were  conquered  about  the 
end  of  the  8th  century  by  Charlemagne,  who 
settled  in  their  place  a  tribe  of  Slavonians 
from  Dalmatia.  When,  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury, the  Hungarians  conquered  Pannonia, 
they  also  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
whole  of  Slavonia,  except  Syrmia,  which 
still  remained  subject  to  the  Eastern  emper- 
ors. It  was,  however,  the  object  of  conten- 
tion, and  the  scene  of  bloody  -conflicts  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  the  Hungarians,  until, 
after  various  vicissitudes,  it  was  finally  ceded 
to  the  latter  in  1165.  From  1626,  when  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Turks,  Slavonia  re- 
mained in  their  possession  till  it  was  restored 
to  Hungary  by  the  peace  of  Carlowitz  in 
1699.  In  1734  its  size  was  diminished  by 
the  formation  of  the  Military  Frontier,  and 
in  1848  it  was  separated  from  Hungary. 

Slavonians,  or  Slaves  (native  name  SloW' 
tne,  or  Slowane).  The  eeneral  name  of  a 
group  of  nations  belon^ng  to  the  Aryan 
family,  whose  settlements  extend  from  the 
Elbe  to  Kamtschatka,  and  from  the  Frozen 
Sea  to  Ragusa  on  the  Adriatic,  the  whole  of 
Eastern  Europe  heine  almost  exclusively 
occupied  by  them.  The  original  names  of 
the  Slavic  tribes  seem  to  have  been  Winds, 
or  Wends  ( Ve^edi)^  and  Serbs.  The  latter 
of  these  names  is  spoken  of  by  Procopius  as 
the  ancient  name  common  to  the  whole  Slavic 
stock.  The  Slavonians  proper  are  a  hand- 
some, tall,  and  slender  race. 

Sleepers.  Small  joists  of  timber,  which 
form  the  foundation  for  the  platform  of  a 
battery,  and  upon  which  the  boards  for  the 
flooring  are  laid.  Also,  the  undermost  tim- 
bers of  a  gun  or  mortar. 

Sleets.  The  parts  of  a  mortar  extending 
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from   the   chamber   to   the   trunnions,  to  * 
strengthen  that  part. 

Sleeves,  Gunner's.    See  Implshents. 

Slidiof-rings.  See  Ordnance,  Carbi- 
AQS8  FOR,  Nomenclature  or  Abtillert 
Carriage. 

Sligo;  A  maritime  county  in  the  north- 
west of  Ireland,  and  the  province  of  Con- 
naught.  It  formed  part  of  the  kinedom  of 
Connaught  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the 
English,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.    Subse- 

auently  it  came  into  the  possession  of  one  of 
tie  family  of  the  O'Connors,  kings  of  Con- 
naught,  who  was  called  O'Connor  Sligo. 
After  a  nrotracted  struggle  between  the  na- 
tives ana  the  English,  it  fell  into  the  bands 
of  the  De  Bureos,  who  either  by  force  or 
treaties  had  made  themsel ves^  masters  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Con- 
naueht.  It  became  the  theatre  of  several 
conflicts  in  the  war  against  O'Neil,  chieftain 
of  Tyrone,  in  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  l^he  most  remarkable  of  these  was 
that  with  Sir  Conyers  Clifford,  who  in  at- 
tempting to  pass  into  the  country  from  Ros- 
common with  a  body  of  from  1500  to  2000' 
men,  in  order  to  relieve  Belleek,  was  attacked 
in  a  defile  of  the  Curlew  Mountains  by 
O'Roark,  chieftain  of  Breffney,  was  himself 
killed  and  his  troops  were  driven  back  with 
considerable  loss.  During  the  civil  wars  of 
1641,  the  Irish  kept  possession  of  the  open 
country  until  nearly  its  close,  when  tney 
were  reduced  to  submission  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary forces  under  Ireton.  in  the  subse- 
quent war  of  1688  this  country  was  held  by 
tne  forces  of  Kine  James  for  some  time,  but 
ultimately  yielded  to  the  victorious  arms  of 
William  III.  The  French  force  which 
landed  at  Killalla  under  Gen.  Humbert  in 
1798,  had  a  severe  skirmish  at  Coloony  with 
the  Limerick  militia,  commanded  by  Col.. 
Vereker,  afterwards  Viscount  GK>rt,  which 
ended  in  the  retreat  of  the  latter. 

Sligo.  The  chief  town  of  the  above 
county,  and  a  seaport,  situated  on  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Garrogue.  In  1641 ,  it  was  taken 
without  opposition,  by  the  Parliamentarians, 
under  Sir  Charles  Coote,  who  was  afterwards 
attacked  by  a  force  collected  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  archbishop  of  Tuam,  which  re- 
treated in  consequence  of  an  alarm  being 
spread  that  a  large  force  was  approaching  to 
relieve  the  town.  When  retiring  they  were 
attacked  by  the  Parliamentarian  forces,  the 
archbishop  killed,  and  on  his  person  was 
found  the  important  document  exposing  the 
secret  communications  which  took  place  be- 
tween Charles  I.  and  the  Irish  Catholics. 
Coote  subsequently  evacuated  the  town, 
which  thence  continued  in  possession  of  the 
royalists  till  the  termination  of  the  war.  In 
1688  it  was  taken  for  King  William  by  the 
Enniskilleners,  who,  in  turn,  were  driven 
out  by  Gen.  Sarsfield;  but  the  place  ulti- 
mately surrendered  to  the  Earl  of  Granard. 
Sling.  A  weapon  much  in  use  before  the 
introduction  of  fire-arms,  consisted  of  a  piece 
of  leather,  with  a  round  hole  in  the  middle. 
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and  two  cords  of  about  a  yard  in  length.  A 
round  pebble  being  hung  in  the  leather  by 
cords,  the  latter  were  held  firmly  in  the 
right  hand,  and  swung  rapidly  round. 
"When  the  stone  had  attained  great  speed, 
one  string  was  disengaged,  on  which  the 
stone  flew  off  at  a  tangent,  its  initial  ve- 
locity beine  the  same  as  it  had  at  the  last 
moment  of  revolution.  This  velocity  gives 
far  greater  range  and  force  than  could  be 
imparted  in  mere  throwing.  The  men  who 
used  this  weapon  were  called  slingera. 

Sling.  A  leather  strap  attached  to  a  mus- 
ket, serving  to  support  it  across  the  soldier's 
back,  as  occasion  mav  require. 

81ing-cart.    See  Hand  Sling-cabt. 

Slingers.    See  Slinq. 

Slope  Arms.  A  word  of  command  in  the 
British  service,  for  placing  the  musket  upon 
the  shoulder  with  the  butt  advanced.  In 
marches,  soldiers  are  almost  invariably  per- 
mitted to  slope  arms. 

Slope,  Interior.    See  Iittxriob  .Slops. 

Slopes.  The  approaches  to  the  crest  of 
heights  are  by  slopes,  which  may  be  either 
gentle  or  steep.  When  these  slopes  are 
gentle,  the  fire  from  the  crest  can  be  made 
an  eiffective  one  by  reason  of  its  **  grazing 
action."  Especially  will  it  be  so  wiUi  artil- 
lery fire  when  properly  directed.  When 
slopes  are  quite  steep,  the  fire  will  be  a 
pluneine  one,  and  will  be  apt  to  pass  over 
the  beads  of  the  attacking  troops.  Espe- 
<nally  will  this  be  the  case  with  the  fire  of 
artillery. 

Sloping  Swords.  In  the  British  service, 
is  a  position  of  the  sword  among  cavalry, 
when  the  back  of  the  blade  rests  on  the 
hollow  of  the  right  shoulder,  the  hilt  ad- 
vanced. 

Slow  Time.  The  same  as  common  time, 
by  which  troops  on  foot  march  at  the  rate  of 
ninety  steps  per  minute. 

Slow-match.    See  Labor atoky  Storks. 

Slugs.  Cylindrical  or  cubical  pieces  of 
metal,  discharged  from  a  gun. 

Slur-bow.  A  species  of  cross-bow  for- 
merly used  for  discharging  fire  and  arrows. 

Smalcald.    See  Schmalkald,  Lbaqub 

OF. 

Small-arms.  Are  portable  fire-arms 
known  as  muskets,  rifies,  carbines,  pistols, 
etc.,  and  were  first  invented  about  the  middle 
of  the  14th  century.  At  first  they  consisted 
simply  of  a  tube  of  iron  or  copper,  fired 
from  a  stand  or  support.  They  were  loaded 
with  leaden  balls,  and  were  touched  off  by 
a  lighted  match  held  in  the  hand.  They 
weighed  from  26  to  75  pounds,  and  conse- 
quently two  men  were  required  to  serve 
tiiem.  Thedifilculty  of  loading  these  weap- 
ons, and  the  uncertainty  of  their  effects,  as 
regards  range  and  accuracy,  prevented  them 
from  coming  rapidly  into  use,  and  the  cross- 
bow was  for  a  long  time  retained  as  the  prin- 
ci|ial  projectile  weapon  for  infantry.  The 
difiloulty  of  aiming  hand-cannon,  arising 
from  their  great  weight,  was  in  a  measure 
overcome  by  making  them  shorter,  and  sup- 


porting them  on  a  tripod,  by  means  of  trun- 
nions which  rested  on  forks.  This  arm  was 
called  an  arquebuse  (which  see).  The  next 
improvement  in  the  arquebuse  was  to  make 
it  lighter,  and  inclose  it  in  a  piece  of  wood 
call^  the  atoek^  the  butt  of  which  was 
pressed  against  the  left  shoulder,  while  the 
right  hand  applied  the  match  to  the  vent. 
It  was  still  very  heavy,  and  in  aiming,  the 
muzzle  rested  in  the  crotch  of  a  fork  placed 
in  the  ground.  To  eive  steadiness  to  the 
aim  while  applying  the  match  to  the  prim- 
ing, a  species  of  lock  was  next  devised,  which 
consisted  of  a  lever  holding  at  its  extremity 
a  lighted  match.  In  firing,  the  lever  was 
pressed  down  with  the  finger  until  the  lighted 
end  of  the  match  touched  the  pri  ming.  This 
apparatus,  known  as  the  Berpentine^  con- 
tinued in  use  until  it  was  replaced  by  the 
wheel-lock,  which  was  invented  in  Nurem- 
burg,  in  1617.  (See  Whkkl-lock.)  The 
peiranel  was  a  wheel-lock  arquebuse  of  larger 
caliber  and  lighter  weight  than  its  prMeces- 
sors.    See  Petroitel. 

Musket, — The  musket  was  first  introduced 
by  the  Spaniards,  under  Charles  V.  The 
original  caliber  of  the  musket  was  such  that 
8  round  bullets  weighed  a  pound  ;  the  piece 
was,  consequently,  so  heavy  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  fire  it  from  a  forked  rest  inserted 
in  the  ground.  The  sfze  of  the  bore  was 
finally  reduced  to  18  bullets  to  the  pound ; 
and  from  this  arm  was  derived  tne  late 
smooth-bored  rifle. 

Rifle. — It  is  generally  stated  that  the  rifle 
was  invented  by  Oaspard  Zoller,  of  Vienna, 
and  that  it  flrst  made  its  appearance  at  a 
target-practice  at  Leipsic,  in  1498.  The  first 
rifle-grooves  were  made  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  bore,  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing 
the  friction  of  loading  forced  or  tightly-flt- 
ting  bullets.  It  was  accidentally  discovered, 
however,  that /Spiral  grooves  gave  neater 
accuracy  to  the  flight  of  the  projectue,  but 
the  science  of  the  Say  was  unable  to  assign 
a  reason  for  this  superiority,  and  the  form, 
number,  and  twist  of  the  grooves  depended 
on  the  caprice  of  individual  gunmakers. 
About  1600,  the  rifle  began  to  be  used  as  a 
military  weapon  for  firing  spherical  bullets. 
In  1729,  it  was  found  that  good  results  could 
be  attained  by  using  oblong  projectiles  of 
elliptical  form.  The  great  difficulty,  how- 
ever, of  loading  the  rifle,  which  was  ordina- 
rily accomplished  by  the  blows  of  a  mallet 
on  a  stout  iron  ramrod,  prevented  it  from 
being  generally  used  in  regular  warfare.  The 
improvements  which  have  been  made  of  late 
years  have  entirely  overcome  this  diflBculty, 
and  rifles  have  now  superseded  the  smooth- 
bored  arms. 

Muzzle-loading  Ouns, — ^The  following  are 
amon^  the  most  prominent  muzzle-l<Mding 
guns  m  use  prior  to  1860 : 

The  Lancaster  EUiptie  Hifle, — So  called, 
although  the  elliptical  rifle  is  very  old.  The 
bore  in  this  rifle  is  slightly  oblate ;  the  twist 
found,  by  experience,  to  be  most  advantage- 
ous is  one  turn  in  62  inches,  the  approved 
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diameter  of  the  bore  .498  inch,  the  length 
of  the  barrel  being  82  inches.  An  eccen- 
tricity of  .01  inch  in  half  an  inch  is  found 
sufficient  to  make  the  bullet  spin  on  its  axis 
to  the  extreme^eree  of  its  flight.  The  length 
of  the  bullet  found  to  answer  best  with  these 
rifles  is  2^  diameters  in  length,  with  a  wind- 
age of  four-  or  five-thousandths  of  an  inch. 

NuthaWs  RiJU, — In  the  ordinal^  mode  of 
grooving  rifles,  sharp  angles  are  left  between 
the  groove  and  **land"  (those  parts  of  the 
smooth-bore  left  in  their  original  state  after 
the  process  of  grooving  has  been  completed). 
These  create  great  friction  with  the  projec- 
tile, both  in  loading  and  discharging.  Mai. 
Kuthall  removes  these  objections  by  round- 
ing off  the  <*  lands''  into  the  grooves,  that  is, 
making  them  a  series  of  convex  and  concave 
curves,  the  bore  assuming  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance to  the  ejre,  for  the  smoothness  and  even- 
ness with  which  the  lands  and  grooves  blend 
into  each  other. 

Enfield  RiJU. — ^This  rifle  has  three  grooves, 
taking  one  complete  turn  in  78  inches,  flring 
a  bullet  resembling  the  Minid,  except  that  a 
wooden  cup  was  substituted  for  one  of  iron. 
Its  diameter  is  .677  of  an  inch,  its  bullet 
weighs  580  grains,  and  ranii^  with  great 
accuracy  for  800  yards,  and  fairly  up  to 
1100.  Thei%  are  also  Gen.  fioileau's  rifle, 
and  some  others  which  our  space  will  not 
admit  of  our  noticing.  The  extraordinary 
efficacy  of  the  breech-loading  principles,  es- 
pecially in  combination,  have,  however, 
only  been  very  prominent  during  the  wars  of 
the  last  few  years,  and  notablvin  the  Prussian 
campaign  of  1864  against  Denmark,  and  of 
1866  against  Austria.  The  successes  of  the 
Prussian  arms  were  attributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  rapidity  with  which  their 
troops  could  fire  as  compared  with  the 
enemy.  They  had  in  greater  or  less  num- 
bers borne  these  same  rifles  since  1886,  but 
these  were  the  flrst  opportunities  of  using 
them  in  waffare.  To  all  other  powers,  whose 
men  still  carried  mUzzle- loading  rifles,  and 
who  had  debated,  without  practical  result, 
for  years  past  the  question  of  armament  with 
breech-loaders,  soldiers  thus  armed  appeared 
irresistible.  From  July,  1866,  to  the  present 
momentf  the  hammer  and  the  anvil  have  been 
busy  throughout  the  civilized  world  in  mak- 
ing the  weapons  of  death  yet  more  deadly. 
Scarcely  two  countries  seem  to  have  adopted 
the  same  plan:  each  nation  has  elaborated 
a  system  from  among  its  own  inventors. 
Those  possessing  no  great  reserve  of  rifles 
have  prepared  new  arms,  but  the  majority 
of  governments  have  been  content,  in  the 
flrst  instance,  to  convert  their  existing  stock 
into  needle-firing  breech-loaders  of  as  good 
a  construction  as  circumstances  would  per- 
mit. The  advantage  of  breech-loading  is 
obvious:  to  be  able  to  insert  the  charge  at 
the  head  of  the  barrel  instead  of  at  its  mouth, 
is  to  ^ve  time  and  avoid  exposure  to  hostile 
fire  during  the  operation  of  loading  and 
ramming  homo,  which  of  necessity  involves 
considerable  outstretching  of  the  limbs.  The 


great  condition  of  success  is,  that  the  bullet 
shall  be  propelled  with  equal  force  and  with 
equal  safetv  to  the  rifleman,  as  from  the 
muxzle-loader.  When  a  charge  is  ignited 
*the  constituents  of  the  gunpowder,  assuming 
a  gaseous  condition  under  the  heat  engen- 
dered, expand  into  a  volume  of  light  gas 
many  times  greater  in  bulk  than  the  powder 
before  occupied.  On  the  amount  of  this  ex- 
pansion, and  its  sudden  action  on  the  pro- . 
jectile,  the  force  of  the  shot  depends.  Any 
joint  in  the  breech-piece  through  which  a 
portion  of  this  gas  can  escape,  without  having 
imparted  its  thrust  to  the  ball,  tends,  there- 
fore, to  lessen  the  ranse  and  penetration; 
Vhile  the  shock  of  the  explosion  falling 
more  severely  on  this  than  on  any  other  part 
of  the  barrel,  tends  yoti  more  to  dislocate 
the  breech-piece  and  diminish  the  closeness 
of  the  joint's  fit.  In  weapons  which  do  not 
call  for  a  long  range,  as  revolvers  and  pistoto, 
a  perceptible  interval  is  left  between  the 
chamber  and  barrel,  through  which  much 
gas  escapes ;  but  in  rifles,  which  have  range 
and  penetration  as  principal  objects,  there  is 
wrima  facie  ground  for  preferring  a  muzxle- 
loader.  The  ^as,  however,  is  far  fVom  pure 
as  generated  in  the  barrel,  for  much  water 
is  produced  and  held  in  suspension,  while 
there  is  also  a  solid  residuum  consisting  of 
unburned  materials  of  the  powder.  In  the 
muzzle-loader,  these  clog  (or,  technically, 
foul)  the  barrel,  filling  the  grooves  and  ren- 
dering the  ramming  home  of  succeeding 
charges  more  and  more  difficult.  The  effect 
is,  that  a  solid  mass  of  unburned  matter  is 
gradually  forced  by  ramming  into  the  head 
of  the  barrel,  destroying  the  accuracy  and 
usefulness  of  the  weapon.  In  the  breech- 
loader, this  solid  deposit  must  be  provided 
against  both  ways.  The  backward  throw 
on  firing  (for,  of  course,  the  charge  explodes 
with  equal  power  in  every  direction)  tends 
to  force  it  into  the  mechanism  of  the  joints, 
preventing  their  proper  fit,  and  continually, 
augmenting  the  escape  of  gas.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  deposit  is  prevented  fW>m  accumu- 
lating in  the  barrel  by  the  fact  that  suc- 
ceeding charges  are  inserted  behind  it,  and, 
by  their  explosion,  force  the  solid  matters 
out  at  the  muzzle.  Thus,  in  the  matter  of 
fouling,  if  the  gases  can  be  prevented  from 
blocking  up  the  breech-apparatus,  the  breech- 
loader has  a  great  advantage  over  the  muz- 
zle-loader. This  protection  of  the  breech- 
apparatus  is  the  problem  which  inventors 
have  had  to  solve.  The  following  are  the 
most  notable  among  breech-loading  arms : 

The  American  Springfield^  model  of  1878. 
The  barrel  is  of  "  low  steel,"  caliber  .46  inch, 
rified  with  three  concentric  grooves  of  equal 
widths  with  the  lands,  and  of  the  uniform 
depth  of  .006  of  an  inch,  and  uniform  twist 
of  one  complete  turn  in  22  inches.  The  lock^ 
plate  is  0.176  inch  thick,  and  let  in  flush. 
The  exterior  metal- work  is  browned.  An 
open  swivel  is  attached  to  the  upper  band, 
for  stacking  arms,  instead  of  locking  bayo- 
nets, as  heretofore  \  also  a  "  trowel  bayonet" 
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and  "intrencbing  tool.''  Length  of  rifle- 
barrel  including  receiver,  86  incbes ;  carbine, 
25.4  inches.  Length  of  rifle-bayonet,  18 
inches ;  crook  of  stock,  2^  inches,  and  dis- 
tance from  butt  to  trigger,  18^  inches.  Total' 
length  of  rifle,  without  bayonet,  61.9;  of 
carbine,  41.8  inches;  weight  of  rifle  without 
bayonet,    8.88   pounds;    of    carbine,    6.87 

rounds.  Trigger  adjusted  to  pull  at  6  to 
pounds. 

Remington, — This  is  a  magazine-gun,  and 
belongs  to  that  system  in  which  a  fixed 
chamber  is  closed  by  a  bolt,  by  direct  action, 
and  in  which  the  lock  is  concealed.  The 
magazine  is  in  the  tip-etock,  and  carries  8 
cartridges,  which  are  brought  into  the  cham- 
ber by  the  action  of  the  trigger ;  the  mech- 
anism is  so  arranged  that  no  more  than  one 
cartridge  can  enter  the  chamber  at  the  same 
time.  The  magazine  is  loaded  from  below, 
and  in  any  position  of,  the  bolt. 

Sharps,— Soe  Sharps  Hifjle. 

Spencer.  —  A  magazine-gun,  holding  7 
cartridges  which  are  brought  one  by  one 
into  the  chamber  by  a  movement  of  the 
trigger-guard  as  a  lever,  which  at  the  same 
time  throws  out  the  shell  of  the  exploded 
cartridge.  A  new  magazine  can  be  inserted 
whenever  the  cartridges  have  been  exhausted, 
or  the  magazine  may  be  shut  off  and  the 
rifle  used  as  a  single  breech-loader. 

Winchester. — Same  pattern  as  the  Spen- 
cer. 

Snider  Rifle. — So  called  from  its  inventor, 
the  essential  features  of  which  are  that  the 
breech-block  revolves  around  an  axis  on  the 
right  of  and  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  bore, 
and  the  flrinff-pin  passes  obHouely  f^om  the 
nose  of  the  hammer,  through  the  breech- 
block, to  tbe  centre  of  the  base  of  the  car- 
tridge. This  was  the  first  form  of  breech- 
loaders adopted  by  the  British  government, 
which  in  1866  directed  that  the  old  Enfield 
muzzle-loaders  should  be  altered  to  breech- 
loaders u[H>n  this  system. 

Martini-Henry. — Adopted  by  the  British 
government,  has  a  breecn-loading  apparatus 
on  the  Martini  system  united  to  a  barrel 
rifled  on  the  system  of  Henry,  a  gunmaker 
of  Scotland.  Martini,  a  Swiss,  derived  his 
system  of  breech-loading  from  the  Peabody 
system  of  tbe  United  States  by  dispensing 
with  the  independent  outside  lock  and  sub- 
stituting therefor  a  spiral-sprins  flring<bolt 
or  striker,  inclosed  in  the  breech-block ;  the 
number  of  grooves  is  seven ;  in  shape  they 
are  flat  at  the  bottom ;  the  lands  are  narrow, 
having  the  appearance  of  sharp  ribs,  which 
are  designed  to  take  a  firm  hold  of  the  bul- 
let. It  is  understood  that  these  grooves  are 
made  somewhat  deeper  at  the  breech  than 
at  the  muzzle.  The  twist  is  one  turn  in  22 
indies.  There  is  a  brass  collar  around  the 
head  of  the  ramrod  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
bore  in  wiping  out.  The  weight  of  the  rifle 
is  8|  pounds ;  of  bayonet  14^  ounces.  The 
weight  of  rifle  with  bayonet  attached  9 
pounds  11  ounces. 

Mauser  Rijie. — This  rifle  is  used  in  Prus- 


sia, and  is  a  modification  of  the  Chass^pot 
svstem,  bv  which  it  is  adapted  to  the  use  of 
the  metallic  gas-check  cartridge.  It  was  in- 
vented in  1871.  The  mechanism  of  this  gun 
is  much  simpler  than  the  needle-gun,  and 
has  a  longer  range. 

Chassepoi  Rifle.— Th^  Ohaas^pot  rifle  is 
used  in  f  ranee,  and  was  introduced  shortly 
after  the  Austro-Prussian  war  of  1866.  In 
its  principal  features  it  resembled  the  Prus- 
sian needle^un,  inasmuch  as  the  breech  was 
clesed  with  a  sliding^bolt,  and  it  fired  a  self- 
primed  paper-case  cartridge,  which  was  ig- 
nited by  a  needle  impelled  by  a  spiral  spring. 
Unlike  the  needle-gun,  however,  it  was  pro- 
vided with  a  fl^as-check,  which  was  of  the 
form  of  a  thick  india-rubber  disk  or  pack- 
ing, attached  to  the  end  of  the  breech-bolt, 
and  it  possessed  the  modern  improvements 
of  reduced  caliber  and  rapid  twist  of  the 
rifle-grooves  for  obtaining  g^reat  range  and 
accuracy  of  flre.    The  Ohassepot  was  the 

SrincipaL  arm  used  by  the  Irench  army 
uring  the  German  war.  Since  that  time 
efforts  have  been  made  to  adapt  it  to  fire  the 
modem  metallic-case  cartridge.  The  plan 
of  alteration  to  this  end  adopted  by  the 
French  authorities  is  that  submitteid  by 
Capt.  Gras  of  the  French  artillery  commit- 
tee. The  length  of  the  bore,  including  the 
chamber,  is  82.28  inches;  the  length  of  the 
complete  arm,  without  sabre-bayonet,  is  60.8 
inches ;  and  with  the  bavonet  it  is  about  72.0 
inches.  The  weight  with  the  bayonet  is  10.8 
pounds ;  without  the  bayonet,  *8.9  pounds. 
The  grooves  are  four  in  numbor,  and  of  a 
width  equal  to  that  of  the  lands ;  the  depth 
of  the  grooves  is  0.0118  inch ;  the  twist  is 
one  turn  in  21.6  inches,  and  is  from  right  to 
left  instead  of  from  left  to  right,  according 
to  the  usual  nractice.  The  pull  on  the  trig- 
ger is  thougnt  to  disturb  the  aim  by  carry- 
ing the  muzzle  of  the  arm  sliffhtlv  to  the 
rieht ;  the  object  of  grooving  tne  barrel  to 
the  left  is  to  correct  this  disturbance  by  the 
drift  which  follows  the  direction  of  the  twist. 
Tbe  initial  velocity  is  stated  to  be  420  metres 
(about  1877  feet),  and  the  effective  range  ex- 
tends to  1700  yards,  about  one  mile.  The 
rapidity  of  fire  is  16  times  per  minute.  The 
Bussian  army  is  armed  with  two  patterns  of 
Berdan  breech-loaders.  One  lot  of  80,000, 
in  which  the  breech-block  swinn  upward 
and  forward,  was  manufacturer  by  the 
Colt's  Patent  Fire-Arms  Company,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  and  a  second  lot  of  80,000  on 
a  sliding  breech-bolt  system  made  in  Bir- 
mingham, England.  The  latter-named  arm 
was  adopted  for  the  entire  Bussian  army. 
The  following  are  the  principal  dimensions: 
Diameter  of  rore  (caliber),  0.42  inch ;  length 
of  barrel,  80.48  inches  ;  total  lengUi  of  arm 
without  bayonet,  60.88  inches ;  length  of 
arm  with  bayonet,  70.88  inches ;  number  <^ 
grooves,  6;  twist,  one  turn  in  20  inches; 
weight  of  arm  with  bayonet,  9.76  pounds. 

Vetterlin  Rifle. — Is  a  repeating  rlfie  used 
in  the  Swiss  service,  and  is  a  Swiss  inven- 
tion, the  peculiarity  of  which  is  the  union 
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of  a  cartridge  ma^razine  with  a  sliding-bolt- 
breech  system.  The  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal dimensions :  Caliber,  OAl  inch ;  num- 
ber of  grooves,  4 ;  depth  of  grooves,  0.0086 
Inch ;  width  of  grooves,  0.0177  inch  j  twist 
of  grooves,  26  inches ;  length  of  barrel,  83. 14 
inches;  length  of  arm  without  bayonet, 
51.18  inches ;  length  of  arm  with  bayonet, 
70.08  inches ;  weight  of  arm  without  bayo- 
net, 10.14  pounds;,  with  bayonet,  11.02; 
weight  of  rifle  with  magazine  filled,  12.12 
pounds ;  initial  velocity,  1841  feet. 

Werndl  Rifle, — Adopted  in  the  Austrian 
service  in  place  of  the  alteration  of  Wanzl, 
is  the  invention  of  Joseph  Werndl,  a  gun 
manufacturer  of  Styria,  and  is  applied  to 
muskets,  carbines,  and  pistols.  The  breech- 
block in  this  system  vibrates  around  <an  axis 
parallel  to  and  below  the  axis  of  the  bore 
prolonged  to  the  rear  of  the  chamber.  The 
oarrel  of  the  musket  is  made  of  cast  steel. 
Its  length  is  88.14  inches,  including  the 
chamber,  which  is  2.07  inches.  Its  weight 
is  8.88  pounds.  The  rifle-grooves  are  six  in 
number,  and  their  depth  is  0.007  inch.  The 
lands  are  0.07  inch  wide,  and  the  grooves 
0.15  inch.  The  twist  is  one  turn  m  28.5 
inches.  The  total  length  of  arm,  including 
sabre-bayonet,  78.0  inches,  while  its  weight, 
including  the  bayonet,  is  about  11.5  pounds; 
without  the  bayonet  the  length  is  50.5 
inches,  and  the  weight  9.85  pounds.  The 
barrel,  bands,  and  sights  are  browned. 

Werder  RijfU.—Ado^ied  in  1869  for  the 
Bavarian  army,  is  the  invention  of  J.  L. 
Werder  of  Nuremberg,  and  is  known  as  the 
Werder  system.  It  Mlongs  to  the  class  of 
falling  breech-blocks,  of  which  the  Peabodj 
may  be  considered  the  exponent  in  this 
country.  It  differs,  however,  ttom  this  and 
most  other  guns  of  this  class,  as  the  breech- 
block is  opened  and  closed  by  the  hammer 
instead  of  the  lever-guard,  giving,  as  claimed, 
greater  safety  and  ease  of  manipulation,  es- 

fpecially  when  the  soldier  loads  lyin^  on  the 
round.  The  rifle-grooves  are  four  m  num- 
er,  their  depth  is  0.0075,  and  twist  is  one 
turn  in  22  inches.  The  diameter  of  the  bore 
is  0.485 ;  the  length  of  the  barrel,  including 
chamber,  but  exclusive  of  breech-frame,  is 
85.0;  the  weight  of  the  arm  without  bay- 
onet, 9.75  pounds.  The  breech-loaders  with 
and  without  the  needle-arrangement  are  too 
numerous  to  mention,  but  the  most  notable 
are  given  above.  See  Maoazimb  Guns, 
and  LtmaiTs  Multi-charge  Gun. 

Revolver, — In  fire-arms,  is  a  weapon  which, 
by  means  of  a  revolving  breech,  or  revolving 
barrels,  can  be  made  to  fire  more  than  once 
without  reloading.  The  invention  is  very 
far  from  new,  specimens,  with  even  the  pres- 
ent system  of  rotation,  being  still  in  exist- 
ence, which  were  manufactured  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  century.  Probably  the 
first  revolver  to  suggest  itself  was  one  in 
which  several  barrels  were  mounted  on  an 
axis,  and  made  to  revolve  by  the  action  of 
the  trigger,  so  that  their  powder-pans  came 
fuccessively  under  the  action  of  the  lock. 


This  principle  was  never  entirelyabandoned, 
and  in  the  reign  of  George  I V.  was  pro- 
duced a  pistol  called  the  ''  Mariette,"  which 
had  ft-om  4  to  24  small  barrels  bored  in  a 
solid  mass  of  metal,  made  to  revolve  as  the 
trigger  was  drawn  back.  At  close  quarters, 
such  a  pistol  would  doubtless  have  been  use- 
fhl ;  but  its  great  weight  and  cumbrous  me- 
chanism rendered  aim  extremely  unsteady. 
Contemporaneously  from  the  first  with  the 
revolving  barrels,  went  the  formation  of  a 
revolving  chamber  or  breech,  pierced  with 
several  cylindrical  apertures  to  receive  the 
charges.  Being  made  to  revolve,  each  mo- 
tion brought  a  chamber  into  line  with  the 
one  barrel,  common  to  all,  whereupon  the 
weapon  was  ready  for  use.  Numerous  pat- 
ents for  this  principle  have  been  taken  out, 
including  one  by  the  celebrated  Marquis  of 
Worcester  in  1661.  Various  improvements 
were  made,  especially  in  the  mode  of  caus- 
ing revolution ;  an  American  patented  such 
a  weapon  in  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land about  1818.  In  1885,  Col.  Samuel  Colt 
brought  to  a  conclusion  experiments  of  some 
years'  standing,  and  patented  his  world-re- 
nowned Colt's  revolver,  which  was  a  great 
advance  on  all  previous  attempts,  and  is  sub- 
stantially still  in  use.  The  fame  attached  to 
Colt's  revolvers  renders  them  so  well  known 
as  to  reouire  but-  little  introduction  neces- 
sary. Tnis  make  is  now  extensively  used  in 
the  United  States,  and  indeed  in  almost 
every  country  of  the  world,  and  seems  not  to 
lose  favor  anywhere.  The  barrel  is  rifie- 
bored.  The  lever-ramrod  renders  wadding 
or  patch  unnecessary,  and  secures  the  charge 
against  moisture,  or  becoming  loose  by  rough 
handling  or  hard  ridine.  The  hammer, 
when  at  flill  cock,  forms  the  sight  by  which 
to  take  aim,  and  is  readily  raised  at  flill 
cock  by  the  thumb,  with  one  hand.  The 
movements  of  the  revolving  chamber  and 
hammer  are  ingeniously  arranged  and  com- 
bined. The  breech,  containing  six  cylindri- 
cal cells  for  holding  the  powder  and  ball, 
moves  one-sixth  of  a  revolution  at  a  time: 
it  can  only  be  fired  when  the  chamber  and 
the  barrel  are  in  a  direct  line.  The  base  of 
the  cylinder  being  cut  externallv  into  a  cir- 
cular ratchet  of  six  teeth  (the  lever  which 
moves  the  ratchel  being  attached  to  the 
hammer) ;  as  the  hammer  is  raised  in  the 
act  of  cocking,  the  cylinder  is  made  to  re- 
volve, and  to  revolve  in  one  direction  only  ; 
while  the  hammer  is  flailing  the  chamber  is 
firmly  held  in  position  by  a  lever  fitted  for 
the  purpose ;  when  the  hammer  is  raised  the 
lever  is  removed,  and  the  chamber  is  re- 
leased. So  long  as  the  hammer  remains  at 
half-cock,  the  diamber  is  free  and  can  be 
loaded  at  pleasure.  Col.  Colt  has  improved 
on  this  patent.  Revolvers  made  bv  Rem- 
ington, Smith  A  Wesson,  Daw,  Adams  & 
D^n,  and  others,  are  mostly  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  Colt. 

Smart-money.  In  England,  the  money 
which  was  paid  by  the  person  who  had  taken 
the  enlisting  money,  in  order  to  get  released 
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from  an  engagement  entered  into  previous 
to  a  regular  enlistment.  Also,  money  al- 
lowed to  soldiers  or  sailors  in  the  British 
service  for  wounds  or  injuries  received. 

Smite.  To  destroy  the  life  of  by  beating, 
or  by  weapons  of  any  kind ;  to  slay  by  a 
blow:  to  kill;  as,  to  smite  one  with  the 
swora,  or  with  an  arrow  or  other  weapon. 
Also,  to  beat  or  put  to  rout  in  battle ;  to 
destroy  or  overthrow  by  war. 

Smoke-ball.  Is  a  hollow  sphere  similar 
to  a  light-ball,  and  filled  with  a  composition 
which  emits  a  dense,  nauseous  smoke ;  it  is 
employed  to  suffocate  the  enemy's  miners 
when  at  work,  or  to  conceal  one's  own  oper- 
ations ;  it  bums  from  25  to  80  minutes. 

Smolensk.  A  fortified  town  of  Russia, 
capital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name, 
250  miles  west-southwest  from  Moscow.  The 
French  in  a  most  sanguinary  engagement 
here  wore  three  times  repulsed,  out  ulti- 
mately succeeded  in  entering  Smolensk,  and 
found  the  city  which  had  been  bombarded 
burning  and  partly  in  ruins,  August  16-17, 
1812.  Barclay  de  Tolly,  the  Russian  com- 
mander-in-chief, incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  emperor  Alexander  because  he  retreated 
after  the  battle,  and  Kutusoff  succeeded  to 
the  command. 

Smooth-bore  Projectile.  See  Pbojxc- 
TiLB,  Sphkbigal  Pbojbctilxs. 

Smyrna.  One  of  the  most  ancient  and 
important  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  only 
one  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  western  coast 
which  has  retained  its  name  and  importance 
to  the  present  dav.  At  an  early  period  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  lonians  of  Colo- 
phon ;  it  became  a  member  of  the  Panionic 
Confederacy.  Its  early  history  is  obscure ; 
but  thus  much  is  clear,  however,  that  at 
some  period  the  old  cit^  of  Smyrna,  which 
stood  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  Hermaean 
Gulf  (now  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna),  was  aban- 
doned, and  that  it  was  succeeded  by  a  new 
city,  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  same  gulf 
(the  present  tite),  which  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Antigonus.  It  had  a  magnificent 
harbor,  the  largest  ships  could  lie  alongside 
the  quays.  In  the  civil  wars  it  was  taken 
and  partly  destroyed  by  Dolabella,  but  it 
soon  recovered.  In  the  successive  wars 
under  the  Eastern  empire  it  was  frequently 
much  injured,  but  always  recovered.  After 
various  vicissitudes  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  city  fell  finally  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  in  whose  possession  it  has  since  re- 
mained. 

Snaffle-bit.  A  kind  of  slender  bit,  hav- 
ing a  joint  in  the  part  to  be  placed  in  the 
mouth. 

Snaphance.  An  old  musket  of  the  17th 
and  first  half  of  the  18th  centuries,  called 
also  asnaphan.    See  GuK. 

Snare-drum.  The  smaller,  common  mil- 
itary drum,  as  distinguished  from  the  bass- 
drum  ; — BO  called  bemuse  (in  order  to  render 
it  more  resonant)  there  is  stretched  across 
its  lower  head  a  catgut  string,  or  collection 
of  strings. 


Snick  and  Snee.  A  combat  with  knives 
such  as  the  Dutch  carrv. 

Snider  Rifle.    See  Small-arms. 

Soanea.  A  powerful  people  of  the  Cau- 
casus, governed  by  a  king  who  could  bring 
200,000  soldiers  into  the  field.  They  are 
also  called  Suani  and  Suanocolchi. 

Sobraon.  A  town  of  Northwest  India, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  25  miles  east- 
northeast  of  Ferozpur  (or  Ferozepoore), 
near  which,  on  February  10,  1846,  a  most 
obstinate  battle  was  fought  between  the 
British  army  under  Sir  Hugh  Gough  and  a 
Sikh  force  numbering  about  85,000.  The 
Sikhs  were  strongly  intrenched,  and  vigor- 
ously resisted  the  attacks  of  their  opponents, 
but  the  courage  and  perseverance  or  the  lat- 
ter ultimately  gave  them  the  mastery ;  the 
various  earthworks  were  captured  in  succes- 
sion, and  the  Sikhs  driven  across  the  Sutlej, 
with  a  loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  drown^ 
of  ISjOOO.  Gough  immediately  followed  up 
his  victory  by  crossing  into  the  Punjab  in 
pursuit  of  the  fleeing  enemy. 

Social  War.  A  celebrated  contest  be- 
tween the  Socii  of  Italy  and  the  city  of 
Rome,  which  lasted  from  91  B.c.  till  89,  and 
was  the  most  formidable  war  ever  carried  on 
in  Italy  during  the  dominion  of  the  Romans. 
It  arose  from  the  desire  of  the  Italians  to  be 
placed  on  a  footing  of  eauality  with  the  Ro- 
mans. Nearly  8(^,000  lives  were  sacrificed 
in  the  contest,  and  numerous  towns  de- 
stroyed. The  senate  of  Rome  were  at  length 
compelled  to  grant  the  franchise  and  all 
other  privileges,  which  they  at  first  abso- 
lutely refused  to  the  Italians. 

Socket.  Generally  v^eans  any  hollow  pipe 
that  receives  something  inserted. 

Socket  of  a  Bayonet.  The  round  hollow 
near  the  bent  or  heel  of  a  bayonet,  into 
which  the  muzzle  of  a  fire-arm  is  received 
when  the  bayonet  is  fixed. 

Sogdiana.  The  northeastern  province  of 
the  ancient  Persian  empire,  separated  on  the 
south  from  Bactriana  and  Margiana  by  the 
upper  course  of  the  Oxus ;  on  the  east  and 
north  from  Scythia  by  the  Sogdii  Comeda- 
rum  and  Oxii  Mountains,  and  oy  the  upper 
course  of  the  laxartes,  and  bounded  on  the 
northwest  by  the  great  deserts  east  of  the  Sea 
of  Aral.  It  was  conquered  by  Cyrus,  and 
afterwards  by  Alexander.  After  the  Mace- 
donian conquest  it  was  subject  to  the  kings, 
first  of  Svria  and  then  of  Bactria,  till  it  was 
overrun  by  the  barbarians.  '  The  natives  of 
the  country  were  a  wild,  warlike  people  of 
the  great  Arian  race,  resembling  the  Bao- 
trians  in  their  character  and  customs. 

Soiaaons  (anc.  Noinodunum^  subsequently 
Augusta  Sueuonum).  A  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Aisne,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Aisne,  about  65  miles  northeast  of 
Paris.  It  was  subdued  by  Julius  Ctosar,  57 
B.a ;  held  by  Sviurrius,  after  his  father 
^gidius,  till  his  defeat  by  Clovis,  486. 

Solaka.  Were  bowmen  or  archers  belong- 
ing to  the  personal  guard  of  the  grand 
seignor.    They  were  always  selectod  from 
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the  most  expert  bowmen  that  were  amoDg 
the  Janissaries.  Their  only  arms  were  the 
sabre,  bow,  and  arrows. 

Soldan.  The  title  of  the  lieutenant-gen- 
erals of  the  caliphs,  which  they  bore  in  their 
provinces  and  armies.  These  ofScers  after- 
wards made  themselves  sovereigns.  Saladin, 
Kneral  of  the  forces  of  King  Koureddin  of 
imascus,  was  the  first  that  took  upon  him 
this  title  in  Egypt,  1165,  after  having  killed 
the  caliph  Caym. 

Soldier.  Is  one  who  enters  into  an  obli- 
gation to  some  chieftain  or  government  to 
devote  for  a  specified  period  his  whole  ener- 
gies, and  even  if  necessary  his  life  itself,  to 
the  fiirtherance  of  the  policy  of  that  chief  or 
government.  The  consideration  may  be  Im- 
mediate pay,  or  prospective  reward ;  or  the 
contract  may  be  merely  an  act  of  loyal  de- 
votion. The  acknowledgment  of  the  service 
by  the  employer  consjtitutes  the  man  a  rec- 
ognized soldier,  and  empowers  him  to  take 
life  in  open  warfare,  witnout  being  liable  to 
the  'penalties  of  an  assassin  and  a  robber. 
The  fact  of  being  mercenary — that  is,  of  re- 
ceiving wages  for  killing  and  being  killed — 
does  not  render  a  soldier's  trade  less  honora- 
ble. He  bears  arms  that  others  may  be  able 
to  do  without  them ;  he  is  f>recluded  by  the 
exigencies  of  military  training  from  main- 
taining himself  by  peaceful  occupation ;  and 
it  is  therefore  but  fair  that  those  whom  he 
protects  should  support  him,  and  give  him, 
over  and  above  actual  maintenance,  reason- 
able wages  for  the  continual  risk  of  his  life. 
If  a  man  willingly  enlist  himself  as  a  soldier 
in  what  he  believes  to  be  an  unrighteous 
cause,  it  is  an  act  of  moral  turpitude ;  but 
when  once  enlisted,  the  soldier  ceases  to  be 
morally  responsible  for  the  justice  or  iniquity 
of  the  war  he  wages ;  that  rests  with  his  em- 
ployer. Obedience,  implicit  and  entire,  is 
his  sole  virtue.  The  maxim  is,  *<  The  mili- 
tary force  never  deliberates,  but  always 
obeys."  Brother  toldier  is  a  term  of  affec- 
tion which  is  commonlv  used  by  one  who 
serves  under  the  same  banners,  and  fights 
for  the  same  cause,  with  another.  In  a  more 
extAfii  ve  signification,  it  means  any  military 
man  with  respect  to  another. 

Soldier  of  Fortune.  During  the  frequent 
wars  which  occurred  in  Italy,  before  the 
military  profession  became  so  generally 
prevalent  in  Europe,  it  was  usual  for  men 
of  enterprise  and  reputation  to  offer  their 
services  to  the  different  states  that  were  en- 
gaged. They  were  originally  called  condoU 
fieri,  or  leaders  of  reputation.  They  after- 
wards extended  their  sphere  of  action,  and 
under  the  title  of  soldiers  offortune^  sought 
for  employment  in  every  country  or  state 
that  would  pay  them. 

Soldiering.  Th e  estate  of  being  a  soldier ; 
the  occupation  of  a  soldier. 

Soldierly*.  Like,  or  becoming,  a  real  sol- 
dier ;  brave ;  martial ;  heroic ;  honorable. 

Soldiers'  Friend.  A  term  in  the  military 
service  which  is  generally  applied  to  such 
officers  as  pay  the  strictest  attention  to  their 


men ;  granting  them  reasonable  indulgences 
without  injuring  the  service;  seeing  their 
wants  relieved ;  and,  above  all  things,  en* 
forcing  just  dealings  and  the  most  prompt 
settlements.  There  is  much  confidence  m 
the' multitude  when  they  are  justly  dealt  by, 
and  every  soldier  fights  well  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  soldiers'  friend. 

Soldiers'  Homes.  In  the  United  States, 
are  homes  of  a  permanent  character  estab- 
lished by  the  general  government  for  the 
benefit  of  old  soldiers,  or  men  who  were  dis- 
abled in  the  military  service  of  their  coun« 
try.  The  "Soldiers'  Home,"  which  is  situ- 
ated about  3 J  miles  from  the  Capitol  of 
Washington,  was  founded  in  compliance 
with  provisions  of  act  of  Congress  dated 
March  8, 1851.  It  contains  about  470  acres, 
some  of  which  is  cultivated  for  garden  prod- 
uce, flowers,  etc.,  and  the  remainder  forms 
a  magnificent  park.  In  1848,  Qen,  Scott 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  War  the  sum 
of|118,791.19,  levied  on  Mexico  during  the 
war  with  that  country,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  U.  S.  army,  and  he  requested 
that  this  amount  might  be  set  aside  for  the 
construction  of  an  army  asylum.  The  fol- 
lowing funds  are  also  set  apart  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  "  Soldiers'  Home" :  All  stop- 
pages or  fines  adjudged  against  soldiers  by 
sentence  of  courts-martial,  over  and  above 
any  amount  that  may  be  due  for  the  reim- 
bursement of  government  or  individuals ;  all 
forfeitures  on  account  of  desertion ;  and  all 
moneys  belonging  to  the  estate  of  deceased 
soldiers,  which  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be 
unclaimed  for  the  period  of  three  years  sub- 
sequent to  the  death  of  said  soldier  or  sol- 
diers, to  be  repaid  by  the  commissioners  of 
the  institution,  upon  the  demand  of  the  heirs 
or  legal  representatives  of  the  deceased ;  also 
the  sum  of  12J  cents  per  month  is  stopped 
from  every  non-commissioned  ofiScer,  musi- 
cian, artificer,  and  private  of  the  XJ.  S.  army. 
The  following  persons,  members  of  the  "  Sol- 
diers' Home,"  are  entitled  to  the  rights  and 
benefits  of  the  institution,  viz. :  Every  sol- 
dier of  the  army  of  the  United  States  who 
has  served,  or  may  serve,  honestly  and 
faithfully,  twenty  years  in  the  same,  and 
every  discharged  soldier,  who  has  suffered 
by  reason  of  ^sease  or  wounds  incurred  in 
the  service  and  in  the  line  of  his  duty,  ren- 
dering him  incapable  of  ftirther  military 
service,  if  such  disability  has  not  been  occa- 
sioned by  his  own  misconduct.  No  deserter, 
mutineer,  or  habitual  drunkard  is  received 
into  the  institution  without  such  evidence 
of  subsequent  service,  good  conduct,  and 
reformation  of  character  as  the  commis8i<m- 
ers  may  deem  sufficient  to  authorize  his  ad- 
mission. There  are  three  commissioners  des- 
ignated to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  asy- 
lum, namely,  the  commissary-general  of 
subsistence,  the  surgeon-general,  and  the  ad- 
jutant-general, whose  duty  it  is  to  examine 
and  audit  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  quar- 
ter-yearly, and  to  visit  and  inspect  the 
"  Home"  at  least  once  in  every  month.  The 
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officers  of  the  institution  consist  of  a  gov- 
ernor, a  deputy  governor,  and  a  secretary 
and  treasurer,  who,  with  a  medical  officer, 
are  detailed  fh>m  the  active  or  retired  list  of 
the  army.  Inmates  of  this  institution  je- 
oeive  a  small  allowance  of  pocket-money  per 
month,  and  they  are  also  paid  for  any  labor 
they  can  perform.  About  $8  per  month  is 
allowed  to  old  soldiers,  who,  having  fami- 
lies, are  permitted  to  live  elsewhere  than  at 
the  '*  Home."  There  was  also  incorporated 
by  the  act  of  Congress  dated  March  8,  1866, 
**  the  National  Asylum  for  Disabled  Volun- 
teer Soldiers,"  which  consists  of  the  central 
asylum,  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  the  eastern  branch 
at  Augusta,  Me.,  and  the  northwestern 
branch  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.  This  asylum 
is  kept  up  by  annual  appropriations  of  Con- 
gress. There  are  similar  institutions  for  old 
and  disabled  soldiers  in  Europe.  See  Asy- 
lum, RoTAL  Military,  and  H^tkl  deb 
Invalidjcs. 

Soldiera*  Thigh.  When  tight  breeches 
were  worn  in  Ae  British  army,  the  term 
had  its  peculiar  military  application,  fh)m 
the  notorious  poverty  of  army  men.  Sol' 
diera*  thigh  figuratively  meant  an  empty 
purse;  or  speaking  familiarlv,  a  pair  of 
breeches  that  sit  close  and  look  smooth,  be- 
cause the  pockets  have  nothing  in  them. 

Soldiership.  A  term  which  is  rarely  used ; 
it  means  military  qualities ;  military  charac- 
ter or  state ;  martial  skill ;  behavior  becom- 
ing a  soldier. 

Soldienr.  A  bod^  of  soldiers  collectively 
considered ;  the  military.  "  A  camp  of 
faithful  soldiery." 

Solduriers  (PrX  A  term  anciently  used 
among  the  Frencn,  to  signify  those  persons 
who  attached  themselves  to  some  particular 
general  or  military  knight,  whose  fortunes 
thev  followed,  in  consequence  of  being  paid 
and  supported  by  him. 

Sole.  The  bottom  or  lower  surface  of  an 
embrasure. 

Solferino.    A  village  of  Northern  Italy, 

S evince  of  Brescia,  20  miles  northeast  fVom 
antua.  Here,  in  1796,  the  French  con- 
quered the  Austrians,  and  on  June  24, 1869, 
it  was  again  the  scene  of  an  overwhelming 
victorv  obtained  by  the  French  and  Italians 
over  the  Austrians. 

Soli.  An  ancient  town  of  Asia  Minor, 
on  the  coast  of  Cilicia.  In  the  war  between 
Mithridates  and  the  Romans,  Soli  was  de- 
stroyed by  Tigranes,  but  subsequently  re- 
built by  Pompey,  who  settled  there  manv  of 
the  pirates  whom  he  had  captured,  and  called 
the  town  after  himself,  Pompeiapolis. 

Solicinium.  A  town  in  Roman  Germany, 
on  the  mountain  Pirus,  where  Yalentinian 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Alemanni  in  869, 
probably  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  modem 
Heidelberg. 

Solid  Shot.    See  Pbojkctils. 

Solid  Square.  A  square  body  of  troops ; 
a  body  in  which  the  ranks  and  files  are 
equal. 

Sollereta  {Fr.),    Armor  for  the  feet 


Sommsu  A  town  of  Italy,  Lombardy, 
not  far  from  the  Tecino,  near  the  foot  of 
Lake  Maggiore,  27  miles  northwest  of 
Milan.  It  was  near  Somma  that  Han- 
nibal gained  his  first  victory  on  Italian 
ground,  completely  defeating  the  Romans 
under  Scipio,  218  B.C. 

Somnauth,  or  Somnath-Pntten.  A  town 
of  Guzerat,  in  Hindostan,  is  situated  on  the 
southwest  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Katty- 
war.  In  1024,  Mahmud  of  Ghizni,  the  zealous 
idol-destroyer,  appeared  before  Somnauth, 
drove  its  defenders  to  take  refuge  in  the 
temple,  where  they  defended  &eniselvee 
with  such  valor  that  Mahmud's  army  was 
forced  to  retreat;  but  the  subsequent  rout 
of  two  Hindu  armies  which  had  advanced 
to  the  aid  of  the  sacred  citv  so  dispirited 
the  defenders,  that  Somnauth  was  immedi- 
ately surrendered,  the  idol  destroyed,  and 
the  enormous  wealth  of  the  temple  carried 
ofi^,  along  with  the  gates  of  the  temple. 

Songnay.  A  former  kingdom  of  Africa. 
In  1468-1469  the  ruler  of  Songhay  marched 
upon  Timbuctoo,  and  conquered  the  town 
and  surrounding  state.  Under  H4J  Mo- 
hammed Askia,  who  came  into  power  at  the 
end  of  the  15th  century,  and  who  was  per^ 
haps  the  greatest  sovereign  that  ever  ruled 
over  Negroland,  the  Songhay  empire  ex- 
tended from  Hausa  almost  to  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  fh>m  lat.  12^  N.  to  the 
confines  of  Morocco.  After  many  years  of 
revolution  and  civil  war,  Uiis  |^reat  empire 
became  a  province  of  Morocco  in  1607. 

Sonthala.  A  tribe  of  Northern  India, 
brought  to  Bengal  about  1880,  where  they 
prospered,  till,  partly  from  the  instigation 
of  a  fanatic,  ana  partly  from  the  exactions 
of  money-lenders,  they  broke  out  into  re- 
bellion in  July,  1855,  and  committed  fear- 
fill  outrages.  They  were  quite  subdued 
early  in  1856,  and  many  were  removed  to 
the  newly-conquered  province  of  Pegu. 

Sooloo,  or  Suluk  Islands.  A  group  of 
the  East  Indian  Archipelago.  The  sultan 
of  Sooloo  and  his  subordinate  chieft  were 
formerly  notorious  for  their  piracy,  #nd 
kept  up  a  large  fleet  for  that  purpose ;  'but 
their  power  was  entirely  broken  by  the 
Spaniards  in  1851. 

Sora.  A  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province 
of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  15  miles  east-northeast 
from  Frosinone.  Sora  was  originally  a 
Yolscian  city ,-  was  seized  by  the  Romans 
in  845  B.C.,  and  subsequently  made  a  col- 
ony; but  in  815  the  inhabitants  rose  against 
the  Romans,  and  joined  their  enemies,  the 
Samnites.  It  was  not  finally  secured  as  a 
Roman  colonv  till  the  end  of  the  second 
Samnite  war  in  808. 

Som.  Formerly  a  servile  tenure  in  Soot- 
land,  by  which  a  chieftain  might,  with  his 
followers,  live  upon  his  tenants  at  free  quar- 
ters. 

Sorties  (Fr.  aortir).  In  a  si^^,  parties 
who  sally  out  of  a  town  secretly  to  annoy 
the  besiegers,  and  retard  their  operations. 

Sottiatea,  ot  Sotiatea.    A  powerful  and 
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warlike  people  in  C^llia  Aquitanica,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Ghtliia  Nnrbonensit,  were  sub- 
dued bj  P.  Crassus,  Cesar's  legate,  after  a 
hard-fought  battle.  The  modem  80s  prob- 
ably represents  the  *  ancient  town  of  this 
people. 

Sound.  The  velocity  of  sound  in  the  air, 
at  the  temperature  of  82^  Fahr.,  is  about 
1090  feet  in  a  second.  It  is  increased  or 
diminished  1,07  feet  for  each  degree  of  tem- 
perature above  or  below  82®.  The  distance 
of  an  object  can  btf  ascertained  by  the  report 
of  fire-arms,  by  observing  the  number  of 
seconds  that  elapse  between  the  flash  and 
the  report  of  a  gun,  and  multiplying  the 
number  by  the  velocity  of  sound  in  air. 

Sound,  To.  To  betoken  or  direct  by  a 
sound ;  as,  to  'sound  the  retreat ;  sound  the 
assembly,  etc. 

8oarab«3ra,  Soerab«3ra,  Soorabasra,  or 
Surabaya.  A  large  seaport  town  of  Java, 
on  the  northeast  coast.  When  the  French 
had  possession  of  Java,  the  French  govern- 
ment resolved  to  make  Sourabaya  a  nort  of 
eonse<^uence.  G^n.  Daendels  expendea  lat^e 
sums  in  the  construction  of  works  for  the 
defense  of  the  harbor,  and  was  proceeding 
in  his  plans  when  the  island  was  taken  by 
the  British. 

South  Carolina.  An  Atlantic  State  of 
the  American  Union,  of  a  trian^lar  form, 
with  North  Carolina  and  Oeorsia  on  its  in- 
land sides.  It  is  said  to  havel>een  discov- 
ered by  Sebastian  Cabot  in  1498,  or  by  De 
Leon  in  1512,  and  to  be  permanently  settled 
by  the  English  about  1660.  The  province 
was  divided  into  North  and  South  in  1729. 
The  Carolinas  were  slave  States.  Great  ex- 
citement prevailed  in  them  in  November, 
1860,  on  account  of  Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln's 
election  to  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States,  he  being  stronglv  opposed  to  slavery. 
South  Carolina  began  the  secession  from  the 
United  States  Decediber  20, 1861.  The  State 
was  restored  to  the  Union  in  June,  1868. 
This  State  took  an  active  part  in  the  civil 
war  (1861-66),  on  the  Confederate  side.  See 
Charleston,  Columbia,  Mobrib  Island, 

HOULTBIX,  FOBT  SUMTBB,  etc. 

Southern  Confederacy.    See  Convxdib- 

ATB  StATXS  of  AmBBICA. 

Sow.  A  kind  of  covered  shed,  formerly 
used  by  besiegers  in  filling  up  and  passing 
the  ditch  of  a  besieeed  place,  sapping  or 
mining  the  wall,  and  the  like.  It  had  its 
name  from  its  being  used  for  rooting  up 
the  earth  like  swine,  or  because  the  soldiers 
therein  were  like  pigs  under  a  sow. 

Sowar.  A  trooper  in  an  Indian  cavalry 
regiment. 

Space.  A  quantity  or  portion  of  exten- 
sion ;  the  interval  between  any  two  or  more 
objects ;  as,  the  space  between' ranks. 

SpaciUoon.  A  sword  much  lighter  than 
a  broadsword,  and  made  both  to  cut  and 
thrust. 

Spahia.  Were  the  cavaliers  fiirnished  bv 
the  holders  of  military  fiefs  to  the  Turkish 
army,  and  formed  the  iliie  of  its  cavalry. 


The  Spahis  along  with  the  Janissaries  owe 
their  organization  primarilv  to  Orchan,  the 
second  of  the  Ottoman  sultans,  finally  to 
Sultan  Amurath  I.,  and  when  levied  en 
masse  could  number  140,000,  but  such  a 
levy  was  very  seldom  called  for.  In  the 
field  they  were  divided  into  two  classes,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  color  (red  and  yellow)  of 
their  standards.  One  class  had  pistols  and 
carbines,  the  other  bows  and  arrows,  and 
both  carried  a  sabre,  lance,  and  jeridy  or 
javelin.  They  were  excellent  irregular 
troops;  but  when  European  organization 
was  introduced  into  the  Turkish  army,  they 
were  replaced  (1826)  by  regular  horse.  At 
the  present  time  the  French  have  numerous 
regiments  of  Spahis,  raised  from  among  the 
native  tribes  of  Algeria  and  from  France  in 
about  equal  proportions;  the  dress,  espe- 
cially of  the  inaigenous  soldiers,  partakes 
very  much  of  the  Arab  character.  The 
natives  are  allowed  to  rise  to  any  grade 
below  that  of  captain ;  but  all  the  superior 
ofilcers  are  of  French  descent. 

Spain.  A  kingdom  of  Europe,  occupying 
the  larger  portion  of  the  great  peninsula 
which  mrms  the  southwestern  corner  of  the 
European  continent,  reaching  farther  south 
than  any  other  European  country,  and  far- 
ther west  than  any  except  Portugal.  Spain, 
the  Spania^  Uispania^  and  Iberia  or  the 
Greeks,  and  known  to  the  Romans  b^  the 
same  names,  was  inhabited  at  the  period  at 
which  it  first  receives  historical  mention,  by 
a  people  deriving  their  origin  from  different 
races*  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
inhabited  by  a  aistinct  race  called  Iberians ; 
upon  whom,  however,  a  host  of  Celts  are 
supposed  to  have  descended  from  the  Pyr- 
enees. In  the  earliest  times  of  which  we 
hav6  any  record,  these  two  races  had  already 
coalesced  and  formed  the  mixed  nation  of 
the  Celtiberians.  The  Phoenicians  and  Car- 
thaginians successively  planted  colonies  on 
the  coasts  of  Spain  about  860  B.C. ;  and  the 
Romans  conquered  the  whole  country,  206 
B.C.,  which  they  erected  into  a  Roman  prov- 
ince, consisting  of  two  political  divisions, — 
Hispania  Citerwr  (Hither  Spain)  and  HiS' 
pania  Ulterior  (Farther  Spain).  From  the 
time  of  the  complete  supremacy  of  the  Ro- 
mans till  the  death  of  Constantine,  the  con- 
dition of  Spain  was  eminently  prosperous. 
In  409,  hordes  of  barbarians,  Alans,  Van- 
dals, and  Suevi,  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and 
swept  over  and  desolated  the  peninsula; 
about  412,  the  Visigoths  invaded  the  eoun- 
trv,  and  their  king,  Athaulf,  who  acknowl- 
edged a  nominal  dependence  on  the  Roman 
emperor,  established  the  Oothic  monarchy 
in  Catalonia.  The  battle  of  Xerxes  in  711 
gave  the  Moors  almost  undisputed  mastery 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  Spain,  as  well  as  of 
the  outlying  Gk)thic  province  of  Septimania 
(Languedoc)  in  France.  The  Moors  held 
Spain,  for  the  first  few  years  of  their  rule,  as 
a  dependency  of  the  province  of  North  Af- 
rica ;  but,  auer  the  aownfall  of  Muza  and 
his  son  Abd-el-aziz,  who  had  been  the  dep- 
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uty-governor  of  Spain,  the  country  was 
governed  (1717)  by  emirs  appointed  bv  the 
caliph  of  Damascus.  The  fayorite  scheme 
pursued  by  the  Spanish  emirs  was  the  ex- 
tension of  their  conquests  into  Ghiul,  to  the 
n^lect  of  the  rising  power  of  the  Gk>ths  in 
Asturias;  they  also  took  the  Balearic  Isl- 
ands, Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  part  of  Apulia 
and  Calabria ;  but  their  northward  proj^ress 
was  signally  checked  on  the  plain  of  Tours 
by  Charles  Martel.  An&rcny  and  blood- 
shed were  prominent  features  of  the  first 
forty  years  of  Mohammedan  rule  in  Spain. 
Within  this  period  of  forty  years,  no  tewer 
than  twenty  emirs  had  been  called  to  the 
direction  of  afikirs ;  but  a  revolution  at  Da- 
mascus, which  unseated  the  Ommiades,  and 
placed  the  Abbasides  in  possession  of  the 
caliphate,  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  misrule 
in  Spain.  The  Moors  at  length  suffered  a 
great  defeat  at  Tarifa,  by  Alfonso  XI.  of 
Castile  in  1840,  and  nearly  the  whole  Chris- 
tian dominions  of  Spain  were  united  in  one 
monarchy  in  1479;  but  the  power  of  the 
Moors  was  not  finally  extirpated  until  1492, 
when  Spain  was  consolidated  into  one  em- 
pire fh)m  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Strait  of  Gi- 
oraltar.  But  the  expubion  of  the  Moors  and 
Jews  was  productive  of  the  direst  results, 
and  the  decline  of  the  splendid  Spanish  em- 
pire may  be  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
the  event  which  raised  the  country  to  the 
height  of  its  magnificence.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  Mexico  and  Peru  were  added  to 
Uie  possessions  of  Spain.  Philip  II.,  b^  his 
enormous  war  expenditure  and  maladminis- 
tration, laid  a  sure  foundation  for  the  decline 
of  the  country ;  and  the  reigns  of  Philip  III. 
and  Philip  IV.  witnessed  a  fearfiil  accelera- 
tion in  the  decline  of  Spain  by  the  contests 
with  the  Dutch,  and  with  the  German  Prot- 
estants in  the  Thirty  Tears'  War,  the  in- 
termeddling in  the  affairs  of  Northern  Italy, 
the  rebellion  of  the  Catalans,  the  wars  with 
France,  and  the  rebellion  of  Portugal  (1640), 
which  had  been  united  to  Spain  by  Philip 
II.  That  of  Charles  II.  was  still  more  un- 
fortunate, and  the  death  of  the  latter  was  the 
occasion  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion. (See  SucGcssiOK  Wars.)  During 
the  inglorious  reign  of  Charles  IV.  (1788- 
1808),  a  war  broke  out  with  Britain,  which 
was  productive  of  nothing  but  disaster  to 
the  Spaniards,  and  by  the  pressure  of  the 
French  another  arose  in  1804,  and  was  at- 
tended with  similar  ill  success.  Charles 
abdicated  in  favor  of  his  eldest  son,  the 
prince  of  the  Asturias,  who  ascended  the 
throne  as  Ferdinand  VII.  Forced  by  Na- 
poleon to  resign  all  claims  to  the  Spanish 
throne,  Ferdinand  became  a  prisoner  of  the 
French  in  the  year  of  his  accession,  and  in 
the  same  year  Joseph,  the  brother  of  the 
French  emperor,  was  declared  king  of  Spain. 
But  an  armed  resistance  was  organized 
throughout  the  whole  countiy,  and  the 
supreme  Junta,  that  of  Seville,  declared  war 
against  Napoleon  and  France  on  June  6, 
1808.     In  July,  England,  on  solicitation, 


made  peace  with  Spain,  recognized  Ferdi- 
nand Vll.  as  king,  and  sent  an  army  to  aid 
the  Spanish  insurrection.  This  war  lasted 
until  the  beginning  of  1814,  when  the  allied 
armies  of  England,  Spun,  and  Portugal 
were  thoroughly  victorious.  For  important 
events  which  took  place  during  this  war,  see 
appropriate  headings  in  this  work.  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  treated  the  subjects  who  had 
shown  him  devoted  loyalty  with  infamous 
ingratitude,  and  subseijuently  obtained  the 
aia  of  France  to  establish  despotism.  The 
reign  of  his  daughter  Isabella  II.  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  Carlist  rebellion  in  ^884-89, 
in  which  the  British  aided  the  queen  with 
an  army  under  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans.  The 
next  events  of  importance  were  the  contest 
between  Espartero,  the  regent,  and  Queen- 
dowager  Christina,  for  the  supreme  power 
during  the  minority  of  the  aueen :  Espar- 
tero's  fiight  before  O'Donnell  and  Narvaez 
(1848)  ;  his  restoration  in  1847 ;  banishment 
of  Queen  Christina  (1854) ;  formation  of 
the  O'Donnell  ministry  (1858);  war  with 
Morocco  and  annexation  of  St.  Domingo 
(1861) ;  war  with  Peru  and  Chili  (1864-65), 
and  permanent  truce  in  1871  ;  Prince  Am»- 
deus  of  Savoy  declared  king  in  December, 
1870 ;  abdication,  February,  1878 ;  insurrec- 
tion of  Don  Carlos,  1878-76,  when  Prince 
Alfonso,  son  of  Queen  Isabella,  became 
king.  For  more  specific  history  of  prov- 
inces and  cities  of  Spain,  see  appropriate 
headings. 

Spancelled.  In  heraldry,  a  term  applied 
to  a  horse,  two  of  whose  legs  are  fettered  by 
a  log  of  wood. 

Spandau.  A  fortified  town  of  Prussia, 
in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  7  miles 
west  from  Berlin.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Swedes  in  1681,  and  by  the  French  in  1806. 

Spanish  Fuiy,  The.  A  name  given,  in 
history,  to  the  attack  upon  Antwerp  by  the 
Spaniards,  November  4, 1576,  which  resulted 
in  the  pillage  and  burning  of  the  place',  and 
a  monstrous  massacre  of  the  inhabitants. 

Spanish  War  of  Succession.  See  Suc- 
CJE88I0N  Wabs. 

Spare-pole.    See  Orbnance. 

Spare-pole  Key.    See  Obdnahcs. 

Spare-pole  Ring.    See  Ordnance. 

Spare-wheel  Axle.    See  Ordnance. 

Sparta.  Also  called  Lacediemon ,  the  cap- 
ital of  Laconia  and  the  chief  city  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, was  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Eurotas  (now  Iri),  about  20  miles  from 
the  sea.  Sparta  was  never  surrounded  by 
walls,  since  the  bravery  of  its  citizens  and 
the  difficulty  of  access  to  it  were  supposed 
to  render  such  defense  needless.  In  the 
mythical  period,  Atgos  was  the  chief  city 
in  Peloponnesus,  and  Sparta  is  represented 
as  subject  to  it.  The  Dorian  conquest  of 
Peloponnesus,  which,  according  to  tradition, 
took  place  eighty  years  after  the  Trojan  war, 
made  Sparta  the  capital  of  the  country. 
The  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  country  main- 
tained themselves  at  Amjrclaa,  which  was 
not  conquered  for  a  long  time.    From  va- 
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rioufl  causes  the  Spartans  became  distracted 
hy  intestine  quarrelst  till  at  length  Lycur^s 
gaye  a  new  constitution  to  the  state.  Tnis 
constitution  laid  the  foundation  of  Sparta's 
greatness.  She  soon  became  aggressive,  and 
gradually  extended  her  sway  over  the  greater 
part  of  Peloponnesus.  In  748  B.C.  the  Spar^ 
tans  attacked  Messenia,  and  after  a  war  of 
twenty  years  subdued  this  country.  In  685 
the  Messenians  again  took  up  arms,  but  at 
the  end  of  seventeen  years  were  again  com- 
pletely subdued,  and  their  country  from  this 
time  forward  became  an  integral  part  of 
Laconia.  After  the  close  of  the  second 
Messenian  war,  the  Spartans  continued  their 
conquests  in  Peloponnesus.  They  defeated 
the  Tegeans,  and  wrested  the  district  of 
ThyretB  fh)m  the  Argives.  At  the  time  of 
the  Persian  invasion  they  were  confessedly 
the  first  people  in  Greece ;  and  to  them  was 
granted  b^  unanimous  consent  the  chief 
command  in  war.  But  after  the  final  defeat 
•f  the  Persums,  the  haughtiness  of  Pausa- 
nias,  king  of  Sparta,  disgusted  most  of  the 
Greek  states,*  and  led  them  to  transfer  the 
supremacy  to  Athens  (477).  From  this  time 
the  power  of  Athens  steadily  increased,  and 
Sparta  possessed  little  influence  outside  of 
the  Peloponnesus.  The  Spartans  made  sev- 
eral attempts  to  check  the  rising  greatness  of 
Athens,  and  their  jealousy  of  the  latter  led 
at  length  to  the  Peloponnesian  war  (481). 
This  war  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  Athens, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  supremacy  of 
Sparta  over  the  rest  of  Greece  (404).  But 
the  Spartans  did  not  retain  this  supremacy 
more  than  thirty  years.  Their  decisive  de- 
feat by  the  Thebans,  under  £paminondas,'at 
the  battle  of  Leuctra  (871),  gave  the  Spar- 
tan power  a  shock  f^om  which  it  never  re- 
covered; and  the  restoration  of  the  Messe- 
nians to  their  country  two  years  afterward 
completed  the  humiliation  of  Sparta.  Thrice 
was  the  Spartan  territory  invaded  by  the 
Thebans,  and  the  Spartan  women  saw  for 
the  first  time  the  watch-fires  of  an  enemy's 
camp.  The  Spartans  now  finally  lost  their 
supremacy  over  Greece;  and  about  thirty 
years  afterward  the  greater  part  of  Greece 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  Philip  of  Macedon. 
llie  Spartans,  however,  kept  haughtily  aloof 
from  tne  Macedonian  conqueror,  and  refUsed 
to  take  part  in  the  Asiatic  expedition  of  his 
son,  Alexander  the  Great.  The  power  of 
Sparta  continued  to  decline  until  tne  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Cleomenes  III.  (2^6), 
whose  reforms  for  a  time  infused  new  blood 
into  the  state,  and  for  a  short  time  he  carried 
on  war  with  success  against  the  Achnans. 
But  Aratus,  the  general  of  the  Achsans, 
called  in  the  assistance  of  Antigonus  Doson, 
king  of  Macedonia,  who  defeated  Cleomenes 
at  the  decisive  battle  of  Sellasia  (221),  and 
followed  up  his  success  by  the  capture  of 
Sparta.  Sparta  now  sank  into  insignificance, 
and  was  ruled  by  a  succession  of  native 
tyrants,  till  at  length  it  was  compelled  to 
abolish  its  peculiar  institutions,  and  to  Join 
the  Achean  League.    Shortly  afterward  it 


fell,  with  the  rest  of  Greece,  under  the  Bo- 
man  power.  The  Spartans  were  a  race  of 
stem,  cruel,  resolute,  rude,  and  narrow- 
minded  warriors,  capable  of  a  momentary 
self-sacrificing  patriotism,  but  utterly  desti- 
tute of  the  capacity  for  adopting  or  appre- 
ciating a  permanently  noble  and  wise  poUcy. 

Spartans.    See  Sparta. 

Sparthe.  An  Anglo-Saxon  term  for  a 
halbert  or  battle-axe. 

Sparum.  A  kind  of  dart,  which  was  used 
by  the  ancients  in  war,  and  was  shot  out  of 
a  cross-bow.  The  wound  it  occasioned  was 
extremely  dangerous,  as  its  point  was  tri- 
angular. Several  of  these  darts  were  dis- 
charged in  a  volley. 

Spatterdashes.  Were  a  kind  of  covering 
for  the  legs  of  soldiers,  made  of  cloth,  or 
coarse  linen  waxed  over,  and  buttoned  tight, 
by  which  the  wet  was  kept  ofl'. 

Spatts.  Were  a  kind  of  spatterdashes, 
that  reached  only  a  little  above  the  ankle. 

Spayade.  In  heraldry,  a  stag  in  his  third 
year;  a  spay. 

Spear.  A  lance  or  long  weapon  with  a 
sharp  point,  formerly  used  as  a  manual  or 
missile  weapon.  Pliny  ascribes  the  inven- 
tion of  the  spear  to  theEtolians.  The  spear 
of  the  Greelcs  was  generally  of  ash,  with  a 
leaf-shaped  head  of  metal,  and  furnished 
with  a  pointed  ferrule  at  the  butt,  with 
which  it  was  stuck  in  the  ground;  a  method 
used,  according  to  Homer,  when  the  troops 
rested  on  their  arms,  or  slept  upon  their 
shields.  The  cross  spear-heads  of  the  Brit- 
ons were  all  pyramidal,  narrowing  at  the 
base.  The  heads  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  spears 
were  exceedingly  long,  and  sometimes  dread- 
fully barbed. 

Spear-hand.  The  hand  in  which  a  horse- 
man holds  a  spear ;  the  right  hand. 

Spear-head.    The  pointed  end  of  a  spear. 

Spearman.  One  who  is  armed  with  a 
spear. 

Special  Duty.  Soldiers  may  be  employed 
on  duties  not  strictly  military,  when  tne  ex- 
igencies of  the  service  require  it,  for  the  rea- 
son that  they  are  incident  to  the  operations 
of  an  army  ;  as,  mechanics,  laborers,  cooks, 
and  attendants  in  hospitals,  clerks,  scouts, 
etc.  Soldiers  when  detailed  on  these  duties 
are  generally  reported  on  special  or  extra 
duty,  but  are  required  to  attend  the  regular 
inspections  and  musters,  and  if  not  pro- 
ficient in  drill,  should  be  required  to  attend 
drills  until  they  know  their  duties  as  sol- 
diers. Officers  when  placed  on  duty  which 
temporarily  relieves  tnem  from  duty  with 
their  companies,  as  acting  commissaries  and 
quartermasters,  or  on  court-martial  duty, 
etc.,  are  reported  on  special  duty. 

Special  Orders.    See  Orders,  Special. 

Specific  Gravity.    See  GRAyiTT. 

Specification.  The  designation  of  partic- 
ulars ;  particular  mention ;  as,  the  specifica- 
tion of  a  charge  against  a  military  oflScer. 
A  written  statement  containing  a  minute 
description  or  enumeration  of  particulars,  as 
of  charges  against  officers  or  soldiers. 
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Speen.  A  parish  of  England,  in  Berk- 
shire, 2  miles  from  Newbury,  in  which  the 
second  battle  of  Newbury  was  fought,  Octo- 
ber 27,  1646. 

Spencer  Rifle.  See  Small-arms,  and 
Haoazinb  Ouks. 

Spend.  This  term  is  sometimes  used  in 
military  matters  to  express  the  consump- 
tion of  anything ;  as,  to  spend  all  your  am- 
munition. 

Spent  Ball.  A  ball  shot  fW>m  a  fire-arm, 
which  reaches  an  object  without  having 
sufficient  force  to  penetrate  it. 

Speyer,  also  Speier.  The  capital  of 
Bhenish  Bavaria  fthe  former  Palatfnate), 
and  one  of  the  olaest  towns  in  Germanv, 
stands  at  the  influx  of  the  Speyerbach  in 
the  Khine  28  miles  north  of  Carlsruhe. 
During  the  Orleans  Succession  war — well 
called  by  the  Germans  the  Mordbrenner 
Kreiff — the  whole  Palatinate  was  savagely 
wasted,  Speyer  was  taken  bv  the  French,  its 
inhabitants  driven  out,  and  the  city  blown 
up  with  gunpowder  and  burned  to  the 
CTound.  Only  the  cathedral  resisted  the 
barbarous  efforts  to  mine  it.  In  1794,  it 
was  wasted  by  the  French  under  Custine, 
and  has  never  recovered-  fh>m  these  calami- 
ties. 

Spherical  Bullets.    See  Projectils. 

Spherical  Case -Shot.  A  spherical  case- 
shot  consists  of  a  thin  shell  of  cast  iron, 
containing  a  number  of  musket-balls,  and 
a  charge  of  powder  sufficient  to  burst  it;  a 
fuze  is  fixed  to  it  as  in  an  ordinary  shell,  bv 
which  the  charge  is  ignited  and  the  shell 
burst  at  any  particular  instant.  A  spheri- 
cal case-shot,  when  loaded  ready  for  use, 
has  about  the  same  specific  gravity  as  a 
solid  shot,  and  therefore,  when  fixed  with 
the  service  charge  of  powder,  its  range,  and 
its  velocity  at  any  point  in  its  range,  is 
about  equal  to  that  of  a  solid  shot  of  the 
same  caliber.  The  spherical  case  mostly 
used  for  field  service  is  the  12-pounder,  and 
contains,  when  loaded,  90  bullets.  Its  burst- 
ing charge  is  1  ounce  of  powder,  and  it 
weighs  11.75  pounds.  Its  rupture  may  be 
made  to  take  place  at  an^  point  in  its  flight, 
and  it  is  therefore  superior  to  grape  or  can- 
ister. The  attrition  of  the  balls  with  which 
it  is  loaded,  formerly  endangered  the  firing 
of  the  bursting  charge.  This  is  now  obvi- 
ated, in  making  one  mass  of  the  balls,  by 
pouring  in  melted  sulphur.  It  is  also  pre- 
vented by  Oapt.  Boxer's  improved  spherical 
case-shot,  of  which  there  are  two  forms.  In 
one  form  the  bursting  charge  of  powder  is 
contained  in  a  cylindrical  tin  box,  attached 
to  a  brass  socket  which  receives  the  ftize, 
and  which  is  screwed  into  the  shell.  In  the 
other,  the  part  of  the  shell  containing  the 
bursting  charge  is  separated  fk'om  that  con- 
taining the  bullets  by  a  diaphragm  of  sheet- 
iron,  cast  into  the  shell  (i.e.,  the  shell  is  cast 
on  to  the  diaphragm  which  is  inserted  into 
the  core).  Tne  bullets  are  introduced  into 
the  shell  by  a  second  orifice,  and  are  kept 
in  their  places  by  a  composition  afterwards 


poured  in.  The  present  12-pounder  spheri- 
cal case-shot,  fixed  with  a  charge  of  21  pounds 
of  powder,  is  effective  at  loS)  yaros.  The 
proper  position  of  the  point  of  rupture 
vanes  from  60  to  180  yards  in  front  of,  and 
fh>m  15  to  20  feet  above,  the  object.  The 
mean  number  of  destructive  pieces  from  a 
12-pounder  spherical  case-shot,  which  may 
strike  a  target  9  feet  high  and  54  feet  long, 
at  a  distance  of  800  ^rards,  is  80.  The  spheri- 
cal case-shot  from  rifle-cannon  is  said  to  be 
efiTective  at  over  2000  yards.  Spherical  case 
should  not  be  used  at  a  less  distance  than 
500  yards. 
Spicheren,  or  Speicheren.     See  Saab- 

BRUCK. 

Spike  Cannon,  To.  Is  to  drive  into  the 
vent  a  Jagged  and  hardened  steel  spike  with 
a  soft  point,  or  a  nail  without  a  head ;  break 
it  off  flush  with  the  outer  surface  and  clinch 
the  point  inside  by  means  of  a  rammer.  A 
g^n  may  be  unspiked  if  the  spike  is  not 
screwed  in  or  clinched,  and  the^>ore  is  not 
impeded,  by  putting  in  a  char^  of  powder 
one-third  of  the  weight  of  we  shot,  and 
ramming  Junk-wads  over  it :  laying  on  the 
bottom  of  the  bore  a  slip  of  wood,  with  a 
groove  on  the  under  side  containing  a  strand 
of  quick-match,  by  which  flre  is  communi- 
cated to  the  charge.  In  a  brass  gun,  take 
out  some  of  the  metal  at  the  upper  orifice 
of  the  vent,  and  pour  sulphuric  acid  into  the 
eroove,  and  let  it  stand  some  hours  before 
iring.  If  this  method,  several  times  re- 
peat^, is  not  successful,  unscrew  the  vent- 
piece  if  it  be  a  brass  ^un ;  and  if  an  iron 
one,  drill  out  the  spike,  or  drill  a  new 
vent.  * 

Artillery  can  be  rendered  unserviceable 
bv  other  methods  besides  spiking,  as  follows: 
(1)  Wedge  a  shot  in  the  bottom  of  the  bore 
by  wrapping  it  with  felt,  or  by  means  of 
iron  wedges,  using  the  rammer  or  a  bar  of 
iron  to  drive  them  in.  (2)  Cause  shells  to 
burst  in  the  bore  of  bronze  guns.  (8)  Fire 
broken  shot  from  them  with  large  charges. 
(4)  Fill  the  piece  with  sand  over  the  charge, 
to  burst  it.  (5)  Fire  a  piece  against  anothw, 
muzzle  to  muzzle,  or  the  muzzle  of  one  to 
the  chase  of  the  other.  (6)  Light  a  fire  under 
the  chase  of  a  bronze  gun,  and  strike  oo  it 
with  a  sledge,  to  bend  it.  (7)  Break  off  the 
trunnions  of  iron  guns ;  or  Durst  them  by 
firing  them  at  a  high  elevation,  with  heavy 
charges  and  full  of  shot. 

To  drive  out  a  shot  wedged  in  the  bore : 
unscrew  the  vent-piece  if  there  be  one,  and 
drive  in  wedges  so  as  to  start  the  shot  for- 
ward ;  then  ram  it  back  again  in  order  to 
seize  the  wedge  with  a  hook;  or  pour  in 
powder,  and  fire  it  after  replacing  the  vent- 
piece.  In  the  last  resort,  1x>re  a  hole  in  the 
Dottom  of  the  breech,  drive  out  the  shot, 
and  stop  the  hole  with  a  screw.  When  a 
shot  is  Jammed  in  a  gun  and  cannot  be 
rammed  home  to  the  cartridge,  destroy  the 
charge  by  pouring  water  down  the  vent  and 
muzzle  until  the  ingredients  are  dissolved, 
and  cleared  out  of  the  bore  ,*  then  introduce 
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t  small  quantity  of  powder  through  the  vent 
and  blow  out  the  shot. 

Spin  Hay»  To.  Is  to  twist  it  up  in  ro|>e8, 
very  hard,  for  an  expedition ;  by  which 
means  it  is  less  bulky,  and  less  troublesome 
for  the  cavalry  to  carry  behind  them.  An 
expert  horseman  can  spin  five  days'  forage 
into  a  very  narrow  compass. 

Spingaird.    A  kind  of  small  cannon. 

Splay.  The  divergence  outwards  from  the 
line  of  fire  of  the  lines  which  mark  the  boU 
torn  of  the  sides  of  an  embrasure. 

Splinter-bar.  See  Okdnancx,  G arriagss 

FOR. 

Splinter-proof.  Strong  enough  to  resist 
the  splinters  of  bursting  shells. 

Spoils.  Whatever  is  taken  from  the  enemy 
in  time  of  war.  Amone  the  ancient  Greeks, 
the  spoils  were  divided  among  the  whole 
army,  only  the  share  given  to  the  general 
was  the  largest ;  but  amone  the  Romans  the 
spoils  belonged  to  the  republic. 

Spoleto  (ano.  SpoUtium),  A  city  of  Cen- 
tral Italy,  province  of  Umbria,  is  situated 
on  a  rocky  hill,  61  miles  north-northwest  of 
Rome.  During  the  second  Punic  war,  Han- 
nibal is  said  to  have  been  repulsed  by  the 
colonists  in  an  assault  which  he  made  on  the 
town  (217  B.C.),  after  the  battle  of  Thrasy- 
mene.  In  1860  it  was  taken  b^  the  Italians 
from  a  body  of  Irish  mercenanes  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  pope,  and  now  forms  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy. 

Sponge.    See  Implements. 

Sponge  and  Rammer-stop.  Seie  Ord- 
VANCE,  Carriages  for. 

Sponge-bucket.    See  Implements. 

Sponge-chain.  See  ORDNANqs,  Carri- 
ages FOR. 

Sponge-hook.  See  Ordnance,  Carri- 
ages FOR. 

Spontoon.  A  weapon  bearing  resemblance 
to  a  halberd,  which,  prior  to  1787,  was  borne 
instead  of  a  half-pike  by  officers  of  British 
infantry.  It  was  a  medium  for  signalins? 
orders  to  the  regiment.  The  spontoon  planted 
in  the  ground  commanded  a  halt;  pointed 
backwards  or  forwards,  advance  or  retreat ; 
and  so  on. 

Sporting  Powder.  Gunpowder  used  in 
sporting  arms, — usually  finer  grained  than 
tnat  for  military  arms. 

Sportmg  Rifle.  A  rifle  made  especially 
for  hunting.  There  is  no  invariable  feature 
distinguishing  it  from  other  rifles.  Ordina- 
rily the  rear  sight  is  not  elevating. 

Spottsylvania  Court-house.  A  village 
in  Spottsylvania  Co.,  Ya.,  situated  on  the 
river  Po,  65  miles  north  ft*om  Richmond. 
A  series  of  desperate  battles  took  place  in 
the  neighborhood  of  this  village  oetween 
the  Federals  and  Confederates,  from  May  8 
to  21,  1864,  in  which  the  former  compelled 
the  latter,  after  much  carnage,  to  retreat  to 
the  North  Anna  River,  which  ultimatelv 
resulted  in  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor  (which 
see). 

Spread-eagle.  In  heraldry,  an  eagle,  or 
the  figure  of  an  eagle,  with  its  wings  ele- 


vated and  its  legs  extended  ;^^ften  met  aa 
a  device  in  heraldry,  upon  military  orna- 
ments, and  the  like. 

Springfield.  A  post-town,  capital  of 
Greene  Co.,  Mo.,  180  miles  southwest  of 
Jefferson  City.  Near  here  was  fought  the 
d^perate  battle  of  Wilson's  Creek,  in  which 
the  Federals  had  the  advantage  over  the  Con- 
federates, but  lost  their  brave  general,  Na- 
thaniel Lvon,  August  10,  1861. 

Springfield.  A  city  of  Massachusetts,  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Connecticut  Kiver,  98 
miles  west  by  south  of  Boston.  The  nationi^l 
armory  is  located  here,  which  repaired  and 
altered  in  1869  upwards  of  25,000  rifles  and 
muskets.  The  present  U.  S.  breech-loader, 
model  of  1878,  is  made  here. 

Springfield  Rifle.    See  Small-arms. 

Sprue.  See  Ordnance,  Construction 
OF,  Molding. 

Spur.  An  apparatus  fastened  to  the  heel 
of  a  horseman,  for  goading  the  horse.  It  is 
much  less  used  than  formerly.  All  cavalry 
soldiers  wear  spurs ;  but  their  use,  except  in 
the  heat  of  an  actual  charge,  is  discouraged 
as  much  as  possible.  In  the  days  of  chivalry, 
the  use  of  the  spur  was  limited  to  knights, 
and  it  was  among  the  emblems  of  knight- 
hood. To  win  his  spurs,  was  for  a  young 
man  to  earn  knighthood  by  eallant  conduct. 
The  degradation  of  a  knight  involved  the 
hacking  off  of  his  spurs ;  and  the  serving 
before  a  knight  of  a  pair  of  spurs  on  a  di^h, 
was  a  strong  hint  by  his  host  that  he  had  out- 
stayed his  welcome. 

Spurs,  Battle  of  the.    See  Courtrai. 

Spy.  In  war,  is  a  usefiil  but  not  highly 
honored  auxiliary,  employed  to  ascertain  the 
state  of  an  enemy's  affairs,  and  of  his  in- 
tended operations.  Spies  have  been  used  in 
all  wars  from  the  time  when  Moses  sent 
Joshua  on  such  a  purpose  to  the  present 
time.  Their  employment  is  quite  recognized 
by  the  law  of  nations  as  interpreted  by 
Grotius,  Yattel,  and  Martens ;  nor  is  it  held 
to  be  any  dishonor  to  a  general  to  avail  him- 
self of  their  services.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  spy  himself  is  looked  upon  as  an  outlaw, 
and  one  devoid  of  honor.  If  taken  by  the 
enemy,  he  is  put  to  death  ignominiously  and 
without  mercy.  As,  however,  the  calling  is 
so  dangerous,  and  so  little  redounds  to  honor, 
it  is  never  permissible  for  a  general  to  com- 
pel by  threats  any  person,  whether  of  his 
own  or  the  hostile  party,  to  act  as  a  spy ;  but 
he  is  at  liberty  to  accept  all  such  services 
when  proffered.  A  spy  is  well  paid,  lest  he 
betray  his  employer.  In  the  British  army, 
spies  are  usually  controlled  by  the  quarter- 
master-general. Martial  law,  though  dis- 
tinct enough  in  ordering  the  death  of  a  spy, 
is  not  clear  in  defining  what  constitutes  a 
spy.  A  man — not  of  the  enemy — within 
tne  enemy's  lines,  and  in  the  enemy's  uni- 
form, would  presumably  be  a  spy.  If  in 
civil  dress,  ana  unable  to  give  a  j^ood  account 
of  himself,  his  chance  of  hanging  would  be 
considerable ;  but  if  found  in  one  camp  in 
the  uniform  of  the  opposite  side,  he  may  not 
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be  treated  otherwise  than  as  a  prisoner  of 
war,  or  at  least  as  a  deserter  from  the  enemy. 
Both  as  regards  honor  and  penalties,  it  would 
seem  that  spies  ought  in  fairness  to  be  divided 
into  two  classes, — first,  those  who  betray  their 
own  country  to  an  enemy  ;  secondly,  those 
who,  being  enemies,  contrive  surreptitiously 
to  obtain  information  bv  penetrating  into  the 
opposing  army.  The  first  class  are  traitors 
of  a  deep  dye,  for  whom  no  ignominious 
death  is  too  bad;  but  the  second  class  are 
often  brave  men,  who  dare  much  in  the  ser- 
vice of  their  country.  It  is  unfair  to  ac- 
cord them  the  same  treatment  as  the  traitors. 

Squad.  A  small  portion  of  a  company, 
troop,  or  battery,  placed  in  the  especial 
charge  of  an  officer  or  non-commissioned 
officer  for  purposes  of  inspection  and  super- 
vision. In  the  infantry  it  corresponds  with 
a  section.  It  also  signifies  a  small  number 
of  men  drilled  together.  The  term  awkward 
Bquad  is  applied  to  those  soldiers  who,  on 
account  of  clumsiness  or  want  of  attention, 
are  sent  back  to  the  lowest  squad  to  be  re- 
drilled. 

Squad  Book.  In  the  British  service,  is 
the  roll  of  a  sauad,  containing,  besides  the 
names,  the  trades  and  other  particulars  of 
the  men. 

Squad-bags.  In  the  Britisb  service,  are 
black  canvas  bags,  which  are  issued  at  the 
rate  of  one  to  every  26  men,  and  are  in- 
tended to  contain  those  articles  of  a  man's 
kit  which  are  not  comprised  in  the  "service 
kif  They  are  only  used  when  a  regiment 
is  in  the  field  or  on  the  line  of  marcn.  In 
India,  where  knapsacks  are  never  carried, 
a  small  squad-bag  is  issued  to  each  soldier. 

Squadron.  In  military  language,  denotes 
two  troops  of  cavalry.  It  is  the  unit  hj 
which  the  force  of  cavalry  with  an  army  is 
always  computed.  Three  or  four  squadrons 
constitute  a  regiment.  The  actual  strength 
of  a  squadron  ranees  from  120  to  200  sabres. 

Squall.  A  sudden  and  violent  gust  of 
wind,  often  attended  with  rain  or  snow.  Black 
squall,  a  squall  attended  with  dark,  heavy 
clouds.  Thick  sqiiallj  a  black  squall  accom- 
panied by  rain,  hail,  sleet,  etc.  White  squall, 
a  squall  which  comes  unexpectedly,  without 
being  marked  in  its  approach  by  the  clouds. 

Square.  In  military  evolutions,  is  the 
forming  of  a  body  of  men  into  a  rectangu- 
lar figure,  with  several  ranks  or  rows  of  men 
facing  on  each  side.  With  men  of  ordinary 
firmness,  a  square  should  resist  the  charges  of 
the  heaviest  horse.  The  formation  is  not 
new,  for  a  Grecian  Syntagma  was  a  solid 
square  of  16  men  in  every  direction ;  but  in 
modern  warfare,  the  solid  square  having 
been  found  cumbrous,  has  been  abandoned 
for  the  hollow  square,  with  officers,  horses, 
colors,  etc.,  in  the  centre.  The  front  rank 
kneels,  and  the  two  next  stoop,  which  ena- 
bles five  ranks  of  men  to  maintain  a  rolling 
fire  upon  an  advancing  enemy,  or  to  pour 
in  a  murderous  volley  at  close  quarters. 

Square-pierced.  In  heraldry,  a  term 
used  to  designate  a  charge  perforated  with  a 


square  opening,  so  as  to  show  the  field.  A 
cross  square-pierced  is  often  improperly  con- 
founded with  a  cross  quarter-pierced,  where 
the  intersecting  part  of  the  cross  is  not 
merely  perforated,  but  entirely  removed. 

Squire.  An  attendant  on  a  warrior  was 
formerly  so  called. 

Stab.  To  pierce  with  a  pointed  weapon  ; 
as,  to  be  staboed  by  a  bayonet,  dagger,  etc 

Stabise  (now  CasteUa  Mare  di  Stabia), 
An  ancient  town  in  Campania,  between 
Pompeii  and  Surrentum ;  was  destroyed  by 
Sulla  in  the  Social  war. 

Stable  Ouard.  In  each  squadron,  the 
stable  guard  generally  consists  of  a  corporal 
and  one  man  for  every  20  horses.  It  is  their 
duty  to  feed  the  horses,  watch  over  their 
safety  during  the  night,  and  attend  to  the 

general  police  of  the  stables,  being  assisted 
y  an  additional  detail  at  the  hour^  of  stable 
call. 

Stable  Horse.  A  name  formerly  applied 
to  that  part  of  the  Tippoo  Sahib's  cavalry 
which  was  best  armed,  accoutred,  and  most 
regularly  disciplined. 

Stack  Arms.  To  set  up  muskets  or  rifles 
tosetber,  with  the  bayonets  crossing  one  an- 
other, and  forming  a  sort  of  conical  pile. 

Stack  of  Arms.  A  number  of  muskets 
or  rifles  set  up  together,  with  the  bayonets 
crossing  one  another,  forming  a  sort  of  coni- 
cal pile. 

Sucket.    A  stockade. 

Stadia.  A  very  simple  aid  in  estimating 
distances,  consists  of  a  small  stick,  held  ver- 
tically in  the  hand  at  arm's  len^h,  and 
bringing  the  top  of  a  man's  h^ad  in  line 
with  the  top  of  the  stick,  noting  where  a  line 
in  the  eye  of  the  observer  to  tne  feet  of  the 
man  cuts  the  stick  or  stadia,  as  it  is  called. 
To  graduate  the  stadia,  a  man  of  the  ordi- 
nary height  of  a  foot-soldier,  say  5  feet  8 
inches,  is  placed  at  a  known  distance,  say  60 
yards,  ana  the  distance  on  the  stick  covered 
by  him  when  it  is  held  at  arm's  length  is 
marked  and  divided  into  eight  equal  parts. 
If  the  distance  is  now  increased  until  the 
man  covers  only  one  of  these  divisions,  we 
know  he  is  at  a  distance  equal  to  60  x  8  = 
400  yards.  This  instrument  is  not  very  ac- 
curate, except  for  short  distances.  A  much 
more  accurate  stadia  is  constructed  by 
making  use  of  a  metal  plate  having  a  slit  in 
it  in  the  form  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  the 
base  of  which,  held  at  a  certain  distance 
fh>m  the  edge,  subtends  a  roan  (6  feet  8 
inches),  say  at  the  distance  of  100  yards.  A 
slider  moves  along  the  triangle,  being  always 
parallel  to  the  base,  and  the  length  of  it 
comprised  between  the  two  sides  of  the  tri- 
angle represents  the  height  of  men  at  differ- 
ent distances,  which  are  marked  in  yards  on 
the  side  of  the  triangle,  above  or  below,  ac- 
cording as  the  object  looked  at  is  a  foot-sol- 
dier or  horseman.  In  order  to  keep  the 
stadia  always  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
eye,  a  string  is  attached  to  the  slider,  the 
opposite  end  having  a  knot  tied  in  it,  which 
is  held  between  the  teeth  while  using  the 
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instrument)  wbich  U  held  in  the  riebt  band, 
the  slider  being  moved  with  the  left-hand 
finger.  The  string  should  always  be  kept 
stretched  when  the  instrument  is  used,  and 
the  line  in  a  vertical  position.  It  must  be 
graduated  experimentally  by  noting  the  po- 
sitions in  which  the  slider  represents  the 
height  of  the  object.  The  instrument  used 
is  not,  however,  reliable.  Its  uncertainty 
increases  in  an  equal  ratio  with  the  distance 
of  the  object  observed.  At  the  extreme 
ranges  it  is  quite  useless.  At  the  school  for 
firing,  at  Vincennes,  therefore,  they  rely  en- 
tirely on  the  eye  alone  for  the  Judgment  of 
distances,  and  great  pains  by  careful  practice 
and  instruction  is  taken  to  perfect  that 
Judgment.  A  simple  instrument  by  which 
distances  can  be  aetermined  is,  therefore, 
still  a  great  desideratum. 

Staff.  The  staff  of  an  army  consists  of  a 
body  of  skilled  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to 
combine  and  give  vitality  to  the  movements 
and  mechanical  action  of  the  several  regi- 
ments and  drilled  bodies  composing  the  force. 
The  distinction  between  an  officer  on  the 
staff  of  an  army  and  a  regimental  officer  is 
that  the  latter  is  concerned  with  his  own 
regiment  alone,  while  the  former  deals  with 
his  army  {of  course  under  the  orders  of  his 
commanding  officer),  or  section  of  an  armv, 
and  regulates  the  combined  action  of  the 
several  arms  and  bodies  of  men.  A  good 
staff  is  all-important  to  the  success  of  a  mili- 
tary enterprise.  In  the  British  service  the 
general  staff  of  an  army  comprises  the 
general  in  actual  command,  witn  the  sub- 
ordinate generals  commanding  the  sev- 
eral divisions  and  brigades;  as  assistants  to 
these  the  officers  of  the  adjutant-general's 
department, — i.e.,  the  adjutant-general,  his 
deputy,  assistants,  and  deputy-assistants,  if 
the  army  be  large  enough  to  require  them 
all.  Similarly,  the  officers  of  the  quarter- 
master-general's department;  the  brigade- 
major;  the  provost- marshal,  and  the  judge- 
advocate. 

In  the  U.  S.  service  the  general  staff  con- 
sists of  the  officers  of  the  several  military 
bureaux,  such  as  of  the  adjutant-general's 
department,  the  quartermaster's  department, 
etc.  For  the  officers  comprising  these  corps, 
see  appropriate  headings  throughout  tnis 
work. 

ThegeTieral  s^o^of  the  British  army  con- 
sists at  present  ofa  field-marshal  command- 
ing-in-chief, whose  headquarters  are  at  Lon- 
don ;  under  him,  of  a  lieutenant-ffeneral 
commandinff-in-cbief  in  Ireland.  This  com- 
mand includes,  of  course,  the  general  officer 
commanding  in  each  military  district  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  in  each  colony:  each 
of  these  generals  having  the  usual  suoordi- 
nate  staff  subiect  to  his  orders.  India  forms 
a  nearly  independent  command,  under  a 
commander-in-chief,  whose  head<}uarter8  are 
at  Bengal.  There  are  subordinate  com- 
manders-in-chief in  Bombay  and  Madras ; 
and  in  each  presidency  there  are  several 
military  divisions. 


The  personal  »^q^  consists  of  the  aides-de- 
camp and  military  secretaries  to  the  respec- 
tive general  officers.  These  officers,  who  are 
treated  of  separately  in  this  work,  are  ap- 
pointed within  certain  limits  by  the  generals 
whom  they  serve,  and  their  appointments 
expire  on  those  generals  ceasing  to  com- 
mand. 

The  aarrison  staff  consists  of  the  officers 
governing  in  fortresses  and  garrisons ;  as 
commandants,  fort-majors,  town-majors, 
fort-adjutants,  and  garrison-adjutants. 

The  civil  or  department  staff  includes 
those  non-combatant  officers  who  have  to 
provide  for  the  daily  requirements  of  the 
troops.  These  are  the  commissaries,  bar- 
racks, medical,  chaplains,  purveyors,  store, 
and  veterinary  departments. 

The  recruiting  staff  consists  of  inspecting 
field-officers,  district  paymasters,  district  ad- 
jutants, and  superintending  officers. 

The  pensioner  staff  includes  only  the  staff- 
officers  of  the  enrolled  force. 

Regimental  Staffs  —  (See  Officebs, 
Staff-.)  Staff-officers  should  carry  in  their 
heads  all  general  information  regarding  the 
army  with  which  they  are  serving ;  the  com- 
position and  distribution  of  corps,  divisions, 
origades,  etc. ;  thev  should  remember  as  ac- 
curately as  possime  the  strength  of  each 
battalion  in  their  immediate  diviuon,  and 
the  names  of  the  respective  commanding 
officers.  Officers  of  the  headquarters  staff 
should  know  the  position  of  every  division 
or  detachment  eaco  night ;  their  composition 
and  strength,  and  the  names  of  their  com- 
manders, etc 

In  communicating  orders  to  others,  staff- 
officers  must  speak  and  write  in  the  name  of 
their  generals.  They  must  remember  that 
they  have  no  power  of  themselves  to  confer 
favors,  and  that  all  patronage  rests  with  the 
general.  In  theory  they  are  merely  his 
agents,  and,  although,  in  practice,  officers  of 
importance  have  much  in  their  power,  they 
should  be  careful  to  prevent  its  being  gen- 
erally known.  Jheir  commander  must  never 
be  ignored,  even  when  they  know  him  to  be 
a  fool.  It  is  not  that  you  injure  an  indi- 
vidual by  slightine  him,  but  that  by  doing 
so  jrou  deprive  of  that  general  confidence 
which  for  the  public  good  it  is  essential  he 
should  possess. 

In  delivering  verbal  orders,  and  in  their 
dealings  with  superior  officers,  the  staff 
should  be  most  respectful.  A  staff-officer 
should  feel  bound  by  his  position,  if  not  by 
his  breeding,  to  treat  every  one  with  the 
courtesy  due  from  one  gentleman  to  another. 
The  motto  for  the  staff  should  be  ^*  affability 
and  reticence." 

Staff,  Cylinder.  See  Inspectioit  of 
Cannon. 

Sufford.  A  town  of  England,  in  Stafford- 
shire, 128  miles  northwest  by  west  from 
London.  In  the  civil  war  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, it  was  occupied  by  the  king's  forces, 
after  the  capture  of  Lichfield  by  their  adver- 
saries.   An  indecisive  battle  was  fought  at 
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Hopton  Heath,  in  the  viciDitji  in  1648,  and 
at  a  later  period  the  town  was  taken  by  the 
Roundheads,  under  Sir  William  Brereton. 
The  castle  was  also  taken  shortly  after,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  war  was  entirely  demol- 
ished. 

Sukes,  Pointing-.  See  Pointing-stakbs. 

Stalwart.  Brave;  bold;  strong;  re- 
doubted; daring. 

Stamford.  An  ancient  town  of  England, 
in  Lincolnshire,  12  miles  northwest  from 
Peterborough.  The  Britons  and  Saxons 
here  defeated  the  Picts  and  Scots  in  449. 
Many  of  the  Jews  of  Stamford  were  slain, 
and  the  whole  community  plundered  in 
1190  by  those  who  had  enlisted  for  the  Cru- 
sade. 

Stand.  The  act  of  opposing.  Thus, 
troops  that  do  not  yield  or  give  way,  are 
said  to  make  a  stand. 

Stand,  To.  To  stand  one's  ground^  to 
keep  the  ground  or  station  one  has  taken ; 
to  maintain  one's  position;  as,  raw  troops 
are  not  able  to  stand  their  ground  against 
veteran  soldiers.  7}o  stand  fire^  to  receive 
the  fire  of  arms  from  an  enemy  without  giv- 
ing way.  To  make  a  standi  to  halt  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  resistance  to  a  pursuing 
enemy. 

Stand  at  Base.  In  the  British  service,  is 
to  be  allowed,  when  in  the  ranks,  a  certain 
indulgence  with  regard  to  bodily  position, 
with  or  without  arms. 

Stand  Faat.  Is  the  term  used  as  a  cau- 
tion to  some  particular  part  of  a  line  or  col- 
umn, to  remain  quiescent  while  the  rest  are 
moving. 

Sund  of  Anns.    See  Arms,  Stand  of. 

Stand  of  Aqimunition.  See  Amhuni- 
TiOK,  Stand  of. 

Stand  of  Colors.    A  single  color,  or  flag. 

Stand  to  the  Quns.  Is  to  prepare  for 
action,  by  taking  one*s  station  at  the  guns. 

Stand  to  your  Arms.  Is  a  cautionary 
command,  when  soldiers  are  put  upon  the 
alert. 

Standard.  A  measure  by  which  men  en- 
listed into  the  army  have  the  I'^ulated  height 
ascertained. 

Standard.  In  its  widest  sense,  a  standard 
is  a  fiag  or  ensign  under  which  men  are 
united  together  for  some  common  purpose. 
The  use  of  the  standard  as  a  rallying-point 
in  battle  takes  us  back  to  remote  ages.  The 
Jewish  army  was  marshaled  with  the  aid  of 
standards  belonging  to  the  four  tribes  of 
Judah,  Reuben,  E'phraim,  and  Dan ;  and 
the  Egyptians  had  ensigns  with  representa- 
tions of  their  favorite  animals.  The  flag  of 
Persia  was  white,  and,  according  to  Xeno- 
phon,  bore  in  his  time  a  golden  eagle  with 
expanded  wings ;  it  was  fixed  on  a  chariot, 
and  thus  conveyed  to  the  field  of  battle. 
JSschylus,  in  enumerating  the  six  chiefs 
who,  headed  by  Polynices,  set  themselves  in 
battle  array  against  Thebes,  describes  the 
device  on  the  standard  of  each.  In  the 
earliest  era  of  Roman  history,  a  bundle  of 
hay  or  fern  is  said  to  have  been  used  as  a 


military  standard,  which  was  succeeded  by 
bronse  or  silver  figures  of  animals  attached 
to  a  staff,  of  which  Pliny  enumerates  five, — 
the  eagle,  the  wolf,  the  minotaur,  the  horse, 
and  the  boar.  In  the  second  consulship  of 
Marius,  104  B.C.,  the  other  animals  were  laid 
aside,  and  only  the  eagle  retained,  and  down 
to  the  time  of  the  later  emperors,  the  eagle, 
often  with  a  representation  of  the  em- 
peror's head  beneath  it,  continued  to  be  car- 
ried with  the  legion.  On  the  top  of  the 
staff  was  often  a  figure  of  Victory  or  Mars. 
Each  cohort  had  also  an  ensign  of  its  own, 
consisting  of  a  serpent  or  dragon  woven  on 
a  square  piece  of  cloth,  and  elevated  on  a 
gilt  staff  with  r  cross-bar.  Under  the  Chris- 
tian emperors,  the  Labarum  was  substituted 
for  the  imperial  standard.  Standards  or  en- 
signs .among  the  Greeks  were  of  different 
kinds ;  some  had  the  representations  of  dif- 
ferent animals,  bearing  some  relation  to  the 
cities  they  belonged  to.  Among  the  earlier 
Greeks  the  stan&rd  was  a  piece  of  armor  at 
the  end  of  a  spear ;  though  Agamemnon, 
in  Homer,  uses  a  purple  yail  to  rally  his 
men,  etc.  Afterwards  the  Athenians  bore 
the  olive  and  owl ;  the  Thebans,  a  sphinx ; 
the  other  nations,  the  effigies  of  their  tute- 
lary gods,  or  their  particular  symbols,  at  the 
end  of  a  spear.  Tne  Corinthians  carried  a 
pegasus,  tne  Messenians  their  initial  M,  and 
the  Lacedsamonians A.  But  the  most  fre- 
quent ensign  among  tne  Greeks  was  a  purple 
coat  upon  the  top  of  a  spear.  The  flag  or 
standard  elevated  was  a  signal  to  begin  the 
battle,  and  the  standard  depressed  was  a  sig- 
nal to  desist.  The  Anglo-Saxon  ensign  was 
splendid.  It  had  on  it  the  white  horse,  the 
I)anish  being  distinguished  by  the  raven. 
Various  standards  of  great  celebrity  occur 
in  medieval  history,  among  which  may  be 
enumerated  the  Flag  of  the  Prophet  (which 
see) ;  the  standard  taken  from  the  Danes  by 
Alired  of  England ;  and  the  Orifiamme,  orig- 
inally belonging  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  I>eni8, 
and  borne  by  the  counts  of  Vexin,  which 
eventually  became  the  standard  of  the 
French  kingdom.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the 
ensigns  of  the  army  were  the  banderols, 
banners,  guidons,  pencels,  and  pennons,  for 
which  see  appropriate  headings.  In  strict 
language,  the  term  standard  is  applied  ex- 
clusively to  a  particular  kind  of  dag,  long 
in  proportion  to  its  depth,  tapering  towards 
the    fly,  and,  except  when    belonging  to 

Srinces  of  the  blood  royal,  slit  at  the  end. 
lach  baron,  knight,  or  other  commander  in 
feudal  times,  had  a  recognised  standard, 
which  was  distributed  among  his  followers. 
The  length  of  the  standard  yaried  according 
to  the  rank  of  the  bearer.  A  king's  stand- 
ard was  from  8  to  9  yards  in  length;  a 
duke's,  7  yards ;  a  marquis's,  6}  yaras ;  an 
earl's,  6  yards :  a  yiscount's,  6^  yards ;  a 
baron's,  5  yards ;  a  banneret's,  4(  yards ; 
and  a  knight's,  4  yards.  There  was  neyer  a 
complete  coat  of  arms  on  the  standard;  it 
generally  exhibited  the  crest  or  supporter 
with  a  device  or  badge  of  the  owner,  and 
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every  Englbh  standard  of  the  Tudor  era  had 
the  cross  of  St.  George  at  the  head.  Stand- 
ards were  registered  by  the  heralds,  and  the 
char|res  on  tnem  selected  and  authorized  by 
an  omcer-of-arms. 

Standard^  Battle  of  the.    See  Nobth- 

▲LLSRTOK. 

Standard  Hill.  A  hill  in  England,  so 
called  because  William  the  Conqueror  upon 
it  set  his  standard,  before  he  gave  battle  to 
Harold. 

Standard-bearer.  A  n  officer  of  an  army, 
company,  or  troop,  who  bears  a  standard ; 
an  ensign  of  infantnr  or  a  cornet  of  horse. 

Standard-rule.   See  Inspection  of  Can- 

VON. 

Standing.  Settled,  estahlishfd,  not  tem- 
porary. Standing  army^  is  an  army  which 
IS  kept  up  by  a  country,  and  is  fiahle  to 
every  species  of  duty,  without  any  limita- 
tions being  fixed  to  its  service. 

Standing.  Bank  ;  condition.  It  likewise 
signifies  length  of  time ;  as,  such  an  officer 
is  of  very  old  standing  in  the  army. 

Stanford  Bridge.  In  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land. In  1066,  Tostig,  hrother  of  Harokl 
II.,  rebelled  against  his  hrother,  and  Joined 
the  invading  ftrmy  of  Harold  Hardrada, 
king  of  Norway.  They  defeated  the  north- 
ern earls  and  took  York,  but  were  defeated 
at  Stanford  Bridge  by  Harold,  September 
25,  and  both  were  slain. 

Stang-ball.  A  projectile  consisting  of 
two  half-halls  united  by  a  bar ;  a  bar-shot 

Stanialaua,  Saint.  A  Polish  order  of 
knighthood,  founded  by  Stanislaus,  king  of 
Poland,  in  1766;  renewed  by  the  emperor 
Alexander  in  1815. 

Star.  In  heraldry,  the  star  is  of  frequent 
occurrence;  it  sometimes  represents  the 
heavenly  body  so  called,  and  sometimes  the 
rowel  of  a  spur.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  bla- 
zoned a  Mullet  Stars  of  more  than  five 
points  should  have  the  number  of  points 
designated,  and  the  points  may  be  wavy. 
The  star,  or  cMioile^  with  wavy  points,  is 
often  designated  a  blazing  star ;  and  when 
the  points  are  more  than  six  in  number,  it  is 
usual  to  represent  only  every  second  point  as 
waved.  The  star  is  a  well-known  ensign  of 
knightly  rank.  A  star  of  some  specified 
form  constitutes  part  of  the  insignia  of 
every  order  of  knighthood. 

Star  Port.  An  inclosed  field-work,  in 
shape  like  the  heraldic  representation  of  a 
star. 

SUr,  Order  of  the.  An  order  of  knight- 
hood formerly  existing  in  France,  founded 
by  John  II.  in  1850,  in  imitation  of  the  then 
recently  instituted  order  of  the  Ghirter  in 
England.  The  ceremony  of  installation  was 
oriffioally  performed  on  the  festival  of  the 
Epiphany,  and  the  name  of  the  order  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  allusive  to  the  Star  of 
the  Magi. 

Star  of  India,  The  Order  of  the.  An 
order  of  knighthood  instituted  by  Queen 
Victoria  in  June,  1861,  with  the  view  of  af- 
fording the  princes,  chiefs,  and  people  of  the 
86 


Indian  empire  a  testimony  of  her  mi^esty's 
regard,  commemorating  her  majesty's  reso- 
lution to  take  on  herself  the  government  of 
India  and  rendering  honor  to  merit  and  loy- 
alty. The  order  consists  of  the  sovereign,  a 
gprand  master,  who  is  to  be  the  governor- 

feneral  of  India  for  the  time  being,  and  25 
nights,  together  with  such  extra  and  hon- 
orary knignts  as  the  crown  may  appoint. 
The  meoibers  of  the  order  are  to  be  mili- 
tary, naval,  and  civil  officers  who  have  ren- 
dered important  service  to  the  Indian  em- 
pire, and  such  native  princes  and  chiefs  of 
India  as  have  entitled  themselves  to  her  ma- 
jesty's favor.  The  insignia  consists  of  a  col- 
lar, badge,  and  star.  The  collar  of  the 
order  is  composed  of  the  heraldic  rose  of 
England,  two  palm  branches  in  sal  tire  tied 
with  a  ribbon,  and  a  lotus-fiower  alternating 
with  each  other,  all  of  gold  enameled,  and 
connected  by  a  double  golden  chain.  From 
an  imperial  crown,  intervening  between  two 
lotus-leaves,  depends  the  Jnuige^  consisting  of 
a  brilliant  star  of  five  points,  and  hanging 
from  it  an  oval  medallion,  with  an  onyx 
cameo  profile  bust  of  Queen  Victoria,  en- 
circled Dv  the  motto,  '*  Heaven's  light  our 
Guide,"  in  gold  letters,  on  an  enriched  bor- 
der of  light-blue  enamel.  The  investment 
badge  is  similar  to  the  collar-badge,  but  with 
the  star,  the  setting  of  the  cameo,  and  the 
motto  all  of  diamonds;  it  is  worn  pendent 
from  a  ribbon  of  pale  blue  with  white  bor- 
ders. The  Btar  of  the  order  is  a  five-pointed 
star  or  mullet  of  diamonds  on  an  irradiated 
field  of  gold.  Around  it,  on  an  azure  fillet 
bordered  with  gold,  is  the  same  motto  in 
diamonds,  the  wnole  encircled  by  wavy  rays 
of  gold. 
Star-gauge.    See  Inspection  or  Cak- 

NOK. 

Statant.  In  heraldry,  a  term  applied  to 
an  animal  standing  still,  with  all  the  feet 
touching  the  ground.  If  the  face  be  turned 
to  the  spectator  it  is  said  to  be  statant  gard' 
antj  or  m  the  case  of  a  stag,  at  gaze. 

State.  In  the  British  service,  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  officers  and  men  of 
any  body  of  troops,  distinguishing  tho#e 
present,  those  employed,  absent,  or  sick,  and 
the  different  ranks  under  separate  headings. 

Sutes  of  the  Church.  See  Papal  States. 

Station.  To  place ;  to  set ;  or  to  appoint 
to  the  occupation  of  a  post,  place,  or  office ; 
as,  to  station  troops  on  the  risht  or  left  of 
an  army ;  to  station  a  sentinel  on  a  ram- 
part. 

Station,  Military.  A  place  calculated  for 
the  rendezvous  of  troops,  or  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  them ;  also,  a  spot  well  calculated 
for  offensive  or  defensive  measures.  The 
name  of  siatiotieet  or  stations,  was  given  by 
the  Bomans  to  the  guard  which  was  kept  in 
the  daytime  at  the  gates  of  the  camp,  and 
at  the  intrenohments.  The  atatio  agraria  was 
an  advanced  post  to  prevent  surprise,  insure 
the  safety  of  prisoners,  etc  The  chief  use 
was  to  keep  tne  military  atoag  secure  from 
hostile  incursions,  whence  we  find  them  at 
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the  concurrence  of  roads.  The  word  is  also 
extensively  applied  to  the  old  military  sta- 
tions of  the  Komans,  when  encampments  of 
towns  existed.  The  9taHra  etutra  were  en- 
campments for  a  short  time;  the  cesHva  ea^ 
tra  were  the  same,  hut  roieht  be  occupied 
only  for  one  night.  The  hyhema  eaatra,  or 
winter  camps,  were  elaborately  fortified, 
even  with  stone  walls,  houses  within,  etc., 
so  that  many  towns  grew  out  of  them. 

Sutua  in  Quo,  or  Sutua  Quo  ^Lat).  A 
treaty  between  belligerents,  which  leaves 
each  party  in  statu  quo  ante  bellunif — that  is, 
in  the  state  in  whicn  it  was  before  the  war. 

Suys.    Bee  Obdkaitgb,  Gabrtaqxs  fob. 

Steam-gun.  A  machine  or  contrivance 
by  which  balls  or  other  projectiles  may  be 
driven  by  the  force  of  steam. 

Steed.    A  horse  either  fbr  state  or  war. 

Steel.    See  Ordnakck,  Mbtal8  roB. 

Steel  PuDchea.  See  Iirspxonoir  of  Pbo- 

JXCTILE8. 

Steenkerke,  or  Steenkerque.  A  village 
of  Belgium,  province  of  Hainaut,  15  miles 
north-northeast  of  Mons.  The  allies,  com- 
manded by  William  III.  of  England,  were 
here  defeated  by  the  French,  July  24,  1692. 

Step.  Progression  bv  one  removal  of  the 
foot.  It  likewise  signifies  pace.  To  si^, 
to  move  forward  or  backward  by  a  single 
change  of  the  place  of  the  foot.  To  iSep 
outy  is  to  lengthen  the  step,  without  altering 
the  cadence.  To  Btfp  short j  is  to  diminish  or 
slacken  the  pace,  according  to  the  tactics. 
These  phrases  are  frequently  used  in  mili- 
tary movements  when  it  is  found  necessary 
to  gain  ground  in  fVont,  or  to  give  the  rear 
of  a  column,  etc.,  time  to  acquire  its  proper 
distance.  To  step  off^  is  to  take  a  prescribed 
step  from  a  halted  position,  in  common  or 
quick  time,  in  conformity  to  some  given 
word  of  command  or  signal.  Balanee^iep, 
is  so  called  fW)m  the  ho&j  bein^  balanced 
upon  one  leg,  in  order  to  render  it  firm  and 
steady  in  military  movements,  etc.  Step  is 
likewise  figuratively  used  to  signify  promo- 
tion ;  as,  the  next  step  from  a  lieutenancy  is 
a  captaincy,  from  a  captaincy  a  majority, 
etc. 

Stettin.  A  fortified  town  of  Prussia, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Pomerania,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Oder,  78  miles  north- 
east from  Berlin.  In  1121,  Boleslas,  duke 
of  Poland,  gained  possession  of  it.  The 
peace  of  Westphalia  gave  it  to  the  Swedes. 
From  them  it  passed  to  the  Prussians,  with 
whom,  though  not  without  some  interrup- 
tions, it  has  since  remained.  In  1171  it  was 
b^ieeed  by  the  Danes ;  in  1677  by  the  elec- 
tor of  Brandenburg ;  in  1718  by  the  Prus- 
sians ;  and  trora  1806  to  1818  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  French. 

Steward,  Hospital.  See  Hospital  Stbw- 

▲BD. 

Stick,  Gold.    See  Gold  Stick. 
Stick,  Silver.    See  Silteb  Stick. 
Stickler.  A  sidesman  to  fencers,  or  second 
.to  a  duelist. 

Sticklesudt  (Norway).    Here  Olaf  II., 


aided  by  the  Swedes,  was  defeated  and  slain 
in  his  endeavors  to  recover  his  kingdom 
fh>m  Canute,  king  of  Denmark,  Jaly  29, 
1080.  ^ 

Stiletto.  A  small  dagger  with  a  round 
pointed  blade. 

Stillwater.  A  township  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  Hudson  River  and  on  Saratoga 
Lake.  The  township  includes  the  incor- 
porated village  of  Mechanicsville  and  the 
post- village  of  Bemis's  Heights,  notable  for 
the  two  battles  of  September  19  and  October 
7, 1777  (sometimes  called  the  battles  of  Still- 
water), which  led  to  the  surrender  of  Bnr- 
goyne. 

Stink-pot.  Is  a  shell,  often  of  earthen- 
ware, charged  with  combustibles,  which,  on 
bursting,  emit  a  foul  smell  and  a  suflbcating 
smoke.  It  is  usefiil  in  sieges  for  driving  the 
garrison  from  their  defenses ,-  also  in  baubl- 
ing a  ship,  for  efiTecting  a  diversion  while 
the  assailants  gain  the  deck.  The  stink-pot 
is  a  favorite  weapon  of  the  Chinese.  Under 
the  more  el^ant  title  of  asphyxiated  shell, 
the  French  and  other  modem  nations  have 
experimented  considerably  on  this  mode  of 
harassing  an  ^nemy- 

Stipendium.  The  amount  of  pay  for 
soldiers,  a  term  in  general  use  among  the 
Romans. 

Stirling.  An  ancient  town  of  Scotland, 
the  chief  town  of  Stirlineshire,  81  miles 
northwest  fh>m  Bdinbuigh.  During  the 
Danish  invasion  in  1009,  it  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Scottish  army.  In  the  vi- 
cinity was  fought  the  battle  of  Stirline  in 
1297.  The  town  was  taken  by  Edward  I., 
after  a  siege  of  three  months,  in  1804.  It 
was  held  by  the  English  fbr  ten  years,  until 
it  was  retaken  by  Robert  Bruce  after  the 
battle  of  Bannockburn.  In  1651,  after  the 
battle  of  Dunbar,  the  castle  was  taken  by 
Gen.  Monk;  and  it  withstood  a  siege  by  the 
Highlanders  in  1746. 

Stirrup.  A  kind  of  ring,  or  bent  piece  of 
metal,  leather,  etc.,  horizontal  in  one  part 
for  receiving  the  foot  of  the  rider,  and  at- 
tached to  a  strap  which  is  fastened  to  the 
saddle, — used  to  assist  persons  in  mounting 
a  horse,  and  to  enable  them  to  sit  steadily 
in  riding,  as  well  as  to  relieve  them  bv  sup- 
porting a  part  of  the  weight  of  the  body. 

Stirrup-cover  (Sp.  tapadira),  A  hood 
made  of  leather  attached  to  a  stirrup  to  pro- 
tect the  foot  of  a  mounted  soldier. 

Stoccade.  To  fortify  with  sharpened 
posts.    See  Stockadx. 

Stoccado.  A  push  or  thrust  with  a 
rapier. 

Stock.  The  whole  of  the  wooden  part  of 
a  musket  or  pistol.  Also,  the  neck-gear  of  a 
soldier,  generally  of  black  leather,  answer- 
ing the  double  purpose  of  keeping  the  cpld 
out  and  the  soldier's  head  up. 

Stock.  See  Obdk akcb,  Cabbiaqxs  vob 
Caibsok. 

Stockach.  A  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
southeast  of  Baden,  16  miles  northwest  of 
Constance.    Near  here  the  Austrians  under 
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the  Archduke  Charles  defeated  the  French, 
March  25,  1799. 

Stockade.  A  work  in  which  a  palifade 
of  strong  and  closely-planted  timhers  consti- 
tutes the  principal  ^^ense.  The  stockades 
or  picket-works  usQally  employed  against 
Indians  are  composed  of  rough  trunks  of 
young  trees  cut  into  len^s  of  12  or  14  feet, 
and  averaging  10  or  12  inches  in  diameter. 
They  should  l^  firmly  planted  close  toge^ier. 
A  banquette  or  step  will  generally  be  re- 
quired, and  the  loop-holes  so  arranged  that 
tney  cannot  be  used  from  the  outside.  If 
necessary,  such  a  work  can  be  strengthened 
by  ditch  and  abatis,  and  flanked  by  block- 
houses. 

Stockholm.  The  capital  of  Sweden,  sit- 
uated at  the  junction  of  the  Lake  Malar 
with  an  inlet  of  the  Baltic,  820  miles  north- 
east from  Copenhagen.  Stockhol m  sustained 
BCTeral  sieges.  One  of  the  most  memorable 
of  these  took  place  in  1601  and  1602,  when 
It  was  held  for  nearly  six  months  by  Queen 
Christina  of  Denmark  against  the  Swedish 
insurgents,  but  was  at  last  surrendered  after 
the  garrison  had  been  reduced  fh>m  about 
.1000  to  80  in  number.  A  still  more  noble 
jdefense  of  the  city  was  made  in  1620,  by 
Christina  Gvllenstiema  against  Christian  if. 
ot  Denmark.  It  was  surrendered  after  a 
siege  of  four  months ;  but  the  terms  of  the 
surrender  were  violated  soon  after  by  the 
conqueror  ordering  the  execution  of  all  the 
most  distinguished  Swedes  in  the  town.  This 
And  similar  acts  of  treachery  and  cruelty  led 
to  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Danes  by  Gus- 
taviis  Yasa.  A  peace  was  concludea  here, 
hetween  the  king  of  Oreat  Britain  and  the 
queen  of  Sweden,  by  which  the  former  ac- 
quired the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Yerden  as 
elector  of  Brunswick,  November  20,  1719. 
A  treaty  took  place  h«>e,  between  Sweden 
and  Bussia,  in  favor  of  the  Duke  of  Hol- 
stein-Gottorpt  March  24, 1724;  another  be- 
tween England  and  Sweden  on  March  8, 
1818;  and  between  England,  France,  and 
Sweden,  November  21,  1856. 

Stockport.  A  town  of  England,  in 
Cheshire,  on  the  borders  of  Lancashire,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Tame, 
.6  miles  southeast  of  Manchester.  The  castle, 
which  has  now  entirely  disappeared,  was 
held  in  1178,  by  Geoffrey  de  Constantin 
against  Henry  II.  During  the  civil  war  of 
the  17th  century,  Stockport  was  the  scene  of 
some  fighting ;  tt  was  tax  en  fW>m  the  Parlia- 
mentarians by  Bupert  in  1644,  but  retaken 
by  Lesley  in  the  lollowing  year.  In  1746, 
the  town  was  occupied  by  Prince  Charles 
Edward.  At  this  place  the  Manchester 
Blanketeers  (which  see)  were  dispersed, 
March  11, 1817. 

Stock-purse.  In  the  British  service,  is 
a  certain  saving  which  is  made  in  a  corps 
for  regimental  purposes. 
.  Stockton-on-Tees.  A  town  of  Eng- 
land, in  Durham,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tees,  11  miles  east-northeast  of  Darlington. 
Xi  was  plundered  by  the  Scotch  in  1826; 


taken  for  the  Parliament  in  1644,  and  totally 
destroyed  by  the  Boundheads  in  1662. 

Stoeni.  A  Ligurian  people  in  the  Mari- 
time Alps,  conquered  by  Q.  Marcius  Bex, 
118  B.C.,  before  he  foundd  the  colony  of 
Narbo  Martins. 

Stoke,  Bast.  A  parish  of  England, 
county  of  Notts,  4  miles  southwest  of  New- 
ark. Near  here,  on  June  16, 1487,  the  ad- 
herents of  Lambert  Simnel,  who  personated 
Edward,  earl  of  Warwick,  and  claimed  the 
crown,  were  defeated  by  Henry  YII.  John 
de  la  Pole,  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  and  most  of 
the  leaders  were  slain ;  and  Simnel,  whose 
\\fy  was  spared,  was  afterwards  employed  in 
the  king's  household. 

Stone  Arabia.    See  Paultinx. 

Stone  Fougass.    See  Fottoass,  Stokx.' 

Stone  River,  Battle  of.    See  Mubfbxes- 

BORO'. 

Stone-bow.  A  cross-bow  formerly  used 
or  designed  for  throwing  stones. 

Stone-mortar.  Was  a  mortar  which  was 
used  to  throw  stones  a  short  distance,  from 
160  to  260  yards ;  and  also  6-pounder  shells 
from  60  to  160  ^ards.  The  stones  which 
were  used  in  this  mortar  were  put  into  a 
basket  fitted  to  the  bore,  and  placed  on  a 
wooden  bottom  which  covers  tne  mouth  of 
the  chamber. 

3tony  Point.  A  villaffe  in  Orange  Co.,. 
N.  Y.,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson 
Biver,  at  the  head  of  Haverstraw  Bay,  42 
miles  north  of  New  York.  The  capture  of 
the  fort  at  this  place  by  Gen.  Wayne,  on 
July  16, 1779,  is  justly  ccmsidered  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  exploits  performed  during  the< 
Bevolutionarv  war.  The  fortifications  were* 
destroyed  and  abandoned  on  July  18. 

Stoppage  of  Pay.  Where  pay  isstoppedl 
on  account  of  arrears  to  the*  United  States, 
the  party  whose  pay  is  stopped  may  demand! 
a  suit,  and  the  agent  of  the  treasury  is  re- 
quired to  institute  a  suit  within  sixty  days 
thereafter. 

Stoppages.  In  the  British  service,  are 
the  deductions  from  a  soldier's  pay^  the  bet- 
ter to  provide  him  with  necessanes,  etc. ; 
also  stoppage  for  the  subsistence  ofthe  sick. 

Store-iceeper,  Military.  An  ofiSber  spe- 
cially appointed  for  the  care  of  military 
stores.  The  law  discontinues  this  g^rade  in 
the  U.  S.  service  by  casualties. 

Stores,  Military.  The  arms,  ammunition , 
clothing,  provisions,  etc,  pertaining  to  an 
army,  is  so  called.  In  the  United  States  all 
public  stores  taken  in  the  enemy's  camp, 
towns,  forts,  or  magazines,  shall  be  secured 
for  the  service  of  the  United  States ;  for  the 
neglect  of  which  the  commanding  ofilcer  is 
to  be  answerable. 

Storm.  A  violent  assault  on  a  fortified 
place ;  a  furious  attempt  of  troops  to  enter 
and  take  a  fortified  place  by  scaling  the  walls, 
forcing  the  gates,  and  the  like.  Also,  to  as- 
sault; to  attack  and  attempt  to  take  by 
scaling  the  walls,  forcing  gates  or  breaches, 
and  the  like ;  as,  to  storm  a  fortified  town. 

Stonning-party.    A  party  assigned  ta  the: 
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duty  of  first  entering  the  breach  in  storming 
a  fortress. 

Stourton,  or  Stour  Head.  A  village  of 
England,  in  Wiltshire,  about  28  miles  west 
from  Salisbury.  The  Britons  were  defeated 
here  in  658  by  the  Saxons,  and  in  1010  and 
1025  the  Danes  also  encountered  the  Saxons 
near  this  place. 

Stragglers.  Are  individuals  who  wander 
fh>m  the  line  of  march ;  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  rear-guard  to  pick  up  all  such  strag- 
glers. 

Strains.    See  Ordkahcb,  Straiks  Upoh. 

Stralaund.  A  fortified  town  and  seaport 
of  Prussia,  province  of  Pomerania,  on  a 
narrow  strait  called  Strela  Sunda,  which 
divides  the  mainland  from  the  island  of 
Kugen.  It  was  founded  in  120d  by  Prince 
Jaromar  of  BQgen,  became  a  member  of 
the  Hanse,  and  rapidlv  rose  into  importance. 
During  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  it  was  un- 
successfully besi^ed  (1628)  by  Wallenstein; 
and  after  being,  with  some  alternations  of 
fortune,  in  the  possession  of  Sweden  for 
about  200  years,  it  finally  passed  to  Prussia 
in  1815. 

Strappado.  A  punishment  formerly  in- 
flicted upon  foreign  soldiers  by  hoisting 
them  up  with  their  arms  tied  behind  them, 
and  then  suddenly  letting  them  down  with- 
in a  certain  distance  of  the  earth. 

Strapped  Ammunition.  See  Obdnanob, 
Ammunition  fob. 

Straps.  Are  decorations  made  of  worsted, 
silk,  gold,  or  silver,  and  worn  upon  the 
shoulders,  without  epaulette. 

Strasbourg,  or  Strassborg.  Formerly  a 
fortified  town  of  France,  and  capital  of  the 
department  of  Das-Rhin,  but  in  1871  ceded 
to  Germany,  and  capital  of  the  province  of 
Alsace,  not  far  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  812  miles  east  from  Paris  by  railway. 
During  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  subject  to 
the  Gterman  emperors,  and  was  the  capital 
of  Alsace,  but  along  with  that  province  it 
was  ceded  to  Louis  XIV.  in  1681.  Subse- 
quently its  defenses  were  greatly  improved 
under  the  direction  of  Vauban.  Strasbourg 
was  invested  by  the  Germans,  principally 
from  Baden,  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
war,  August  10,  1870.  Gen.  von  Werder 
assumed  the  command  of  the  besiegers,  and 
the  bombardment  b^an  August  14,  and  a 
vigorous  sally  was  repuUcMl  August  16. 
Gen.  Uhrich,  the  commander,  declared  that 
he  would  not  surrender  except  upon  a  he|ip 
of  ashes.  After  a  heroic  resistance,  and 
when  a  breach  had  been  made  and  an  assault 
was  impending,  notice  was  given  September 
27,  and  the  place  surrender^  at  2  a.m.,  Sep- 
tember 28:  at  8  A.M.  17,150  men  and  400 
ofllcors  laid  down  their  arms.  The  German 
loss  was  said  to  be  906  men,  of  whom  48 
were  officers.  The  Ctermans  entered  Stras- 
bourg, September  80,  the  anniversary  of  its 
surrender  to  the  French  in  1681  by  a  sur- 
prise. Uhrich  received  the  grand  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  October,  1870.  About 
400  houses  and  the  invaluable  library  were 


destroyed,  the  cathedral  injured,  and  8000 
persons  rendered  homeless. 

Stratagem.  In  war,  is  any  scheme  or 
plan  for  the  deceiving  and  surprising  an 
army,  or  any  body  of  men. 

Stratarhhmetry.  The  art  of  drawing  up 
an  army,  or  any  g^ven  number  of  men,  in 
any  geometrical  figure,  or  of  estimating  or 
expressing  the  number  of  men  in  such  a 
figure. 

Strategetics.  The  science  of  military 
movements;  generalship. 

Strategic,  or  Strategical.  Pertaining  to 
strategy  ;  effected  by  artifice. 

Strategic  Point.  Any  point  or  region  in 
the  theatre  of  warlike  operations  which 
affords  to  its  possessor  an  advantage  over  his 
opponent. 

Strategical  Fronts.  The  portion  of  the 
theatre  of  war  in  front  of  any  position  occu- 
pied by  an  army  as  it  advances,  is  termed 
the  front  of  operations.  That  part  which 
is  directly  in  ftront  of  an  army,  or  which 
can  be  reached  in  two  or  three  days,  forms 
simply  a  front.  When  the  whole  extent 
lying  between  the  two  hostile  armies  is  con- 
sidered, the  term  Mtrategical  front  is  applied. 

Strategical  Lines.    See  Lines,  Stbatb- 

OICAL. 

Strategical  Points.  Every  point  of  the 
theatre  of  war,  the  possession  of  which  is 
of  great  importance  to  an  army  in  its  mili- 
tary operations,  is  a  9tr€degieal  point.  These 
are  points  which  an  army  acting  on  the 
offensive  strives  to  gain  and  the  army  on  the 
defensive  strives  to  retain. 

Strategist.  One  skilled  in  strategy,  or 
the  science  of  directing  great  military  move- 
ments. 

Strategos  (invented  by  Lieut.  O.  A.  L. 
Totten,  4th  U.  S.  Artillery).  The  American 
<*  game  of  war,''  which  taJces  its  name  fVom 
the  Greek  word  strate^otj  the  title  of  an 
Athenian  general  officer,  derived  in  turn 
from  stratosj  "an army,"  and o^,  "  I  lead;" 
the  secondary  meaning  of  this  term  being  a 
board  or  council  of  ten  Athenians  chosen 
annually  to  conduct  the  war  department  at 
home.  The  game  of  airaiego*  is  divided 
into  six  seiMtrate  ones,  or  studies,  of  gradu- 
ally increasing  importance,  and  is  far  more 
comprehensive  than  the  foreign  war  games, 
which  have  little  in  common  with  the  sub- 
altern and  the  student,  and  are  so  compli- 
cated as  to  excite  interest  only  among  the 
most  profound  and  advanced  scholars  of 
military  science.  The  six  parts  of  strategos 
are :  (1)  The  "  minor  tactical  game,"  which 
embraces  all  the  details  of  the  tactics  of  each 
of  the  three  arms.  (2)  <*  Grand  tactics," 
embracing  the  topographical  and  strat^cal 
game,  for  the  general  elucidation  of  the 
grand  principles  of  this  branch  of  military 
science.  ^8)  The  "  historical  game,"  for  the 
study  of  nistorical  battles  and  campaigns. 
(4)  "Text-book  illustration."  (5)  A  "bat- 
tle game,"  based  upon  militarV  principles 
and  precepts,  which  is  calculated  to  instruct 
as  well  as  interest  without  fatiguing  that 
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large  class  of  students  whose  patience  would 
not  stand  the  close  application  required  in  a 
more  advanced  game.  (6)  The  '*  advanced 
game,''  which  affords  to  the  professional 
military  student  every  opportunity  for  pur* 
suing  studies  commenced  in  more  elementary 
fields  to  their  legitimate  termination.  It  is 
only  in  the  "advanced  game''  that  sirate* 
go9  solves  the  same  prohlem  attenipted  hy 
the  Germans  in  kriegspiel,  and  other  mili- 
tary nations  in  various  alterations  and  im- 
provements upon  the  great  original.  War 
games  are  by  no  means  of  such  modern  in- 
vention as  may  at  first  appear;  chess  is  a 
very  ancient  *' battle  game,"  and  checkers 
one  in  which  decisive  concenU*ation  plays  a 
most  important  part.  During  the  last  cen- 
tury two  games,  the  jeu  de  la  guerre  and  the 
jeu  de  la  forUfieaiion,  appeared  in  France 
and  were  played  with  cards.  These  games 
differ,  however,  entirely  ft^m  the  modern 
ones.  Kriegspiel,  the  &ther  of  modem  war 
games,  was  the  invention  of  a  civilian,  Herr 
von  Reitwitz,  the  details  of  which  his  son, 
a  Prussian  artillery  officer,  carefully  im- 
proved. It  rapidly  grew  into  military  favor, 
and  since  1824,  when  it  was  first  mentioned 
by  officers  of  not^,  has  undergone  many 
modifications  except  as  to  its  underlying 
imnciples.  Von  Moltke  himself  some 
twenty  years  ago  was  the  president  of  a  so- 
ciety whose  special  obiect  was  to  play  this 
game,  and  the  great  skill  of  Prussian  officers 
and  their  success  in  their  late  wars  is  in  no 
small  degree  to  be  attributed  to  this  game, 
familiarity  with  which  has  become  a  sort  of 
necessary  step  in  advancement  in  the  Prus- 
sian army.  The  American  Mtme  possesses 
all  the  valuable  features  of  Kriegspiel,  and 
some  noticeable  improvements  thereon  as  to 
method,  men,  tables,  etc.,  while  it  possesses 
the  peculiar  advantages  of  having  elemen- 
tary games  of  special  interest  to  all  classes  of 
military  men.  The  cost  of  this  game  is 
about  $50. 

Strategut  (Siraiegoe).  Any  Athenian 
general  officer  was  so  called. 

Strategy.  Is  defined  by  military  writers 
to  be  the  science  of  manoeuvring  an  army 
out  of  fire  of  the  enemy,  as  tactics  is  the  art 
of  managing  it  in  battle  or  under  fire.  Strat- 
^^  is  the  greater  science,  as  including  all 
those  vast  combinations  which  lead  to  the 
subsequent  available  displays  of  tactics. 

A  movement  of  the  army  is  said  to  be 
strategical  when  by  its  means  there  are  con- 
centrated at  a  given  point  troops  superior  in 
numbers  to  those  of  the  enemy ;  or,  at  this 
point,  there  is  gained  a  position  by  which 
the  enemy's  communications  with  his  base 
are  cut  or  threatened  while  those  of  the 
army  are  secure;  or,  a  position  is  gained  by 
which  the  forces  of  the  enemy  are  separated, 
or  are  prevented  from  acting  in  concert. 
Strategical  operations  are  directed  to  attain 
one  or  more  of  these  objects ;  and  the  line 
followed  bv  an  army  in  an  operation  of  this 
kind  is  called  a  strategical  line.  The  area  of 
country  or  territory  in  any  part  of  which 


the  hostile  forces  can  come  into  collision  is 
termed  the  theatre  of  war. 

There  may  be  employed  in  a  given  theatre 
of  war  several  armies  or  only  one.  If  there 
are  several  armies,  hut  each  acting  inde- 
pendently of  the  others,  or  if  there  is  only 
one,  the  particular  portion  of  -the  territory 
in  which  each  act  is  termed  the  theatre  of 
operations  for  that  army. 

A  theatre  of  operations  of  an  army  may 
be  defined  to  be  all  the  territory  it  may  de- 
sire to  invade,  and  all  that  it  may  have  to 
defend.  Where  several  armies  are  employed, 
acting  in  concert,  the  theatre  of  operations  of 
each  army  depends  upon  the  movements  of 
the  other  armies,  and  the  theatres  of  opera- 
tions of  each  army  in  this  case  are  usually 
designated  as  tones  of  operations ;  although 
this  term  is  also  applied  to  those  three  divis- 
ions of  a  theatre  of  operations  lying  directly 
in  advance  of  the  centre  and  flanks  of  a  front 
of  operations.  Whatever  is  true  for  a  the- 
atre of  operiations  of  an  army  acting  alone 
is  equally  true  for  the  theatre  of  operations 
of  several  armies  acting  separately,  and  is 
also  applicable  to  the  whole  theatre  of  war. 

To  make  the  above  statements  definite, 
suppose  a  single  army  acting  in  an  inde- 
pendent theatre  of  operations.  A  general 
with  such  an  army  under  his  command  pro- 
posing an  advance  towards  the  enemy  will 
nave  three  things  to  consider,  viz. :  (1)  The 

?lace  fh)m  which  the  army  is  to  start ;  (2^ 
'he  point  to  which  the  army  is  to  go;  (8) 
The  roads  or  routes  by  which  the  army  is  to 
move  in  order  to  reach  this  point.  The  first, 
or  place  of  starting,  is  termed  the  base  of 
operations.  The  second,  the  point  to  l>e 
reached,  is  called  the  objective-point,  or 
simply  the  obiective.  The  third,  the  roads 
or  routes  usea  by  the  army  in  reaching  ^he 
objective-point,  is  termed  the  line  of  operas 
tions.  The  portion  of  the  theatre  of  opera- 
tions occupi^  by  the  army  as  it  advances  is 
known  as  the /ron<  of  operations. 

Stratton-HUl,  Battle  of.  In  Cornwall, 
England,  May  10,  1648,  between  the  royal 
army  under  Sir  Ralph  Hopton,  and  the 
forces  of  the  Parliament  under  the  Earl  of 
Stamford.  The  victory  was  gained  over  the 
Parliamentarians,  who  lost  heavily  in  killed 
and  wounded. 

Strelitz,  or  properly  Streltsi  ("arque- 
buzaiers").  The  ancient  Russian  militia- 
guard,  first  raised  by  Ivan  Yatsilevitch  the 
Terrible,  in  the  second  half  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. At  that  time  and  for  long  afterwards, 
they  were  the  only  standing  army  in  Russia, 
ana  at  times  amounted  to  between  40,000 
and  60,000  men.  They  were  located  at 
Moscow  in  time  of  peace,  in  a  quarter  of 
the  Capitol  which  was  set  apart  for  them, 
and  being  the  bravest  and  most  trustworthy 
troops  in  the  army,  were  made  objects  of 
special  favor  and  distinctions.  But  like  all 
such  petted  corps,  the  Roman  Prceiorians^ 
the  Turkish  Janissaries,  and  the  Egyptian 
Mamelukes,  their  general  turbulence,  fre- 
quent revolts  against  the  government  (no- 
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tably  during  the  DemetrUn  iosurrections), 
and  incessant  conspiracies,  rendered  them 
more  formidable  to  the  Kussian  ffOYern- 
ment  than  to  external  enemies.  The  Stro- 
litz  baying,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Orand 
Duchess  Sophia  and  the  chiefs  of  the  Old 
Muscovite  party,  revolted  against  Peter  the 
Great,  that  iron-handed  ruler  caused  them 
to  be  decimated  (1698)  in  the  great  square  of 
Moscow,  and  the  remainder  to  be  banished 
to  Astrakhan.  The  feeble  remnant  still 
manifesting  their  characteristic  turbulence 
and  disloyalty,  Peter  exterminated  theix^ 
almost  completely  in  1706.  Few  Russian 
families  at  present  can  claim  kindred  with 
the  old  Strelitz,  but  to  this  the  family  of 
Orloff  forms  a  prominent  exception,  beinff 
descended  from  a  Strelitz  who  was  pardoned 
by  Peter  the  Great  while  the  axe  was  being 
raised  over  him. 

Strength.  This  word  may  be  variously 
understood  in  military  matters.  It  means 
fortification;  strongholds,  etc.  It  likewise 
signifies  armament;  power;  foroe.  In  all 
returns  which  are  made  of  corps,  strength 
implies  the  number  of  men  that  are  borne 
upon  the  establishment,  in  contradistinction 
to  ^eetive  fwte^  which  means  the  number 
fit  ior  service. 

Stretcher.  A  litter  or  ft*ame  for  carrying 
sick,  wounded,  or  dead  persons. 

Strict.  Exact,  severe,  rigorous ;  the  con- 
trary to  mild,  indulgent.  Hence,  a  strict 
officer.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  a  bad  sense, 
to  signify  a  petulant,  troublesome  com- 
mander. 

Striegau.  A  town  of  Prussia  in  Silesia, 
29  miles  southwest  f^om  Breslau.  The 
Austrians  were  defeated  by  Uie  Prussians 
under  Frederick  the  Great  near  this  towo 
in  1746. 

Strife.  Contention  in  battle ;,  contest; 
struggle  for  victory ;  quarrel  of  war. 

Strae.  This  word  is  variously  used  in 
military  phraseology;  as,  to  strike  a  tent, 
is  to  loosen  the  cords  of  a  tent  which  has 
been  regularly  pitched,  and  to  have  it  ready, 
in  a  few  minutes,  to  throw  upon  a  baggage- 
wagon.  To  strike  terror  into  an  enemy,  is 
to  cause  alarm  and  apprehension  in  him;  to 
make  him  dread  the  effects  of  superior  skill 
and  valor.  To  strike  a  blow,  to  make  some 
decisive  effort. 

Stripea.  The  chevrons  on  the  coats  of 
non-commissioned  officers  are  sometimes  so 
called. 

Strong.  Well  fortified;  able  to  sustaiff 
attacks ;  not  easily  subduej^  or  taken ;  as,  a 
strong  fortress  or  town.  Having  g^eat  mili- 
tary or  naval  force ;  powerful ;  as,  a  strong 
army  or  fleet ;  a  nation  strong  at  sea. 

Stronghold.  A  fiistness;  a  fort  or  fort- 
ress ;  a  fortified  place ;  a  place  of  security. 

Struggle,  To.  To  make  extraordinary 
exertion  in  direct  contest  with  an  enemy,  or 
against  superior  forces. 

Stuhlweisaenburg.  A  town  of  Austria, 
in  Hungary,  87  miles  southwest  from  Buda- 
Pesth.    It  was  besieged  and  taken  fh)m  the 


Turks  by  the  Austrians  under  the  Duke  of 
Mercoeur,  in  September,  1601 ;  was  besl^^ed 
and  captured  by  the  Turks  in  August,  1002; 
and  was  besieged  and  taken  by  assault  by 
the  Austrians  on  September  6,  1088. 

Stuhm.  A  town  of  West  Prussia,  IS 
miles  north-northeast  of  Marienwerder.  Here 
a  battle  was  fousrht  between  the  Swedes  un- 
der Gkistavus  Adolphus  and  the  Poles  under 
Gen.  Koniecpolski,  June  17,  1629. 

Stuttgart,  or  Stntgard.  The  capital  of 
Wurtemberg,  Germany,  88  miles  east-soath- 
east  from  Carlsruhe.  During  the  wars  of 
Louis  XIY.,  Stuttgart  was  thrice  taken; 
and  a«dn  in  1796,  1800,  and  1801. 

Stylet.  A  small  poniard  or  dagger;  a 
stiletto. 

Sxytm,  (now  Stura),  A  town  in  Buboea, 
on  the  southwest  coast,  nearly  opposite  Mara- 
thon in  Attica.  The  inhabitants  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Persian  war,  and  fourht 
at  Artemisium,  Salamis,  and  PlatsBss.  They 
afterwards  became  subject  to  the  Athenians. 
The  town  was  destroyed  in  the  Lamian  war 
by  the  Athenian  general  Phssdms,  and  its 
territory  was  annexed  to  Bretia. 

Soabia,  Swabia,  or  Suevia  (€ier.  Sehmo' 
hen).  An  ancient  duchy  in  the  southwest  of 
Germany,  so  named  fh>m  a  horde  of  Suevi, 
who  spread  over  it  in  the  6th  century ;  was 
a  ereat  duchy  of  the  Frank  empire  till  the 
8th  centurv.  In  918,  it  was  acknowledged 
a  ducal  fief  of  the  empire ;  and  after  chang- 
ing hands  several  times,  it  was  bestowed 
upon  Count  Frederick  of  Hohenstaufen,  the 
founder  of  the  illustrious  house  of  that  name, 
also  known  as  the  house  of  Suabia.  Under 
the  rule  of  this  prince,  Suabia  became  Uie 
most  rich,  civilized,  and  powerful  country 
of  Germany;  but  the  wars  of  the  Gnelpfas 
and  Ghibellines,  and  the  quarrel  with  the 
French  respecting  Naples,  put  an  end  to  the 
dvnasty  in  1268.  The  ducal  vassals  of  Sua- 
bia rendered  themselves  almost  independent, 
and  professed  to  acknowledge  no  lord  but 
the  emperor.  During  these  dissensions  arose 
the  lordships  of  Wurtemberg  and  Baden, 
with  numerous  lesser  states,  nolding  direct 
of  the  crown,  and  opposed  to  them  the  cities, 
which  strove  also  for  an  equal  independence, 
and  obtained,  in  1847,  great  additional  privi- 
lege. A  number  of  them  united  to  make 
common  cause  against  the  neighboring  feudal 
lords  in  1876  (known  as  the  *<  First  Suabian 
League '*);  an  opposite  league  was  formed 
between  WQrtembei^,  Baden^  and  seventeen 
towns  in  1406,  called  the  <<  Lieague  of  Mar- 
bach'';  and  both  took  part  in  the  war  of 
Swiss  independence,  the  former  in  support 
of  the  Swiss,  the  latter  of  the  Austrians.  At 
last  the  towns,  which  had  been  increasing  in 
power,  decided  at  Ulm,  in  1449,  to  fbrm  a 
standing  army,  and  a  permanent  miHtanr 
commission,  for  the  forcible  preservation,  if 
necessary,  of  peace  and  order;  and  the  Count 
of  Wurtemberg,  the  most  powerftil  of  the 
opposite  party,  havine  joined  them,  was  ap- 
pointed military  chief  of  tb«  leagrue,  which 
ultimately  g^w  up  into  the  **  Great  Suabiam 
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League,"  which  effectively  repreised  feudal 
quarrels.  In  1512,  Suabia  Decame  one  of 
tne  ten  circles  into  which  Germany  was  now 
divided,  received  its  complete  organization 
in  156d,  and  retained  it  almost  without 
change  till  the  dissolution  of  the  empire  in 
1806.  But  during  this  period,  the  wars  of 
the  towns  with  Wflrtemberg,  the  Peasants' 
war,  of  which  Suabia  was  one  of  the  foci, 
the  Thirty  Tears'  War,  and  those  between 
France  and  the  empire,  destroyed  the  demo- 
cratic constitution  of  the  towns,  and  with  it 
their  energy,  and  then  their  prosperity  dis- 
appeared, leaving  now  no  relic  which  could 
suggest  their  former  great  importance. 

Subadar.  A  native  officer  in  a  native 
East  Indian  infantry  regiment  holding  a 
rank  corresponding  to  that  of  captain. 

Subadar-Major.  In  the  East  Indies,  is 
the  native  commandant  of  a  native  infietntry 
r^ment. 

Subaltern.  A  commissioned  officer  below 
the  rank  of  captain.  But  strictly  speaking 
every  officer  is  a  subaltern  to  the  grades 
above  him,  as  the  captain  is  subaltern  to  the 
major,  and  so  upward. 

Sub-Brigadier.  An  officer  in  the  Horse 
Guards  who  ranks  as  comet. 

Subdivision.  The  parts  of  a  regiment 
on  parade  distinguished  by  a  second  division. 
Thus,  a  company  divided  forms  two  subdi- 
visions. 

Subdue.  To  bring  under ;  to  conquer  by 
force  or  the  exertion  of  superior  power,  and 
bring  into  permanent  subjection ;  to  reduce 
under  dominion.  To  overpower  so  as  to 
disable  fVom  further  resistance ;  to  crush. 

Subdur.  In  the  East  Indies  signifies  a 
chief. 

Subjugate.  To  subdue  and  bring  under 
the  yoke  of  power  or  dominion ;  to  conquer 
by  force,  ana  compel  to  submit  to  the  gov- 
ernment or  absolute  control  of  another. 

Sub- Lieutenant.  In  the  British  service, 
is  the  lowest  commissioned  rank  in  infantry 
and  cavalry. 

Subordinary,  or  Subordinate  Ordinary. 
In  heraldry,  a  name  given  to  a  certain  class 
of  charges  mostly  formed  of  straight  or 
curved  lines.  Heralds  vary  a  little  in  their 
enumeration,  but  the  following  are  generally 
held  to  come  within  this  category :  the  Bor- 
dure,  the  Orle,  the  Tressure,  the  Flanche, 
the  Pile,  the  Pall,  the  Quarter,  the  Canton, 
the  Qyron,  the  Fret,  the  Inescutcheon,  the 
Lozenge,  the  Fusil,  and  the  Mascle.  Some 
heraldic  writers  account  the  Pile  an  ordinary, 
and  the  diminutives  of  the  ordinaries  are 
sometimes  ranked  as  subordinaries. 

Subordination.  A  perfect  submission  to 
the  orders  of  superiors ;  a  perfect  dependence, 
reflated  by  the  rights  and  duties  of  everv 
military  man,  from  the  soldier  to  the  general. 
Subordination  should  show  the  spirit  of  the 
chief  in  all  the  members;  and  this  single 
idea,  which  is  manifest  to  the  dullest  appre- 
hension, suffices  to  show  its  importance. 
Without  subordination  it  is  impossible  that 
a  corps  can  support  itself;  that  its  motions 


can  be  directed,  order  established,  •  or  the 
service  carried  on.  In  effect,  it  is  subor- 
dination that  gives  a  soul  and  harmony  to 
the  service ;  it  adds  strength  to  authority, 
and  merit  to  obedience ;  and  while  it  secures 
the  efficacy  of  command,  reflects  honor  upon 
its  execution.  It  is  subordination  which 
prevents  every  disorder,  and  procures  every 
advantage  to  an  army. 

Subsidy.  A  stipulated  sum  of  money, 
paid  by  one  prince  to  another  in  pursuance 
of  a  treaty  of  alliance  for  offensive  or  de- 
fensive war.  Subsidiary  troopSj  are  the  troops 
of  a  nation  assisting  those  of  another,  for  a ' 
given  sum  or  subsidy. 

Subsist.  To  support  with  provisions ; 
to  feed ;  to  maintain. 

Subsistence.  This  word  may  be  divided 
into  two  sorts,  namely,  that  species  of  sub- 
sistence which  is  found  in  an  adjacent  coun- 
try, such  as  forage,  and  frequently  corn; 
and  that  which  is  provided  at  a  distance, 
and  regularly  supplied  by  means  of  a  well- 
conducted  commissary.  The  latter  consists 
chiefly  of  meat,  bread,  etc.  To  these  mav 
be  added  wood  or  coals,  and  straw ;  which 
are  always  wanted  in  an  army. 

Subsistence  Department.  A  department 
which  provides  subsistence  stores  for  the 
army,  either  by  contract  or  purchase.  The 
U.  o.  subsistence  department  consists  of  1 
brig^ier-general,  2  colonels,  8  lieutenant- 
colonels,  8  majors,  and  12  captains.  See 
Commissariat. 

Substitute,  Military.  In  nations  where 
conscription  is  resorted  to  for  the  supply  of 
soldiers  for  the  army,  the  lot  often  falls  on 
those  unwilling  to  serve  in  person.  In  such 
a  case,  the  state  agrees  to  accept  the  services 
qf  a  substitute, — that  is,  of  a  person  of 
equally  good  physique.  Unless  the  levy  be 
very  extensive,  or  the  term  of  militaiy  ser- 
vice very  long,  substitutes  are  readily  found 
amon£  military  men  who  have  already 
served  their  prescribed  period.  Of  course, 
the  substitute  must  be  paid  for  the  risk  he 
runs.  His  price  depends,  like  all  other  sal- 
able articles,  on  the  demand  and  supply. 

Succeedant.  In  heraldry,  succeeding 
one  another,  following. 

Success  of  Arms.  The  good  luck,  or 
fortune,  which  attends  military  operations, 
and  upon  which  the  fate  of  a  nation  fre- 
quently depends.  Success  is  indispensable 
to  the  reputation  of  a  general.  It  often 
hallows  rash  and  unauthorized  measures. 

Succession  of  Rank.  Belative  gradation 
according  to  the  dates  of  commission. 

Succession  Wars.  These  wars  were  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  Europe,  between  the 
middle  of  the  17th  and  the  middle  of  the 
18th  centuries,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fail- 
ure of  a  sovereign  house.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  was  that  of  the  Orleans 
succession  to  the  Palatinate  (1686-97),  closed 
by  the  peace  of  Ryswick  ;  of  the  Spanish 
succession  (1700-18),  which  was  distin- 
guished by  the  achievements  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  and  the  Earl  of  Peterborough, 
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and  their  unprofitable  results,  arose  on  the 
question  whether  an  Austrian  prince  or  a 
French  prince  should  succeed  to  the  throne 
of  Spain ;  of  the  Polish  succession  (1788-88), 
closed  by  the  peace  of  Vienna ;  of  the  Aus- 
trian succession  (1740-48) ;  and  of  the  Ba- 
varian succession  (1777-79),  called,  in  ridi- 
cule, the  Potato  war.  Of  these,  the  second 
and  fourth  were  by  far  the  most  important. 

Successive  Pontons.    See  Pontons. 

Sudbury.  A  town  in  Middlesex  Co., 
Mass.,  20  miles  west  by  north  from  Boston. 
A  battle  was  fought  here  on  April  18,  1776, 
in  which  Capt.  S.  Wadsworth  and  two- 
thirds  of  his  men  were  killed  by  the  Indians, 
in  King  Philip's  war. 

Suessiones,  or  Suessones.  A  powerful 
people  in  Gallia  Belgica,  who  were  reclconed 
the  oravest  of  all  the  Belgic  Oauls  after  the 
Bellovaci,  and  who  could  bring  60,000  men 
into  the  field  in  Caesar's  time.  Their  king 
Bivitiacus,  shortly  before  Caesar's  arrival  in 
the  countrv,  was  reckoned  the  most  powerful 
chief  in  all  Gaul,  and  had  extended  his  sov- 
ereientj  even  over  Britain.  The  Suessiones 
dwelt  in  an  extensive  and  fertile  country 
east  of  the  Bellovaci,  south  of  the  Vero- 
mandui,  and  west  of  the  Bemi.  They  pos- 
sessed twelve  towns,  of  which  the  capital 
was  Noviodunum,  subsequently  Augusta 
Suessonum,  or  Suessones. 

Suevi.  One  of  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  races  of  Germany,  or,  more  prop- 
erly speaking,  the  collective  name  of  a  great 
number  of  German  tribes,  who  were  grouped 
together  on  account  of  their  migratory  mode 
of  life,  and  spoken  of  in  opposition  to  the 
more  settled  tribes,  who  went  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  Ingsevones.  The  Suevi  are 
described  by  all  the  ancient  writers  as  occu- 
pying the  greater  half  of  all  Germany ;  but 
the  accounts  varv  respecting  the  part  of  the 
country  which  they  inhabited.  At  a  later 
time  the  collective  name  of  the  Suevi. raid- 
ually  disappeared.  In  the  second  half  of 
the  2d  century,  however,  we  again  find  a 
people  called  Suevi,  dwelling  Mtween  the 
mouth  of  the  Main  and  the  Black  Forest, 
whose  name  is  still  preserved  in  the  modern 
Suabia;  but  this  ]>eople  was  only  a  body  of 
bold  adventurers  from  various  German 
tribes,  who  assumed  the  celebrated  name  of 
the  Suevi  in  consequence  of  their  not  pos- 
sessing any  distinguishing  appellation. 

Suisstts  (Fr.).  The  Swi^s  soldiers  who 
were  in  the  pay  of  France  previous  to  Au- 
gust 10, 1792,  were  generally  so  called.  It 
was  also  a  general  term  to  signify  stipendiary 
troops. 

Suliots.  A  people  in  and  around  the  val- 
ley of  Acheron,  the  southern  corner  of  the 
Eishalic  of  Janina  {Epiru8)j  in  Turkey  in 
urope,  are  a  mixed  race,  bein^  partly  of 
Hellenic  and  partly  of  Albanian  origin. 
The^  are  the  descendants  of  a  number  of 
finmilies  who  fled  from  the  Turkish  oppress- 
ors to  the  mountains  of  ,Suli  (whence  they 
derive  their  name)  during  the  17th  century. 
In  this  obscure  corner  of  the  Turkish  em- 


pire th^  prospered,  and  towards  the  close  of 
the  18th  century  numbered  560  families. 
For  about  fifteen  years  they  heroically  re- 
sisted the  encroachments  of  All  Pasha  of 
Janina  upon  their  independence,  the  very 
women  taking  part  in  the  strife.  Van- 
quished in  1808,  they  retreated  to  Parga,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  where  they 
remained  till  1820,  when  their  old  oppressor, 
Ali  Pasha,  finding  himself  hard  preued  by 
the  Turks,  invokS  their  aid.  Eager  to  re- 
turn to  their  cherished  home,  they  accepted 
his  terms,  and  under  Marcos  Bozzaris  main- 
tained a  long  and  desperate  conflict  with  the 
Turks,  but  were  ultimately  forced  again  to 
flee  from  their  country,  and  take  refttge  to 
the  number  of  8000  in  Cephalonia,  though 
a  laree  remnant  preferred  to  skulk  in  the 
neighboring  mountains.  Though,  after  Uiis, 
they  took  an  active  and  glorious  part  in  the 
war  of  Greek  independence,  their  country 
was  not  included  by  the  treaty  of  1829  within 
the  Greek  boundary-line,  but  many  of  them, 
as 'Bozzaris  (son  of  Marcos)  and  Tzavellas, 
have  since  been  raised  to  important  political 
offices  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece. 

Sulphur.  A  simple  mineral  substance,  of 
a  yellow  color,  brittle,  insoluble  in  water, 
easily  ftisible  and  inflammable ;— called  also 
brimaionef — that  is,  bum-^ione,  from  its 
great  combustibility.  It  bums  with  a  blue 
flame  and  a  peculiar  suffocating  odor.  It  is 
an  ingredient  of  gunpowder  (which  see). 

Sultan,  or  Sultaun.  An  Arabic  word 
signifying  the  "  mighty  man,''  and  evidently 
closelv  connected  with  the  Hebrew  word 
shaUUj  **  to  rule,"  is  in  the  East  an  ordinary 
title  of  Mohammedan  princes.  It  is  given, 
par  exeelUncCj  to  the  supreme  head  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.  It  is  applied  in  ^ypt  to 
the  ruler  of  that  country,  and  is  also  re- 
tained by  the  heir  of  the  former  reigning 
line  of  the  Crim-Tartars.  SuUana  is  the 
title  of  the  wife  of  a  sultan. 

Sumatra.  The  most  westerly  of  the  Sunda 
Islands,  lies  southwest  of  the  Malay  penin- 
sula, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Strait 
of  Malacca.  When  the  Portuguese  landed 
here  in  1609,  they  found  that  the  ancient 
Malay  kingdom  of  Menangcabau  had  been 
dissolved ;  but  there  was  a  powerftil  monarch 
ruling  over  Acheen,  who  endeavored  to  ex- 
clude the  strangers  from  his  country.  In 
1675,  the  Portuguese  shipping  in  the  harbor 
of  Acheen  was  deetroved  by  the  natives,  and 
in  1682,  an  attempt  which  they  made  to  gain 
possession  of  the  town  proved  quite  unsuc- 
cessful. In  1600,  the  Dutch  established  a 
factory  at  Pulo  Chinko,  on  the  west  coast. 
The  kingdom  of  Acheen  had  by  this  time 
begun  to  decline  in  power,  being  distracted 
by  internal  wars  and  discords:  The  Dutch 
rapidly  increased  the  number  of  their  fisdto- 
ries  and  settlements,  founding  one  at  Padang 
in  1649,  at  Palembang  in  1664.  The  Eng- 
lish followed  the  Dutch  in  this  island,  and 
founded  a  colony  at  Bencoolen  in  1686.  In 
1811,  the  Dutch  settlements  in  the  East 
Indies  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  but 
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were  restored  to  the  Dutch  by  the  peace  of 
1816.  A  singulftr  war  which  took  place  in 
Sumatra  led  to  a  material  Extension  of  the 
Dutch  possession.  It  was  occasioned  by  a 
religious  sect  called  Padries.  About  1815  a 
society  of  this  sect  was  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spreading  their  doctrines  and  prac- 
tices by  force;  and  this  speedily  roused 
r^istance  and  opposition.  The  Malays  and 
Battas  made  common  cause  against  the 
PadrieS)  and  for  a  long  time  a  fierce  struggle 
was  carried  on,  which  devastated  Menang- 
cabau  and  the  neighboring  regions.  At 
length,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Dutch,  the 
sect  was  entirely  put  down.  The  indirect 
results  of  this  war  were  the  annexation  of 
Menangcabau  to  the  Dutch  possessions  in 
1885,  and  the  opening  up  to  them  of  the 
Batta  country,  m>m  which  foreigners  had 
previously  been  excluded.  In  1866,  an  ex- 
pedition was  sent  to  force  the  king  of  Asahan, 
one  of  the  small  states  on  the  northeast 
coast,  to  submit  to  the  Dutch  authority.  In 
1871  these  settlements  were  sold  to  Great 
Britain. 

Summon.  To  call  upon  to  surrender; 
as,  to  summon  a  fort. 

Summona.  A  call  or  invitation  to  sur- 
render. 

Sumpit.  An  arrow  blown  firom  the  nmu 
pUan  in  Borneo.  The  sumpitan  is  about  7 
feet  long ;  the  arrow  has  been  driven  with 
some  force  at  180  yards.  Some  suppose  it  to 
be  poison. 

Sumter,  Fort.    See  Fort  Sumtxr. 

Suncion,  Treaty  of.  Between  Gen.  Ur- 
q^uiza,  director  of  the  Argentine  Confedera- 
tion, and  C.  A.  Lopez,  president  of  the 
republic  of  Paraguay,  recognizing  the  inde- 
pendence of  Paraguay,  July  15,  1852. 

Superannuated.  Incapacitated  for  ser- 
vice, either  fh>m  age  or  inflrmity,  and  placed 
on  a  pension. 

Supercharge.  In  heraldry,  a  bearing  or 
figure  placed  upon  another. 

Superintendent.  One  who  has  the  over- 
sight and  charge  of  something,  with  the 
power  of  direction ;  as  the  superintendent  of 
recruiting  service;  superintendent  of  na- 
tional cemeteries,  etc. 

Superior  Officer.  Any  officer  of  higher 
rank,  or  who  has  priority  in  the  same  rank, 
by  the  date  of  his  commission,  etc. 

Superior  Slope.  The  upper  surface  of  a 
parapet. 

Supernumerary.  Officers  or  men  in  ex- 
cess of  the  establishment,  but  borne  on  the 
rolls  of  the  corps  till  absorbed.  Supemu^ 
tneraT'ies,  or  9upeniumerary  rank^  also  sie- 
nifies  the  officers  and  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers in  the  infantry,  cavalry,  etc,  who  are 
not  included  among  rank  and  file,  and  stand 
in^he  third  rank  on  parade,  when  the  troops 
are  drawn  up  in  double  ranks. 

Supersede.  Is  to  deprive  an  officer  of 
rank  and  pay  for  any  offense  or  neglect, 
or  to  place  one  officer  over  the  he^  of 
another,  who  may  or  may  not  be  more 
deserving. 


Supply.  Relief  of  want ;  making  up  de- 
ficiencies. A  fresh  supply  of  troops,  ammu- 
nition, etc.  To  supply^  to  make  up  de- 
ficiencies. To  aid;  to  assist;  to  relieve  with 
somethingwanted.  To  fill  any  room  made 
vacant.  Thus,  covering  sergeants  supply 
the  places  of  officers  when  they  step  out  of 
the  ranks,  or  are  killed  in  action. 

Support.  To  aid,  to  assist;  it  likewise 
signifies  to  preserve  untarnished ;  as,  to  sup- 
port the  ancient  character  of  a  corps.  Well 
supported^  is  well  aided  or  assisted.  It  like- 
wise signifies  well  kept  up ;  as,  a  well  sup- 
ported fire  from  the  catteries;  a  well  sup- 
ported fire  of  musketry. 

Support  Anna.  Is  to  hold  the  musket 
vertiaUly  on  the  left  shoulder,  supported  by 
having  the  hammer  rest  on  the  left  forearm, 
which  is  passed  across  the  breast. 

Supporters.  In  heraldry,  figures  placed 
on  each  side  of  an  armorial  shield,  as  it  were 
to  support  it.  They  seem  to  have  been,  in 
their  oriein,  a  purely  decorative  invention  of 
medisdvfd  seal-engravers,  often,  however, 
bearing  allusion  to  the  arms  or  descent  of 
the  be^r ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  their 
use  came  to  be  regulated  by  authority,  and 
they  were  considered  indicative  that  the 
bearer  was  the  head  of  a  family  of  eminence 
or  distinction.  The  most  usual  supporters  are 
animals,  real  or  fabulous ;  but  men  in  armor 
are  also  fluent,  and  savages,  or  naked 
men,  often  represented  wiUi  clubs,  and 
wreathed  about  the  head  and  middle.  There 
are  occasional  instances  of  inanimate  sup- 
porters. On  early  seals,  a  single  supporter 
IS  not  unfrequent,  and  instances  are  pa^icu- 
larly  common  of  the  escutcheon  bein^  placed 
on  the  breast  of  an  eagle  displayed.  The 
common  rule,  however,  lias  b^n  to  have  a 
su{^rter  on  each  side  of  the  shield.  The 
dexter  supporter  is  very  often  repeated  on 
the  sinister  side ;  but  the  two  supporters  are 
in  many  cases  different;  when  the  bearer 
represents  two  different  families,  it  is  not 
unusual  for  a  supporter  to  be  adopted  from 
the  achievement  of  each. 

Suppress.  To  overpower  and  crush ;  to 
subdue ;  to  put  down ;  to  quell ;  to  destroy ; 
as,  the  troops  suppressed  the  rebellion. 

Surat.  A  l&rge  but  declining  city  of 
British  India,  150  miles  north  of  the  city  of 
Bombay,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Tapti, 
and  8  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  Guli  of 
Cambay.  Surat  was  sacked  in  1512  by  the 
Portuguese  soon  after  their  arrival  in  India. 
In  1612  an  English  force  arrived  herein  two 
vessels,  under  the  command  of  Oapt.  Best, 
who  defeated  the  Portuguese,  and  obtained 
%  firman  from  the  Mogul  emperor,  authoriz- 
ing the  residence  of  a  Britisn  minister,  and 
established  a  factory.  An  attack  of  the 
Mahratta  chief  Si  vajee  on  the  British  factonr 
was  defeated  by  Sir  George  Oxenden,  1664. 
The  Bnglish  were  again  attacked  in  1670 
and  1702,  and  often  subsequently.  The  East 
India  Company,  in  1759,  fitted  out  an  arma- 
ment whicn  dispossessed  the  admiral  of  the 
oastle  (the  Great  Mogul  had  here  an  officer 
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wbo  was  styled  bis  admiral) ;  and,  soon  after, 
the  possession  of  this  castle  was  confirmed 
to  them  by  the  oourt  of  Delhi.  Surat  was 
Tested  in  the  BHtish  by  treaty  in  1800  and 
1808. 

Surcingle.  A  belt,  band,  or  girth,  which 
passes  oTer  a  saddle,  or  over  anything  laid 
on  a  horse's  baclc,  to  bind  it  fast 

Surcoat.  A  short  coat  worn  over  the 
other  garments;  especially  the  long  and 
flowing  drapery  of  knights,  anterior  to  the 
introduction  of  plate-armor,  and  which  was 
frequently  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of  a 
lamily. 

Surface.  In  fortification,  that  part  of  the 
side  which  is  terminated  by  the  flank  pro- 
longed, and  the  angle  of  the  nearest  bastion ; 
the  double  of  this  line  with  the  curtain  is 
equal  to  the  exterior  side. 

Surgeon.  A  stafi'-offloer  of  the  medical 
department.  He  has  the  rank  of  major,  but 
**  snail  not  in  virtue  of  such  rank  be  entitled 
to  command  in  the  line  or  other  staflT  depart- 
ments of  the  army.'' 

Surgvcm-Oeneral.  The  chief  of  the  med- 
ical department,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general,  but  subject  to  the  same  restriction 
of  command  as  other  officers  of  the  medical 
department. 

Surgeons,  Acting  Aasiatant-  (Contract). 
In  the  U.  S.  army,  are  physicians  en»ployed 
fW>m  civil  life,  at  a  certain  compensation,  to 
perform  the  duties  required  of  commissoned 
medical  officers,  when  the  number  of  the 
latter  is  insufficient  While  they  have  no 
rank  they  still  have  the  allowances  of  an 
assistant-surgeon  (first  lieutenant).  A  phy- 
sician so  employed  cannot  displace  a  com- 
missioned officer  by  choice  of  quarters ;  but 
to  obviate  being  displaced  by  a  commissioned 
officer,  the  commanding  officer  of  a  post  may 
assign  him  an  allowance  of  first  lieutenant's 
quarters  near  the  hospital,  under  the  provis- 
ions authorizing  the  commanding  officer  to 
assign  quarters  to  officers  convenient  to  their 
troops.  Acting  assistant-surgeons  are  enti- 
tled to  the  same  protection  and  respectful 
conduct  from  enlisted  men  as  commissioned 
officers  are,  so  fSfir  as  relates  to  their  duties 
as  surgeons.  A  contract  physician  in  the 
army  is  regarded  as  a  '*  quasi-officer." 

Surgery,  Military.  Restricted  to  its  rig- 
orous signification,  military  sur^eiy  is  the 
surffical  practice  in  armies  ;  but  in  its  broad 
and  ordinarv  acceptation  embraces  many 
oUier  branches  of  art  comprehending  the 
practice  of  medicine,  sanitarv  precautions, 
nospital  administration,  ambulances,  etc. 
The  military  surgeon  must  not  only  be  a 
skillful  physician  and  surgeon,  but  he  must 
have  a  constitution  sufficiently  strong  to  re- 
sist the  fatigues  of  war,  and  all  inclemencies 
of  weather ;  a  solid  judgment  and  a  gener- 
ous activity  in  giving  prompt  assistance  to 
the  wounded  without  distinction  of  rank  or 
grade,  and  without  even  excluding  enemies. 
He  must  have  the  courage  to  face  dangers 
without  the  power,  in  all  cases,  of  combat- 
ing them;  he  must  have  great  coolness  in 


order  to  act  and  operate  in  the  most  difficult 
positions,  whether  amidst  the  movement  of 
troops,  the  shock  of  arms,  the  cries  of  the 
wounded  when  crowded  together,  in  a  charge, 
in  a  retreat,  in  intrenchments,  under  the 
ramparts  of  a  besieged  place,  or  at  a  breach. 
He  must  have  inventive  ingenuity  which 
will  supply  the  wants  of  the  wounded  in 
extreme  cases,  and  a  compassionate  heart, 
with  strength  of  will  which  will  inspire  con- 
fidence in  those  with  whom  he  is  brought 
so  closely  in  contact.  The  military  surgeon, 
with  his  flying  ambulance,  throws  himself 
into  the  field  of  battle,  through  the  m^l^ 
under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  runs  the  risk 
of  bein^  taken  prisoner,  being  wounded,  ot 
being  killed,  and  is  worthy  of  all  the  honors 
that  should  be  bestowed  on  bravery  and  skill 
in  the  performance  of  his  high  functions. 
Additional  grades,  as  hospital-surgeons,  sur- 
geons of  divisions,  surgeons-in-chief,  and  in- 
spector-generals of  hospitals,  etc,  are  re- 
quired for  every  army  in  the  field. 

Surinam,  or  Dutch  Quiana.  A  Dutch 
colony  in  8outh  America,  situated  between 
English  and  French  Guiana.  The  factories 
established  here  by  the  English  in  1640,  were 
occupied  by  the  Portuguese  in  1648 ;  by  the 
Dutch,  1654;  captur^l  by  the  English  in 
1804 ;  and  restored  to  the  Dutch  in  1814. 

Surmounted.  In  heraldry,  a  term  used 
to  indicate  that  one  charge  is  to  be  placed 
over  another  of  different  color  or  metal, 
which  may  respectively  be  blazoned :  wabUf 
a  pile  argent  surmounted  by  a  chevron  rules ; 
and,  argent,  a  cross  gules  surmounted  by  an- 
other or. 

Surprise.  In  war,  to  fall  on  an  enemy 
unexpectedly,  in  marching  through  narrow 
and  difficult  passes,  when  one  part  of  an 
army  has  passed,  and  is  not  able  to  come  at 
once  to  the  succor  of  the  other;  as  in  the 
passage  of  woods,  rivers,  inclosures,  etc  A 
place  is  surprised  by  drains,  casements,  or 
the  issues  of  rivers  or  canals ;  by  encumber- 
ing the  bridge  or  gate,  or  by  wagons  meeting 
and  stopping  each  other  ;  or  by  sending  sol- 
diers into  the  place,  under  pretense  of  being 
deserters,  who,  on  entering,  surprU4  the 
guard,  being  sustained  by  troops  at  hand  in 
ambush,  to  whom  they  give  entrance,  and 
thereby  seize  the  place.  Military  history 
abounds  with  instances  of  successful  sur- 
prises. 

Surrender.  To  lay  down  your  arms,  and 
give  yourself  up  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  Also, 
the  act  of  giving  up,  as  the  surrender  of  a 
town  or  garrison. 

Surrey.  One  of  the  smallest  of  the  Eng- 
lish counties,  has  the  Thames  for  its  nor£- 
ern  boundary,  Berkshire  and  Hampshire  on 
the  west,  Sussex  on  the  south,  and  Kent  on 
the  east  Before  the  Boman  era,  Sur^y 
formed  a  portion  of  the  dominions  of  a  Celtio 
tribe,  named  by  Ptolony  the  Regni^  and 
after  the  Boman  conquest  was  merged  into 
the  province  of  Britannica  Prima,  though, 
for  many  years,  it  retained  its  native  princes, 
or  aubrtguli.    Eventually  it  was  swallowed 
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up  in  the  territory  of  the  South  Saxons,  and 
reduced  by  Kenulf,  kinpj  of  Wessex,  about 
760,  into  that  progressive  kingdom  which 
Alfred  brought  into  constitutional  harmony 
and  national  completeness.  From  the  perio<l 
of  the  Norman  conquest,  Surrey  can  claim 
no  separate  annals.  At  Kingston,  Surrey, 
in  1642,  took  place  the  first  roilitarr  move- 
ment of  the  great  civil  ivar;  a  body  of 
royalists  unsuccessAilly  attempting  to  seize 
upon  its  magazine  of  arms.'  And  there,  on 
July  7,  164l,  Lord  Francis  Villiers  (Dry- 
den's  '*  Zimri"),  met  his  death  in  the  skir- 
mish which  closed  the  famous  struggle. 

Surround.  In  sieges,  to  invest;  in  tac- 
tics, to  outflank  and  cut  off  the  means  of  re- 
treating. 

Surrounded.  Inclosed ;  invested.  A  town 
is  said  to  be  surrounded  when  its  principal 
outlets  are  blocked  up;  and  an  army,  when 
its  flanks  are  turned,  and  its  retreat  cut  off. 

Surtout  (Fr,),  In  fortification,  is  the  ele- 
vation of  the  parapet  of  a  work  at  the  angles 
to  protect  from  enfilade  fire. 

Survey,  Boards  of.   See  Boards  or  SuR- 

TIT. 

Susa'  (in  the  Old  Testament  Shushan; 
ruins  at  Shus).  The  winter  residence  of  the 
Persian  kings,  stood  in  the  district  Cissia  of 
the  province  of  Susiana,  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  river  Choaspes.  It  was  conquered  by 
Antigonus  in  815  B.C.  It  was  once  more 
attacked  by  Molo  in  his  rebellion  against 
Antiochus  the  Great ;  and  during  the  Ara- 
bian conquest  of  Persia  it  held  out  bravely 
for  a  long  time,  defended  by  Hormuzan. 

Suspend.  To  delay,  to  protract ;  hence, 
to  suspend  hostilities.  It  is  likewise  used  to 
express  the  act  of  temporarily  depriving  an 
oflScer  of  rank  and  pay,  in  consequence  of 
some  offense.  See  Appendix,  Articlbs  op 
War,  101. 

Suspension  of  Anns.  A  short  truce 
which  contending  parties  agree  upon,  in 
order  to  bury  their  dead  without  danger  or 
molestation,  to  wait  for  succors,  or  to  receive 
instructions  from  a  superior  authoritv.  Sus- 
pension of  hostiliiU$i  to  cease  attacking  one 
another. 

SuAsex.  A  maritime  county  in  the  south 
of  England,  ^lla  and  his  sons  were  the 
first  Saxons  who  landed  on  the  Sussex  coast, 
477.  They  assaulted  and  captured  Witter- 
ing, near  Chichester,  spreading  afterwards 
through  the  vast  Andrtksleas  with  fire  and 
sword,  and  finallv  establishing  the  South- 
Sexe,  or  Sussex  kingdom.  1%e  sea-board 
of  Sussex  suffered  terribly  from  the  ravages 
of  the  Danish  Jarls.  Within  its  limits  was 
fought  (October  14,  1066)  the  memorable 
battle  which  overthrew  the  Saxon  dynasty, 
and  eventually  resulted  in  that  union  of 
Saxon  solidity  and  Norman  enterprise  now 
recognized  as  distinctive  of  the  English 
character.  See  Lrwrs  for  important  battle 
in  1264.  The  French  fieet,  under  D'Anne- 
baut,  made  an  attack  on  Brighton  in  1546, 
and  landed  a  body  of  troops,  who  were 
stoutly  resisted  by  the  natives,  and  com- 


pelled to  retire.  In  1648,  the  Parliamen- 
tarian forces,  under  Sir  William  Waller, 
besieged  Chichester,  which  after  ten  davs 
surrendered.  The  same  leader,  later  in  the 
year,  beleaguered  Arundel  Castle  for  seven- 
teen days,  and  reduced  it  to  a  heap  of  ruins. 
For  naval  combat  off  the  Sussex  coast,  see 
BsxcHT  Head. 

Sustain.  To  sustain  is  to  aid,  succor,  or 
support,  any  body  of  men  in  action  or  de- 
fense. 

Sutherland.  A  county  in  the  extreme 
north  of  Scotland.  Sutherland  received  its 
name  from  the  Northmen,  who  frequently 
descended  upon  and  pillaged  it  prior  to  the 
12th  century,  and  called  it  the  Southern 
Land,  as  being  the  limit  on  the  south  of 
their  settlements. 

Sutler.  A  camp-follower,  who  sells  drink 
and  provisions  to  the  troops.  See  Caktxxn, 
and  Post-trader. 

Swad,  or  Swadkin.  A  newly-raised  sol- 
dier. 

Swaddie.    A  discharged  soldier. 

SwallOw's-tail.  In  fortification,  an  out- 
work, differing  from  a  single  tenaille,  as  its 
sides  are  not  parallel,  like  Uiose  of  a  tenaille ; 
but  if  prolonged,  would  meet  and  fbrm  an 
angle  on  the  middle  of  the  curtain ;  and  its 
head,  or  front,  composed  of  faces,  forming 
a  re-entering  angle. 

Sway.  The  swing  or  sweep  of  a  weapon. 
"  To  strike  with  huge  two-handed  sway." 

Sweaborg,  or  Sveaborg.  A  great  Rus- 
sian fortress  and  seaport,  in  Finland,  gov- 
ernment of  Yiborg,  sometimes  called  **  the 
Gibraltar  of  the  North."  In  1789  it  was 
taken  from  Sweden  by  Bussia.  During  the 
Crimean  war  it  was  bombarded  by  the 
Anglo-French  fieet  in  the  Baltic  (on  August 
9-10,  1855).  Twenty-one  mortar-vessels 
were  towedf  to  within  about  2  miles  (8400 
metres)  of  the  centre  of  the  Russian  arsenal, 
while  the  gunboats  of  the  squadron,  kee|>- 
ing  in  constant  motion,  approached  to  a  dis- 
tance of  2000  or  8000  metres.  The  fire  was 
maintained  forty-five  hours,  during  which 
4150  projectiles  (2828  of  which  were  mortar- 
shells)  were  thrown  into  the  place,  killing 
and  wounding  2000  men,  and  destroying 
magazines,  supplies,  and  shipping. 

Sweden.  A  kingdom  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  forming  with  Norway  (with 
which  it  is  now  united  under  one  monarchy), 
the  whole  of  the  peninsula  known  by  the 
name  of  Scandinavia.  The  earliest  tradi- 
tions of  Sweden,  like  those  of  most  other 
countries,  present  only  a  mass  of  fkbles. 
The  dawn  of  Swedish  history  (properly  so 
called)  now  begins,  and  we  find  the  Swedes 
constantly  at  war  with  their  neighbors  of 
Norway  and  Denmark,  and  busilv  engaged 
in  piratical  enterprises  against  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Baltic.  In  1155,  Eric,  sur- 
named  the  Saint,  undertook  a  crusade 
against  the  pagan  Finns,  compelled  them 
to  submit,  established  Swedish  settlements 
among  them,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
closer  union  of  Finland  with  Sweden.  Eric's 
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defeat  and  murder,  in  1161,  by  the  ambi- 
tious young  Danish  prince  Magnus  Hen- 
riksen,  who  had  made  an  unprovoked  attack 
upon  the  Swedish  kinff,  was  the  beginning 
of  a  long  series  of  troublesi  and  during  the 
following  200  years,  one  short  and  stormy 
reign  was  brought  to  a  violent  end  by  mur- 
der or  civil  war,  only  to  be  succeeded  by 
another  equally  short  and  disturbed ;  until, 
at  length,  the  throne  was  offered  by  the 
Swedisn  nobles  to  Margaret,  queen  of  Den- 
mark and  Norway,  who  threw  an  army  into 
Sweden,  defeated  the  Swedish  king,  Albert 
of  Mecklenbur^i  and  by  the  union  of  Cal- 
mar,  in  1897,  brought  Sweden  under  one 
joint  sceptre  with  Denmark  and  Norway. 
Sweden  emancipated  itself  from  the  union 
with  Denmark  in  1628.  Oustavus  I.  (Gus- 
taf  Vasa)  on  his  death,  in  1560,  left  to  his 
successor  a  hereditary  and  well-organized 
kingdom,  a  fUll  exchequer,  a  standing  army, 
and  a  well-appointed  navy.  John,  orother 
of  Eric  XIV.,  ascended  the  throne  in  1668, 
which  he  occupied  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  dying  in  1692,  after  a  stormy 
reign,  stained  by  the  cruel  murder  of  his 
unifortunate  brother  Eric,  and  distracted  by 
the  internal  dissensions  arising  from  his  at- 
tempts to  force  Catholicisn)  on  the  people, 
and  the  disastrous  wars  with  the  Danes, 
Poles,  and  Russians.  John's  son  and  suc- 
cessor, Sigismund,  after  a  stormy  reign  of 
eight  years,  was  compelled  to  resign  the 
throne.  The  deposition  of  Sigismuim  gave 
rise  to  the  Swedo-Polish  war  of  succession, 
which  continued  from  1604  to  1660 ;  and  on 
the  death  of  Charles  IX.  in  1611,  his  son 
and  successor,  the  great  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
found  himself  involved  in  hostilities  with 
Bussia,  Poland,  and  Denmark.  With 
Charles  XII.  the  nuile  line  of  the  Yasas 
expired,  and  his  sister  and  her  husband, 
Frederick  of  Hesse-Cassel,  were  called  to 
the  throne  by  election,  but  were  the  mere 
puppets  of  the  nobles,  whose  rivalries  and 
part^  dissensions  plunged  the  country  into 
calamitous  wars  and  almost  equally  disas- 
trous treaties  of  peace.  Gustavus  I V .  lacked 
the  ability  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  the 
times,  and  after  suffering  in  turn  for  his 
alliance  with  France,  England,  and  Russia, 
was  forcibly  deposed  in  1809,  and  his  succes- 
sor, Charles  XTlII.,  saw  himself  compelled 
at  once  to  conclude  a  humiliating  peace  with 
Bussia  by  a  cession  of  nearly  a  fourth  part 
of  the  Swedish  territories,  with  1,600,000 
inhabitants  pGen.  Bernadotte  was  elected  to 
the  rank  of  crown-prince,  and  be  assumed 
the  reins  of  the  government,  and  by  his 
steady  support  of  the  allies  against  the 
French  emperor,  secured  to  Sweden,  at  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  the  possession  of  Nor- 
way, when  that  country  was  separated  from 
Denmark.  Under  the  able  aaministration 
of  Bernadotte,  who,  in  1818,  succeeded  to 
the  throne  as  Charles  XIY.,  the  united 
kingdoms  of  Sweden  and  Norway  made 
great  advances  in  material  prosperity  and 
political  and  intellectual  progress. 


Sweep.  To  clear  or  brush  away ;  as,  the 
cannon  swept  everything  before  it 

Swell  of  the  Muzale.  In  gunnery,  is  the 
largest  part  of  the  gun  in  fk^nt  of  the  neck. 
See  Obdvanob,  Comstbuctioit  of,  Moij>- 

UfQ. 

Swiss  Guards.    See  Gabdbb  Sitissbs. 

Switaerland.  A  federal  republic  in  Cen- 
tral Europe ;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ba- 
den, northeast  by  Wurtemberg  and  Bavaria, 
east  by  the  principality  of  Liechtenstein  and 
the  Tyrol,  south  by  Piedmont  and  Savoy, 
and  west  and  northwest  by  France.  Swit- 
zerland was  in  Boman  times  inhabited  by 
two  races, — the  Helvetii  on  the  northwest, 
and  the  Bh»tians  on  the  southeast.  When 
the  invasions  took  place,  the  Burgundians 
settled  in  Western  Switzerland,  while  the 
Alemaoni  took  possession  of  tfie  country 
east  of  the  Aar.  The  Goths  entered  the 
country  from  Italy,  and  took  possession  of 
the  country  of  the  Bhetians.  Switzerland 
in  the  early  r«rt  of  the  Middle  Ages  formed 
part  of  the  German  empire,  and  feudalism 
sprang  up  in  the  Swiss  highlands  even  more 
vigorously  than  elsewhere.  During  the  11th 
and  12th  centuries,  the  greater  part  of  Swit- 
zerland was  ruled  on  behalf  of  the  emper- 
ors by  the  lords  of  Zahrinffen,  who  did  much 
to  check  civil  wars.  They,  however,  be- 
came extinct  in  1218,  and  then  the  country 
was  distracted  by  wars,  which  broke  out 
among  the  leading  families.  The  great 
towns  united  in  self-defense,  and  many  of 
them  obtained  imperial  charters.  Budolph 
of  Habsbur^,  who  became  emperor  in  1278, 
favored  the  independence  of  the  towns ;  but 
his  son  Albert  1.  took  another  course.  He 
attacked  the  great  towns,  and  was  defeated. 
The  leading  men  of  the  Forest  Cantons  met 
on  the  Butli  meadow,  on  November  7, 1807, 
and  resolved  to  expel  the  Austrian  bailiffs  or 
landvogte.  A  war  ensued  which  terminated 
in  favor  of  the  Swiss  at  Morgarten  (which 
see)  in  1816.  Schwyz,  Uri,  and  Unter^ 
walden,  with  Lucerne,  Zurich,  Glarus,  Zug, 
and  Bern,  eight  cantons  in  all,  in  1852,  en- 
tered into  a  perpetual  league,  which  was  the 
foundation  of  the  Swiss  Confederation. 
Other  wars  with  Austria  followed,  which 
terminated  favorably  for  the  confederates  at 
Nafels  (which  see)  and  Sempach  (which  see). 
In  1415,  the  people  of  the  cantons  became 
the  aggressors.  They  invaded  Aargau  and 
Thurgau,  parts  of  the  Austrian  territory, 
and  annexed  them ;  three  years  later,  they 
crossed  the  Alps,  and  annexed  Ticino,  and 
constituted  all  three  subject  states.  The 
Swiss  were  next  engaged  in  a  struggle  on 
the  French  frontier  with  Charles  the  Bold 
of  Burgundy.  They  entered  the  field  with 
84,000  men,  to  oppose  an  army  of  60,000, 
and  yet  they  were  successful,  gaining  the  fa- 
mous battles  of  Granson  and  Morat  (see  Mo- 
bat)  in  1476.  In  1499,  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian I.  made  a  final  attempt  to  bring 
Switzerland  once  more  within  the  bounds  of 
the  empire.  He  sought  to  draw  men  and 
supplies  from  the  inhabitants  for  his  Turkish 
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war,  but  in  yftin.  He  was  defeated  in  six 
desperate  engagements.  Basel  and  Schaff- 
hausen  (1501),  and  Appenzell  (1518),  were 
then  received  into  the  confederation,  and  its 
true  independence  began.  New  troubles 
sprang  up  with  the  Reformation.  War  broke 
out  in  15^1  between  the  Oatholics  and  Prot- 
estants, and  the  former  were  successfiil  at 
Cappel  ^whicfa  see),  where  Zwingli  was  slain. 
This  victory  to  some  extent  settled  the 
boundaries  of  the  two  creeds ;  in  1686,  how- 
ever, Bern  wrested  the  Pays  de  Vaud  from 
the  dukes  of  Savoy.  During  the  Thirty 
Years*  War,  Bern  and  Zurich  contrived  to 
maintain  with  great  skill  the  neutrality  of 
Switzerland,  and  in  the  treaty  of  Westpha- 
lia, in  1648,  it  was  acknowledged  by  the 
great  powers  as  a  separate  and  independent 
state.  At  this  period,  the  Swiss,  in  immense 
numbers,  were  employed  as  soldiers  in  for- 
eign service,  and  the  record  of  their  exploits 
kives  ample  evidence  of  their  courage  and 
hardihood.  In  1798,  Switzerland  was  seized 
by  the  French.  At  the  peace  of  1815,  its 
independence  was  again  acKnowledged.  In 
1889,  at  Zurich,  a  mob  of  peasants,  headed 
by  the  Protestant  clergy,  overturned  the 
government.  In  Yalais,  where  universal 
suffrage  had  put  power  into  the  hands  of  the 
reactionary  party,  a  war  took  place  in  which 
the  latter  were  victorious.  In  1844,  a  pro- 
posal was  made  in  the  Diet  to  expel  the 
Jesuits ;  but  that  body  declined  to  act.  The 
radical  party  then  organized  bodies  of  armed 
men,  called  the  Free  Oorps,  which  invaded 
the  Catholic  cantons;  but  they  were  de- 
feated. The  Catholic  cantons  then  formed 
a  league,  named  the  Sonderbund,  for  defense 
against  the  Free  Corps.  A  majority  in  the 
IMet,  in  1847,  declared  the  illegality  of  the 
Sonderbund,  and  decreed  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits.  In  the  war  which  ensued  be- 
tween the  federal  army  and  the  forces  of  the 
Sonderbund,  the  former  were  victorious  at 
Freiburg  and  Lucerne.  The  leagued  can- 
tons were  made  liable  in  all  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  the  Jesuits  were  expelled,  and  the 
monasteries  were  suppressed.  Since  then, 
the  most  important  event  which  has  occurred 
was  a  rebellion  against  the  king  of  Prussia, 
as  prince  of  Neufch&tel.  The  canton  was 
declared  a  republic,  with  a  constitution 
similar  to  that  of  the  other  Swiss  states. 

Swivel.  A  small  piece  of  ordnance,  turn- 
ing on  a  point  or  swivel. 

Sword.  A  well-known  weapon  of  war, 
the  introduction  of  which  dates  beyond  the 
ken  of  history.  It  may  be  defined  as  a  blade 
of  steel,  having  one  or  two  edges,  set  in  a 
hilt,  and  used  with  a  motion  of  the  whole 
arm.  Damascus  and  Toledo  blades  have 
been  brought  to  such  perfection,  that  the 
point  can  be  made  to  touch  the  hilt  and  to 
fly  back  to  its  former  position.  In  the  last 
century  every  gentleman  wore  a  sword ;  now 
the  use  of  the  weapon  is  almost  confined  to 
purposes  of  war.  Among  the  forms  of  the 
sword  are  the  rapier,  cutlass,  broadsword, 
tcimiter,  sabre,  etc. 


Sword  Law.  When  a  thing  is  enforced, 
without  a  due  regard  being  paid  to  estab- 
lished rules  and  regulations,  it  is  said  to  be 
carried  by  sword  law,  or  by  the  will  of  the 
strongest. 

Sword,  Order  of  the.  A  Swedish  mili- 
tary order  of  knighthood,  instituted  by  Gus- 
tavus  Yasa. 

Sword-arm.    The  right  arm. 

Sword-bajronet.  Short  arms,  as  carbines, 
are  sometimes  ftirnished  with  a  bayonet 
made  in  the  form  of  a  sword.  The  back  of 
the  handle  has  a  groove,  which  fits  upon  a 
stud  upon  the  barrel,  and  the  cross-piece  has 
a  hole  which  fits  the  barrel.  The  bayonet 
is  prevented  from  slipping  off  by  a  spring- 
catch.  The  sword-bavonet  is  ordinarily  car- 
ried as  a  side-arm,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
well  adapted,  having  a  curved  cutting  edge 
as  well  as  sharp  point. 

Sword-bearer.  In  monarchical  countries, 
is  the  title  given  to  the  public  ofilcer  who 
bears  the  sword  of  state. 

Sword-bearers,  Knigfats.  A  community 
similar  to,  though  much  less  distinguished 
than,  the  Teutonic  Knights. 

Sword-belt.  A  belt  made  of  leather,  that 
hung  over  the  right  shoulder  of  an  officer, 
by  which  his  sword  was  suspended  on  the 
left  side.  This  belt  is  no  longer  used,  as 
the  sword  is  now  suspended  from  the  waist- 
belt. 

Sword-blade.  The  blade  or  cutting  part 
of  a  sword. 

Sword-cane.  A  cane  containing  a  sword. 

Sword-cutler.  One  who  makes  swords. 

8 worded.    Girded  with  a  sword. 

Sword-fight.  Fencing ;  a  combat  or  trial 
of  skill  with  swords. 

Sword-knot.  A  ribbon  tied  to  the  hilt  of 
a  sword.  In  the  United  States,  all  general 
officers  wear  a  J?o1d  cord  with  acorn  ends, 
and  all  other  officers,  a  gold  lace  strap,  with 
gold  bullion  tassel ;  the  enlisted  men  of  cav- 
alry wear  a  leathern  strap  with  a  bullion 
tassel  of  the  same  material. 

Sword-player.  A  fencer;  a  gladiator; 
one  who  exhibits  his  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
sword. 

Swordsman.  A  soldier ;  a  fighting  man. 
One  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  sword ;  a  pro- 
fessor of  the  science  of  fencing. 

Swordsmanship.  The  state  of  being  a 
swordsman ;  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  sword. 

Sybaris.  A  celebrated  Greek  town  in 
Lucania,  was  situated  between  the  rivers 
Sybaris  and  Crathis,  and  a  short  distance 
from  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  and  near  the  con- 
fines of  Bruttium.  It  was  founded  by 
Achsoans  and  Trcszenians  in  720  B.C.,  and 
soon  attained  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
prosperity  and  wealth,  exercising  dominion 
over  twenty-five  towns,  and,  it  is  said,  was 
able  to  bring  800,000  men  into  the  field. 
But  its  prosperity  was  of  short  duration. 
The  Achseans  having  expelled  theTroezcnian 
part  of  the  population,  tne  latter  took  refUge 
at  the  neighboring  city  of  Croton,  the  in- 
habitants ot  which  espoused  their  cause.   In 
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the  war  which  ensued  between  the  two  aUites, 
the  SybArites  were  oompletely  conquered  by 
the  Crotoniats,  who  followed  up  their  vic- 
tory by  the  capture  of  Sybaris,  which  they 
destroyed  by  turning  the  waters  of  the  river 
Crathis  against  the  town,  510  B.c. 

Syef  (Ltd. ).    A  long  sword. 

Syef-ul  Mulk  (Ind^.  The  sword  of  the 
kingdom. 

Sygambri,  Sugambri,  Sigambri,  Sycmm- 
bri,  or  Sicambri.  One  of  the  most  powerful 
tribes  of  Germany  at  an  early  time,  belonged 
to  the  Istnvones,  and  dwelt  originally  north 
of  the  Ubii  on  the  Rhine,  whence  they  spread 
toward  the  north  as  far  as  the  Lippe.  The 
territory  of  the  Sygambri  was  invaded  by 
Cnsar.  They  were  conquered  by  Tiberius 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  them  were  transplanted  to  Gaul,  where 
thev  received  settlements  between  the  Maas 
and  the  Rhine  as  Roman  subject^.  At  a 
later  period  we  find  them  forming  an  im- 

Sortant  part  of  the  confederacy  known  un- 
er  the  name  of  Franci. 
Symbol.    In  a  milita^  sense,  a  badg^. 
Every  regiment  in  the  British  service  has 
its  badge. 

Syracuse  (It.  Siraeum),  Anciently  the 
most  famous  and  powerful  city  of  Sicily, 
situated  on  the  southeast  coast  of  the  island, 
80  miles  south-southwest  from  Messina;  was 
founded  by  a  body  of  Corinthian  settlers  un- 
der Archias,  one  of  the  BaochiadsB,  784  B.C. 
In  486  a  revolution  took  place  and  the 
oligarchic  families — Oeomort,  or  Oafnori^ 
"land-owners" — were  expelled,  and  the 
sovereign  power  was  transferred  to  the  citi- 
zens at  large.  Before  a  year  passed,  how- 
ever, Gelon,  "despot"  of  Gela,  had  restored 
the  exiles,  and  at  the  same  time  made  him- 
self master  of  Syracuse.  Hieron,  brother  of 
Gtelon,  raised  Syracuse  to  an  unexampled  de- 
gree of  prosperity.  Hieron  died  in  467,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Thrasybulus ; 
but  the  rapacity  and  crusty  of  the  latter 
soon  provoked  a  revolt  amons  his  subjects, 
which  led  to  his  deposition  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  demooratical  form  of  government 
The  next  most  important  event  in  the  history 
of  Syracuse  was  tne  siege  of  the  city  by  the 
Athenians,  which  ended  in  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  great  Athenian  armament  in  418 ; 
and  Svracuse's  renown  at  once  spread  over 
the  whole  Greek  world.  Dionysius  restored 
the  "  tyranny"  of  Gelon,  and  his  fierce  and 
victorious  war  with  Carthage  (897  B.C.) 
raised  the  renown  of  Syracuse  still  higher. 
On  the  death  of  Hieron  II.,  his  grandson 
Hieronymus,  who  succeeded  him,  espoused 
the  side  of  the  Carthaginians.  A  Roman 
army  under  Marcellus  was  sent  against 
Syracuse,  and  after  a  siege  of  two  ^ears, 
durinff  which  Archimedes  assisted  his  fel- 
low-citisens  by  the  construction  of  various 
eneines  of  war,  the  city  was  taken  by  Har- 
celTus  in  212.  Under  the  Romans,  Syracuse 
slowly  but  surely  declined.  Captured,  pil- 
laged, and  burned  bv  the  Saracens  (878)  it 
sunk  into  complete  decay,  so  that  very  lew 


traces  of  its  ancient  grandeur  are  now  to  be 
seen.  It  was  taken  by  Count  Rcwer,  the 
Norman,  1088 ;  in  the  insurrection,  Syracuse 
surrendered  to  the  Neapolitan  troops,  April 
8, 1849. 

Syrim.  At  present,  forming  together  with 
Palestine,  a  division  of  AsMttic  Turkey; 
extends  between  lat.  dl**  and  87''  20^  N.  alon^ 
the  Mediterranean  from  the  Gulf  of  Iskan- 
deroon  to  the  Isthmus  of  ^ez.  The  oldest 
inhabitants  of  Syria  were  all  of  Shemitic 
descent ;  the  Canaanites,  like  the  Jews  them- 
selves, and  the  Phoenicians  (who  inhabited 
the  coast-regions)  were  Shemites.  So  were 
also  the  Aranusans,  who  occupied  Damaacoa 
and  extended  eastward  towaras  the  Euphra* 
tes.  This  territory,  Syria  proper,  became 
subject  to  the  Hebrew  monarchy  in  the  time 
of  I>avid  ;  but  after  Solomon's  death  Rezin 
made  himself  independent  in  Damascus,  and 
while  the  Jewish  empire  was  divided  into 
two  kingdoms,  the  Aramaan  kings  of  Da- 
mascus conquered  and  incorporated  the 
whole  northern  and  central  part  of  the 
country.  In  740  B.C.  the  Assyrian  king, 
Tiglath-Pileser,  oonauered  Damascus,  and 
in  720  B.C.  the  kingaom  of  Israel.  In  687 
B.O.  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  conquered 
by  Nebuchsidneazar,  king  of  Babylon,  and 
Syria,  with  Palestine,  was  now  successively 
handed  over  firom  the  Assyrians  to  the 
Babvlonians,  fh>m  the  Babylonians  to  the 
Medes,  and  from  the  Medes  to  the  Persiaoa. 
After  the  battle  of  the  Issus  (888  b.c.)  Alex- 
ander the  Great  conquered  the  country,  and 
with  him  came  the  Greeks.  Alter  his 
death  they  formed  here  a  flourishing  enb- 
pire  under  the  SeleucidsB,  who  reigned  from 
812  to  64  B.C.  After  the  victories  over  An- 
tigonus  at  Ipsus  in  801  B.C.,  and  over  Lysim- 
acnus  at  Cyropedion  in  ^2  b.o.,  the  em- 
pire of  Seleucus  I.  actually  comprised  the 
whole  empire  of  Alexander  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Egypt.  But  his  son,  Antiochus  I., 
Soter  (281-260),  lost  Pereamum,  and  &iled 
in  his  attempts  against  tne  Gauls  who  io- 
iVaded  Asia  Minor,  and  Antiochus  II.,  Theoe 
(260^247),  lost  PaHhia  and  Bactria.  Anti- 
ochus the  Great  (228-187)  conquered  Pales- 
tine, which  bv  the  division  of  Alexander's 
empire  had  fallen  to  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt ; 
but  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (174-164) 
the  Jews  revolted,  and  after  a  contest  <^ 
twenty-five  years  they  made  themselves  in- 
dependent. Under  Antiochus  XIII.  (69- 
64)  Pomp^  conquered  the  country  and 
made  it  a  Roman  province,  governed  by  a 
Roman  proconsul.  After  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem  (70)  Palestine  was  added  to  this 
province.  By  the  division  of  the  Roman 
empire  Syria  fell  to  the  Eastern  or  Bysan- 
tine  part.  In  688  the  country  was  conquered 
by  tne  Saracens.  In  654  Damascus  was 
made  the  capital  of  Syria,  and  in  661  of  the 
whole  Mohammedan  empire.  When  the 
Abbassides/emoved  their  residence  to  Bag- 
dad, Syria  sank  into  a  mere  province,  in 
the  11th  century  the  Sdjuk  Turks  con- 
quered the  country.  ^The  establishment  of 
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the  Latin  kingdom  by  the  Crusaders  in  1099 
was  of  short  duration  and  of  little  adran- 
taee.  They  held  Jerusalem  Ull  1187,  Acre 
till  1291,  but  they  pik>ved  more  rapacious 
and  more  cruel  tlum  the  Turks.  When  in 
1291  the  Mameluke  rulers  of  Egypt  finally 
drove  the  Christian  knights  out  of  the  coun- 
try, its  cities  were  in  ruins,  its  fields  devas- 
tated, and  its  population  degraded.  Still 
worse  things  were  in  waiting, — the  invasion 
of  Tamerlane  and  his  successors,  which  ac- 
tually transformed  large  regions  into  deserts 
and  the  inhabitants  into  savages.  In  1517, 
Sultan  Selim  I.  conquered  the  country^  and 
since  that  time  it  has  formed  part  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  with  the  exception  of  the 
short  period  from  1882  to  1841,  when  Ibra- 
him Pasha  (who  defoated  the  army  of  the 
grand  seignior  at  Konieh,  December  21, 
1882)  governed  it  under  the  authority  of  his 
fiither,  Mehemet  All  (who  had  captured 
Acre,  and  overrun  the  whole  of  Syria). 
The  Druses  are  said  to  have  destroyed  161 
Christian  villages  and  killed  1000  persons, 
Mav  29  to  July  1,  1860.  The  Mahom- 
medans  massacred  Christians  at  Damascus: 
about  8800  were  slain,  but  many  were  saved 
by  Abd-eUKader,  July,  1860;  the  French 
and  English  governments  intervened ;  4000 
Prench  soldiers  under  Oen.  Hautpoul  landed 
at  Bevrout,  August  22,  1860.  The  French 
and  Turks  advanced  against  Lebanon,  and 
fourteen  emirs  surren<&red,  October,  1860. 
The  pacification  of  the  countrv  was  effected, 
November,  1860;  and  the  French  occupa- 
tion ceased  June  5,  1861.  The  insurrection 
of  Joseph  Karaman,  a  Maronite,  in  Leb- 
anon, was  suppressed,  March,  1866 ;  another 
was  suppressea,  and  Karaman  fied  to  Al- 
geria, Jannarv  81,  1867. 

System.  In  fortification,  is  a  particular 
arrangement  and  mode  of  constructing  the 
different  works  surrounding  a  fortified  place. 
The  principal  systems  now  studied  are  those 
of  Marshal  Vauban,  and  the  improved 
method  invented  by  Cormontaigne,  tne  cel- 
ebrated French  engineer. 

Syatem.  A  scheme  which  reduces  many 
things  to  regular  dependence  or  co-opera- 
tion. This  word  is  frequently  applied  to 
some  particular  mode  of  drilling  and  exer- 
cising men  to  fit  them  for  manoeuvres  and 
evolutions.  Hence,  the  Prussian  system,  the 
Austrian  S3rstem,  etc. 

System,  Military.  Specific  rules  and  reg- 
ulations  for  the  government  of  an  army  in 
the  field  or  in  quarters,  etc. 

Systems  of  Artillery.  The  character  and 
arrangement  of  the  material  of  artillery,  as 
adopted  by  a  nation  at  any  particular  epoch. 
The  American  systems  of  field  and  siege  ar- 
tillery are  chiefiy  derived  f^om  those  of 
France.  The  principal  qualities  sought  to 
be  observed  in  establishing  a  system  of  ar- 
tillerv  are,  simplicity,  mobility,  and  power. 
The  first  system  adopted  in  France  was  about 
the  middle  of  the  16th  centurv,  at  which 
time  the  various  guns  of  the  French  artil- 
lery were  reduced  to  six.    The  weights  of 


the  balls  corresponding  to  these  calibers 
ranging  fW>m  88(  to  i  pounds.  This  range 
of  calibers  was  thougnt  to  be  necessary,  for 
the  reason  that  it  required  guns  of  large 
caliber  to  destroy  resisting  objects,  while 
guns  of  small  caliber  were  necessary  to  keep 
up  with  the  movement  of  troops.  Each  of 
the  five  principal  calibers  was  mounted  on 
a  different  carriag^e,  and  the  ammunition, 
stores,  and  tools  were  carried  on  different 
store-carts.  Three  kinds  of  powder  were 
used,  viz. :  large-grain,  small-g^in,  and 
priming,  which  were  carried  in  barrels  of 
three  sizes.  The  axle-trees,  which  were  of 
wood,  varied  for  the  different  wheels,  as 
well  as  for  the  different  fpins.  The  gun- 
carriages  were  without  limbers,  and  had 
only  two  wheels,  the  shafts  being  attached 
to  the  trails,  which  often  dragged  along  the 
ground.  No  spare  wheels  were  used,  except 
for  pieces  of  large  caliber ;  and  for  facility 
of  transportation  these  were  put  on  an  axle- 
tree,  so  as  to  form  a  carriage.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  replacing  injured  wheels,  all  re- 
pairs were  made  on  the  spot,  fW>m  the 
resources  of  the  countrv,  and  no  ^V^^e  arti- 
cles were  carried  with  the  train.  There  was 
no  established  charge  of  powder  for  the 
guns ;  although  a  weight  equal  to  that  of 
the  shot  was  generallpr  used.  Such  was  the 
character  of  the  artillery  which  accompa- 
nied the  French  armies  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  17th  centuiy.  In  tne  reign  of  Louis 
XIY.,  the  calibers  of  cannon  were  gradu- 
ally chanf^ed  by  the  introduction  of  several 
foreign  pieces.  There  were  48-,  82-,  24-, 
16-,  12-,  8-,  and  4-pounders ;  and  those  of 
the  same  caliber  varied  in  weight,  length, 
and  shape.  Uniformity  existed  in  general 
in  each  district  commanded  by  a  lieutenant- 
sreneral  of  artillery,  but  the  cannon  of  one 
district  differed  from  another.  Each  dis- 
trict had  (for  the  six  kinds  of  cannon)  six 
carriages,  with  different  wheels,  and  three 
kinds  of  limbers,  with  different  wheels, 
making  nine  patterns  of  wheels,  without 
counting  those  lor  the  platform-wi^B^ons  used 
to  transport  heavy  guns,  the  ammunition- 
carts,  the  trucks,  and  the  waj^ons  for  small 
stores  and  tools.  Spare  carriages  were  car- 
ried into  the  field,  but  those  of  one  district 
would  not  fit  the  guns  of  another.  There 
was  but  one  kind  of  powder,  and  this  was 
carried  in  barrels.  The  charge  was  usually 
two-thirds  the  weight  of  Uie  projectile, 
roughly  measured.  Besides  this,  the  pow- 
der often  varied  in  strength  according  to  the 
district  flrom  which  it  came. 

VeUih-e's  System.—In  1785,  Gen.  Yalidre 
abolished  the  82-pounder,  as  being  heavy 
and  useless,  and  gave  uniformity  to  the  five 
remaining  calibers.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
18th  centuiy,  mortars,  or  Dutch  howitzers, 
were  sometimes  attached  to  the  field-trains ; 
for  the  latter,  a  small  charge,  and  caliber  of 
8  inches,  were  adopted.  There  were  also 
light  4-pounder  guns  attached  to  each  regi- 
ment. Up  to  that  time  an  army  always 
carried  with  it  heavy  guns  (24-pounders), 
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and  light  gunt  (4-pouiider8),  which  were 
combined  in  the  same  park.  Yalidre  estab- 
lished a  system  of  uniformity  for  cannon 
throughout  France  j  but  such  was  not  the 
case  with  the  carriages  and  wagons  used 
with  them.  Great  exactness  was  not  then 
sought  for,  and  there  existed  as  many  plans 
for  constructing  gun-carriages  as  there  were 
arsenals  of  construction.  The  axle-trees 
were  of  wood,  the  limbers  were  very  low, 
and  the  horses  were  attached  in  single  file. 

GribeauvaVB  Syat£m. — In  1766,  (Jen. 
Oribeauval  founded  a  new  system,  by  sep- 
arating the  field  from  the  siege  artillery. 
He  diminished  the  charge  of  field-^ns 
from  a  half  to  a  third  the  weight  of  the 
shot,  but  as  he  diminished  the  windage  of 
the  projectile  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
enabled  to  shorten  them  and  render  them 
lighter,  without  sensibly  diminishing  their 
range.  Field  artillery  then  consisted  of 
12-,  8-,  and  4-pounder  guns,  to  which  was 
added  a  6-inch  howitzer,  still  retaining  a 
small  charge,  but  larger  in  proportion  to 
that  before  used.  For  draugnt,  the  horses 
were  disposed  in  double  files,  which  was 
much  more  fisvorable  to  rapid  ^aits.  Iron 
axle-trees,  higher  limbers,  ana  traveling 
trunnion-holes  rendered  the  draught  easier. 
The  adoption  of  cartridges,  elevating  screws, 
and  tangent  scales,  increased  the  rapidity 
and  regularity  of  the  fire.  Stronger  car- 
riages were  made  for  the  lighter  guns,  and 
the  different  parts  of  all  were  made  with 
more  care,  and  strengthened  with  iron- 
work. Uniformity  was  established  in  all 
the  new  constructions,  by  compelling  all 
the  arsenals  to  make  every  part  of  the  car- 
riages, wagons,  and  limbers  according  to 
certain  fixed  dimensions.  By  this  exact 
correspondence  of  all  the  parts  of  a  car- 
riage, spare  parts  could  be  carried  into  the 
field  ready  made,  to  refit.  Thus  an  equip 
ment  was  obtained  which  could  be  easily 
repaired,  and  could  be  moved  with  a  fif 
cility  hitherto  unknown.  In  order  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  spare  articles  necessary 
for  repairs,  Gribeauval  gave,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, the  same  dimensions  to  those  things 
which  were  of  the  same  nature.  The  ex- 
cellence of  this  system  was  tested  in  the 
wars  of  the  French  republic  and  empire,  in 
which  it  played  an  important  part  In 
1827,  the  system  of  Oribeauval  was  changed 
by  introducing  the  24-  and  82-pounder  how- 
itzers, lengthened  to  correspond  with  the  8- 
and  12-pounder  runs,  and  abolishing  the  4- 
pounder  gun  and  6-inch  howitzer.  After- 
wards some  important  improvements  were 
made  in  the  carriages,  chiefiy  oopied  from 
the  English  system  ;  the  number  for  all 
field-cannon  was  reduced  to  two,  the  wheels 
of  the  carriage  and  limber  were  made  of 


the  same  size;  the  weight  of  the  limber  was 
reduced,  and  an  ammunition-cheat  placed 
on  it ;  the  method  of  connecting  the  car- 
riage and  limber  was  simplified,  and  tJhe 
operations  of  limbering  and  unlimberinc 
ffreatlv  facilitated ;  and  the  two  flasks  whi^ 
formed  the  trail  were  replaced  by  a  single 
piece  called  the  9ioekj  which  arrangement 
allowed  the  new  pieces  to  turn  in  a  smaller 
space  than  that  required  by  the  old  ones. 

Louis  Napoleon's  System. — In  1860,  Louis 
Napoleon,  emperor  of  the  French,  caused  a 
series  of  experiments  to  be  made  at  the  prin- 
cipal artillery  schools  of  France  to  test  the 
merits  of  a  new  system  of  field  artillery 
proposed  by  himself.  The  principal  idea 
involved  in  this  system  was,  to  subetitate  a 
single  gun  of  medium  weieht  and  caliber, 
capable  of  firing  shot  and  shells,  for  the 
8-  and  12-pounder  guns,  and  24-  and 
82-pounder  nowitzers,  then  in  use.  The 
caliber  selected  was  the  12-pounder.  The 
fsvorable  results  of  all  these  experiments, 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  mtem,  led  to  the 
adoption  of  this,  the  Napoleon  gun,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  into  the  French  service; 
and  others  of  similar  principle  were  intro- 
duced into  various  European  services,  uid 
also  into  our  own.  As  this  piece  unites  the 
properties  of  gun  and  howitzer,  it  is  called 
eanoiuobusierf  or  gun-howitzer. 

At  no  time  since  the  discovery  of  gun- 
powder have  such  important  improvements 
oeen  made  in  fire-arms  as  within  the  past 
few  years.  These  improvements  may  be 
summed  up  as  follows,  viz. :  (1)  Improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  cast  iron,  and  the 
consequent  increase  in  the  caliber  of  sea- 
coast  cannon.  In  1820,  the  heaviest  gun 
mounted  in  the  United  States  on  searcoaat 
batteries  was  the  24-pounder ;  at  present  the 
heaviest  is  a  20-inch  gun,  carrying  a  shell 
weighing  1080  pounds.  (2)  The  use  of 
wrought  and  chilled  iron  and  steel  as  a 
material  for  fortress  carriages,  and  for  cov- 
ering ships  of  war.  (8)  The  extensive  in- 
troduction of  shells  in  sea-coast  defenses 
and  naval  warfare ;  and  spherical  ease  shot 
into  the  field  service.  (4)  The  introductioii 
of  rifiing  for  both  small-arms  and  cannon. 
(6)  The  successful  application  of  the  breech- 
loading  principle  to  cannon  and  small-arms 
of  every  description,  and  the  great  improve- 
ment made  of  late  in  steel,  as  well  as  the 
Cer  to  manipulate  masses  sufildentlj 
^e  for  the  construction  of  the  immense 
cannon  now  employed  in  naval  warfiire  and 
for  sea-coast  defense. 

Szegedin.  The  second  largest  town  in 
Hungary,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Theiss.  Szegedin  is  fortified,  and  here, 
on  August  8,  l§49,  the  Austrians  defei^ed 
the  Hungarians. 
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Tab.  The  arming  of  an  archer^t  gauntlet 
or  glove. 

Tabard.  A  military  garment  in  general 
use  in  the  latter  half  of  the  15th,  and  begin- 
ning of  the  16th  century,  which  succeeded 
the ji//K>n  and  et/elas.  It  fitted  closely  to  the 
body,  was  open  at  the  sides,  had  wide  sleeves 
or  flaps  reaching  to  the  elbow,  and  displayed 
the  armorial  ensigns  of  the  wearer  on  the 
back  and  front,  as  well  as  on  the  sleeves. 
About  the  middle  of  the  16th  century  the 
tabard  ceased  to  be  used  except  by  the  offi- 
oers-of-arms,  who  have  down  to  the  present 
time  continued  to  wear  tabards  embroidered 
with  the  arms  of  the  sovereign. 

Table-money.  In  the  British  army  and 
navy,  is  an  allowance  sometimes  made  to 
officers  over  and  above  their  pay,  for  table 
expenses. 

Tablette.  Is  a  flat  coping-stone,  gen- 
erally 2  feet  wide  and  8  incnes  thick,  placed 
at  the  top  of  the  revetment  of  the  escarp,  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  masonry  from 
the  effects  of  the  weather,  and  also  to  serve 
as  an  obstacle  to  the  besiegers  when  apply- 
ing the  scaling-ladders.  It  is  always  con- 
sidered a  matter  of  importance  that  the  tab- 
lette should  be  concealed  from  the  enemy's 
view,  as  he  would  otherwise  be  able  to  direct 
his  artillery  against  it ;  therefore,  the  escarp 
of  all  the  works  inclosed  within  the  covered 
way  is  submitted  at  least  6  inches  to  the 
crest  of  the  glacis. 

Tabor.  A  fortified  town  of  Bohemia,  48 
miles  south-southeast  of  Prague.  Its  castle 
was  originally  built  in  774,  destroyed  in 
1268,  but  restored  in  1420,  when  the  Hus- 
sites under  Ziska  took  possession  of  the 
town. 

Taborite.  A  Roman  soldier  armed  with 
a  double-edged  axe. 

Tabors  {Fr,],  Intrenchment  of  baggage 
for  defense  agamst  cavalry. 

Tabour.  A  small  drum,  played  with  one 
stick,  in  combination  with  a  fife.  It  was 
formerly  used  in  war,  but  has  now  given 
place  to  the  kettle-drum. 

Tabriz,  or  Tabrees  (written  also  Tauris 
and  Tebriz).  A  city  of  North  Persia,  capi- 
tal of  the  province  of  Azerbaijan.  It  was 
taken  and  racked  by  Timur  in  1392,  and  was 
soon  after  seized  by  the  Turkomans,  from 
whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Persians  in  1600. 
It  has  been  several  times  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  but  was  finally  taken  from  them  by 
Kadir  Shah  in  1780. 

Tactician.    One  versed  in  tactics. 

Tactics,    Grand.    See   Tactics,    Mili- 

TABT. 

Tactics,  Military.     Is  the  science  and 
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art  of  disposing  military  forces  in  order 
for  battle,  and  performing  military  evolu- 
tions in  the  presence  of  an  enemy.  It  is 
divided  into  grand  taeiica,  or  the  tactics  of 
battle,  and  elementary  taeticSf  or  the  tactics 
of  instruction.  Tactics  is  the  strategv  of  the 
battle-field ;  the  science  of  manceuvnng  and 
combining  those  military  units  which  drill, 
discipline,  and  the  regimental  system  have 
brought  to  the  perfection  of  machines.  It 
was  admirably  oescribed  by  Naf>oleon  as  the 
art  of  being  the  stronger, — ^that  is,  of  bring- 
ing an  overwhelming  force  to  b^r  on  any 
given  point,  whatever  ma^  be  the  relative 
strengtn  of  the  entire  armies  opposed.  The 
earliest  records  of  battles  are  those  of  mere 
single  combats,  in  which  the  chiefs,  fighting 
either  on  foot  or  in  chariots,  performed  great 
deeds ;  and  the  commonalty,  who  apparently 
were  without  discipline,  were  held  in  pro- 
found contempt.  With  the  growth  of  democ- 
racy arose  the  organization  of  the  phalanx 
(which  see),  the  advance  of  which  was  irre- 
sistible, and  its  firmness  equally  so,  if  charged 
in  front.  It,  however,  cnanged  front  with 
great  difficulty ;  was  much  deranged  by 
broken  ground,  and  failed  entirely  in  pursuit, 
or  if  attacked  in  fiank.  Far  lighter  and 
more  mobile  was  the  Boman  legum.  (See 
Lboion.)  Among  Boman  tactics  was  also 
the  admirable  intrenchment,  which  they 
scarcely  ever  omitted  as  an  additional  source 
of  strength  for  their  position.     '*  Events  re- 

S reduce  themselves  in  cycles ;"  and  with  the 
ecay  of  Roman  civilization  came  again  the 
mail-clad  heroes  and  cavaliers — mounted 
this  time  on  horses — who  monopolized  the 
honors  of  battle,  while  the  undisciplined 
footmen  had  an  undue  share  of  the  dangers. 
Later  in  the  feudal  period,  this  disparity 
between  knight  and  footman  was  diminished 
by  the  employment  of  bodies  of  archers, 
whose  shafts  carried  instant  death.  The 
adoption  of  gunpowder  for  small-arms  alto- 
gether neutralized  the  superiority  of  the 
armored  knight.  This  change  brought  in- 
fantry into  the  front  place  in  battle,  and 
threw  cavalry  into  the  status  of  an  auxiliary. 
The  French  revolutionary  wars  tended  much 
to  the  development  of  artillery  as  a  field- 
weapon,  and  Napoleon  employed  this  terrible 
weapon  to  its  fullest  extent,  a  practice  fol- 
lowed by  the  best  modern  generals,  who  never 
risk  a  man  where  a  cannon-ball  can  do  the 
work.  Frederick  the  Great  was  considered 
an  innovator  for  fighting  with  infantrv  four 
deep.  During  the  French  war,  the  rorma- 
tion  of  three  deep  became  general,  and  still 
obtains  in  several  European  armies.  Before 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  the  British  leaders 
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bad  acquired  sufficient  confidence  in  their 
troops  to  marshal  them  in  a  double  line.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  the  advance  in  arms  of 
precision  will  not  soon  necessitate  the  forma- 
tion in  a  single  line,  or  even  in  a  single  line 
in  open  order.  We  will  now  notice  briefly 
a  few  of  the  more  important  principles,  as 
our  space  will  not  permit  us  to  go  into  that 
intricate  science,  modern  tactics.  As  to  the 
art  of  being  stronger ,  which  is  undoubtedly 
the  highest  recommendation  in  a  general,  we 
may  cite  the  example  of  the  battle  of  Rivoli. 
In  1796,  Napoleon  was  besieging  Mantua 
with  a  small  u>rce,  while  a  very  much  smaller 
army  of  observation  watched  the  Austrians. 
The  Austrian  commander  had  collected  at 
Trent  a  force  powerful  enough  to  crush  com- 
pletely the  IVench  army,  with  which  he  was 
marching  south.  Parallel  with  his  course 
lay  the  £ake  of  Oarda,  and  to  prevent  the 
enemy  escaping  up  one  side  as  ne  marched 
down  the  other,  the  Austrian  leader  divided 
his  army  into  two  powerful  corps,  and 
marched  one  down  each  side  of  tne  lake. 
The  instant  the  youne  French  general  knew 
of  this  division  he  abandoned  the  siege  of 
Mantua,  collected  everv  available  man,  and 
marched  against  one  body  of  the  enemy. 
Though  far  inferior  on  the  whole,  he  was 
thus  superior  at  the  point  of  attack,  and  the 
victory  of  Bivoli  decided  virtually  the  whole 
campaign.  This  corresponded  in  principle 
with  Napoleon's  general  plan  in  battle.  He 
formed  nis  attack  into  column,  tried  to 
break  through  the  centre  of  the  enemy's 
line ;  and  if  he  succeeded,  then  doubled  back 
to  one  side,  so  as  to  concentrate  -the  whole 
of  his  own  force  against  one-half  of  the 
enemy's,  which  was  usually  routed  before 
the  other  half  of  the  line  could  come  up  to 
the  rescue. 

Taken  collectively,  the  tactics  of  the  three 
arms  may  thus  be  summarized :  The  infan- 
try form  the  line  of  battle,  and  probably  de- 
cide the  day  by  a  general  advance  over  the 
enemy's  ground.  The  cavalry  seek  to  break 
the  opposing  infantry  by  frequent  charges  in 
front,  or  on  any  flank  which  may  be  left  ex- 
posed. If  a  part  of  the  li  ne  wavers*,  a  charge 
of  horse  should  complete  the  disarray.  When 
the  rout  commences,  the  cavalry  should  turn 
it  by  furious  onslaught  into  utter  discom- 
fiture. The  province  of  the  artillery  is  to 
cannonade  any  portion  of  the  line  where  men 
are  massed,  or  where  a  charge  is  about  to  be 
made ;  to  demoralize  cavalry,  and  generally 
to  carry  destruction  wherever  it  can  best  dis- 
concert the  enemy.  Adverting  now  very 
briefly  to  the  tactics  of  the  several  arms 
individually,  we  have — 

Infantry, — This  force  has  four  formations, 
— skirmishers,  line,  column,  and  square. 
The  skirmishers  precede  and  flank  an  ad- 
vancing line  or  column,  picking  off  the 
enemy,  whose  masses  offer  good  mark,  while 
their  own  extended  order  gives  them  com- 
parative impunity.  If  resistance  be  encoun- 
tered in  force,  the  skirmishers  retreat  behind 
^heir  massed  supports.    The  line  is  a  double 


or  treble  line  of  men,  firing  or  charging. 
For  musketry  purposes,  it  is  the  most  for- 
midable formation,  and  is  the  favorite  Eng- 
lish tactic  in  every  case  where  the  officers 
can  depend  on  the  steadiness  of  their  men. 
For  bursting  through  a  line,  the  deep  col- 
umn is  the  most  effective.  It  is  the  favorite 
French  formation,  and  during  the  revolu- 
tionary and  Napoleonic  wars,  the  British 
and  Russians  alone  succeeded  in  resisting  it. 
The  column  is  the  best  formation  on  a 
march;  and  the  line,  when  in  actual  col- 
lision with  the  enemy.  The  formation  in 
echelon  to  a  great  extent  combines  these  ad- 
vantages. 

Cawdry. — ^The  function  of  heavy  cavalry 
is  limited  to  the  change  in  line.  The  light 
cavalry  form  in  small  sections,  to  scour  the 
country,  collect  supplies,  and  cut  off  strag- 
glers. 

Artillery. — No  distinct  tactics  exist  for 
this  arm  lieyond  the  fact  that  a  concentrated 
fire  is  vastly  the  most  effective,  and  that  the 
artillery  should  always  have  a  support  of 
infantry  at  hand,  to  protect  it  firom  a  sudden 
incursion  of  hostile  cavalry. 

Tactiee  of  position  depend  on  the  moral 
enerffv  of  the  commander-in-chief.  Few 
would  dare,  as  C«8ar  did,  an  invasion  in 
which  there  was  no  retreat  if  defeated.  It 
is  a  military  maxim  not  to  fight  with  the 
rear  on  a  river,  unless  many  bridges  be  pro- 
vided for  retreat,  in  case  of  disaster.  A 
convex  front  is  better  than  a  concave  front, 
because  internal  communication  is  more 
easy.  The  flank  should  be  protected  by 
cavalry,  or  preferably  by  natural  obetacles. 
In  battle,  a  long  march  ftom  one  position  to 
another,  which  exposes  the  flank  to  the 
enemy,  is  a  fatal  error.  By  such,  the  French 
won  Austerlitz,  and  lost  Talavera.  In  a 
pursuit,  a  parallel  line  is  better  than  the 
immediate  route  the  retreating  enemy  has 
taken,  as  supplies  will  be  more  readily  pro- 
cured, and  he  may  by  celerity  be  attacked 
in  flank.  This  was  strikingly  exemplified 
in  the  Russian  pursuit  of  Napoleon's  army 
retreating  f^om  Moscow. 

Tae-ping8,  or  Tai-pings.  The  name 
given  to  the  Chinese  rebels  who  made  their 
appearance  in  1860,  and  desolated  some  of 
the  best  provinces  of  China.  Peking  was 
taken  by  the  English  and  Frraich  on  Octo- 
ber 12,  1860.  Its  capture  was  followed  by 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Tien-tsin, 
which,  granting  important  privileges  to 
European  merchants,  made  it  the  direct  in- 
terest of  the  English,  French,  and  American 
governments  to  re-establish  order  in  China. 
The  repulse  of  the  rebels  at  Shanghai  in  Au- 
gust, 1860,  had  been  followed  by  several  en- 
gagements between  them  and  the  imperial- 
ists, in  which  they  were  defeated.  Waid, 
an  American,  who  had  taken  service  under 
the  emperor,  and  who  showed  a  remarkable 
talent  for  organizing  irr^ular  troops,  had 
wrought  a  wonderfUl  improvement  in  the 
imperialist  army,  and  he  was  the  chief 
means  of  their  success.    In  the  beginning 
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of  1862,  the  Tfte-pings  again  advanced  on 
Shanghai,  and  were  twice  defeated.  In  the 
autumn  of  the  0am4  year,  Ward  was  killed ; 
Ward's  force  was  handed  over  to  an  Eng- 
1i«h  officer,  and  took  the  name  of  Gk>rdon's 
brigade.  Gordon's  brigade  rendered  essen- 
tial service  to  the  imperial  government. 
The  rebels  were  defeatea  in  upwards  of  six- 
teen engagements;  and  in  1864,  almost 
every  important  city  was  taken  fW>m  them. 
The  conduct  of  the  imperial  authorities  at 
Su-chow,  where  a  hornble  massacre  took 
place,  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Enrlish 
military  force;  but  the  rebellion  hadheen 
effectually  checked.  Toward  the  end  of 
1864,  the  Tae-pinss,  however,  still  offered 
an  opposition  to  the  imperialists  in  Kiang- 
tsu,  all  the  more  formidable  in  consequence 
of  the  prevalence  of  brigandage  and  insur- 
rectionary movements  in  parts  of  the  em- 
flre  not  affected  by  the  Tae-ping  rebellion, 
n  January,  1866,  the  Mohammedan  Tar- 
tars of  Songaria,  on  the  Siberian  frontier, 
assisted  bv  the  free  Kira^bis  tribes,  took  the 
town  of  Tarba^tai,  and  afterwards  Kouldja. 
In  the  following  June,  a  still  more  serious 
insurrection  broke  out  in  China  proper,  that 
of  the  Nien-fei,  or  rebels  of  the  nortn,  whose 
special  object  was  to  overturn  the  reigning 
djnastv.  One  body  of  them,  in  the  Mi^n- 
nmg  of  1866,  caused  serious  alarm  in  Han- 
kow, and  would  have  attacked  the  European 
settlement  but  for  the  arrival  of  some  Eng- 
lish gunboats.  It  is  believed  that  the  last 
embers  of  the  Tae-ping  rebellion  were  trod- 
den out  in  February,  WMj  when  from  80,000 
to  60,000  rebels  were  routed  by  the  imperial 
army  at  Kia-ying-cbou  in  Kwan-tung.  The 
victorious  general  then  set  out  to  attack  the 
Nien-fei,  or  northern  rebels,  at  Hankow, 
and  the  imperial  troops  "were  several  times 
defeated  by  them  in  1867 ;  but  late  in  1868, 
their  operations  became  unimportant. 

Taganrog.  A  town  of  Russia  in  Europe, 
in  the  government  of  Ekaterinoslav,  near 
the  northwest  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Azov, 
172  miles  northeast  from  Kertch.  The  town 
was  bombarded  by  a  fleet  of  French  and 
British  gunboats  in  1856. 

Tagliacosso.  A  town  of  Southern  Italy, 
in  the  Aleruszi  Mountains,  where  on  Au- 
fUBt  28,  1268,  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  usurp- 
ing king  of  Naples,  defeated  and  made  pns- 
oncr  the  rightful  monarch,  vounj  Conra- 
din,  who  had  been  invited  into  Italy  by 
the  Ghibelline  party;  their  opponents,  the 
Guelphs,  or  papal  party,  supporting  Charles. 

Tslgliamento.  A  river  in  Lombardy, 
Northern  Italy,  near  which  the  Austrians, 
under  the  Archduke  Charles,  were  defeated 
by  Bonaparte,  March  16, 1797. 

Tail  of  the  Trenches.  The  post  where 
the  besiegers  begin  to  break  ground,  and 
cover  themselves  from  the  fire  of  the  place, 
in  advancing  the  lines  of  approach. 

Taishes.    Armor  for  the  thighs. 

Take.  To  lay  hold  of;  to  seise.  To  ob- 
tain possession  of  by  force  or  artifice;  to 
capture;  to  make  prisoner.    To  attack;  to 


seize ;  as,  to  take  an  army,  a  city,  or  a  ship. 
7b  take  aim,  to  direct  the  eye  or  weapon  ;  to 
aim.  7b  take  arms^  to  commence  war  or 
hostili^es.  To  take  advantage  of,  to  avail 
one's  self  of  any  peculiar  event  or  opening, 
whereby  an  army  may  be  overcome.  To  take 
ground  to  the  right  or  left,  is  to  extend  a  line, 
or  to  move  troops  in  either  of  those  direc- 
tions. To  take  dotoTif  is  to  commit  to  paper 
that  which  is  spoken  by  another.  To  take  on ^ 
an  expression  in  familiar  use  among  soldiers 
that  have  enlisted  for  a  limited  period,  to 
signify  an  extension  of  service  by  re-enlist- 
ing. To  take  the  field,  is  to  encamp,  to  com- 
mence the  operations  of  a  campaign.  To 
take  up,  to  seize ;  to  catch ;  to  arrest ;  as, 
to  take  up  a  deserter.  To  take  up  quarters^ 
to  occupy  locally ;  to  go  into  cantonments, 
barracks,  etc. ;  to  b^me  stationary  for 
more  or  less  time.  To  take  up  the  gauntlet^ 
is  to  accept  a  challenge. 

Take!  (Anglo-Saxon),  The  arrows  which 
used  to  be  supplied  to  the  fleet. 

Talarera  de  la  Reyna.  A  town  of  Spain 
in  New  Castile,  in  the  modem  province  of 
Toledo,  on  the  Tagus,  75  miles  southwest 
fh>m  Madrid.  Here  on  July  27  and  28, 
1809.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  with  19,000 
English  and  German  troops,  and  about 
84,000  Spaniards,  who,  however,  with  very 
trifling  exceptions,  were  not  engaged,  de- 
feated upwards  of  50^000  veteran  French 
troops  under  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Mar- 
shals Jourdan  and  Victor. 

Talk.  Among  the  Indians  of  North 
America,  a  public  conference,  as  respecting 
peace  or  war,  negotiation,  and  the  like;  or 
an  official  verbal  communication  made  from 
them  to  another  nation  or  its  agents,  or 
made  to  them  by  the  same. 

Talus.  The  old  word  in  fortification  for 
a  slope. 

Tambour.  In  fortification,  is  a  small i 
work,  usually  a  timber  stockade,  about  6- 
feet  high',  and  loop-holed.  Its  object  is  to- 
defend  a  gateway,  the  road  into  a  village,  or 
to  afford  lanking  fire  on  a  bridge,  etc.  The 
tambour  on  the  covered  way  is  the  traverse 
which  closes  an  entrance  fVom  the  glacis. 

Tampion,  or  Tompion.  The  wo^en  plug 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  a  piece  of  ordnance 
to  preserve  it  from  dust  and  damp.  In 
naval  gunnery,  the  tampion  Is  the  wooden 
bottom  for  a  charge  of  g^pe-shot. 

Tam-tam  (Hind,  tom-tom),  A  drum  used 
by  the  Hindoos,  made  of  an  alloy  of  copper 
and  tin,  and  very  sonorous. 

Tanagra  (now  Orimadha,  or  Qrimada), 
A  celebrated  town  of  Boeotia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Asopus,  200  stadia  from  Platsie, 
in  the  district  Tanagrssa.  Beine  near  the 
fh>ntiers  of  Attica,  it  was  frequency  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  the  A^enians ;  near  it  the 
Spartans  defeated  the  Athenians,  457  B.C., 
but  were  defeated  by  them  in  426,  when  Aeis 
II.  headed  the  Spartans,  and  Nicias  the 
Athenians. 

Tang.  The  tang  of  the  breech  of  a  mus- 
ket, is  the  projecting  part  by  which  the  barrel 
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18  secured  to  the  stock.  Also,  that  part  of  a 
Bword-blade  to  which  the  hilt  is  riveted. 

Tangent  Scale.  In  gunnery,  a  brass 
plate,  the  lower  edge  of  which  is  cut  to  fit 
the  base-ring  or  base-line  of  the  piece,  and 
the  upper  edge  cut  into  notches  for  each 
one-fourth  decree  elevation.  It  is  used  in 
pointing,  by  placing  the  lower  edge  on  the 
oase-ring,  or  base-line,  with  the  radius  of 
the  notch  corresponding  with  the  highest 
point  of  the  base-ring  or  line ;  and  sighting 
over  the  centre  of  the  notch  ;  and  the  highest 
point  of  the  muzsle,  or  top  of  the  muzzle- 
sight. 

Tangier.  A  seaport  of  Morocco,  on  a 
small  bay  or  inlet  of  Ihe  Strait  of  Gibraltar. 
Tangier  was  taken  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1471,  and  ceded  to  the  English  in  1662,  and 
held  by  them  for  twenty-two  years.  It  was 
bombarded  by  the  French  in  1844. 

Tanjore.  A  town  of  British  India,  capi- 
tal of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  in  tne 
presidency  of  Madras.  In  1678  Tanjore  was 
conauered  by  the  Mahratta  chief,  Vencajeo, 
brotner  of  Sevajee.  In  the  reign  of  the  rajah 
Tooljajee,  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  supported  by 
the  Madras  government,  laid  claim  to  tribHte 
from  Tanjore,  and  the  rajah  was  deposed, 
but  was  subsequently  restored. 

Tannadar.  In  the  East  Indies,  a  com- 
mander of  a  small  fort  or  custom-house. 

Tannenberg  (East  Prussia).  Here  Lad- 
islaus  v.,  Jagellon  of  Poland,  defeated  the 
Teutonic  Knights  with  great  slaughter,  the 

fraud  master  being  among  the  slain,  July 
6,  1410.  The  order  never  recovered  from 
this  calamity. 

Tap.    A  gentle  blow  on  the  drum. 

Taps.  A  sound  of  drum  or  trumpet  which 
takes  place  usually  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  after  tattoo,  and  is  an  indication  that 
all  lights  in  the  soldiers'  quarters  will  be 
extinguished,  and  the  men  retire  to  bed. 

Tapuri.  A  powerful  people,  apparently 
of  Scythian  origin,  who  dwelt  in  Media,  on 
the  borders  of  Parthia,  south  of  Mount 
Coronus.  They  also  extended  into  Margiana, 
and  probably  farther  north  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Caspian,  where  their  original 
abodes  seem  to  have  been  in  the  mountains 
called  by  their  name. 

Tara.  A  hill  in  Meath,  Ireland,  where 
it  is  said  a  conference  was  held  between  the 
English  and  Irish  in  1178.  Near  here,  on 
May  26,  1798,  the  royalist  troops,  400  in 
number,  defeated  the  insurgent  Irish  4000 
strong. 

Taranto  (anc.  Tarenium^.  A  town  of 
Southern  Italy,  province  of  terra  d'Otran to, 
is  situated  on  a  rocky  islet  formerly  an  isth- 
mus between  the  Mare  Piccolo  (Little  Sea), 
and  the  Mare  Grande  (Great  Sea),  or  Gulf 
of  Taranto,  on  the  west.  Ancient  Tarentum 
was  a  far  more  splendid  city  than  its  modern 
representative.  Its  greatness  dates  from  708 
B.C.,  when  the  original  inhabitants  were  ex- 
pelled, and  the  town  was  taken  possession  of 
oy  a  strong  body  of  Laoedssmoniau  Par- 
thenise  under  the  guidance  of  Phalanthus. 


It  soon  became  the  most  powerful  oit^r  In 
the  whole  of  Magna  Gnecia,  and  exercised 
a  kind  of  supremacy  over  the  other  Greek 
cities  in  Italy.  It  possessed  a  conaiderable 
fleet  of  ships  of  war,  and  was  able  to  bring 
into  the  field,  with  the  assistance  of  its  allies, 
an  army  of  80,000  foot  and  8000  horse.  The 
people  of  Tarentum,  assisted  by  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus,  supported  a  war  which  had 
been  undertaken  In  281  B.C.  bv  the  Romans, 
to  avengre  the  insults  the  IVrentines  had 
offered  to  their  ships  when  near  their  har- 
bors; it  was  terminated  after  ten  years; 
800,000  prisoners  were  taken,  and  Tarentum 
became  subject  to  Bome.  Except  the  cita- 
del, Tarentum  was  captured  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, 212,  but  recovered  ^by  Fabius,  209 
B  c.  Tarentum  has  shared  in  the  rerolu- 
tions  of  Southern  Italy. 

Tarasona.  A  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Zaragoza,  on  the  Queyles,  a 
tributary  of  the  Ebro.  It  is  the  ancient 
TuriaaOf  and  here  a  few  Roman  troops 
routed  a  Celtiberian  army.  It  became  a 
munieipium  under  the  Romans. 

Tarbes.  A  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Hautes  Pyrenees,  on  the  left 
Dank  of  the  Adour.  For  a  long  time  it  be- 
longed to  the  English  monarchs,  and  it  was 
the  residence  of  the  Black  Prince.  On 
March  20,  1814,  a  combat  took  place  here 
between  the  British  under  Wellington  and 
the  French  under  Soult,  in  which  the  former 
gained  the  victory. 

Tar-bucket.    See  Implkmvktb. 

Tard-venus,  or  Malandrins  {Fr.),  Free- 
booters, banditti,  who  elected  their  own 
chief,  and  appeared  first  in  France  in  1860. 

Tarentum.    See  Taranto. 

Target.  In  its  modern  sense,  is  the  mark 
for  aiming  at  in  practicing  with  the  cannon, 
rifle,  or  bow  and  arrow.  &  its  more  ancient 
meaning,  a  target,  or  iargej  was  a  shield, 
circular  in  form,  cut  out  of  ox-hide,  mounted 
on  light  but  strong  wood,  and  strengthened 
by  boisses,  spikes,  etc  Of  modem  ta^ets, 
the  simplest  is  thiat  used  for  archety.  With 
regard  to  rifle-targets,  the  numerous  rifle- 
matches  have  caus^  ranges  to  be  constructed 
over  the  whole  country.  The  necessities  are : 
a  butt,  artiflcially  constructed  or  cut  in  the 
face  of  a  hill,  to  prevent  wide  balls  from 
scattering ;  a  marker's  shot-proof  cell,  near 
the  targets ;  and  a  range  of  such  length  as 
can  be  procured.  The  targets  used  at  the 
Creedmoor  range  on  Long  Island,  and  by 
the  U.  S.  army,  are  divided  into  three  classes 
and  are  of  the  following  sizes:  The  third 
etasSf  to  be  used  at  all  distances  up  to  and 
including  800  yards,  is  a  rectangle  6  feet 
high  and  4  feet  wide.  Three  concentric  cir^ 
cles  are  described,  with  the  middlepoint  as 
a  centre  and  radii  of  4, 18,  and  28  inches 
respectively.  The  inner  circle  is  black,  and 
so  are  the  lines  marking  the  circumference 
of  the  middle  and  outer  circles ;  the  rest  of 
the  target  is  white.  The  second  cIosm  is  a 
square,  6  feet  high.  Three  conemtric  cir- 
cles are  drawn,  with  the  middle  point  as  a 
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centre  and  radii  of  11,  19,  and  27  inches 
respectively.  The  inner  circle  is  black,  as 
well  as  the  circumferences  of  the  other  cir- 
cles ;  the  rest  of  the  target  is  white.  This 
target  is  used  at  all  distances  over  800,  to, 
and  including,  600  yards.  The  first  class, 
to  he  used  at  all  distances  over  600  yards,  is 
a  rectangle,  6  feet  high  and  12  feet  wide. 
It  has  two  concentric  circles,  described  with 
a  radii  of  18  and  27  inches  respectively,  the 
centre  being  at  the  middle  point  of  the  tar- 
eet,  and  two  lines  drawn  parallel  to,  and  8 
feet  fh>m,  each  end  (leavingthe  inner,  square, 
6  feet  by  6  feet).  The  target  is  white,  ex- 
cept the  lines  just  indicated  and  the  inner 
circle,  which  are  black.  The  smallest  circle, 
always  painted  black,  is  called  the  buWs-^e, 
and  when  struck,  counts  5  for  the  marks- 
man ;  the  rin|^  embraced  between  the  bulPs- 
e^e  and  the  circumference  of  the  next  larger 
circle  is  called  the  centre,  which  counts  4; 
and  the  ring  between  the  second  and  third 
circles  is  called  the  inner,  which  scores  8 ; 
and  the  space  outside  of  the  larger  circle  is 
called  the  outer,  and  scores  2.  In  the  flrst- 
class  target  the  space  between  the  second 
circle  and  the  vertical  lines  is  the  inner,  and 
the  space  outside  the  vertical  lines  is  the 
outet. 

In  artillery  practice,  targets  of  consider- 
able size  are  used  at  long  ranges.  The  usual 
practice  is  over  the  sea;  targets  are  then 
painted  on  the  sides  of  old  vessels,  or  are 
floated  by  buoys.  For  trying  the  power  of 
ordnance,  solid  targets  are  constructed  to  re- 
semble the  sides  of  iron-plated  ships,  portions 
of  fortification,  etc. 

Targeted.  Furnished  or  armed  with  a 
target. 

Targeteer,  or  Targetier.  One  armed  with 
a  target  or  shield. 

Tariere  (Fr,),  A  machine  of  war  similar 
to  the  battering-ram  (which  it  preceded), 
excepting  that  the  head  was  pointed.  It 
made  the  first  opening  in  the  wall,  which 
was  increased  by  the  belier. 

Tarifa.  A  seaport  town  of  Spain,  20 
miles  southwest  n>om  Gibraltar.  It  was 
successfully  defended  in  1811  by  CJol.  Gough, 
with  a  body  of  2600  British  and  Spanish 
troops  a^inst  a  French  force  of  10,000  men, 
under  Victor  and  Laval. 

Tarquinii.  An  ancient  city  of  Etruria, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Marta,  about  4  miles 
from  the  Mediterranean.  In  898  B.C.,  while 
the  Romans  were  at  war  with  the  Veil,  they 
were  attacked  by  the  Tarquinians,  who  seem 
f^om  this  time  to  have  been  frequently  united 
with  the  other  Etruscan  cities  against  Rome. 
War  was  carried  on  with  varying  success 
and  some  intermissions  till  851,  when  a  truce 
of  forty  years  was  agreed  upon.  After  its 
expiration,  hostilities  were  again  for  a  short 
time  renewed ;  but  in  809  another  truce  was 
concluded,  in  the  course  of  which  Tarquinii 
seems  to  have  gradually  become  subject  to 
Rome.  It  continued  to  be  a  flourishing 
town  under  the  empire,  and  after  its  fall, 
until  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens. 


Tarragona  (anc.  Tarraco).  A  seaport 
city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Francoli,  in 
the  Mediterranean,  52  miles  west-southwest 
from  Barcelona.  The  ancient  Tarraco  was 
originally  a  Phoenician  settlement ;  it  after- 
wards became  the  capital  of  the  Roman 
province  called  by  its  name.  After  the  fall 
of  the  empire,  it  was  taken  by  the  Goths ; 
and  at  a  later  period  was  laid  in  ruins  by  the 
Moors.  In  tne  11th  century  the  modem 
town  was  founded  on  the  site  of  the  former. 
In  1705,  it  was  captured  by  the  English,  but 
was  afterwards  aoandoned ;  and  in  1811  it 
was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  French  under 
Suchet. 

Tarred-links.    See  Ptbotbchnt. 

Tarsus  (now  Teraue),  Anciently  the 
chief  city  of  Cilicia,  and  one  of  the  most 
importfint  in  all  Asia  Minor,  situated  on 
both  sides  of  the  navigable  river  Cydnus, 
about  18  miles  from  the  sea.  In  the  time  of 
Xenophon,  who  gives  us  the  first  historical 
notice  of  Tarsus,  it  was  taken  by  Gyrus.  At 
the  time  of  the  Macedonian  invasion,  it  was 
held  by  the  Persian  troops,  who  were  pre- 
vented ftom  burning  it  by  Alexander's  ar- 
rival. It  played  an  important  part  as  a 
military  post  in  the  wars  of  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  and  under  the  Syrian  kings.  As 
the  power  of  the  Seleucide  declined,  it  suf- 
ferea  much  from  the  oppression  of  its  gov- 
ernors, and  from  the  wars  between  the 
members  of  the  roykl  family.  At  the  time 
of  the  Mithridatic  war,  it  sufiTered,  on  the 
one  hand,  from  Tigranes,  who  overran  Cili- 
cia, and,  on  the  other,  from  the  pirates,  who 
had  their  strongholds  in  the  mountains  of 
Cilicia  Aspera,  and  made  frequent  incursions 
into  the  level  country.  From  both  these 
enemies  it  was  rescued  by  Pompey,  66  B.C. 
In  the  civil  war  it  took  part  with  Caesar. 
For  this  the  inhabitants  were  severely  pun- 
ished by  Cassius,  but  were  recompensed  by 
Antony,  who  made  Tarsus  a  free  citj.  it 
was  the  scene  of  important  events  in  the 
wars  with  the  Persians,  the  Arabs,  and  the 
Turks,  and  also  in  the  Crusades. 

Tartares  {Fr,),  A  word  used  in  the 
French  army  to  distinguish  ofilcers'  servants 
and  batmen  from  the  soldiers  who  serve  in 
the  ranks.     Tartare  likewise  means  a  groom. 

Tartary  (properly  Tatnry),  Is  the  name 
under  which,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  was  com- 
prised the  whole  central  belt  of  Central  Asia 
and  Eastern  Europe,  from  the  Sea  of  Japan 
to  the  Dnieper,  including  Mantchuria,  M!on- 

folia.  Eastern  Turkestan,  Independent  Tur- 
estan,  the  Kalmuck  and  the  Kirghis  steppes, 
and  the  old  khanates  of  Kasan,  Astrakhan, 
and  the  Crimea,  and  even  the  Cossack  coun- 
tries ;  and  hence  arose  a  distinction  of  Tar- 
tary into  European  and  Asiatic.  But  latterly 
the  name  Tartary  had  a  much  more  lim- 
ited signification,  including  only  that  tract 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Siberia,  and  on  the 
south  by  China  and  Thibet,  along  with  Inde- 
pendent Turkestan ;  and  at  the  present  day, 
many  writers  apply  it  as  a  synonym  for 
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Tu rkestan .  The  Tartan  (op,  more  properly, 
Tatars)  was  originally  a  name  of  tile  Mon- 
golic  races,  but  came  to  be  extended  to  all 
the  tribes  brought  under  Mongolic  sway  by 
Genghis  Khan  and  his  successors,  including 
Tungusic  and  Turkic  races.  The  term  u 
therefore  not  to  be  considered  as  ethnolog- 
ical, though  all,  or  almost  all,  the  peoples  in- 
cluded under  it,  in  its  widest  sense,  belong 
to  the  Turanian  family,  but  is  rather  to  li 
understood  in  the  same  sense  as  the  term 
^*  Franks"  used  by  the  Mohammedans.  Dur- 
ing the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  these 
tribes  began  to  seek  more  fertile  re^ons; 
and  the  first  who  reached  the  frontier  of 
Italy  were  the  Huns,  the  ancestors  of  the 
modern  Mongols.  The  first  acknowledged 
sovereign  of  this  vast  country  was  the  famous 
Oenehis  Khan.  His  empire  by  the  conquest 
of  China,  Persia,  and  all  Central  Asia  (1206- 
27),  became  one  of  the  most  formidable  ever 
established ;  but  it  was  split  into  parts  in  a 
few  reigns.  Timur,  or  Tamerlane,  again 
conouered  Persia,  broke  the  power  of  the 
Turks  in  Asia  Minor  (1870-1400),  and 
founded  the  Mogul  dynasty  in  India,  which 
began  with  Baber  in  1526,  and  formed  the 
most  splendid  court  in  Asia,  till  the  close  of 
the  18tn  century.  The  Calmucks,  a  branch  of 
the  Tartars,  expelled  from  China,  settled  on 
the  banks  of  the  Volca  in  1672,  but  returned 
in  1771,  and  thousands  perished  on  the  Jour- 
ney. 

Tasa.  In  the  East  Indies,  a  kind  of 
drum,  formed  of  a  hemisphere  of  copper, 
hollowed  out  and  covered  with  ^oat-skin. 
It  is  hung  before  from  the  shoulders,  and 
beat  with  two  rattans. 

Taslet.  A  piece  of  armor  formerly  worn 
on  the  thigh. 

Taase.  Formerly  a  piece  of  armor  for 
the  thighs;  an  appendage  to  the  ancient 
corselet,  consisting  of  skirts  of  iron  that  cov- 
ered the  thighs,  fastened  to  the  cuirass  with 
hooks. 

Tattoo.  The  evening  sound  of  drum  or 
trumpet,  after  which  the  roll  is  called,  and 
all  soldiers  not  on  leave  of  absence  should 
be  in  their  quarters. 

Tau,  Cross.  In  heraldry,  a  croa  of  a 
form  somewhat  resembling  the  Qreek  letter 
Tau,  St.  Anthony  is  generally  represented 
with  a  cross  of  this  description,  emoroidered 
on  the  left  side  of  his  earment. 

Taulantii.  A  people  of  Illyria,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Epioamnus.  One  of  their 
most  powerful  kings  was  Glaucias,  who 
fought  against  Alexander  the  Great. 

Taunton.  A  town  of  England,  county  of 
Somerset,  on  the  river  Tone.  It  was  taken 
by  Perkin  Warbeck,  September,  1497 ;  and 
here  he  was  surrendered  to  Henry  VII. 
October  6  following.  The  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth was  proclaimed  king  of  Taunton, 
June  20,  1685 ;  and  it  was  the  scene  of  the 
*' bloody  assize"  held  by  Jeffreys  upon  the 
rebels  in  August. 

Taupins,  or  Francs-Taupins  (Fr,),  A 
name  which  was  formerly  given  to  a  body 


of  free-arches,  or  francs-archers,  in  France. 
This  body  consisted  chiefly  of  countrymen 
and  rustics. 

Tatiromenium.  An  ancient  Greek  city 
in  Sicily,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island, 
about  half-way  between  Messina  and  Ca- 
tania. In  894,  Dionysius  besieged  the  new 
city,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  a  winter 
in  an  unsuccessful  effort  to  take  it.  A  peace 
was  concluded  in  802,  in  terms  of  which 
Tauromenium  became  subject  to  Dionysius, 
who  immediately  expelled  the  former  in- 
habitants, and  supplied  their  place  by  mer* 
cenaries  of  bis  own.  In  868,  Andromachus 
collected  the  survivors  of  the  original  in- 
habitants of  Naxos,  and  settled  them  at 
Tauromenium.  Under  Andromachus  the 
city  made  rapid  progress.  He  assisted  Timo- 
leon  in  his  expedition  to  Sicily.  At  a  later 
period  the  city  was  conquered  by  Hiero  of 
Syracuse,  and  it  remained  subject  to  that 
city  until,  with  the  whole  of  Sidly,  it  passed 
into  the  power  of  the  Komans.  In  the  Ser- 
vile war  in  Sicily  (184-82  B.C.),  it  was  cap- 
tured by  the  insurgent  slaves,  a^d  held  by 
them  till  the  last  extremity,  suffering  the 
utmost  calamities,  until  the  citadel  was  be- 
trayed to  the  Romans.  It  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  the  Saracens  after  a  siege  of 
two  years,  in  906. 

Taziarchs.  In  the  Athenian  army,  were 
ten  in  number  (every  tribe  having  the  privi- 
lege of  electing  one),  and  commanded  next 
under  the  strategeoi.  Their  business  was  to 
marshal  the  army,  give  orders  for  their 
marches,  and  appoint  what  provisions  each 
soldier  should  nirnish  himself  with.  They 
had  also  power  to  cashier  any  of  the  com- 
mon soldiers,  if  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor ; 
but  their  jurisdiction  was  only  over  the  foot. 

Tchernaya.  A  river  in  the  Crimea.  On 
Au^t  16,  1855,  the  lines  of  the  allied  army 
at  this  place  were  attacked  by  50,000  Rus- 
sians under  Prince  Gortschakoff  without 
success,  being  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  8829 
slain,  1658  wounded,  and  600  prisoners. 
The  brunt  of  the  attack  was  borne  by  two 
French  regiments  under  Gen.  d'Herbillon. 
The  loss  of  the  allies  was  about  1200 ;  200  of 
these  were  fh>m  the  Sardinian  oontingent, 
which  behaved  with  great  gallantry,  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  La  Marmora.  The 
Russian  general  Read,  and  the  Sardinian 
eeneral  Montevecchio,  were  killed.  The  ob^ 
ject  of  the  attack  was  the  relief  of  Sebasto- 
pol,  then  closely  besieged  by  the  English 
and  French. 

Tearless  Victory.  In  .867  B.C.  Archida- 
mus,  kin|:  of  Sparta,  defeated  the  Arcadians 
and  Argives  in  the  "Tearless  Battle,"  so 
called  because  he  had  won  it  without  losing 
a  man. 

Tebet  (Fr,).  A  kind  of  axe  which  the 
Turks  carry  at  their  saddle-bow  during  war. 

Teepe.    See  Wigwam. 

Teflis,  or  Tiflis.  A  city  of  Russia  in  Asia , 
in  Transcaucasia,  capital  of  the  province  of 
Georgia.  It  was  founded  about  the  middle 
of  the  5th  century,  by  a  powerful  monarch 
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called  Waktang;  and  afterwards  rose  to 
great  importance.  It  was  taken  by  Genghis 
JKhan  in  the  12th  century,  and  by  Mustapha 
Pasha,  1576.  In  1723  it  was  taken  by  the 
Turks,  in  1784  by  Kouli  Khan,  and  it  was 
destroyed  by  Aga  Mohammed  in  1795.  It 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Russians  in 
1801.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded 
here  between  Russia  and  Persia,  October  12, 
1813. 

Tefterdar  EfifendL  The  commissary-gen- 
eral is  so  called  among  the  Turks. 

Tegea.  An  ancient  city  of  Greece,  form- 
ing one  of  the  most  powerful  states  in  Ar- 
cadia. The  TegeatsB  long  resisted  the  su- 
gremacy  of  Sparta,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
partans  discovered  the  bones  of  Orestes  that 
they  were  enabled  to  conquer  this  people. 
The  Tegeatse  sent  8000  men  to  the  battle  of 
Platieae,  in  which  they  were  distineuished 
for  their  bravery.  They  remained  faithful 
to  Sparta  in  the  Peloponnesian  war;  but 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  they  joined  the 
rest  of  the  Arcadians  in  establishing  their 
independence.  During  the  wars  of  the 
Achttan  league,  Tegea  was  taken  both  by 
Cleomenes,  King  of  Sparta,  and  Antigonus 
Boson,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  the  ally  of 
the  Achsans. 

Tekri't  (anc.  Biriha).  A  town  situated 
on  the  Euphrates,  in  Mesopotamia.  It  was 
unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Sapor  L,  king 
of  Persia,  in  260. 

Telegraph,  Field  or  Flying.  During  the 
civil  war  (1861-65)  in  the  United  States  a 
signal  corps  was  organized,  whose  duties  ex- 
tended to  the  management  of  field  tele- 
graphs, and  light  lines,  when  the  formation 
of  the  country  was  such  that  aerial  signals 
could  not  be  used,  or  it  was  for  any  reason 
desirable  that  short  electric  lines  be  ex- 
tended. It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
electric  instruments  may  be  of  the  most 
simple  construction ;  and  electric  lines  can 
be  set  up,  and  be  utilized  in  places  where  a 
few  years  ago  it  was  deemed  impracticable 
to  employ  them ;  and  can  be  worked  with- 
out other  skilled  labor  than  that  of  the  sol- 
diers attached  to  the  posts,  and  with  no  ap- 
paratus but  such  as  can  be  had  at  a  trivial 
expense.  There  is  no  reason  why,  with 
properly  drilled  parties,  electric  lines  may 
not  be  thrown  out  in  the  moments  which 
precede,  or  even  during  the  progress  of,  a 
oattle,  and  be  so  work^  as  to  lessen  infi- 
nitely that  difficulty  of  rapid  communication 
which  has  so  often  causea  disaster.  With  a 
corps  well  organized  and  well  equipped,  the 
connection  l^tween  the  corps  of  an  army, 
and  between  the  corps  headquarters  and 
general  headquarters,  ought  to  oe  perfected 
in  a  very  few  hours  after  the  halt  of  the 
army.  The  field  lines  of  the  Signal  Corps 
consist  of  rolls  of  wire  carried  in  light- 
wheeled  vehicles,  and  light  **  lance  poles," 
as  they  are  called,  on  which  the  wire  is 
stretched  when  necessary.  The  wire  made 
for  the  purpose  is  of  small  strands  of  iron 
and  copper  twisted,  to  give  it  strength  and 


flexibility.  It  is  insulated  with  prepared 
india-rubber,  or  other  material,  and  wound 
on  reels  which,  in  an  emergency,  can  be 
carried  anywhere  by  hand,  while  the  wire 
reeling  out  can  be  raised  upon  fences,  fas- 
tened to  trees,  or  laid  along  the  ground.  The 
instruments  used  at  first  were  of  a  kind 
known  as  the  Beardslee  instrument.  These 
instruments  are  worked  without  batteries, 
the  electric  current  being  generated  by  re- 
volving magnets.  They  were  "  indicating," 
an  index  upon  a  dial  pointing,  at  the  receiv- 
ing station,  to  whatever  letter  was  desig- 
nated by  the  index  handle  upon  a  similar 
dial  at  the  sending  station.  There  were  as 
advantages  attaching  to  this  instrument, 
that  it  was  portable  and  compact,  could  be 
Met  at  work  anywhere,  required  no  batteries, 
acids,  or  fluids ;  and  what  was  thought  of 
importance  in  the  early  days  of  the  civil 
war,  and  while  the  corps  was  a  temporary 
orj^anization,  it  could  be  worked  by  soldiers 
without  skill  as  operators.  The  defects  were, 
that  messages  could  not  be  sent  as  rapidly 
or  as  far  as  by  some  other  instruments.  Nor 
could  several  instruments  work  easily  upon 
a  single  circuit.  For  some  uses  on  the  field- 
of  battle,  or  under  fire,  where  the  attention 
of  the  reader  is  disturbed,  it  is,  perhaps,  as 
good  an  instrument  as  has  been  devised. 
With  a  permanent  corps,  or  at  secure  sta- 
tions, it  gives  place  to  some  of  the  forms  of  sig- 
nal or  of  souna  instruments.  The  instruments 
upon  field  lines  may  be  of  very  simple  struct 
ture.  The  signal  instruments,  either  the 
needle  or  the  letter  instruments,  can  be  used 
in  actual  confiict,  if  the  reports  of  heavy 
guns  or  other  disturbances  of  action  render 
reading  by  sound  unreliable.  The  manu- 
facture of  both  instruments  and  batteries 
has  been  improved,  until  there  is  now  no 
trouble  in  carrying  either  in  the  field  in  the 
roughest  campaigns.  The  difilculty  in  read- 
ing from  telegraphic  instruments  by  sound,, 
which  has  been  the  greatest  obstacle  to  their 
use,  can  be  almost  done  away  with  by  using 
them  with  codes  of  easy  signals.  In  the 
Prussian  army,  also,  the  electric  telegraph  i& 
applied  for  field  purposes.  Morse's  system 
is  used.  Each  headquarters  of  an  army 
and  each  army  corps,  has  a  telegraphic  di- 
vision of  8  officers,  137  men,  78  norses,  and 
10  wagons.  Two  of  the  latter  are  fitteid  up 
as  operating-rooms,  and  the  other  8  are  used 
for  carrying  poles  and  other  material,  in- 
cluding 5  miles  of  wire  to  each  wagon, 
which  can  be  reeled  off  by  the  moving  of 
the  vehicle.  Of  the  whole  40  miles,  5  are 
insulated,  and  can  be  run  along  the  ground. 
It  will  be  seen  that  each  army  corps  can 
put  out  40  miles  of  lin^  without  recourse  to 
other  wires,  but  use  is  always  made  of  lines 
found  in  the  country,  in  case  they  will  an- 
swer. Single  poles  of  light  material  are 
used,  without  joints,  and  about  10  feet  long, 
and  only  every  third  pole  is  put  in  the 
ground.  The  personnel  is  brou^^nt  into  the 
army  fh>m  the  civil  telegraphic  service  at 
home.    While  in  the  field,  the  operators  as- 
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sume  military  rank,  and,  like  agents  of  the 
Poet-office  Department,  are  known  as  *<  mili- 
tary officials,"  not  as  *' military  officers." 
The  men  are  on  a  footing  with  train-sol- 
diers. The  operating- wagons  are  a  little 
larger  than  the  Bucker  ambulances  of  the 
U.  S.  service,  but  much  heavier.  Just  in  the 
rear  of  the  driver  is  a  partition  shutting  off 
the  rear  portion  of  the  carriage.  At  his  back, 
and  under  his  seat,  is  a  capacious  box,  in 
which  are  carried  tools,  and  the  material 
necessary  in  telegraphing.  On  one  side  of 
the  rear  closed  portion  is  a  neat  table  with 
a  compact  operating  instrument  on  it,  and 
a  battery  undtir  it ;  and  on  the  opposite  side 
is  the  operator's  bench,  the  space  under- 
neath it  being  also  economized.  On  the 
outside  near  the  table  are  sockets,  with 
thumb-screws  connected  with  the  battery, 
to  receive  the  wires.  During  the  Franco- 
Prussian  war,  besides  keepin?  the  kins:  in 
telegraphic  communication  with  his  minis- 
ters, lines  were  run  from  Gen.  von  Moltke's 
headquarters  to  all  the  different  corps  in  the 
field.  The  telegraph  corps  always  evinced 
admirable  promptness  in  keeping  the  lines 
closed  up  as  the  army  moved  forward.  In 
Great  Britain,  the  svstem  of  military  teleg- 
rapher forms  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Boyal 
Engineers. 

Telemeter.  An  instrument  for  deter- 
mining long  distances.  (See  Bakos- 
7INDER.)  One  of  the  best-known  telemeters 
is  the  invention  of  Capt.  A.  Gautier  of  the 
French  army.  It  consists  of  a  short  tube 
containing  two  mirrors  set  at  an  angle  of  45^ 
with  each  other,  one  of  which  is  fixed ;  the 
other  admits  of  a  slight  rotation.  A  hole  in 
the  side  of  the  tube  allows  the  image  ot  a 
secondarv  distant  object  on  the  prolon^- 
tion  of  the  base-line  to  be  brought  in  line 
with  that  of  the  distant  object  whose  dis- 
tance is  to  be  measured.  An  observation  is 
next  taken  from  the  other  end  of  the  short 
base-line,  and  the  image  of  the  secondary 
object  again  brought  in  contact  with  that  of 
the  principal  object  by  rotating  a  ring  on 
the  front  of  the  tube.  Th6  extent  of  this 
rotation  (as  denoted  by  a  scale),  gives  a  fac- 
tor which,  multiplied  by  the  base-line,  gives 
the  required  distance. 

The  Boulongd  telemeter  is  an  instrument 
devised  for  ascertaining  the  distance  to  a 
point  by  means  of  sound  proceeding  from  the 
point  to  the  place  of  observation.  The  one 
used  for  artillery  consists  of  a  glass  tube  about 
6  inches  in  length,  filled  with  a  transparent 
liquid  that  does  not  freeze  except  with  in- 
tense cold.  In  the  liquid  is  a  metallic  disk, 
which  moves  freely  from  one  end  of  the 
tube  to  the  other.  It  is  so  adjusted  that  the 
motion  will  be  uniform  and  comparatively 
slow.  The  tube  is  inclosed  in  a  brass  case, 
to  which  is  attached  a  scale,  after  the  fashion 
of  a  thermometer.  This  scale  is  marked  for 
each  hundred  yards  up  to  4000.  The  di- 
visions on  the  scale  show  the  distance,  in 
yards,  through  which  sound  will  travel  in 
air  during  the  time  required  for  the  disk  to 


descend  over  the  space  on  the  scale  marked 
by  the  corresponding  number  of  yards. 
The  instrument  must  oe  held  vertically,  or 
as  nearly  so  as  possible.  To  arrest  the  mo- 
tion of  the  disk  at  any  point,  the  instrument 
is  quickly  turned  to  a  horizontal  position. 

To  use  it  for  determining  the  time  of  flight 
of  shells  it  is  held  in  the  right  hand,  back  of 
the  hand  up,  with  the  zero  of  the  instru- 
ment to  the  left ;  a  turn  of  the  wrist  to  the 
right  brings  the  instrument  vertical,  with 
the  zero  end  uppermost ;  the  disk  then  de- 
scends, and  a  turn  of  the  wrist  to  the  left 
arrests  its  motion.  The  observer,  holding 
the  instrument  as  described,  watches  for  the 
flash  of  the  shell,  and  upon  seeing  it  in- 
stantly brings  the  instrument  to  a  vertical 
position ;  upon  hearing  the  report  from  the 
shell  he  instantly  turns  it  back  again.  The 
position  of  the  disk  indicates  the  number  of 
yards  from  the  observer  to  where  the  shell 
exploded. 

To  ascertain  the  distance  to  an  enemy's 
battery,  the  instrument  is  held  and  turned 
in  the  same  manner.  The  observer  watches 
for  the  flash  of  a  gun ;  observing  which,  he 
turns  the  instrument,  and  when  he  hears 
the  report  turns  it  back  and  reads  off  the 
distance.  Each  hundred  yards  on  the  scale 
is  subdivided  into  quarters. 

The  telemeter  invented  by  Capt.  A.  Gau- 
tier of  the  French  army  is  an  instrument  for 
measuring,  with  a  great  degree  of  approxi- 
mation, any  difference,  not  exceeding  three 
degrees,  which  may  be  exhibited  in  the 
bearing  of  a  distant  oMect  by  viewing  it 
fVom  different  points  of  a  base-line  trans- 
verse to  its  general  direction  from  the  ob- 
server. The  instrument,  in  its  simplicity, 
accuracy,  and  portability,  recommends  itself 
in  all  cases  wnere  a  knowledj^e  of  distances 
is  desired  at  any  moment  and  with  the  least 
possible  delay ;  such,  for  instance,  as  range- 
findine,  river-crossing,  reconnoitring,  and 
the  lile.  A  slight  acquaintance  with  its 
use  on  such  occasions  enables  the  observer  to 
estimate,  with  more  than  ordinary  prompti- 
tude and  precision,  the  distance  which  it 
might  be  all-important  to  obtain. 

The  instrument  resembles  in  shape  and 
size  one  barrel  of  an  ordinary  reconnoitring- 
or  field-glass.  The  case  in  which  it  is  car- 
ried is  fashioned  so  as  to  answer  as  a  handle 
for  holding  the  instrument  when  making 
observations.  Within  the  barrel  of  the  in- 
strument are  placed  two  mirrors  at  an  angle 
of  45**  with  each  other;  this  angle  can  be 
varied  within  certain  limits  by  means  of  a 
milled-headed  screw  acting  on  one  of  them. 
The  mirrors  are  thus  made  to  operate  upon 
the  principle  of  the  sextant.  A  slot  on  one 
side  of  the  barrel  permits  the  rays  of  light 
from  an  object  to  fall  upon  one  of  the  mir- 
rors, fh>m  whence  they  are  reflected  upon 
the  other  mirror,  and  the  image  is  seen 
through  the  eye-glass  at  the  smalf  end  of  the 
instrument.  At  the  front  or  large  end  is 
fixed,  in  a  rine  surrounding  the  barrel,  a 
prism,  whose  displacement  modifies  the  di- 
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rection  of  an  object  seen  through  it.  At  the 
rear  of  the  instrament  is  a  small  eye-glass, 
by  means  of  which  the  observer  sees,  over 
the  mirrors  and  through  the  prism,  the  ob- 
ject which  is  before  him,  and  by  double  re- 
flection in  the  mirrors  the  object  to  the  side 
of  him. 

The  American  general #Berdan  has  in- 
vented a  large  telemeter  for  garrison  and 
sea-coast  service  which  has  been  tested  in 
€lermany  in  1875  and  1876  and  found  to  be 
very  exact  in  the  determination  of  distances. 
He  has  also  constructed  a  new  model  for 
field  and  mountain  artillery  which  can  be 
packed  up  and  transported  on  horseback. 

Telephone.  An  instrument  for  repro- 
ducing sounds,  especially  articulate  speech, 
at  a  distance,  by  the  aid  of  electricity  or 
electro-magnetism.  It  consists  essentially 
of  a  device  by  which  currents  of  electricity, 
produced  by  the  sounds,  and  exactly  oorre- 
s^nding  in  duration  and  intensity  to  the 
vibrations  of  the  air  which  attend  them,  are 
transmitted  to  a  distant  station,  and  there, 
acting  on  suitable  mechanism,  reproduce 
similar  sounds  by  repeating  the  vibrations. 
Telephones  were  recently  UMd  by  Sir  Oarnet 
Wolseley  in  the  war  in  Zululand,  and  are 
being  rapidly  adopted  in  European  armies. 

Tell  Off.  A  military  term,  expressing  the 
dividing  and  practicing  a  regiment  or  com- 
pany in  the  several  formations,  preparatory 
to  marching  to  the  general  parade  for  field 
exercise. 

Tellenon  {Fr, ).  An  ancient  machine  used 
at  si^es.    See  Tolkvok. 

Teilevas  (Fr.).  A  large  shield  formerly 
used,  similar  to  the  pavois. 

Tembu,  Abatcmpu,  or  Tambookie.  Is 
the  name  of  an  important  tribe  of  Kaflirs, 
occupying  the  region  east  of  the  present 
boundary  of  the  Cape  Colony.  In  the  earl- 
ier Kaffir  wars,  ana  even  in  the  great  one 
of  1885-86,  the  Tambookie  Kaffirs  remained 
neutral,  and  even  friendly  to  the  colonists ; 
but  in  the  war  of  1848-49,  they  were  in- 
duced to  join  the  other  tribes,  and  were  de- 
feated with  great  loss  by  a  small  colonial 
force.  In  the  war  of  1851,  they  were  much 
broken  and  scattered ;  but  eventually  sub- 
mitting to  the  British  authority,  they  have 
quietly  located  themselves  in  the  unoccupied 
country  east  of  the  White  Kei  and  Tsomo 
Bivers. 

Temesvar,  or  Temeswar.  A  town  cf  the 
Austrian  empire,  capital  of  a  circle  of  the 
same  name,  and  of  the  crownland  of  Banat. 
It  is  strongly  fortified  with  walls,  moats,  and 
outworks.  Temesvar  has  played  an  impor- 
tant part  in  modern  history.  It  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  Turks  from  its  capture  in  1552 
till  1718,  when  it  was  r^ain^  by  Prince 
Eugdne,  and  strongly  fortified.  In  1849,  it 
was  besi^ed  for  107  days  by  the  Hungarian 
insurants,  but  it  held  out  until  it  was  re- 
lieved by  Qen.  Haynau. 

Templar,  Knights.  A  celebrated  reli- 
gious and  military  order,  founded  at  Jerusa- 
lem in  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century, 


by  Hugues  de  Panines,  Qeofl^roy  de  St. 
Omer,  and  seven  other  French  knights,  for 
the  protection  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  of 
pilgrims  resorting  thither.  The  knights 
were  bound  by  their  rule  to  hear  the  holy 
office  every  day,  or  if  prevented  by  their 
military  duties,  to  say  a  certain  number  of 
paternosters  instead,  and  were  compelled  to 
abstain  from  certain  articles  of  food  on  cer- 
tain days  of  the  week.  They  mis^ht  have 
three  horses  and  an  esquire  each,  but  were 
forbidden  to  hunt  or  fowl.  After  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem  by  the  Saracens,  the 
Templars  spread  over  Europe;  their  valor 
became  everywhere  celebrated ;  immense  do- 
nations in  money  and  land  were  showered  on 
them,  and  members  of  the  most  distinguished 
families  thought  themselves  honored  by  en- 
rollment in  the  order.  As  the  power  and 
prosperity  of  the  Templars  increased,  so  did 
their  luxury,  arrogance,  and  other  vices, 
which  gave  the  French  kings  a  pretext  for 
endeavoring  to  suppress  them,  and  lay  hold 
of  their  possessions.  Their  principal  enemy 
was  Philippe  lY.  of  France,  who  induced 
Pope  Clement  V.  to  accede  to  a  scheme  by 
which  the  whole  members  of  the  order  were 
seised  and  imprisoned,  their  lands  confis- 
cated, and  many  of  them  tried,  convicted, 
and  executed  for  capital  crimes.  The  English 
Templars  were  arrested  by  command  of  Ed- 
ward II.  In  1812,  the  whole  order  through- 
out Europe  was  suppressed  by  the  Council 
of  Vienne,  and  its  proberty  bestowed  on  the 
Knights  of  St.  John.  The  habit  of  the  Tem- 
plars was  white,  with  a  red  cross  of  ei^ht 
points  of  the  Maltese  form  worn  on  the  left 
shoulder.  Their  war-cry  was  "  Beau  s6ant" ; 
and  their  banner,  which  bore  the  same  name, 
was  parted  per  fess  sable  and  argent.  They 
also  displayed  above  their  lances  a  white 
banner  charged  with  the  cross  of  the  order. 
Their  badges  were  the  Affnits  Dei,  and  a  rep- 
resentation of  two  kniehts  mounted  on  one 
horse, — indicative  of  the  original  poverty  of 
the  order. 

Ten  Thousand,  Retreat  of  the.    SeeRs- 

TRKAT  07  THK  TkN  THOUSAND  GRKEKS. 

Tenable.  Such  as  may  be  maintained 
against  opposition;  such  as  may  be  held 
against  attack. 

Tenaille.  In  fortification,  is  a  low  work, 
constructed  in  the  main  ditch,  upon  the 
lines  of  defense,  between  the  bastions,  before 
the  curtain,  composed  of  two  faces,  and 
sometimes  of  two  flanks  and  a  small  curtain. 

Tenaillons.  In  fortification,  are  works 
sometimes  found  constructed  in  an  old  for- 
tress, on  each  side  of  the  ravelin, — ^the  short 
faces  being  traced,  on  the  prolongations  of 
the  faces  of  the  ravelin,  from  the  counter- 
scarp of  its  ditch  ;  the  lone  faces  are  directed 
for  flanking  defense,  to  about  the  middle  of 
the  faces  of  the  bastions. 

DemUtenaillons  are  very  similar  to  tenail- 
lons, excepting  that  their  short  faces  are 
directed,  perpendicular  to  the  faces  of  the 
ravelin,  aoout  one-third  or  one-half  down 
from  the  flanked  angle. 
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Tencteri,  or  Tenctheri.  A  people  of  Ger- 
many, dwelling  on  the  Rhine  between  the 
Ruh  and  Si^,  south  of  the  Usipetes,  in  con- 
junction with  whom  their  name  usually  oc- 
curs. They  crossed  the  Rhine  together  with 
the  Usipetes,  with  the  intention  of  settling 
in  Gaul ;  but  they  were  defeated  by  Csasar 
with  great  slaughter,  and  those  who  escaped 
took  refUee  in  the  territories  of  their  south- 
ern neighoors,  the  Sygambri.  The  Tencteri 
afterward  belonged  to  the  league  of  the 
Cherusci,  and  at  a  still  later  period  they  are 
mentioned  as  a  portion  of  the  confederacy  of 
the  Franks. 

Tenedos.  A  small  island  belonging  to 
Turkey,  in  the  northeast  of  the  JBgean  Sea, 
off  the  coast  of  the  Troad.  It  appears  In  the 
legend  of  the  Trojan  war,  as  the  station  to 
which  the  Greeks  withdrew  their  fleet  in 
order  to  induce  the  Trojans  to  think  they 
had  departed,  and  to  receive  the  wooden 
horse.  In  the  Persian  war  it  was  used  by 
Xerxes  as  a  naval  staUon.  It  afterward  be- 
came a  tributary  ally  of  Athens,  and  adhered 
to  her  durine  the  whole  of  the  Feloponne- 
sian  war,  and  down  to  the  peace  of  Antalci- 
das,  by  which  it  was  surrendered  to  the 
Persians.  At  the  Macedonian  conquest,  the 
Tenedians  regained  their  liberty.  In  the 
war  against  Philip  III.,  Attalus  and  the 
Romans  used  Teneaos  as  a  naval  station,  and 
in  the  Mithridatic  war,  Lucullus  gained  a 
naval  victory  over  Mithridates  off  the  island. 
About  this  time  the  Tenedians  placed  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  Alexandres 
Troas. 

Tennessee.  A  Central  State  of  the 
American  Union,  and  third  admitted  under 
the  Federal  Constitution.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  and 
on  the. south  by  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mis- 
sissippi. The  early  settlers  of  Tennessee 
were  slaughtered  by  Cherokee  Indians  in 
1754;  but  in  1766  a  settlement  was  formed 
near  Knoxville,  then  a  part  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Nashville  was  settled  near  the  close 
of  the  Revolution;  in  1790,  Tennessee  was 
organized  as  a  Territory  with  Kentucky,  and 
in  1796  was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
separate  State.  In  January,  1861,  a  propo- 
sal to  secede  from  the  Union  was  deteated, 
but  in  June  it  was  carried  by  a  majoritv  of 
67,667.  In  ten  months  the  State  raisea  60 
regiments  for  the  Confederacy ;  6  or  6  were 
also  raised  for  the  Union.  The  State  was 
the  scene,  at  Knoxville  and  Chattanooga,  of 
some  of  the  most  important  operations  of  the 
war,  and  eventually  almost  the  whole  State 
became  a  battle-ground.  The  State  was  re- 
admitted into  the  Union  in  1866. 

Tcnney.  In  heraldry,  orange  color,  one 
of  the  tinctures  enumerated  by  heralds,  but 
not  of  frequent  occurrence  in  ooat-armor. 
It  is  indicated  in  engravings  by  lines  in 
bend  sinister,  crossed  by  others  barways. 

Tent  (Lat.  tentorium^  from  tentus, 
''  stretched").  A  pavilion  or  portable  lodee 
consisting  of  canvas  or  other  coarse  cloth, 
stretched  and  sustained  by  poles;  used  for 


sheltering  persons  f^om  the  weather,  es- 
pecially solaiers  in  camp.  The  early  Greek, 
and  afterward  the  Macedonian  tents,  were 
small  coverins^  of  skin,  under  each  of  which 
two  soldiers  slept.  Alexander  the  Great  is 
said  to  have  had  a  pavilion  of  extraordinary 
magnificence,  whicn  could  contain  100  beds. 
The  Roman  soldiers  seem  to  have  used  two 
sorts  of  tents, — one,  a  tent  proper,  of  canvas 
or  some  analogous  material,  and  constructed 
with  two  solid  upright  pples,  and  aroof-pieoe 
between  them ;  the  other  more  resembling  a 
light  hut,  of  a  wooden  skeleton,  covered  oy 
bark,  hides,  mud,  straw,  or  any  material 
which  afforded  warmth.  The  ]£oman  tent 
held  10  soldiers,  with  their  decanus^  or  oor^ 
poral.  Modern  military  tents  are  all  made 
of  linen  or  cotton  canvas,  supported  by  one 
or  more  poles,  according  to  shape,  ana  held 
extended  by  p^  driven  into  the  ground. 
The  tents  usea  in  the  military  service  of  the 
United  States  comprise  the  following : 

Commonj  or  A  tenty  for  the  use  of  enlisted 
men,  is  6  feet  10  inches  in  height,  8  feet  4 
inches  in  width,  and  6  feet  10  inches  long ; 
it  holds  6  men. 

The  officers'  tents  are  somewhat  largerthan 
the  common  tents,  and  are  supplied  with  low 
side- walls  of  canvas ;  they  are  generally  called 
wall-tents. 

The  tente-d^abrij  which  was  introduced 
into  the  American  from  the  French  service, 
with  some  modifications,  consists  of  a  tissue 
of  cotton-cloth  impregnated  with  caoutchouc, 
and  thus  made  water-proof.  Every  man 
carries  a  square  of  this  cloth,  with  buttons 
and  button-holes  around,  by  which  it  is  at- 
tached to  the  squares  carried  by  his  com- 
rades ;  8  men  eenerally  sleep  t<^ther  in  a 
tent  made  of  those  pieces. 

The  Sibley  tent  (invented  by  Maj.  Sibley, 
2d  Dragoons)  is  conical,  H^ht,  easily  pitched, 
erected  on  a  tripod  holding  a  single  pole, 
and  will  comfortably  accommodate  12  sol- 
diers with  their  accoutrements.  A  fire  can 
be  made  in  the  centre  of  this  tent,  and  all 
soldiers  sleep  with  their  feet  to  the  fire. 
This  tent  is  hardly  ever  used. 

There  is  also  a  hospital  tent,  which  is 
made  of  heavv  cotton-ouck.  In  length  it  is 
14  feet;  in  width,  16  feet ;  in  height  (centre), 
11  feet ;  with  a  wall  4|  feet,  and  a  *'  fly"  of 
appropriate  size ;  the  ridge-pole  is  made  in 
two  sections,  and  measures  14  feet  when 
joined.  This  tent  accommodates  fW>m  8  to 
10  persons  comfortably. 

Tent.  To  cover  with  tents ;  to  pitch  tents 
upon ;  as,  a  tented  plain. 

Tent,  Laboratoiy.  In  artillery,  is  a 
laree  tent,  which  is  sometimes  carried  to  the 
field  for  the  conveniences  of  the  laboratory 
men. 

Tent-bedstead.    See  Camp-bebstkad. 

Tentfiil.  As  much  or  as  many  as  a  tent 
will  hold. 

Tent-pins,  i^re  pieces  of  wood,  which 
are  indented  at  the  top,  and  made  sharp  at 
the  bottom,  to  keep  the  cords  of  a  tent  firm 
to  the  earth. 
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Tent-poles.  The  poles  upon  which  a  tent 
is  supported. 

Teramo  (anc.  Interamma),  A  town  of 
Southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Abruzzo 
Ultra  I.,  at  the  Junction  of  the  Tordina  and 
Vezzola,  28  miles  northeast  of  Aquila.  In 
the  plain  below  Teramo  took  place,  July  27, 
1460,  between  the  army  of  John,  duke  of 
Anjou,  and  the  Milanese  allies  of  Ferdinand 
I.  of  Aragon,  one  of  the  most  sanguinary 
battles  ever  fought  in- Italy.  After  the  con- 
test at  Castelfidardo  (1860),  Teramo  was  the 
first  Neapolitan  city  that  opened  its  gates 
and  gave  joyfUl  welcome  to  King  Victor 
Emmanuel. 

Termini  (anc.  Thermce  Himasrenses).  A 
seaport  town  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily,  21 
miles  east-southeast  from  Palermo,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Termini.  The  ancient 
ThenncB  was  founded  408  B.C.  Here  the 
Carthaginians  defeated  the  Romans  with 
heavy  loss  (260  B.C.)  during  the  first  Punic 
war. 

Temate.  The  northernmost  of  a  chain 
of  islands,  on  the  west  coast  of  Gilolo,  and 
formerly  the  seat  of  sovereign^  over  all  the 
adjacent  Molucca  Islands.  It  was  taken 
from  the  Dutch  by  the  English  in  1797,  but 
it  was  restored  at  the  peace  of  Amiens.  It 
was  again  taken  in  August,  1810,  and  once 
more  restored  to  the  Dutch,  with  their  other 
possessions  in  India  and  the  East,  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris  in  1814. 

Terre-plein.     In  field  fortification,  the 

5 lane  of  site  or  level  country  around  a  work, 
'he  terre-plein  of  the  rampart  in  permanent 
'fortification,  is  the  broad  surface  which  re- 
mains afler  constructing  the  parapet  and 
banquette. 

Terror,  Reign  of.  See  Bxiqn  07  Tbrrob. 

Tertiate.  In  gunnery,  is  to  examine  the 
thickness  of  the  metal  of  a  piece  of  artil- 
lery, in  order  to  judge  of  its  strength.  This 
is  usually  done  with  a  pair  of  caliper  com- 
passes. To  tertiate  a  piece  of  ordnance,  is  to 
examine  the  thickness  of  the  metal,  in  order 
to  judge  of  its  strength,  the  position  of  the 
trunnions,  etc. 

Teschen.  A  town  of  Austrian  Silesia, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Olsa,  88  miles  east- 
southeast  of  Troppau.  Here,  in  1779,  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  Ma- 
ria Theresa  and  Frederick  II.,  by  which  the 
dispute  of  the  Bavarian  Succession  was 
brought  to  an  end. 

Teatri  (Northern  Prance).  Pepin  d'Her- 
istal,  invited  by  malcontents,  here  defeated 
and  captured  Thierry  III.,  king  of  Aus- 
trasia,  and  established  himself  as  duke,  687. 

Teatudo  (Testude).  In  ancient  warfare, 
was  a  defensive  arrangement  of  the  shields, 
by  means  of  which  a  l^y  of  men  advancing 
against  a  wall  for  assault  or  minina^,  sought 
to  protect  themselves  from  the  oarts  and 
weapons  of  the  defenders.  The  men  stand- 
ing m  close  order,  joined  their  shields  above 
their  heads,  the  edees  overlapping,  until  the 
whole  resembled  the  shell  of  a  tortoise  {tee' 
tudo).    The  name  was  also  applied  to  a  ma- 


chine moving  on  wheels,  and  roofed  over, 
under  which  soldiers  worked  in  undermin- 
ing or  otherwise  destroying  the  walls  in  a 
siege. 

T€te-de-pont  {Fr,),  A  field  fortification 
ii\  ftont  of  a  bridge,  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
an  army  across  a  river.  They  are  generally 
formed  in  the  shape  of  a  redan,  a  system  of 
cr^mailldres,  horn-  or  crown-works,  or  por- 
tions of  star-and-bastioned  forts.  In  order 
to  add  to  the  defense  of  iHes-de-pont,  reduits 
have  been  constructed  within  them,  and  the 
dimensions  of  their  parapets  are  in  general 
made  larger  than  those  of  any  other  field- 
work,  on  account  of  their  great  importance. 
Sometimes  the  area  inclosed  by  a  Ute^de-jxynt 
is  temporarily  made  use  of  as  a  depot  for  the 
stores  necessary  for  the  troops,  in  which  case 
its  tracing  shoul^  present  a  strong  point  of 
defense,  well  provided  with  artillery,  and 
affording  in  several  points  egress.  The 
tracing  which  has  been  found  the  best  for 
the  passage  of  extensive  trains  of  wagons 
and  artillery,  as  well  as  columns  of  troops, 
is  formed  of  cr^mailldres,  extending  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  inclose  a  large  area,  and 
leaving  behind  each  a  passage  well  guarded 
and  secured  by  second  cr^mailldres,  fronting 
the  passage,  and  forming  a  second  line. 
Additional  strength  will  be  given'  to  titee 
of  every  kind  bv  constructing  small  redans 
or  batteries  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
the  fire  from  which  may  defend  the  ground 
in  front  of  the  salient,  and  fiank  the  mces  of 
the  tile^de-pont. 

Tettenhall  ^Staffordshire).  It  was  proV> 
ably  at  this  place,  then  named  Testenheal, 
that  the  Danes  were  defeated  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  sent  against  them  by  Edward  the 
Elder^  August  6,  910. 

Tetuan.  A  seaport  town  on  the  north 
coast  of  Africa,  22  miles  south  of  Ceuta.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  under  O'Don- 
nell,  February,  1860;  and  the  treaty  of 
Madrid,  by  which  the  city  was  evacuated  in 
favor  of  the  Spaniards,  was  concluded  Octo- 
ber 80,  1861. 

Teutoburg  Forest.  Probably  situated 
between  Detmold  and  Paderborn,  in  North 
Germany,  where  Hermann,  or  Arminius, 
and  the  Germans  defeated  the  Komans  under 
Varus  with  great  slaughter  in  the  year  9. 
This  defeat  was  regarded  at  Rome  as  a  na- 
tional calamity. 

Teutonic.  A  term  applied  to  a  group  of 
nations,  as  well  as  languages,  forming  an 
important  division  or  stem  of  the  Aryan 
family.  Of  the  various  tribes  and  nations 
spoken  of  as  inhabiting  Northern  Europe 
in  ancient  times,  it  is  often  difficult  to  de- 
termine which  were  really  of  Germanic  race, 
and  which  Celtic  or  Slavic.  Of  undoubted 
German  nations  who  took  part  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  Roman  empire  the  most 
Srominent  were  the  Goths  (which  see),  Lom- 
ards  (which  see).  Vandals  (which  see),  and 
Franks  (which  see).  The  term  Teutonic  is 
derived  from  Teutonee^  the  name  of  a  nation 
or  tribe  first  mentioned  by  Pytheas,  who 
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wrote  about  820  B.C.,  as  then  inhabiting  a 
part  of  the  Cimbric  Chersonesus,  or  Jutland. 
For  the  next  200  years  there  is  no  farther 
mention  of  the  Teutones,  that  is,  not  until 
118  B.C.,  when  thejr  appear  in  history  as  rav- 
agine  Gaul,  and  in  conjunction  with  the 
CHmbri  and  Ambrones,  threatening  the  very 
existence  of  the  Roman  republic.  The 
Cimbri  having  gone  into  Spain,  the  Teutones 
and  Ambrones  were  at  length  defeated  by 
O.  Marius  in  a  great  battle  at  Aqua  Sextite, 
in  Gaul,  102  B.C.  A  similar  victory  was 
gained  by  Marius  in  the  following^ year  over 
the  Cimbri  in  the  plains  of  Lombardy. 

Teutonic  Knights.  One  of  the  more  cele- 
brated of  the  military  and  religious  orders 
to  which  the  Crusades  gave  birth.  The  suf- 
ferings of  the  Christian  soldiers  at  the  sie^ 
of  Acre  excited  the  sympathy  of  certain 
merchants  of  Bremen  and  Lub^k,  who  ren- 
dered such  important  services  by  the  erection 
of  hospitals  and  otherwise,  that  Duke  Fred- 
erick of  Suabia,  with  the  sanction  of  Pope 
Clement  III.  and  the  emperor  Henry  VI., 
enrolled  them  in  an  order  of  knighthood. 
The  habit  of  the  order  was  a  white  mantle 
with  a  black  cross;  and  the  knights  took 
vows  of  poverty  and  chastity,  which  in  later 
times  were  not  very  strictly  interpreted.  In 
the  course  of  the  Isth  century,  they  were, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  pope,  ensraged  in  a 
bloody  war  to  enforce  Christianity  on  the 
heathen  nations  inhabiting  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  which  resulted  in  the 
acquisition  by  the  order  of  Prussia,  Livonia, 
Courland,  and  other  adjoining  territories. 
Warriors  from  all  parts  of  Europe  in  that 
and  the  following  century  Joined  tneir  stan- 
dard, including  Henry  IV.  of  England, 
accompanied  by  800  attendant  knights  and 
men«-at-arms.  The  conquests  of  the  order 
raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  sovereign  order, 
with  a  territory  extending  from  the  Oder  to 
the  Baltic,  and  embracing  a  population  of 
between  2,000,000,  and  8,000,000,  the  grand 
roaster  having  his  seat  at  Marien burg,  Prus- 
sia. The  decline  of  the  order  began  in  the 
16th  century,  and  its  fall  was  brought  about 
partly  by  internal  dissensions,  and  partly  by 
the  attacks  of  neighboring  states.  At  \he 
peace  of  Presburg  in  1805,  the  emperor  of 
Austria  obtained  the  rights  and  revenues 
of  the  grand  master,  but  in  1809  the  order 
was  abolished  by  Napoleon,  its  lands  passing 
to  the  sovereigns  in  whose  dominions  they 
lay.  The  Teutonic  order,  however,  still 
continues  to  preserve  a  titular  existence  in 
Austria. 

Tewkesbury.  A  town  of  England,  in 
Gloucestershire,  on  the  Avon,  and  near  its 
confluence  with  the  Severn,  10  miles  north- 
east from  Gloucester.  It  is  a  very  ancient 
town.  Within  a  mile  of  it  was  fought  (May 
14,  1471)  the  famous  battle  of  Tewkesbury, 
in  which  the  Yorkists  under  Edward  IV. 
and  Richard  III.  inflicted  a  signal  defeat  on 
the  Lancastrians. 

Texas.  One  of  the  southwestern  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  is  bounded  on 


the  southwest  by  Mexico,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Rio  Grande,  and  on  the 
east  by  Arkansas  and  Louisiana.  La  Salle, 
the  French  explorer,  erects  a  fort  on  Mata- 
gorda Bay,  1687.  A  Spanish  settlement 
and  mission  was  formed  m  1690,  but  soon 
abandoned.  In  1716,  the  country  was  set- 
tled bv  the  Spaniards  under  the  name  of 
New  Fhilippines,  and  several  missions  es- 
tablished; but  the  Camanche  and  Apache 
Indians,  among  the  most  warlike  in  America, 
and  still  the  terror  of  the  border  settlements, 
hindered  the  pro|pess  of  the  country.  In 
1808,  when  Louisiana  was  ceded  by  France 
to  the  United  States,  Texas,  claimed  by  both 
Spain  and  the  United  States,  became  a  dis- 
puted territory.  From  1806  to  1816,  seUle- 
ments  were  formed,  and  several  attempts 
made  to  wrest  the  country  from  Spain.  In 
one  of  these,  in  1818,  2600  Americans  and 
Mexicans  and  700  inhabitants  of  San  An- 
tonio were  killed.  Mina,  a  Spanish  refugee, 
gained  some  successes,  but  was  defeated  and 
shot.  Lafltte,  a  Gulf  pirate,  made  a  settle- 
ment at  Galveston  in  1815,  but  it  was  broken 
up  in  1821.  In  1820,  Moses  Austin,  an 
American,  got  a  large  tract  of  land  ftx>m  the 
Mexican  ^vernment,  and  began  a  settle- 
ment, which  rapidly  increasea ;  but  many 
of  the  settlers  were  of  so  lawless  a  character, 
that  in  1880  the  government  forbade  any 
more  Americans  coming  into  Texas.  In 
1888,  a  convention  of  settlers,  20,000  in 
number,  made  fin  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
form  an  independent  Mexican  state ;  and  in 
1886  a  provisional  government  was  formed, 
Sam  Houston  chosen  commander-in-chief, 
and  the  Mexicans  driven  out  of  Texas. 
Santa  Anna,  president  of  Mexico,  invaded 
the  country  with  an  army  of  7600,  but  after 
some  successes  was  entirely  routed  at  San 
Jacinto,  April  21,  and  Texas  became  an  in- 
dependent republic,  acknowledged  in  1887 
by  the  United  States,  and  in  1840  by  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Belgium.  In  December, 
1846,  Texas  was  annexed  to  the  United 
States,  but  was  invaded  by  Mexico,  which 
had  never  acknowledged  its  independence. 
A  war  followed  (1846-48)  in  which  Mexico 
was  defeated.  In  Februai^,  1861,  Texas 
joined  the  Secession,  and  nirnished  many 
soldiers  and  immense  supplies  to  the  Con- 
federate armies.  In  February,  1866,  the 
ordinance  of  secession  was  annulled,  and  in 
1870  the  reconstruction  was  completed,  and 
regular  civil  government  restored. 

Thanks.  Public  acknowledgments  for 
gallant  actions. 

Thapsus  (ruins  at  Demeu),  A  city  on 
the  east  coast  of  Bycazena,  in  AiVica 
Propria,  where  Caasar  finallv  defeated  the 
Pompeian  army,  and  finished  the  civil  war, 
46B.C. 

Thasos  (now  Thaso,  or  Tomo).  An 
island  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  belong- 
ing to  Turkey,  off  the  coast  of  Roumelia,  §0 
miles  north-northeast  of  Mount  Athos.  It 
was  at  a  very  early  period  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Phcenicians  on  account  of  its  gold 
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mines.  Thasoe  was  afterwards  colonized  by 
the  ParianSi  708  B.C.  Before  the  Persian 
conquest,  the  Thasians  were  one  of  the  rich- 
est and  most  powerful  tribes  in  the  north  of 
the  JBgean.  They  were  subdued  by  the 
Persians  under  Mafdonius,  and  subsequently 
became  part  of  the  Athenian  maritime  em- 
pire. Tney  revolted,  however,  from  Athens 
in  465  B.G.,  and  after  sustaining  a  siege  of 
three  years  were  subdued  by  Gimon  in  468. 
They  were  obliged  to  surrender  to  the 
Athenians  all  their  possessions  in  Thrace,  to 
destroy  their  fortifications,  to  give  up  their 
ships,  and  to  pay  a  large  tribute  for  the  fu- 
ture. They  again  revolted  from  Athens  in 
411,  and  callen  in  the  Spartans,  but  the 
island  was  again  restored  to  the  Athenians 
by  Thrasybulus  in  407. 

Thaulache  {Fr.).  Armor  and  weapons 
of  the  ancient  French,  consisting  of  small 
shields  (rondeUes),  and  halberd  or  spear. 

Theatre  of  Operations.    See  Stratsot. 

Theatre  of  War.  The  term  for  any  ex- 
tent of  country  in  which  war  is  carried  on. 
It  is  synonymous  with  *'  seat  of  war." 

Theban  Legion.  Accordi ng  to  tradition , 
was  totally  composed  of  Ghristians,  and  con- 
sequently submitted  to  martyrdom  rather 
than  attack  their  brethren  during  the  per- 
secution of  the  emperor  Mazimin,  or  sacri- 
fice to  the  gods,  about  286.  Their  leader 
was  canonized. 

Thebes.  The  name  of  a  celebrated  city  ; 
it  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Upper  Egypt ; 
it  is  now  in  ruins.  It  revolted  against 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  and  was  captured  alter 
a  siege  of  three  years,  in  82  B.C. 

Thebes  (now  Theba).  The  chief  city  of 
BtiBotia,  in  ancient  Greece,  was  situated  in  a 
plain  southeast  of  the  Lake  Helice,  and 
northeast  of  Platiese.  The  territory  of 
Thebes  was  called  Thebaia,  and  extended 
eastward  as  far  as  the  EuboBan  Sea.  It  was 
the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  wars 
in  the  mythical  annals  of  Greece.  Poly- 
nices,  who  had  been  expelled  fronfi  Thel>es 
by  his  brother  Eteocles,  induced  six  other 
heroes  to  espouse  his  cause,  and  marched 
against  the  city ;  but  they  were  all  debated 
and  slain  by  the  Thebans.  This  is  usually 
called  the  war  of  the  ''Seven  against  Thebes.'' 
A  few  years  afterward,  "the  Epigoni,''  or 
descendants  of  the  seven  heroes,  marched 
against  Thebes  to  revenge  their  fathers' 
death ;  they  took  the  city  and  razed  it  to  the 

f  round.  It  appears,  however,  at  the  earliest 
istorical  period  as  a  large  and  fiourishing 
city.  The  Thebans  were  from  an  early 
period  inveterate  enemies  of  their  neighbors, 
the  Athenians.  Their  hatred  of  the  latter 
people  was  probably  one  of  the  reasons  which 
induced  them  to  desert  the  cause  of  Grecian 
liberty  in  the  great  strufi:gle  against  the  Per- 
sian power,  in  the  Peioponnesian  war  the 
Thebans  naturally  espoused  the  Spartan 
side,  and  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
downfall  of  Athens;  but  they  joined  the 
confederacy  formed  against  Sparta  in  894 
B.C.    The  peace  of  Antalcidas  m  887  put  an 


end  to  hostilities  in  Greece ;  but  the  treach- 
erous seizure  of  the  Cadmea  by  the  Laoe- 
dssmonian  general  Phoobidas  in  882,  and  its 
recovery  by  the  Theban  exiles  in  879,  led  to 
a  war  between  Thebes  and  Sparta,  in  which 
the  former  not  only  recovered  its  independ- 
ence, but  forever  destroyed  the  LacedsBmo- 
nian  supremacy.  This  was  the  most  glori- 
ous period  in  the  Theban  annals ;  and  the 
decisive  defeat  of  the  Spartans  at  the  battle 
of  Leuctra  in  871  made  Thebes  the  first 
power  in  Greece.  Her  greatness,  however, 
was  mainly  due  to  the  pre-eminent  abilities 
of  her  citizens,  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas ; 
and  with  the  death  of  the  former  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Man  tinea  in  862,  she  lost  the  supremacy 
which  she  had  so  recently  gained.  The 
Thebans  joined  the  Athenians  in  protecting 
the  liberties  of  Greece:  but  their  unit^ 
forces  were  defeated  by  Philip  of  Macedon, 
at  the  battle  of  Ohseronea,  in  888.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  Philip  and  the  accession 
of  Alexander,  the  Thebans  made  a  last  at- 
tempt to  recover  their  liberty,  but  were 
cruelly  punished  by  the  young  king.  The 
city  was  taken  by  Alexander  in  &6,  and 
was  almost  entirely  destroyed ;  6000  inhabit- 
ants were  slain,  and  80,000  sold  as  slaves. 
In  816  the  city  was  rebuilt  by  Cassander, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians.  In 
290  it  was  taken  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
and  again  suffered  greatly. 

Theodolite.  An  instrument,  variously 
constructed,  used,  especially  in  trigonomet- 
rical surveying,  for  the  accurate  measure- 
ment of  horizontal  aneles,  and  also  usually 
of  vertical  angles.  The  theodolite  consists 
principally  of  a  telescope,  with  cross-wires 
in  its  focus,  mounted  so  as  to  turn  both  on 
vertical  and  horizontal  axes,  the  former 
carrying  a  horizontal  vernier-plate  over  a 
graduated  plate  or  circle  for  aximuthal 
angles,  and  the  latter  a  vertical,  graduated 
arc  or  semicircle  for  altitudes, — the  whole 
furnished  with  leveling-screws  and  levels 
for  adjusting  to  the  horizon,  and  mounted 
on  a  tripod.  It  is  usually  so  constructed 
that  a  horizontal  angle  may  be  repeated 
indefinitely  around  the  limb,  and  thus  a 
large  number  of  repetitions  added  mechanic- 
ally, to  secure  greater  accuracy  in  the  re- 
sulting mean. 

Thermidor  (t.e.,  the  "Hot  Month"). 
Formed  in  the  calendar  of  the  first  French 
republic  the  eleventh  month,  and  lasted 
from  July  19  to  August  18.  The  9th  Ther- 
midor of  the  Benublican  year  2  (July  27, 
1794)  is  roemoraole  as  the  date  of  ^bes- 
pierre's  fall,  and  the  termination  of  the 
"  Beign  of  Terror."  The  name  of  Thermi- 
dorians  was  given  to  all  those  who  took  part 
in  this  fortunate  coup  d^Hat,  but  more  par- 
ticularly to  those  who  were  desirous  of^  re- 
storing the  monarchy. 

Thermopylse  (literally,  "  the  hot  gates"). 
A  famous  pass  leading  from  Thessaly  into 
Locris,  and  the  only  road  by  which  an  in- 
vading army  can  penetrate  from  Northern 
into  Southern  Greece.    Leonidas,  at  the  head 
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of  800  Spartans  and  700  Thespians,  at  this 
pass  withstood  the  whole  force  of  the  Per- 
sians durine  three  davs,  August  7,  8,  and  0, 
480  B.C.,  when  Ephialtes,  a  Trachinian,  per- 
fidiously leading  the  enemy  by  a  secret  path 
up  the  mountains,  brought  them  to  the  rear 
of  the  Qreeks,  who,  thus  placed  between  two 
assailants,  perished  gloriously  on  heaps  of 
their  slaughtered  foes.  One  Greek  only  re- 
turned home,  and  he  was  received  with  re- 
proaches for  having  fled.  Here  also,  Antio- 
chus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  was  defeated 
by  the  Romans,  191  B.C. 

Thermum,  Thermus,  or  Therma.  A 
strong  city^  the  acropolis  of  ^tolia.  North- 
em  Greece,  was  captured  and  ravaged  by 
Philip  v.  of  Macedon,  218  and  206  B.C.,  on 
account  of  its  favoring  the  Romans. 

Thespise.  A  city  of  Bosotia,  Northern 
Greece;  700  of  its  citizens  perished  with 
Leonidas  at  Thermopylae,  August,  480  B.C. 
It  suffered  much  through  the  Jealousy  of  the 
Thebans,  who  destroyed  its  walls  in  872  B.C. 

Tbessalonica  (now  Saloniki,  more  an- 
ciently Therma).  An  ancient  city  of  Mace- 
donia, situated  at  the  northeast  extremity  of 
the  Sinus  Thermaicus.  It  was  taken  and 
occupied  by  the  Athenians  a  short  time  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war  (482  B.C.),  but  was  soon  afterward 
restored  by  them  to  Perdiccas.  At  a  later 
time,  it  became  the  capital  of  the  Illyrian 
provinces.  It  is  celebrated  at  this  period  on 
account  of  the  fearfhl  massacre  of  its  in- 
habitants by  order  of  Theodpsius,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  riot  in  which  some  of  the  Roman 
oflioers  had  been  assassinated  by  the  popu- 
lace. 

Thesaaly.  The  largest  division  of  ancient 
Greece,  lay  to  the  south  of  Macedonia,  and 
to  the  east  of  Epirus.  Thessaly  was  origi- 
nally inhabited  by  ufiolians,  who,  however, 
were  either  expelled  or  reduced  to  slavery 
bv  immigrants  from  Epirus  about  1000  B.C. 
The  inhabitantB  of  Thessaly  have  been  di- 
vided into  three  classes :  (1 )  There  were  the 
Enirote  conquerors;  (2)  those  descendants 
of  the  original  inhabitants,  who,  although 
dependent  on  the  nobles,  yet  possessed  a  few 
privileges ;  and  (8)  the  Penestte,  or  those  of 
the  original  inhabitants  who  had  been  re- 
duced to  serfdom.  Thessaly  never  played 
an  important  part  in  Grecian  history;  it 
was  only  after  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  ex- 
ercised any  influence  on  the  affairs  of  Greece. 
The  Penestee  fluently  rebelled  against 
their  masters,  who  were  very  frequently  at 
war  among  themselves.  Jason  caused  him- 
self to  be  elected  Tagus  of  all  Thessaly  about 
874  B.C. ;  was  assassinated  in  870  B.o.  The 
rule  of  Jason's  successors  became  so  unbear- 
able that,  in  858  B.C.,  the  old  families  called 
in  the  aid  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  who,  in 
844,  subjected  the  country  to  Macedonia. 
In  197  B.C.,  it  was  restored  to  f^reedom  under 
the  protection  of  Rome. 

Thetford.  A  town  of  England,  in  Nor- 
folk, 95  miles  north-northeast  of  London. 
It  was  taken  and  sacked  by  the  Danes  in  870. 


Thin,  To.  To  make  less  numerous ;  as, 
to  thin  the  ranks  by  a  heavy  discbarge  of 
musketry. 

Thionville.  A  fortified  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Moselle,  situated 
on  the  Moeelle,  which  is  crossed  here  by  a 
splendid  bridge.  This  place  was  a  residence 
of  the  Merovingian  and  Carlovingian  kings, 
and  was  repeatedly  besieged  during  the  vari- 
ous wars  between  Austria  and  France.  It 
was  invested  by  the  Germans  in  August, 
1870,  and  after  bombardment,  being  in 
flames,  surrendered  November  24  following. 

Tbirty,  Battle  of  (Fr.  Oombat  deaTrente^. 
A  name  given,  in  English  and  French  his- 
tory, to  a  celebrated  engagement  which  took 
place  at  a  spot  known  as  Midway  Oak,  half- 
way between  the  castles  of  Joeselin  and 
Ploermel,  France,  March  27,  1851.  The 
French  general  Beaumanoir,  commanding 
the  former  post,  being  enraged  at  the  d«)re- 
dations  committed  by  Bemborough,  the  Eng- 
lish general,  challenged  him  to  fight.  Upon 
this  It  was  agreed  that  thirty  knights  of  each 
party  should  meet  and  decide  Sie  contest. 
The  two  chiefs  presented  themselves  at  the 
head  of  their  best  soldiers  and  the  battle 
began  in  earnest  At  the  first  onset  the 
English  were  successful;  but  Bemborouffh 
having  been  killed,  the  French  renewed  the 
struggle  with  redoubled  courage  and  finally 
won  the  victory.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
heroic  exploits  of  the  age,  and  gained  such 
popularity  that  more  than  one  hundred 
years  later,  when  speaking  of  a  hard  con- 
test, it  was  usual  to  say,  **  There  never  was 
such  hard  fighting  since  the  battle  of  the 
Thirty." 

Thirty  Tyrants.  A  body  of  thirty  magis- 
trates in  Athens  (404-408  B.C.).  They  were 
appointed  f^om  tne  aristocratic  party,  by  the 
Spartans,  victorious  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  The  "tyrants"  were  guilty  of  the 
most  cruel  and  shameless  acts,  and  after  one 
year  were  expelled  bv  Thrasybulus. 

Thirty  Tyrants  of  Rome.  A  set  of  mili- 
tary adventurers  who  from  258  to  268  at- 
tempted to  establish  their  own  power  in 
various  parts  of  the  empire  during  the  reigns 
of  Yalerianus  and  Galiienus.  The  number 
thirty  is  borrowed  fVora  that  of  the  famous 
Athenian  tyrants.  The  names  of  only  nine- 
teen of  these  adventurers  have  come  down 
to  us. 

Thirty  Years'  War.  Was  not  properly 
one  war,  but  rather  an  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of  wars  (161&-1648)  in  German v,  in 
which  Austria,  the  most  of  the  Catholic 
princes  of  Germany,  and  Spain,  were  en- 
gaged on  one  side  throughout,  but  a^inst 
different  antagonists.  This  long-oontinned 
strife  had  its  origin  in  the  quarrels  between 
the  Catholics  and  Protestants  of  Germany, 
and  the  attempts  of  the  former,  who  were 
the  more  powerful  body,  to  deprive  the 
latter  of  what  liberty  of  worship  th^  had 
obtained.  The  severe  measures  taken  by  the 
emperor,  the  head  of  the  Catholic  party, 
against  the  Protestant  religion,  led  also  to 
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strictures  on  their  civil  rights ;  and  it  was  to 
protect  their  political  as  well  as  their  reli- 
gious liherties,  that  the  Protestants  formed 
a  union,  May  4,  1608,  with  Frederick  lY., 
the  Blector  Palatinate,  at  its  head.  The  rival 
union  of  the  Catholic  powers,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  followed 
July  11,  1609.  In  Bohemia,  the  immense 
preponderance  in  numhers  (two  out  of  threej 
and  influence  of  the  Protestants,  had  forcea 
from  their  Austrian  king  an  edict  of  toler- 
ation (July  11,  1609),  which  was  at  first 
faithfully  ohserved ;  hut  during  the  reign  of 
Hatthias,  sundry  violations  of  it  were  made 
with  impunity ;  and  as  the  influence  of  Fer- 
dinand of  Styria,  his  successor,  began  to  be 
felt  in  more  flagrant  partiality  to  the  Cath- 
olics, the  kingdom  became  a  scene  of  wild 
excitement ;  three  of  the  Catholic  party  were 
thrown  from  the  window  of  the  Bohemian 
council-chamber  at  Prague,  and  ultimately 
Ferdinand  was  deposed,  and  Frederick  V., 
the  Elector  Palatinate,  chosen  in  his  stcAd 
(1619) ;  and  Count  Thurn,  at  the  head  of  an 
insurgent  army,  repeatedly  routed  the  im- 
perial troops,  and  actually  besi^ed  the  em- 
peror in  Vienna.  The  Catholic  princes, 
though  as  apprehensive  as  their  opponents  of 
the  encroacning  policy  of  Austria,  crowded 
to  the  emperor's  aid ;  and  while  the  Protest- 
ant union  and  James  I.  of  Great  Britain 
held  aloof  from  Frederick,  whose  sole  allies 
were  Bohemians  (under  Thurn),  Moravians, 
Hungarians,  and  a  Piedmontese  contingent 
of  8000  (under  Count  Mansfield),  a  well- 
appointed  army  of  30,000,  under  Duke  Max- 
imilian, advanced  to  support  the  Austrians, 
and  totally  routed  Frederick's  motley  array 
at  Weissenberg  (November  8,  1620),  near 
Prague,  afterwards  reducing  the  tipper, 
while  an  army  of  Spaniards'  under  Spinola 
ravaged  the  Lower,  Palatinate,  and  the  Sax- 
ons (in  alliance  with  the  emperor)  occupied 
Lusatia.  The  Bohemians  were  now  sub- 
jected to  the  most  fHghtful  tyranny  and 
persecution ;  a  similar  policy,  though  of  a 
more  modern  character,  was  adopted  towards 
the  people  of  the  Palatinate, — the  Protestant 
union  standing  aloof,  and  subsequently  dis- 
solving, through  sheer  terror.  But  the  in- 
domitable pertinacity  and  excellent  leader- 
ship of  Count  Mansfield  and  Christian  of 
Brunswick,  two  famous  partisan  leaders,  who 
ravaged  the  territories  of  the  Catholic  league, 
and  Uie  forced  cession  to  Bethlem  Gabor  of 
large  portions  of  Hungary  and  Transylva- 
nia, did  much  to  equalize  the  success  of  the 
antagonistic  parties.  Here  the  war  mieht 
have  ended ;  but  the  fearful  tyranny  of  Fer- 
dinand over  all  the  Protestants  in  his  do- 
minions (Hungary  excepted)  drove  them  to 
despair,  and  the  war  advanced  to  its  second 
phase.  Christian  lY.  of  Denmark,  smart- 
ing under  some  injuries  infiicted  on  him  by 
the  emperor,  and  aided  by  a  British  subsidy, 
came  to  the  aid  of  his  German  co-religionists 
in  1624,  and  being  joined  by  Mai^field  and 
Christian  of  Brunswick,  advanced  into 
Lower  Saxony,  while  the  emperor,  hampered 


by  the  political  jealousy  of  the  Catholic 
league,  was  unable  to  oppose  him.  But 
when,  by  the  aid  of  Wallenstein,  a  powerful 
and  effective  army  had  been  obtained,  and 
the  leaguers  under  Tilly,  in  co-operation 
with  it,  had  marched  northwards,  the  rout 
of  the  Danes  by  Tilly  at  Lutter  (August  17, 
1626),  and  of  Mansfield  by  Wallenstein  at 
Dessau  (April  1,  11,  and  26,  1626],  again 
prostrated  the  Protestants'  hopes  in  tne  dust ; 
yet  a  gleam  of  comfort  was  obtained  from  the 
victorious  raid  of  Mansfield  through  Silesia, 
Moravia,  and  Hungary,  though  his  scheme 
for  an  insurrection  in  Hungary  failed,  and 
his  death  soon  after,  at  Zara,  freed  the  em- 
peror from  a  formiaable  and  irreconcilable  < 
enemy.  The  combined  Imperialists  and  leag- 
uers mean  time  had  overrun  North  Germany 
and  continental  Denmark,  and  ultimately 
compelled  King  Christian  to  conclude  the 
humiliating  peace  of  Lubeck  (May  12, 1629). 
This  second  great  success  seems  to  have 
turned  Ferdinand's  head,  for,  not  content 
with  still  more  rieorous  treatment  of  the 
Protestants,  and  the  promulgation  of  the 
RestUuiion  Edicts  which  seriously  offended 
even  the  Catholics,  he  stirred  up  Poland 
against  Sweden,  and  insulted  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  both  personally  and  in  the  per- 
sons of  his  ambassadors, — insolent  imperti- 
nences which  he  soon  saw  bitter  reason  to 
regret.  The  Catholic  league  now  forced  hi m 
to  reduce  his  army,  and  supplant  Wallenstein 
by  Tilly ;  while  France  was  inciting  Gusta- 
vus to  the  willing  task  of  aiding  &e  Prot- 
estants in  Germany.  The  war  entered  its 
third  phase  by  the  landing  of  the  Swedes  at 
Usedom  (June,  1680),  and  their  conquest  of 
Pomerania  and  Mecklenburg.  Gustavus,  by 
the  exercise  of  a  little  wholesome  pressure, 
induced  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  to  aid 
him ;  and  though  unable  to  save  Magdeburg, 
he  marched  to  join  the  Saxons,  completely 
routed  by  Tilly  at  Breitenfeld  (September 
17,  1681);  victoriously  traversed  the  Main 
and  Rhine  valleys;  again  routed  Tilly  on 
the  Lech  (April  6,  1682),  and  entered  Mu- 
nich. By  the  judicious  strategy  of  Wallen- 
stein, he  was  compelled  to  return  to  Saxony, 
where  he  gained  tne  great  victory  of  Liltzen ; 
but  his  death,  depriving  the  Protestants  of 
the  only  man  who  could  force  the  confederate 
powers  to  preserve  unity  of  action,  was  a 
severe  blow  to  their  cause ;  though  the  genius 
and  indefatigable  zeal  of  his  chancellor, 
Oxenstiem,  and  the  brilliant  talents  of  the 
Swedish  generals,  preserved  the  advantages 
they  had  gained,  till  the  crushing  defeat  of 
Bernard  of  Weimar  at  Nordlin^n  (Septem- 
ber 6, 1684)  again  restored  to  the  emperor  a 
preponderating  infiuence  in  Germany.  Sax- 
ony now  made  peace  at  Prague  (May  80, 
1686)^  obtaining  such  satisfactory  terms  for 
the  Lutherans  that  the  treaty  was  within 
three  months  adhered  to  by  all  the  German 

{)rinces  of  that  sectj  and  the  Calvinists  were 
eft  to  their  fate.  Fi  nal  success  now  appeared 
to  demand  only  one  more  strenuous  effort  on 
the  part  of  Austria ;  but  Oxenstiern  resolved 
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to  preserve  to  Sweden  her  German  acquisi- 
tiona,  propitiated  Richelieu,  by  resigning  to 
him  the  direction  of  the  war,  and  the  con- 
flict advanced  Into  its  final  and  most  ex- 
tended phase.  The  emperor,  allied  for  offense 
and  defense  with  the  Lutherans,  was  now 
also  assailed  through  his  ally,  Spain,  who  was 
attacked  on  her  own  frontier,  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  in  Italy;  Bernard  of  Weimar 
fiffhting  independently,  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  Alsace  for  himself,  opposed  the 
leaguers ;  while  the  Swedes  under  Ban^r  held 
North  Germany,  and  bv  frequent  flyine 
marches  into  Silesia  and  Bohemia  distracted 
their  opponents,  and  prevented  them,  after 
successes  over  Duke  Bernard,  from  proceed- 
ing with  the  invasion  of  France.  The  great 
victory  of  Ban^r  over  the  Austrians  and 
Saxons  at  Wittstock  (October  4,  1686)  re- 
stored  to  Sweden  the  victor's  wreath  she  had 
lost  two  years  before ;  and  from  this  time, 
especially  under  Torstenson  and  Konigs- 
mark,  the  Swedes  were  always  successful, 
adding  a  second  victory  of  Breitenfeld  (No- 
vember 2, 1642),  one  at  Yankowitz  (Feb- 
ruary 14,  1646),  and  numberless  ones  of 
less  note,  to  their  already  long  list  of  suc- 
cesses, carrying  devastation  and  ruin  into 
the  hereditary  territories,  even  to  the  gates 
of  Vienna,  defeating  the  best  generals  of  the 
empire,  till,  ft-om  a  profound  feeling  of 
inability  to  check  them,  the  Austrians  hardly 
dared  appear  to  the  north  of  the  Danube. 
On  the  Knine,  the  leaguers  at  first  had  great 
success, — the  Weimar  troops,  now  in  French 
pay,  were  almost  exterminated  at  Duttlin^n 
(November  24,  1643) ;  but  after  the  Spanish 
power  had  been  thorous^hly  broken  in  the 
Netherlands  by  Oond4,  we  French  were  re- 
inforced on  the  Rhine,  and  under  Cond6  and 
Turenne,  rolled  back  the  leaguers  through 
the  Palatinate  and  Bavaria,  and  revenged 
at  Nordlingen  fAu^ust  8,  1645)  the  former 
defeat  of  the  Swedes.  The  emperor  was 
now  deserted  b^r  all  his  allies  except  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  whose  territories  were 
already  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Turenne 
and  Wrangel ;  and  a  combined  invasion  of 
Austria  from  the  west  and  north  was  on 
the  point  of  being  executed,  when,  after 
seven  years  of  diplomatic  shuffling,  with  an 
eye  to  the  changing  fortunes  of  the  contest, 
the  peace  of  Westphalia  put  an  end  to  this 
ternble  struggle. 

Thistle,  Order  of  the.    See  Akdbkw,  St. 

Thomas,  St.  The  principal  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  in  the  West  Indies,  belonging 
to  Denmark.  In  March,  1801,  it  was  taken 
by  the  British,  but  given  up  at  the  peace  of 
Amiens;  it  was  again  taken  in  the  course 
of  the  subsequent  war,  and  restored  to  Den- 
mark at  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1814. 

Thorn.  A  fortified  town  of  the  kingdom 
of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  West  Prussia, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula.  It  is  de- 
fended by  walls,  bastions,  and  two  forts. 
This  tc^wn  was  founded  by  the  Teutonic 
Knights  in  1282,  and  admitted  into  the 
Hanseatic  League  in  the  beginning  of  the 


14th  century.  It  was  taken  by  Charles  XII. 
of  Sweden  in  1708,  after  a  siege  of  four 
months.     • 

Thrace.  Anciently  the  name  of  an  ex- 
tensive country  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Danube,  on  the  east  by  the  Ruxine,  on 
the  south  by  the  JSgean  and  Macedonia, 
and  on  the  west  by  Macedonia  and  Illyria. 
War  and  robberv  were  the  only  honorable 
occupations  of  tne  Thracians.  They  lived 
to  steal,  either  from  each  other  or  fi-om 
neighboring  peoples.  When  not  fighting 
or  plundering,  they  spent  their  davs  in  sav- 
age idleness,  or  in  quarreling  over  their  cups. 
Courageous,  or  rather  ferocious,  after  the 
fashion  of  barbarous  peoples,  they  yet  lacked 
the  steady  valor  and  endurance  of  disciplined 
troops ;  at  all  times,  their  warfare  displayed 
more  fierceness  and  impetuosity  than  forti- 
tude. In  518  B.c^  Darius,  king  of  Persia, 
marched  through  Thrace  on  his  way  to  pun- 
ish the  European  Scythians,  and  on  his  re- 
turn left  Megabazus  with  80,000  men  to 
subdue  the  country.  In  this  he  partially 
succeeded,  but  new  disturbances  and  com- 
plications arose  between  the  Persians  and 
Greeks,  which  resulted  (480  b.c.)  in  the 
famous  expedition  of  Xerxes.  The  conse- 
quence of  the  expulsion  of  the  Persians 
from  Europe  was  the  resumption  of  liberty 
and  the  revival  of  prosperity  amone  the 
Greek  colonies  in  Tnrace.  Shortly  before 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  a  native  Thracian 
state — the  Odrysian — ^had  attained  to  great 
power  and  eminence  under  a  ruler  named 
Sitalces,  who  Joined  the  Athenian  alliance, 
but  could  not,  in  spite  of  his  resources,  pre- 
vent the  triumph  of  Sparta  in  the  north  as 
well  as  in  the  south.  The  rise  of  the  Mace- 
donian kingdom,  under  Philip  li.  (850  B.C.), 
destroyed  me  independence  of  a  great  part 
of  Thrace.  Under  the  government  of  Ly- 
simacbus,  the  subjugation  of  Thrace  became 
complete.  On  the  fall  of  the  Macedonian 
kingdom  (168  B.C.)  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Homans,  and  subsequently  shared  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  Boman  empire.  In  884 
a  colony  of  Sarmatians,  and  in  876  another 
of  Goths,  was  planted  in  Thrace.  In  895  it 
was  overrun  by  Alaric,  aiid  in  447.  by  Attila. 
In  1858,  Araurath  obtained  possession  of  all 
its  fortresses,  except  Constantinople,  and  it 
has  ever  since  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  Turks. 

Thrasimenus  Lacus.  See  Trasimbkus 
Lacus. 

Throw,  To.  To  force  anything  ftx>m  one 
place  to  another;  thus,  artillerists  say,  to 
throw  a  shot  or  shell,  or  so  many  shells  were 
thrown. 

Thrust.  Hostile  attack  with  any  pointed 
weapon,  as  in  fencing.  When  one  p*rty 
makes  a  push  with  his  sword  to  wound  his 
adversary  with  the  point,  it  is  called  a  thrust. 

Thud.  The  sound  of  a  bullet  on  hitting 
the  intended  object. 

Thug.  ^One  of  an  association  of  robbers 
and  muraerers  in  India,  who  practiced 
murder  not  by  open  assault,  but  by  stealthy 
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approaches,  and  from  religious  motives. 
They  have  heen  nearly  exterminated  by  the 
British  government 
Thumb-stall.  See  Implements. 
Thunderbolt.  In  heraldry,  a  hearing 
borrowed  from  classical  mythology,  which 
may  be  described  as  a  twisted  bar  in  pale 
inflamed  at  each  end  surmounting  two  jag- 
ged darts  in  sal  tire  between  two  wings  dis- 
played with  streams  of  Are. 

Thundering  Legion.  During  a  contest 
with  the  invading  Marcomanni,  the  prayers 
of  some  Christians  in  a  Boman  legion  are 
said  to  have  been  followed  by  a  storm  of 
thunder,  lightning,  and  rain,  which  tended 
greatly  to  discomlt  the  enemy ;  and  hence 
the  legion  received  the  name  in  174. 

Thurii,  or  Thurium.  A  Greek  city  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
Tarentine  Gulf,  was  founded  in  452  B.C., 
by  a  body  of  Sybarite  exiles,  near  the  spot 
where  their  ancient  city  had  stood  till  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  Orotonians  fifty-eight 
years  before.  The  rise  of  a.  new  colony 
re-awakened  the  anger  of  the  Orotonians, 
and  after  five  years  they  expelled  the  Syba- 
rites. These  after  an  unsuccessful  appeal  to 
Sparta  for  assistance,  applied  to  the  Athe- 
nians, who  resolved  to  send  out  a  colony 
along  with  the  persecuted  Sybarites.  The 
leaders  of  this  colony  were  Lampon  and 
Xenocritus.  A  war  subsequently  occurred 
between  Thurii  and  Tarentum,  but  was  ter- 
minated by  a  compromise.  In  890  B.C.  the 
city  received  a  severe  blow  ftrom  a  total  de- 
feat of  their  army  by  the  Lucanians.  From 
this  period  it  b^an  to  decline,  and  was  at 
lengtn  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Roman 
power,  in  order  to  escape  the  continued  at- 
tacks of  the  Lucanians. 

Thuringia.  An  early  Gothic  kingdom  in 
Central  Germany,  was  overrun  by  Attila 
and  the  Huns,  451 :  the  last  king,  Herman- 
fried,  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Thierry, 
king  of  the  Franks,  who  annexed  it  to  his 
dominions,  580.  It  was  after  various  changes 
and  many  conflicts,  absorbed  in  Saxony  in 
the  15th  century.  In  1815  it  was  surren- 
dered to  Prussia. 

Thyatira.  In  Asia  Hinor :  was  the  place 
assigned  for  the  battle  at  which  the  rebel 
Procopius  was  defeated  by  the  army  of  the 
emperor  Valens.  in  866. 

Thymbra.  In  Asia  Minor,  where  Cyrus 
the  Great  defeated  the  confederate  army 
aiding  Croesus,  and  obtained  supremacy  in 
Asia,  548. 

Tiberias.  A  city  in  Palestine,  built  by 
Herod  Antipas,  and  named  after  the  em- 
peror Tiberias  in  39.  Near  it  Guy  de  Lu- 
signan,  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Cru- 
saders, were  defeated  bv  Saladii) ;  and  Jeru- 
salem fell  into  his  hands,  1187. 

Ticino,  or  Tessin.  A  Swiss  canton  souih 
of  the  Alps ;  it  was  conquered  by  the  Swiss 
early  in  ttie  16th  century,  and  made  a  sepa- 
rate canton  in  1815.  It  suffered  by  internal 
disputes  in  1889  and  1841. 

Ticinus  (now   Teasijio),    An  important 
88 


river  in  Northern  Italy.  It  was  upon  the 
bank  of  this  river  that  Hannibal  gamed  his 
first  victory  over  the  Bomans  by  the  defeat 
of  P.  Scipio,  218  B.C. 

Ticonderoga.  A  town  in  Essex  Co., 
N.  Y.,  95  miles  north  by  east  of  Albany. 
Two  or  three  miles  below  this  village  are  the 
ruins  of  old  Fort  Ticonderoga,  on  the  west 
shore  of  Lake  Champlain.  The  fort  was 
surprised  by  Col.  Ethan  Allen  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary war. 

Tien  Tsin.  A  city  of  China,  situated  70 
miles  southeast  from  Pekin.  A  treaty  of 
amity  and  commerce  was  si^ed  here  be- 
tween the  French  and  English  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Chinese  on  the  other,  in  1858. 
The  violation  of  this  treaty,  which  was  fa- 
vorable to  British  interests  in  China,  by  the 
Chinese,  was  the  cause  of  the  subsequent 
Chinese  war. 

Tierce.  A  thrust  in  fencing,  delivered  at 
the  outside  of  the  body  over  the  arm. 

Tierce,  Tierc6.  In  heraldry,  a  term  of 
blazon  used  to  indicate  that  the  field  is  di- 
vided by  lines  into  three  equal  parts.  A 
shield  may  be  tierce  in  pale,  in  fess,  in  bend, 
in  bend  sinister,  or  in  pall ;  all  which,  with 
other  arrangements  in  tierce,  are  common 
in  French  neraldry.  Tierce  in  pale,  in 
English  heraldry,  is  an  occasional  mode  of 
marshaling  three  coats  in  one  escutcheon 
under  special  circumstances. 

Tier-shot.  Grape-shot  is  sometimes  so 
called. 

Tiflis.    See  Tsflis. 

Tige-arms.  Sometimes  called  pillar 
breech-arms.  Arms  with  a  stem  of  steel, 
screwed  into  the  middle  of  the  breech-pin, 
around  which  the  cliarge  of  powder  is 
placed.  The  ball  enters  free  and  rests  upon 
the  top  of  the  pin,  which  is  tempered,  and 
a  few  blows  with  a  heavy  ramroa  force  the 
ball  to  fill  the  grooves  of  the  rifled  arm. 
This  invention  was  an  improvement  by 
Capt.  Thouvenin  on  Delvignes'  plan  of 
having  a  chamber  for  the  powder  smaller 
than  the  bore.  Capt.  Minid's  invention  su- 
perseded the  tige-arms,  by  means  of  a  bul- 
let which  is  forced  to  fill  the  grooves  by  the 
action  of  the  charge  itself  at  the  instant  of 
the  explosion. 

Tigranocerta  (ruins  at  Sert).  The  later 
capital  of  Armenia,  built  by  Tig^nes.  It 
was  taken  by  Lucullus  and  the  Romans, 
after  a  great  victoiy  over  Tigranes,  in  69  B.c. 

Tigurini.  A  tribe  of  the  Helvetii,  who 
joined  the  Cimbri  in  invading  the  country 
of  the  Allobroges  in  Gaul,  where  they  de- 
feated the  consul  L.  Cassius  Lbnginus,  107 
B.G.  They  formed  in  the  time  of  CsBsar  the 
moeit  important  of  the  four  cantons  into 
which  the  Helvetii  were  divided. 

Tilsit.  A  town  of  East  Prussia,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Niemen,  or  Memel,  60  miles 
northeast  from  Konigsberg.  Tilsit  will  be 
ever  memorable  in  history  for  the  treaties 
which  were  there  signed  between  France 
and  Russia  on  July  7,  and  France  and  Prus- 
sia on  July  9,  1807.    By  the  former  of  these 
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Napoleon  agreed  to  restore  to  the  king  of 
Prussia  a  great  portion  of  his  dominions, 
his  Polish  acquisitions  being  Joined  to  Sax- 
ony, and  bis  possessions  west  of  the  £lbe 
formed  into  the  nucleus  of  the  new  kingdom 
of  Westphalia ;  Danzig  was  declared  an  in- 
dependent city ;  the  Prussian  province  of 
Bialystock  was  ceded  to  Russia ;  the  dukes 
of  Oldenberg  and  Mecklenburg,  the  czar's 
relatives,  were  reinstated  by  Napoleon,  and 
in  return  the  Bonapartist  kings  of  Naples 
and  Holland  were  recognized  l>y  the  czar, 
etc.  By  the  latter,  the  king  of  Prussia  rec- 
^nized  the  kines  of  Holland,  Naples,  and 
Westphalia,  and  the  Confederation  of  the 
Bhine ;  aj^reed  to  the  cessions  laid  down  in 
the  Russian  treaty,  and  to  other  minor 
alienations  and  concessions  to  Saxony, 
amounting  in  all  to  nearly  one-half  of  his 
dominions ;  to  the  exclusion  from  his  har- 
bors of  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  and 
to  the  occupation  of  the  Prussian  fortresses 
by  the  French,  till  the  payment  of  an  enor- 
mous ransom.  The  weighty  importance  of 
the  alterations  effected  by  this  treaty  is, 
however,  dwarfed  before  the  startling  mag- 
nitude of  the  secret  provisions  signed  be- 
tween France  and  Russia.  By  these  were 
arranged  the  resignation  of  the  empire  of 
the  ]£tst  to  Russia,  Roumelia  and  Constan- 
tinople being  specially  excepted  by  Napo- 
leon, and  the  acquisition  of  the  Spanish  pe- 
ninsula by  France ;  the  two  powers  were  to 
make  common  cause  against  Great  Britain, 
and  were  to  force  the  three  courts  of  Stock- 
holm, Copenhagen,  and  Lisbon  to  join 
them  ;  ana  Napoleon  agreed  to  increase  no 
farther  the  power  of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw, 
and  to  do  nothing  which  mieht  lead  to  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Polish  monarchy. 
By  a  further  agreement,  not  put  formally 
into  writing,  the  mouths  of  the  Cattaro,  the 
Ionian  Isles,  Sicily,  Malta,  Egypt,  and  the 
papal  dominions  were  to  he  taken  by 
France ;  and  Greece,  Macedonia,  Dalmatia, 
and  the  Adriatic  coasts,  as  the  portion  of 
Turkey;  while  on  the  other  hand,  Russia 
was  to  obtain  the  rest  of  Turkey,  and  was 
allowed  to  seize  Finland.  These  secret  arti- 
cles are  given  on  most  excellent  authority, 
and  their  correctness  is  further  vouched  for 
by  the  conduct  of  France  and  Russia  for  the 
next  feii^ears. 

Tilt.  A  thrust,  or  fight  with  rapiers ; 
also,  an  old  military  game. 

Tilted  Steel,  oee  Ordnance,  Metals 
FOB,  Steel. 

Tilter.  One  who  fights  or  contests  in  a 
tournament. 

Tilting-helmet.  A  helmet  of  large  size 
often  worn  over  another  at  tilts.  « 

Tilt.3rard,  Formerly  a  place  or  yard  for 
tilting. 

Timariot.  A  Turkish  cavalry  soldier  who 
has  a  certain  allowance  made  him,  for  which 
he  is  not  only  obliged  to  arm,  clothe,  and 
accoutre  himself,  but  he  must  likewise  pro- 
vide a  certain  number  of  militia-men.  The 
(allowance  it  called  Hmar, 


Timara.  Certain  revenues,  in  Turkey, 
erowing  out  of  lands  which  originally  b«- 
lonp^ed  to  Christian  clergy  and  nobility,  and 
which  the  sultans  seized  when  they  con- 
quered the  countries  they  inhabitedL  By 
this  means  the  sultan  is  enabled  to  support 
the  iimartois. 

Timber.  In  heraldry,  a  rank  or  row,  as 
of  ermine,  in  a  nobleman's  coat;  also  a  crest. 
This  word  is  also  written  timbre. 

Timber  Rafts.    See  Rafts,  Timber. 

Timbuctoo.  A  celebrated  city  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
about  8  miles  south  of  the  Niger.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Mansa  Suleiman,  a 
Mohammedan,  about  1214,  and  was  fre- 
quently subjugated  by  the  sovereigns  of 
Morocco.  Since  1727  it  has  been  partially 
independent. 

Time.  The  measure  of  duration  by 
which  soldiers  regulate  the  cadence  of  the 
march.  Common  Hme^  the  ordinary  time 
of  marching,  in  which  90  steps,  each  28 
inches  in  length,  are  taken  in  one  minute. 
See  Double-quick,  and  Quick  Time. 

Time.  That  necessary  interval  between 
each  motion  in  the  manual  exercise,  as  well 
as  in  every  movement  the  arm^  or  any  body 
of  men  may  make.  In  fencing  there  are 
three  kinds  of  time :  that  of  the  sword,  that 
of  the  foot,  and  that  of  the  whole  body. 

Time.  A  particular  period  or  part  of  du- 
ration, whether  past,  present,  or  rature. 

Apparent  time,  the  time  of  day  reckoned 
by  tne  sun,  or  so  that  12  o'clock  at  the  place 
is  the  instant  of  the  transit  of  the  sun's 
centre  over  the  meridian. 

Mean  solar  time^  or  mean  Hme,  time  regu- 
lated by  the  average,  or  mean,  instead  of 
the  unequal  or  apparent,  motion  of  the  sun ; 
time  as  indicated  by  a  uniformly-going 
clock,  once  rightly  adjusted,  and  difiering 
from  apparent  time  at  any  instant  by  a 
small  quantity  called  the  equation  of  time. 

Sidereal  Hme^  time  regulated  by  the  tran- 
sit, over  the  meridian  of  a  place,  of  the  first 
point  of  Aries,  or  vernal  equinox,  and  chiefly 
used  in  astronomical  observations. 

Solar  time.    See  Mean  Solar  Time. 

Time  of  Flight.    See  Flight. 

Time  Thrust.  In  fencing,  a  thrust  given 
upon  any  openine  which  may  occur  by  an 
inaccurate  or  wide  motion  of  your  adver- 
sary, when  changing^his  guard,  etc 

Time-fiize.    See  Fuze,  Time-. 

Timing.  In  fencing,  is  the  accurate  and 
critical  tnrowing  in  of  a  cut  or  thrust  upon 
any  opening  that  may  occur  as  your  adver- 
sary changes  his  position. 

Tin-case  Shot.    See  Canister-shot. 

Tinchebrai.  A  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Ame,  84  miles  northwest  from 
Alen^on.  Here  Robert  of  Normandy  was 
finally  defeated  by  his  brother,  Hennr  I.  of 
England,  on  September  28,  1106,  ana  Nor- 
mandy was  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land. 

Tincture.  In  heraldry,  one  of  the  metals, 
colors,  or  furs  used  in  armory. 
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Tindal.  An  attendant  on  the  army  in 
India. 

Tinker.  A  small  raortar  formerly  used 
on  the  end  of  a  staff,  now  superseded  by  the 
Coehorn. 

Tippecanoe.  A  river  of  Indiana,  United 
States,  which  rises  in  a  lake  of  the  same 
name  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  It 
is  famous  for  the  battle  fought  on  its  banks, 
November  6,  1811,  in  which  the  Indians, 
under  Tecumseh's  brother,  the  Prophet,  were 
defeated  by  Gen.  Harrison. 

Tipperary.  An  inland  county  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Munster,  Ireland.  Subsequently  to 
the  year  1172,  Henry  II.  obtained  possession 
of  it  after  several  sanguinary  contests.  The 
countv  suffered  greatly  during  the  civil  wars 
of  1641,  in  the  course  of  which  the  town  of 
Clonmel,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  obtained 
honorable  terms  from  Cromwell,  who  con- 
ducted the  siege  in  person. 

Tipperary.  A  town  of  the  county  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  river  Arra,  111  miles 
southwest  irom  Dublin.  The  town  is  of 
very  ancient  foundation,  and  soon  after  the 
invasion  was  occupied  as  a  strong  place  by 
the  English,  who  Duilt  a  castle  in  it  during 
the  Irish  expedition  of  King  John.  This 
castle,  however,  fell  soon  afterward  into  the 
hands  of  the  Irish  under  the  Prince  of 
Thomond. 

Tippermuir,  or  Tibbermore.  A  town  of 
Scotland,  near  Perth.  Here  the  Marquis  of 
Montrose  defeated  the  Covenanters  under 
Lord  Elcho,  September  1,  1644. 

Tirailleur.  A  skirmisher,  often  put  in 
front  of  the  line  to  annoy  the  enemy,  and 
draw  off  his  attention ;  or  they  are  left  be- 
hind to  amuse  and  stop  his  progress  in  the 
pursuit ;  a  rifleman. 

Tire.  Are  great  guns,  shot,  shells,  etc., 
placed  in  a  regular  form. 

Tirlemont.  A  town  of  Belrium,  province 
of  Brabant,  26  miles  east  of  Brussels.  It 
was  taken  by  the  French  in  1685 ;  was  rav- 
aged by  Marlborough  in  1706 ;  taken  by  the 
French  in  1702;  here  the  French,  under 
Dumouriez,  defeated  the  Austrians  in  1708; 
taken  by  the  French  in  1704.  Its  fortifica- 
tions were  dismantled  in  1804. 

Tiryns.  An  ancient  town  of  Argolis, 
southeast  of  Argos,  and  one  of  the  most 
ancient  in  all  Greece.  Homer  represents 
Tiryns  as  subject  to  Argos;  the  town  was 
at  a  later  time  destroyed  by  the  Argives, 
and  most  of  the  inhabitants  were  removed 
to  Argos. 

Titles,  Military.  Bee  military  titles  un- 
der appropriate  headings  throughout  this 
volume. 

Tivoli.  A  town  of  Central  Ital^,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Teverone,  18  miles  east- 
northeast  from  Kome.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
Tivoli  was  an  imperial  city,  independent  of  ^ 
Kome,  and  was  tne  occasion  of  many  con- ' 
tentions  between  the  emperors  and  the  popes ; 
in  the  course  of  whicn  it  was  frequently 
taken  and  retaken  as  either  party  gained  the 
ascendant 


Tlemsen,  or  Tlemecen.  A  town  of  Al- 
geria, in  the  province  of  Oran,  67  miles 
southwest  fh>m  X)ran.  It  was  once  an  im- 
portant place ;  but  in  consequence  of  a  re* 
volt  of  the  inhabitants  against  his  authority, 
Hassan,  the  dey  of  Algiers,  laid  it  in  ruins. 
It  was  occupied  by  the  French  in  1886  and 
1842. 

Tobago.  One  of  the  British  islands  in 
the  West  Indies,  belonging  to  the  Wind- 
ward group.  This  island  was  first  colonized 
by  the  Dutch,  who  were  expelled  by  the 
Spaniards.  It  was  then  settled  by  the  Eng- 
lish, to  whom  it  was  ceded  by  the  peace  of 
1768.  In  1781  it  was  taken  by  the  French, 
and  in  1708  was  retaken  by  the  British,  by 
whom  it  was  retained  at  the  peace  of  Amiens. 

Tobitachau  (Moravia).  In  a  sharp  ac- 
tion, on  July  16,  1866,  the  Austrians  were 
defeated  by  the  army  of  the  crown-prince  of 
Prussia,  with  the  loss  of  600  killed  and 
wounded,  and  600  prisoners  and  17  guns. 

Tocsin.  An  alarm-drum;  a  m11.  It 
was  formerly  used  in  an  army  as  a  signal 
for  charging,  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

Toga  Picta.  Was  an  outer  garment, 
worn  by  Roman  generals  in  triumphs,  by 
consuls  under  the  empire,  and  by  prsatort 
when  they  celebrated  j^ames;  and  was  em- 
bellished with  Phrygian  embroidery.  In 
war  the  toga  was  laid  aside  for  the  sagum  or 
paludatogatus,  or  some  less  cumbrous  style 
of  attire. 

Toggle  and  Chain.    See  Okdnanox. 

Toiae.  A  measure  derived  from  the 
French,  containing  6  feet,  and  a  term  of 
frequent  use  in  fortification  and  military 
surveying. 

Toiaon  d'Or  {Fr»).    See  C^oldeh  Flkkcx. 

Toledo  (anc.  JbUtum),  A  city  of  Spain, 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tagus,  66  miles 
south-southwest  ttom  Madrid.    It  was  con- 

?uered  by  the  Romans  under  M.  Fulvius, 
02  B.C.  (108  B.C.);  was  captured  by  the 
Goths,  467 ;  possessed  by  the  Moors  from  714 
to  1086.  Alfonso  VI.  of  Castile  and  Leon 
recovered  it  from  the  Moors. 

Toledo.  An  esteemed  Spanish  sword,  so 
called  from  the  place  of  manufacture. 

Tolenon  {Fr.).  An  ancient  machine  of 
war,  having  a  long  lever  moving  on  a  pivot, 
suspended  from  an  upright  higher  than  the 
rampart,  having  at  one  end  a  w>x  to  contain 
20  men,  who,  by  drawing  down  the  other 
end,  might  be  raised  high  enough  to  fire  into 
the  loop-holes,  or  even  to  get  upon  the  wall. 

Tolentino.  A  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Macerata,  12  miles  from  Macerata.  It  was 
here,  in  February,  1707^hat  the  pope  ceded 
the  Romagna  to  the  French  republic  by 
treaty,  and  in  May,  1816,  Murat  retired  to 
this  place  with  his  troops  before  the  Aus- 
trians, and  was  defeated. 

Tolosa.  A  town  of  Spain,  province  of 
Guipuzcoa,  on  the  Oria,  86  miles  southwest 
from  Bayonne.  Kear  here,  Alfonso,  king  of 
Castile,  aided  by  the  kings  of  Aragon  and 
Navarre,  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
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Moors,  July  16, 1212.  This  conflict  is  some- 
timee  termed  the  battle  of  Muradal.  It  was 
occupied  by  the  French  from  1808  till  1818. 

Tomahawk.  A  light  war-hatchet  of  the 
North  American  Indians.  The  early  ones 
were  rudely  made  of  stone,  ingeniously  fast- 
ened to  their  handles  by  animal  sinews,  or 
cords  of  skin.  Traders  supplied  hatchets  of 
steel,  the  heads  of  which  were  made  hollow, 
for  a  tobacco-pipe ;  the  handle  of  ash,  with 
the  pith  removed,  being  the  stem.  These 
hatcnets  are  used  in  the  chase  and  in  battle, 
not  only  in  close  combat,  but  by  being 
thrown  with  a  wonderful  skill,  so  as  always 
to  strike  the  object  aimed  at  with  the  edge 
of  the  instrument.  The  handles  are  curi- 
ously ornamented.  In  the  figurative  lan- 
guage of  the  Indians,  to  make  peace,  is  to 
bury  the  tomahawk  ;  to  make  war,  is  to  dig 
it  up. 

Toman.  In  the  East  Indies,  signifies 
10,000  men. 

Tom-tom.  A  large,  fiat  drum,  used  by 
the  Hindoos ;  a  tam-tam. 

Tongue.    The  pole  of  an  ox-cart  (local). 

Tongue  of  a  Sword.  That  part  of  the 
blade  on  which  the  gripe,  shell,  and  pummel 
are  fixed.  The  bayonet  is  figuratively  called 
a  triangular  tongue,  from  ito  shape. 

Tonnelon  (Fr,),  An  ancient  orawbridge, 
used  nearly  in  the  same  manner  and  for  simi- 
lar purposes  as  the  harpe  and  exoatre, 

Tonquin,  or  Tonkin.  The  northernmost 
province  of  Anam,  Southeast  Asia.  Tonquin 
was  conquered  by  the  Chinese  in  1406,  and 
by  the  Anamese  in  1790. 

Tooksowars  (Ind,).  The  vizier's  body  of 
cavalry. 

Topekhana  (Ind,).  The  place  where  guns 
are  kept ;  the  arsenal. 

Topcya,  or  Topgis.  Turkish  artillery- 
men or  gunners. 

Topgi-Bachi.  Master-general  of  the 
Turkish  artillery. 

Topikhannah  {Ind. ).  A  house  for  keeping 
guns ;  an  arsenal ;  an  armory. 

T5plit2.  A  town  of  Bohemia.  Here  were 
signed,  in  1818,  two  treaties,— one  between 
Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  September  9 ; 
and  one  between  Great  Britain  and  Austria, 
October  8. 

Topographical  Engineers.  The  duties  of 
this  corps  consist  in  surveys  for  the  defense 
of  the  frontiers  and  of  positions  for  fortifica- 
tions ;  in  reconnoissances  of  the  country 
through  which  an  army  has  to  pass,  or  in 
which  it  has  to  operate ;  in  the  examination 
of  all  routes  of  communication  by  land  or 
by  water,  both  for  supplies  and  military 
movements ;  in  the  construction  of  military 
roads  and  permanent  bridges  connected  with 
them ;  and  the  charge  of  the  construction 
of  all  civil  works  authorized  by  acts  of  Con- 
gress, not  specially  assigned  by  law  to  some 
other  branch  of  the  service.  The  U.  S. 
Corps  of  Topographical  Engineers  was 
merged  into  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  1868. 

Topography.  Is  the  art  of  representing 
and  describing  in  all  itB  details  the  physical 


constitution,  natural  or  artificial,  of  any  de- 
termined portion  of  a  country ;  in  making 
maps  and  giving  a  descriptive  memoir. 
Military  topo^rapny  differs  from  geography 
in  seeking  to  imitate  sinuosities  of  ground : 
it  represents  graphically  and  describes  tech- 
nically commanaing  heights,  ^ater-courses, 
preferable  sites  for  camps,  different  kinds  of 
roads,  the  position  of  fords,  and  extent  of 
woods.  It  enumerates  the  resources  that  a 
country  offers  to  troops  and  the  difficulties 
which  are  interposed.  By  means  of  colored 
maps  and  other  conventional  signs,  military 
topography  presents  before  the  eyes  of  a  gen- 
eral much  tnat  is  necessary  to  guide  his  op- 
erations. 

Torce,  or  Wreath.  In  heraldry,  a  gar- 
land of  twisted  silk,  by  which  the  crest  is 
joined  to  the  helmet.  A  crest  is  always  un- 
derstood to  be  placed  on  a  torce,  unless  where 
it  is  expressly  stated  to  issue  out  of  a  coronet 
or  chapeau. 

Torches.    See  Ptbotechkt. 

Tordesillas.  A  town  of  Spain,  province 
of  Yalladolid.  Here  was  signed,  in  1494,  a 
treaty  modifying  the.  boundary-line  which 
Pope  Alexander  YI.  had  assigned,  in  1498, 
in  nis  division  of  the  New  World  between 
Spain  and  Portugal. 

Torgau.  A  fortified  town  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  70 
miles  south-southwest  from  Berlin.  Here  a 
battle  was  fought  between  Frederick  II.  of 
Prussia  and  the  Austrians,  in  which  the 
former  obtained  a  signal  victory,  the  Aus- 
trian general.  Count  Daun,  a  renowned  war- 
rior, l^ing  wounded,  November  8,  1760.  It 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  allied  Prus- 
sians and.Saxons  in  January,  1814 ;  the  be- 
sieged lost  about  80,000  men. 

Tormentum.  A  pistol ;  a  gun ;  a  piece  of 
ordnance. 

Tormes.  A  river  of  Spain,  falls  into  the 
Bouro,  on  the  borders  of  Portugal.  Its  banks 
were  the  scene  of  many  confiicts  between  the 
French  and  Spaniards  during  the  Peninsular 
war,  from  1808  to  1814. 

Toro.  A  city  of  Spain,  province  of  Leon, 
on  the  Douro,  20  miles  east  from  Zamora. 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  defeated  Alonzo  V. 
of  Portugal  near  this  place  in  1476,  and 
gained  the  kingdom  of  Castile  for  himself 
and  his  wife  Isaoella. 

Toronto.  The  capital  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  Canada,  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario,  166  miles  from  Kingston,  and  828 
miles  from  Montreal.  Its  harbor  or  bay  is 
capable  of  accommodating  the  largest  ves- 
sels that  navigate  the  lakes,  and  is  defended 
at  the  entrance  by  a  fort,  which  was  thor- 
oughly repaired  in  1864  by  the  imperial 
fovernment,  and  mounted  with  the  mostef- 
cient  modern  ordnance.  The  town  was 
founded  in  1794,  by  Gov.  Simcoe.  It  was 
burned  by  the  Americans  in  1818,  and  suf- 
fered severely  in  the  insurrection  of  1887,  on 
which  occasion  it  was  the  headquarters  of 
the  rebellion. 

Torpedo.    During  the  war  between  Great 
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Britain  and  the  United  Slates  in  1812-14, 
this  name  was  applied  to  certain  mysterious 
hoats  invented  by  Fnlton  and  other  Ameri- 
cans for  the  purpose  of  navigating  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  injuring  the 
bottom  of  hostile  vessels.  In  those  days  of 
hand-to-hand  naval  war,  these  designs 
(which,  by  the  way,  were  failures)  were 
looked  upon  as  little  less  than  diabolical. 
The  progress  of  destructive  weapons  during 
half  a  century  has  removed  this  aversion, 
and  nations  ao  not  scruple  now  to  employ 
similar  unseen  agents  for  offense  and  defense. 
The  modem  torpedo  is  really  a  stationary 
bomb-shell,  intended  to  explode  under  the 
bottom  of  an  enemy's  ship.  The  weapon 
was  first  used  by  the  Russians  in  the  Baltic 
in  1854 ;  and  in  the  American  war  of  Seces- 
sion, 1861-66,  it  was  employed  extensively, 
and  often  successfully.  The  damage  effected 
by  a  torpedo  exploding  beneath  a  ship  is 
very  great;  and  although  the  failures  are 
frequent  by  the  explosion  happening  at  a 
wrong  moment,  the  danger  from  torpedoes 
is  considerable  in  fact,  and  far  more  in  ap- 
prehension, for  sailors  naturally  dread  navi- 
gating waters  where  destruction  lurks  at  un- 
known points  concealed  from  view.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  torpedoes,  but  they 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes, — those 
which  are  6elf-explosive  on  a  ship  touching 
them,  and  those  which  are  dependent  on  an 
electric  current  supplied  from  the  shore. 
The  second  are  the  safest  for  friendly  ves- 
sels ;  but  they  are  rather  uncertain  in  action, 
and  can  only  be  employed  at  a  moderate  dis- 
tance from  the  shore.  The  first  are  more 
certain  in  action,  as  they  can  only  explode 
on  a  ship,  bein^  somewhere  in  contact,  but 
they  attack  indiscriminately  friend  and  foe. 

Torque  (Fr.),  A  metal  collar  formerly 
bestowed  upon  a  Roman  soldier  who  haa 
killed  his  adversary  in  a  single  combat. 

Torqued.  In  heraldry,  twisted ;  bent ; — 
said  of  a  dolphin  haurient,  which  forms  a 
figure  like  the  letter  S, 

Torre  di  Mare.  A  village  of  Naples,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Bassento,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Taranto.  Its  prosperity  received  a  fearful 
blow  when,  after  the  battle  of  the  Metaurus 
(207  B.C.),  Hannibal  was  compelled  to  give 
up  this  part  of  Italy,  and  carried  with  him 
all  the  citizens  of  Megapontum,  in  order  to 
defend  them  from  the  vengeance  of  the  Ro- 
mans. In  the  time  of  Cicero  the  city  still 
existed,  but  in  a  state  of  rapid  decay. 

Torres- Vedras.  A  town  of  Estremadura, 
kingdom  of  Portugal,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Sizandro,  about  80  miles  north  of  Lisbon. 
It  derives  its  reputation  solely  from  having 
given  name  to  tnose  famous  lines  of  defense 
within  which  Wellington  took  refbge  in 
1810,  when  he  found  it  impossible  to  defend 
the  frontier  of  Portu^l  against  the  French 
armies ;  and  ft-om  which,  in  the  year  follow- 
ing, he  issued  on  that  career  of  slow  and 
hard- won  victory  which  ended  in  the  ©^pul- 
sion  of  the  French  from  the  Peninsula.  The 
Jirstj  or  outermost  of  these  lines,  extending 


from  Alhandra,  on  the  Tagus,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Sizandro,  on  the  sea-coast,  and  follow- 
ing the  windings  of  the  hills,  was  29  miles 
long ;  the  seeomi  (and  by  far  the  most  for- 
midable) lay  from  6  to  10  miles  behind  the 
first,  stretching  from  Quintella,  on  the  Ta- 
gus, to  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lorenza,  a  dis- 
tance of  24  miles ;  the  thirds  situated  to  the 
southwest  of  Lisbon,  at  the  very  mouth  of 
the  Tagus,  was  very  shost,  being  intended  to 
cover  a  forced  embarkation,  if  that  had  be- 
come necessary.  The  entire  ground  thus 
fortified  was  equal  to  600  scmare  miles. 

Torrington.  A  town  of  England,  county 
of  Devon,  10  miles  south-southwest  of  Barn- 
staple. The  name  of  Torrington  emerges 
frequently  during  the  great  civil  war ;  and 
the  capture  of  the  town  by  Fairfax  in  1646, 
on  which  occasion  the  church,  with  200  pris- 
oners, and  those  who  guarded  them,  were 
blown  into  the  air  by  gunpowder,  proved 
fatal  to  the  king's  cause  m  toe  west. 

Torse,  or  Torce.    In  heraldry,  a  wreath. 

Tortona.  A  town  of  Italy,  province  of 
Alessandria,  on  a  hill  nearly  900  feet  above 
the  sea.  Tortona  was  once  a  strongly  forti- 
fied city,  but  its  last  defenses  were  destroyed 
by  order  of  Napoleon,  after  the  battle  of 
Marengo. 

Tortosa.  A  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia, 
on  the  Ebro,  42  miles  southwest  from  Tar- 
ragona. It  was  taken  by  the  French  under 
Suchet  in  1811. 

Tortu  d'Hommes  (Fr.),  A  particular 
formation  which  was  formerly  adopted  by 
the  besieged  when  they  made  a  sortie. 

Tory.  The  word  tory  first  occurs  in  Eng- 
lish history  in  1679,  during  the  struggle  m 
Parliament  occasioned  b^  the  introduction 
of  the  bill  for  the  exchision  of  the  Duke  of 
York  from  the  line  of  succession,  and  was 
applied  by  the  advocates  of  the  bill  to  its 
opponents  as  a  title  of  obloquy  or  contempt. 
Ijie  name  has,  however,  ceased  to  designate 
any  existing  party ;  the  political  successors 
of  the  tories  are  now  commonly  known  as 
conservatives.  In  the  Revolutionary  war  of 
the  United  States,  the  loyalists  were  called 
tories. 

Touch-box.  A  box  containing  lighted 
tinder,  formerly  carried  by  soldiers  who  used 
matchlocks,  to  kindle  the  match. 

Touch-hole.  The  vent  of  a  cannon  or 
other  species  of  fire-arms,  by  which  fire  is 
communicated  to  the  powder  of  the  charge. 

Toula,  or  Tula.  An  important  town  of 
Great  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  Upa,  110  miles  south 
of  Moscow.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  and  has 
suffered  severely  from  Tartar  invasion,  and 
during  the  wars  of  the  commencement  of  the 
17th  century.  The  Russian  army  is  largely 
supplied  with  muskets  and  small-aifms  from 
the  works  of  this  town. 

Toulon.  A  great  seaport  and  naval 
arsenal  of  France,  department  of  Var.  It 
stands  at  the  head  of  a  deeply-penetrating 
inlet  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  a  fortress 
of  immense  streng^,  and  is  surrounded  by 
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a  double  rampart,  and  by  a  wide  and  deep 
fosse.  Toulon  was  destroyed  by  the  Sara- 
cens in  889,  and  again  by  them  about  the 
close  of  the  12th  century.  It  was  only  at 
the  end  of  the  16th  century  that  Toulon 
came  to  be  important  as  a  naval  and  military 
stronghold.  In  1707,  it  was  assailed  without 
success  by  the  Duke  of  Savoy  by  land,  and 
the  English  and  Butch  by  sea.  it  was  taken 
by  the  English  and^Spaniards  in  1798 ;  but 
the  allies  were  obligea  to  evacuate  the  town 
in  December  of  the  same  year,  after  being 
fiercely  attacked  by  the  republicans,  whose 
guns  were  commanded  b^  Napoleon,— then 
a  simple  officer  of  artillery,  —  who  here 
evinced  for  the  first  time  his  genius  and 
self-reliance. 

Toulouse  (anc.  Tolosa),  An  important 
city  of  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Haute-Garonne,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Garonne,  160  miles  southeast  of  Bor- 
deaux. The  ancient  Tolota  and  its  temple 
were  plundered  by  the  consul  Q.  Servihus 
GsBpio  in  106  B.C.  It  was  ravaged  by  the 
Visigoths  and  Franks,  who  successively 
overran  and  possessed  the  country.  A  bat- 
tle was  fouffht  here  in  1814,  between  Wel- 
lington and  Soult,  in  which  the  latter  was 
defeated,  and  obliged  to  evacuate  the  town. 

Tour,  or  Turn.  That  which  is  done  by 
'  succession.  Ibur  of  duty,  turn  to  go  on 
duty. 

Tourbillon.    See  Ptrotxchnt. 

Tournament,  or  Toumay.  A  military 
sport  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  which  com- 
batants engaged  one  another  with  the  object 
of  exhibiting  their  courage,  prowess,  and 
skill  in  the  use  of  arms,  or  for  the  honor  of 
the  ladies  attending.  According  to  Du- 
cange,  the  difference  between  a  tournament 
and  A  joust  is,  that  the  latter  is  a  single  com- 
heXj  while  in  the  former  a  troop  of  com- 
batants encounter  each  Qther  on  either  side. 
But  this  distinction  has  not  been  always 
observed. 

Toumay  (anc  Tomacum^  or  TurrU  Ner^ 
vwrum,  "  Fort  of  the  Nervii").  A  fortified 
town  of  Beletum,  province  of  Hainault,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Scheldt,  near  the  French 
frontier.  It  was  in  the  5th  and  bc^nning 
of  the  6th  centuries  the  seat  of  the  Merovin- 

fian  kings,  subsequently  belonged  to  France, 
ut  at  the  peace  of  Madrid  was  included  in 
the  Spanisn  Netherlands.  Subsequently  it 
was  oftener  than  once  taken  by  France,  out 
again  restored  b^  treaty.  During  the  inonth 
of  May,  1794,  it  was  the  scene  of  several 
hotly  contested  fights  between  the  French 
and  Austro-English  armies,  the  most  im- 
portant of  whidi  was  that  of  May  19,  int 
which  Pichegru  beat  the  Duke  of  York. 

Tours.  A  city  of  France,  capital  of  the 
department  of  Indre-et-Loire,  146  miles 
southwest  from  Paris.  Near  it  Gharles 
Martel  gained  a  ffreat  victory  over  the 
Saracens,  and  savcSl  Europe,  October  10, 
782.  This  conflict  was  also  called  the  battle 
of  Poitiers.  The  church  was  pillaged  bv 
the  Huguenots  and  utterly  destroyed,  witk 


the  exception  of  two  towers,  at  the  revo- 
lution. 

Tower.  A  citadel ;  a  fortress ;  hence,  a 
defender. 

Tower  Bastion.  In  fortification,  is  one 
which  is  constructed  of  masonry,  at  the  an- 
gles of  the  interior  polygon  of  some  works ; 
and  has  usually  vaults  or  casemates  under 
its  terre-plein,  to  contain  artillery,  stores, 
etc. 

Tower  of  London.  In  feudal  days,  a 
powerful  fortress:  then,  and  long  after,  a 
state  prison  of  gloomy  memories;  now  a 
government  store-house  and  armory,  and 
still  in  some  sense  a  stronghold ;  is  an  ir- 
regular quadrilateral  collection  of  buildings 
on  rising  ground  adjoining  the  Thames,  and 
immediately  to  the  east  of  the  citv  of  Ijon- 
don.  The  lungs  frequency  resicled  there, 
holding  their  courts,  and  not  unfrequently 
sustaining  si^es  and  blockades  from  Uieir 
rebellious  subjects.  At  present,  the  Tower 
of  London  is  a  great  military  store-house  in 
charge  of  the  war  department,  containing 
arms  and  accoutrements  for  the  complete 
equipment  of  a  large  army.  It  is  needleu 
to  say  that,  viewed  as  a  fortress,  the  Tower 
would  be  useless  against  modem  arms.  The 
government  is  vested  in  a  constable,  who  has 
great  privileges,  and  is  usuallv  a  military 
officer  of  long  service  and  distinguished 
mark  ;  the  deputy-constable,  also  a  general 
officer  of  repute,  is  the  actual  governor.  He 
has  a  small  staff  under  him,  and  the  corps 
of  yeomen  of  the  Guard,  more  commoniy 
known  as  Beef-eaters. 

Towered.  Adorned  or  defended  by  tow- 
ers. 

Towers,  Movable.  The  purgi  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  turrea  mobiles  of  the  Ro- 
mans, consisted  of  several  stories,  furnished 
with  engines,  ladders,  casting-bridges,  etc, 
and  nioving  on  wheels,  for  Uie  purpose  of 
being  brought  near  the  walls.  They  were 
usually  of  a  round  form,  though  sometimes 
sauare  or  polygonal.  Before  Uie  invention 
of  guns,  they  used  to  fbrtify  places  with 
towers,  and  to  attack  them  with  movable 
towers  of  wood,  mounted  on  wheels,  to  set 
the  besiegers  on  a  level  with  the  walb,  and 
drive  the  besieged  from  under  the  same. 
These  towers  were  sometimes  20  stories,  and 
80  fathoms  hi^h.  They  were  covered  with 
raw  skins,  and  100  men  were  employed  to 
move  them. 

Tow-hooks.    See  Implbmxkts. 

Town-Adjutant,  Town-Major.  In  Great 
Britain,  officers  on  the  staff  of  a  garrison. 
They  are  often  veteran  officers,  too  much 
worn  for  field  service.  The  pay  depends  on 
the  magnitude  of  the  trust.  The  town- 
major  ranks  as  a  captain ;  the  adjutant  as  a 
lieutenant  The  duties  of  these  officers  con- 
sist in  maintaining  discipline,  and  looking 
after  the  finding  of  the  batteries,  etc. 

Towton.  A  township  of  England,  county 
of  York,  West  Hiding.  Here  a  sanguinary 
battle  was  fought,  March  29,  1461,  between 
the  houses  of  York  (Edward  IV.)  and  Lan- 
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caster  (Henry  VI.),  to  the  latter  of  wbom  it 
was  fatal,  and  on  whose  side  more  than 
87,000  fell.  Edward  issued  orders  to  ffive 
no  quarter,  and  the  most  merciless  slaughter 
ensued.  Henry  was  made  prisoner,  and 
confined  in  the  Tower;  his  queen,  Mar- 
garet, fled  to  Flanders. 

Traband.  A  trusty  brave  soldier  in  the 
Swiss  infantry,  whose  particular  duty  was 
to  guard  the  colors  and  the  captain  who  led 
them.  He  was  armed  with  a  sword  and  a 
halbert,  the  blade  of  which  was  sharpened 
like  a  pertuisan.  He  generally  wore  the 
colonel's  livery,  and  was  excused  from  all 
the  duties  of  a  sentinel. 

Tracing,  or  Outline.  Is  the  succession 
of  lines  that  show  the  figure  of  the  works, 
and  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  de- 
fensive masses  are  laid  out,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  proper  defense. 

Tracing-picketa.  These  are  short  pick- 
ets, 18  inches  long,  and  about  1  incn  in 
diameter,  which  are  useful  in  marking  out 
the  details  of  field-works.  They  are  made 
rather  more  expeditiously  than  fascine-pick- 
ets, and  should  be  tied  up  in  bundles  of  25 
each.  Every  bundle  weighs  about  8  pounds 
when  the  wood  is  dry. 

Track.  In  gunnery,  by  track  is  under- 
stood the  distance  between  the  fiirrows 
formed  by  the  wheels  of  artillery  carriages 
in  the  ground.  It  is  important  that  Uie 
track  should  be  the  same  for  all  carriafl^es 
likely  to  travel  the  same  road,  in  order  that 
the  wheels  of  one  carriage  may  follow  in  the 
furrows  formed  by  those  of  its  predecessor, 
and  thereby  prevent  a  loss  of  tractile  force. 
The  track  of  artillery  carria^  is  6  feet,  and 
the  extreme  length  of  the  axle-tree  is  6^  feet 
for  field-,  and  6}  feet  for  siege-carriages. 

Trail.  In  tactics,  to  carry,  as  a  fire-arm, 
with  the  butt  near  the  g^und,  and  the  muz- 
zle inclined  forward,  the  piece  being  held  by 
the  right  hand  near  the  middle. 

Trail.  In  gunnery,  the  end  of  a  travel- 
ing-carriage, oppodte  to  the  wheels,  and 
upon  which  the  ca^age  slides  when  unlim- 
bered.    See  Ordka.ncs,  Cabriaoes  for. 

Trail  Hand-spike.    See  Hakd-spikb. 

Trail-handles.      See    Ordnakcb,    Oar- 

BIA0E8  FOB. 

Trail-plate.    See  Obdkakcb,  Cabbiaoes 

FOB. 

Trail-bridge.    See  Poktoitb. 

Train.  To  teach  and  form  by  practice ; 
to  exercise ;  to  discipline ;  as,  to  train  the 
inilitia  to  tbe  manual  exercise  ,*  to  train  sol- 
diers to  the  use  of  arms. 

Train.  A  line  of  gunpowder,  laid  to  lead 
fire  to  a  charge,  or  to  a  quantity  intended 
for  execution. 

Train,  Artillery-.  See  Abtillbbt-tbaik. 

Train,  Ponton-.  See  Pontons,  Bbidob 
Equipagb. 

Train-Bands  (or  more  properly.  Trained 
Bands).  A  force  of  militia,  and  not  differ- 
ing essentially  from  that  force  substituted  by 
James  I.  for  the  old  English  Fvrd,  or  national 
militia.    The  train-bands  of  London  were 


chiefly  composed  of  apprentices ;  and  their 
unruly  doings  formed  tne  subject  for  many 
facetious  plays  and  tales.  In  the  civil  wars, 
the  train-bands  sided  with  the  Parliament ; 
and  Charles  II.  restored  the  militia  on  its 
old  local  footing. 

Trainer.  In  the  United  States,  a  militia- 
man when  called  out  for  exercise  or  disci- 
pline. 

Training-day.  In  the  United  States,  a 
day  on  which  a  military' company  assembles 
for  drill,  especially  in  public. 

Traitor.  One  who  violates  his  alleg^iance 
and  betrays  his  country;  one  guilty  of 
treason;  one  who,  in  breach  of  trust,  de- 
livers his  country  to  its  enemy,  or  any  fort 
or  place  intrusted  to  its  defense,  or  who  sur- 
renders an  army  or  body  of  troops  to  the 
enemy,  unless  when  vanquished;  or  one 
who  takes  arms  and  levies  war  against  his 
country ;  or  one  who  aids  an  enemy  in  con- 
quering his  country. 

Traitorous.  Guilty  of  treason ;  treacher- 
ous; perfidious;  faithless;  as,  a  traitorous 
ofilcer  or  subject.  Also,  consisting  of  treason ; 
partaking  of  treason;  implying  breach  of 
allegiance ;  as,  a  traitorous  scheme  or  con- 
spiracy. 

Trajan's  Wall.  A  line  of  fortifications 
stretching  across  the  Dobrudscha  from  Ozer- 
navoda,  where  the  Danube  bends  north- 
wards, to  a  point  of  the  Black  Sea  coast  near 
Kustendji.  It  consists  of  a  double,  and  in 
some  places  a  triple,  line  of  ramparts  of 
earth,  fh>m  8}  to  11  feet  in  height  on  the 
average  (though  occasionally  it  attains  an 
altitude  of  10|  feet),  bounded  along  its  north 
side  by  a  valley,  which  being  generally 
marshy,  and  abounding  in  small  lakes  and 
pools,  serves  admirably  the  purpose  of  a 
fosse.  During  the  war  of  1854,  Trajan's 
wall  became  an  important  line  of  defense  on 
the  invasion  of  the  Dobrudscha  by  the  Rus- 
sians, and  the  invaders  were  twice  defeated 
in  their  attempts  to  pass  it, — at  Kostelli, 
(April  10),  and  Czemavoda  (April  20-22). 

Trajectory.  The  increasing  curve  de- 
scribed by  a  pr^ectile  in  its  flight  through 
the  air.  See  Pbojeotils,  Pbojsctilbs, 
Theobt  of. 

Tralee.  A  town  of  Ireland,  chief  town 
of  the  county  of  Kerry,  on  the  river  Lea,  59 
miles  northwest  from  Cork.  Tralee  was 
destroyed  in  the  rebellion  of  1641. 

Trani.  A  maritime  city  of  Southern 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Terra  di  Bari,  26 
miles  northwest  of  the  town  of  Bari.  Trani 
submitted  to  the  Kormans  in  1058.  It  was 
then  the  chief  town  of  a  vast  country,  and 
was  an  important  harbor  in  the  time  of  the 
crusades. 

Transfers.  Soldiers  taken  out  of  one 
troop,  or  company,  and  placed  in  another 
are  so  called.  Non-commissioned  officers  or 
soldiers  will  not  be  transferred  fW>m  one  reei- 
ment  to  another  without  the  authority  of  the 
commanding  general.  The  colonel  of  a  regi- 
ment may,  upon  the  application  of  the  cap- 
tains, transfer  a  non-commissioned  officer  or 
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soldier  from  one  compan  j  to  another  of  bis 
regiment, — with  consent  of  the  department 
commander  in  case  of  a  change  of  post. 
The  transfer  of  officers  from  one  regiment 
or  corps  to  another  will  be  made  only  by 
the  war  department,  on  the  mutual  applica* 
tion  of  the  parties  desiring  the  exchange. 

Transfixed.  An  ancient  term  used  to  ex- 
press the  state  of  being  desperately  wounded 
by  some  pointed  instrument,  as  being  run 
through  by  a  spear,  javelin,  or  bayonet; 
pierc^  through  so  that  the  weapon  Is  fixed 
n  another  body. 

Transfluent.  In  heraldry,  passing  or 
flowing  through  a  bridge, — said  of  water. 

Tranafuge.  A  turncoat,  a  deserter,  a  run- 
away ;  one  who  abandons  his  party  in  time 
of  war,  and  goes  over  to  the  enemy. 

Transit-compaas.  A  species  of  theodo- 
lite, consisting  of  a  telescope  revolving  in  a 
vertical  plane  on  a  horizontal  axis,  as  in  a 
transH-instrunlent,  combined  with  a  com- 
pass, a  graduated  horizontal  limb,  etc.,  used 
for  running  lines,  observing  bearings,  hori- 
zontal angles,  and  the  like ;  called  also  sur^ 
veyor^s  transit. 

Transoms.  In  gunnery,  are  pieces  of 
wood  or  iron  which  loin  the  cheeks  of  gun- 
carriages  and  hold  them  together ;  they  are 
known  as  the  front  and  rear  transoms. 

Transportation.  The  act  of  transporting, 
carrying,  or  conveying  from  one  place  to 
another;  as,  the  transportation  of  troops, 
munitions  of  war,  etc. 

Transportation  of  Artillery.  In  trans- 
porting artillery  by  sea,  divide  the  total 
quantity  to  be  transported  among  the  ves- 
sels, and  place  in  each  vessel  everything  ne- 
cessary for  the  service  required  at  the  mo- 
ment of  disembarkation,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  inconvenience  should  other  vessels  be 
delayed.  If  a  sieee  is  to  be  undertaken, 
place  in  each  vessel  with  each  piece  of  artil- 
lery its  implements,  ammunition,  and  the 
carriages  necessary  to  transport  the  whole  or 
a  part;  the  platforms,  tools,  instruments, 
and  materials  for  constructing  batteries; 
skids,  rollers,  scantling,  and  plank.  If  a 
particular  caliber  of  gun  is  necessary  for  any 
operation,  do  not  place  all  of  one  kind  in 
one  vessel,  to  avoid  being  entirely  deprived 
of  them  by  accident.  Dismount  the  car- 
riages, wagons,  and  limbers,  bv  taking  off 
the  wheels  and  boxes,  and,  if  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, the  axle-trees.  Place  in  the  boxes 
the  linch-pins,  washers,  etc.,  with  the  tools 
required  for  putting  the  carriages  together 
again.  Numoer  each  carriage,  and  mark 
each  detached  article  with  the  number  of 
the  carriage  to  which  it  belongs.  The  con- 
tents of  each  box,  barrel,  or  bundle,  should 
be  marked  distinctlv  upon  It.  The  boxes 
should  be  made  small  for  the  convenience  of 
handling,  and  have  rope  handles  to  lift  them 
b^.  Place  the  heaviest  articles  below,  be- 
ginning with  the  shot  and  shells  (empty), 
then  the  guns,  platforms,  carriages,  wagons, 
limbers,  ammunition,  boxes,  etc. ;  boxes  of 
small-arms  and  ammunition  in  the  dryest 


and  least  exposed  part  of  the  vessel.  Arti- 
cles requirea  to  be  disembarked  first  should 
be  put  in  last,  or  so  placed  that  they  can  be 
readily  got  at.  If  the  disembarkation  is  to 
be  performed  in  front  of  the  enemy,  some  of 
the  fleld'pieces  should  be  so  placed  that  they 
can  be  disembarked  immediately,  with  their 
carriages,  implements,  and  ammunition; 
also  the  tools  and  materials  for  throwing  up 
temporarv  intrenchments  on  landing.  Some 
vessels  should  be  laden  solely  with  such 
powder  and  ammunition  as  may  not  be  re- 
quired for  the  immediate  service  of  the 
pieces.  On  a  smooth  sandy  beach,  heavy 
pieces,  etc.,  may  be  landed  by  rolling  them 
overboard  as  soon  as  the  boats  ground,  and 
hauling  them  up  with  sling-carts. 

Transylvania.  Is  the  most  easterly 
crownland  of  Austria,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Hungary  and  Galicia,  east  by 
Bukovina  and  Moldavia,  south  by  Waf- 
lachia,  and  west  by  the  Military  Frontier, 
the  Banat,  and  Hungary.  Transylvania  is 
little  noticed  in  history  till  the  Christian 
era,  when  part  of  it  was  occupied  by  the 
warlike  Dacians,  soon  after  whom  the  Sar- 
matian  tribes  of  the  Jazyges  and  Carpi  set- 
tled in  it.  The  conquest  of  the  Dacians  by 
Trajan,  however,  did  not  include  that  of  the 
other  two  peoples,  who  proved  very  trouble- 
some to  the  Roman  settlers  along  the  Dan- 
ube, till  they  were  conquered  W  Diocletian, 
and  the  Carpi  carried  away  to  Pannonia  and 
other  districts.  In  the  middle  of  the  4th 
century,  the  Gk>ths  overran  the  country,  de- 
feating the  Sarmatians  in  a  great  battle  on  the 
Maros,  In  which  the  monarch  and  the  chief 
of  his  nobility  perished ;  and  they  in  their  turn 
were  forced  in  875  to  retire  before  the  Huns 
and  their  confederates.  The  Qepidss  next 
took  possession  of  Transylvania,  till  their 
almost  complete  extirpation,  in  666,  by  the 
Lombards  and  Avars.  It  was  conquered  by 
the  Hungarians  about  1000,  and  was  gov- 
erned by  woivodes  till  1626,  when  the  death 
of  the  Hungarian  monarch  at  Mohacs  pre- 
pared the  way  for  the  union  of  the  two 
countries  under  the  woivode  John  Zapolya; 
but  the  war  which  thence  arose  with  the 
Austrians  caused  their  complete  severance, 
and  Zapolva's  sway  was,  in  1685,  confined 
to  Transylvania,  of  which  he  became  sov- 
ereign lord,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Turks.  The  Saxons  were  summoned  by  the 
Hungarian  monarchs  to  act  as  a  counter- 
poise to  the  increasing  power  of  the  nobles ; 
the  firm  protection  and  generous  treatment 
accorded  to  the  Saxons  by  the  Hungarian 
monarchs  were  rewarded  by  steadfast  loy- 
alty and  succor  in  men  and  money  whenever 
required.  During  the  rest  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury the  countrv  was  distracted  by  the  bitter 
strife  between  the  Catholic  party,  who  were 
supported  by  Austria,  and  the  Protestant 
party,  who  were  allied  with  the  Turks ;  the 
latter  party,  headed  successively  by  princes 
of  the  nouses  of  Zapolya  and  Bathory,  gen- 
erally maintaining  the  superiority.  The 
next  chief  of  the  Protestant  party  was  the 
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celebrated  Botskay,  whose  successes  against 
Austria  extorted  from  the  emperor  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  independence  of  Tran- 
sylvania in  1606.  To  him  succeeded  Beth- 
lem  Gkibor,  the  determined  foe  of  Catholicism 
and  Austria,  who  did  iniportant  service 
during  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Between 
his  son  and  successor,  Stephen,  and  Ra- 
gotski  arose  a  contest  for  the  crown,  in 
which  the  latter  prevailed ;  but  on  Ragot- 
ski's  death,  the  civil  war  was  resumed,  till 
the  complete  rout  of  the  Austrians  by  the 
Turks,  under  Kiupruli,  placed  the  sceptre 
in  the  hands  of  Michael  Abaffi,  who  reigned 
till  his  death,  in  1690,  as  a  vassal  of  the 
Porte.  The  Austrians  now  asain  possessed 
themselves  of  Transylvania,  despite  the  he- 
roic resistance  of  Ragotski ;  and  though  Te- 
keli  succeeded  for  a  brief  period  in  rolling 
back  the  invaders,  the  peace  of  Garlowitz, 
in  1699,  again  put  them  in  possession ;  and 
in  1718  Transylvania  was  completely  incor- 
porated with  Hungary.  During  the  insur- 
rection in  1848  the  Hungarians  and  Szeklers 
(one  of  the  races  inhabiting  Transylvania) 
Joined  the  insurgents  and  forced  Transylva- 
nia to  reunite  with  Hungary,  despite  the 
opposition  of  the  Saxons ;  and  the  Wallachs, 
still  little  better  than  a  horde  of  savages, 
were  let  loose  over  the  land,  to  bum,  plun- 
der, and  murder  indiscriminately  ;  the  pros- 
tration of  the  country  beine  completed  in 
the  following  year  during  the  bloody  con- 
flict which  took  place  here  between  Bern 
and  the  Russian  troopis.  In  the  same  year 
Transylvania  was  again  separated  from  its 
turbulent  neighbor  and  made  a  crownland, 
the  portions  of  it  which  had,  in  1885,  been 
annexed  to  Hungary  bein&r  restored,  as  well 
as  the  Transylvauian  Military  Frontier,  in 
1861. 

Trapani.    See  Drbpavum . 

Trapezus  (now  Tarabosan,  Trabezuny  or 
Trebizond).  A  colony  of  Sinope,  at  almost 
the  extreme  east  of  the  northern  shore  of 
Asia  Minor.  It  was  strongly  fortified.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Goths  in  the  reign  of  Va- 
lerian. 

Trappings.    See  Housiko. 

Trasimenus  Lacus.  The  ancient  name 
of  an  Italian  lake  {Laffo  TrciHmenOy  or  'Logo 
di  Perugia)^  lying  between  the  towns  of 
Gortona  and  Ferueia.  Trasimenus  Lacus 
is  memorable  chiemr  for  the  great  victory 
obtained  by  Hannibal  in  217  BC,  during 
the  second  Punic  war,  over  the  Romans, 
under  their  consul,  G.  Flaminius.  Han- 
nibal leaving  Tesulss  passed  close  by  the 
camp  of  Flaminius  at  Arretium,  laying 
waste  the  country  as  he  proceeded  in  the 
direction  of  Rome.  This,  as  the  Gartha- 
ginian  general  intended,  induced  the  consul 
to  break  up  his  encampment  and  follow  in 
pursuit,  Hannibal  in  the  mean  time  taking 
up  a  strong  position  on  the  hills  on  the  north 
side  of  the  lake,  along  which  he  was  passing. 
The  consul,  coming  up  early  next  morning, 
when  the  whole  place  was  enveloped  in  mist, 
saw  only  the  troops  in  front  on  the  hill  of 


ThiorOy  with  whom  he  was  preparing  to  en- 
gage,- when  he  found  himself  surrounded 
ana  attacked  on  all  sides.  The  Gartha- 
^inians  thus  had  the  Romans  completely  in 
Uieir  power,  and  took  such  advantage  of  the 
opportunity,  that  16,000  Roman  troops  are 
saii^  to  have  been  either  massacred  or  drowned 
in  the  lake ;  Flaminius  himself  being  amonz 
the  first  who  fell ;  6000  troops  who  had  forced 
their  way  through  the  enemy,  surrendered 
next  day  to  Maharbal.  It  is  said  both  by 
Livy  and  Pliny  that  the  fury  on  both  sides 
was  so  great  as  to  render  the  combatants  un- 
conscious of  the  shock  of  an  earthquake 
which  occurred  during  the  battle. 

Trautenau.  A  town  of  Bohemia,  25 
miles  north-northeast  from  K5niggratz.  On 
June  27,  1866,  the  1st  Gorps  of  the  army  of 
the  crown-prince  of  Prussia  seized  Trau- 
tenau, but  was  defeated  and  repulsed  by  the 
Austrians  under  Gablenz ;  on  the  28th,  the 
Prussians  defeated  the  Austrians  with  great 
loss. 

Traveling  Allowance.  Is  an  allowance 
made  to  oflScers  when  traveling  under  proper 
orders.  An  officer  who  travels  not  less  than 
10  miles  from  his  station,  without  troops, 
escort  of  military  stores,  and  under  special 
orders  in  the  case  from  a  superior,  or  sum- 
mons to  attend  a  military  court,  shall  receive 
8  cents  per  mile.  Whenever  a  soldier  shall 
be  discharged  from  the  service,  except  by 
way  of  punishment  for  any  offense,  or  on 
his  own  application,  or  for  disability  prior 
to  three  months'  service,  he  shall  be  allowed 
his  pay  and  rations,  or  an  equivalent  in 
money,  for  such  term  of  time  as  shall  be 
sufficient  for  him  to  travel  from  the  place  of 
his  discharge  to  the  place  of  his  residence, 
computing  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  to  a 
day. 

Traveling  Forge.    See  Obdvaitcb,  Gab- 

BIAOBS  FOB. 

Traveling  Kitchen.  Marshal  Saxe,  it  is 
believed,  first  suggested  the  idea  of  cooking 
while  marching,  so  as  to  economize  the 
strength  of  soldiers,  have  their  food  well 
cooked  in  all  weather,  and  avoid  the  nu- 
merous diseases  caused  by  bad  cooking  and 
want  of  rest.  Gol.  Gavalfi,  of  the  Sardinian 
artillery,  has  with  the  same  laudable  motive 
embraced  a  kitchen-cart  in  the  improve- 
ments suggested  by  him  to  replace  the 
wagons  now  in  use,  and  an  attempt  is  here 
made  to  elaborate  the  same  idea  of  a  travel^ 
ing-kitcheriy  designed  for  baking,  making 
soup,  and  other  cooking,  while  on  a  march. 
The  cart  is  12}  feet  lon^,  mounted  on  two 
6-feet  wheels  covered  with  a  very  li^ht  can- 
vas roof  with  leather-cloth  curtains.  A 
large  range  or  stove  forms  the  bod^  of  the 
vehicle ;  its  grate  is  below  the  floor,  its  doors 
openine  on  a  level  with  it.  A  Pavings  di- 
gester IS  inclosed  above  the  grate,  in  a  flue 
whence  the  heat  may  pass  around  the  double 
oven  in  the  rear,  or  straight  up  the  chim- 
ney, as  regulated  by  dampers.  At  the  side 
of  the  digester,  over  the  grate,  is  a  range, 
suited  to  various  cooking  vessels.    The  top 
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of  the  oven  forms  a  table  nearly  6  feet 
square,  at  which  three  cooks  may  work, 
standing  upon  the  rear  platform.  A  foot- 
board passes  from  this  platform  to  the  fh)nt 
platform,  where  the  driver  and  cook  may 
stand.  Stores  may  be  placed  in  the  lockers 
at  the  side  of  the  range,  and  under  the  r^r 
foot-board.  The  chimney  may  be  turned 
down  above  the  roof,  to  pass  under  trees, 
etc.,  and  may  be  of  any  Aeight  to  secure  a 
good  draught  By  bending  the  axle  like 
that  of  an  omnibus,  the  vehicle  may  be  hung 
without  danger  of  top-heaviness.  Cooking 
vessels  more  bulky  than  heavy  may  be  sus- 
pended from  the  roof,  over  the  range,  when 
not  in  use.  The  digester  may  have  a  ca- 
pacity of  100  gallons,  and  an  oven  of  60  to 
75  cubic  feet  would  be  quite  adequate  to 
the  cooking  for  250  men ;  or  the  dimensions 
of  the  cart  may  be  smaller,  and  each  com- 
pany of  100  men  might  have  its  own  travel- 
ing-kitchen, which  would  also  furnish  oven 
and  cooking  utensils  for  a  camp. 

Traveling  Trunnion-beds.  See  Oed- 
VAKGK,  Carriages  for,  Sieoe-oaeriaoes. 

Traverse.  The  turning  a  gun  so  as  to 
mf^ke  it  point  in  any  desired  directioii. 

Traverse  Circles.  In  gunnery,  are  cir- 
cular plates  of  iron,  fastened  to  a  bed  of 
solid  masonry,  on  which  the  traverse  wheels, 
which  support  the  chassis,  roll. 

Traverses.  .  In  fortifications,  are  mounds 
of  earth,  above  the  height  of  a  man,  and  18 
feet  thick,  placed  at  frequent  intervals  on  a 
rampart,  to  stop  shot  which  may  enfilade 
the  face  of  sucn  rampart  A  fire  of  this 
nature,  in  the  absence  of  traverses,  would 
dismount  the  guns,  and  prove  altogether 
ruinous.  The  traverses  also  give  means  of 
disputing  the  progpress  of  an  assailant  who 
has  gained  a  footing  on  the  wall,  for  each 
traverse  becomes  a  defensible  parapet,  only 
to  be  taken  by  storm. 

Traversing-plates.  In  gunrcarriages,  are 
two  thin  iron  plates,  nailed  on  the  hind  part 
of  a  truck-carriage  of  guns,  where  the  hand- 
spike is  used  to  traverse  the  gun. 

Traversing-platform.  An  elevation  on 
which  the  guns  are  mounted  for  the  defense 
of  the  coast,  and  generally  for  all  sea-bat- 
teries, as  affording  greater  facility  of  traver- 
sing the  gun,  so  as  to  follow,  without  loss  of 
time,  any  quick-moving  object  on  the  water. 

Travels.  A  rude  but  eflSdent  mode  of 
transportation  for  conveying  the  wounded 
over  a  level  or  rolling  oountiy,  when  ambu- 
lances are  not  at  hand.  It  consists  of  two 
poles  about  16  feet  long  and  4  inches  in  diam- 
eter ;  two  stretcher  bars  or  poles,  2 J  inches  in 
diameter  and  3  feet  long ;  and  a  canvas  or 
rawhide  bottom,  5|  feet  long  and  2|  feet 
broad ;  and  if  of  canvas,  with  eyelet-holes 
at  the  sides  and  ends,  which  are  to  be  lashed 
to  the  poles  with  rope.  The  rear  ends  of 
the  travois-poles  rest  on  the  ground,  while 
the  front  ends  are  attached  to  each  side  of  a 
mule,  which  draws  the  travois.  The  litter  is 
better  adapted  to  a  rough  country.  (See 
Litter.)     The  ordinary  teepe-poles  with 


which  the  Indians  pitch  their  tents  when  in 
villages  are  also  used  in  constructing  the 
travois.  The  Dakota  and  Montana  Sioux, 
who  use  mountain-pine  or  ash-poles,  select 
straight,  well-proportioned  saplings  of  those 
woo<M,  trim  them  down  to  tne  proper  size 
and  taper,  and  lay  them  aside  to  season. 
The  dressed  poles  are  about  80  feet  long,  2 
to  2i  inches  at  the  butt,  and  1}  inches  at  the 
other  extremity.  The  couch  is  oval,  and  the 
rim  is  made  exclusively  of  ash,  bent  into 
the  desired  shape  when  the  wood  is  green. 
A  net-work  of  rawhide  is  afterwards  lashed 
to  the  rim  and  completes  the  bed.  The  bed 
is  8}  to  4  feet  in  its  transverse,  and  2^  to  3 
feet  in  its  conjugate  diameter.  Two  or 
three  of  the  teepe-poles  are  lashed  together, 
butts  to  butts,  with  rawhide,  and  then 
lashed  to  the  pack-saddle  on  the  mule,  the 
small  ends  of  the  poles  trailing  the  ground. 
The  bed  with  the  longer  diameter  is  then 
laid  transversely  on  the  poles  and  lashed 
about  1  foot  in  rear  of  the  animal.  A 
blanket,  piece  of  canvas,  or  buffalo-robe 
lashed  to  the  lower  half  of  the  oval  rim  of 
the  bed  completes  the  outfit  This  latter 
travois  is  claimed  by  some  officers  of  the 
army  to  be  well  adapted  for  transporting 
wounded  even  over  a  rough  country. 

Tread.  In  fortification,  the  tread  of  a 
banquette  is  the  upper  and  flat  surface  on 
which  the  soldier  stands  whilst  firing  over 
the  parapet 

Treason.  A  general  appellation  to  denote 
not  only  offenses  against  the  king  and  gov- 
ernment, but  also  that  accumulation  of  guilt 
which  arises  whenever  a  superior  reposes 
confidence  in  a  subject  or  inferior,  between 
whom  and  himself  there  subsists  a  natural, 
a  civil,  or  even  a  spiritual  relation ;  and  the 
inferior  so  abuses  tnat  confidence,  so  forgets 
the  obligations  of  duty,  subjection,  and  al- 
l^iance,  as  to  destroy  the  life  of  any  such 
superior  or  lord.  It  is,  according  to  £ng- 
lisn  law,  a  general  name,  in  short,  for 
treachery  against  the  sovereign  or  liege 
lord.  High  treason  (the  crimen  Iceace  maj«»- 
tatis  of  the  Komans)  is  an  offense  committed 
against  the  security  of  the  king  or  kingdom, 
whether  bv  imagination,  word,  or  deed.  In 
the  United  States,  treason  is  confined  to  the 
actual  levying  of  war  against  the  United 
States;  or  an  adhering  to  their  enemies^ 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort 

Treaty.  An  agreement,  league,  or  con- 
tract, between  two  or  more  nations  or  sover- 
eigns, formally  signed  by  commissioners 
properly  authorized,  and  solemnly  ratified 
by  the  several  sovereigns  or  the  supreme 
power  of  each  state ;  an  agreement  between 
two  or  more  independent  states. 

A  treaty  of  gitaraniy  is  an  engagement  by 
which  one  state  promises  to  aid  another 
when  it  is  disturbed,  or  threatened  to  be 
disturbed,  in  the  peaceable  enjovments  of 
its  rights  by  a  third  power.  Treaties  of 
alliance  may  be  offensive  or  defensive;  in 
the  former  the  ally  engages  generally  to 
co-operate  in  hostilities  against  a  specified 
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power,  or  against  any  power  with  which 
the  other  may  be  at  war ;  in  the  latter,  the 
engagements  of  the  ally  extend  only  to  a 
war  of  aggression  commenced  against  the 
other  contracting  party.  The  execution  of 
a  treaty  is  occasionally  secured  by  hostages ; 
as  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748, 
when  several  peers  were  sent  to  Paris  as 
hostages  for  the  restoration  of  Cape  Breton 
by  Great  Britain  to  France.  For  celebrated 
treaties,  see  appropriate  headings  in  this 
work. 

Trebbia.  A  small  but  famous  stream  of 
Northern  Italy,  which  joins  the  Po  2  miles 
west  of  Piacenza.  On  its  banks  Hannibal 
decisively  defeated  the  Roman  consul  Sem- 
pronius,  218  B.C. ;  the  French  were  also  de- 
feated here  by  Suwarrow  in  1799. 

Trebuchet,  or  Trebucket.  A  machine 
used  in  the  Middle  Ages  for  throwing  stones, 
etc.,  acting  by  means  of  a  great  weight  fast- 
ened to  the  short  arm  of  a  lever,  which, 
being  let  fall,  raised  the  end  of  the  long  arm 
with  great  velocity,  and  hurled  stones  with 
much  force. 

Trefle  ( TVe/oiZ).  A  term  used  in  mining, 
from  the  similarity  of  the  figure  to  trefoU. 
The  simple  trefle  has  only  two  lodgments ; 
the  double  trefle,  four ;  and  the  triple  one, 
six. 

Treibil.  In  heraldry,  is  a  frequent  charge, 
representing  the  clover-leaf,  and  is  always 
depicted  as  slipped^ — i.e.,  furnished  with  a 
Btolk. 

Trench-cavalier.  In  fortification ,  an  ele- 
vation constructed,  by  a  besieger,  of  gabions, 
fascines,  earth,  and  the  like,  about  half-way 
up  the  glacis,  in  order  to  discover  and  enfi- 
liuie  the  covert  way. 

Trenchea.  The  communications,  boyaux, 
or  zigzags,  as  well  as  the  parallels  or  places 
of  arms  opened  by  besi^ers  against  a  forti- 
fication are  trenches.  They  are  from  6  to 
10  feet  wide  and  about  8  feet  deep.  (See 
Paballbls,  and  Sibqb.)  7b  mount  the 
trencheSf  is  to  mount  guard  in  the  trenches, 
which  is  generally  done  in  the  night.  To 
relieve  the  trenches^  is  to  relieve  the  guard 
of  the  trenches.  To  scour  the  trenches,  is 
to  make  a  vigorous  sally  upon  the  guard  of 
the  trenches,  force  them  to  give  way,  and 
quit  their  ground,  drive  away  the  workmen, 
break  down  the  parapet,  fill  up  the  trenches, 
and  spike  their  cannon. 

Trenchea,  Opening  of.  See  Opening  of 
Tbbnchks. 

Trench-ahelter.  A  trench  hastily  thrown 
up  to  give  cover  to  troops  on  a  field  of  bat- 
tle, ft  is  always  1  foot  3  inches  deen,  and 
the  parapet  is  fh>m  1(  to  IJ  feet  high.  A 
trench  2  feet  broad  can  be  made  in  from  10 
to  20  minutes ;  one  4  feet  wide  in  from  20 
to  40  minutes ;  and  one  7  feet  broad  in  Arom 
80  to  60  minutes.  There  are  also  small 
trenches  in  rear  for  the  supernumeraries. 

Trenton.  The  capital  city  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Del- 
aware River,  at  the  confluence  of  Assunpink 
Creek.    In  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  Tren- 


ton was  the  scene  of  a  night  attack  by  Wash- 
ington upon  the  British  troops— chiefly  Hes- 
sians— wnom  he  surprised  by  crossing  the 
Delaware,  when  the  floating  ice  was  sup- 
posed to  have  rendered  it  impassable,  on  the 
night  of  December  26  and  morning  of  the 
26th,  1776. 

Trepied.  In  ancient  times,  a  ballista  was 
so  called  when  supported  on  three  legs. 

Treaaure.  In  heraldry,  a  subordinary, 
generally  said  to  be  half  the  breadth  of  the 
orle,  and  usually  borne  double,  and  flowered 
and  counterflowered  with  fleurs-de-lis.  It 
forms  part  of  the  royal  insignia  of  Scot- 
land. The  tressure  is  Jield  in  great  honor 
in  Scottish  heraldry. 

Treatlea.  A  trestle  is  composed  of  a  cap 
about  16  feet  by  9  inches  by  9  inches,  of  four 
legs,  of  two  upper  and  two  lower  traverses, 
and  of  four  braces.  The  cap  is  notched 
18  inches  ft-om  the  end,  to  receive  the  lees  ; 
the  notch  is  5  inches  wide  and  1  deep.  The 
legs  should  be  ft-om  6  to  6  inches  square ;  a 
shoulder  is  made  to  flt  the  notch  in  the  cap ; 
the  spread  is  quarter  the  height.  The  incli- 
nation in  the  other  direction  about  one-six- 
teenth. The  leg  is  spiked,  pinned,  or  bolted 
to  the  cap.  The  lower  traverse  is  6  inches 
by  1}  inches,  and  is  dovetailed  into  the  legs 
at  about  one-quarter  their  height  fVom  the 
ground.  The  upper  traverse,  wnich  is  nailed 
on  the  outside  of  the  legs  and  aeainst  the 
cap,  is  6  inches  wide  and  U  inches  thick. 
The  braces  are  4  inches  wide  by  IJ  inches 
thick,  and  are  spiked  to  the  cap  and  legs. 
When  trestles  are  to  be  placed  on  a  soft  bot- 
tom, a  flat  sill  may  be  spiked  under  the  legs 
of  each  side. 

Trestle  Bridge.— When  the  water  is  less 
than  4  feet  deep,  the  trestles  may  be  carried 
to  their  places  by  men  wading  in  the 
stream;  an  abutment  is  formed  as  for  an 
ordinary  bridge;  the  trestles  are  placed 
with  their  caps  parallel  to  the  abutment  sill 
and  about  18  feet  apart.  When  the  water 
is  too  deep  or  too  cold  to  allow  this  method 
to  be  pursued,  the  bridge  may  be  constructed 
as  follows : 

The  abutment  sill  being  placed,  the  flrst 
trestle  can  usually  be  placea  by  hand ;  the 
balks  are  laid  and  covered  with  chesses  to 
within  1  foot  of  the  trestle,  a  roller  is  laid 
on  the  bridge ;  on  this  are  laid  two  beams, 
from  80  to  40  feet  long  and  6  or  7  inches 
square.  The  trestle  is  placed  upright,  with 
its  cap  resting  on  these  beams,  to  wnich  it  is 
flrmly  lashed.  The  pontoniers  bear  down  on 
the  other  ends  of  tne  beams,  at  the  same 
time  pushing  until  the  trestle  is  rolled  out  to 
the  proper  distance ;  then  they  suddenly  re- 
lease the  beams,  dropping  the  trestle  into  its 
place.  The  flooring  balks  are  slid  out  on 
the  two  beams,  adjusted,  and  covered  with 
chesses. 

When  a  boat  or  rafl  can  be  procured,  the 
trestles  are  placed  with  much  less  labor. 
The  boat  is  brought  alongside  the  last  trestle 
placed  ;  two  balks  are  laid  from  the  bridge, 
resting  on  a  saddle,  or  the  outer  gunwale  of 
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the  boat ;  the  side  of  the  trestle-cap  is  laid 
on  the  balks  I  the  legs  extending  over  the 
outer  gunwale  of  tne  boat.  The  boat  is 
pushed  off  by  means  of  the  balks  until  it 
arrives  at  the  proper  position  for  placing  the 
trestle,  which  is  tnen  righted.  If  it  has  not 
good  bearing  on  the  bottom,  it  is  hauled  into 
the  boat  and  the  legs  are  cut  to  the  proper 
lenjrth. 

The  bridge  may  be  entirely  built  of  round 
timber.  The  caps  should  be  fh>m  10  to  12 
inches  in  diameter,  the  legs  at  least  6  inches, 
the  balks  7  or  8  inches,  and  faced  on  the 
tower  side  where  they  rest  on  the  trestles,  so 
as  to  brinff  their  upper  surfaces  on  the  same 

Slane.  Tne  covering  may  be  of  strong  hur- 
les. 

Trevca,  or  Trier  (anc.  Augusta  Trevi- 
rorum).  A  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Moselle,  65  miles 
southwest  from  Coblentz.  Treves  derives 
its  name  fW)m  the  Trevirij  or  Treven  (which 
see).  Their  capital,  Augusta  Trevirorum, 
became  a  Roman  colony  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, and  ultimately  became  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Roman  commanders  on  the 
Rhine,  and  a  frequent  residence  of  the  em- 
perors. Under  the  Franks,  into  whose  hands 
It  fell  in  468,  it  continued  to  flourish.  In 
848  it  passed  to  Lorraine ;  in  870  to  Ger- 
many ;  in  895  back  to  Lorraine,  and  Anally 
was  united  to  Germany  by  the  emperor 
Henry  I.  Since  1814,  Treves  has  belonged 
to  Prussia. 

Trcviri,  or  Trcvcri.  A  powerful  people 
in  Gallia  Belgica,  who  were  faithful  allies  of 
the  Romans,  and  whose  cavalry  was  the  best 
in  all  Gaul. 

Treviso.  A  fortified  town  of  Italy,  in 
Venice,  17  miles  northwest  from  Venice. 
Treviso,  the  ancient  Trevisium,  was  a  free 
town  under  the  Romans ;  and  after  the  fall 
of  the  empire  was  conquered  in  turn  by  the 
Huns,  Ostroeoths,  ana  Lombards.  There- 
after it  was  for  a  time  independent,  and  at 
length,  in  1844,  voluntarily  submitted  itself 
to  tne  republic  of  Venice. 

Tria  Juncta  in  Uno  (three  Joined  in  one). 
The  motto  of  the  knights  of  the  military 
order  of  the  Bath,  signifying  <*  faith,  hope, 
and  charity." 

Trial.  The  formal  examination  of  the 
matter  in  issue  in  a  cause  before  a  compe- 
tent tribunal ;  the  mode  of  determining  a 
question  of  fSact  in  a  court  of  law ;  the  ex- 
amination, in  legal  form,  of  the  facts  in 
issue  in  a  cause  pending  before  a  compnetent 
tribunal,  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
such  issue.  Military  trials  shall  be  carried  on 
only  between  the  hours  of  eight  in  the  morn- 
ing and  three  in  the  afternoon,  except  in 
cases  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  officer 
ordering  the  court,  reiquire  immediate  ex- 
ample (Art.  94).  No  officer,  non-commis- 
sioned officer,  or  soldier  shall  be  tried  a 
second  time  for  the  same  offense  (Art.  102) ; 
and  no  person  shall  be  liable  to  be  tried  and 
punishea  by  a  general  court-martial  for  any 
offense  which  shall  appear  to  have  been  com- 


mitted more  than  two  years  before  the  issu- 
ing of  the  order  for  such  trial,  unless  the 
person,  by  reason  of  having  absented  him- 
self, or  some  other  manifest  impediment, 
shall  not  have  been  amenable  to  justice 
within  that  period  (Art.  108).  All  trials 
before  courts-martial,  like  those  in  civil 
courts,  are  conducted  publicly ;  and  in 
order  that  this  publicity  may  in  no  case 
be  attended  with  tumult  or  indecorum  of 
any  kind,  the  court  is  authorized,  by  the 
Rules  ana  Articles  of  War,  to  punish,  at 
its  discretion,  all  riotous  and  disorderly  pro- 
ceedings or  menacing  words,  signs,  or  ges- 
tures, used  in  its  presence  (Art.  86).  The 
day  and  place  of  meeting  of  a  general  court- 
martial  naving  been  published  in  orders, 
the  officers  appointea  as  members,  and 
parties  and  witnesses,  must  attend  accord- 
ingly. The  Judge-advocate,  at  the  opening, 
calls  over  the  names  of  the  members,  who 
arrange  themselves  on  the  right  or  left  of 
the  president,  aocordine  to  rank.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  court  having  taken  their  seats 
and  disposed  of  any  preliminary  matter,  the 
prisoner,  prosecutor,  and  witnesses  are  called 
into  court.  The  prisoner  is  attended  by  a 
guard,  or  by  an  officer,  as  his  rank  or  the 
nature  of  the  charge  may  dictate ;  but  dur- 
ing the  trial  should  be  unfettered  and  free 
from  any  bonds  or  shackles,  unless  there  be 
danger  of  escape  or  rescue.  Accom  modation 
is  usually  afforded  at  detached  tables  for  the 
prosecutor  and  prisoner ;  also  for  any  friend 
or  legal  adviser  of  the  prisoner  or  prosecutor, 
whose  assistance  has  t^n  desired  during  the 
trial ;  but  the  prisoner  only  can  address  the 
court,  it  being  an  admitted  maxim,  that 
counsel  are  not  to  interfere  in  the  proceed- 
ings, or  to  offer  the  slightest  remark,  much 
less  to  plead  or  argue.  The  judge-advocate, 
by  direction  of  the  president,  first  reads,  in 
an  audible  voice,  the  order  for  holdinr  the 
court  He  then  calls  over  the  names  of  the 
members,  commencing  with  the  president, 
who  is  always  the  highest  in  rank.  He  then 
demands  of  the  prisoner  whether  he  has  any 
exception  or  cause  of  challenge  against  any 
of  the  members  present,  and  if  he  have,  he 
is  required  to  state  his  cause  of  challenge, 
confining  his  challenge  to  one  member  at  a 
time  ( Art.  88).  After  hearing  the  prisoner's 
objections,  the  president  must  order  the 
court  to  be  cleared,  when  the  members  will 
deliberate  on  and  determine  the  relevancy  or 
validity  of  the  objection ;  the  member  chal- 
lenged retiring  during  the  discussion.  When 
the  prisoner  and  prosecutor  decline  to  chal- 
lenge any  of  the  members,  or  where  the 
causes  of  challenge  have  been  disallowed, 
the  judge-advocate  proceeds  to  administer  to 
the  members  of  the  court  the  oath  pre- 
scribed by  the  84th  Article  of  War.  The 
oath  is  taken  by  each  member  holding  up 
his  right  hand  and  repeating  the  words  after 
the  Judge-advocate.  After  tne  oath  has  been 
administered  to  all  the  members,  the  presi- 
dent administers  to  the  Judee-advocate  the 
particular  oath  of  secrecy  to  be  observed  by 
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him,  as  prescribed  by  the  85th  Article  of 
War.  No  sentence  of  a  general  court-mar- 
tial is  complete  ^or  final  until  it  has  been 
duly  approved.  '  Until  that  period  it  is, 
strictly  speaking,  no  more  than  an  opinion, 
which  is  subject  to  alteration  or  revisal.  In 
this  interval,  the  communication  of  that 
opinion  could  answer  no  ends  of  jvistice,  but 
might,  in  many  cases,  tend  to  frustrate  them. 
The  obliii^ation  to  perj^etual  secrecy,  with  re- 
gard to  the  votes  or  opinions  of  the  particular 
members  of  the  court,  is  likewise  founded 
on  the  wisest  policy.  The  ofBcers  who  com- 
pose a  military  tribunal  are,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, dependent  for  their  preferment  on 
the  President.  They  are  even,  in  some 
measure,  under  the  influence  of  their 
commander-in-chief, considerations  which 
might  impair  justice.  This  danger  is, 
therefore,  best  obviated  by  the  confidence 
and  security  which  every  member  possesses, 
that  his  particular  opinion  is  never  to  be 
divuleed.  Another  reason  is,  that  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  the  court  may  not  be 
exposed  to  the  resentment  of  parties  and 
their  connections,  which  can  hardly  fail  to 
be  excited  by  these  sentences  which  courts- 
martial  are  obliged  to  award.  It  may  be 
necessary  for  ofilcers,  in  the  course  of  their 
duty,  daily,  to  associate  and  frequently  to 
be  sent  on  the  same  command  or  service, 
with  a  person  against  whom  they  have  given 
an  unfavorable  vote  or  opinion  on  a  court- 
martial.  The  publicity  of  these  votes  or 
opinions  would  create  the  mo^t  dangerous 
animosities,  equally  fatal  to  the  peace  and 
securitv  of  individuals,  and  prejudicial  to 
the  public  service.  The  court  l>eing  regu- 
larly constituted,  and  every  preliminary  form 
gone  through,  the  judge-advocate,  as  prose- 
cutor for  the  United  States,  desires  the  pris- 
oner to  listen  to  the  charge  or  charges  brought 
against  him,  which  he  reads  with  an  audible 
voice,  and  then  the  prisoner  is  asked  whether 
he  is  guilty  or  not  guilty  of  the  matter  of 
accusation.  The  charge  being  suflBcient,  or 
not  objected  to,  the  prisoner  must  plead 
either:  (1st)  Guilty ;  or  (2d)  Specially  to  the 
jurisdiction,  or  in  bar ;  or  (8d)  The  generlil 
plea  of  not  guilty,  which  is  the  usual  course 
where  the  prisoner  makes  a  defense.  If  from 
obstinacy  and  design  the  prisoner  stands 
mute,  or  answer  foreign  to  the  purpose,  the 
court  may  proceed  to  trial  and  judgment,  as 
if  the  prisoner  had  regularly  pleaded  not 
guilty  (Art.  89) ;  but  if  the  prisoner  plead 
guilty,  the  court  will  proceed  to  determine 
what  punishment  shall  be  awarded,  and  to 
pronounce  sentence  thereon.  Preparatory  to 
this,  in  all  cases  where  the  punishment  of  the 
offense  charged  is  discretionary,  and  espe- 
cially where  the  discretion  includes  a  wide 
rang^  and  great  variety  of  punishment,  and 
the  specifications  do  not  show  all  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  offense,  the  court  should 
receive  and  report,  in  its  proceedings,  any 
evidence  the  judse-advocate  may  offer,  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  actual  char- 
acter or  the  offense,  notwithstanding  the 


party  accused  may  have  pleaded  guilty ;  such 
evidence  being  necessary  to  an  enlightened 
exercise  of  the  discretion  of  the  court,  in 
measuring  the  punishment,  as  well  as  for  the 
approving  authority.  If  there  be  any  excep- 
tion to  this  rule,  it  is  where  the  specification 
is  so  fiill  and  precise  as  to  disclose  all  the 
circumstances  of  mitigation  or  aggravation 
which  accompany  the  offense.  When  that 
is  the  case,  or  when  the  punishment  is  fixed, 
and  no  discretion  is  allowed,  explanatory 
testimony  cannot  be  needed.  Special  pleas 
are  either  to  the  jurisdiction  of  tne  court  or 
in  bar  of  the  charge.  If  an  ofilcer  or  soldier 
be  arraigned  by  a  court  not  legally  consti- 
tuted, either  as  to  the  authority  oy  which  it 
is  assembled,  or  as  to  the  number  and  rank 
of  its  members,  or  other  similar  causes,  a 
prisoner  may  except  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court-martial.  Special  pleas  in  bar  go 
to  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  set  forth  a 
reason  why,  even  admitting  the  charge  to  be 
true,  it  should  be  dismissed,  and  the  pris- 
oner discharged.  A  former  acquittal  or  con- 
viction of  the  same  offense  would  obviously 
be  a  valid  bar,  except  in  case  of  appeal  from 
a  regimental  to  a  general  court-martial. 
Though  the  facts  in  issue  should  be  charged 
to  have  happened  more  than  two  years  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  order  for  the  assembling  of 
the  court-martial,  yet  it  is  not  the  province 
of  the  court,  unless  objection  be  made,  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  impediment  in 
the  outset.  It  would  be  to  presume  the  ille- 
gality of  the  court,  whereas  the  court  should 
assume  that  manifest  impediment  to  earlier 
trial  did  exist,  and  leave  the  facts  to  be  de- 
veloped by  witnesses  in  the  ordinary  course. 
A  pardon  may  be  pleaded  in  bar.  If  full,  it 
at  once  de8tro;^*8  the  end  and  purpose  of  the 
charge,  by  remitting  that  punishment  which 
the  prosecution  seeks  to  infiict ;  if  condi- 
tional, the  performance  of  the  condition 
must  be  known;  thus  a  soldier  arraigned 
for  desertion,  must  plead  a  general  pardon, 
and  prove  that  he  surrendered  nimself 
within  the  stipulated  period.  No  ofilcer  or 
soldier,  being  acquitted  or  convicted  of  an 
offense,  is  liable  to  be  tried  a  second  time  for 
the  same.  But  this  provision  applies  solely 
to  trials  for  the  same  incidental  act  and 
crime,  and  to  such  persons  as  have,  in  the 
first  instance,  been  legally  tried.  If  any  ir- 
repilarity  take  place  on  the  trial  rendering 
it  illegal  and  void,  the  prisoner  must  be  dis- 
charged, and  be  r^^rded  as  standing  in  the 
same  situation  as  &fore  the  commencement 
of  these  illegal  proceedings.  The  same 
charge  may,  therefore,  be  again  preferred 
against  the  prisoner  who  cannot  plead  the 
previous  illegal  trial  in  bar.  A  prisoner 
cannot  plead  in  bar  that  he  has  not  been 
furnished  with  a  copy  of  the  charges,  or  that 
the  copy  furnished  nim  differed  from  that  on 
which  ne  had  been  arraigned.  It  is  cus- 
tomary and  proper  to  furnish  him  with  a 
correct  copy,  but  the  omission  shall  not 
make  voia,  though  it  may  postpone  the 
trial.    If  the  special  plea  in  bar  be  such 
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that,  if  true,  the  chaise  should  he  dismissed 
and  the  prisoner  discharged,  the  judge- 
advocate  should  he  culled  on  to  answer  it. 
If  he  does  not  admit  it  to  he  true,  the  pris- 
oner must  produce  evidence  to  the  points 
alleged  therein ;  and  if,  on  deliberation,  the 
plea  be  found  true,  the  facts  being  recorded, 
the  court  will  adjourn  and  the  president 
submit  the  proceedings  to  the  officer  by 
whose  order  tne  court  was  convened,  with  a 
view  to  the  immediate  discharge  of  the  pris- 
oner. The  ordinary  plea  is  not  guilty ,  in 
which  case  the  trial  proceeds.  The  jud^e- 
advocate  cautions  all  witnesses  on  the  trial 
to  withdraw,  and  to  return  to  court  only  on 
being  called.  He  then  proceeds  to  the  ex- 
amination of  witnesses,  and  to  the  reading 
and  proof  of  any  written  evidence  he  may 
have  to  bring  forward.  After  a  prisoner  has 
been  arraigned  on  specific  charges,  it  is  ir- 
regular for  a  court-martial  to  admit  any  ad- 
ditional charge  against  him,  even  though  he 
may  not  have  entered  on  his  defense.  The 
trial  on  the  charges  first  preferred  must  be 
regularly  concluded,  when,  if  necessary,  the 
prisoner  may  be  tried  on  any  fiirther  accusa- 
tion brought  against  him.  On  the  trial  ^f 
cases  not  capital,  before  courts-martial,  the 
deposition  of  witnesses  not  in  the  line  or  staff 
of  the  army  may  be  taken  before  some  Jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  and  read  in  evidence,  pro- 
vided the  prosecutor  and  person  accused  are 
present  at  the  same,  or  are  duly  notified 
thereof.  The  examination  of  witnesses  is  in- 
variably in  the  presence  of  the  court ;  be- 
cause tne  countenance,  looks,  and  gestures 
of  a  witness  add  to,  or  take  away  from,  the 
weight  of  his  testimony.  It  is  usually  by 
interrogation,  sometimes  by  narration ;  in 
either  case,  the  iudge-advocat'e  records  the 
evidence,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  express 
words  of  the  witness.  All  evidence,  what- 
ever, should  be  recorded  on  the  proceedings, 
in  the  order  in  which  it  is  received  by  &e 
court.  A  question  to  a  witness  is  registered 
before  enunciation ;  when  once  entered,  it 
cannot  be  expunged,  except  by  the  consent 
of  the  parties  before  the  court ;  if  not  per- 
mitted to  be  put  to  the  witness,  it  still 
appears  on  the  proceedings  accompanied 
by  the  decision  of  the  court.  The  exam- 
ination-in-chief of  each  particular  witness 
being  ended,  the  cross-examination  usu- 
ally follows,  though  it  is  optional  with 
the  prisoner  to  defer  it  to  the  final  close 
of  tne  examination-in-chief.  The  re-ex- 
amination by  the  prosecutor,  on  such  new 
points  as  the  prisoner  may  have  made, 
succeeds  the  cross-examination,  and  finally, 
the  court  puts  such  questions  as  in  its  Judg- 
ment may  tend  to  elicit  the  truth.  It  is 
customary,  when  deemed  necessary  by  the 
court,  or  desired  by  a  witness,  to  read  over 
to  him,  immediately  before  he  leaves  the 
court,  the  record  of  his  evidence,  which  he 
is  desired  to  correct  if  erroneous,  and,  with 
this  view,  any  remark  or  explanation  is  en- 
tered upon  the  proceedings.  No  erasure  or 
obliteration  is,  however,  admitted,  as  it  is 


essentially  necessary  that  the  authority  which 
has  to  review  the  sentence  should  have  the 
most  ample  means  of  judging,  not  only  of 
any  discrepancy  in  the  statemento  of  a  wit- 
ness, but  of  any  incident  which  may  be  made 
the  subject  of  remark,  by  either  party  in  ad- 
dressing the  court.  Although  a  list  Of  wit- 
nesses, summoned  by  the  judge-advocate,  is 
furnished  to  the  court  on  assembling,  it  is  not 
held  imperative  on  the  prosecutor  to  exam- 
ine such  witnesses;  if  he  should  not  do  so, 
however,  the  prisoner  has  a  right  to  call  any 
of  them.  Should  the  prisoner,  having  closed 
his  cross-examination,  think  proper  subse- 
quently to  recall  a  prosecutor's  witness  in  his 
defense,  the  examination  is  held  to  be  In 
chief,  and  the  witness  is  subject  to  cross- 
examination  by  the  prosecutor.  Although 
either  party  may  have  concluded  his  case,  or 
the  regular  examination  of  a  witness,  yet 
should  a  material  question  have  been  omitted, 
it  is  usually  submitted  by  the  party  to  the 
president,  for  the  consideration  of  the  court, 
which  generally  permits  it  to  be  put.  The 
prisoner  being  placed  on  his  defense,  may 
proceed  at  once  to  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses :  firstly,  to  meet  the  charge ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, to  speak  as  to  character,  reserving  his 
address  to  the  court  until  the  conclusion  of 
such  examination.  The  prisoner  having 
finished  the  examination-in-chief  of  each 
witness,  the  prosecution  cross-examines ;  the 
prisoner  re-examines  to  the  extent  allowed 
to  the  prosecutor,  that  is,  on  such  new  points 
as  the  cross-examination  may  have  touched 
on,  and  the  court  puts  any  questions  deemed 
necessary.  The  prisoner  having  finally  closed 
his  examination  of  witnesses,  and  selecting 
this  period  to  address  the  court,  offers  such 
statement  or  argument  as  he  may  deem  con- 
ducive to  weaken  the  force  of  the  prosecu- 
tion, by  placing  his  conduct  in  tne  most 
favorable  light,  accounting  for  or  palliating 
facts,  confuting  or  removing  any  imputation 
as  to  motives ;  answering  the  arguments  of 
the  prosecutor,  contrasting,  comparing,  and 
commenting  on  any  contradictory  evidence; 
summing  up  the  evidence  on  both  sides 
where  the  result  promises  to  favor  the  defense, 
and  finally,  presenting  his  deductions  there- 
from .  The  utmost  liberty  consistent  with  the 
interest  of  parties  not  before  the  court  and 
with  the  respect  due  to  the  court  itself  should, 
at  all  times,  be  allowed  a  prisoner.  As  he 
has  an  undoubted  right  to  impeach,  by  evi- 
dence, the  character  of  the  witnesses  brought 
against  him,  so  he  is  justified  in  contrasting 
and  remarking  on  their  testimony,  and  on 
the  motives  by  which  they,  or  the  prose- 
cutor, may  have  been  influenced.  All  coarse 
and  insulting  language  i»,  however,  to  be 
avoided,  nor  ought  invective  to  be  indulged 
in,  as  the  most  pointed  evidence  may  be 
couched  in  the  most  decorous  language.  The 
court  will  prevent  the  prisoner  from  adverting 
to  parties  not  before  the  court,  or  only  al- 
luded to  in  evidence,  fUrther  than  may  be 
actually  necessary  to  his  own  exculpation. 
It  may  sometimes  happen  that  the  party  ac- 
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cused  may  find  it  absolutely  necessary,  in 
defense  of  himself,  to  throw  blame  and 
even  criminality  on  others,  who  are  no  par- 
ties to  the  trial ;  nor  can  a  prisoner  be  re- 
fused that  libertY,  which  is  essential  to  his  own 
justification.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  party 
aggrieved  that  the  law  can  furnish  ample 
r^ress  against  all  calumnious  or  unjust  ac- 
cusations. The  court  is  bound  to  hear 
whatever  address,  in  his  defense,  the  ac- 
cused may  think  fit  to  offer,  not  beiiu^  in 
itself  contemptuous  or  disrespectful.  It  is 
competent  to  a  court,  if  it  think  proper,  to 
caution  the  prisoner  as  he  proceeds,  that,  in 
ito  opinion,  such  a  line  of  aefense  as  he  may 
be  pursuing  would  probably  not  weigh 
with  the  court,  nor  operate  m  his  favor ; 
but,  to  decide  against  hearing  him  state  ar- 
guments, which,  notwithstanding  such  cau- 
tion, he  might  persist  in  putting  forward, 
as  grounds  of  justification,  or  extenuation 
(such  arguments  not  being  illegal  in  them- 
selves), is  going  beyond  what  any  court 
would  be  warranted  in  doing.  It  occasion- 
ally happens  that,  on  presenting  to  the  court 
a  written  address,  the  prisoner  is  unequal  to 
the  task  of  reading  it,  from  indisposition  or 
nervous  excitement ;  on  such  occasions,  the 
judge-advocate  is  sometimes  requested  by  the 
president  to  read  it ;  but,  as  the  impression 
which  mieht  be  anticipated  to  be  made  by  it 
may,  in  the  judgment  of  the  prisoner,  be 
effected  more  or  less  by  the  manner  of  its 
delivery,  courts-martial  generally  feel  dis- 
posed to  concede  to  the  accused  the  indul- 
gence oT  permitting  it  to  be  read  by  any 
mend  named  by  him,  particularly  if  that 
friend  be  a  military  man,  or  if  the  judge- 
advocate  be  the  actual  prosecutor.  Courts- 
martial  are  particularly  guarded  in  adher- 
ing to  the  custom  of  resisting  every  attempt 
on  the  part  of  counsel  to  address  them.  A 
lawyer  is  not  recognized  by  a  court-mar- 
tial, though  his  presence  is  tolerated,  as 
a  friend  of  the  prisoner,  to  assist  him  by 
advice  in  preparing  questions  for  witnesses, 
in  taking  notes  and  shaping  his  defense. 
The  prisoner  having  .closed  his  defense, 
the  prosecutor  is  entitled  to  reply,  when 
witnesses  have  been  examined  on  the  de- 
fense, or  where  new  facts  are  opened  in  the 
address.  Thus,  though  no  evidence  may  be 
brought  forward  by  uie  prisoner,  yet  should 
he  advert  to  any  case,  and.  by  drawing  a 
parallel,  attempt  to  draw  nis  justification 
from  it,  the  prosecutor  will  be  permitted 
to  observe  on  the  case  so  cited.  When  the 
court  allows  the  prosecutor  to  reply,  it  gen- 
erally grants  him  a  reasonable  time  to  pre- 
pare it ;  and,  upon  his  reading  it,  the  trial 
ceases.  Should  the  prisoner  have  examined 
witnesses  to  points  not  touched  on  in  the 
prosecution,  or  should  he  have  entered  on  an 
examination  impeaching  the  credibility  of 
the  prosecutor's  evidence,  the  prosecutor  is 
allowed  to  examine  witnesses  to  the  new 
matter;  the  court  being  carefbl  to  confine 
him  within  the  limits  of  this  rule,  which 
extends  to  the  re-establishing  the  character 


of  his  witnesses,  to  impeaching  those  of  the 
defense,  and  to  rebutting  the  new  matter 
brought  forward  by  the  prisoner,  supported 
b^  evidence.  He  cannot  be  allowed  to  ex- 
amine on  any  points  which,  in  their  nature, 
he  might  have  foreseen  previously  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  prisoner.  The  prosecutor  will 
not  be  permitted  to  brine  forward  evidence 
to  rebut  or  counteract  the  effect  of  matter 
elicited  by  his  own  cross-examination  ;  but 
is  strictly  confined  to  new  matter  introduced 
by  the  prisoner,  and  supported  by  his  ex- 
amination-in-chief.  A  aefense  resting  on 
motives,  or  qualifying  the  imputation  at- 
taching to  facts,  generally  lets  in  evidence 
in  reply ;  as,  in  such  cases,  the  prisoner  usu- 
ally adverts,  by  evidence,  to  matter  which 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  pros- 
ecutor to  anticipate.  The  admissibility  of 
evidence,  in  reply,  may  generally  be  deter- 
mined by  the  answer  to  the  questions :  Could 
the  prosecutor  have  foreseen  this?  Is  it 
evidently  new  matter?  Is  the  object  of  the 
farther  inquiry  to  re-establish  the  charac- 
ter of  the  witnesses  impeached  by  evidence 
f  not  by  declamation)  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
tense,  or  is  it  to  impeach  the  character  of  the 
prisoner's  witnesses  ?  Cross-examination  of 
such  new  witnesses,  to  an  extent  limited  by 
the  examination-in-chief,  that  is,  confined  to 
such  points  or  matter  as  the  prosecutor  shall 
have  examined  on,  is  allowed  on  the  part  of 
the  prisoner. 

Triangles.  A  wooden  instrument  con- 
sisting of  three  poles  so  fastened  at  the  top 
that  tney  may  spread  at  bottom  in  a  trian- 
gular form,  and  by  means  of  spikes  affixed  to 
each  pole,  remain  firm  in  the  earth.  An 
iron  bar,  breast-high,  ^oes  across  one  side  of 
the  triangle.'  The  triangles  were  used  in. 
some  regiments  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting 
military  punishment  when  corporeal  chas- 
tisement was  much  in  vogue. 

Triarii.  In  the  Roman  legions,  consisted 
of  veteran  soldiers,  who  formed  the  third 
line  in  the  order  of  battle. 

Triballi.  A  powerful  people  in  Thrace, 
a  branch  of  the  Qetm  dwelling  along  the 
Danube,  who  were  defeated  by  Alexander 
the  Qreat  in  885  b.o.,  and  obliged  to  sue  for 
peace. 

Tribune.  In  Roman  antiquity,  an  officer 
or  magistrate  chosen  by  the  people,  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  oppression  of  the  patri- 
cians or  nobles,  and  to  defend  their  liberties 
against  any  attempts  that  might  be  made 
upon  them  by  the  senate  and  consuls.  The 
tribunes  were  at  first  two,  but  their  number 
was  increased  ultimately  to  ten.  There 
were  also  military  tribunes,  officers  of  the 
army,  of  whom  there  were  from  four  to  six 
in  each  legion. 

Tribute.  An  annual  or  stated  sum  of 
money  or  other  valuable  thing,  paid  by  one 
prince  or  nation  to  another,  either  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  submission,  or  as  the  price 
of  peace  and  protection,  or  by  virtue  of  some 
treaty ;  as  the  Romans  made  their  conquered 
countries  pay  tribute. 
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Trichinopoly.  Capital  of  the  district  of 
the  same  name,  of  British  India;  in  the 
presidency  of  Madras.  It  is  ^rett^  strongly 
fortified  by  walls  about  2  miles  m  circuit, 
lofty,  thicK,  and  in  some  places  double. 
There  is  also  a  fort  built  on  a  sienite  rock 
about  600  feet  hi^h.  Two  or  8  miles  south- 
west of  the  town  is  a  large  cantonment,  con- 
taining barracks  for  a  large  number  of 
troops.  Trichinopoly  was  subject  to  a  Hin- 
doo rajah  until  1732,  when  the  nabob  of 
Arcot  gained  possession  of  it ;  and  in  1741  he 
was  in  turn  dispossessed  by  the  Mahrattas. 
During  the  wars  between  the  French  and 
English,  the  place  was  much  contested ;  and 
in  1767,  whenbesie^^  by  the  former,  it  was 
relieved  by  the  rapid  march  of  an  English 
force  under  Capt.  Calliaud. 

Trick.  A  term  used  in  heraldry  to  denote 
a  mode  of  representing  arms  by  sketching 
them  in  outline,  and  appending  letters  to 
express  the  tinctures,  and  sometimes  nu- 
merals to  indicate  the  repetition  of  changes. 

Trident.  In  Roman  antiquity,  a  three- 
pronged  spear  used  in  the  contests  of  gladi- 
ators by  tne  retiarius. 

Triest,  or  Trieste  (ano.  Tergetiey  or  Tfer- 
gestum).  The  principal  seaport  city  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  in  lllyria,  on  the  Qulf  of 
Triest  at  the  northeast  extremity  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  78  miles  east-northeast  of 
Venice.  The  ancient  Tergeste  first  received 
historical  mention  in  61  B.C.,  when  it  was 
overrun  and  plundered  by  neighboring 
tribes.  It  owes  its  prosperity  chiely  to  the 
emperor  Charles  VL,  who  constituted  it  a 
free  port,  and  to  Maria  Theresa.  In  1797 
and  in  1806,  it  was  taken  by  the  French. 

Trigger.  A  steel  catch,  which  bein^ 
pulled  disengages  the  cock  of  a  ^unlock,  and 
causes  the  hammer  to  strike  the  nipple  in 
percussion-muskets,  and  the  firing-pin  in 
breech-loaders.  The  difference  between  a 
hair  and  common  trigger  is  this :  the  hair- 
^>gg<^r,  when  set,  lete  off  the  cock  at  the 
slightest  touch,  whereas  the  common  trigger 
requires  a  greater  degree  of  force,  and  con- 
sequently its  operation  is  retarded. 

Trim.  The  chief  town  of  the  county  of 
Meath,  Ireland,  on  the  Boyne,  27  miles 
northwest  from  Dublin.  It  was  taken  by 
Cromwell  in  1649. 

Trincomalee.  A  seaport  town  and  mag- 
nificent harbor  on  the  northeast  coast  of 
Ceylon.  It  is  a  place  of  g^reat  antiquity ;  it 
was  here  that  the  Malabar  invaders  of  Cey- 
lon built  one  of  their  most  sacred  shrines, — 
the  "Temple  of  a  Thousand  Columns," 
which  was  demolished  by  the  Portuguese, 
who  fortified  the  heights  with  the  materials 
derived  from  its  destruction,  1622.  It  was 
next  held  by  the  Dutch ;  but  in  1672,  dur- 
ing the  rupture  between  Louis  XIV.  and 
the  Unitea  Provinces,  the  French  took 
Trincomalee,  which  was  abandoned  by  the 
Dutch  in  a  panic.  In  1782,  the  French  ad- 
miral Suffrein,  in  the  absence  of  the  British 
commander,  took  possession  of  the  fort,  and 
the  English  garrison  retired  to  Madras.    It 


was  restored  to  the  Dutch  in  the  following 
year,  and  thev  retained  it  till  the  capture  of 
Ceylon  by  the  British  in  1796.  It  was 
finally  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  by  the  treaty 
of  Amiens,  in  1802. 

Trinidad.  An  island  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  and  the  most  southerly  of  the  West 
India  Islands.  It  is  separated  from  the 
mainland  (Venezuela)  by  the  Gulf  of  Paria. 
Trinidad  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in 
1498 ;  and  first  colonized  by  the  Spaniards, 
in  1688.  In  1676,  the  French  possessed  it 
for  a  short  time,  but  it  was  speedily  restored 
to  Spain ;  and  in  1797,  it  was  captured  by 
the  British,  who  have  retained  it  ever  since. 

Trinobantes.  A  British. tribe,  which  oc- 
cupied Middlesex  and  Essex,  and  joined  in 
opposing  the  invasion  of  Julius  Caesar,  54 
B.C. ;  but  they  soon  came  to  terms  with  the 
Romans. 

Trinomalee.  A  town  and  fortress  of  In- 
dia, in  the  Carnatic,  where  Col.  Smith 
greatly  distinguished  himself  against  the 
united  forces  of  Hyder  Ali  and  Nizam  Ali, 
subahdars  of  the  Deccan,  with  an  army  of 
48,000  horse  and  28,000  foot;  while  the 
British  commander  had  only  10,000  foot  and 
1000  horse.  The  result  of  this  victory  was 
that  the  Nizam  detached  himself  from  Hy- 
der, and  in  February,  1768,  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  British. 

Tnparted.  In  heraldry,  parted  in  three 
pieces ;  having  three  parts  or  pieces ;  as,  a 
cross  triparteo. 

Tripartite.  Being  of  three  parts,  or  three 
parties  being  concerned;  hence,  tripartite 
alliance,  or  treaty. 

Triple  Alliance.  The  name  by  which  two 
different  treaties  are  known  in  history,  viz. : 
(1)  A  treaty  concluded  in  1668  at  the  Hague, 
between  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden, 
having  for  its  object  the  protection  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  and  the  checking  of 
the  conquests  of  Louis  XIV.  (2)  An  alli- 
ance concluded  in  1717  between  Britain, 
France,  and  Holland,  against  Spain,  which 
included  among  its  stipulations  tnat  the  Pre- 
tender should  quit  France,  and  that  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht  should  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect as  regards  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk. 
The  Protestant  succession  was  guaranteed 
by  this  treaty  in  England,  and  that  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  in  France. 

Tripoli,  or  Tripolis  (in  its  modem  Arabic 
form,  Tarahulua),  A  seaport  and  one  of  the 
chief  commercial  towns  of  Syria,  netir  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  Kadisha.  On  the  left  side  stands 
the  castle  built  by  Count  Raymond  of  Tou- 
louse, in  the  12th  century,  when  the  city 
was  taken  by  the  Crusaders.  It  was  con- 
quered by  the  Egyptians  in  1882 ;  restored 
to  the  Porte,  1885,  and  it  surrendered  to  the 
British  in  1841. 

Tripoli.    A  regency  of  the  Ottoman  em- 

gire,  and  the  most  easterly  of  the  Barbary 
tates.  North  Africa.  The  governor-gen- 
eral has  the  title,  rank,  and  authority  of  a 
pasha  of  the  Ottoman  empire.    The  military 
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force  of  the  oountiy  consists  of  a  body  of 
Turkish  soldiers,  some  10,000  in  number, 
whose  business  is  to  keep  down  insurrections, 
but  who  were  formerly  wont  to  vary  it  by 
creating  them.  In  ancient  times,  Tripoli 
seems  to  have  been  tributary  to  the  Gyrense- 
ans,  fh>m  whom,  however,  it  was  wrested 
by  the  Carthaginians.  It  next  passed  to  the 
Romans.  Like  the  rest  of  Korthern  Africa, 
it  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs,  and  the 
feeble  Christianity  of  the  natives  was  sup- 
planted by  a  vigorous  and  fanatical  Moham- 
medanism. In  1552  (1551),  the  Turks  got 
possession  of  it,  and  have  ever  since  been 
the  rulers  of  the  country,  though  the  au- 
thority of  the  sultan,  up  till  183^  had  been 
virtually  at  zero  for  more  than  a  century. 
In  that  year,  however,  an  expedition  was 
dispatched  from  Constantinople ;  the  ruling 
de^,  Karamanli,  was  overthrown  and  im- 
prisoned ;  a  new  Turkish  pasha,  with  vice- 
regal powers,  was  appointed,  and  the  state 
made  an  eyalet  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
Several  rebellions  have  since'  taken  place 
(notably  in  1842  and  1844),  but  they  have 
always  *been  suppressed. 

Tripolitxa  (»*  three  cities").  A  town  of 
Greece  under  the  Turkisli  rule,  89  miles 
southwest  from  Corinth.  In  1821  it  was 
stormed  bv  the  Greek  insurgents;  and  in 
1828  razed  to  the  ffround  by  the  troops  of 
Ibrahim  Pasha;  it  has  since,  however,  been 
rebuilt. 

Trippinjg.  In  heraldry,  having  the  right 
fore  foot  lifted,  the  others  remalninj^  on  the 
ground,  as  if  he  were  trottine ; — said  of  an 
animal,  as  a  hart,  buck,  and  the  like,  repre- 
sented in  an  escutcheon. 

Triumph  fLat.  triumphtcs).  Was  the 
name  eiven  in  ancient  Kome  to  the  public 
honor  bestowed  on  a  general  who  had  been 
successful  in  war.  It  consisted  in  a  solemn 
procession  along  the  Via  Sacra  up  to  the 
Capitol,  where  sacrifice  was  offered  Jupiter. 
The  victor  sat  in  a  chariot,  drawn  by  four 
horses, — his  captives  marching  before,  his 
troops  following  behind.  Certain  conditions 
had  to  be  fulfilled  before  a  triumph  could 
be  enjoyed,  and  it  was  the  business  of  the 
senate  to  see  that  these  were  enforced.  Un- 
der the  empire,  generals  serving  abroad  were 
considered  to  be  the  emperor's  lieutenants, 
and  therefore,  however  successful  in  their 
wars,  they  had  no  claim  to  a  triumph.  They 
received  instead  triumphal  deeoratwnsy  and 
other  rewards.  The  otw^um,  or  lesser  tri- 
umph, differs  from  the  greater  chiefl  v  in  these 
respects ;  that  the  imperator  entered  the  city 
on  foot,  clad  in  the  simple  toga  prcetexta  of 
a  nu^trate,  that  he  bore  no  sceptre,  was 
not  preceded  by  the  senate  and  a  flourish  of 
trumpets,  nor  followed  by  victorious  troops, 
but  only  by  the  equites  and  the  populace, 
and  that  the  ceremonies  wete  concluded  bv 
the  sacrifice  of  a  sheep  instead  of  a  bull. 
The  ovation,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add, 
was  granted  when  the  success,  though  con- 
siderable, did  not  fulfill  the  conditions  speci- 
fied for  a  triumph. 
89 


Triumph.  To  obtain  victory;  to  meet 
with  success. 

Triumphal.  Of  or  pertaining  to  triumph ; 
used  in  triumph ;  indicating,  or  in  honor 
of,  a  triumph  or  victory;  as,  a  triumphal 
crown ;  a  triumphal  arch. 

Triumphal  Column.  See  Column,  Tri- 
umphal. 

Triumphal  Crown.  See  Crown,  Tri- 
umphal. 

Triumphant.  Celebrating  victory;  ex- 
pressive of  joy  for  success ;  as,  a  triumphant 
song. 

Triumpher.  One  who  was  honored  with 
a  triumph  in  ancient  Rome.  One  who  tri- 
umphs or  rejoices  for  victory ;  one  who  van- 
quishes. 

Trajie  Ludut.  Amon^  the  Romans  was 
a  species  of  mock  fiffht,  similar  to  the  tour* 
namenis  of  the  Middle  Ages,  performed  by 
young  noblemen  on  horseback,  who  were 
fiirnished  with  arms  suitable  to  their  age. 

Trojan  War.  In  classical  history,  a  cele- 
brated epoch,  which  occurred  nearly  thirteen 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and  which 
has  formed  the  subject  of  the  two  finest 
poems  in  the  world, — Homer's  **  Iliad"  and 
VirgiPs  ''^neid."  This  war  was  under- 
taken by  the  states  of  Qreece  to  recover 
Helen,  whom  Paris,  the  son  of  Friam,  king 
of  Troy,  had  carried  away  from  the  house 
of  Menelaus.     (See  Trot.) 

Tromblon.  A  fire-arm  which  was  for- 
merly fired  from  a  rest,  and  from  which 
several  balls  and  slugs  were  discharged.  An 
ancient  wall^piece. 

Trombone.  Formerly  a  species  of  blun- 
derbuss for  boat-service,  taking  its  name 
from  its  unseemly  trumpet  moutn. 

Troop.  A  company  of  cavalry.  It  is 
the  same,  with  respect  to  formation}  as  a 
company  in  the  in^intry. 

Troop  Corporal-Major.    The  chief  non-# 
commissioned   officer   of  a   troop   in    the 
British  Household  Cavalry. 

Troop  Sergeant-Major.  In  the  British 
service,  is  the  chief  sergeant  of  a  troop. 

Trooper.  A  private  or  soldier  in  a  body 
of  cavalry ;  a  horse-soldier. 

Trooping  the  Colors.  Is  a  ceremony 
performed  in  the  British  service,  at  the  pub- 
lic mounting  of  garrison  guards. 

Troop-ahip.  A  merchant  ship  *' taken 
up,"  as  it  is  called,  for  the  conveyance  of 
soldiers  by  sea. 

Trophy.  Was  a  memorial  of  victory 
erected  on  the  spot  where  the  enemy  had 
turned  to  fiight.  Amone  the  Qreeks  (with 
the  exception  of  the  Macedonians,  who 
erected  no  trophies)  one  or  two  shields  and 
helmets  of  the  routed  enemy  placed  upon 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  served  as  tne  sign  and 
memorial  of  victory.  After  a  sea-fight  the 
trophy  consisted  of  the  beaks  and  stem- 
ornaments  of  the  captured  vessels,  set  up  on 
the  nearest  coast  It  was  considered  wrong 
to  destroy  such  a  trophy,  and  equally  wrong 
to  repair  it  when  it  had  fallen  down  through 
time,  for  animosity  ought  not  to  be  perpetual. 
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In  early  times  the  Romans  never  erected  tro- 
phies on  the  field,  but  decorated  the  buildines 
at  Rome  with  the  spoils  of  the  vanouished. 
In  later  times  pillars  and  triumphal  arches 
were  employed  to  commemorate  victories. 
Besides  tnese,  in  modern  times,  the  humilia- 
tion of  an  enemy  is  rendered  lasting  by  such 
devices  as  the  bridge  of  Jena,  of  Waterloo, 
and  by  the  distribution  of  captured  cannon. 
Morally  considered,  this  practice  is  no  im- 
provement upon  the  simple  and  perishable 
trophies  of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

Trophy-money.  Was  certain  money  for- 
merly raised  in  the  several  counties  of  the 
kin|^om  of  Great  Britain,  towards  pro- 
viding harness  and  maintaining  the  militia. 

Trostulum  (now  Trusso^,  A  town  in 
Etruria,  9  miles  from  Volsinii,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  taken  by  some  Roman  equites 
without  the  aid  of  fbot-soldiers ;  whence  the 
Roman  equites  obtained  the  name  of  Tro«- 
suli.  Some  writers  identify  this  town  with 
Troilium,  which  was  taken  by  the  Romans 
298  B.C. ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  dif- 
ferent places. 

Trou  de  Loup  (Wolf-hole).  In  field  for- 
tification, is  a  round  hole,  about  6  feet  deep, 
and  pointed  at  the  bottom,  like  an  inverted 
cone,  with  a  stake  placed  in  the  middle. 
Trotia  de  lottp  are  frequently  dug  round  a 
redoubt  to  oostruct  the  enemv's  approach. 
The^  are  circular  at  the  top,  of  about  4}  feet 
in  diameter. 

Trou  de  Rat  (Fr.).  Literally,  a  rat-hole, 
or  rat-catch ;  figurativclv,  any  disadvanta- 

feous  position  into  which  troops  are  rashly 
riven. 

Trowel  Bayonet.  So  called  from  its 
shape.  A  bayonet  intended  to  serve  also  as 
an  intrenchinfl^  tool ;  invented  by  Lieut. 
Rice,  6th  U.  8.  Infantry.  It  is  used  by  part  of 
the  U.  S.  troops  at  the  present  time  (1880). 
•  Troy.  The  earliest  traditions  of  the  Greek 
people  represent  the  country  on  both  sides 
of  uie  ^gean  as  peopled  by  various  races, 
either  of  eenuine  Hellenic,  or  of  closely 
fC^liated  tribes.  Among  those  who  peopled 
the  eastern  Asiatic  coast  were  the  Trojans. 
The  story  of  the  Trojan  war  is  extremely 
simple.  The  Trojans,  m  the  person  of  Paris, 
or  Alexander,  the  son  of  the  reiening  mon- 
arch, Priam,  are  represented  as  havine  had 
certain  dealings  witn  the  Acheans,  or  weeks 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  gay  young  prince  carries  off  ftom  the 
palace  of  Menelaus,  kin^  of  Sparta,  his 
spouse  Helen,  the  greatest  beauty  of  her  a^e. 
To  revenge  this  insult,  the  Greeks  banded 
themselves  together  and  sailed  against  Troy 
with  a  large  fleet.  The  most  notable  of  the 
tribes  who  took  part  in  this  expedition  were 
the  Argives,  or  Achaeans,  the  Spartans,  the 
Bceotians,  and  the  Thessalians.  Of  the 
Thessalians,  the  most  prominent  captain  was 
Achilles ;  and  the  general  command  of  the 
whole  expedition  was  committed  to  Aga- 
memnon, king  of  Mycensd.  This  well-ap- 
pointed European  army  is  represented  as 
naving  spent  nine  years  in  besieging  the 


god-built  walls  of  the  city  of  Priam  without 
making  any  impression  on  its  strength.  A 
violent  quarrel  between  Achilles  and  Aga- 
memnon, breaking  out  in  the  tenth  vear,  so 
weakened  the  invading  force  that  the  Tro* 
jans,  under  Hector,  pushed  the  Greeks  back 
to  the  very  verge  of  the  sea,  and  almost  set 
their  ships  on  fire.  At  the  critical  moment, 
however,  the  Thessalian  captain  was  recon- 
ciled to  the  head  of  the  expedition ;  and  with 
his  return  to  the  fi^ld  tne  fortune  of  war 
changed;  Hector,  the  champion  of  Troy, 
fell,  and  the  impending  doom  of  the  city 
was  darkly  foreshadowed;  it  was  finally 
captured  and  sacked,  1184  b.g.  (the  date 
generally  accepted). 

Tro3re8.  A  town  of  France,  capital  of 
the  department  of  Aube,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Seme.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Augustobono,  the  chief  town  of  the  Tricas- 
ses.  It  suffered  severely  in  the  civil  wars  of 
the  15th  century,  and  was  taken  by  Joan  of 
Arc  in  1429.  A  treaty  was  concluded  here 
between  England,  France,  and  Burgundy, 
May  21,  1420,  wherebv  it  was  stipulated 
that  Henry  V.  should  marry  Catherine, 
daughter  of  Charles  YI.,  be  appointed  re- 
cent of  France,  and  after  the  death  of 
Charles  should  inherit  the  crown.  Troyes 
was  taken  by  the  allied  armies  February  7: 
retaken  by  Napoleon  February  23;  and 
again  taken  by  the  allies  March  4,  1814. 

Truce.  An  agreement  between  bellig- 
erent parties,  by  which  they  mutually  en- 
gage to  forbear  all  acts  of  hostility  against 
each  other  for  some  time,  the  war  still  con- 
tinuing. Truces  are  of  several  kinds  :  ^en- 
ereUj  extending  to  all  the  territories  and 
dominions  of  both  parties ;  and  particularly^ 
restrained  to  particular  places ;  as,  for  ex* 
ample,  by  sea,  and  not  by  land.  They  are 
also  abaoluUf  indeterminate^  and  general; 
or  limited  and  determined  to  certain  things, 
for  example,  to  bury  the  dead.  During  a 
truce,  it  is  dishonorable  to  occupy  more  ad- 
vanced ground,  or  to  resort  to  any  act  which 
would  confer  advantage.  A  truce  requires  or- 
dinarily to  be  confirmed  by  the  commander- 
in-chief  to  become  binding.  It  is  lawfUl  to 
break  it  before  the  prescribed  period,  on 
notice  previously  agreed  on  bein^  given  to 
the  opposite  party.  This  is  called  denoun- 
cing a  truce. 

Truce,  Flag  of.    See  Flag  of  Tbuce. 

Truce  of  Ood.  A  suspension  of  arms, 
which  occasionally  took  place  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  putting  a  stop  to  private  hostilities,  at 
or  within  certain  periods. 

Truck.  Wooden  wheels  for  the  carriage 
of  cannon,  etc.  The  trucks  of  gartison- 
carriagos  are  generally  made  of  cast  iron. 
Truclu  of  a  ship-carnage  are  wheels  made 
of  one  piece  of  wood,  from  12  to  19  inches 
in  diameter,  and  their  thickness  is  always 
equal  to  the  caliber  of  the  run. 

Truck,  Casemate.    See  iMPLXMSirrs. 

Trumpet,  or  Trump.  A  wind  instru- 
ment, made  of  brass  or  silver,  used  in  the 
cavalry  and  mounted  artillery. 
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Trumpet-call.  A  call  by  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet. 

Trumpeter.  A  loldier  whose  duty  it  is  to 
souud  the  trumpet. 

Trumpet- Major.  The  non-oom missioned 
officer  in  charge  of  the  trumpeters  of  a  rai- 
ment of  cavalry. 

Truncheon.  A  club;  a  cudgel;  also,  a 
staff  of  command.  The  truncheon  was  for 
several  ages  the  sign  of  office.  Generals 
were  presented  with  the  truncheon  as  the 
sign  of  investiture  with  command ;  and  all 
those  officers  who  belonged  to  the  suite  of 
the  general,  and  were  not  attacheit  to  regi- 
ments, carried  a  truncheon,  or  staff,  whence 
the  name  of  officers  of  the  staff. 

Trunnion-gauge.  See  Inspbctiok  or 
Gannox. 

Trunnion-plate.  In  gunnery,  is  a  plate 
in  the  carriage  of  a  ffun,  mortar,  or  howit- 
zer, which  covers  tne  upper  part  of  the 
cheek,  and  goes  under  the  trunnion. 

Trunnions.  In  gunnery,  are  two  cylin- 
ders at  or  near  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a 
ffun,  by  which  it  is  supported  on  its  carriage. 
The  axes  are  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  bore,  and,  in  our  guns,  in  the 
same  plane  with  that  axis.  By  means  of 
the  trunnions  the  piece  is  attached  to  its 
carriage ;  and  by  bein^  placed  at  or  near 
the  centre  of  gravity,  it  is  easily  elevated 
or  depressed. 

Trunnion-aqoare.  See  IirsPECTioir  of 
Cahxok. 

TruziUo.  A  town  of  the  republic  of 
Venezuela,  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
same  name.  Though  now  a  poor,  mean 
place,  it  is  said  to  have  been,  previously  to 
1678,  when  it  was  pillaged  by  the  buccaneer 
Grammont,  one  of  the  finest  and  wealthiest 
cities  of  America. 

Tubantea.  A  people  of  Germany,  allies 
of  the  Gherusci,  originally  dwelt  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  issel.  They  are  subse- 
quently mentioned  as  a  part  of  the  great 
league  of  the  Franci. 

Tube-pouch.  -  See  Implkmknts. 

Tnberated.  In  heraldry,  knotted  or 
swelled  out. 

Tuck.    A  long,  narrow  sword. 

Tudela  (anc.  TuUlla).  A  city  of  Spain, 
province  of  Navarre,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Ebro,  52  miles  northwest  from  Saragossa. 
Here  the  French  under  Marshal  I^nnes 
totally  defeated  the  Spaniards,  on  November 
28,1808. 

Tugenbund  ("  League  of  Virtue").  This 
league  was  formed  in  Prussia  soon  after  the 
peace  of  Tilsit,  June,  1807,  for  relieving  the 
sufferers  by  the  late  wars,  and  for  the  revival 
of  morality  and  patriotism,  gradually  be- 
came a  formidable  secret  political  society, 
opposed  to  the  French  predominance  in  Ger- 
many. It  excited  the  jealousy  of  Napoleon, 
who  demanded  its  suppression  in  1809.  It 
was  dissolved  at  the  pMce  in  1815. 

Tuileries,  Palace  and  Gardens  of  the. 
Are  situated  in  the  middle  of  Pans,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Seine.    In  1798,  the  Na- 


tional Convention  held  its  sittings  in  the 
Tuileries ;  and  when  Bonaparte  became  First 
Consul,  he  chose  it  for  his  official  residence^ 
It  was  the  imperial  residence  of  Napoleon 
III. ;  but  was  burned  down  by  the  Commune 
in  1871. 

Tulwar.  In  the  East  Indies  means  a 
sword. 

Tumbril.  A  covered  cart  on  two  wheels, 
for  the  carriage  of  ammunition,  tools,  etc., 
belonging  to  Uie  artillery.  The  name  oIh 
tained  a  melancholy  celebrity  from  being 
applied  to  the  carts  which  served  to  carry 
the  unfortunate  victims  of  the  French  revo- 
lution to  the  guillotine. 

Tunic.  A  close-fitting  coat,  with  short 
sleeves,  worn  in  ancient  times  by  the  Ro-^ 
mans.  This  sort  of  clothing  was  prevalent 
among  the  French  after  their  return  from 
the  (>usades  to  the  Holy  Land.  They^ 
adopted  it  from  the  Saracens,  and  seemed 
ambitious  of  appearing  in  a  garb  which  bore 
testimony  to  their  feats  of  valor.  These 
tunics,  which  were  converted  into  a  sort  of 
uniform,  obtained  the  name  of  saladinea 
among  the  French,  in  compliment  to  the 
emperor  Saladin. 

Tunia.  One  of  the  Barbery  States  form- 
ing a  considerable  territory  or  regency  of 
the  Ottoman  empire^  in  Northern  Africa. 
Its  history  is  nearly  identical  with  the  city 
of  the  same  name  (which  see). 

Tunia.  A  fortified  city  of  Africa,  and  the 
capital  of  the  country  of  that  name,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hejerdah,  400  miles  east  by 
north  from  Algiers.  Tunis  is  situated  about 
8  miles  to  the  southwest  of  the  ruins  of  an- 
cient Carthage,  and  it  is  itself  a  place  of 
great  antiquity.  During  the  Punic  wars  it 
was  repeat^ly  taken  and  retaken.  In  489 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals,  but 
having  been  wrested  from  them  about  a  cen- 
tury Uiereafter  by  Belisarius,  it  continued 
to  be  subject  to  the  Greek  empire  till  the  end 
of  the  7th  century,  when  Northern  Africa 
was  overrun  by  the  victorious  armies  of  the 
Saracens  and  became  a  dependency  of  the 
caliphs  of  Bagdad.  In  1286  Tunis  became 
an  absolute  sovereignty  under  Aboo-Ferez, 
who  soon  added  the  greater  part  of  Algiers 
and  Tripoli.  About  this  time  it  became  no- 
torious for  its  piracies,  and  in  1270,  Louis 
IX.  of  France,  in  a  chivalrous  attempt  to 
suppress  them,  lost  both  his  army  and  bis 
life.  It  remained  under  African  kings  till 
taken  by  Barbarossa,  for  Solyman  the  Mag- 
nificent. It  was  taken  with  great  slaughter, 
and  Barbarossa  expelled,  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  when  10,000  Christian  slaves 
were  set  at  liberty,  1585.  The  country  was 
subjugated  by  the  Turks  (1574),  who  at  first 
governed  it  by  a  Turkish  pasha  and  divan, 
with  a  body  of  Janissaries  sent  from  Con- 
stantinople, but  were  ultimately  obliged  to 
allow  the  Moors  to  elect  their  own  bey,  only 
reserving  to  themselves  the  power  of  con- 
firming the  election  and  exacting  a  tribute. 
The  piracies  of  the  Tunisians  subjected  them 
to  severe  chastisement,  first  from  the  British 
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under  Admiral  Blake,  who  reduced  it,  on 
the  bey  refusing  to  deliver  up  the  British 
captives,  1655;  and  afterwards  from  France 
and  Holland.  Durine  the  18th  century  it 
became  tributary  to  Algiers.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  the  19th  century,  Hamuda  Pasha 
threw  off  the  Algerian  yoke,  subdued  the 
Turkish  militia,  and  created  a  native  Tu- 
nisian army ;  in  consequence  of  which  Tunis 
virtually  attained  independence.  An  insur- 
rection broke  out  April  18, 1864,  and  in  May, 
the  European  powers  sent  ships  of  war  to 
protect  their  suojects. 

Turin.  A  large  city  of  Italy,  capital  of 
Piedmont,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Dora- 
Susina  with  the  Po,  79  miles  west-southwest 
from  Milan.  The  fo\indation  of  Turin  i« 
generally  attributed  to  a  colony  of  Transal- 
pine ongin  called  Taurini,  or  Taurisei. 
shortly  after  Hannibal  crossed  the  Alps,  he 
made  himself  master  of  the  territory  in 
which  it  is  situated ;  but  after  his  expulsion 
fh>m  Italy,  the  Romans  resumed  possession 
and  converted  Turin  into  a  colony,  which 
took  the  name  of  Cbhnia  JtUitu  This  name 
was  afterwards  changed  into  that  of  .<4ti^ia<« 
Taurinorum.  It  was  taken  and  sacked  by 
the  Goths  under  Alarie.  To  ward  off  similar 
disasters,  it  was  shortly  after  surrounded  by 
walls,  but  did  not  escape  the  ravages  of  the 
Loneobards.  Charlemagne,  into  whose 
hands  it  subsequently  passed,  bestowed  it  as 
feudal  tenure  on  its  oisnops.  In  1418  (1416) 
it  was  declared  by  Amadeo  Y.  the  capital  of 
the  states  of  Savoy,  and  ultimately  rose  to 
be  the  eapital  of  the  whole  Sardinian  states. 
The  French  besieged  this  city ;  but  Prince 
Eugdne  defeated  their  army,  and  compelled 
them  to  raise  the  siege,  September  7,  1706. 
In  1798,  the  French  republican  army  took 
possession  of  Turin,  seised  all  the  strong 
places  and  arsenals  of  Piedmont,  and  obliged 
the  king  and  his  family  to  remove  to  the 
island  of  Sardinia.  In  1799  the  French 
were  driven  out  by  the  Austrians  and  Rua- 
sians ;  but  shortly  afterwards  the  city  and  all 
Piedmont  surrendered  to  the  French.  In 
1814,  it  was  delivered  up  to  the  allies,  who 
restored  it  to  the  kins  oi  Sardinia. 

Turkey.  Or  the  Ottoman  empire,  called 
by  the  Turks  Osmanli  VHayeh^  includes 
large  portions  of  the  continents  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  AfHca,  and  consists  of  Turkey 
Proper,  which  is  under  the  direct  rule  of  the 
sultan,  and  of  numerous  dependent  and  trib- 
utary states,  governed  by  tneir  own  princes. 
The  existing  Turkish  empire  dates  only 
troxn.  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  when  it 
was  founded  by  Osman,  or  Othman,  a  Turk 
of  noble  family,  who  had  been  driven  west- 
ward ft*om  Khorasan  by  the  invasion  of 
Oenffhis  Khan.  Osman  first  invaded  the 
Greek  territory  of  Nicomedia  on  July  27, 
1299 ;  but  the  true  era  of  the  empire  may  be 
dated  from  the  conquest  of  the  city  of  Prusa, 
the  capital  of  Bithynia,  which  surrendered 
to  his  son  Orchan  in  1826.  Murad  I. 
(Amurath)  subdued,  without  resistance,  the 
whole  of  Thrace  from  the  Hellespont  to 


Mount  H»mu8,  and  made  Adrianople  the 
seat  of  vice-royalty.  Murad  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Bajazet  (Byasid},  wfaoee  reisn 
forms  one  of  the  most  splendid  epochs  in  wo 
Turkish  annals.  His  armies  were  victorioua 
in  every  country  that  he  undertook  to  oon* 
quer,  until  at  last  he  encountered  the  fiimoua 
Mofful  chief,  Tamerlane,  who  defeated  tbe 
Turkish  army  and  took  Bajaset  captive. 
After  the  death  of  Tamerlane,  Solyman,  the 
son  of  Bajaxet,  obtained  the  European  do- 
miniona  of  his  father  and  eventually  as- 
sumed the  title  of  sultan.  At  his  death  in 
1421  he  liequeathed  an  undivided  empire  to 
his  successor,  Amurath  11. ,  in  whose  reign 
the  Turkish  empire  rose  in  splendor  and 
opulence.  He  enlarged  the  empire  by  con- 
quests, and  was  suceaeded  in  1451  by  Mo- 
hammed II.,  the  conqueror  <^  Ooiffitanti- 
nople.  Mohammed  laid  siege  to  Belgrade, 
three  years  after  the  taking  of  Constanti- 
nople, from  which,  after  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance, he  was  at  length  repulsed  with  the 
loss  of  his  large  ordnance  and  40,000  of  his 
best  troops.  Abandoning  his  attempts  upon 
Hungary,  the  sultan  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion into  Greece,  and  about  1460  succeMMled 
in  subduing  the  whole  of  the  Morea.  Mo- 
hammed continued  to  overrun  Europe  with 
his  victorious  armies,  until  death  stopped  his 
triumphant  career  in  1481.  A  series  of  do- 
mestic broils  continued  to  take  place  UBttl 
Selim  ascended  the  throne  in  1512.  He  was 
a  successftil  prince,  and  during  his  short 
reifi^n  conquered  Egypt,  Aleppo,  Antiocfa, 
Tripoli,  Damascus,  and  (Skiza,  and  d^eated 
the  Persians.  On  the  death  of  Selim,  Soly- 
man the  Magnificent  ascended  the  Otto- 
man throne,  and  like  several  of  the  preced- 
ing monarchs  he  continued  to  humiliate  his 
enemies  and  add  new  territory  to  his  do- 
minions. His  dominions  extended  from  Al- 
riers  to  the  river  Euphrates,  and  fh>m  the 
farther  end  of  the  Black  Sea  to  the  extremity 
of  Greece  and  Epirus.  The  latter  yeaxs  of 
his  reign  were  embittered  by  domestic  dis- 
sensions and  cruelties.  He  died  while  be- 
sieging Sigeth,  a  dty  of  Hungary,  in  1566. 
His  son  and  successor,  Selim  II.,  beei^f^ 
and  took  Cyprus ;  but  in  the  £unou8  sea-fight 
at  Lepanto,  in  1571,  the  Turkish  fleet  i^as 
utterly  destroyed  by  Don  Jc^n  of  Austria. 
Selim  afterwards  invested  and  took  Tunis  by 
storm.  On  his  death  Amurath  III.  ascended 
the  throne,  and  extended  his  dominions. 
His  son,  Mohammed  III.,  ascended  the 
throne  in  1595,  but  he  was  involyed  in  a 
series  of  wars  which  proved  disastrous  to  the 
Turkish  arms,  and  the  country  continued  to 
decline,  although  each  successive  monarch 
continued  to  wage  war  with  the  neighboring 
provinces,  which  nearly  always  en<&d  disas- 
trously to  the  Turkish  arms;  the  oonntry 
was  also  torn  asunder  by  internal  strife. 
The  downward  course  of  Turkey  was  for  a 
time  stayed  by  Mustapha  II.,  whosuooeeded 
to  the  throne  in  1696;  he  commanded  his 
troops  in  person,  and  passed  the  Danube  at 
the  nead  of  50,000  men,  carried  Lippa  by 
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MsauU,  and  closed  a  campaign  against  the 
-Anstrians  with  success.  But  two  years  after- 
wards he  was  defeated  by  Prince  Sugdne,  in 
the  bloody  battle  of  Zenta,  where  the  Turks 
Jeft  20,000  dead  on  the  field,  and  10,000  were 
drowned  in  their  attempt  to  eseape.  Shortly 
after  this  disaster  Mustapha  was  dethroned. 
Daring  Uie  reign  of  Mustapha  III.,  in  1760, 
a  destructive  war  broke  oat  with  Russia 
which  lasted  till  1774,  when  the  Turks  were 
compelled  to  make  the  dishonorable  treaty 
of  Kainargi.  Another  disastrous  war  broke 
-  out  between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1787,  in  which  Austria  took  sides  with 
the  former.  This  war,  which  was  concluded 
in  1792,  was  a  series  of  terrible  conflicts,  in 
which  much  desperate  ralor  was  displayed 
on  the  one  side,  and  many  brave  actions 
were  performed  on  the  other ;  but  in  which 
Turkey  lost  much  territory.  Turkey  was 
drawn  into  the  French  revolutionary  war  by 
the  invasion  of  Egypt  bv  the  French,  and  in 
1807  she  was  convulsed  by  a  sanguinary  in- 
surrection, which  cost  Selim  his  tnrone,  and 
raised  Mahmoud  to  it.  During  the  event  of 
this  insurrection,  a  war  which  had  been  going 
on  with  Russia  had  languished ;  but  on  the 
accession  of  Mahmoud,  the  armies  on  both 
sidM  were  auemented,  and. the  contest  was 
carried  on  with  great  ferocity.  The  cam- 
paign of  1811  was  short,  but  disastrous  to 
the  Porte,  the  main  body  of  the  Ottoman 
«rmy  having  surrendered  as  prisoners  of 
war.  In  1821  began  that  celebrated  insur- 
rection which,  after  a  bloody  war  of  eight 
years,  terminated  in  the  complete  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Greeks  ft>om  the  Turkish  yoke. 
In  1828  war  arain  broke  out  between  Turkey 
and  Russia.  The  first  campaign  was  unfa- 
vorable to  Turkey,  but  not  conapletely  deci- 
sive ;  it  ended  with  the  loss  of  Varna ;  but, 
in  1829,  the  Russians  having  crossed  the 
Balkans,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded, 
which  was  both  humiliating  and  iniurious. 
Shortly  after  occurred  that  rupture  between 
the  sultan  and  Mehemet  AH,  the  pasha  of 
Sgypt,  which  shook  the  Ottoman  empire  to 
its  foundation.  In  every  conflict  the  Turkish 
troops  were  overthrown.  The  battle  of  Horns 
deciaed  the  fate  of  Syria,  and  the  victory  at 
Konieh  placed  the  sceptre  almost  within  the 
grasp  of  the  ambitious  pasha.  In  this  ex- 
tremity the  sultan  was  reduced  to  apply  to 
Russia  for  aid.  A  peace  was  concluded  by 
which  the  pasha  augmented  his  territory'. 
In  1839  the  Turks  were  again  defeated  in 
several  battles  by  the  Eg^tlans;  but  the 
latter  were  reduced  to  suojection  by  the 
allied  powers,  Britain,  AustHa,  Russia,  and 
Prussia,  and  compelled  to  pay  an  annual 
tribute  to  Turkey.  In  October,  1858,  the 
Porte  declared  war  against  Russia,  and  in 
1854  the  French  and  English  entered  into 
the  contest  as  allies  of  Turkey.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  this  war,  Sardinia  also  sent  an 
army  to  co-operate  with  those  of  the  allies. 
The  result  of  this  war^  which  was  virtually 
ended  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  signed  on 
March  80,  1856,  was,  that  Turkey  gained 


some  territory,  and  took  her  place  as  a 
member  of  the  European  confeaeration  of 
states.  A  revolution  took  place  in  Constan- 
tinople in  1876,  which  resulted  in  the  depo- 
sition of  Abd-ul-Aziz,  and  the  accession  to 
the  throne  of  Murad  V.,  who  in  his  turn 
was  superseded  by  Hamid  II.  For  impor- 
tant battles,  etc.,  which  occurred  in  TurKey, 
see  names  of  towns,  places,  etc.,  under  sepa- 
rate headings  In  this  work. 

Turka.  The  name  of  a  numerous,  im- 
portant, and  widely-spread  family  of  the 
human  race,  membsrs  of  which  are  to  be 
found  as  well  on  the  banks  of  the  Lena 
in  Siberia,  as  on  those  of  the  Danube  and 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  in  Europe.  They 
consist  of  many  different  tribes,  out  speak 
very  nearly  the  same  language,  For  history 
of  the  Turks,  see  Turkey  and  other  coun- 
tries  inhabited  by  them. 

Turma.  In  the  Roman  cavalry,  a  troop 
consisting  of  80  horsemen.  There  were  10 
turmce  in  every  legion,  and  8  decurics  in 
every  iurma. 

Turn.  To  give  another  direction,  ten- 
dency, or  inclination ;  to  direct  otherwise ; 
to  deflect.  To  turn  a  hostile  army^  to  turn 
the  enemy's  flank,  and  the  like,  to  pass 
round  and  take  a  position  behind  it,  or  upon 
the  side  of  it.  To  turn  tail^  to  retreat  igno-. 
miniously. 

Turn  Out,  To.  To  bring  forward,  to  ex- 
hibit ;  as,  to  turn  out  the  guard ;  to  turn  out 
so  many  men  for  sefvice.  To  turn  tn,  to 
withdraw ;  to  order  under  cover ;  as,  to  turn 
in  the  guard. 

Tamau  (Boh.  Tumov).  A  walled  town 
of  Bohemia,  circle  of  Jung-Bunzlau,  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Iser,  S  miles  northeast 
from  Prague.  Here  was  fought,  in  July, 
1866,  a  battle  between  the  Prussians  and 
Austrians,  in  which  the  former  were  victo- 
rious. 

Tambout.  A  well-built  town  of  Bel- 
gium, province  of  Antwerp,  84  miles  east- 
northeast  fW>m  the  city  of  Antwerp.  Turn- 
bout  is  historioally  noteworthy  as  the  scene 
of  two  battles,  the  first  won  January  22, 
1597,  by  the  Netherlands,  under  Maurice, 
prince  of  Orange,  over  the  Spaniards ;  and 
the  second  October  27,  1789,  by  the  patriots, 
under  Van  der  Mersch,  over  the  Austrians. 

Turning.  In  tactics,  a  manoeuvre  by 
which  an  enemy  or  position  is  turned. 

Turning  and  Boring.  See  Ordnakgs, 
Construction  of. 

Turret.  In  military  antiquity,  a  movable 
building,  of  a  square  form,  consisting  of  10 
or  even  20  stories,  sometimes  120  cubits  high, 
usually  moved  on  wheels,  and  employed  in 
approaches  to  a  fortified  place,  for  carrying 
soldiers,  engines,  ladders,  casting  bridges, 
and  other  necessaries. 

Turtukai»  or  Tortokan.  A  town  of  Tur- 
key in  Europe,  in  Bulgaria,  situated  on  the 
Danube.  It  is  opposite  Oltenitza,  where  the 
Russians  were  defeated  by  the  Turks  in  a  se« 
ries  of  battles  which  extended  over  three 
days,  in  November,  1858. 
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Tuscany  (Ital.  Ihaeana),  A  former  mind 
duchy  of  Italy,  bounded  on  the  norm  by 
the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Modena,  and  the 
Papal  States ;  east  and  south  by  the  Papal 
States ;  west  by  the  Mediterranean.  Tuscany 
embraces  the  far  greater  part  of  ancient  Etru- 
ria,  shared  the  common  fate  of  all  the  other 
Italian  states,  and  fell  under  the  Bomans 
about  280  B.C.  From  the  Bomans  it  passed 
first  to  the  Goths,  next  to  the  Lombards,  and 
then  to  Charlemagne,  who  ffoyerned  it  by 
counts.  After  numerous  vicissitudes,  the 
whole  of  Tuscany  became  united,  in  1557, 
under  the  Medici  &mily.  In  1787  the  Medici 
became  extinct  and  the  grand  duchy  passed 
to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine.  It  was  declared  by 
Napoleon  I.  an  integral  part  of  the  French 
empire ;  but,  on  his  downfall  in  1814,  it  was. 
restored  to  the  Archduke  Ferdinand.  On 
August  20, 1860,  the  National  Assembly  at 
Florence  unanimously  voted  its  annexation 
to  and  it  now  forms  part  of  the  new  kingdom 
of  lUly. 

Tuscaroraa.  A  tribe  of  North  American 
Indians,  who  at  the  settlement  of  North 
Carolina  had  fifteen  towns  on  the  Tar  and 
Neuse  Rivers,  and  1200  warriors.  In  1711, 
they  began  a  war  with  the  settlers,  and  after 
a  series  of  savage  encounters  were  defeated, 
and  joined  the  Inxjuais  in  New  York,  where 
they  became  the  allies  of  the  English.  About 
400  of  them  still  reside  on  a  reservation  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Tusculum.  An  ancient  city  of  Latium, 
on  a  western  prolongation  of  the  Alban 
hills,  about  15  miles  east-southeast  of  Rome. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  strongly  fortified 
places  in  all  Italy,  both  by  nature  and  art. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  Tanjuins  from 
Rome,  Octavius  Mamilius,  the  chief  man  in 
Tusculum,  is  said  to  have  supported  their 
cause,  and  led  an  army  against  tne  Romans ; 
but  he  was  totally  defeated  and  slain  at  the 
small  lake  Regillus,  near  Tusculum.  There- 
upon an  alliance  was  formed  between  Tus- 
culum and  Rome,  which  lasted  unbroken 
for  140  years,  until,  in  857  b.c.,  the  whole  of 
the  Latin  cities,  and  Tusculum  among  the 
rest,  joined  in  a  war  with  Rome,  which 
ended  in  their  entire  and  final  subjection  to 
that  power.  The  ancient  city  continued  to 
exist  amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  times 
till  near  the  end  of  the  12th  century,  when 
it  was  demolished  by  the  Romans,  and  the 
town  of  Frascati  rose  in  the  vicinity. 

Tuttlingen.  A  town  of  Wurtemberg,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  20  miles  west- 
southwest  from  Sigmaringen.  Tuttlineen  is 
historically  notable  as  the  scene  of  a  battle 
in  1648,  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  in 
which  an  Austrian  Bavarian  force  under 
Hatzfeld  and  Mercy  defeated  the  French. 

Twist.  This  term  is  employed  by  gun- 
makers  to  express  the  inclination  of  a  groove 
at  any  point,  and  is  measured  by  the  tangent 
of  the  angle  made  by  the  groove  with  the 
axis  of  the  bore. 

Two-handed.  Used  with  both  hands ;  as, 
a  two-handed  sword. 


Tyana  (ruins  at  IRz  Btaar),  A  city  of 
Asia  Minor,  stood  in  the  south  of  Cappado- 
oia,  at  the  northern  foot  of  Mount  l^unis, 
on  the  high  road  to  the  CidHan  Gates.  It 
was  a  position  of  great  -  natural  strength, 
which  was  impoved  by  fortifications.  Un- 
der Caracal  la  it  was  made  a  Roman  colony. 
It  was  taken  in  272  B.C.  by  Aurelian,  in  the 
war  with  Zenobia,  to  wfaoee  territory  it  then 
belong^. 

TsTCOoktow  laland.  An  island  in  the 
Canton  River,  China,  8  miles  long  and  6 
miles  broad.  It  is  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Booca  Tigris,  a  few  miles  below  Can- 
ton. The  British  took  the  fort  on  this  island 
^n  1841. 

Tykocxin.  A  town  of  Bussia  in  Europe, 
situated  on  the  Narew,  17  miles  northwest 
from  Bialystock.  A  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween the  Kussians  and  Poles  here  in  1881. 

Tyler's  Insurrection.  Arose  in  opposi- 
tion of  the  poll-tax  imposed  on  all  persons 
above  fifteen,  November  5,  1880.  One  of 
the  collectors  acting  with  indecent  rudeness 
to  Wat  Tyler's  daughter,  the  father  struck 
him  dead,  June,  1881.  His  neighbors  took 
arms  to  defend  him,  and  in  a  short  time  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  population  of  the 
southern  and  eastern  counties  were  in  a  state 
of  insurrection,  extorting  freedom  from  their 
lords,  and  plundering.  On  June  12,  1881, 
they  gathered  upon  Blackheath  to  the  num- 
ber of  100,000  men.  On  June  14,  they  mur- 
dered Simon  of  Sudbury,  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  Sir  Bobert  Hales,  the  royal 
treasurer.  The  king,  Bichard  II.,  invited 
Tyler  to  a  parley,  which  took  place  on  the 
15th  at  Smithfield,  where  the  latter  addressed 
the  kin^  in  a  menacing  manner,  now  and 
again  liftine  up  his  sword.  On  this  the 
mayor,  Walworth,  stunned  Tyler  with  a 
blow  of  his  maoe,  and  one  of  the  king's 
knights  dispatched  him.  Bichard  tempo- 
rized with  tne  multitude  by  pr<Hnising  them 
a  charter,  and  thus  led  them  out  of  the  city, 
when  Sir  B.  KnoUys  and  a  band  of  knigfaits 
attacked  and  dispersed  them  with  much 
slaughter.  The  insurrection  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  was  subdued  by  the  Mshop  of  Nor- 
wich, and  1500  of  the  rebels  were  executed. 

Tympanum.  A  drum,  a  musical  instru- 
ment which  the  ancients  used,  and  which 
consisted  of  a  thin  piece  of  leather  or  skin, 
stretched  upon  a  circle  of  wood  or  iron,  and 
beat  with  the  hand.  Hence  the  origin  of 
our  drum. 

T3nrant.  A  name  given  in  modern  times 
to  an  arbitrary  and  oppressive  ruler,  but 
originally  applied,  not  necessarily  to  one 
who  exercised  power  badly,  but  merely  to 
one  who  had  obtained  it  illegally,  and  tliere- 
fore  equivalent  to  our  word  usurper.  If  the 
one  who  thus  Wwe  to  power  as  a  **  tyrant" 
happened  to  be  a  man  of  sense,  and  wisdom, 
and  generosity,  his  <*  tyranny"  might  prove 
a  blessing  to  a  state  torn  by  the  Miimosities 
of  selfish  oligarchs,  and  be  the  theme  of 
praise  in  after-ages,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  "tyrannies"  of  Pesistratos,  Geloa,  and 
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others;  but  if  be  was  insoleot,  rapacious, 
and  cruel,  tben  be  lougbt  to  reduce  the  citi- 
zens to  a  worse  tban  Egyptian  bondage,  and 
bis  name  became  infamous  to  all  time.  Sucb 
has  been  the  fate  of  most  of  tbe  "  Tbirty 
Tyrants  of  Atbens."  It  was  tbe  metbod  of 
exercising  authority  pursued  by  these  and 
similar  usurpers  that  latterly,  even  in  an^ 
cient  times,  gave  the  word  tyrant  that  evil 
significance  it  has  ever  since  uninterrupt- 
edly retained. 

Tyre  (ruins  at  Sur),  One  of  the  greatest 
and  most  famous  cities  of  tbe  ancient  world, 
stood  on  tbe  coast  of  Pbosnice,  about  20 
miles  south  of  Sidon.  Tbe  Assyrian  kins 
fc>balmanezer  laid  siege  to*Tyre  for  five  y^Jv 
(718  B.C. ),  but  without  success.  It  was  agi^mV 
besieged  for  thirteen  years  by  Kebucbad- 
ifezzar,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  he  took  ^ 
it  (572  B.O.),  but  tbe  matter  is  not  onite  cer- 
tain. At  the  period  when  tbe  Greeks  began 
to  be  well  acquainted  witb  the'  city,  its  old 
site  bad  been  abandoned^  ahd  a  new  city 
erected  on  a  small  island  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  and  ar  mile  in  length,  and  a 
little  north  of  the  remains  of  the  former 
city,  which  was  now  called  Old  Tyre.  In 
322  B.C.  tbe  Tyrians  refiised  to  open  their 
gates  to  Alexander,  who  laid  siege  to  the  city 
for  seven  months,  and  united  the  island  on 
which  it  stood  to  the  main  land  by  a  mole 
constructed  chiefly  of  the  ruins  of  Old  Tyre. 
After  its  capture  and  sack  by  Alexander, 
Tyre  never  regained  its  former  consequence. 
It  recovered,  however,  sufficiently  to  be 
mentioned  as  a  strong  fortress  and  nourish- 
ing port  under  the  early  Roman  emperors ; 
it  even  took  an  active  part  (198)  in  tne  con- 
test between  Septimius  Severus  and  Pescen- 
nius  Niger,  which,  resulting  in  the  success 
of  tbe  former,  brought  back  to  it  some  of  Ml 
ancient  distinction.  In  St.  Jerome's  time  it 
was  again  one  of  tbe  noblest  and  most  pros- 
perous cities  of  the  whole  Bast.  In  the  7th 
century  it  came  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Saracens;  and  so  remained  until  taken  by 
tbe  Crusaders.  On  February  11,  1124,  the 
Christian  army  encamped  before  it,  and  on 
June  16  it  fell  into  their  hands.  The 
strength  of  ito  fortifications,  the  splendor  of 
its  bouses,  and  the  excellence  of  its  harbor, 
excited  their  admiration.  On  tbe  evening 
of  the  day  on  which  Acre  was  taken  by  the 


Mohammedans  (May  19,  1291),  Tyre  was 
abftndoned  by  the  Crusaders,  and  the  Sara- 
cens entered  it  tbe  following  morning.  It 
was  captured  by  tbe  French,  April  8,  1799; 
and  by  the  allied  fleet,  during  the  war 
against  Mebemet  All,  1841. 

T3rrol.  The  most  western  province  of  tbe 
Austrian  empire,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Bavaria,  on  the  east  bv  Salzburg,  Carin- 
thia,  and  Venetia,  on  the  south  by  Italy, 
and  on  the  west  by  Switzerland  and  Italy. 
In  early  times  Tyrol  formed  part  of  Rhntia, 
was  conquered  by  the  Romans,  15  B.C.  Sub- 
sequently it  was  overrun  by  various  Oerman 
tribes ;  still  later  the  southern  valley  fell  to 
the  share  of  the  Lombards,  and  the  northern 
valleys  to  the  Bavarians.  The  dukes  of 
Austria  acquired  possession  of  it  in  1868. 
The  French  conquered  Tyrol  in  1805,  and 
united  it  to  Bavaria,  much  to  the  discontent 
of  tbe  population ;  but  in  1609  an  insurrec- 
tion broke  out,  beaded  by  Andreas  Hofer,  an 
innkeeper,  who  drove  the  Bavarians  out  of 
tbe  Tvrol,  and  thoroughly  defeated  some 
French  detachments,  but  was  overpowered 
at  last  by  reinforcements  sent  from  France. 
Tbe  Tyrolese  riflemen  were  very  eff'ective  in 
the  Italian  war  in  1859. 

Tyrone.  An  inland  county  of  tbe  prov* 
ince  of  Ulster,  in  Ireland.  According  to 
some  authorities  tbe  Erdini,  and  to  otners 
the  Scoti,  were  the  earliest  known  inhabit- 
ants of  this  district  The  chief  town  of  Ty. 
rone  was  Dungannon,  which,  though  sev- 
eral times  taken  and  sacked  by  the  English 
forces  in  their  attempts  to  reduce  the  coun- 
try to  obedience  to  the  royal  authority,  con- 
tinued to  be  of  importance  until  tbe  close  of 
tbe  reign  of  ElizaDetb,  when  it  was  burned 
by  Hu^h  O'Neill,  earl  of  Tyrone,  to  prevent 
its  falling  into  the  bands  of  the  English. 
The  insurrection  of  1641  may  be  said  to 
have  had  its  commencement  in  this  county, 
by  the  capture  of  Charlemont  Fort  and  Dun- 
gannon by  Sir  Phelim  O'Neill ;  and  in  1646 
the  Parliamentary  forces  under  Gen.  Mun- 
roe  received  a  signal  defeat  from  Hugh  Roe 
O'Neill  at  Benburb.  During  tbe  greater 
part  of  the  war  between  King  William  and 
King  James,  this  county  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  forces  of  tbe  latter,  and  suffered 
much  from  the  partisan  warfare  carried  on 
chiefly  by  the  townsmen  of  Enniskillen. 
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Ucles.  A  fortified  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Ouenca,  40  miles  southwest  fhnn 
the  town  of  that  name.  It  stands  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  crowned  hj  a  famous  monas- 
tery which  belonged  to  the  military  order  of 
Santiago  or  St.  James  of  Spain.  It  was 
taken  by  the  French  in  1809. 

Uglitch.  A  town  of  European  Russia,  in 
the  government  and  60  miles  west-south- 
west from  Jaroslav,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Volga.  It  was  destroyed  by  th«  Lithuan- 
ians in  1607. 

Uhlans  (a  Tartar  word  signifying 
<'  brave'').  Liffht  cavalry  of  Asiatic  origin, 
were  introduce  into  the  north  of  Europe 
along  with  the  colonies  of  Tartars,  who  es- 
tablished themselves  in  Poland  and  Lithua- 
nia. They  were  mounted  on  light  active 
Tartar  horses,  and  armed  with  sabre,  lance, 
and  latterly  with  pistols.  Their  lance  was 
Arom  6 J  to  6}  feet  in  length,  and,  like  that 
of  the  modern  lancers,  was  attached  to  a 
stout  leather  thong  or  cord,  which  was  fast- 
ened to  the  left  shoulder  and  passed  round 
behind  the  back,  so  as  to  allow  the  lance  to 
be  couched  under  the  right  arm.  Immedi* 
ately  below  its  point  was  attached  a  strip  of 
gaudv-colored  cloth,  the  fluttering  of  which 
was  designed  to  fHghten  the  enemios'  horses. 
The  early  dress  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
Turks,  and  the  regiments,  or  polks^  were  dis- 
tinguished fh>m  each  other  by  the  red,  green, 
yellow,  or  blue  color  of  their  uniforms. 
The  Austrians  and  Prussians  were  the  first 
to  borrow  this  species  of  cavalry  from  the 
Poles.  In  1784,  an  attempt  was  made  by 
Marshal  Saxe  to  introduce  uhlans  into 
France,  and  a<*polk''  of  1000  men  was 
formed ;  but  it  was  disbanded  at  the  author's 
death.  At  the  present  time,  Russia,  Prus- 
sia, and  Austria  are  the  only  powers  which 
possess  uhlan  re«:iments.  In  the  British 
army,  the  place  of  the  uhlans  is  occupied  by 
hussars. 

Ukraine.  The  name  given  in  Poland  first 
to  the  frontiers  towards  uie  Tartars  and  other 
nomads,  and  then  to  the  fertile  regions  Iving 
on  both  sides  of  the  middle  Dnieper,  without 
any  verv  definite  limits.  The  Ukraine  was 
long  a  bone  of  contention  between  Poland 
and  Russia.  It  was  ceded  to  the  Cossacks 
by  Poland  in  1672,  and  was  obtained  bpr 
Russia  about  1682.  The  country  was  di- 
vided, Poland  having  the  west  side  of  the 
Dnieper,  and  Russia  the  east  The  whole 
country  was  assigned  to  Russia  by  the  treaty 
of  partition  in  1795.    See  Poland. 

Ulana.    See  Uhlans. 

Ulm.  The  second  city  of  Wurtemberg ; 
was,  till  the  war  in  1866,  a  stronghold  of  the 


Germanic  Confederation.  Here  a  peace  was 
signed,  Jul^r  8, 1620,  by  which  Frederick  Y. 
lost  Bohemia  (having  been  driven  from  it 
previously).  Ulm  was  taken  by  the  French 
in  1796.  After  a  battle  between  the  French 
and  Austrians,  in  which  the  latter  under 
G^.  Mack  were  defeated  with  dreadful  loss 
%j  Marshal  Ney,  Ulm  surrendered  with 
28,000  men,  the  flower  of  the  Austrian  army, 
Ootober  17-20,  1805. 

Ulster.  A  province  of  Ireland,  the  most 
northern  of  the  four  into  which  that  king- 
dom is  divided.  The  northeast  portion,  the 
present  county  of  Down,  was,  early  after 
the  invasion,  overrun  by  Uie  English  under 
De  Courcy,  and  was  subsequently  held  by 
Hugh  De  Lacy.  Although  various  efforts 
were  made  by  the  English  to  effect  a  perma- 
nent settlement  in  the  north  and  northwest, 
their  success  was  little  more  than  nominal 
until  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I., 
when  the  well-known  plantation  of  Ulster 
was  attempted. 

Ulster  Badge.  On  the  institution  of  the 
order  of  Baronets  in  England  by  James  I., 
a  sinister  hand,  erect,  open,  and  couped  at 
the  wrist  gules,  the  armorial  ensigpi  of  the 
province  of  Ulster,  was  made  their  distin- 
^isliing  badge,  in  respect  of  the  order  hav- 
ing been  intended  for  the  encouragement  of 
tlantations  in  the  province  of  Uls^r.  This 
idge  is  sometimes  borne  in  a  canton,  some* 
times  on  an  escutcheon,  the  latter  placed 
either  in  the  fees  point  or  in  the  middle  chief 
point,  so  as  ta  interfere. as  little  as  possible 
with  the  charges  of  the  shield. 

Ulster  King-of-Arms.  The  king-of-«rms 
or  chief  heraldic  officer  of  Ireland.  A  king* 
of-arms  called  Ireland  existed  in  the  time  of 
Richard  II.,  but  the  office  seems  to  have 
fallen  into  abeyance  in  the  following  cen- 
tury. Ulster  was  created  to  supply  his 
place  in  1552.  Ulster  holds  his  appointment 
fW>m  the  crown,  and  acts  under  the  imme* 
diate  direction  of  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land ;  the  professional  staff  under  him  con- 
sists of  2  heralds,  4  pursuivants,  1  registrar, 
and  1  clerk  of  records.  The  official  arms 
of  Ulster  king-of-arms  are:  Argent,  St. 
George's  cross  gules,  on  a  chief  of  the  last  a 
lion  passant  giudant  between  a  harp  and  a 
portcullis  or. 

Ultimatum.  A  term  used  in  military 
negotiations,  to  express  the  final  conditions 
upon  which  any  proposition  or  treaty  can  be 
ratified. 

Umbon  (Fr.).  The  pointed  boss  or 
prominent  part  in  the  centre  of  a  shield  or 
buckler. 

Umbria.     A  district  of  Italy,  the  chief 
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towDB  of  wbich  were  Anninum,  Fanum, 
Fortunn,  MoTaniai  Tuder,  Narnia,  and  8po- 
leiium.  Under  Augvutus,  it  formed  the 
lixth  R^o  of  Italy.  Its  inhabitants,  the 
Umbri,  were  one  of  the  most  ancient  races 
of  Italy,  and  were  connected  with  the  Opi- 
cans,  Babines,  and  those  other  tribes  whose 
languages  were  akin  to  the  Oreek.  The 
XJmbri  were  at  a  very  early  period  the  most 
powerfVil  people  in  Central  Italy,  and  ex- 
tended  across  the  peninsula  from  the  Adri- 
atic to  the  Tyrrhene  seas.  They  were  after- 
wards deprived  of  their  possessions  west  of 
the  Tiber  by  the  Struscans,  and  confined  to 
the  country  between  this  river  and  the  Ad- 
riatic. Their  territories  were  still  farther 
diminished  by  the  Senones,  a  Gallic  people, 
who  took  possession  of  the  whole  country  on 
the  coast,  from  Arminum  to  the  uSsis.  The 
Umbri  were  subdued  by  the  Romans,  807 
B.C.,  and  after  the  conquest  of  the  Senones 
by  the  Romans  in  288,  they  again  obtained 
possession  of  the  country  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic.  This  district,  however,  continued 
to  be  called  Agtr  OcUlieus  down  to  a  late 
period. 

Umbriere.  The  visor  of  a  helmet,  a  pro- 
jection like  the  peak  of  a  cap,  to  which  a 
face-guard  was  sometimes  attached,  which 
movMl  freely  upon  the  helmet,  and  could  be 
raised  like  a  beaver. 

Unarm.  To  strip  of  armor  or  arms ;  to 
disarm. 

Unbreech.  To  free  the  breech  of,  as  a 
cannon,  from  its  fastenines  or  coverings. 

Uncaae,  To.  To  display  or  exhibit  the 
colors  of  a  regiment. 

Uncock,  ^letdown  the  cock  of,  as  a  gun. 

Unconditional.  At  discretion  ;  not  lim- 
ited by  any  terms  or  stipulations ;  as,  an 
unconditional  surrender. 

Unconquered.  Not  subdued  or  defeated ; 
in  opposition  to  conouered  or  defeated. 

Uncover,  To.  When  troops  deploy,  the 
different  leading  companies  or  divisions,  etc., 
successively  uncover  those  in  their  rear,  by 
marching  out  from  the  right  or  left  of  the 
column. 

Undaunted.  Not  appalled  by  fear ;  val- 
iant. 

Under.  A  preposition  of  varied  military 
application,  in  combination  with  other  words. 
Thus  troops  are  said  to  be  under  artnaj  when 
assembled  in  a  state  of  military  array,  and 
having  the  necessary  weapons  of  offense  and 
defense,  as  rifles,  swords,  etc.  To  be  uncUr 
command  is  being  liable  to  be  ordered  on 
any  particular  duty.  To  be  under  cover  is 
to  be  shielded  or  protected.  To  be  under 
contribution  is  being  liable  to  give,  in  money 
or  kind,  what  may  t>e  authoritatively  called 
for.  Countries  are  sometimes  put  under 
contribution  for  the  support  of  an  army. 
To  be  under  ftre  or  be  cool  is  not  being  dis- 
concerted by  the  apprehension  of  death  in 
battle.  To  be  under  sentence  is  the  liability 
to  punishment,  according  to  sentence  passed ; 
as,  under  the  sentence  of  a  general  court- 
martial  ;  under  sentence  of  death. 


Under  Canyas.  In  a  military  sense,  it  is 
to  be  lying  in  tents. 

Undermine.  To  dig  an  excavation  under 
any  fort,  house,  or  other  building,  so  as  to 
cause  it  to  fall  down  or  to  blow  it  up  with 
powder. 

Under-officer.  An  inferior  officer,  one 
in  a  subordinate  situation. 

Undisciplined.  Not  yet  trained  to  regu- 
larity or  order;  not  perfect  in  exercise  or 
mancBuvres. 

Undreaa.  In  the  military  service,  is  the 
authorized  habitual  dress  of  officers  and  sol- 
diers when  not  in  fbll  uniform. 

Unfix,  To.  To  take  off;  as,  to  unfix  bay- 
onets, on  which  the  soldier  disengages  the 
bayonet  fh>m  his  musket,  and  returns  it  to 
the  scabbard. 

Unfortified.  Not  strengthened  or  secured 
by  any  walls,  bulwarks,  or  fortifications. 

Unmtunate  Peace,  The.  A  name  given 
by  historians  to  the  peace  of  Chateau  Cam- 
bresis  (April  2,  1559),  negotiated  by  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Spain.  By  this  treaty 
Henry  II.  of  France  renouneed  all  claim  to 
Genoa,  Corsica,  and  Naples,  agreed  to  re- 
store Calais  to  the  English  within  eight 
^ears,  and  to  give  security  for  500,000  crowns 
in  case  of  failure. 

Unfurled.  A  standard  or  color  when  ex- 
panded and  displayed,  is  said  to  be  unftirled. 

Ungentlemanlike  or  Unofficerlike.  Not 
like  a  gentleman  or  officer.  Conduct  unbe- 
coming the  chaifacter  of  either  is  so  called. 
This  clause,  which  will  be  always  found  to 
depend  on  the  state  of  morals  and  manners, 
affords  a  vast  latitude  to  a  military  court, 
which,  after  all,  is  not  more  free  fh>m  prejU"* 
dice  or  influence  than  any  other  tribunal, 
though  they  are  both  jurors  and  judges. 
Officers  convicted  thereof  are  to  be  dismissed 
from  the  service.  See  Appevdiz,  Abtiolxs 
OF  Wab,  60,  61. 

Unguled.  In  heraldry,  a  term  applied 
to  the  tincture  of  the  hoofii  of  an  animal ; 
e,g,,  Azure,  a  stag  trippant  or,  attired  and 
unguled  gules,  the  arms  of  the  family  of 
Strachan  In  Scotland. 

Unhameaaed.  Disarmed ;  divested  of 
armor  or  weapons  of  defense. 

Unhelmed.  Divested  of  the  helmet  or 
helm. 

Unhoraed.  Thrown  from  the  saddle; 
dismounted. 

Unicom  (Lat.  unum  comUf  **one  horn''). 
An  animal,  probably  fabulous,  mentioned 
by  ancient  Grecian  and  Roman  authors  as  a 
native  of  India,  and  described  as  being  of 
the  size  of  a  horse,  or  larger,  the  body  re* 
sembling  that  of  a  horse,  and  with  one  horn 
of  a  cubit  and  a  half  or  two  cubits  lone  on 
the  forehead,  the  horn  straight,  its  base 
white,  the  middle  black,  the  tip  red.  The 
body  of  the  animal  was  also  said  to  be  white, 
its  head  red,  its  eyes  blue.  It  was  said  to  be 
so  swift  that  no  horse  could  overtake  it.  The 
unicorn  is  perhaps  best  known  as  a  heraldic 
charge  or  supporter.  Two  unicorns  were 
borne  as  9upporters  of  the  Scottish  royal 
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arms  for  about  a  century  before  the  unSon 
of  the  crowns;  and  the  sinister  supporter 
of  the  insignia  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  a 
unioorn  argent^  armed  crined,  and  unguled 
or,  gorged  with  a  coronet  compost  of 
crosses  pat^  and  fleurs-de-lis,  with  a  chain 
aiBxed,  passing  between  the  fore  legs,  and 
reflexed  over  the  back,  of  the  last. 

Unicorn.  The  old  name  for  the  howitaer, 
as  improved  from  the  lioom,  borrowed  fW>m 
the  Turks  during  the  last  century  by  the 
Russians,  and  from  the  latter  by  Europe 
generally. 

Uniform  (one  form).  In  its  military 
sense,  means  the  particular  dress  and  equip- 
ment assigned  by  proper  authority  to  each 
grade  of  officers  and  men.  The  clothing 
consists  of  one  prevailing  color,  variously 
ornamented  and  *<  faced''  according  to  the 
rank  and  corps.  Jn  full  uniform,  wearing 
the  whole  of  the  prescribed  uniform;  not 
in  undress. 

Uniform  Sword.  An  officer's  sword  of 
the  regulation  pattern  prescribed  for  the 
army  or  navy. 

Union,  ^e  national  colors  are  called  the 
union.  When  there  is  a  blue  field  with 
white  stripes,  quartered  in  the  angle  of  the 
American  colors,  that  is,  of  the  colors  com- 
posed of  red  and  white  stripes,  that  blue 
field  is  called  the  union;  and  a  snmll  color  of 
blue  with  white  stars  is  called  a  unian^jaek. 

United  Sutea  MUiUry  Academy.  See 
HiLiTABT  AcADBMiss,  and  Wist  Poikt. 

United    Sutea   Sea-coatt    Fuxe.     See 

XiABORATORT  StOBBB. 

United  Statea,  The.  A  Federal  republic, 
composed  of  thirty-eight  sovereign  states 
and  eleven  territorial  governments,  occupy- 
ing the  temperate  portion  of  North  America. 
It  is  bounded  on  tne  north  by  British  North 
America,  east  by  New  Brunswick  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  Mexico,  and  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Its  greatest  length  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  on  the  parallel  of  42<»,  is  2768  miles, 
and  its  greatest  breadth,  from  Point  Isabel, 
Texas,  to  the  northern  boundary  near  Pem- 
bina, is  1601}  miles.  The  northern  frontier 
is  upward  of  8360  miles  in  len^h,  the  Mexi- 
can 1600.  The  ocean  coast,  including  the 
larger  indentation,  is  estimated  at  22,609 
miles,  of  which  6861  are  on  the  Atlantic, 
8461  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  2281  in  Cali- 
fornia, 8000  on  the  coast  of  Alaska,  and 
about  2000  on  the  Arctic  Sea.  This  area  has 
been  obtained  by  successive  annexations  of 
territory,  either  by  purchase,  right  of  dis- 
covery, or  conquest.  In  1788,  the  territory 
ceded  by  Great  Britain  was  confined  to  the 
country  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
north  of  Florida,  having  an  area  of  816,616 
square  miles.  To  this  £>ui8iana  was  added 
l^  purchase  from  France  in  1808 ;  Florida, 
ceded  by  Spain,  in  1821 ;  Texas,  annexed  in 
1846;  Oregon,  as  settled  by  the  treaty  of 
1846 ;  California,  etc.,  conquered  from  Mex- 
ico, 1847 ;  New  Mexico,  etc,  by  treaty  with 
Mexico,  1864 }  and  Alaska,  by  pu^hase  from 


Russia,  1867.  For  full  description  of  the 
States  and  Territories,  and  histories  apper- 
taining thereto,  see  the  articles  respectively. 

UnUar-SkeleaaL  A  small  town  on  the 
Asiatic  shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Scutari,  gives  its  name  to  a  treaty 
concluded  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  July 
8, 1888.  This  treatv,  which  consisted  of  six 
articles,  was  one  of  mutual  defensive  alli- 
ance ;  but  a  separate  and  secret  article  was 
subjoined,  by  which  the  sultan,  in  place  of 
the  military  or  naval  aid  which,  by  the  first 
article  of  the  treaty,  he  was  bound  to  furnish 
to  Russia,  agreed  to  dose  the  Strait  of  the 
Dardanelles,  allowing  no  foreign  vessels  of 
war  to  enter  it  under  any  pretext  whatever. 
In  consequence  of  this  treaty,  Russia  landed 
16,000  men  at  Scutari,  and  stopped  the  vic- 
torious career  of  Ibrahim  Pasha.  The  secret 
article  was  soon  after  divulged  to  Britain 
and  France,  both  of  whom  regarded  the 
treatv  with  dislike ;  and  by  the  terms  of  that 
concluded  at  London,  July  18, 1841,  the  stip- 
ulations of  Unkiar-Skelessi  were  annulled. 

Unload*  To  take  the  powder  and  ball  out 
of  a  piece  of  ordnance  or  a  musket. 

Unmilitary.  Contrary  to  rules  of  disci- 
pline ;  unworthy  of  a  soldier. 

Unabeathe.  To  draw  from  the  sheath  or 
scabbard,  as  a  sword ;  hence,  to  unsheathe 
the  sword,  sometimes  signifies  to  commence 
or  make  war. 

Unahot.  Tp  remove  the  shot  from,  as  a 
piece  of  ordnance ;  to  take  out  the  shot  of. 

Unaling.  To  take  off  the  slings ;  to  release 
from  the  slings ;  unsling  knapsacks,  eta 

Unapike.  To  remove  a  spike  frt>m,  as 
from  the  vent  of  a  cannon. 

Untenable.  Not  to  be  held  in  possession ; 
incapable  of  being  defended. 

Untrained.  Not  disciplined  to  exercise 
or  mancMivre. 

Unvanquiahed.  Not  conquered  or  de* 
feated. 

Unwarlike.    Not  fit  for  or  used  to  war. 

Upbraid.  Any  officer  or  soldier  who  shall 
upbraid  another  for  refusing  a  challenge, 
shall  himself  be  punished  as  a  challenger. 
See  Appbndix,  Articles  of  War,  28. . 

Upon,  Denoting  assumption ;  as,  he  took 
the  office  of  commander-in-chief  upon  him. 
Also,  to  incur  responsibility ;  as,  the  general 
took  everything  upon  himself. 

Up-aar«>o-ca.    See  Absobokas. 

Uruguay,  or  Banda  Oriental  del  Uru* 
guay.  A  republic  of  South  America, 
bounded  north  and  northeast  by  Brazil,  east 
by  the  Atlantic,  south  by  the  Bio  de  la 
Plata,  and  west  by  the  Uruguay.  Banda 
Oriental  was,  during  the  Spanish  rule,  the 
name  of  that  portion  of  the  vice-royalty  of 
Buenos  Ayres  which  lay  to  the  east  of  the 
river  Uruguay,  and  comprehended  the  pres- 
ent Uruguay  and  the  territory  formerly 
known  as  the  Seven  Missions.  When 
Buenos  Ayres  declared  itself  independent  of 
Spain,  Banda  Oriental  formed  a  part  of  the 
new  republic.  In  1821,  however,  it  was 
taken  possession  of  by  Brazil,  and  united 
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with  that  state  under  the  name  of  Provincia 
Oisplatina.  Bv  the  treaty  of  1828  hetween 
La  rlataand  Brazil,  the  southern  and  larger 
portion  of  Banda  Oriental  was  formed  into 
the  republic  of  Uruguay.  A  civil  war 
broke  out  in  consequence  of  the  invasion  of 
the  ex-president,  Gen.  Venancio  Fiords, 
June  26, 1868 ;  Gen.  Fiords  marched  towards 
the  capital  in  June;  in  February,  1865, 
Flores  became  provisional  president.  During 
an  insurrection  of  the  Blanco  party  (headed 
by  Berro),  at  Montevideo,  Gen.  Fiords  was 
assassinated.  The  troops  remained  fiUthfiil. 
The  insurrection  was  soon  suppressed,  and 
Berro  shot,  February  19,  1868. 

Usages  of  War.    See  Wak. 

Usbegs,  or  Usbeks.  A  people  of  Turk- 
ish race,  who,  at  the  close  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, invaded  and  conquered  the  numerous 
principalities  into  which  Turkestan  was  at 
that  time  divided,  and  have  ever  since  main- 
tained dominion  over  the  country.  At  the 
present  day,  they  are  for  the  most  part  a 
settled  people,  and  are  scattered  over  both 
Independent  and  Chinese  Turkestan. 

Usher  of  the  Black  Rod.  See  Black 
Bod. 

Usher  of  the  Qreen  Rod.  One  of  the 
officers  of  the  order  of  the  Thistle,  whose 
duties  consist  in  attendance  on  the  sovereign 
and  knights  when  assembled  in  chapter,  and 
at  other  solemnities  of  the  order.  The  rod 
from  which  the  title  is  taken  is  of  green 
«namel,  8  feet  in  length,  ornamented  with 

fold,  having  on  the  top  a  unicorn  of  silver, 
olding  before  him  an  escutcheon  charged 
with  the  cross,  of  St.  Andrew. 

Usipetes,  or  Usipii.  A  German  people, 
who,  being  driven  out  of  their  abodes  by 
the  Suevi,  crossed  the  Rhine  and  penetrated 
into  Gaul ;  but  they  were  defeated  by  Caasar, 
and  compelled  to  recross  the  river.  They 
were  now  received  by  the  Sygambri,  and 
allowed  to  dwell  on  the  northern  bank  of 
the  Lippe;  but  we  afterwards  find  them 
south  of  the  Lippe ;  still  later  they  became 
lost  under  the  general  name  of  Alemanni. 

Uuh.  A  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Idaho 
and  Wyoming,  east  by  Colorado,  south  by 
Arizona,  and  west  by  Nevada.  Utah  is  an 
immense  basin,  from  4000  to  6000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains, which  at  some  points  reach  thealtitude 
of  8000  to  18,000  feet.  Utah  was  acquired 
by  the  United  States  from  Mexico  hv  the 
treaty  of  1848,  and  was  erected  into  a  Terri- 
tory m  1850.  There  have  been  serious  diiB- 
culties  between  the  U.  S.  government  and 
the  Mormons,  who  first  arrived  in  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  Valley  in  1847.  A  terrible  mas- 
sacre of  settlers  took  place  at  Mountain 
Meadows,  Utah,  by  Indians,  who  it  is  said 
were  instigated  to  commit  the  terrible  atroc- 
ity by  the  Mormons.  In  order  to  put  an  end 
to  all  the  disturbances  in  Utah,  the  Presi- 
dent dispatched,  in  1867,  an  expedition 
against  Brigham  Toung,  who  was  treated 
as  an  open  rebel.    Owing  to  the  inclemency 


of  the  weather  and  other  causes,  the  expe- 
dition did  not  arrive  in  Utah  until  May, 
1858,  when  the  governor,  Cummine,  re- 
ported to  the  President  that  Brigham  Young 
nad  ffiven  up  all  hopes  of  resistance.  The 
Territory  has  remained  quiet  ever  since. 

Utahs,  or  Utcs.  A  tribe  of  North  Amer- 
ican Indians,  who  inhabit  Utah,  Nevada, 
part  of  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico.  They 
are  at  present  peaceable,  but  do  not  engage 
in  agriculture.  See  Indians  and  thub 
Aqxnciks. 

Utensil.  That  which  is  used ;  an  imple> 
ment ;  an  instrument ;  especially,  an  instru- 
ment or  vessel  used  in  a  kitchen,  or  in  do- 
mestic use.  Utensils  for  camp  and  garrison 
are  styled  camp  and  garrison  equipage,  and 
are  furnished  by  the  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment. 

Utica  (ruins  at  Bow-Shaier).  The  great- 
est  city  of  ancient  Africa,  supposed  to  -be 
older  than  Carthage.  Like  others  of  the 
very  ancient  Phoenician  colonies  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Carthage,  Utica  maintained  a 
comparative  independence,  even  during  the 
heignt  of  the  Punic  power,  and  was  rather 
the  ally  of  Carthage  than  her  subject  It 
stood  on  the  shore  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  Carthaginian  Gulf,  a  little  west  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Bagrades,  and  27  Roman 
miles  northwest  of  Carthage ;  but  its  site  is 
now  inland  in  consequence  of  the  changes 
effects  by  the  Bagrades  in  the  coast-line. 
In  the  tliird  Punic  war,  Utica  took  part 
with  the  Romans  against  Carthage,  and  was 
rewarded  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  Car- 
thaginian territory.  It  afterwards  became 
renowned  to  all  Aiture  time  as  the  scene  of 
the  last  stand  made  by  the  Pompeian  party 
against  Cassar,  and  of  the  glorious,  thougn 
mistaken,  self-sacrifice  of  the  younger  Cato. 
It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals  in  489 ; 
but  its  final  destruction  is  due  to  the  Sara- 
cens, who  twice  captured  the  town. 

Utrecht  (the  Roman  Trajeeium  ad  Rhe^ 
num.),  A  town  of  Holland,  capital  of  a 
province  of  the  same  name,  on  the  old 
Rhine.  The  union  of  the  Seven  United 
Provinces  began  here  in  1579.  The  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  which  terminated  the  wars  of 
Queen  Anne,  was  signed  by  the  ministers  of 
Great  Britain  and  France,  and  all  the  other 
allies,  except  the  ministers  of  the  empire, 
April  11,  1718.  This  treaty  secured  the 
Protestant  succession  in  England,  the  sep* 
aration  of  the  French  and  Spanish  crowns, 
the  destruction  of  Dunkirk,  the  enlarge- 
ment  of  the  British  colonies  and  plantations 
in  America,  and  a  fiill  satisfaction  for  the 
claims  of  the  allies.  Utrecht  surrendered 
to  the  Prussians  May  9,  1787 ;  was  acquired 
by  the  French  January  18,  1795,  and  re- 
stored at  the  peace. 

Uxii.  A  warlike  people,  of  predatory 
habits,  who  had  their  strongholds  In  Mount 
Paracboathras,  on  the  northern  border  of 
Persia,  in  the  district  called  Uxia,  but  who 
also  extended  over  a  considerable  tract  of 
country  in  Media. 
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Vacancy.  The  state  of  an  office  or  com- 
mission to  which  no  one  is  appointed. 

Vacant  Companies.  Companies  to  the 
permanent  command  of  which  no  person  is 
appointed  for  the  time  being. 

Vacate.  To  annul ;  to  make  void ;  to 
deprive  of  force ;  to  make  of  no  authority 
or  validity ;  as,  to  vacate  a  commission. 

Vacca,  Vaga,  or  Vaba  (now  B^),  A 
city  of  Zeugitana,  in  Northern  Africa,  on 
the  borders  of  Numidia,  a  good  day's  jour- 
ney south  of  Utica.  It  was  destroyed  by 
Hetellus  in  the  Jugurthine  war,  but  was 
restored  and  colonizM  by  the  Romans.  Its 
fortifications  were  renewed  by  Justinian, 
who  named  it  Theodorias,  in  honor  of  his 
wife. 

Vadimonia  Lacua  (now  La^  di  BoM" 
•ano),  A  small  lake  of  Btruria.  It  is  cele- 
brated in  history  for  the  defeat  of  the 
Etruscans  in  two  gre*t  battles,  first  by  the 
dictator  Papirius  Cursor  in  809  B.C.,  from 
the  effects  of  which  the  Etruscans  never  re- 
covered ;  and  ftgftin  in  288,  when  the  allied 
forces  of  the  Etruscans  and  Qauls  were 
routed  by  the  consul  Cornelius  Dolabella. 

Vserfvade.  The  standing  army  of  Sweden, 
recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment.  They 
receive  pay,  and  serve  from  three  to  six 
years.  They  form  the  foot-  and  horse- 
guards,  the  artillery  and  engineers. 

Vair.  In  heraldry,  tinctures  are  either  of 
metal,  color  strictlv  so  called,  or  fiir.  The 
frirs  were  originally  but  two,^^rmine  and 
vair.  Vair  is  said  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  frir  of  a  squirrel,  bluish-gray  on  the 
back,  and  white  on  the  belly,  is  expressed 
by  blue  and  white  shields,  or  bells  in  hori- 
zontal rows,  the  bases  of  the  white  resting 
on  the  bases  of  the  blue.  If  the  vair  is  of 
any  other  colors  than  white  and  blue,  they 
must  be  specified.  Various  modifications  of 
these  furs  were  afterwards  introduced, 
among  others :  coimt^r-vatr,  or  vair  with 
the  bells  of  one  tincture  placed  base  to  base, 
and  potent  eourUer-potenty  vair  with  crutch- 
shaped  figures  instead  of  bells. 

Vaivode  (Fr.),  An  old  Sclavonian  word, 
which  signifies  prince  or  general.  This 
title  was  formerly  given  to  the  sovereign 
princes  of  Walla<mia,  Moldavia,  and  Tran- 
sylvania. 

Valais  (Ger.  WallU).  A  frontier  canton 
of  Switzerland,  bounaed  on  the  north  by 
the  cantons  of  Vaud  and  Bern,  and  on  the 
south  by  Italy.  At  the  period  of  the  strug- 
gle of  the  Swiss  with  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, the  Upper  Valais  took  possession  of 
the  IJower  Valais,  and  reduced  it  to  the  po- 
sition of  a  vassal  state ;  and  in  this  condi- 


tion it  remained  until  17$^,  the  period  of 
the  French  conquest,  when  the  distinction 
was  set  aside. 

Valdivia.  A  town  of  Chili,  capHal  of 
the  province  of  the  same  name,  on  tne  river 
Valdivia,  or  Calle,  210  miles  south  from 
Concepcion.  It  was  founded  in  1651  by  the 
conqueror  Pedro  de  Valdivia.  In  1690  it 
was  taken  and  plundered  by  the  Arauca- 
nians,  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

Valencia  (anc  Valeniia),  An  ancient 
city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom and  modem  province  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  Turia,  about  2  miles  from  the  sea,  and 
190  miles  east«outheast  from  Madrid.  Va- 
lencia is  a  very  anci^it  d^.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  Pompey ,  and  rebuilt  by  Sertorius. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Goths  in  418,  from  whom 
it  was  captured  by  the  Moon  in  714.  From 
the  Moorish  swav  it  was  rescued  in  1094  by 
the  Cid,  from  whom  it  is  sometimes  called 
VaUntia  del  dd.  The  Moors  once  more  ffot 
possession  of  it  in  1101,  but  were  compelled 
finally  to  relinquish  it  in  1288.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  in  1706,  but  sub- 
mitted to  the  Bourbons  after  the  unfortunato 
battle  of  Almansa,  in  1707.  It  resisted  the 
attempts  made  on  it  by  Marshal  Monoey, 
but  was  taken  from  the  Spaniards  with  a 
garrison  of  more  than  16,000  men,  and  im- 
mense stores,  by  the  French  under  Suchet, 
January  9, 1812 ;  and  held  bv  them  till  1818. 

Valenciennea.  A  fortified  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  North,  27  miles 
southeast  from  Lille,  at  the  conflurace  of 
the  Rhonelle  and  the  Scheldt.  The  town  is 
defended  by  a  citadel  constructed  by  Vanban. 
The  city  was  besieged  from  May  28  to  July 
28,  1798,  when  the  French  garrison  surren- 
dered to  the  allied  English  and  Austrian  ar- 
mies, under  the  Duke  of  York.  It  waa  re- 
taken by  the  French,  August  27-80, 1794 ; 
on  capitulation,  the  garrison  and  1100  emi- 
grants were  made  prisoners,  with  immense 
stores. 

Valenciennea.  See  Laboratobt  Stokb. 

Valenaa  (anc  Valeniia  VaUniinum  Fo" 
rum),  A  city  of  Northern  Italy,  on  an  ele- 
vated plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Po,  8 
miles  north  of  Alessandria.  It  is  a  very 
ancient  town,  belonged  to  the  Lignri,  and 
was  conquered  by  Marcus  Fulvius,  the  pro- 
consul. In  1686  it  was  besieged  Ibr  fifty 
days  by  the  armies  of  France,  Savoy,  ana 
Parma,  and  taken.  In  1707  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  Victor  Amadous  II.,  Duke 
of  Savoy ;  in  1806  the  French  destroyed  its 
gates  and  fortifications;  and  in  1816,  altar 
the  fiill  of  Napoleon's  empire,  it  reverted  to 
the  Icing  of  Sudinia. 
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.*  Valetta,  or  La  Valetta.  An  important 
city  and  capital  of  the  island  of  Malta,  on 
the  northeast  side  of  which  it  is  situated. 
The  town  and  harbors  are  defended  by  a  se- 
ries of  fortifications  of  groat  strength.  Thev 
are  mostly  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  ana, 
mounted  with  the  most  powerful  artillery, 
are  considered  impregnable.  The  city  was 
founded  by  La  Valette,  grand  master  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  in  1666.  Its  history 
is  identical  with  that  of  Malta  (which  see). 

Valetudinarium.  An  infirpnary  or  hos- 
pital for  the  sick.  Among  the  Romans,  vol- 
etudinarium,  or  hospital,  was  only  established 
in  time  of  war,  when  their  armies  marched 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  republic. 

Valiant.  Personally  brave,  fearless  of 
danger  in  war,  etc 

Valladolid.  A  famous  city  of  Spain, 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pisuerga,  150  miles 
northwest  from  Madrid.  It  is  the  Boman 
Pincia  and  the  Moorish  Belad  Walid;  was 
recovered  for  the  Christians  by  Ordogno  II., 
the  first  king  of  Leon,  914-28.  It  was  cap- 
tured from  Uie  French  by  the  English,  June 
4,  1818. 

Vallarj  Crown.  A  crown  bestowed  by 
the  ancient  Romans  as  an  honorary  reward 
on  the  soldier  who  first  surmounted  the  out- 
works, and  broke  into  the  enemy's  camp.  It 
is  in  form  a  circle  of  gold  with  palisaaes  at- 
tached. The  crown  vallary  occasionally  oc- 
curs as  a  heraldic  bearing. 

Valla.  A  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Tarragona,  9  miles  north  from  Tarra- 
gona. The  French  here  defeated  the  Span- 
iards in  1809,  and  afterwards  sacked  the 
town ;  but  they  suffered  a  defeat  themselves 
near  the  same  place,  in  1811,  by  some  Span- 
ish troops  under  Sarsfield. 

Vallum.  Among  the  Romans,  the  para- 
pet which  fortified  their  encampments.  It 
consisted  of  two  parts, — the  aager  and  the 
9udes;  the  agger  was  the  earth  thrown  up 
from  the  valhun,  and  the  sudes  were  a  sort 
of  wooden  stakes  'to  secure  and  strengthen 
it.  VoUmb  was  the  name  of  the  stake  which 
served  as  a  palisade  in  the  Roman  intrench- 
ment.  Every  soldier  carried  one  of  these 
valli^  and  on  some  occasions  three  or  four 
bound  together  like  a  fagot. 

Valmy.  A  village  of  France,  department 
of  Marne,  20  miles  northeast  from  Chalons. 
This  villftf:e  is  celebrated  as  the  place  where 
the  repubUcan  armies  of  France  under  Kel- 
lerman,  in  1792,  defeated  for  the  first  time 
the  allied  armies  under  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick. 

Valor.  Strength  of  mind  in  regard  to 
danger ;  that  quality  which  enables  a  man 
to  encounter  danger  with  firmness ;  personal 
biavery ;  warlike  courage ;  intrepidity ; 
bravery. 

Valparaiao.  The  principal  seaport  of 
Chili,  South  America,  on  the  bay  of  the 
same  name,  about  80  miles  west-northwest 
M  Santiago.  The  bay  is  sheltered  from  all 
quarters  except  the  north ;  and  is  defend^ 


by  three  forts  and  a  water-battery.  Valpa- 
raiso was  bombarded  by  the  Spanish  fieet, 
March  81,  1866.  Few  lives  were  lost,  but 
buildings  and  other  property,  the  value  of 
which  was  estimated  at  from  $9,000,000  to 
$20,000,000,  were  destroyed. 

Valtelline,  or  Valtellina  (Northern  Italy). 
A  district  near  the  Rhctian  Alps,  seized  b^ 
the  Grison  league  in  1512,  and  ceded  to  it 
in  1680.  At  the  instigation  of  Spain,  the 
Catholics  rose  and  massacred  the  Protestants, 
July  19-21,  1620.  After  much  contention 
between  the  French  and  Austrians,  the  neu- 
trality of  the  Valtelline  was  assured  in  1689. 
It  was  annexed  to  the  Cisalpine  republic  in 
1797;  to  Italy,  1807;  to  Austria,  1814;  to 
Italy,  1860. 

Vambrace.  In  ancient  armor,  the  piece 
designed  to  protect  the  arm  below  the  elbow. 

Vambraced  (Fr.  avanUbras,  *<  fore-arm)." 
A  term  applied  to  an  arm  clothed  in  armor, 
as  in  the  subjoined  crest ;  a  dexter  embowed 
arm  vambraced  proper,  the  gauntlet  holding 
a  sword  below  the  hilt  in  bend  sinister,  point 
downwards,  argent,  hilt  and  pommel  or. 

Vamplate.  A  round  piece  of  iron  on  a 
tilting-spear,  used  to  protect  the  hand. 

Van.  The  front  of  an  army,  the  first 
line,  or  leading  column. 

Vancouver 'a  laland.  Nowj  jointly  with 
British  Columbia,  one  of  the  colonies  of 
Great  Britain,  forms  a  part  of  British  North 
America.  Settlements  were  made  here  by 
the  English  in  1781,  which  were  seized  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1789,  but  restored.  By  a 
treaty  between  the  British  government  and 
that  of  the  United  States  in  1846,  this  island 
was  secured  to  the  former. 

Vandals  (Vandaliif  or  Vindalii).  A  oon- 
federacy  of  German  nations,  probably  of  the 
great  Suevio  race,  to  which  the  Burgundi- 
ones,  Gk>thones,  Gepidse,  and  Rugii  belonged. 
They  dwelt  oriffinally  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Germany,  but  were  afterward  settled 
north  of  the  Marcomanni,  in  the  Reisenge- 
birge,  which  are  hence  called  Vandalici* 
Montee.  T^ey  subsequently  appear  for  a 
short  time  inDacia  and  Pannonia;  but  at 
the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  (409)  they 
traversed  Germany  and  Gaul,  and  invaded 
Spain.  In  this  country  they  subjugated  the 
Alani,  and  founded  a  powerful  kingdom, 
the  name  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  An- 
dalusia (Vandalusia).  In  429  they  crossed 
over  into  Africa,  under  their  king  Genseric, 
and  conquered  all  the  Roman  dominions  in 
that  country.  Genseric  subseauently  in- 
vaded Italy,  and  took  and  plundered  Rome 
in  456.  The  Vandals  continued  masters  of 
Africa  till  585,  when  their  kingdom  was 
destroyed  by  Belisarius,  and  annexed  to  the 
Byzantine  empire. 

Van-fosa.  In  fortification,  a  ditch  dug 
without  the  counterscarp,  and  running  all 
along  the  glacis,  usually  fUll  of  water. 

Vanguard.  That  part  of  the  army  which 
march^  in  front. 

Vanquiah.  To  conquer;  to  overcome; 
to  subdue  in  battle,  as  an  enemy. 
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-   Vant-bras.    Armor  for  the  arm. 

Variation  of  the  Needle.  Is  the  angle 
included  between  the  true  and  magnetic 
meridians  of  a  place ;  the  deviation  of  a  mag- 
netic needle  from  the  true  north  or  soutn 
points  of  the  horizon ; — called  also  declina- 
tion of  the  needle, 

Varna.  An  important  fortified  seaport 
of  European  Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  on  the 
northern  side  of  a  semicircular  bay,  an  inlet 
of  the' Black  Sea,  180  miles  north-northwest 
fW)m  Constantinople.  A  great  battle  was 
fought  near  this  place,  November  10,  1444, 
between  the  Turkis  under  Amurath  II.  and 
the  Hungarians  under  their  king  Ladislaus, 
and  John  Hunniades.  The  latter  were  de- 
feated with  ffreat  slaughter;  the  king  was 
killed,  and  Hunniades  made  prisoner.  The 
Christians  had  previously  broken  the  truce 
for  ten  years,  recently  made  at  Szegedin. 
The  emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia  arrived  be- 
fore Varna,  the  headquarters  of  his  army, 
then  besieging  the  place,  August  5,  182^. 
The  Turkish  garrison  made  a  vigorous-  at- 
tack on  the  besiegers,  August  7,  and  another 
on  August  21,  but  were  repulsed.  Varna 
surrendered,  after  a  sanguinary  conflict,  to 
the  Russian  arms,  October  11,  1828.  It  was 
restored  at  tjie  peace  in  1829 ;  its  fortifica- 
tions were  dismantled,  but  have  since  been 
restored.  The  allied  armies  disembarked  at 
Varna,  Mav  29, 1854,  and  remained  there 
till  they  sailed  for  the  Crimea,  September  8, 
following.  While  at  Varna  they  suffered 
severely  fh>m  cholera. 

Varveled.  In  heraldry,  when  the  leather 
thongs  which  tie  on  the  bells  to  the  legs  of 
hawks  are  borne  flotant  with  rings  at  the 
end,  the  bearing  is  twmed  jessed^  belled^  and 
varveled. 

Vascones.  A  powerful  people  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
between  the  Iberus  ana  thcrPyrenees,  in  the 
modern  Navarre  and  Guipuzco.  Their  chief 
towns  were  Pompelon  ana  Calagnrris.  They 
were  a  brave  peoole,  and  fought  in  battle 
bare-headed.  Unaer  the  empiie  they  were 
regarded  as  skillful  diviners  and  prophets. 
Their  name  is  still  retained  in  that  of  the 
modern  Basques. 

Vassy.  A  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Marne,  29  miles  north- 
west from  Chaumont.  The  massacre  of  the 
Protestants  at  this  place  by  the  Duke  of 
Guise  on  March  1,  1562,  led  to  the  civil 
wars  which  desolated  France  to  the  end  of 
the  century. 

Vaud.  A  canton  which  forms  the  west- 
ern comer  of  Switzerland  between  the  Jura 
and  the  Bernese  Alps.  After  having  been 
successively  held  by  the  Franks,  kings  of 
Burgundy,  emperors  of  Germany,  dukes  of 
Zahringen,  ana  dukes  of  Savoy,  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  Bernese,  Januaiy,  1586,  and 
annexed,  1554.  Vaud  was  made  indepen- 
dent in  1798,  and  joined  the  Confederation 
in  1815. 

Vaunt-mure.  In  fortification,  a  fklse 
wall ;  a  work  raised  in  front  of  the  main 


wall.    This  word  is  written  also  vaimure 
and  vamure, 

Vectis,  or  VecU  (now  hie  of  Wipht).  An 
island  off  the  southern  coast  of  Britain.  It 
was  conquered  by  Vespasian  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius. 

Vedettes,  or  Videttes.  Mounted  senti- 
nels stationed  at  the  outposts  of  an  army  or 
encampment,  and  so  posted  at  all  the 
avenues  and  rising  grounds,  that  they  can 
beet  observe  the  approach  of  an  enemy,  and 
communicate  by  signal  to  their  respective 
posts,  as  well  as  wiUi  each  other,  when  any 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended. 

Veii  (now  Jeola  Fameee),  One  of  the 
most  ancient  and  powerful  cities  of  Rtrurla, 
situated  on  the  river  Crimera,  about  12  mfles 
fVom  Rome.  It  possessed  a  strongly-fortified 
citadel,  built  on  a  hill  rising  precipitously 
from  the  deep  glens  which  bound  it,  save  at 
the  single  point  where  a  narrow  ridge  unites 
it  to  the  city.  The  Veientes  were  enswged 
in  almost  unceasing  hostilities  with  Kome 
for  more  than  three  centuries  and  a  half, 
and  we  have  records  of  fourteen  distinct 
wars  between  the  two  nations.  Veii  was  at 
last  taken  by  the  dictator  Camillus,  afier  a 
siege  of  ten  years,  896  b.c.  The  dty  fell 
into  his  hands,  according  to  the  common 
story,  by  means  of  a  euniculusj  or  mine, 
which  was  carried  by  Camillus  from  the  Ro- 
man camp  under  the  city  into  the  oitadel  of 
Veii.  The  citizens  were  massacred  or  sold 
as  slaves,  and  the  land  confiscated. 

Vekilphares.  A  word  used  among  the 
Turks,  which  signifies  the  same  as /owrri«r 
in  the  French  and  corresponds  with  quarter- 
master*. 

Veles-Malaga.  A  fortified  town  in  the 
south  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Malaga, 
16  miles  east  from  the  city  of  that  name. 
The  town  was  taken  from  the  Moors,  by 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  after  a  long  si^e. 

Velish.  A  town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  in 
the  government  of  Vitepsk,  situated  on  the 
Dwina.  This  place,  which  was  founded  by 
the  Russians  in  1586,  was  taken  by  the  Poles 
in  1580,  but  in  1772  it  again  reverted  to 
Russia. 

Velites.  In  the  Roman  armies,  the  name 
of  the  light-armed  troops,  who  were  first  in- 
stituted during  the  second  Punic  war,  and 
were  remarkable  for  their  agility. 

Velletri  (anc.  Velitrce),  A  town  of  the 
Papal  States,  in  the  Comarca,  and  21  miles 
southeast  from  Rome.  The  ancient  VeUtrce 
was  an  important  Volscian  city  destroyed  by 
the  Romans,  but  afterwards  rebuilt.  In 
1784,  Carlo  Borbone,  king  of  Naples,  gained, 
near  Velletri,  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
Austrians,  which  secured  the  kingdom  of  the 
two  Sicilies  to  the  Spanish  Bourbons. 

Vellore.  A  town  and  fortress  of  British 
India,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  situated 
on  the  river  Palar,  80  miles  southwest  fW>m 
Madras.  It  is  very  strongly  fortified.  After 
the  capture  of  Seringapatam,  in  1799,  Vd- 

Xwas  fixed  on  for  tne  place  of  confine- 
t  or  residence  of  the  family  of  Tippoo 
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8ah!b.  In  July,  1806,  a  very  serious  mutiny 
took  place  among  the  garrison,  composed 
principally  of  native  troops.  It  was  speedily 
suppressea  by  the  gallant  conduct  of  OoL 
Gillespie  of  the  19th  Dragoons. 

Velocimeter.  An  instrument  for  obtain- 
ing initial  velocity,  invented  by  Col.  Benton, 
U.  8.  Ordnance  Department.  See  Ohkok- 
oecops. 

Velocity.  Is  rate  of  motion ;  the  relation 
of  motion  to  time,  measured  by  the  number 
of  units  of  space  passed  over  by  the  moving 
body  in  a  unit  of  time,  usually  the  number 
of  roet  in  a  second.  The  velocity  of  a  pro- 
jectile, at  any  point  of  its  flight,  is  the  space 
in  ftti  passed  over  in  a  second  of  time,  with  a 
continuous,  uniform  motion.  Initial  velocity 
is  the  velocity  at  the  muscle  of  the  piece ;  re* 
mainiiw  velocity  is  the  velocity  at  any  point 
of  the  flight ;  terminal  velocity  is  the  velocity 
with  which  it  strikes  its  object;  nnd  final 
velocity  of  descent  in  air,  is  the  uniform 
velocity  with  which  a  projectile  moves, 
when  the  resistance  of  the  air  becomes  equal 
to  the  accelerating  force  of  gravity.  The 
initial  velocity  of  a  projectile  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  principles  of  mechanics  which 
govern  the  action  of  the  powder,  the  resist- 
ance of  the  projectile,  etc.,  or  by  direct  ex- 
periment. 

The  instant  that  the  charge  of  a  flre-arm 
is  converted  into  gas,  it  exerts  an  expansive 
effort  which  acts  to  drive  the  prefect! le  out 
of  the  bore.  If  the  easeous  mass  be  divided 
into  .elementary  sections  perpendicular  to  its 
length,  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  their  efforts 
to  expand,  each  section  has  not  only  to  over- 
come its  own  inertia,  but  the  inertia  of  the 
piece  and  projectile,  as  well  as  the  inertia  of 
the  sections  which  precede  it.  The  tension 
of  each  section,  therefore,  increases  fh>m  the 
extremities  of  the  charge  to  some  intermedi- 
ate point  where  it  is  a  maximum.  The 
pressure  on  all  sides  of  the  section  of  maxi- 
mum density  being  equal,  it  will  remain  at 
restf  while  all  the  others  will  move  in  oppo- 
site directions,  constantly  pressing  against 
the  projectile  and  piece,  and  accelerating 
their  velocities.  As  the  projectile  moves  in 
the  borOf  the  space  in  wnich  the  gases  ex- 
pand is  increased,  while  their  density  is  di- 
minished; it  follows  that  the  force  which 
sets  a  projectile  in  motion  in  a  fire-arm 
varies  fh>m  several  causes :  (Ist)  It  varies  as 
the  space  behind  the  projectile  increases,  or 
as  the  velocity  regarded  as  a  fVinction  of  the 
time ;  (2d)  It  varies  throughout  the  column 
of  gaiB  for  the  same  instant  of  time ;  and 
(8d)  It  varies  f^om  the  increasing  quantities 
of  gas  developed  in  the  successive  instants 
of  the  combustion  of  the  powder.  See  In- 
itial Vklocitt. 

The  motion  of  a  bodv  falling  through  the 
air  will  be  accelerated  by  its  weight,  and 
retarded  by  the  buoyant  effort  of  the  air, 
and  the  r^stance  whiph  the  air  offers  to 
motion.  As  the  resistance  of  the  air  in- 
creases more  rapidly  than  the  velocity,  it 
follow  that  there  m  a  point  where  the  r^ 


tarding  and  accelerating  forces  will  be  equal, 
and  that  beyond  this  the  body  will  move 
with  a  uniform  velocity,  equal  to  that  which 
it  had  acquired  down  to  this  point.  The 
buoyant  effort  of  the  air  is  equal  to  the 

weight  of  the  volume  displaced,  or  P-^ ;  in 

which  P  is  the  weight  and  D  the  density  of 
the  projectile,  and  d  the  density  of  the  air. 
When  the  projectile  meets  with  a  resistance 
equal  to  its  weight,  we  shall  have. 


K^-i)=^'^"0+0' 


(16) 


in  which  the  weight  of  the  displaced  air  is 
transferred  to  the  first  member  of  the  e<}ua- 
tion.  As  the  density  of  the  air  is  very  slight 
compared  to  that  of  lead  or  iron,  the  mate- 
rials of  which  projectiles  are  made,  jr  may 
be  neglected.  Making  this  change,  and  sub- 
stituting for  P,  —  J2*D,  the  expression  for 

o_ 


the^nol  velocity  reduces  to 


-0+0-1^ 


(16) 


The  resistance  on  the  entire  projectile  for  a 
velocity  of  1  foot,  is  A^JP;  dividing  this  by 

— ,  or  the  mass,  we  get  the  resistance  on  a 

unit  of  mass.    Galling  this  ^-  we  have, 

1      ApR»       „  P 

2^  =  -^,  or  2^0=-^. 

Substituting  for  P  its  value  in  the  equation 
of  vertical  descent,  we  have, 


2ffc=v'(i+iy, 


from  which  we  see  that  v  depends  only  on 
c:  but 


_2RD 


(17) 


hence,  the  iinal  velocity  of  a  projectile  fall- 
ing through  the  air  is  directly  proportional 
to  the  product  of  its  diameter  and  density, 
and  inversely  proportional  to  the  density  of 
the  air,  which  is  a  factor  of  A,  The  ex- 
pression for  the  value  of  c  shows  that  the 
retarding  effect  of  the  air  is  less  on  the 
larger  and  denser  projectiles.  To  adapt  it 
to  an  oblong  projectile  of  the  pointed  form, 
the  value  of  D  should  be  increased  (inas- 
much as  its  weight  is  increased  in  proportion 
to  its  cross-secuon),  while  that  ot  A  should 
be  diminished.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
for  the  same  caliber  an  oblong  projectile 
will  be  less  retarded  by  the  air  than  one  of 
spherical  form,  and  consequently  with  an 
equal  and  perhaps  less  initial  velocity,  its 
ranee  will  be  greater. 

Velocity  of  Light.  See  Light,  Vblocitx 
or. 
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Velocity  of  8ound.    See  Sound. 

Vendte,  La.  A  department  in  the  west 
of  France.  The  nxirs  qf  La  Vendee  denote 
the  armed  oppoeition  to  the  religious  and 
political  changes  in  France,  which  burst  out 
into  a  species  of  partisan  warfare  in  1798, 
1794,  1795,  1799,  and  1816. 

Veneauela.  A  republic  in  the  northwest 
of  South  America.  The  east  coast  of  Venez- 
uela was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498 ; 
Ojeda  and  Vespucci  followed  in  1499.  The 
first  settlement  was  made  at  Cumana  in 
1520,  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  Venezuela  re- 
mained subject  to  Spain  till  it  claimed  inde- 
pendence in  1811.  In  1812,  it  returned  to 
allegiance  to  Spain,  but  again  revolted  in 
1818,  and,  forming  with  New  Granada  and 
Bcuador  the  republic  of  Colombia,  it  was 
declared  independent  in  1819.  In  1881,  the 
states  separated.  During  the  ten  years  from 
1861-1871,  upwards  of  60,000  persons  were 
killed  in  the  civil  wars.  The  revolution 
triumphed,  and  Guzman  Blanco  attempted 
to  establish  a  government  at  Caraccas, 
which  was  capturod  by  revolutionists,  April, 
1870. 

Venice.  A  fortified  city  of  Northern 
Italy,  one  of  the  noblest,  most  fiimous,  and 
singular  cities  in  the  world,  is  built  upon  a 
crowded  cluster  of  islets,  in  the  lagoon  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  northwest  fringe  of 
the  Adriatic  Sea,  28  miles  east  of  Pi^ua. 
It  was  founded  by  families  from  Aquileia 
and  Padua  fleeing  from  Attila,  about  452. 
Under  their  third  doge  (720-787)  the  Vene- 
tians entered  upon  that  career  of  enterprise 
in  which  their  prudence  and  valor  were 
almost  always  conspicuous,  and  which  they 
continued  to  pursue  to  the  last.  Venice 
after  a  series  ox  enterprises  which  covered  a 
period  of  700  years,  and  in  which  she  was 
nearly  always  successful,  gaining  territory 
and  prestige,  entered  into  a  war  with  the 
Turks  in  1461,  which  lasted  until  1477,  and 
in  which  she  lost  many  of  her  Eastern  pos- 
sessions. The  Venetians  took  Cyprus  in 
1475,  and  helped  to  overcome  Charles  VII  I. 
of  France  in  1495 ;  they  excited  the  Turks 
against  Charles  V.  in  1504,  and  were  nearly 
ruined  by  the  leaeue  of  Cambray  in  1508. 
They  also  assisted  in  defeating  the  Turks  at 
Lepanto  in  1571,  but  lost  Cyprus  to  the 
Turks  in  the  same  year.  The  Venetians 
gained  several  important  naval  victories 
over  the  Turks  at  Scio  in  1651,  and  in  ihe 
Dardanelles  in  1655,  but  lost  Candia,  one  of 
their  possessions,  in  1669 ;  recovered  part  of 
the  Morea  in  1688-99,  but  lost  it  again  in 
1715-89.  Venice  was  occupied  by  Bonaparte 
in  1797,  who,  b^  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio, 
gave  part  of  its  territory  to  Austria,  and 
annexed  the  remainder  to  the  Cisalpine  re- 
public. In  1805  the  whole  of  Venice  was 
annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy  by  the 
treaty  of  Presburg ;  but  was  transferred  to 
the  empire  of  Austria  in  1814,  and  the  city 
declared  a  free  port  in  1880.  An  insurrec- 
tion began  in  Venice  on  March  22,  1848, 
and  the  city,  which  was  defended  by  Daniele 


Manin,  surrendered  to  the  AustriauB  after  a 
long  siege  on  August  22,  1849.  It  was 
transferred  to  Italy,  October  17,  1866,  by 
the  treaty  of  Vienna. 

Venlo.  A  small  but  strongly  fortified 
town  in  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Lim- 
burg,  situated  on  the  right  oank  of  the  Haas, 
45  miles  north-northeast  from  KaastrichU 
Venlo  was  walled  by  Duke  Beynold  of 
Gelder  in  1848.  It  has  many  a  time  felt  the 
horrors  of  a  siege,  and  has  been  taken  and 
retaken,  the  last  time  by  the  Belgians  in 
1880,  in  whose  hands  it  remained  till  the 
oonfereace  of  London,  June  22,  1889,  when 
it  returned  to  the  Dutch. 

Vesmones.  A  people  of  Bhsdtia,  and, 
aoeording  to  Strabo,  the  most  savage  of  the 
Rhsstian  tribes,  inhabiting  the  Alps  near 
the  sources  of  the  Athesis. 

Vent.  In  gunnery,  is  the  aperture  throurii 
which  fire  is  oommunicated  to  the  char^ 
It  should  be  as  small  as  the  use  of  Uie 
priming-wire  and  tube  will  allow.  See  Ord* 

NAKOK,  OONSTBUCTIOK  OP,  ImTKBIOR  FOSM 

OF  Cankon. 

Ventail.  That  part  of  a  helmet  whidi  ia 
made  to  lift  up. 

Vent-gaogea.    See  Ivbpbctiof  of  Caw* 

NOK. 

Vent-piece.  In  some  ordnance  is  a  pieoe 
of  copper  containlnfc  the  Tent,  and  screwed 
in  at  the  proper  position. 

Vent-punch.    See  Imflsmrhtb,  SquiP- 

MEVT8  Am>  MaOHIKKS. 

Vent-aearcher.  See  Ihsfrctiov  of  Cak- 

HOK. 

Vera  Cms.  An  ancient  city  on  the  east 
coast  of  Mexico^  about  185  miles  east  of  the 
city  of  Mexico.  The  castle  of  Ulloa  and 
the  city  were  bombarded  and  taken  hy  the 
Amoricans  in  1847,  and  the  city  was  taken 
by  the  allies,  December  17,  1861.  Vera 
Cruz  was  retaken  by  the  liberals,  under 
Juarez,  June  27, 1867. 

Verat  (FrX  A  12-pounder  gun  of  17 
calibers,  weigninf  2800  pounds,  having  a 
charge  of  8  pounds. 

Verbal  Ordera.  Instructions  given  by 
word  of  mouth,  which,  when  communicated 
throuffh  an  official  channel,  are  to  be  con* 
sidered  as  equally  binding  with  written  ones. 

Vercelli  (anc.  VerceUce),  A  town  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia,  capital  of  a  province 
of  the  same  name.  Near  this  place  Varus 
defeated  the  Cimbri,  101  b.c.  It  was  the 
seat  of  a  republic  in  the  18th  and  14th  cen» 
turies.  It  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1680;  by  the  French  in  1704;  and  allies, 
1706 ;  it  subsequently  partook  of  the  fortunes 
of  Piedmont. 

Verden.  A  town  in  Hanover,  Germany « 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  AUer.  Here  Charie^ 
magne  massacred  about  4500  Saxons,  who 
had  rebelled  and  relapsed  into  idolatry,  782« 

Verdict.    See  Findiko. 

Verdoy.  In  hen^dry,  a  term  indicating 
that  a  bordure  is  charged  with  fiowers, 
leaves,  or  vegetable  charges.  Thus  a  bor- 
dure argent  verdoy  of  oak-leaves  proper,  it 
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eciuivalent  to  a  bordure  argent  charged  with 
eight  oak-leaves  proper. 

Verdun  (anc.  Verodunum),  A  fortified 
town  of  France  in  the  department  of  Meusei 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  of  that  name, 
about  150  miles  (direct  line)  east- northeast 
from  Paris.  It  was  fortified  by  Vauban,  and 
its  defenses  consist  of  a  wall  with  bastions 
and  a  citadel.  It  was  acquired  bv  the 
Franks  in  the  6th  century,  and  formed  part 
of  the  dominions  of  Lothaire  by  the  treatv 
of  Verdun,  543,  when  the  empire  was  di- 
vided between  the  sons  of  Louis  I.  It  was 
taken  and  annexed  to  the  empire  of  Otho  I. 
about  989.  It  surrendered  to  France  in 
1552,  and  was  fbrmally  ceded  in  1648.  It 
was  taken  and  held  by  the  Prussians  forty- 
three  days,  September-October,  1792.  Gen. 
Beaurepaire,  the  commandant,  committed 
suicide  before  the  surrender,  and  fourteen 
ladies  were  executed  in  1794,  for  going  to  the 
king  of  Prussia  to  solicit  his  clemency  for 
the  town.  Verdun  surrendered  to  the  (>er- 
raans,  November  8,  1870,  after  a  brave  de- 
fense, two  vigorous  sallies  being  made  Octo- 
ber 2i8.  Above  4000  men  and  108  cannon 
were  captured,  and  much  arms  and  ammu- 
nition. 

Vere,  de.  The  name  of  an  ancient  and 
noble  family  of  England,  descended  from  a 
Norman  knight  who  had  a  high  command 
at  the  battle  of  Hastings.  His  son  became 
earl  of  Oxford,  and  minister  of  Henry  I. 
The  third  earl  was  one  of  the  barons  who 
extorted  the  Ma^a  Charta  fh>m  King 
John.  John  de  Vere,  seventh  earl,  was  a 
famous  commander,  and  fought  at  Or6cy 
and  Poitiers  (1856).  The  thirteenth  earl  was 
a  leader  of  the  Lancastrian  party  in  the  war 
of  the  Roses,  and  commanded  the  van  of  the 
army  of  Henry  VII.  at  Bosworth  (1485). 
The  twentieth  earl  was  Aubrey  de  Vere, 
who  fought  for  Charles  I.  in  the  civil  war, 
and  after  the  restoration  became  lord-lieu- 
tenant of  Essex. 

Vergette  (Fr).  In  heraldry,  a  pallet  or 
small  pale ;  hence,  a  shield  divided  by  pal- 
lets or  pales. 

Vermeuil.  A  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Eure,  situated  on  the  Arve. 
It  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the 
Burffundiand  and  English,  under  the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  and  the  French,  assisted  by  thp 
Scots,  commanded  by  the  Count  de  Narbonrie 
and  the  Earls  of  Douglas  and  Buchan,  etc. 
The  French  at  first  were  successful;  but 
some  Lombard  auxiliaries,  who  had  taken 
the  English  camp,  commenced  pillaging. 
Two  thousand  English  archers  then  came 
fresh  to  the  attack;  and  the  French  and 
Scots  were  .totally  defeated,  and  their  leaders 
killed* 

Vermont.  One  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  one  of  the  five  New  England 
States :  it  was  the  first  State  received  after 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
Vermont  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Can- 
ada, on  the  east  by  the  Connecticut  River, 
which  separates  it  fVom  New  Hampshire,  on 
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the  south  by  Massachusetts,  and  on  the  west 
by  New  York,  from  which  it  is  separated 
for  100  miles  bv  Lake  ChampUin.  The  first 
settlement  made  in  this  State  was  in  1724, 
when  it  was  claimed  as  a  part  of  the  New 
Hampshire  grants.  In  1768,  it  was  claimed 
by  New  York,  under  grants  of  Charles  II. 
to  the  Duke  of  York.  For  ten  years  the 
New  York  officers  were  resisted,  and  some- 
times tied  to  trees  and  whipped  by  the  law- 
less settlers.  These  contests  were  stopped 
by  the  Revolution,  but  this  State,  a  refuge 
for  settlers  from  the  other  States,  remained 
eight  years  out  of  the  Union.  It  was  chiefly 
the  Vermont  militia  that  gained  the  victory 
of  Platteburg,  on  Lake  Champlain,  in  1812: 
and  the  Green  Mountain  State  contributed 
lai^elv  to  the  Union  forces  in  the  war  of  the 
Rebellion. 

Verolamium,  or  Venilamium  (now  Old 
Verulanij  near  St.  Alban's).  The  chief  town 
of  the  Catuellani  in  Britain,  probably  the 
residence  of  the  king  Cassivellaunus,  which 
was  conquered  by  Ciesar.  It  was  subse- 
quently made  a  Roman  rmcnietpium.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Britons  under  Boa- 
dicea,  in  their  insurrection  against  the  Ro- 
mans, but  was  rebuilt,  and  continued  to  be 
an  important  place. 

Verona.  An  ancient  city  of  Northern 
Italy,  in  Venetia,  72  miles  west  of  Venice 
by  railway.  Verona  is  a  fortress  of  the  first 
rank,  a  member  of  the  famous  Quadrilateral 
(which  see),  and  has  always  been  considered 
a  place  of  strength  since  it  was  surrounded 
with  walls  by  the  emperor  GalHenus,  266. 
Its  modern  fortifications  are  among  the 
most  extraordinary  works  of  military  en- 
gineering in  Europe.  After  passing  into 
the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  in  1815,  it  was 
greatly  strengthened ;  and  since  1849  every 
effort  has  been  made  to  render  it  impregna- 
ble. The  early  history  of  Verona  is  involved 
in  obscurity.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans,  and  under  the  empire  became  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  north  of 
Italy.  Constantine  took  it  by  assault  in 
812;  Stilicho  defeated  the  Goths  here  in 
402;  and  on  September  27,  489,  Theodoric 
defeated  Odoacer,  king  of  Italy.  Charle- 
magne took  it  in  774,  and  made  it  the  royal 
residence  of  his  son.  King  Pepin.  In  1406 
the  city  gave  itself  over  to  Venice,  in  order 
to  free  itself  from  its  tyrants,  who  were  al- 
ternately of  the  Scala,  the  Visconti,  or  the 
Carrara  familes.  It  was  held  by  Venice  till 
its  capture  by  the  French  general  Mass^na, 
June  8,  1796.  Near  here  Charles  Albert  of 
Sardinia  defeated  the  Austrians,  May  6, 
1848.  It  was  surrendered  to  the  Italian 
government,  October  16,  1866. 

Versailles.  A  celebrated  dtv  of  France, 
and  long  the  residence  of  the  French  court, 
capital  of  the  department  of  Seine-et-Oise, 
11  miles  southwest  from  Paris.  Here  was 
signed  the  treaty  (September  8,  1788),  at 
which  England  recognized  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  On  the 
same  day  a  treaty  was  signed  here  between 
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Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain,  by  which 
Pondicherry  and  Carical,  witn  other  posses- 
sions  in  Bengal,  were  restored  to  France, 
and  Trincomalee  restored  to  the  Dutch. 
Here  was  held  the  military  festival  of  the 
royal  |^ards,  October  1,  1789,  which  was 
immediately  followed  (on  the  5th  and  6th) 
by  the  attack  of  the  mob,  who  massacred  the 
fftiards  and  brought  the  king  back  to  Paris. 
Versailles,  with  the  troops  there,  surren- 
dered to  the  Germans  September  19,  1870, 
and  the  crown-prince  of  Prussia  entered  the 
next  day.  On  September  26,  he  awarded 
the  iron  cross  to  above  thirty  soldiers  at  the 
foot  of  the  statue  of  Louis  AlV.  The  pal- 
ace was  converted  into  a  hospital.  The 
royal  headouarters  were  removed  here  ft'om 
Ferridres,  October  6. 

Vert.  In  heraldry,  coats  of  arms  are  dis- 
tinguished fh>m  one  another  not  only  by  the 
charges  or  objects  borne  on  them,  but  by  the 
color  of  these  charges,  and  of  the  field  on 
which  they  are  placed.  Vert  (green)  is  in- 
dicated in  uncolored  heraldic  engravings  by 
diagonal  lines  from  dexter  chief  to  sinister 
base. 

Vertical  Fire.    See  Firi,  Vertical. 

Vervels,  or  Varvcls.  Small  rines  at- 
tached to  the  ends  of  the  Jesses  of  a  liawk, 
through  which  a  string  was  passed  to  fasten 
them  to  its  leg.  They  occur  as  a  heraldic 
charge. 

Vcrvins.  A  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Aisne,  28  miles  northeast 
from  Laon.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  con- 
cluded here  in  1598  l>etween  Philip  II.  of 
Spain  and  Henry  IV.  of  France. 

Veseroncc.  In  Southeast  France,  near 
Vienne.    Here  Oondemar,  king  of  the  Bur- 

fundians,  defeated    and    killed   Glodomir, 
inaj  of  Orleans,  and  revenged  the  murder 
of  his  brother  Sigismond  and  his  family, 
624.    This  conflict  is  also  called  the  battle 
of  Voiron. 
Vespers,  Sicilian.     See  Sicilian  Vss- 

PBRS. 

Vestini.  A  Sabellian  people  in  Central 
Italy,  lying  between  the  Apennines  and  the 
Adnatic  S^  They  are  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  Marsi,  Marrucini,  and  Pe- 
ligni ;  but  they  subsequently  separated  from 
these  tribes,  and  joined  the  Samnites  in  their 
war  against  Home.  They  were  conquered 
by  the  Bomans,  828  B.C.,  and  from-this  time 
appear  as  the  allies  of  Rome.  They  joined 
the  other  allies  in  the  Marsic  war,  and  were 
conquered  by  Pompeius  Strabo  in  89. 

Veteran.  Long  exercised  in  anything, 
especially  in  milituy  life  and  the  duties  of 
a  soldier;  long  practiced  or  experienced; 
as,  a  veteran  officer  or  soldier. 

Veteran.  One  who  has  been  long  exer- 
cised in  any  service  or  art,  particularly  In 
war ;  one  who  has  grown  old  in  service,  and 
has  had  much  experience. 

Veteran  Corps.  Are  among  the  military 
reserves  of  all  nations.  They  consist  of  old 
soldiers  past  the  prime  of  active  manhood, 
and  incapable  of  taking  the  field.     Their 


discipline  and  steadiness,  however,  admira- 
bly fit  them  for  garrisons  or  fortresses,  and 
for  the  instruction  of  young  troops.  I>ur- 
ing  the  civil  war  in  America  (lo61-65),  a 
veteran  reserve  corps  was  estabUsbed  under 
the  command  of  the  provust-marshal-gen- 
eral.  The  men  admitted  into  this  corps 
were  drawn  from  three  sources,  viz. :  (1) 
Bv  taking  officers  and  men  still  in  the  fidd, 
who  had  been  disabled  by  wounds  or  by 
disease  contracted  in  the  line  of  duty ;  (2) 
By  takine  officers  and  men  who  were  absent 
sick  in  hospitals  or  convalescent  camps; 
and  (S)  Bv  accepting  officers  and  men  who 
had  oeen  honorably  discharged  on  account 
of  wounds  or  disease  contracted  in  the  line 
of  duty,  and  who  desired  to  re-enter  the  ser- 
vice. This  corps  was  divided  into  com- 
panies, battalions,  and  regiments,  and  was 
employed  to  enforce  the  enrolling  and  drafts 
ing  of  men  for  active  service,  for  arresting 
deserters,  stragelers,  etc,  and  as  a  garrison 
for  permanent  oarracks,  etc  Upon  the  re- 
duction of  the  army  in  1869,  the  corps  was 
discontinued. 

Veterinary.  Of  or  pertaining  to  the  art 
of  healine  or  treating  the  diseases  of  domes- 
tic animals,  as  horses,  etc.  In  England  and 
some  other  European  countries,  a  veterinary 
sureeon  is  a  commissioned  officer,  who  has 
medical  charge  of  horses  used  in  the  military 
service.  In  the  IT.  S.  service  there  is  one 
veterinary  surgeon  allowed  to  each  of  the 
regiments  of  cavalry,  and  the  7th,  8th,  9th, 
and  10th  regiments  of  cavalnr  have  an  addi- 
tional veterinary  surgeon.  These  veterinary 
surgeons  are  recognized  as  civilians. 

Veuerlin  Rifle.    See  Small-arms. 

Vexilla.  Flags  or  streamers,  given  to  the 
Boman  soldiers  who  distinguished  them- 
selves. They  were  embroidered  in  silk,  and 
fixed  on  the  top  of  a  spear.  Vexillum  ro^ 
seum  was  a  red  flag,  wnich  the  general,  on 
any  sudden  tumult  or  unforeseen  danger, 
brought  out  of  the  Capitol,  and  encouraged 
the  people  to  flock  to  it  as  recruits  for  in- 
fkntry. 

Viazma.  A  town  of  European  Kussia, 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  in  the  gov- 
ernment and  100  miles  east-northeast  mm. 
Smolensk.  The  French  were  defeated  here 
by  the  Bussians,  October  22, 1612,  when  a 
great  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by 
fire. 

Vibo  Tnow  Biwma).  The  Boman  form  of 
the  GrecK  town  Hipponium,  situated  on  the 
southwestern  coast  of  Bruttium.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  elder  Dionysius,  who  trans- 
planted its  inhabitants  to  Syracuse.  It  was 
afterwards  destroyed,  and  at  a  later  time  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Bruttii  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  colonized  it  194  B.a,  and  call^ 
it  Vibo  Valentia. 

Vicenza.  A  city  of  Northern  Italy,  in 
the  province  of  Venice,  89  miles  west  from 
Venice.  Vicenza  was  a  Roman  station,  and 
suffered  greatly  on  the  irruption  of  the 
northern  tribes.  It  was  successively  pillaged 
by  Alaric,  Attila,  the  Lombards,  and  the 
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emperor  Frederick  II.  In  tbe  early  part  of 
the  15th  century  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  tbe  Venetians,  who  held  it  till  1796,  when 
it  became  the  scene  of  sanguinary  conflicts 
between  the  French  and  Austrians. 

Vicksburg.  A  city  and  port  of  Missis- 
sippi, on  the  Mississippi  River,  408  miles 
north  of  New  Orleans,  and  is  the  chief  town 
between  Memphis  and  New  Orleans.  It  was 
strongly  fortified  in  1861,  and  provided  with 
a  lai^e  garrison.  In  January,  1862,  it  was 
attacked  by  the  Federal  naval  forces  fVom 
Memphis  and  New  Orleans,  but  without  suc- 
cess. In  April,  1868,  a  naval  attack  was 
combined  with  the  land  forces  under  Gen. 
Grant,  who  defeated  Gen.  Pemberton  near 
Jackson,  cut  off  supplies  and  reinforcements 
from  the  garrison,  and  with  a  close  siege  and 
continual  assaults,  compelled  a  surrender, 
July  4,  1868,  with  80,0W  prisoners  of  war, 
200  cannon,  and  70,000  stand  of  arms. 

Victor.  The  winner  in  a  contest;  one 
who  gets  the  better  of  another  in  any  strug- 
gle ;  especially,  one  who  conquers  in  war ;  a 
vanquisher;  one  who  defeats  an  enemy  in 
battle. 

Victoria  Cross.  The  peculiarities  of  this 
decoration,  which  was  instituted  on  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Crimean  campaign  in  1856, 
are,  that  it  may  be  granted  to  a  soldier  of 
any  rank,  and  for  a  single  act  of  valor.  The 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  as  was  felt 
during  the  Crimean  campaign,  served  a  pur- 
pose in  the  French  army  which  was  served 
by  none  of  the  British  decorations,  and  it 
was  in  imitation  of  it  that  the  Victoria  Cross 
was  founded,  with  the  inscription  "For 
Valor,"  and  which  can  be  given  to  none  but 
those  who  have  performed,  in  presence  of 
the  enemy,  some  signal  act  of  valor  or  de- 
votion to  their  country.  The  general  distri- 
bution of  the  crosses  earned  in  the  Crimean 
war  took  place  in  Hyde  Park  on  June  26, 
1867.  The  recipients  were  62  in  number. 
The  Victoria  Cross  is  in  the  form  of  a  Mal- 
tese cross,  formed  from  the  cannon  captured 
at  Sebastopol.  In  the  centre  is  the  royal 
crown,  surmounted  by  the  lion,  and  below, 
on  a  scroll,  the  words,  "For  Valor."  The 
ribbon  is  blue  for  the  navy,  and  red  for  the 
army.  On  the  clasp  are  twa  branches  of 
laurel,  and  from  it  the  cross  hangs,  supported 
by  the  initial  "  V,"  The  decoration  is  ac- 
companied by  a  pension  of  £10  a  year. 

Victorious.  Belonging  or  relating  to  vic- 
tory, or  a  victor ;  having  conquered  m  battle 
or  contest;  having  overcome  an  enemy; 
conquering;  winning;  triumphant;  as,  a 
victorious  general;  victorious  troops;  vic- 
torious army.  Producing  conquest;  as,  a 
victorious  day.  Emblematic  of  conquest, 
indicating  victory.  "Brows  bound  with 
victoHous  wreaths." 

Victory.  The  defeat  of  an  enemy  in  bat- 
tle, or  of  an  antagonist  in  contest ;  a  gaining 
of  the  superiority  in  war,  struggle,  or  co\n- 
bat;  conauest;  triumph. 

Victuals.  Food  or  sustenance  allowed  to 
the  troops,  under  certain  regulations,  whether 


on  shore  or  embarked  in  transports.  Re- 
lieving the  enemy  with  money,  victuals,  etc., 
is  punishable  by  court-martial.  See  Ap- 
pendix, Abticles  of  War,  46. 

Vienna.  A  celebrated  city  of  Europe, 
capital  of  the  Austrian  empire,  is  situated 
about  2  miles  from  the  main  stream  of  the 
Danube,  251  miles  southeast  of  Pra^e  by 
railway.  Vienna  was  the  Roman  Vinaobona, 
On  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  it  ex- 
perienced the  common  fate,  and  was  pillaged 
oy  the  Goths  and  Huns.  In  the  18th  cen- 
tury Vienna  was  subjected  to  a  six  weeks' 
si^e,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  Otto- 
kar  of  Bohemia  (who  was  then  in  possession 
of  Vienna)  to  acknowledge  the  election  of 
the  emperor  Rudolph.  It  was  besieged  by 
the  Turks  under  Solyman  the  Magnificent, 
with  an  army  of  800,000  men ;  but  the  de- 
fense, though  conducted  by  only  about  16,000 
regular  troops,  and  4000  citizens,  was  so  val- 
iant that  tne  Turks  were  forced  to  retire 
with  the  loss  of  70,000  of  their  best  troops. 
In  July,  1688,  it  was  again  besieged  by  tne 
Turks,  headed  by  the  grand  vizier  Kara- 
Mustapha.  The  defense  was  most  valiantly 
conducted  by  Count  Rudiger  of  Starhemberg, 
but  had  become  almost  hopeless,  when  John 
Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  suddenly  appeared 
with  an  army,  and  the  Turkish  host  was 
almost  annihilated,  September  12,  1688. 
Vienna  was  taken  by  the  French  under 
Prince  Murat,  November  14, 1805;  evacuated 
January,  1806 ;  was  again  captured  by  tbe 
French,  Majr  18, 1809 ;  but  was  restored  on 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  October  14,  1809. 
The  revolt  in  Hungary  induced  an  insur- 
rection in  Vienna,  March  18,  1848.  A  sec- 
ond insurrection  broke  out,  barricades  were 
raised,  and  Count  Latour,  the  war  minister, 
was  murdered,  October  6, 1848 ;  the  emperor 
took  flight,  October  7 ;  and  the  city  was  oom- 
barded  bv  Windischgratz  and  Jeliachich, 
October  28 ;  it  surrendered  to  the  imperial 
troops  on  October  80,  having  suffered  consid- 
erably from  the  bombardment.  The  fortlfl- 
cations  were  demolished,  and  the  city 
enlarged  and  ]>eautifled,  1 857-58.  The  Prus- 
sians encamped  near  Vienna,  and  a  state  of 
siege  was  proclaimed,  Julv,  1866.  The  fol- 
lowing treaties  were  concluded  in  Vienna : 
(l)  The  treaty  between  tbe  emperor  of  Ger- 
many and  the  king  of  Spain,  by  which  they 
confirmed  to  each  other  such  parts  of  the 
Spanish  dominions  as  they  were  respectively 
possessed  of;  and  by  a  private  treaty  the 
emperor  engaged  to  employ  a  force  to  pro- 
cure the  restoration  of  Gibraltar  to  Spain, 
and  to  use  means  for  placing  the  Pretender 
on  the  throne  of  Great  Britain.  Spain 
guaranteed  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  April 
80, 1725.  (2)  Treaty  of  alliance  between  the 
emperor  of  6ermany,  Charles  VI.,  €^eorge 
II.,  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  states  of 
Holland,  by  which  the  Pragmatic  Sanction 
was  ^aranteed,  and  the  disputes  as  to  the 
Spanish  succession  terminated  (Spain  acceded 
to  the  treaty  on  July  22).  This  treaty  was 
signed  March  16, 1781.     (8)  Treaty  of  peace 
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between  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  of  Ger- 
many and  the  king  of  France,  LouU  XV., 
by  which  the  latter  power  agreed  to  guaran- 
tee the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  and  Lorraine 
was  ceded  to  France.  Signed  November  18, 
1788.  (4)  Treaty  between  Napoleon  I.  and 
Francis  (II.  of  Germany)  I.  of  Austria,  by 
which  Austria  ceded  to  France  the  Tyrol, 
Dalmatia,  and  other  territories,  which  were 
shortly  afterwards  declared  to  be  united  to 
France  under  the  title  of  the  Illyrian  Prov- 
inces, and  engaged  to  adhere  to  the  prohib- 
itory system  aaopted  towards  Sngland  by 
France  and  Russia,  October  U,  1809.  (5) 
Treaty  between  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Rus- 
sia, and  Prussia,  confirming  the  principles 
on  which  they  had  acted  by  the  treaty  of 
Chaumont,  March  1,  1814.  Signed  March 
28,  1816.  (6)  Treaty  between  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands  on  the  one  part  and  Great 
Britain,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  on  the 
other,  agreeing  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
Dutch  territories,  and  vesting  the  sovereignty 
in  the  house  of  Orange,  May  81,  1815.  (7) 
Treaty  by  which  Denmark  ceded  Swedish 
Pomerania  and  Rugen  to  Prussia,  in  ex- 
change for  Lauenburg,  June  4,  1815.  (8) 
Commercial  treaty  for  twelve  years  si^ed 
between  Austria  and  Prussia.  Signed  at 
Vienna,  February  19, 1858.  (9)  Treaty  for 
the  maintenance  of  Turkey,  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Great  Britain,  France,  Austria, 
and  Russia.  Signed  April  9,  1854.  (10) 
Treaty  between  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Den- 
mark, by  which  Denmark  ceded  tne  duchies, 
October  80,  1864.  (11)  Treaty  of  peace  be- 
tween Austria  and  Italy ;  Venetia  given  up 
to  Italy,  October  8,  1866. 

View  of  a  Place.  A  reconnoissance  of  a 
fortified  town,  its  situation,  the  nature  of 
the  country  about  it,  as  hills,  valleys,  rivers, 
marshes,  woods,  hedges,  etc. ;  taken  in  order 
to  judge  of  the  most  convenient  place  for 
opening  the  trenches,  and  carrying  out  the 
approaches ;  to  find  out  proper  places  for 
encamping  the  army,  ana  for  the  park  of 
artillery. 

Vigne  (Fr.).  In  ancient  times,  a  shed, 
or  eallery  with  a  roof  and  sides,  made  of 
double  hurdles,  18  or  20  feet  long,  and  7  or 
8  feet  wide,  upon  wheels.  Vignes  were  used 
to  establish  a  covered  communication  be-' 
tween  the  towers,  testudos,  etc.,  of  the  be- 
siegers. 

Vigo.  A  seaport  town  of  Snain,  in  Ga- 
licia,  situated  on  an  inlet  of  tne  Atlantic 
called  the  Ria  de  Vigo,  78  miles  southwest 
from  Corunna.  Vigo  was  attacked  and 
burned  by  the  English  under  Drake  and 
Norris  in  1689.  Vigo  was  taken  by  Lord 
Cobham  in  1719,  but  relinquished  after  rais- 
ing contributions.  It  was  again  taken  by 
tie  British,  March  27,  1809. 

Vikings.  Scandinavian  chiefs,  Swedes, 
Danes,  and  Norsemen,  who  in  the  4th  cen- 
tury migrated  eastwaid,  to  the  countries  be- 
yond the  Baltic,  and  westward  and  south- 
ward, chiefly  to  the  British  Isles. 

Villafranca.    A  town  of  Austrian  Italy, 


in  the  delegation  and  9  miles  southwest  from 
Verona,  on  the  Tartaro.  This  place  is  re- 
markable for  the  personal  interview  which 
took  place  here  between  the  emperors  of 
France  and  Austria,  July  11, 1859,  and  the 
peace  in  consequence  concluded,  by  which 
Liombardy  was  given  to  Sardinia. 

Villages.  Cavalry,  the  better  to  preserve 
their  horses,  should  occupy  yillages  when- 
ever the  distance  of  the  enemy,  and  the  time 
necessary  to  repair  to  its  posts  in  battle,  will 
permit.  Their  quarters  should  be  prefera- 
Dly  farm-houses  or  taverns  having  large  sta- 
bles. Posts  are  established  by  the  colonel  or 
commanding  officer,  and  the  squadrons  con- 
ducted to  their  quarters  by  their  respective 
captains.  Where  in  an  exceptional  case  r^- 
ular  distributions  are  not  made,  the  resources 
which  the  household  assigned  as  quarters 

E resents  are  equally  divided.  About  two 
ours  after  their  arrival,  the  squadrons  in 
suooession  water  their  horses  and  then  give 
forage.  Cavalry,  and  infantry  also,  should, 
wherever  thus  cantoned  near  an  enemy,  oc- 
cupy, when  it  can  be  done,  houses  which  will 
hold  an  entire  company  or  some  constituent 
fraction  of  a  company,  and  at  break  of  day 
stand  to  their  arms.  When  in  the  same 
cantonment,  cavalry  should  watch  over  the 
safety  of  the  cantonment  by  day  and  the 
infantry  by  night ;  and  in  the  presence  of 
an  enemy  they  should  be  protect^  by  an 
advance  guard  and  natural  or  artificial  ob- 
stacles. 

Villa  Viciosa.  A  yillage  of  Spain,  in 
New  Castile,  in  the  province  of  Guadala- 
jara. Here,  in  1710,  was  fought  the  battle 
which  closed  the  War  of  Succession,  and 
placed  Philip  V.  upon  the  SMnish  throne. 

Villa  Vicosa.  A  town  of  Portugal,  prov- 
ince of  Alemtejo.  Here  the  Portuguese 
under  the  French  general  Schomberg  de- 
feated the  Spaniards,  1665. 

Villcu.  In  Paraguay,  South  America, 
where  Lopez  and  the  Paraguayans  were 
totally  defeated  by  the  Brazilians  and  their 
allies,  December  11,  1868. 

Vimeira.    A  village  of  Portugal,  in  the 

?rovince  of  Estfemadura,  7  miles  north  fh>m 
'orres  Vedras.  At  this  place  the  British 
under  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  defeated  the 
French  and  Spanish  forces  under  Marshal 
Junot,  August  21,  1808.  The  attack  made 
by  the  French  with  great  bravery  was  gal- 
lantly repulsed ;  it  was  repeated  by  Keller- 
man  at  the  head  of  the  French  reserve,  which 
was  also  repulsed,  and  the  French  bein^ 
charged  with  the  bayonet,  withdrew  on  aU 
points  in  confUsion,  leaving  many  prisoners. 
Vincennes.  A  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Seine,  5  miles  east-southeast  from 
the  Louvre  in  Paris.  In  reality,  the  town  is 
merely  a  great  fortress  and  barracks,  and  is 
famous  for  its  arsenal,  and  for  its  school  for 
the  practice  of  shooting.  At  the  latter  the 
Chasseurs  de  Vincennes,  and  all  the  best 
marksmen  of  the  army,  are  trained.  Among 
the  famous  men  who  have  been  confined  in 
this  fortress  may  be  mentioned  Henry  IV., 
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the  Prince  of  Cond^,  Cardinal  de  Retz,  Mira- 
beau,  and  the  Due  d'Enghein,  who  was  shot 
in  the  moat  of  the  castle  by  order  of  Bona- 
parte. 

Vincent,  St.  An  island  in  the  West  In- 
dies ;  it  was  lonst  neutral,  but  at  the  peace  of 
1768  the  French  agreed  that  the  rirht  to  it 
should  be  vested  in  the  English.  JThe  latter 
soon  after  engaged  in  a  war  aeainst  the 
Caribs,  on  the  windward  side  of  the  island, 
who  were  obliged  to  consent  to  a  peace.  In 
1779  the  Caribfi  greatly  contributed  to  the 
reduction  of  this  island  by  the  French,  who, 
however,  restored  it  in  1783.  In  1795  the 
French  landed  some  troops,  and  again  in- 
stigated the  Caribs  to  insurrection,  which 
was  not  subdued  for  several  months. 

Vincible.  Capable  of  being  overcome  or 
subdued ;  conquerable. 

Vindellcia.  A  Roman  province  south  of 
the  Danube,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Danube  which  separated  it  from  (Germany, 
on  the  west  by  the  territory  of  the  Helveti 
in  Gaul,  on  the  south  by  RhsBtia,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  river  GSnus  (now  Inn),  It  was 
originally  part  of  the  province  of  Rh»tia, 
and  was  conquered  by  Tiberius  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  The  southern  portion  of  this 
province  was  inhabited  by  the  Vindelici,  a 
warlike  people.  The  other  tribes  in  Vinde- 
licia  were  the  Brigantii,  the  Licatii,  and  the 
Brunii.  Vindelicia  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Alemanni  in  the  4th  century,  and  from 
this  time  the  population  of  the  country  ap- 
pears to  have  oeen  entirely  Germanized. 

Vinegar.  In  transportation  by  water 
vinegar  is  essential  to  the  comfort  of  horses, 
and  should  be  freely  used  by  sponging  their 
mouths  and  noses  repeatedly,  and  also  their 
mangers.  A  small  portion  of  vinegar  drank 
with  water  supplies  the  waste  of  perspiration 
of  men  in  the  field.  It  is  better  than  rum 
or  whisky ;  it  allays  thirst,  and  men  who 
use  it  avoid  the  danger  of  drinking  cold 
water  when  heated,  and  are  not  fevered  as 
they  are  too  apt  to  be  by  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors. 

Vinegar-Hill.  Near  Enniscorthy,  in 
Wexfo^,  Southeast  Ireland.  Here  the  Irish 
rebels  encamped  and  committed  many  out- 
rages in  the  surrounding  country.  They 
were  gradually  surrounded  by  the  British 
troops,  commanded  by  Lake,  June  21, 1798, 
and  after  a  fierce  struggle,  with  much 
slaughter,  totally  dispers^ 

Violence.  See  Afpkmdix,  Abticlxs  or 
Wak,  21  and  56. 

Vireton  {Fr.),  An  arrow  formerly  made 
very  long,  light,  and  so  feathered  as  to  re- 
volve round  Its  own  axis ;  also  called  vire, 

Virginia.  One  of  the  thirteen  original 
United  States  of  America,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
and  West  Virginia,  east  by  Maryland  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  south  by  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee,  and  west  by  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia.  The  shores  of  Virginia  were  first 
explored  by  Sebastian  Calx»t,.  1498,  and 
again  under  the   auspices  of  Sir  Walter 


Raleigh  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  in 
whose  honor  it  was  named ;  was  first  settled 
by  an  English  colony,  on  the  James  River, 
May  18,  1607,  which  consisted  mostly  of 
gentlemen  of  fortune,  and  persons  of  no  oc- 
cupation. The  friendly  Indians  sold  them 
land  and  provisions;  but  the  diseases  of  a 
damp  climate  swept  off  half  the  settlers  the 
first  autumn.  Tne  energy  of  Capt.  John 
Smith  saved  the  colony  from  destruction ; 
and  in  1609  it  was  reinforced  by  500  per- 
sons, who  were  reduced  by  sickness  and 
starvation  to  60.  They  haa  embarked  to 
abandon  the  settlement,  when  Lord  Dela- 
ware came  with  emigrants  and  supplies. 
In  1622  the  colon v  was  reduced  by  wars  and 
massacres  from  4d00  to  2500 ;  but  in  1624  it 
became  a  crown  colony,  and  increased,  so 
that  in  1649  there  were  15,000  English  and 
800  negroes  in  it.  In  1754,  the  colonial 
militia  took  part  in  the  French  war ;  and 
Maj.  George  Washington  took  part  in  Gen. 
Braddock's  campaign.  In  1769,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses, asserted  for  the  colony  the  right  of 
self-taxation,  denying  the  right  of  Parlia- 
ment to  tax  the  colonies.  In  1778,  Patrick 
Henry,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Richard 
Henry  Lee  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
confer  with  the  other  colonies,  and  ur^ed  upon 
their  del^ates  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. Virginia,  the  earliest  settled,  largest, 
and  most  populous  of  the  thirteen  original 
States,  callea  the  Old  Dominion,  was  the 
first  to  propose  the  confederacy  and  the 
Constitution.  On  April  17,  1861,  this  State 
passed  the  ordinance  of  secession.  The  Con- 
federate government  was  invited  to  Rich- 
mond, which  became  the  centre  of  military 
operations.  Virginia  was  occupied  by  the 
Federal  troops  during  the  whole  of  the  civil 
war,  and  a  great  many  hotly-contested  bat- 
tles were  fought  on  her  soil.  The  State  was 
restored  to  the  Union,  January  26, 1870. 

Virginia,  West.  A  new  State  of  the 
American  Union,  and  separated  from  the 
above,  because  antagonistic  in  political  in- 
terests; it  was  organized  in  August,  1861, 
and  admitted  into  the  Union  by  act  of  Con- 
gress, December  81, 1862,  taking  effect  June 
20, 1868.  The  State  comprises  52  counties, 
lying  west  of  the  AUeghanies. 

Virole.  In  heraldry,  the  hoop,  ring,  or 
mouth-piece  of  a  bugle  or  hunting-horn. 

Viroled.  In  heraldry,  furnished  with  a 
virole  or  viroles. 

Visigoths.    See  Goths. 

Visit,  To.  To  go  to  any  place,  as  guard 
quarters,  barracks,  hospital,  etc.,  for  the 
purpose  of  noticing  whether  the  orders  or 
regulations  which  have  been  issued  respect- 
ing it  are  observed. 

Visiting  Officer.  He  whose  duty  it  is  to 
visit  the  guards,  barracks,  messes,  hospital, 
etc.    The  same  as  orderly  officer. 

Visor.  That  part  of  the  helmet  which 
covers  the  face. 

Vitrified  Ports.  The  name  given  to  cer- 
tain remarkable  stone    inclosures  bearing 
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traces  of  the  action  of  Are,  about  60  of  which 
exist  in  various  parts  of  Scotland.  They 
are  generally  situated  on  a  small  bill,  over- 
looking a  considerable  valley,  and  consist  of 
a  wall,  which  may  have  originally  been 
about  12  feet  in  height,  inclosing  a  level 
area  on  the  summit  ot  a  hill.  The  most  re- 
markable feature  of  these  structures  is,  that 
.the  wall  is  always  more  or  less  consolidated 
bv  the  action  of  fire, — in  some  cases  only 
giving  a  elassy  coating  to  its  inner  side, 
while  in  other  instances  the  vitrification  has 
been  most  complete,  the  ruins  assuming  the 
character  of  vast  masses  of  coarse  glass. 

Vlttoria.  A  town  of  Spain,  the  chief  town 
of  the  province  of  Alava,  80  miles  southeast 
from  Bilboa.  This  place  is  the  site  of  a  bril- 
liant victory  obtained  by  Wellington  over 
the  French  army  commanded  by  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  king  of  Spain,  and  Marshal 
Jouroan,  June  21, 1818.  The  hostile  armies 
were  nearly  equal,  from  70,000  to  76,000 
each.  After  a  long  and  fearful  battle,  the 
French  were  driven,  towards  evening, 
through  the  town  of  Yittoria,  and  in  their 
retreat  were  thrown  Into  irretrievable  con- 
fusion. The  British  loss  was  22  officers  and 
479  men  killed ;  167  officers  and  2640  men 
wounded.  Marshal  Jourdan  lost  161  pieces 
of  cannon,  461  wagons  of  ammunition,  all 
his  baggage,  provisTona,  cattle,  and  treasure, 
with  his  raton  as  marshal  of  France.  Con- 
tinuing the  pursuit  on  the  26th,  Wellington 
took  Jourdan's  only  remaining  gun. 

Vlvandi^re.  In  continental  armies,  and 
especially  that  of  France,  a  female  attendant 
in  a  regiment,  who  sells  spirits  and  other 
comforts,  ministers  to  the  sick,  marches  with  , 
the  corps,  and  contrives  to  be  a  universal 
favorite.  Although  a  familiar  fHend  to  all, 
these  women  contrive  to  maintain  them- 
selves respectable,  and  generally  respected ; 
and  a  corps  is  usually  extremely  jealous  of 
the  slightest  discourtesy  being  shown  to  its 
vivandidre.  The  woman  wears  the  uniform 
of  the  regiment,  short  petticoats  taking  the 
place  of  tne  man's  tunic. 

Viiasingen,  or  Flushing.  See  Flushing. 

Vocontti.  A  powerful  and  important 
people  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  inhabiting  the 
southeastern  part  of  Dauphin^,  and  a  part 
of  Provence.  They  were  allowed  by  the 
Romans  to  live  under  their  own  laws,  and, 
though  in  a  Roman  province,  they  were  the 
allies  and  not  the  subjects  of  Rome. 

Voided.  In  heraldry,  having  the  inner 
part  cut  away,  or  left  vacant,  a  narrower 
border  being  left  at  the  sides,  the  color  of  the 
field  being  seen  in  the  vacant  space ; — said 
of  a  charge  or  ordinary. 

Voider.  In  beraldi^,  one  of  the  ordina- 
ries, whose  figure  is  much  like  that  of  the 
flanch  or  flasque. 

Volant.  In  heraldry,  flying.  A  bird 
volant  is  represented  flying  bendways 
towards  the  dexter  side  of  the  shield ;  and 
its  position  may  be  distinguished  fW>m  that 
of  a  bird  rising,  by  the  legs  being  drawn  up 
towards  the  bc^y. 


Volant.  A  piece  of  steel  on  a  helmet, 
presenting  an  acute  angle  to  the  front. 

Volcje.  A  powerful  Celtic  people  in  Gal- 
lia Narbonensis,  divided  into  the  two  tribes 
of  the  YolcsB  Tectosages  and  the  Yolcae  Aro- 
comici,  extendinf^  ft-om  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
fh)ntiers  of  Aquitania  along  the  coast  as  far 
as  the  Rhone.  They  lived  under  their  own 
laws,  without  being  subject  to  the  Roman 
governor  of  the  province,  and  they  also  pos- 
sessed the  Jus  Latii.  The  Tectosi^^  inhab- 
ited the  western  part  of  the  country  from 
the  Pyrenees  as  far  as  Karbo,  and  the  Are- 
comici  the  eastern  part  from  Narbo  to  the 
Rhone.  A  portion  of  the  Tectosages  left 
their  native  country  under  Brennus,  and 
were  one  of  the  three  gr^t  tribes  into  which 
the  Galatians  in  Asia  Minor  were  divided. 

Volhynia.  A  fh>ntier  government  of 
West  Russia,  bounded  on  the  southwest  by 
Galicia,  and  on  the  west  by  Poland,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Bug.  Vol- 
hynia in  early  times  belonged  to  the  ancient 
Russians,  but  was  conouered  by  the  Lithua- 
nians and  Poles  in  1820,  and  remained  in 
their  hands  till  its  annexation  to  Russia  in 
1798. 

Volley.  The  simultaneous  discharge  of  a 
number  of  fire-arms. 

Volokolamak.  A  town  of  Russia  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  government  of  Moscow,  60  miles 
nortikwest  from  Moscow.  It  has  suflered 
many  misfortunes,  having  been  twice  plun- 
dered and  almost  destroyed  by  the  Tartars, 
and  taken  by  the  Poles  in  1618. 

Volsci.  An  ancient  people  in  Latium, 
but  originally  distinct  from  the  Latins, 
dwelt  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Liris,  and 
extended  down  to  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.  Their 
language  was  nearly  allied  to  the  Umbrian. 
They  were  fh>m  an  early  period  engaged  in 
almost  unceasing  hostilities  with  the  Ro- 
mans, and  were  not  completely  subdued  by 
the  latter  till  888  b.c.,  from  which  time 
they  disappear  fh>m  history. 

Volsinii,  or  Vulsinii  (now  BoUena). 
Called  Veliina,  or  VeUuna,  by  the  Etruscans, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  powerful 
of  the  twelve  cities  of  the  Etruscan  Confed- 
eration, was  situated  on  a  lofty  hill  on  the 
northeastern  extremity  of  the  lake  called 
after  it,  Laetu  VoUimentU  and  Vuhinientii 
(now  Lago  di  Bolsena).  Volsinii  is  first 
mentioned  in  892  B.C.,  when  its  inhabitants 
invaded  Roman  territory,  but  were  easily 
defeated  by  the  Romans,  and  were  glad  to 
purchase  a  twenty  years'  truce  on  humiliat- 
ing terms.  The  volsiniensis  also  carried  on 
war  with  the  Romans  in  811,  294,  and  280, 
but  were  on  each  occasion  defeated,  and  in 
the  last  of  these  years  appear  to  have  been 
finaHy  subdued.  On  their  final  subjugation 
their  city  was  razed  to  the  ground  by  the 
Romans,  and  its  inhabitants  were  compelled 
to  settle  on  a  less  defensible  site  in  the 
plain. 

Voltigeurs.  Are  picked  companies  of 
irregular  riflemen  in  tne  French  regiments. 
They  are  selected  for  courage,  great  activity, 
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and  small  statare.  It  is  their  privilege  to 
lead  the  attack. 

Voltumo.  A  river  of  Naples,  which  rises 
in  the  province  of  Sannio  or  Holise,  and, 
after  a  course  of  90  miles,  falls  into  the  Quif 
of  Gaeta  20  miles  from  Naples.  A  great 
hattle  was  fought  on  the  hanks  of  this  river 
in  1860,  hetween  the  troops  of  Francis  II., 
kine  of  Naples,  and  the  lollowers  of  Gari- 
haldi. 

Volunteers.    See  Militia. 

Vorant.  In  heraldry,  a  term  applied  to 
an  animal  represented  as  swallowing  an- 
other ;  as,  sahle,  a  dolphin  naiant,  vorant  a 
fish  proper. 

Vossem,  Peace  of.  Between  the  elector 
of  Brandenhurg  and  Louis  XIV .  of  France ; 
the  latter  engaged  not  to  assist  the  Dutch 
against  the  elector ;  signed  June  6, 1678. 

Votes.    See  Finding. 

Vougle,  or  Vouill6  (Southwest  France; 
near  Poitiers).    Here.  Alaric,  king  of  the 


Visigoths,  was  defeated  and  slain  hy  Glovis, 
king  of  France,  607.  Clovis  immediately 
after  suhdued  the  whole  country  from  the 
Loire  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  thus  his  king- 
dom became  firmlv  established.  A  peace 
followed  between  the  Franks  and  the  Visi- 

foths,  who  had  been  settled  above  one  hun- 
red  years  in  that  part  of  Gaul  called  SepU- 
mania. 

Vulned.  A  heraldic  term,  applied  to  an 
animal,  or  part  of  an  animal, — as,  for  ex- 
ample, a  human  heart,  wounded,  and  with 
the  blood  dropping  from  it 

Vulnerable.  Susceptive  of  wounds;  liable 
to  external  injuries ;  capable  of  being  taken ; 
as,  the  town  is  extremely  vulnerable  in  such 
a  quarter.  It  is  also  applied  to  military 
dispositions;  as,  the  army  was  vulnerable 
in  the  centre,  etc.  An  assemblage  of  men 
without  arms,  or  with  arms  but  without  dis- 
cipline, or  having  discipline  and  arms,  with- 
out officers,  are  vulnerable. 


I  mil  I 


W. 


Wad.  To  insert  or  crowd  a  wad  into ;  as, 
to  wad  a  gun. 

Wad.    See  Gbommkt,  and  Junk-wads. 

Wad-hook.  A  screw  or  hook  to  draw 
wadding  out  from  a  gun. 

Wage  Battle,  To.  To  give  gage  or  se- 
curity for  joining  in  the  duMum,  or  combat. 

Wager  of  Battle.  In  ancient  law,  the 
^ving  of  gage  or  pledge  for  tryine  a  cause 
by  single  combat,  formerly  allowed  in  mili- 
tary, criminal,  and  civil  causes.  In  writs  of 
right,  where  the  trial  was  by  champions, 
the  tenant  produced  his  champion,  who,  by 
throwing  down  his  glove  as  a  gage  or 
pledge,  thus  waged  or  stipulated  battle  with 
the  champion  of  the  demandant,  who,  by 
taking  up  the  glove,  accepted  the  challeng^e. 
The  wager  of  little,  which  has  long  been  in 
disuse,  was  abolished  in  England  in  1820. 

Wagon.  A  vehicle  for  the  conveyance 
of  goods  or  passengers,  is  mounted  on  four 
wheels,  but  varies  considerably  in  the  con- 
struction of  its  other  parts,  according  to  the 
species  of  traffic  in  which  it  is  employed. 
They  are  used  by  armies  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  subsistence,  other  military  stores, 
baggage,  ammunition,  sick  and  wounded. 
The  following  wagon  has  been  adopted  for 
use  in  the  service  of  the  U.  S.  army :  The 
body  to  be  straight,  8  feet  6  inches  wide,  1 
foot  9  inches  deep,  9  feet  6  inches  long  at 
the  bottom,  and  10  feet  at  the  top,  sloping 
equally  at  each  end,  all  in  the  clear  or  in- 
side ;  the  floor  9  feet  10}  inches  lone,  8  feet 
6  inches  wide,  and  7}  inches  thick.    Top 


sides  6  inches  wide,  7}  inches  thick,  10  feet 
2  inches  lone  on  the  bottom  edge,  sloping 
the  same  as  Uie  lower  side  boards.  Six  bows 
of  good  ash  or  oak,  2  inches  wide,  }  inch 
thick,  with  three  staples  to  confine  the  ridge- 
pole to  its  place;  one  ridee-pole  11  feet  8 
inches  long.  If  inches  wide,  {  inch  thick ; 
seat-boards  8  feet  6'  inches  long,  1  foot  wide, 
i  inch  thick  to  rest  on  top  edge  of  sides  on 
upright  spiral  springs,  so  arranged  as  to  be 
used  with  or  without  the  top  sides ;  two 
plates  7  inches  long,  1^  inches  wide,  f  inch 
thick,  with  two  bolts  m  each,  for  the  front 
wheels  to  strike  against  in  turning  the 
wagon.  The  toneue  to  be  10  feet  6  inches 
long,  4  inches  wide,  2^  inches  deep  at  front 
end  of  hounds,  If  inches  wide,  and  21  inches 
deep  at  point  or  front  end,  and  so  arranged  as 
to  lift  up  the  front  end  of  it  to  bane  wiuiin  2 
feet  6  inches  of  the  ground  when  Uie  wagon 
is  standine  at  rest  on  a  level  surface ;  front 
hounds  6  feet  long,  2\  inches  deep,  8}  inches 
wide  over  axle,  and  to  retain  that  width  to 
the  back  end  of  toneue ;  jaws  of  hounds  1  foot 
6  inches  long  and  2\  inches  square  at  the 
front  end.  Axle-stock  4  feet  }  inch  long,  8} 
inches  wide,  ^\  inches  deep.  Hind  hounds 
4  feet  11  inches  long,  2^  inches  deep,  and  2} 
inches  wide  back,  and  2}  inches  wide  front ; 
jaws  10  inches  long  and  4  inches  wide  at 
the  end  where  they  rest  on  coupling-pole. 
Coupling-pole  8  feet  9  inches  long,  8A  inches 
wide,  2)  inches  deep,  with  a  rivet  through 
front  end.  Wheels  8  feet  8  inches  and  4  feet 
8  inches  high ;  sixteen  spokes  2  inches  wide 
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and  2  inches  thick  at  hub,  and  2  inches  wide 
and  1}  inches  thick  at  felloes  ;  eieht  felloes 
2  inches  wide,  2|  inches  deep ;  hubs  9  inches 
diameter  at  flanges,  8}  inches  diameter  at 
ft*ont,  4  inches  diameter  at  back  end,  12 
inches  long;  tires  2  inches  wide,  ^  inch 
thick,  fastened  with  8  screw-bolts,  one  in 
each  felloe.  Distance  from  the  centre  of 
kin^-bolt  hole  to  centre  of  back  axle,  6  feet 
9}  inches ;  and  from  centre  of  king-bolt 
hole  to  the  centre  of  bolt  in  jaw  of  hind 
hounds,  1  foot  10  inches ;  distance  from  the 
centre  of  hind  axle  to  centre  of  bolt  in  jaw 
of  hind  hounds,  8  feet  11}  inches,  and  fh>m 
the  centre  of  kin^-bolt  to  centre  of  slider  2 
feet  2}  inches ;  distance  between  the  inside 
of  fVont  and  hind  standards,  5  feet  8}  inches, 
— ^to  receive  the  body,  which  is  6  feet  8 
inches  from  outside  to  outside  of  cleats  of 
sides.  Weight  of  model  wagon,  1825  pounds, 
complete,  for  four  horses  or  mules.  See 
Ordnaitcb,  Cabbiagbs  roR,  Tratblino 
KiTCHBK,  and  Tbatxlino  Forgr. 
Wagon-bod>\  Ponton.     See  Pontons, 

WaOON-BODT  ?0NT0N8. 

Wagoner.  One  who  conducts  a  wagon ; 
a  wagon-driver.  The  number  of  master^ 
wagoners  and  wagoners  allowed  in  the  quar- 
termaster's deparUnent  U.  S.  army  is  limited 
only  by  the  exigencies  of  the  service. 

Wagon-master.  A  person  in  charge  of 
one  or  more  wagons,  especially  of  those  used 
for  transporting  freight,  as  the  supplies  of 
an  army,  and  the  like.  The  auartermaster- 
general  is  authorized  to  employ  from  time 
to  time  as  many  forMpe-masters  and  wagon- 
masters  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the 
service,  not  exoeeding  20  in  the  whole,  who 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  f40  per  month 
and  three  rations  a  day,  and  forage  for  one 
horse ;  and  neither  of  whom  shall  be  inter- 
ested or  concMned  directly  or  indirectly  in 
any  wae on  or  other  means  of  transport  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States,  nor  in  the  pur- 
chase or  sale  of  anyproperty  procured  for 
or  belonging  to  the  United  States,  except  as 
an  agent  of  the  United  States. 

Wagon-train.  An  indispensable  com- 
pMitnion  of  an  army  under  this  or  some  other 
title.  It  serves  to  convey  the  ammunition, 
provisions,  sick,  wounded,  camp  equipage, 
eta  Wagons  in  convoy  travel  at  a  rate  of 
fh>m  1  to  2  miles  an  hour,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  roads,  and  other  circumstances ; 
and  a  mile  may  be  said  to  contain  100  wag- 
ons. A  great  object  in  the  march  of  a  con- 
voy, is  to  preserve  the  draught  animals  as 
much  as  possible  f^om  fatigue.  For  this 
purpose,  if  the  convoy  amount  to  many 
nundred  wagons,  they  must  be  formed  into 
divisions  of  not  more  than  600  each.  Should 
it  consist  of  thousands,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  form  them  into  mind  divisions,  and  then 
again  into  subdivisions  of  500  each.  By 
this  means,  and  by  calculating  the  time  of 
departure,  each  division  may  remain  at  rest 
until  just  before  its  titpe  of  movement,  and 
the  necessity  will  thus  be  prevented  of  the 
latter  part  of  a  large  convoy  being  harassed 


for  a  considerable  time  before  its  turn  to 
move.  The  different  divisions  of  the  convoy 
should  be  numbered,  and  obliged  each  day 
to  change  the  order  of  their  marching. 
Whenever  the  progress  of  a  wagon-train  ia 
arrested  by  the  oreaking  down  of  one  of  the 
wagons,  or  other  delay,  all  the  wagons  in 
rear  of  the  stompage  should  immediately 
drive  up  into  the  first  open  space,  to  as  great 
a  number  as  it  will  hold.  This  will  keep 
the  convoy  together,  and  better  under  the 
care  of  the  escort.  The  escort  should  be 
divided  into  ftt>nt,  centre,  and  rear  guards ; 
besides  the  divisions  in  the  flanks,  which 
should  never  be  more  than  400  yards  from 
each  other. 

Wagram.  A  village  of  Lower  Austria, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bossbach,  11  miles 
northeast  from  Vienna.  It  is  the  site  of  a 
battle  between  the  French  under  Napoleon, 
Davoust,  Mass^na,  and  Macdonald,  and  the 
Austrians  under  the  Archduke  Charles,  in 
which  the  former  were  victorious,  July  6-6, 
1809.  The  Austrians  retreated  in  the  most 
orderly  manner,  carrying  with  them  about 
6000  prisoners,  and  leaving  about  25,000 
dead  or  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle,— -the 
French  loss  being  about  equal;  the  latter 
claim  to  have  taken  20,000  prisoners. 

Wahabeea,  Wahabia,  or  Wahabitea.  A 
warlike  Mohammedan  reforming  sect,  oon- 
sidering^  themselves  the  only  true  followers 
of  the  Prophet,  arose  in  Arabia  about  1750, 
under  the  rule  of  Abd-el-Nahab  (Ibn-abd- 
ul-Wahab).  His  grandson  Savoud  (Sand, 
or  Saood),  in  1801,  defeated  an  expNddition 
headed  bv^the  caliph  of  Bagdad.  The  con- 
quest of  Hejas  was  next  undertaken  by  the 
Wahabees.  In  1808,  Saoud  collected  a  large 
army,  defeated  Ghaleb,  the  ruler  of  Mecca, 
in  several  battles,  laid  siege  to  Mecca,  which, 
after  a  resistance  of  two  or  three  months, 
surrendered  at  discretion.  Not  the  sliehtest 
excess  was  committed,  but  the  people  had  to 
become  Wahabees.  Failing  to  take  Jiddah, 
into  which  Ghaleb  had  thrown  himself,  the 
Wahabi  forces  went  northwards,  and,  in 
1804,  took  Medina,  where  they  stripped  the 
tomb  of  Mohammed  of  its  accumulated 
treasures,  and  prohibited  the  approach  to  it 
of  all  but  Wahabees.  For  several  years 
after  the  conauest  of  Hejaz,  Saoud  continued 
to  extend  and  consolidate  his  power.  Plun- 
dering incursions  were  made  to  the  very 
vicinity  of  Bagdad,  Aleppo,  and  Damascus. 
On  the  east,  Saoud  took  the  island  of 
Bahrein,  and  annexed  a  part  of  the  Persian 
coast,  on  the  east  side  of^  the  Gulf,  and  ex- 
acted tribute  fh>m  the  sultan  of  Oman.  This 
brought  him  into  conflict  with  Great  Britain, 
which  sent  (1808)  a  force  and  severely  chas- 
tised the  Wahabi  pirates  that  infested  the 
commerce  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  Saoud 's  son, 
Abdallah,  long  resisted  Mehemet  Ali,  pasha 
of  Egypt,  but  in  1818  he  was  defeated  and 
taken  prisoner  by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  who  sent 
him  to  Constantinople,  where  he  was  put  to 
death.  Ibrahim  continued  some  months  in 
Arabia,  consolidating  his  conquests  through- 
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out  Nejed  and  the  adjoining  provinces.  But 
soon  an  insurrection  broke  out,  and  the 
Egyptians  had  to  retire  to  Kasim,  and  Turki, 
a  son  of  Abdallahf  was  proclaimed  sultan  of 
Nejed.  Benewed  expeditions  were  under- 
taken by  the  Egyptian  commanders,  driving, 
first,  Tuiici  from  his  capital  for  a  time  and 
then  his  son  and  successor,  Feysul.  But 
soon  after  the  death  of  Mehemet  Ali  (1849| 
the  Egyptians  gave  up  the  struggle;  Feysul 
was  recalled  from  exile ;  and  under  him  and 
his  son  Abdallah  II.,  who  unites  in  a  hi^h 
d^ee  the  fanaticism  and  ferocity  of  the 
"V^habi,  with  great  skill  in  military  tactics, 
the  Wahabi  sway,  according  to  the  accounts 
of  Palgrave  in  1868,  and  of  Col.  Pelly  in 
1865,  had  become  more  powerful  and  exten- 
sive, and  threatens  to  swallow  up  the  entire 
peninsula. 

WahlsUtt.    See  Katsbach. 

Wait.  Ambush.  To  lay  wait,  to  lie  in 
ambush ;  to  prepare  an  ambuscade.  To  lie 
in  wait,  to  lie  in  ambush ;  to  be  secreted  in 
order  to  fall  by  surprise  on  an  enemy. 

Waiting,  In.  This  term  is  used  in  the 
British  service,  to  mark  out  the  person  whose 
turn  is  next  for  duty ;  as,  an  officer  in  wait- 
ing. Field^fficer  in  wailing,  is  the  term  ap- 
plied to  the  monthly  duty  taken  by  the  field- 
officers  of  the  three  regiments  of  Foot  Guards, 
who  attend  the  sovereign  on  court-days,  to 
present  the  detail  of  his  corps,  and  receive 
the  parole  or  other  orders  from  her  person- 
ally, which  are  afterwards  given  to  the 
guards  in  orders.  The  field-officer  in  wait- 
ing commands  all  the  troops  on  duty,  and 
has  the  immediate  care  of  the  sovereign's 
person  within-doors,  as  the  gold  stick  has  of 
It  while  in  court.  The  latter  also  receives 
the  parole  from  the  sovereign. 

waiving  Amain.  A  s^utation  of  defi- 
ance, as  by  brandishing  weapons,  etc. 

Waiwode,  or  Waywode.  In  the  Turkish 
empire,  the  governor  of  a  small  province  or 
town;  a  general. 

Wakefield.  A  town  of  England,  in  the 
West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  26  miles  firom 
York.  Near  it  is  the  site  of  a  battle  between 
Hargaret,  the  (|ueen  of  Henry  YI.,  and  the 
Duke  of  York,  in  which  the  latter  was  slain, 
and  8000  Yorkists  fell  upox^the  field,  De- 
cember 81,  1460.  The  death  of  the  duke, 
who  aspired  to  the  crown,  seemed  to  fix  the 
good  fortune  of  Mai^aret ;  but  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  espoused  the  cause  of  the  duke's 
son,  the  Eari  of  March,  afterwards  Edward 
lY.,  and  the  civil  war  was  continued. 

Walcheren.  An  island  of  Holland,  in 
the  province  of  Zealand,  in  the  German 
Ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt.  The 
unfortunate  expedition  of  the  British  to  this 
isle  in  1809  consisted  of  85  ships  of  the  line, 
and  200  smaller  vessels,  principally  trans- 
ports, and  40,000  land  forces,  the  latter  under 
the  command  of  the  the  Earl  of  Chatham, 
and  the  fleet  under  Sir  Bichard  Strachan. 
For  a  long  time  the  destination  of  the  expe- 
dition remained  secret ;  but  before  July  28, 
1809,  when  it  set  sail,  the  French  journals 


had  announced  that  Walcheren  was  the  point 
of  attack.  P^haps  a  more  powerful  and 
better  appointed  armament  haa  never  previ- 
ously left  the  British  ports,  or  ever  more 
completely  disappointed  public  expectation. 
The  plan  was  to  send  the  fleet  and  army  up 
the  Scheldt,  and  attack  Antwerp  (the  prin- 
cipal naval  station  and  arsenal  in  the  north 
of  France),  whose  fortifications,  though  for- 
midable, were  much  in  need  of  repair,  and 
whose  garrison  at  the  time  only  numbered 
about  iKKX)  invalids  and  coast-guards ;  while 
there  were  not  more  than  10,000  French 
soldiers  in  Holland.  The  expedition,  after 
numberless  needless  delays,  at  last  sailed  on 
July  28,  and  reached  the  Dutch  coast  on  the 
following  day.  But,  instead  of  obeving  the 
orders  of  the  minister  of  war.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  to  advance  at  once  in  force  against 
Antwerp,  the  commander-in-chief.  Lord 
Chatham,  frittered  away  his  time  in  the  re- 
duction of  Ylissingen  (Flushing),  which  was 
not  efibcted  till  August  16,  by  which  time 
the  garrison  of  Antwerp  had  been  reinforced 
by  King  Louis  Bonaparte  with  the  troops  at 
his  command  (about  6000),  and  by  detach- 
ments sent  from  France,  which  swelled  the 
'ffarrison,  by  August  20,  to  15,000  men. 
About  the  end  of  August,  Chatham,  who, 
as  a  general,  was  a  methodical  incapable, 
<*  found  himself  prepared"  to  march  upon 
Antwerp,  but  by  this  time  80,000  men,  un- 
der Bernadotte,  were  gathered  to  its  defense, 
and  the  English  army  was  decimated  by 
marsh-fever,  so  that  success  was  not  to  be 
hoped  for.  However,  it  was  judged  right  to 
hold  possession  of  Walcheren,  in  order  to 
compel  the  French  to  keep  a  strong  force 
on  tne  watch  in  Belgium,  and,  accordingly, 
15,000  men  remained  to  garrison  the  island, 
the  rest  returned  to  England ;  but  the  ma- 
laria proved  too  fatal  in  its  ravages,  and  as 
peace  had  been  concluded  between  Austria 
and  France,  this  force  was  also  recalled. 
Thus  an  excellently  devised  scheme,  through 
utter  stupidity  of  the  agent  chosen  hy  roy- 
alty to  carry  it  out,  failed  in  every  point  of 
cons^uence,  and  ended  in  the  loss  of  7000 
men  dead,  and  the  permanent  disablement 
of  half  the  remainder.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons instituted  an  inquiry,  and  Lord  Chat- 
ham resigned  his  post  of  master-general  of 
the  ordnance,  to  prevent  greater  disgrace ; 
but  the  policy  of  the  ministers  in  planning 
the  expedition  was,  nevertheless,  approved. 

Wales  (anc.  Briiapnia  Secunda).  A  prin- 
cipality in  the  southwest  part  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. After  the  Boman  emperor  Honorius 
quitted  Britain,  Yortigem  was  elected  king 
of  South  Britain.  He  invited  over  the  Sax- 
ons to  defend  his  country  against  the  Picts 
and  Scots ;  but  the  Saxons  perfidiously  sent 
for  reinforcements,  consisting  of  Saxons, 
Danes,  and  Angles,  by  whidi  they  made 
themselves  masters  of  South  Britain.  Many 
of  the  Britons  retired  to  Wales,  and  defendea 
themselves  against  the  Saxons,  in  their  in- 
accessible mountains,  about  447.  In  this 
state  Wales  remained  unconquered  till  Henry 
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II.  subdued  South  Wales  in  1167 ;  and  in 
1282,  Edward  I.  entirely  reduced  the  whole 
country,  putting  an  end  to  its  independence, 
by  the  death  of  Llewelyn,  the  last  prince. 
The  Welsh,  however,  were  not  entirely 
reconciled  to  this  revolution,  till  the  queen 
gave  birth  to  a  son  at  Caernarvon  in  1284, 
whom  Edward  styled  prince  of  Wales,  which 
title  the  heir  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain 
has  borne  almost  ever  since.  For  further 
history  of  Wales,  see  separate  articles  in  this 
work. 

Walk  About.  A  military  expression  used 
by  British  officers  when  they  approach  a  sen- 
tinel, and  think  proper  to  waive  the  cere- 
mony of  being  saluted. 

Wall.  A  ^es  of  brick,  stone,  or  other 
materials,  carried  upward  and  cemented 
with  mortar.  When  used  in  the  plural 
number,  wall  signifies  fortification;  works 
built  for  defense.  7b  be  driven  to  the  toaU^ 
a  figurative  term,  signifying  to  be  so  pressed 
that  you  can  neither  advance  nor  retreat 

Wallachia.  One  of  the  Danubian  princi- 
palities, in  the  northeast  of  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope. This  country  formed  part  of  the 
ancient  Dacia  of  the  Bomans,  and  was  sub- 
sequently brought  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Goths  and  Huns.  During  the  two  cen- 
turies which  preceded  the  fall  of  the  empire 
of  the  Bast,  it  was  sometimes  subject  to  the 
Greek  emperors,  and  sometimes  to  the  mon- 
arohs  of  Hungary.  It  was  conquered  by  the 
Turks  in  the  14th  century,  but  the  inhabit- 
ants struggled  to  assert  their  independence 
until  1586,  when  it  became  a  province  of 
the  Ottoman  empire.  In  1829  it  was  placed 
under  the  protection  of  Bussia,  though  it 
was  still  considered  a  dependency  of  Tur- 
key.   See  MoLDAyiA. 

Walloon  Guard.  The  body-guard  of  the 
Spanish  monarch; — so  called  because  for- 
merly consisting  of  Walloons. 

Wall-piece.  A  small  cannon  (or,  in  an- 
cient times,  an  arquebuse)  mounted  on  a 
swivel,  on  the  wall  of  a  fortress,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  fired  at  short  range  on  assail- 
ants in  the  ditch  or  on  the  covert  way. 
There  are  distinct  evidences  that  the  great 
wall  of  China  was  originally  construct^  for 
the  reception  of  wall-pieces. 

Wandewaah.  A  town  on  the  Coroman- 
del  coast,  about  80  miles  south  of  Madras. 
In  1789,  when  M.  de  Lally,  the  French 
governor  in  the  East  Indies,  threatened 
with  utter  subjection  the  English  settle- 
ments in  the  Camatic,  he  was  opposed  most 
gallantly  by  Col.  Coote,  upon  the  Coroman- 
ael  coast  Coote  reduced  the  French  settle- 
ments of  Masulipatam  and  Conjeveram,  and 
made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  Wandewash, 
which  he  captured.  Lally,  in  the  autumn 
of  1789,  maae  a  bold  attempt  to  regain  pos- 
sesion of  the  disputed  settlement,  but  his 
force  Vas  utterly  broken  ;  he  lost  600  men, 
and  was  happy  to  save  the  wreck  of  his 
army  by  abandoning  his  camp  to  the  victor. 

Wapinachaw.  A  periodical  gathering  of 
the  people,  instituted  by  various  Scots  stat- 


utes, for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  their 
arms,  these  statutes  directing  each  individ- 
ual to  be  armed  on  a  scale  proportionate 
to  his  property.  There  are  numerous  Scota 
acts  or  the  16th  and  16th  centuries  regulat- 
ing the  subject  of  wapinschaws.  In  the 
time  of  war  or  rebellion,  proclamations 
were  issued  charging  all  sherifls  and  magis- 
trates of  burghs  to  direct  the  attendants  of 
the  respective  wapinschawings  to  Join  the 
king's  nost.  During  the  reign  of  the  later 
Stuarts,  attendance  on  the  wapinschaws 
was  enforced  with  considerable  strictness; 
and  in  addition  to  military  exercises,  sports 
and  pastimes  were  carried  on  by  authority 
at  these  gatherings.  The  Covenanters,  in 
consequence  of  this  sport  being  of  a  kind 
disapproved  by  them,  did  What  they  could 
to  aiscourage  attendance  on  the  wapin- 
schaws. 

War.  A  contest  between  nations  or 
states,  carried  on  by  force,  either  for  defense 
or  for  revenging  insults  and  redressing 
wrongs,  for  the  extension  of  coramefoe  or 
acquisition  of  territory,  or  for  obtaining  and 
establishing  the  superiority  and  dominion  of 
one  over  Uie  other.  It  is  the  armed  con- 
flicts of  sovereijBfn  powers,  declared  and  open 
hostilities.  Wars  are  various  in  their  occa- 
sions and  objects ;  but  in  all  cases,  the  aim 
of  each  contending  party  is  to  weaken  and 
overthrow  the  opposi  ng  party.  At  one  ti me, 
the  art  of  war  was  supposed  to  consist  very 
much  in  wearing  out  the  enemy  by  a  slow 
process  of  exhaustion,  and  thus  wars  were 
much  protracted.  But  more  recently,  the 
gpreatest  generals  have  adopted  the  method 
of  rather  endeavoring  to  strike  sudden  and 
terrible  blows,  by  which  the  war  is  sooner 
brought  to  a  termination,  and  this  method, 
alUiough  it  may  often  have  been  adopted 
without  regard  to  considerations  of  human- 
ity, is,  in  all  probability,  less  productive  of 
suffering  to  mankind  than  the  other.  Among 
rude  nations,  wars  are  conducted  by  tumult- 
uary hosts,  suddenly  congregated,  and  in 
feneral,  either  after  defeat  or  victory,  soon 
ispersed.  But  the  wars  of  the  more  civil- 
ized and  powerfiil  nations  have  long  been 
conducted  by  armies  carefully  trained  and 
disciplined;  a«d  in  the  case  of  maritime 
powers,  by  means  of  fleets  at  sea  as  well  as 
of  armies  on  land.  Preparation  for  war 
among  such  nations  requires  not  only  the 
forming  and  training  of  the  army,  but  vast 
provision  in  many  various  ways  of  the 
means  and  matSriel  of  war.  Much  science 
and  skill  are  also  applied  to  the  conduct  of 
military  operations,  and  the  principles  upon 
which  they  ought  to  be  conducted  nave  Wn 
carefully  investigated  and  theories  tested  by 
an  examination  of  the  history  of  the  most 
important  campaigns.  See  Stratbot  and 
Tactics. 

Wars  are  classified  in  various  ways.  They 
are  classified  fh>m  the  nature  of  the  military 
operations  employed  in  their  prosecution; 
into  offensive  or  defensive  wars :  from  the 
end  to  be  attained ;  into  wars  of  oonqueet, 
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wars  of  independeneef  etc. :  from  the  causes 
producing  the  war ;  into  wars  of  insurrec- 
tion, reliffiou9  wars,  etc. :  from  the  eeneral 
locality  in  which  they  are  waged;  into 
American,  African,  European,  etc  Other 
classifications  than  these  are  also  used,  he- 
ing  hased  on  the  nature  and  object  of  the 
war.  War  is  both  a  science  and  an  art.  All 
investigations  which  have  for  their  object 
the  determination  of  the  great  principles 
which  should  govern  a  general  in  conduct- 
ing his  military  operations ;  all  analyses 
which  are  made  to  show  the  important  and 
essential  features  which  characterize  a  cam- 
paign or  battle,  and  comparisons  made  with 
other  campaigns  and  battles ;  all  deductions 
and  formations  of  rules  which  are  to  be  used 
in  military  operations ;  all  these  belong  to 
the  science  of  war.  The  practical  applica- 
tion of  these  great  principles  and  rules  be- 
longs to  the  art  of  war.  In  the  science  of 
war  as  well  as  in  the  other  physical  sciences, 
the  facts  must  precede  theory ;  and  although 
the  number  of  known  facts  is  steadily  in- 
creasing, the  number  of  general  principles 
upon  which  the  theories  of  the  science  are 
based  is  constant,  if  not  decreasing.  These 
general  principles  are  deduced  by  a  close 
and  critical  examination  of  such  methods  of 
waging  war  as  have  been  adopted  by  those 
great  generals  who  are  known  as  eminent  in 
their  profession.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  an 
intimate  connection  exists  between  military 
history  and  the  science  of  war.  I^apoleon 
said,  "Alexander  made  ei^ht  campaijnis; 
Hannibal,  seventeen ,^^ne  in  Spain,  fiiteen 
in  Italv,  and  one  in  Africa;  Cesar,  thir- 
teen, of  which  eight  were  against  the  Cktuls 
and  five  against  the  l^ons  of  Pompey; 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  three ;  Turenne,  eight- 
een; Prince  Eugdne  of  Savoy,  thirteen; 
Frederick,  eleven,  in  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe.  The  history  of 
these  eighty-four  campaigns,  written  with 
care,  would  be  a  complete  treatise  on  the  art 
of  war.  From  this  source,  the  principles 
which  ought  to  be  followed,  in  offensive  as 
well  as  defensive  warfare,  could  at  once  be 
obtained.''  To  these  campaigns  are  to  be 
added  the  battles  and  campaigns  of  Napo- 
leon. Jomini,  an  eminent  writer  on  mili- 
tary art,  says,  "Correct  theories,  founded 
upon  right  principles,  sustained  by  actual 
events  of  war,  ana  added  to  accurate  mili- 
tary history,  will  form  a  true  school  of  in- 
struction for  generals.''  If  these  means  do 
not  produce  great  men,  they  will  at  least 
produce  generals  of  sufficient  skill  to  take 
rank  next  after  the  "  natural  masters  of  the 
art  of  war."  The  sources  of  all  treatises  on 
the  "Art  and  Science  of  War,"  are  to  be 
found  in  the  military  histories  narrating  the 
events  and  results  of  the  battles  and  cam- 
paigns just  enumerated. 

In  the  progress  of  society,  certain  usages 
of  war  have  come  to  be  generally  recognized. 
These,  of  course,  have  varied  at  different 
times,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
according  to  the  state  of  civilization  and  the 


prevalent  feelings  of  the  time.  They  are 
also  subject  to  modification  from  causes  less 
general.  But  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  them  during  the  lapse  of  ages  have 
Deen  in  general  favorable  to  the  interests  of 
humanity.  Prisoners  of  war  are  no  longer 
put  to  death,  nor  are  they  reduced  to  slavery, 
as  was  once  very  frequently  the  case,  but 
their  treatment  has  become  generally  more 
and  more  mild  and  kind.  It  is  a  well-un- 
derstood rule,  however,  that  a  prisoner  of 
war  obtaining  his  liberty  by  exchange  or 
otherwise,  with  the  condition  of  not  serving 
again  during  a  fixed  period  against  the  same 
power,  forfeits  his  life,  if  he  is  found  so  serv- 
ing, and  is  again  taken  prisoner.  Among 
all  civilized  nations,  quarter  is  eranted  in 
battle  whenever  it  is  sought ;  and  there  are 
certain  usages  universally  prevalent  with 
regard  to  the  capitulation  of  fortified  places, 
and  of  bodies  of  troops  hopelessly  hemmed 
in  by  superior  forces,  etc. 

War,  Articles  of.  See  Appendix,  Ar- 
ticles OP  War. 

War,  Auxiliary.  Is  that  in  which  a  na- 
tion succors  its  neighbors,  either  in  conse- 
quence of  alliances  or  engagements  entered 
into  with  them ;  or  sometimes  to  prevent 
their  falling  under  the  power  of  an  am- 
bitious prince. 

War,  Civil.  A  war  between  different  sec- 
tions or  parties  of  the  same  country  or  nation. 

War,  Council  of.    See  Council  op  War. 

War,  Defensive.  Is  a  war  undertaken 
to  repel  invasion  or  the  attacks  of  an  enemy. 
Defensive  war  may  be  divided  into  three 
kinds.  It  is  either  a  war  sustained  by  a  na- 
tion, which  is  suddenly  attacked  by  another 
who  is  superior  in  troops  and  in  means ;  or 
a  nation  makes  this  sort  of  war  by  choice  on 
one  side  of  its  frontiers,  while  it  carries  on 
offensive  war  elsewhere ;  or  it  is  a  war  be- 
come defensive  by  the  loss  of  a  battle. 

War  Department.  See  Department  op 
War. 

War  Establishment.  See  Establish- 
ment. 

War,  Game  of.    See  Strateoos. 

War,  Holy.  A  crusade;  a  war  under- 
taken to  deliver  the  Holy  Land,  or  Judea, 
from  infidels.    See  Crusade. 

War  Minister.  See  Minister,  and  Sec- 
retary OP  War. 

War,  Offensive.     See  Oppensive  War. 

War  Office.  The  immediate  office  of  the 
British  secretary  of  state  for  war,  and  the 
centre  on  which  pivots  the  entire  adminis- 
tration of  the  army.  It  is  subdivided  into  a 
number  of  departments,  each  under  a  chief 
officer,  who  is  at  the  head  of  that  section  of 
the  labor,  and  is  directlv  responsible  to  the 
secretarv  of  state.  The  last  named  hish  offi- 
cer is  aided  by  two  under-secretaries  of  state, 
an  assistant  under-secretarv,  and  a  military 
assistant.  Under  these  ana  the  heads  of  de- 
partments there  are  about  460  clerks,  with 
50  messengers,  etc. 

War  of  Succession.  See  Suocbssiok 
Wars. 
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War,  Religious.  Is  a  war  maintained  in 
a  state  on  account  of  religion,  one  of  the 
parties  refusing  to  tolerate  tne  other. 

Waraadins.  A  kind  of  Sclavonian  sol- 
diers, clothed  like  the  Turks,  with  a  sugar- 
loaf  honnet  instead  of  a  hat. 

War-beat,  or  War-beaten.  Worn  down 
in  service. 

Warburg  (Northern  Germany).  Here 
the  French  were  defeated  hv  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  and  the  allies,  July  81,  1760. 

War-cry.  A  cry  or  signal  used  in  war. 
For  mutual  recognition  and  encouragement 
in  hattle,  war-cries  have  always  heen  com- 
mon, each  rude  nation  or  tribe  having  its 
own.  The  ancient  war-cry  of  the  English 
was  Saint  Oeorge!  that  of  the  Spaniards, 
San  Jagol  and  that  of  the  French,  Mon^oie 
Saint-Denis  I  that  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy, 
MoniQoie  Saints  Andrei  and  that  of  the  dukes 
of  Bourbon,  Montjoie  Notre-Dame,  In  the 
feuds  of  the  Middle  A&pes,  each  party,  or  the 
retainers  of  each  noble  family,  had  a  dis- 
tinctive war-cry.  Sometimes  the  war-cry 
was  the  name  of  the  family.  Thus,  in  Scot- 
land, the  retainers  of  the  noble  houses  of 
Douglas  and  of  Home  rushed  into  battle 
with  the  cry  of  A  Douglas  I  a  Douglas  I  or  A 
Hornet  a  Home!  The  French  armies  under 
Napoleon  were  accustomed  to  charge  with 
shouts  of  Vive  VEmpei'eurl 

Ward.  Watch,  the  act  of  guarding.  A 
garrison  or  party  stationed  for  defense  of 
any  place;  a  position  of  defense  or  guard 
made  by  a  weapon  in  fencing.  Also,  to 
guard ;  to  watch ;  to  defend ;  to  parry  an 
attack. 

Ward-Burton  Rifle.  See  Maoazike 
Guns. 

War-dance.  A  dance  among  savages 
preliminary  to  going  to  war.  Among  the 
North  American  Indians,  it  is  begun  by 
some  distinguished  chief,  and  whoever  joins 
in  it  thereby  enlists  as  one  of  the  p&i*ty  en- 
gaged in  a  warlike  excursion.  The  war- 
oance  is  also  indulged  in  upon  the  close  of 
any  successful  exj^ition,  as  well  as  for 
pleasure. 

Warden.  An  officer  appointed  for  the 
naval  or  military  protection  of  some  particu- 
lar district  of  country.  In  order  to  keep 
the  districts  of  England  adjoining  to  Scot- 
land and  Wales  in  an  attitude  of  defense, 
great  officers,  called  lord  wardens  of  the 
marches,  were  appointed,  to  whom  the  duty 
of  protecting  the  frontier  was  committea. 
From  this  source  originated  the  name  utard^ 
applied  to  the  subdivisions  of  the  counties 
of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Dur- 
ham,— a  term  afterwards  extended  to  divis- 
ions of  a  city,  town,  or  burgh  adopted  for 
municipal  purposes.  The  custodier  of  Dover 
Castle  was  ci:eated  by  William  the  Con- 
queror warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and 
guardian  of  the  adjacent  coast,  an  office 
comprising  extensive  jurisdiction,  civil, 
naval,  and  military,  the  greater  part  of 
which  was  taken  away  by  18  and  19  Vict., 
c.  48. 


Warder.  A  truncheon,  or  staff  of  com- 
mand, carried  by  a  kine  or  any  commander- 
in-chief,  the  throwing  down  of  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  solemn  act  of  prohibition  to 
stay  proceedings. 

Warfare.  Military  service;  military 
life ;  war ;  hostilities ;  contest  carried  on  by 
enemies. 

Warfarer.  One  engaged  in  warfare;  a 
military  man ;  a  soldier. 

War-field.    A  field  of  war  or  battle. 

War-borse.  A  horse  used  in  war;  the 
horse  of  a  cavalry  soldier;  especially,  a 
strong,  powerful,  spirited  horse  for  military 
service ;  a  charter. 

Warlike.  Fit  for  war ;  disposed  for  war; 
as,  a  warlike  state.  Belonging  or  relating 
to  war ;  military ;  martial. 

Warlike  Virtues.  Are  love  of  our  coun- 
try, courage,  valor,  prudence,  intrepidity, 
temperance,  disinterestcSdness,  obedience, 
wisdom,  vigilance,  and  patience.  In  the 
celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Bastile,  which  took  place  at  Paris 
July  14, 1789,  the  French  characteriaed  these 
eleven  virtues  by  the  following  emblems :  a 
pelican,  a  lion,  a  horse,  a  stag,  a  wolf,  an 
elephant,  a  dog,  a  yoked  ox,  an  owl,  a  cock, 
ana  a  camel. 

Warned.  Admonished  of  some  dutv  to 
be  performed  at  a  given  time  or  place. 
Thus,  officers  and  soldiers  are  warned  for 
guard,  etc 

War-paint.  Paint  put  on  the  face  and 
other  parts  of  the  body  by  savages,  as  a 
token  of  going  to  war. 

War-path.  The  route  taken  by  a  party 
goinp;  on  a  warlike  expedition, — usually 
applied  to  hostile  Indians. 

war-proof.    Valor  tried  by  war. 

Warrant.  A  certificate  of  rank  issued  by 
commissioned  officers.  See  Officbbs,  Wa&- 

BANT-. 

Warrant.  In  Qreat  Britain,  is  a  royal 
ordinance  on  any  matter  relating  to  the 
army. 

Warrington.  A  town  of  England,  in 
Lancashire,  on  the  river  Hersev,  17  miles 
east  by  south  from  Liverpool.  As  the  best 
passage  of  the  river,  it  was  the  scene  of  fre- 
quent confiicts  during  the  civil  war  in  the 
reip^  of  Charles  I.  In  1648  the  town  was 
twice  taken  by  storm  by  the  Parliamentary 
forces.  In  1&48  the  Scottish  army  made  a 
stand  here,  but  were  defeated  by  Gen.  Lam- 
bert, who  also  here  repulsed  the  troops  under 
Charles  II.  on  his  way  to  Worcester  in 
1651 ;  and  in  1745  the  centre  arches  of  the 
bridge,  over  the  Mersey,  were  broken  down 
to  impede  the  progress  of  the  Highlanders 
under  the  Pretender. 

Warrior.  A  man  engaged  in  war  or  mil- 
itary life ;  a  soldier ;  a  man  noted  for  valor 
and  prowess;  a  champion. 

Warsaw.  Formerly  the  capital  of  Po- 
land, now  capital  of  the  Russian,  or  rather 
Russianized,  government  of  Warsaw,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  about  800  miles 
east  of  Berlin  by  railway.    The  Poles  were 
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defeated  in  a  three  days'  battle  by  the 
Swedes,  July  28-80, 1656.  An  alliance  was 
formed  here,  between  Austria  and  Poland 
against  Turkey,  in  pursuance  of  which 
John  Sobieski  assisted  in  raising  the  siege 
of  Vienna  (see  Yiikita),  March  HI,  1688. 
Warsaw  surrendered  to  Charles  XII.,  1708. 
A  treaty  was  concluded  here  between  Russia 
and  Poland,  February  24,  1768.  The  Rus- 
sians, placed  here  in  1794,  were  exnelled 
by  the  citizens  with  the  loss  of  2000  killed 
and  500  wounded,  and  80  pieces  of  cannon, 
April  17, 1794 ;  the  Poles  were  defeated,  by 
the  Russians  at  Maciejovice,  near  Warsaw, 
October  4,  1794.  The  king  of  Prussia  be- 
sieged Warsaw,  July,  1794 ;  was  compelled 
to  raise  the  sie^  in  September ;  but  it  was 
taken  by  the  Russians.  November,  1794. 
On  November  4,  1794,  the  Russian  general 
Su  war  row,  after  the  siese  and  destruction 
of  Warsaw,  cruelly  butchered  80,000  Poles, 
of  all  ages  and  conditions,  in  cold  blood. 
In  August,  1807,  Warsaw  was  constituted 
a  duchy,  and  annexed  to  the  house  of  Sax- 
ony. In  1818  the  duchy  was  overrun  hf 
the  Russians,  and  Warsaw  made  the  resi- 
dence of  a  Russian  viceroy.  A  Polish  revo- 
lution commenced  at  Warsaw,  November 
29,  1880.  The  subsequent  principal  events 
in  the  history  of  this  city  being  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  the  state  of  which  it 
was  the  capital,  are  narrated  in  the  article 
Poland. 

War-8Cot.  A  contribution  for  the  sup- 
ply of  arms  and  armor,  in  the  time  of  the 
Saxons. 

War-song.  A  song  exciting  to  war ;  es- 
pecially, among  the  American  Indians,  a 
song  at  the  war-dance,  fujl  of  incitements 
to  military  ardor. 

War-traitor.  A  person  who  betrays  to 
the  enemy  anything  concerning  the  condi- 
tion, safety,  operation,  or  plans  of  the 
troops  holding  or  occupying  a  place.  The 
punishment  is  usually  death. 

War-whoop.  The  cry  or  shout  uttered 
by  Indians  in  war. 

Warwickshire.  A  county  occupying  al- 
most the  very  heart  of  England,  and  the 
centre  and  highest  point  of  the  great  district 
of  midland  table-land.  At  the  time  of  the 
Roman  invasion  the  county  was  inhabited 
partly  by  the  Cornavii,  and  partly  by  the 
Wigantes,  or  Wiccii.  Under  the  Romans 
it  formed  part  of  the  province  of  Flavia 
Csssariensis.  Under  the  Saxons,  the  county 
was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Mercia, 
whose  rulers  occasionally  resided  at  War- 
wick, Tarn  worth,  and  Kingsbury.  After 
the  Conquest,  the  powerfi!!  families,  the 
Newburghs,  Beaucnamps,  and  Nevilles, 
who  held  the  earldom  of  Warwick,  in- 
volved the  county  in  all  the  great  civil  wars 
recorded  in  English  history.  In  the  troubles 
in  Henry  III.'s  reign,  Kenil worth  stood  a 
long  siege  by  the  royal  forces ;  in  the  wars 
of  the  Roses,  the  city  of  Coventry  warmly 
embraced  the  Lancastrian,  and  the  town  of 
Warwick  the  Yorkist  cause;  and  in  the 


war  between  Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament, 
Warwickshire  was  torn  by  the  contending 
factions,  who  made  special  head  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Birmingham.  Charles 
slept  at  Aston  Hall,  near  that  town,  on 
his  march  through  Warwickshire  in  1642, 
and  two  daprs  afterwards  the  first  great  bat- 
tle of  the  civil  war  was  fought  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  county  at  Ed^e  Hill.  Swords 
and  other  weapons,  used  in  the  battle,  are 
still  occasionally  plowed  up.  Maxstoke 
Castle  (inhabited^  is  externally  a  remark- 
ably perfect  specimen  of  the  ibrtified  resi- 
dences of  the  period  of  the  14th  century. 

Warwolf.  In  ancient  military  history,  an 
engine  for  throwing  stones  and  other  great 
masses. 

War-worn.  Worn  with  military  service ; 
as,  a  war-worn  soldier. 

Washington  City.  The  seat  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America, 
is  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Potomac  River,  between  Ana- 
costia  River  and  Rock  Creek,  which  separates 
it  from  Georgetown,  89  miles  southwest  from 
Baltimore,  and  120  miles  northeast  from 
Richmond.  This  city  was  commenced  in 
1798,  but  operations  were  subsequently  sus- 
pended in  conseauence  of  the  war,  and  much 
that  had  been  aone  was  destroyed  by  the 
British  in  1814,  so  that  the  whole  edifice  was 
recommenced  in  1815,  and  was  not  entirely 
finished  till  1828.  During  the  civil  war 
(1861-65),  from  its  exposea  position,  it  was 
threatened  with  capture,  and  was  surrounded 
with  fortifications,  and  converted  into  an 
intrenched  camp. 

Washington  Territory.  A  Territory  of 
the  United  States ;  bounded  north  by  British 
Columbia,  east  by  the  Territory  of  Idaho, 
south  by  the  Columbia  River,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Oregon,  and  west  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  This  Territory  was  discovered  by 
Juan  de  Fuca,  a  Greek,  in  1592 ;  visited  by 
a  Spanish  navigator  in  1775,  and  three  yean 
after  by  Oapt.  Cook.  In  1787,  Berkeley,  an 
Englishman,  re-discovered  the  Strait  of 
Fuca,  which  had  been  missed  by  the  others. 
Settlements  were  made  in  this  Territory  by 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company  in  1828;  in  1845, 
American  settlers  entered  the  Territory,  then 
a  part  of  Oregon.  Wars  with  the  Indians, 
in  1855  and  1858,  retarded  immigration,  but 
in  the  latter  year,  15,000  persons  were  at- 
tracted by  gold  discoveries.  This  Territory 
was  organized  in  1858. 

Wat  Tyler's  Insurrection.  See  Ttlsb'8 
Iksurriction. 

Watch.  The  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men  on  board  of  transports  are  divided 
into  three  watches,  one  of  which  is  constantly 
to  be  on  deck,  with  at  least  one  subaltern 
officer  in  charge  of  the  watch. 

Watch  and  Ward.  The  charge  or  care 
of  certain  officers  to  keep  a  watch  by  night 
and  a  ^uard  by  day  in  towns,  cities,  and 
other  districts,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  peace. 

Watch-tower.    A  tower  on  which  a  sen- 
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tinel  is  placed  to  watch  for  enemies  or  the 
approach  of  danger. 

watch-word.    Hee  Paroli. 

Water.  In  calculating  the  <)uantity  of 
water  required  per  man  for  drinking  and 
cooking,  it  may  be  put  down  at  6  pints  in  tem- 
|>erate,  and  8  pints  in  tropical  climates.  A 
similar  amount  will  just  allow  men  to  wash 
their  bodies.  In  stationary  camps,  however, 
the  minimum  daily  allowance  per  man 
should  be  6  gallons  for  all  purposes,  washins^ 
clothes  included.  Horses  not  doing  work 
will  thrive  well  on  6  gallons  a  day,  but 
require  from  8  to  12  when  at  work,  accord- 
ing to  their  condition  and  the  nature  of  the 
work.  A  couple  of  gallons  extra  should, 
under  all  circumstances,  be  allowed  for  wash- 
ing them.  Oxen  require  about  6  or  7  gal- 
lons daily. 

In  selecting  positions,  particularly  those 
that  are  likely  to  be  of  a  permanent  charac- 
ter, a  careful  analysis  of  the  water  should 
be  made  by  a  medical  man.  A  fair  opinion 
can  be  formed  as  to  whether  it  is  wholesome 
or  not,  by  the  appearance  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  by  tasting  tbe  water  oneself.  **  It  should 
be  transparent,  colorless,  without  odor,  and 
tasteless ;  well  aerated,  cool,  and  pleasant  to 
drink ;  it  must  have  no  deposit ;  vegetables 
should  be  easily  cooked  in  it.''  Shallow 
water  is  always  to  be  examined  with  sus- 
picion. The  water  of  some  rivers  at  certain 
seasons  is  thick  and  muddy ;  in  some,  it  is 
always  so.  To  examine  it  without  the  aid 
of  chemical  tests,  fill  a  long  tumbler  or  other 

flass  vessel  with  it.  If  the  water  has  been 
rawn  in  a  bucket  or  other  vessel,  shake  it 
up  and  stir  it  well  before  pouring  it  into  the 
tumbler  or  glass  cylinder ;  let  it  stand  for  a 
day,  or  as  many  hours  as  possible ;  draw  off 
the  water  without  disturbing  the  sediment, 
which  should  then  be  carefUlly  examined 
through  a  microscope.  Vegetable  decompo- 
sitions and  iron  are  the  chief  substances  tnat 
five  color  to  water.  "When  water  is  very 
ad  it  should  be  boiled  before  drinking; 
after  boiling  it  should  be  placed  in  shallow 
vessels,  and  poured  fW>m  a  height  from  one 
into  another.  Very  muddy  water  when 
placed  in  barrels  or  other  vessels,  can  be 
cleaned  by  immersing  the  hand  containing  a 
lump  of  alum  in  it,  and  moving  it  about  for 
a  few  seconds.  All  the  coloring  matter  will 
sink  to  the  bottom.  The  longer  the  time 
that  elapses  between  the  operation  and  drink- 
ing, the  better.  Growing  v^etable  sub- 
stances may  not  be  always  injurious,  but 
dead  vegetable  matter  is  so  without  doubt. 
At  the  maximum  density  (89.8^  Fahr.),  the 
barometer  being  at  80  inches,  a  gallon  of 
distilled  water  weighs  8.88888  avoirdupois 
pounds  or  68,878  grains. 

Water-battery.  One  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  water. 

Water-bucket.    See  IifPLiMEirrs. 

Water-budget.  A  heraldic  bearing,  in 
the  form  of  a  yoke  with  two  pouches  of 
leather  appended  to  it,  orieinally  intended 
to  represent  the  bags  used  by  the  Crusaders  ' 


to  convey  water  across  the  desert,  which 
were  slung  on  a  pole,  and  carried  across  the 
shoulders.  The  Trusbuts,  barons  of  Wartre 
in  Holderness,  bore  TVow  boutx  d^eau,  "  three 
water-budgets f*'  symbolizing  at  once  their 
family  name  and  baronial  estate;  and  by 
the  marriage  of  the  heiress,  similar  arms 
came  to  be  assumed  by  the  family  of  De 
Bos,  who  bear  gules,  three  water-budgets 
argent. 

Water-deck.  A  covering  of  painted 
canvas  for  the  saddle,  bridle,  and  the  like, 
of  a  dragoon's  horse. 

Waterford.  A  maritime  county  of  the 
province  of  Munster,  in  Ireland.  In  the 
time  of  Ptolemy,  it  was  inhabited  by  the 
tribe  of  the  Brigantes.  It  was  afterwards 
peopled  by  the  Desii,  who  are  supposed  to 
nave  minuted  from  a  tribe  of  the  same 
name  in  Meath;  and  having  spread  them- 
selves aUo  over  the  plain  country  of  Tippe- 
rary ;  those  settled  in  Waterford  were  ais- 
tinguished  by  the  name  of  South  Desii,  and 
the  others  by  that  of  North  Desii.  Here 
the  Danes  established  a  permanent  settle- 
ment in  the  9th  century,  making  the  city  of 
Waterford  their  chief  seat  of  government ; 
and  though  frequently  involved  in  wars 
with  the  surrounding  natives,  they  retained 
possession  of  the  city  and  district  until  their 
subiugation  by  the  English,  who,  in  1170, 
under  Strongbow,  stormed  Waterford,  took 
their  chieftain  or  prince  prisoner,  and 
brought  the  whole  of  the  Desiis  into  the 
possession  of  the  English.  Shortly  after, 
Henry  II.  eranted  the  greater  part  of  the 
county  to  Bobert  le  Poer,  and  tne  remain- 
der, with  that  of  Cork,  then  a  petty  king- 
dom, to  Milo  de  Co^an,  two  of  his  followers. 
King  John  landed  at  Waterford  in  121 1; 
and  personally  visited  many  parts  of  the 
country.  The  next  king  of  ifngland  who 
visited  Ireland,  Bichara  II.,  landed  at 
Waterford  in  1894,  with  an  army  of  4000 
men-at-arms,  and  80,000  archers.  The 
county  suffered  severely  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  through  the  rebellion  of  the  Barl 
of  Desmond,  and  the  Spanish  invasion ;  and 
also  in  the  wars  of  1641,  during  the  first 
years  of  which,  its  possession  was  the  sub- 
ject of  continued  sanguinary  contention  be- 
tween the  English  and  Irish  forces,  until  it 
was  ultimately  reduced  under  the  authority 
of  the  English  Parliament  by  CromwelL 
During  the  war  of  the  Bevolution,  it  took 
part  with  King  James,  and  was  reduced  by 
King  William's  forces,  under  Gton.  Kirk, 
after  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Boyne. 

Watering-backet.    See  Implemskts. 

Watering  -  call.  A  trumpet  sounding, 
on  which  the  cavalry  assemble  to  water 
their  horses. 

Waterloo.  A  village  of  Belgium,  prov- 
ince of  South  Brabant,  on  the  hignway 
from  Charleroi  to  Brussels ;  which  was  the 
scene  of  the  greatest  and  most  decisive  bat- 
tle of  modem  times.  This  battle  was  fought 
on  June  18,  1815,  between  the  French  army 
of  71,947  men  and  2^  guns,  under  Napo- 
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leon,  and  the  allies,  commanded  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington ;  the  latter  with  67,661 
men  and  166  guns,  resisted  the  various  at- 
tacks of  the  enemy  from  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
About  that  time  16,000  Prussians  reached 
the  field  of  battle;  and  by  7  o'clock,  the 
force  under  Blucher  amounted  to  above 
60,000  men,  with  104  guns.  Wellington 
then  moved  forward  his  whole  army,  and 
in  every  point  this  attack  succeeded.  The 
French  were  forced  from  their  positions,  and 
fled  in  the  utmost  confiision,  leaving  227 
pieces  of  artillery  in  the  hands  of  the  vic- 
tors. The  pursuit  was  kept  up  with  great 
energy  throughout  the  whole  nieht  by  the 
Prussian  troopers,  who  seemed  bent  upon 
at  once  avenging  the  defeats  of  Jena,  Auer- 
stadt,  and  Ligny,  and  glutted  their  fierce 
animosity  by  an  indiscriminate  slaughter. 
The  total  loss  in  this  battle  was,  from  the 
obstinacy  and  determination  with  which  it 
was  contested,  necessarily  large ;  the  figures 
are :  British  and  Hanoverians,  11,678 ;  Bruns- 
wickers,  687 ;  Nassauers,  648 ;  Netherlanders, 
8178 ;  a  total  of  16,186 ;  which  added  to  6999 
Prussians,  gives  the  aggregate  allied  loss, 
28,186.  The  French  had  18,600  killed  and 
wounded,  and  7800  prisoners  ^some  French 
accounts  raise  the  total  list  of  Aors  de  combat 
to  82,000^.  Napoleon,  quitting  the  wreck 
of  his  flying  armv,  returned  to  Paris ;  and, 
finding  it  impossible  to  raise  another,  abdi- 
cated the  throne  of  France. 

Wattignies.  A  village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Nord,  where  Jourdan  and  the 
French  republicans  defeated  the  Austrians 
under  the  Prince  of  Goburg,  and  raised  the 
siege  of  Maubeuge,  October  14-16,  1798. 

Waver.  A  body  of  troops  is  said  to  waver 
when  it  becomes  unsteady  if  at  the  halt,  or 
to  hesitate  and  lose  its  order  if  on  the  march, 
under  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 

Wavre.  A  town  in  the  province  of  South 
Brabant,  Belgium.  It  is  known  as  the  scene 
of  a  desperate  and  protracted  conflict  be- 
tween the  French  and  Prussians,  on  June 
18-19,  1816.  The  former  under  Grouchy, 
Gerard,  and  Yandamme,  advanced  against 
the  Prussians  at  the  same  time  as  Napoleon 
directed  the  troops  under  his  immediate  or- 
ders against  Wellington  at  Waterloo,  and 
being  much  superior  in  number  (8S}000  to 
16,200),  drove  tne  Prussians  under  Thielman 
into  Wavre,  where  they  defended  themselves 
with  desperate  flrmness,  repulsing  thirteen 
different  assaults  in  the  course  of  the  18th. 
On  the  following  morning,  Thielman,  who 
had  heard  of  the  victory  at  Waterloo,  at- 
tacked Grouchy,  but  was  repulsed  with  vigor, 
though  the  urgent  orders  of  Napoleon  forced 
the  Utter  to  retreat  to  Laon,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing up  his  success. 

Wawc,  or  Wawer  (Poland).  The  Poles 
under  Slo'zynecki  attacked  the  Russians  at 
Wawz,  and  after  two  days'  hard  fl^hting, 
all  the  Russian  positions  were  carried  by 
storm,  and  they  retreated  with  the  loss  of 
12,000  men  and  2000  prisoners,  March  81, 


1881.  The  loss  of  the  Poles  was  small,  but 
their  triumph  was  soon  followed  by  defeat 
and  ruin. 

Way,  Covert.    See  Coybbt  Wat. 

Way  of  the  Rounds.  In  fortiflcation,  a 
space  left  for  the  passage  of  the  rounds  be- 
tween the  rampart  and  the  wall  of  a  forti- 
fled  town. 

Waywode.  A  Slavic  word  meaning 
"  leader  in  war/'  was  first  applied  simply  to 
the  military  commanders,  but  afterward  also 
to  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  and  used 
in  Poland,  Hungry,  Transylvania,  Molda- 
via, and  Wallachia.  It  has  been  superseded 
by  another  title,  also  of  Slavic  origin, — 
hospodar. 

Weapon.  An  instrument  of  offensive  or 
defensive  combat ;  something  to  fight  with ; 
anything  used,  or  designed  to  be  used,  in 
destroying  or  annoying  an  enemy. 

Weaponed.  Furnished  with  weapons  or 
arms  ;  armed ;  equipped. 

Weaponless.  Having  no  weapons ;  un- 
armed. 

Wear  and  Tear.  Said  of  military  stores 
which  have  been  worn  out  in  service;  as, 
the  equipments  were  rendered  useless  by  the 
wear  and  tear  of  service. 

Wednesfield.  A  parish  of  England,  in 
Staffordshire.  Edward  the  Elder  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Danes  near  this  place  in  the 
beginning  of  the  10th  century. 

Well.  A  depth  which  the  miner  sinks 
under  ground,  with  branches  or  galleries 
running  out  from  it,  either  to  prepare  a 
mine,  or  to  discover  the  enemy's  mine. 

Well  Found.    Fully  equipped. 

Werder  Rifle.    See  Small-abms. 

Wemdl  Rifle.    See  Small- arms. 

Westmorland,  or  Westmoreland.  One 
of  the  lake  counties  of  England,  bounded  by 
Cumberland  on  the  northwest  and  north,  by 
Durham  and  Yorkshire  on  the  east,  and  bv 
Lancashire  on  the  south  and  west.  Its  earl- 
iest inhabitants,  as  far  as  any  traces  remain, 
were  principally,  though  not  exclusivelv, 
Celts  of  the  Cambrian  division.  Early  m 
the  2d  centuiy  this  part  of  England  was 
overrun  by  the  Romans,  who  established 
their  power  by  means  of  numerous  forts  and 
well-constructed  roads.  From  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Romans  to  the  coming  in  of 
the  Angles  and  the  Danes  the  history  of 
Westmorland  is  a  complete  blank.  The  in- 
vasion of  the  former  people,  who  appear  to 
have  penetrated  along  the  lines  of  tne  Ro- 
man roads,  probably  commenced  about  the 
close  of  the  7th  century,  and  soon  after  the 
Northmen,  when  driven  firom  the  other 
parts  of  England,  took  refiige  in  this  coun- 
try. Westmorland,  with  other  northern 
counties,  was  either  held  or  claimed  during 
some  centuries  by  Scotland,  and  thus  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time  a  cause  of  contention 
between  the  two  countries ;  but  in  1287  the 
king  of  Scotland  was  indu<^  to  give  up  his 
claim  to  it.  From  this  time  to  the  period  of 
the  civil  war  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
Westmorland   enjoyed   comparative   tran- 
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quillity.  In  1648,  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale 
raised  a  force  of  upwards  of  4000  men, 
chiefly  in  Cumberland  and  Westmorland. 
They  were  joined  by  the  Scots,  who  re- 
mained in  the  latter  county  until  they  were 
compelled  to  remove  out  of  it  for  want  of 
provisions ;  and  during  their  stay,  and  until 
the  final  retreat  of  the  royalists,  this  district 
WHS  r^uced  to  extreme  distress.  In  1715 
the  adherents  of  the  Stuart  family  passed 
through  Westmorland  on  their  way  to  Pres- 
ton. And  aeain  in  1745,  Prince  Charles, 
with  his  Highland  followers,  marched 
through  the  county  in  his  invasion  of  Eng- 
land. During  the  retreat  of  this  ill-fat^ 
expedition,  in  December  of  the  same  year, 
the  rear  of  the  Highlanders  was  overtaken 
by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  horse  on  Clif- 
ton Moor,  when  a  sharp  skirmish  ensued, 
which  checked  the  advance  of  the  English 
for  the  moment,  and  hastened  the  retreat  of 
the  rebels. 

Weatphalim,  or  Munater,  Pmic«  of.  Was 
signed  at  Munster  and  atOsnaburg,  between 
France,  the  emperor,  and  Sweden ;  Spain 
continuing  the  war  against  France.  By  this 
peace  the  principle  of  a  balance  of  power  in 
Europe  was  first  recognized;  Alsace  given 
to  France,  and  part  of  Pomerania  and  some 
other  districts  to  Sweden ;  the  elector  pala- 
tine restored  to  the  Lower  Palatinate ;  the 
religious  and  political  rights  of  the  German 
states  established ;  and  the  independence  of 
the  Swiss  Confederation  recognized  by  Ger- 
many, October  24,  1648. 

West  Point.  Site  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy,  and  of  a  fortress  erected 
during  the  war  of  Independence,  on  the 
right  Dank  of  the  Hudson  River,  52  miles 
north  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The  Military 
Academy  is  on  a  plain  160  to  180  feet  above 
the  river,  surrounded  by  the  bold  scenery  of 
one  of  the  finest  river-passes  in  the  world. 
The  forts  and  a  river-cnain  were  taken  by 
the  British  in  1777,  but  abandoned  after  Bur- 
ffoyne's  surrender,  and  stronger  forts  were 
built,  which  Gen.  Arnold  bargained  to  be- 
tray,—a  plot  foiled  by  the  arrest  of  Mai. 
Andr^.  For  history  of  the  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point,  see  Militabt  Acad- 

XMIRS. 

West  Virginia.    See  Viboinia,  Wb»t. 

Wexford.  A  maritime  oountv  of  the 
province  of  Leinster,  Ireland.  The  mari- 
time position  of  Wexford  laid  it  open  early 
to  the  incursions  of  the  Danes,  to  whom  the 
name  Wexford,  or  Weisford,  is  traced  by 
antiquaries.  It  was  the  first  landing-place 
of  the  English  in  the  invasion,  and  formed 
part  of  the  tract  granted  by  MacMurrough 
to  the  English  adventurers  whose  assistance 
he  had  invoked.  During  the  civil  wars 
which  followed  1641,  Wexford  was  the  scene 
of  frequent  contests ;  and  in  the  more  recent 
insurrection  of  1798,  it  formed  the  theatre 
of  the  only  formidable  conflicts  of  the  peas- 
antry with  the  regular  troops. 

wheel.  See  Obdkancx,  Cabbiaoes  vob, 
The  Caissov. 


Wheel,  To.  In  tactics,  to  move  forward 
or  backward  in  a  circular  manner,  round 
some  given  point  Wheeling  is  one  of  the 
most  essential  and  important  operations  of 
the  company,  necessary  in  many  changes  of 
position,  and  in  the  formation  of  column 
and  of  the  line. 

Wheelings.  Different  circular  motions 
made  by  horse  and  foot,  either  to  the  right 
or  left,  forward  and  backward,  etc 

Wheel-lock.  A  sort  of  lock  anciently 
used  on  arquebuses.  It  consisted  of  a  rough- 
ened steel  wheel,  with  chain  and  spring, 
which,  when  wound  up  like  a  watch,  re- 
volved rapidly,  and  struck  flre  against  a  flint 
held  in  the  cock. 

Whin3rard.  A  sword,  or  hanger,  so  called 
by  Butler  in  his  «Hudibras.'' 

Whipping.    See  Flogging. 

White  Eagle,  Order  of  the.  An  order 
of  knighthood  in  Poland,  instituted  by 
Yladislaus  Y.  in  1825;  revived  by  Fred- 
erick Augustus  I.  in  1705. 

White  Feather.  A  mark  of  cowardice. 
To  show  the  white  feather ,  to  give  indica- 
tions of  cowardice. 

White  Gunpowder.    See  Guwpowbbb, 

White  Plaint.  A  village  of  Westchestar 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  25  miles  north-northeast  of  New 
York.  A  noted  battle  of  the  Revolution 
was  fought  in  the  vicinity,  October  28, 1776, 
between  the  Americans  and  the  British,  in 
which  the  former  were  worsted. 

WhitebojTS.  A  body  of  ruflflans  in  Ire- 
land, so  called  on  account  of  their  wearing 
linen  frocks  over  their  ooats.  They  com- 
mitted dreadful  outrages  in  1761,  but  were 
suppressed  by  a  military  force,  and  their 
ringleaders  executed  in  1762.  They  rose 
into  insurrection  again  and  wore  suppressed 
1786-87.  Whiteboys  have  appeared  at  various 
times  since,  committing  the  most  frightftil 
crimee.  The  insurrection  act  was  passed  on 
their  account  in  1822. 

Whitworth  Qun.    See  Obdkakob,  Oov- 

STBUCTION  OF. 

Whis.  To  make  a  humming  or  hissing 
sound,  like  an  arrow  or  ball  flying  through 
the  air. 

Who  Cornea  There?  The  night  chal- 
lenge of  a  sentinel  on  post 

Who^.  A  shout;  a  loud  noise  which 
soldiers  make  in  charging.  It  is  a  natural 
though  a  barbarous  habit,  and  has  been  pre- 
serve in  civilized  armies  fix>m  a  prevailing 
custom  among  savages,  particularly  the  wild 
Indians  of  America. 

Wicket.  A  small  door  in  the  gate  of  a 
fortified  place,  affording  a  ft-ee  passage  to 
the  people  without  opening  the  great  gate. 

Wicklow.  A  maritime  county  in  the 
province  of  Leinster,  in  Ireland.  Accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy  the  geographer,  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  county  was  the  residence  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Cauci,  and  the  southern  that 
of  the  Menapii.    It  was  afterwards  occu- 

8ied  by  the  Irish  septs  of  the  Byrnes  and 
iToolee.    who,    though    the   district   was 
claimed  oy  the  Bnglish  after  their  settle- 
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xnent,  maintained  their  independence,  and 
carried  on  an  almost  continual  war  against 
the  new  settlers  until  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth.  The  inhabitants  adhered  to  the 
royal  cause  during  the  war  of  1641,  until 
the  arrival  of  Cromwell,  to  whose  8Uf)erior 
force  they  submitted  without  opposition* 
No  other  occurrences  of  historical  impor- 
tance took  place  until  1798,  when  several 
bands  of  insurgents  sought  refuge  in  the 
mountain  fastnesses  after  the  di«per§ion  of 
their  main  body  in  Wexford,  and  continued 
to  harass  the  neighboring  counties  until 
tranquillity  was  restored,  partly  by  making 
terms  with  the  leaders,  and  partly  by  estab- 
lishing military  posts  in  the  interior  of  the 
country. 

Widdin,  or  Widin.  A  fortified  town  of 
European  Turkey.  It  is  surrounded  on  the 
land  side  by  morasses,  and  is  defended  by  a 
strong  citadel,  by  walls,  and  by  a  fortified 
island  in  the  Danube.  For  centuries  it  has 
been  a  strong  post  in  all  the  contests  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  their  northern  neigh- 
bors, and  it  is  called  by  the  Turks  the  vir- 
gin  Fort,  from  its  never  having  been  taken. 

Wield.  To  use  with  full  command  or 
power,  as  a  thing  not  heavy  for  the  holder ; 
Uy manage ;  to  handle  ;  as,  to  wield  a  sword. 

Wiesbaden.  A  town  of  Prussia,  for- 
merly capital  of  the  independent  dOchy  of 
Nassau.  The  Eomans  built  a  station  here, 
and  erected  a  fort  on  a  hill  on  the  northwest 
side  of  the  town,  still  known  as  the  Bomer- 
berg,  and  which  was  garrisoned  by  the  22d 
Roman  legion.  The  Mattitieij  a  subdivision 
of  the  Grerman  tribe  called  the  Caitif  allied 
themselves  with  the  Romans  ;  but  in  the  8d 
century,  the  barbarian  Germans  rose  against 
the  Romans,  and  destroyed  their  forts,  in- 
cluding Wiesbaden. 

Wigan.  A  town,  of  England,  in  Lan- 
cashire, situated  near  the  small  river  Doug- 
las. In  the  civil  war  the  king's  troons, 
commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  were  ae- 
featedand  driven  out  of  the  town  in  1648  by 
the  Parliamentary  forces  under  Sir  John 
Smeaton.  The  earl  was  again  defeated  by 
Ashton,  who  razed  the  fortifications  of 
Wigan  to  the  ground  in  the  same  year ;  and 
once  more  by  a  greatly  superior  force  com- 
manded by  Col.  Liilburne,  1661. 

Wight,  Isle  of  (anc.  Vecta,  or  Vecti$\  An 
island  in  the  English  Channel,  lying  ofiT  the 
coast  of  Hampshire,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  Solent.  It  was  originally  peo- 
pled by  the  Celts,  who  were  afterwards  ex- 
pelled or  subdued  by  the  BelgsB ;  and  these, 
in  their  turn,  were  compell^  to  submit,  in 
43,  to  the  Roman  legions  under  Vespasian. 
The  Saxon  kings  of  Wessex  conquered  it 
about  580,  after  a  sanguinary  action  at 
Wiht-garasbyrig,  supposed  to  be  the  mod- 
ern Carisbrooke.  In  661,  it  was  subdued  by 
Wulfhere,  son  of  Penda,  king  of  Mercia. 
The  Danes  invaded  the^  Wight  in  787,  897, 
981,  998,  and  again  in  1008,  when  they  de- 
stroyed the  town  of  Waltham,  supposed  to 
be  Identical  with  the  modern  Werror.  The 
41 


French  landed  on  the  island,  but  were  re- 
pulsed in  1840.  In  1877,  the  French  burnt 
the  towns  of  Yarmouth,  Newtown,  and 
Newport,  but  were  defeated  in  an  attack 
whicn  they  hazarded  upon  Carisbrooke  Cas- 
tle. In  1545,  the  French  forces,  which  had 
assembled  under  Claude  d'Annebault,  and 
fought  an  indecisive  action  with  Lord  Lisle 
at  Spithead,  threw  themselves  upon  the 
island  in  four  detachments  at  Sea  View, 
Bembridge,  Shanklin,  and  Bonchurch,  but 
were  repulsed  with  signal  loss. 

Wigwam  (sometimes  written  weekwam). 
An  Indian  cabin  or  hut.  The  wigwam,  or 
Indian  house,  of  a  circular  or  oval  shape, 
was  made  of  bark  or  mats  laid  over  a  frame- 
work of  branches  of  trees  stuck  in  the  ground 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  converge  at  the  top, 
where  was  a  central  aperture  for  the  escape 
of  smoke  from  the  fire  beneath.  The  better 
sort  had  also  a  lining  of  mats.  For  entrance 
and  egress  two  low  openings  were  left  on 
opposite  sides,  one  or  the  other  of  which  was 
closed  with  bark  or  mats,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  wind. 

Wilderness,  Battles  of  the.  Were  foug;ht 
between  the  Federal  and  Confederate  armies 
in  Virginia,  in  May,  1864.  They  consisted 
of  a  series  of  sanguinary  battles,  having  for 
their  object  the  capture  of  Richmond.  The 
plan  of  Gen.  Grant,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Union  forces,  was  to  follow  a  line  nearly 
corresponding  to  the  route  of  the  Freder- 
icksburg and  Richmond  Railroad,  making 
his  base  at  Acquia  Creek.  For  this  purpose 
he  moved  down  the  right  of  the  position  of 
Gen.  Lee,  who  commanded  the  Confederate 
army,  and  was  prepared  either  to  accept  a^ 
battle  from  him  on  the  Rapidan,  or  to  con-- 
tinue  his  march  to  Spottsylvania  Court- 
house. Gen.  Lee  would  not  consent  to  be* 
outfianked,  and  thereby  endanger  his  rail- 
road communication  with  Richmond.  He- 
therefore  prepared  to  resist  the  progress  of 
Grant,  and  commenced  a  rapid  movement 
of  his  forces  parallel  with  the  course  of  the 
river.  Gen.  Hill's  and  Ewell's  forces  ar- 
rived in  front  of  Gen.  Grant's  forces  on 
Thursday,  MHy  5,  1864. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  5th,  Grant's 
command  began  to  move.  The  5th  Corps 
(Warren's)  advanced  from  its  position  near 
Wilderness  Tavern,  along  the  roads  leading 
to  Orange  Court-house,  5  miles  to  Parker's 
store.  This  point  is  in  Spottsylvania  County,, 
about  8  miles  above  Chancellorsville.  The 
whole  face  of  the  country  in  that  neighbor- 
hood is  thickly  covered  with  an  undergrowth 
of  field-pines,  cedars,  and  scrub-oaks,  and 
therefore  utterly  unfit  for  the  use  of  cavalry  or 
artillery.  The  6th  Corps  (Sedgwick'sJ  was- 
to  follow,  and  the  2d  Corps  (Hancock's)  was 
to  stretch  southwesterly  fVom  Chancellors- 
ville toward  Shady  Grove  Church.  Sheri- 
dan covered  the  extreme  left,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  finding  the  enemy's  cavalry  under 
Stuart.  This  line  extended  nearly  5  miles, 
with  the  centre  thrown  forward,  when  the 
action  commenced.    The  5th  Corps  and  the 
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advance  of  the  enemy  under  Ewell  met, 
when  a  fierce  encounter  ensued,  the  Federals 
losing  about  1000  men.  At  different  periods 
during  the  afternoon  other  portions  of  the 
opposing  armies  came  in  contact,  and  the 
contest  Decame  exceedingly  bloody.  Such 
was  the  nature  of  the  undergrowth  that 
there  was  little  opportunity  to  use  artillery. 
The  fire  of  the  enemy's  musketry  was  furious, 
and  continued  until  late  in  the  night,  but 
the  Federal  line  was  substantially  as  it  had 
been  when  the  battle  commenced ;  both  ar- 
mies were  still  face  to  face,  ready  to  attack 
at  dawn  on  the  morrow. 

The  battle  of  the  Wilderness  was  renewed 
on  May  6,  and  consisted  of  a  succession  of 
fierce  attacks  made  by  each  side.  Both  had 
more  or  less  intrenched  their  positions  by 
felling  timber  and  covering  it  with  earth, 
or  slight  earthworks.  The  interval  of  ground 
between  the  opposing  lines  was -fought  over 
in  some  places  as  many  as  four  or  five  times, 
the  comoatants  driving  each  other  in  turn 
from  the  opposite  lines  of  rifle-pits,  and  the 
little  continued  with  unabated  fiiry  until 
darkness  set  in,  each  army  holding  substan- 
tially the  same  position  that  they  had  on  the 
evening  of  the  6th.  After  dark,  the  enemy 
made  a  feeble  attempt  to  turn  our  rieht 
flank,  but  the  promptness  of  Gen.  Sedg- 
wick, who  was  personally  present  and  com- 
manding that  part  of  the  line,  frustrated 
their  object.  During  these  two  days,  the 
total  loss  was  estimated  at  16,000.  On  the 
morning  of  the  7th,  reconnoissances  showed 
that  the  enemy  had  fallen  behind  his  in- 
trenched lines,  with  pickets  to  the  front, 
covering  a  part  of  the  battle-fleld.  Gen. 
Grant  determined  to  move  by  his  right  flank, 
and  put  his  whole  force  between  Lee's  forces 
and  Kichmond. 

On  the  night  of  the  7th  the  march  was 
commenced  toward  Spottsylvania  Court- 
house, the  6th  Corps  moving  on  the  most 
direct  road.  But  Lee  having  been  apprised 
of  the  movement,  and  having  the  shorter 
line,  was  enabled  to  reach  there  first,  and 
the  battles  of  Spottsylvania  followed,  which 
are  given  below. 

On  the  8th,  G^en.  Warren  met  a  force  of 
the  enemy,  which  had  been  sent  out  to  op- 
pose and  delay  his  advance,  to  gain  time  to 
fortify  the  line  taken  up  at  Spottsylvania. 
This  force  was  steadily  driven  back  on  the 
main  force,  within  the  recently^-constructed 
works,  after  considerable  fighting,  resulting 
in  severe  loss  to  both  sides.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  9th  Gen.  Sheridan  started  on  a 
raid  against  the  enemy's  lines  of  communi- 
cation with  Richmond. 

The  9th,  10th,  and  11th  were  snent  in 
manoeuvring  and  fighting  without  decisive 
results.  Among  the  killed  on  the  9th  was 
that  able  and  distinguished  soldier.  Gen. 
Sedgwick,  commander  of  the  6th  Corps,  of 
which  Gen.  H.  G.  Wright  succeeded  to  the 
command.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
12th  a  general  attack  was  made  on  the 
enemy  in  position.    The  2d  Corps  (Han- 


cock's) carried  a  salient  of  his  line,  cap- 
turing most  of  Johnston's  division  of  Bwell's 
corps  and  20  pieces  of  artillery.  But  the 
resistance  was  so  obstinate  that  the  advan- 
taee  gained  did  not  prove  decisive. 

From  the  18th  to  the  18th  was  consumed 
in  manceuvring  and  awaiting  the  arrival  of 
recruits  from  Washington.  Deeming  it 
impracticable  to  make  any  further  attack 
upon  the  enemy  at  Spottsylvania  Court- 
house, orders  were  issued  on  the  18th  with  a 
view  to  a  movement  to  the  North  Anna,  to 
commence  on  the  19th,  but  owing  to  an  at- 
tack of  the  Confederates  the  movement  was 
delayed  until  the  night  of  the  21st.  The 
enemy  again  having  the  short  line,  and  be- 
ine  in  possession  of  the  main  roads,  was  en- 
abled to  reach  North  Anna  in  advance  of 
the  Federals,  and  took  position  behind  it, 
where  the  battles  were  again  renewed. 

Battles  of  North  ^nna.^The  6th  Corps 
reached  the  North  Anna  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  28d,  closely  followed  by  the  6th  Corps ; 
the  2d  and  .9th  got  up  about  the  same  time. 
Gen.  Warren  effected  a  crossing  the  same 
afternoon  and  got  into  position.  Soon  aCler 
getting  into  position  he  was  violently  at- 
tacked, but  repulsed  the  enemy  with  great 
slaughter.  Hanoock  also  effected  a  crossing 
after  some  fighting.  The  6th  Corps  crossed 
on  the  24th  and  took  up  a  position.  The 
attempt  of  the  Federals  on  the  Confederate 
centre  was  repulsed,  and  finding  the  enemy's 
position  on  tne  North  Anna  stronger  than 
either  of  his  previous  ones.  Gen.  Grant  with- 
drew on  the  night  of  the  26th  to  the  north 
bank,  and  moved  to  turn  the  enemy's  posi- 
tion by  his  right.  The  battle  of  Cold  Har- 
bor (wnich  see)  was  the  next  serious  engage- 
ment. The  loss  of  the  Federals,  not  in- 
cluding Bumside's  corps,  from  May  6  to  81 
was  a^ut  41,400.  The  Confederate  loss  is 
not  known. 

Williamsburg.  A  city,  capital  of  James 
Citv  Co.,*ya.,  60  miles  east  of  Richmond, 
and  68  miles  northwest  of  Norfolk.  It  is 
situated  on  a  level  plain  between  James  and 
York  Rivers,  6  miles  fW>m  each.  It  was 
first  settled  in  1682,  is  the  oldest  incorporated 
town  in  the  State,  and  was  the  colonial  and 
State  capital  till  1779.  •  A  battle  was  fought 
here  between  Gen.  McClellan  and  the  Con- 
federates on  May  6, 1862,  which  resulted  in 
victory  to  the  former. 

Wilmington.  A  city  and  port  of  North 
Carolina,  in  New  Hanover  County,  and  sit- 
uated on  the  Cape  Fear  River.  It  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Union  forces  in  February, 
1866,  Fort  Fisher,  its  principal  defense, 
having  been  taken  by  storm  on  the  16th  of 
the  month  preceding. 

Wiltshire,  or  Wiltonshire.  An  inland 
county  of  England.  When  Cnsar  invaded 
England,  WStshire  was  occupied  by  the 
Belgsaj  and  the  Wansdyke  is  pointed  to  as 
a  portion  of  the  defenses  which  they  con- 
structed. It  was  afterwards  included  in  the 
province  of  Britannia  Prima,  and  important 
Roman  stations  were  established,  of  which 
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the  chief  was  placed  at  Sorhiodunum  (Old 
Sarum).  The  Saxons  under  Cedric  were 
defeated  by  Arthur  and  his  famous  knights, 
but  conquered  the  country  when  led  by 
Cynric,  and  annexed  it  to  the  kin^om  of 
"Wessex.  It  became  the  battle-field  between 
Saxon  and  Dane  for  many  lon^  years  of 
warfare.  A  great  council  was  held  at  Sarum 
in  1086,  by  William  the  Conqueror,  which 
firmly  fixed  upon  the  conquered  land  the 
feudal  system  of  the  Normans.  During  the 
civil  war,  many  important  engagements  took 
place  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  and 
especially  at  Devizes  and  Malmesbury,  be- 
tween Roundheads  and  Cavaliers. 

Winch.  An  axle  turned  by  a  crank- 
handle  for  raising  weights,  as  fh>m  mines 
and  the  like ;  a  windlass. 

Winchelsea.  A  town  of  England,  in 
Sussex,  87  miles  northeast  ft'om  Brighton. 
It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  ana  was 
twice  pillaged,  first  by  the  French  and  again 
by  the  Spaniards,  who  landed  near  Farley 
Head. 

Winchester  (Rom.  Venia  Belgarum),  A 
town  of  England,  capital  of  Hampshire.  It 
is  a  very  ancient  town,  whose  erection  may 
reasonablv  be  ascribed  to  the  Celtic  Britons. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Saxons  in  495,  and  by 
the  Danes  in  871-78 ;  and  was  ravaged  by 
Sweyn  in  1018.  "Winchester  was  several 
times  taken  and  retaken  between  1641  and 
1648;  it  was  taken  by  Cromwell,  and  the 
castle  dismantled  in  1645. 

Winchester.  A  city  and  capital  of  Fred- 
erick Co.,  Va.,  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah, 150  miles  north-northwest  of  Rich- 
mond, 71  miles  west  by  north  from  Wash- 
ington. On  March  12,  1862,  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Federal  general  Banks,  and  during 
the  war  was  the  scene  of  frequent  conflicts, 
and  occupied  in  turn  by  the  Federal  and 
Confederate  armies. 

Winchester  Rifle.  See  Small- arms,  and 
Magazine  Guns. 

Windage.  Is  the  space  left  between  the 
bore  of  a  piece  and  its  projectile,  and  is  meas- 
ured b^  the  difference  of  their  diameters. 
The  objects  of  windage  are  to  facilitate  load- 
ing, and  to  diminish  the  danger  of  bursting 
the  piece ;  it  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
mechanical  impossibility  of  making  every 
projectile  of  the  proper  size  and  shape,  by 
the  unyielding  nature  of  the  matenal  of 
which  large  projectiles  are  made,  by  the 
foulness  whicn  collects  in  the  bore  after 
each  discharge,  and  by  the  use  of  hot  and 
strapped  shot.  The  ime  windage^  which  is 
the  difference  between  the  true  diameters  of 
the  bore  and  projectile,  increases  slightly 
with  the  size  of  the  bore,  and  is  greater  for 
solid  shot,  which  are  sometimes  fired  hot, 
than  for  hollow  projectiles,  which  are  never 
heated. 

Ijosb  of  Force, — The  ordinarv  windage  of 
smooth-bore  cannon,  used  in  the  U.  8.  ser- 
vice, is  about  1-40  of  the  diameter  of  the 
bore,  and  the  loss  of  force  arising  from  the 
escape  of  gas  through  this  windage  amounts 


to  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  entire 
cham.  The  amount  of  loss  in  any  case  de* 
pends  on:  (1)  The  degree  of  windage;  (2) 
The  caliber  of  the  gun;  (8)  The  length  of 
the  bore;  (4)  The  kind  of  powder ;  (5)  The 
charge  of  powder;  (6)  The  weight  or  dens- 
ity of  the  ball.  It  is  probable  that  the  in- 
fluence which  some  of  these  causes  exert  on 
the  force  of  the  charge  is  very  slight.  It 
has  been  determined  by  experiment,  that  the 
loss  of  velocity  by  windage  is  proportional 
to  the  windage.  It  ma^  be  stated  that  the 
loss  of  velocity  by  a  given  windage  is  di- 
rectly as  the  windage,  and  inversely  as  the 
diameter  of  the  bore,  very  nearly. 

Wind-gauge.  In  a  military  sense,  is  an 
attachment  to  the  sight  (either  front-  or  rear- 
sight)  of  a  fire-arm  by  which  an  allowance 
for  the  effect  of  wind  on  the  projectile  can 
be  made  in  aimine.  Though  usually  called 
wind-gauge^  it  is  also  used  to  counteract  drift 
or  any  other  deviation  which  can  be  antici- 
pated. In  the  old  model  tai^t-rifles,  the 
fW>nt-sight  is  capable  of  a  slight  movement. 
Some  of  the  more  recent  military  arms  have 
a  wind-gauge  attached  to  the  rear-sight. 
In  the  peep-sights f  the  ^ieht-piece  is  moved 
bv  a  screw.  In  the  present  U.  S.  service 
nfle  the  sight-piece  is  moved  by  hand.  It 
has  graduations  to  guide  the  marksman. 
The  wind-gau^  is  frequently  attached  to 
breech-sights  of  cannon  in  Europe.  In  this 
country  theParrottgun  is  similarly  equipped. 

Wind-gun.  A  gun  discharged  by  the 
force  of  compressed  air ;  an  air-gun. 

Windlace.  Formerly  an  apparatus  for 
bending  the  bow  of  an  arblast  or  cross-gun. 

Windlass.  An  axis,  or  roller  of  wood, 
square  at  each  end,  through  which  are  either 
cross-holes  for  handspikes,  or  staves  across, 
to  turn  it  round,  by  which  operation  it 
draws  a  rope,  one  end  of  which  is  attached 
to  a  weight,  which  is  thus  raised  fVom  any 
depth. 

Windsor,  Knights  of.  See  KniohtS) 
Military. 

Wing.  The  right  or  left  division  of  an 
army,  regiment,  and  the  like.  The  word 
is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  large  sides  of 
horn-works,  tenailles,  and  other  outworks. 

Wing.  An  ornament  worn  on  the  shoul- 
der ; — a  smalHmltation  epaulette  or  shoulder- 
knot. 

Winged.  In  heraldry,  represented  with 
wings,  or  having  wings,  of  a  different  color 
from  the  body.  • 

Winnebagoes.  A  tribe  of  Indians  who 
lived  around  Lake  Winnebago  in  1689,  and 
were  engaged  in  the  war  of  Pontiac  against 
the  English  in  1762.  In  1794  they  were 
severely  defeated  bv  G^en.  Wayne,  and  were 
engaged  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  of  1881. 
They  were  removed  to  Minnesota  in  1848, 
fh>m  thence  to  Dakota  in  1868,  and  in  the 
following  year  to  Nebraska.  See  Ikdiaks 
AND  THsiB  Agencies. 

Winter-quarters.  The  quarters  of  an 
army  during  the  winter ;  a  winter  residence 
or  station. 
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Wire-cartridge.  A  cartridge  strength- 
ened by  wire  lieaments. 

Wires,  Poinung-.  See  Pointino-wibss. 

Wisby.  A  once  famous  seaport  of  the 
Swedish  island  of  Gothland,  capital  of  the 
island,  and  situated  on  its  west  coast,  about 
180  miles  south  of  Stockholm.  In  1861, 
Taldemar  III.  of  Denmark  took  this  town 
by  storm,  and,  plundering  it,  obtained  an 
immense  Dooty. 

Wisconsin.  One  of  the  Northwestern 
States  of  the  United  States  of  America ;  it 
is  802  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  258 
from  east  to  west.  Wisconsin  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Lake  Superior  and  the  State 
of  Michi^n,  east  by  Lake  Michigan,  south 
by  Illinois,  and  west  by  Iowa  and  Minne- 
sota, from  which  it  is  semtrated  by  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  St.  Croix  Kivers.  This  State 
was  explored  by  French  missionaries  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  and  Indian 
trading-posts  were  also  established.  It  was 
ominized  as  a  Territory  in  1886,  and  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  as  a  State  in  1848. 
During  the  late  civil  war  it  ftlled  its  quotas 
cheerfully  for  the  Union  cause. 

Wissembourg,  or  Weisaenbourg.  A 
small  fortified  town  of  Alsace,  in  what  was 
formerly  the  French  department  of  Bas-Rhin , 
situated  on  the  Lauter.  It  was  formerly  an 
imperial  city,  was  seized  by  Louis  XIV.  in 
1678,  and  annexed  to  France  by  the  treaty 
of  Ryswick,  1697.  The  "  lines"  of  Wis- 
sembourg,  erected  by  Yillars,  in  1705,  were 
taken  by  the  Austrians  and  retaken  by  the 
French,  1798,  after  Hoche's  victory  at  Geis- 
berg.  On  August  4, 1870,  the  crown-prince 
of  rrussia  crossed  the  Lauter  and  gained  a 
brilliant  but  bloody  victory  over  the  French 
(a  part  of  MaoMahon's  division^,  storming 
the  lines  and  the  G^isberg.  Gen.  Abel  Douay 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  about  600  pris- 
oners were  made.  The  killed  and  wounded 
on  both  sides  appear  to  have  been  nearly 
equal.  The  German  *rmy,  composed  of 
Prussians,  Bavarians,  and  Wurtemberffers, 
were,  it  is  said,  about  40,000,  against  about 
10,000  French,  who  fought  with  desperate 
bravery. 

Witepsk,  or  Vitepak.  A  city  of  Russia 
In  Europe,  where  a  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween tne  French  under  Marshal  Victor, 
duke  of  Belluno,  and  the  Russians  com- 
manded by  Gen.  Wittgenstein.  The  French 
were  defeated  after  a  desperate  engagement, 
with  the  loss  of  8000  men,  I^ovember  14, 
1812. 

Withstand.  To  oppose ;  to  resist ;  as,  to 
withstand  the  attack  of  troops. 

Witness.  One  who  testifies  in  a  cause,  or 
gives  evidence  before  a  judicial  tribunal; 
one  who  gives  testimony.  Every  jud^e- 
advocate  of  a  court-martial  or  court  of  in- 
quiry has  power  to  issue  the  like  process, 
to  compel  witnesses  to  appear  and  testify, 
which  courts  of  criminal  jurisdiction  within 
the  State,  Territory,  or  District  where  such 
military  courts  are  ordered  to  sit  may  law- 
fully issue.    For  oath  administered  to  wit- 


nesses, depositions,  etc,  see  Appendix, 
ABTICLB8  or  War,  91,  92,  and  118. 

Wittenberg.  A  fortified  town  of  Prus- 
sian Saxony,  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same 
name  in  the  government  of  Merseburg,  on 
the  Elbe.  It  has  suflfered  several  times  from 
sieges,  particularly  in  1766  and  1814,  having 
on  the  latter  occasion  been  taken  by  storm 
from  the  French  after  a  si^e  of  ten  months. 

Wolf-hole.    See  Taou  dk  Loup. 

Wolgast.  A  seaport  of  Prussia,  in  Pom- 
erania,  situated  on  the  Peene,  about  10  miles 
from  its  entrance  into  the  Baltic.  It  is  a 
very  old  town,  and  was  strongly  fortified  as 
early  as  the  12th  century.  It  was  taken  and 
retaken  five  times  between  1628  and  1675; 
the  Russians  plundered  and  burned  it  in 
1718,  and  the  Swedes  retook  it  in  1715. 

Women  and  Domestic  Relations,  Pro- 
tection of.  See  Appxndix,  Abticucs  of 
War,  58. 

Wood.  The  most  useful  timbers  in  the 
United  States  are:  the  hickory,  which  is 
very  touch  and  inflexible  ;  white  oak,  tough 
and  pliable ;  white  ash,  tough  and  elastic ; 
black  walnut,  hard  and  fine-grained ;  white 
poplar,  soft,  light,  fine-chained  wood ;  white 
pine  and  other  pines,  for  building ;  cypress, 
soft,  li^ht,  straight-drained,  and  grows  to  a 
large  size ;  dogwood,  hard  and  fine-grained. 
The  timber  growing  in  the  centre  of  a  forest 
is  best. 

Wooden  Fuse.  See  Laboratory  Storks. 

Woolwich.  A  town  of  England,  in  Kent, 
and  is  the  most  ancient  military  and  naval 
arsenal  in  England.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
royal  dock-yard,  where  men  of  war  have 
been  built  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry 
YIII.,  1512.  The  royal  arsenal  was  formed 
about  1720;  it  contains  vast  magazines  of 
great  guns,  mortars,  shells,  powder,  and 
other  warlike  stores ;  a  foundry  with  several 
furnaces  for  casting  ordnance ;  and  a  labora- 
tory where  fireworks,  cartridjg^,  grenades, 
etc.,  are  made  for  public  service.  There  is 
also  a  royal  artillery  barracks  here  which 
can  accommodate  nearly  4000  men.  About 
10,000  persons  are  employed  in  Woolwich 
Arsenal. 

Woolwich  Gun.    See  Ordnanck,  Con- 

STRUCmON  OP. 

Woordie- Major.  The  native  adjutant  of 
an  Indian  irregular  cavalry  regiment. 

Worcester.  The  capital  of  Worcester- 
shire, England,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Severn.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  formerly 
strongly  fortified,  as  it  had  to  resist  frequent 
attacks  from  the  Welsh,  and  in  turbulent 
periods  of  English  history  was  often  the 
object  of  assault  by  contending  parties.  In 
the  civil  war  the  filial  great  battle  between 
the  Puritans  and  the  cavaliers  took  place 
here.  This  battle,  which  Cromwell  called 
his  "crowning  mercy,"  was  fourht  on  Sep- 
tember 8,  1651,  between  the  Parliamentary 
troops,  commanded  by  Cromwell  in  person, 
and  the  Scotch  army  of  Charles  II.  The 
battle  lasted  several  hours,  and  at  its  clote 
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the  Scotch  were  utterly  routed,  nearly  all  of* 
them  being  killed  or  made  prisoners. 

Worcestershire.  An  inland  county  of 
England,  formine  part  of  the  west  midland 
division.  Its  early  history  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  accuracy.  Under  the  Saxons 
the  county  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of 
Mercia.  It  shared  in  all  the  great  civil  wars 
of  England ;  it  was  frequently  the  scene  of 
contests  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes ; 
the  great  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of 
Simon  de  Montfort  was  fought  in  the  vale 
of  Evesham ;  and  during  the  civil  war  Wor- 
cestershire was  disturb^  by  fluent  skir- 
mishes. The  battle  which  settled  Cromwell 
in  possession  of  the  government  was  fought 
under  the  walls  of  the  chief  city.    See  Wob- 

CSSTEB. 

Words  of  Command.  Are  certain  terms 
which  have  been  adopted  for  the  exercise 
and  movement  of  military  bodies,  according 
to  the  nature  of  each  particular  service. 
Words  of  command  are  classed  under  two 
principal  heads,  and  consist  of  those  which 
are  given  by  the  chief  or  commander  of  a 
brigade,  or  division,  and  of  those  which  are 
uttered  by  the  subordinate  officers  of  troops 
or  companies,  etc.  Cautionary  toordsy  are 
certain  leading  instructions  which  are  given 
to  designate  any  particular  manceuvre.  The 
cautionary  words  precede  the  words  of  com- 
mand.   See  Commands. 

Working  Party.  A  body  of  soldiers  told 
off,  by  command,  to  perform  certain  work  or 
labor  foreign  to  their  ordinary  duties.  The 
men  generally  receive  additional  pay  while 
performing  this  labor. 

Works.  Are  the  fortifications  about  the 
bod^r  of  a  place.  This  word  is  also  used  to 
signify  the  approaches  of  the  besiegers,  and 
the  several  lines,  trenches,  etc.,  made  round 
a  place,  an  army,  or  the  like,  for  its  security. 

Works,  Advanced.  See  Advanced 
Works. 

Works,  Detached.  See  Detached 
Works. 

Works,  Field-.    See  Fibld-wobks. 

Worm.    See  Implements. 

Worm  a  Gun,  To.  To  take  out  the 
charge  of  a  fire-arm  by  means  of  a  worm. 

Worms.  A  city  of  Western  Germany, 
grand  duchy  of  Hesse,  near  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  26  miles  southeast  of  Mayence. 
This  is .  one  of  the  oldest,  and  in  the  early 
history  of  Germany  was  one  of  the  most  im- 

Sortant,  towns  in  the  country.  After  its 
estruction  by  Attila  the  Hun  about  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century,  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Clovis  in  496.  It  afterwards  became  the 
seat  of  many  Prankish  and  Carlovingian 
kings.  Worms  was  also  the  seat  of  man^ 
imperial  diets,  the  best  known  of  which  is 
that  of  1521,  when  Luther  appeared  before 
the  emperor  Charles  Y.  In  1689  it  was 
burned  by  order  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  was 
taken  by  the  French  under  Custine,  October 
4,  1792.  Here,  in  1748,  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance  was  entered  into  by  Great 
Britain  and  Austria  with  Sardinia. 


Worst,  To.  To  defeat  j  to  overthrow  j  to 
put  to  the  rout. 

Wdrth.  A  villas^  of  Alsace,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Sulzbach  and  the  Sauerbach,  is 
noted  as  the  point  where  the  first  decisive 
encounter  took  place  between  the  French 
and  German  armies,  August  6,  1870.  After 
storming  Wissenbourg  on  August  4,  1870, 
the  crown-prince  of  Prussia  with  the  8d 
army  (about  120,000)  marched  rapidly  for- 
ward and  surprised  part  of  the  French  army 
under  Marshal  MacMahon,  including  the 
corpf  of  Canrobert  and  Failly  (about  47,000), 
and  defeated  it  in  a  long,  desperate,  and 
sanguinary  engagement  near  this  place.  The 
battle  lasted  m>m  7  a.m.  till  4  p.m.  The 
chief  stru^les  occurred  in  the  country 
around  Reichshoffen  and  in  the  village  of 
Frceschweiller ;  the  French  are  said  to  have 
charged  the  German  line  eleven  times,  each 
time  Dreaking  it,  but  always  finding  a  fresh 
mass  behind.  The  ridge  on  which  Worth 
stands  was  not  captur^  until  the  French 
were  taken  in  flank  by  the  Bavarians  and 
Wurtembergers.  Nearly  all  MacMahon 's 
staff  were  killed,  and  the  marshal  himself 
unhorsed,  fell  fainting  into  a  ditch,  from 
which  he  was  rescued  by  a  soldier.  He  then, 
on  foot,  directed  the  retreat  towards  Saveme, 
to  cover  the  passes  of  the  Vosges.  The  vic- 
tory is  attributed  to  the  very  great  numerical 
superiority  of  the  Germans  (about  180,000) 
as  well  as  to  their  excellent  strategy.  The 
French  loss  has  Been  estimated  at  20,000 
killed  and  wounded,  and  about  6000  prison- 
ers, 2  eagles,  6  mitrailleures,  80  cannon,  and 
much  baggage.  The  Germans  are  stated  to 
have  haa  above  8000  men  put  hors  de  com" 
bat  It  was  admitted  that  MacMahon  had 
acted  as  an  able  and  brave  commander. 

Wounded,  The.  All  the  individuals  be- 
longing to  an  army  who  may  have  been 
maimed,  or  otherwise  hurt  in  battle. 

Wreath,  Wreathed.  In  heraldry,  a 
wreath  is  a  twisted  garland  of  silk  of  differ- 
ent colors,  otherwise  called  atorce,on  which 
it  has,  since  the  14th  oentury>  been  usual  to 
place  the  crest.  The  side-view  of  a  wreath 
exhibits  six  divisions,  which  are  generally 
tinctured  with  the  living  colors, — that  is, 
the  principal  metal  and  color  of  the  shield. 
Every  crest  is  now  understood  to  be  placed 
upon  a  wreath,  except  when  it  is  expressly 
stated  to  issue  out  of  a  chapeau  or  coronet, 
A  wreath,  when  renresented  alone,  shows  its 
circular  form.  A  Moor's  head  is  sometimes 
encircled  with  a  heraldic  wreath.  A  wreath 
is  always  understood  to  be  the  twisted  gar- 
land of  silk  above  explained,  unless  otner- 
wise  specified ;  but  wreaths  of  laurel,  oak,  ivy, . 
etc.,  sometimes  occur,  and  savages  used  as 
supporters  are  often  wreathed  about  the 
head  and  middle  with  laurel.  Ordinaries 
are  occasionally  wreathed,  otherwise  called 
tortUUf  in  which  case  they  are  represented 
as  if  composed  of  two  colors,  twisted  as  in 
the  heralaic  wreath  ;  as  in  the  coat  of  Car- 
michael,  argent,  a  fess  wreathed  azure  and 
gules. 
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Wright-fuce.    See  Labobatoby  Stobis. 

Wrong.  To  guard  against  injustice  and 
oppression  in  the  army,  the  Articles  of  War 
(see  Appendix,  Abticles  of  Wab)  clearljr 
point  out  the  mode  of  redress  to  every  indi- 
vidual in  the  service,  who  considers  himself 
wronged  by  his  superiors. 

Wrought  Iron.  See  Obdkancx,  Mxtals 

FOB. 

Wttrtemberg,  or  Wirtemberg,  Kingdom 
of.  A  state  in  the  southwest  of  Germany, 
which  was  erected  into  a  kingdom  in  1806. 
It  was  originally  part  of  Suabia,  and  was 
made  a  county  for  IJIric  1.,  about  12d&,  and 
a  duchy  in  1496.  WUrtemberg  has  been  re- 
peatedly traversed  by  hostile  armies,  partic- 
ularly since  the  revolution  of  France.  Mo- 
reau  made  his  celebrated  retreat  October  28, 
1796.  This  kingdom  opposed  Prussia  in  the 
war  of  1866,  but  made  peace  on  August  81. 
following.  On  Novemoer  6, 1870,  it  joined 
the  other  German  states  in  the  formation  of 
the  German  empire. 

Wyandot  Indians.  See  Hubok  Indi- 
ans. 

Wyoming.  A  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  organized  July  25,  1868,  from  a  re- 
gion attached  to  Dakota,  but  formerly  in- 
cluded in  Idaho,  ai^d  still  earlier  known  as 
part  of  Nebraska.  Its  average  length  from 
east  to  west  is  855  miles,  and  its  breadth  276 
miles.  This  Territory  has  been  overrun 
several  times  by  hostile  Indians,  but  under 
the  strong  hand  of  the  military  the  country 
is  becoming  rapidly  settled. 


WjToming  Valley.  A  beautiful  fertile 
valley  on  the  Susquehanna  Biver,  in  Penn- 
sylvania. It  is  21  miles  long  by  8  wide, 
and  surrounded  by  mountains  1000  feet 
high.  It  was  purchased  about  1765  by  a 
Connecticut  company  from  the  Delaware 
Indians ;  but  the  settlers  were  soon  dis- 
persed by  hostile  savages.  In  1769,  forty 
fanrilies  came  from  Connecticut,  but  foun^ 
a  party  of  Pennsylvanians  in  possession^ 
and  for  several  years  there  were  continual 
contests  of  the  settlers  with  the  Indians, 
and  with  each  other.  In  1776,  the  settlers 
armed  for  their  own  defense  against  the 
English  and  their  Indian  allies ;  but  in  1778 
most  of  their  troops  were  called  to  join  the 
army  under  Washington.  On  June  SO,  a 
force  of  400  British  provincials,  or  "  Tories," 
and  700  Seneca  Indians,  led  by  Col.  John 
Butler,  entered  the  valley,  and  were  opposed 
by  800  men,  under  Col.  2ebulon  Butler.  On 
July  8,  the  settlers  were  driven  to  the  shel- 
ter of  Fort  Forty  (so  called  from  the  orig- 
inal number  of  families),  with  the  loss  of 
two-thirds  of  their  number,  many  soldiers 
and  inhabitants  being  murdered.  On  the 
5th,  the  remnani  of  the  troops  surrendered, 
and  they  and  the  inhabitants  were  either 
massacred  or  driven  from  the  valley,  which 
was  left  a  smoking  solitude. 

Wyvem.  A  nctitious  monster  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  of  frequent  occurrence  in  her- 
aldry. It  resembles  a  dragon,  but  has  only 
two  legs  and  feet,  which  are  like  those  of 
the  eagle. 


i4-^ 
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Xanthica.  A  military  festival  observed 
bv  the  Macedonians  in  the  month  called 
Aanthicus  (our  April),  instituted  about  892 

B.C. 

Xanthus.  The  most  famous  city  of  Ly- 
cia,  stood  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river 
of  the  same  name,  60  stadia  from  its  mouth. 
Twice  in  the  course  of  its  history  it  sus- 
tained sieges,  which  terminated  in  the  self- 
destruction  of  the  inhabitants  with  their 
property,  first  against  the  Persians  under 
Harpagus,  and  long  afterward  against  the 
Bomans  under  Brutus;  The  city  was  never 
restored  after  its  destruction  by  the  latter. 


Xeres  de  la  Frontera.  A  town  in  the 
southwest  pf  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cadiz, 
14  miles  northeast  from  Cadiz.  At  the  battle 
of  Xeres,  July  19-26,  711,  Boderic,  the  last 
Gothic  sovereign  of  Spain,  was  defeated  and 
slain  by  the  Saracens,  commanded  by  Tarik 
and  Muza. 

Ximena  (Southern  Spain).  The  site  of  a 
battle  between  the  Spanish  armv  under  the 
command  of  €^n.  Ballasteros,  and  the  French 
corps  commanded  by  Gen.  Be^nier,  Sep- 
tember 10,  1811.  The  SpaniaMs  defeated 
their  adversaries ;  the  loss  was  great  on  both 
sides. 
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Yager.  One  belonging  to  a  body  of  light 
in&otry  armed  with  rifles.  Written  also 
jager, 

Yankton  Indiana.  See  Dakota  Indians. 

Yataghan.  A  Turkish  poniard  having  a 
Damascus  blade,  straight  or  crooked.  It  has 
a  double  edge,  and  sharp  point,  with  a  ridge 
in  the  middle  of  its  whole  length;  the 
handle  and  scabbard  are  generally  highly 
ornamented  and  costly. 

Yeomanry.  A  volunteer  force  of  cavalry 
in  Great  Britain,  numbering  about  14,000 
men,  and  costing  the  country  annually  about 
£86,000.  It  was  originally  formed  during 
the  wars  of  the  Pren<3i  revolution,  and  then 
comprised  infantry  as  well  as  cavalry ;  but 
the  whole  of  the  mfantrj  corps,  and  many 
of  the  cavalry,  were  disbanaed  after  the 
peace  of  1814.  The  organization  of  the 
corps  is  bv  counties,  under  the  lords-lieu- 
tenant. The  men  provide  their  own  horses 
and  uniform,  in  consideration  of  which  they 
receive  annually  a  clothing  and  contingent 
allowance  of  £2  a  man,  are  exempt  from 
taxation  in  respect  to  the  horses  employed 
on  yeomanry  duty,  and  draw  during  the 
annual  training  2^.  a  day  for  forage,  l^ides 
a  subsistence  allowance  of  7s.  a  day.  If 
called  out  for  {>ermanent  duty  they  receive 
cavalry  pay,  with  forage  allowance.  The 
yeomanry  are  available  in  aid  of  the  civil 
power;  and  in  time  of  invasion,  or  anpre- 
nended  invasion,  the  sovereign  may  embody 
them  for  service  in  any  part  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, under  the  provisions  of  the  Mutiny  Act 
and  Articles  of  War. 

Yeomen  of  the  Guard.  A  veteran  com- 
pany, consisting  of  100  old  soldiers  of  stately 
presence,  employed  on  grand  occasions,  in 
conjunction  with  the  gentlemen-at-arms,  as 
the  body-guard  of  tne  soverei^.  These 
yeomen  were  constituted  a  corps,  in  1485,  by 
King  Henry  YII.,  and  they  still  wear  the 
costume  of  that  period.  Armed  with  parti- 
sans, and  in  the  quaint  uniform,  the  men 
present  a  curious  sight  in  the  19th  century. 
The  officers  of  the  corps  are  a  captain  (or- 
dinaril;^  a  peer),  a  lieutenant,  and  an  ensign. 
There  is  also  a  "  Clerk  of  the  Cheque  and 
Adjutant."  All  these  appointments  are  held 
by  old  officers,  and  are  considered  as  impor- 
tant prizes.  The  whole  charge  is  borne  by 
the  sovereign's  civil  list.  The  headquarters 
of  the  corps  is  at  the  Tower  of  London, 
where  the  men  are  popularly  known  as 
"Beef-eaters." 

Yermuk  (Syria).  Near  here  the  emperor 
Heraclius  was  toUJly  defeated  bv  the  Sara- 
cens, after  a  fierce  engagement,  Inovember, 


686.  Damascus  was  taken,  and  his  army 
was  expelled  fh>m  Syria. 

Yesawul.  In  India,  a  state  messenger ;  a 
servant  of  parade,  who  carries  a  gold  or 
silver  staff;  an  aide-de-camp. 

York.  The  capital  of  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers 
Ouse  and  Foss.  Before  the  invasion  of  the 
Bomans  it  formed  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
the  Brigantes,  the  most  powerful  of  British 
tribes ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  on  their  sub- 
jugation by  Agricola,  he  founded  here  about 
the  year  79  the  Roman  city  of  Eboracum, 
which  became  the  great  **  Oolonia"  of  the 
Bomans  in  Britain,  the  seat  of  imperial  gov- 
ernment, and  the  "  Altera  Boma."  On  the 
departure  of  the  Boman  cohorts,  about  409, 
it  oecame  a  prey  to  the  wars  which  prevailed 
between  the  Picts  and  the  Britons,  and  be- 
tween the  latter  and  the  Saxons ;  and  also  to 
the  invasions  of  the  Danes ;  but  under  these 
vicissitudes  it  still  maintained  its  distinction 
as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  kingdom. 
William  the  Conqueror  was  long  unable  to 
overcome  this  stronghold  of  the  north.  One 
Norman  garrison,  numbering  8000  men,  was 
put  to  the  sword  in  1069 ;  but  William  ex- 
acted a  terrible  vengeance  in  the  following 
year,  when  he  laid  waste  the  whole  country 
between  York  and  Durham.  During  the 
insurrections  consequent  upon  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  monasteries  by  Henry  VIII., 
York  was  seized  by  the  insurgents  of  the 
"  Pilgrimage  of  Greece" ;  and  in  its  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  Fairfax,  in  1644,  con- 
quered Aince  Bupert  on  Harston  Moor; 
after  which  battle  York  was  taken  (July  16) 
for  the  Parliament. 

York  (Upper  Canada,  founded  in  1794; 
since  1884  named  Toronto).  In  the  war  be- 
tween America  and  Great  Britain,  the  U.  S. 
forces  made  several  attacks  upon  the  prov- 
ince of  Upper  Canada,  and  succeeded  in 
taking  York,  the  seat  of  the  government, 
April  27,  1818 ;  but  it  was  soon  afterwards 
retaken  by  the  British. 

York  and  Lancaster,  Wars  of.  See 
BosEs,  Wabs  of  the. 

Yorkshire.  The  largest  county  of  Eng- 
land, is  situated  in  its  northern  part.  The 
history  of  the  cotinty  in  early  times  may  be 
mainly  read  in  that  of  its  chief  city.  In  the 
troublous  times  which  preceded  the  Conquest, 
many  battles  were  fought  against  the  invad- 
ing Danes,  and  generally  with  success.  At 
Stamford  Brig,  a  few  miles  from  York, 
Harold,  the  last  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings, 
defeated  the  united  Danish  and  Norwegian 
armies,  three  weeks  before  ho  fell  before  the 
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Normans  on  the  fatal  field  of  Hatting. 
Among  the  more  notahle  events  of  later  his- 
tory, may  be  named  the  battle  of  Wakefield, 
where  the  Duke  of  York  was  defeated  by 
Queen  Margaret  in  1460 ;  the  battle  of  Tow- 
ton  Field,  near  Tadcaster,  fought  on  Palm- 
Sunday  in  1461,  the  most  san^inary  confiict 
of  the  bitter  war  between  the  rival  Roses ; 
and  that  of  Harston  Moor,  which  rave  the 
final  blow  to  the  falling  fortunes  of  Charles  I. 
Since  that  time,  with  slight  exceptions,  its 
history  has  been  one  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

Yorktown.  Capital  of  York  Co.,  Va., 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  York  River, 
70  miles  from  Richmond.  This  locality  was 
the  theatre  of  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  American  history, — the  surrender 
of  Lord  Cornwallis  to  Gen.  Washington, 
which  occurred  on  October  19, 1781.  York- 
town  was  besieged  during  the  civil  war  in 
April,  1862,  but  before  the  Federals  opened 
fire  on  the  town,  the  Confederates  evacuated 
it. 

Youngsters.  A  familiar  term  to  signify 
the  Junior  ofilcers  of  a  troop  or  company. 

Ypres,  or  Yperen.  A  fortified  town  of 
Belgium,  province  of  West  Flanders,  80 


miles  south-southwest  from  Bruges.  Ypres 
in  the  9th  century,  when  only  a  strong  csb- 
tle,  was  destroyed  by  the  Normans.  It  was 
rebuilt  in  901 ;  and  was  first  walled  in  1388. 
Louis  XIV.,  in  1688,  made  it  one  of  the 
strongest  fortresses  of  the  Low  Countries. 
In  the  great  European  wars,  it  seldom  escaped 
a  siege  or  bombardment. 

Yucatan.  The  most  eastern  department 
of  Mexico,  Central  America.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  peninsula,  jutting  out  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  was  discovered  in  1517, 
and  conquered  by  Spain  in  1641,  and  re- 
tained until  1821,  when  it  became  a  depart- 
ment of  Mexico.  This  department  declared 
itself  independent  of  Mexico  in  1846,  but  it 
subsequently  annexed  itself  to  Mexico. 

Yumas.  A  tribe  of  North  American  In- 
dians, located  on  the  Colorado  River,  near 
the  village  of  Yuma.  In  1781  they  mas- 
sacred a  number  of  white  settlers,  and  again 
in  1858  they  rose  and  committed  depreda- 
tions. Since  the  latter  date  they  have  ^n- 
erally  been  peaceable.  They  numbered  in 
1876  about  900. 

Yvres.  Now  Ivry-la-Bataille  (which 
see). 


Z. 


Zabem,  Rhein,  or  Rhein-Zabem.  A 
town  on  the  Erlenbach,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria. 
It  is  noted  for  the  two  battles  fought  here 
and  at  the  village  of  Jokgrin,  about  2  miles 
farther  south,  between  uie  Austrians  and 
the  French,  June  29  and  August  20,  1798. 

Zagaie.  A  long  dart  or  lance  in  use 
among  some  African  tribes,  particularly  the 
Moors,  while  fighting  on  horseback.  It  is 
armed  with  a  sharp  stone  and  thrown  like  a 
javelin.  The  savages  of  New  Holland  are 
still  armed  with  it. 

Zaikany.  A  village  of  Austria,  in  Tran- 
svlvania,  88  miles  fh>m  Deva.  It  was  here 
that  Trajan  won  his  third  victory  over  De- 
cebalus,  a  part  of  whose  treasure  was  dis- 
covered, as  it  is  supposed,  in  1648. 

Zaim.  High  caste  among  the  Turks,  who 
are  bound  to  maintain  a  proportion  of  mili- 
tia according  to  their  revenue,  viz.,  one 
.  horseman  for  every  5000  aspres. 
*  ZamaRegia.  A  strongly-fortified  city  in 
the  interior  of  Numidia,  on  the  borders  of 
the  Cartha^ninn  territory.  It  was  the  or- 
dinary resideijce  of  King  Juba  and  was  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  most  important  battles 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  that  in  which 
Hannibal  was  defeated  by  Scipio,  and  the 
second  Punic  war  was  ended,  202  B.C. 

Zamora.  A  very  ancient  town  of  Spain, 
of  the  province  of  that  name,  on  the  right 


bank  of  the  Douro,  182  miles  northwest  of 
Madrid.  Zamora  was  of  great  importance 
in  the  Moorish  times,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
inclosed  by  seven  lines  of  walls,  with  a  moat 
between  each.  Sir  J.  Moore  urged  the  JuntA 
of  Salamanca  to  repair  the  defenses  of  Za- 
mora, and  receive  tnere  his  stores ;  but  his 
retreat  had  commenced  before  they  had  done 
deliberating.  The  French  afterwards  got 
possession  of  it,  and  although  no  resist- 
ance was  made,  the  town  was  sacked,  neither 
age  nor  sex  was  spared,  and  the  principal 
persons  were  executed.  It  was  again  plun- 
dered by  the  French,  and  has  never  recov- 
ered those  visitations. 

Zamosc,  or  Zamosz.  A  town  of  Russia 
in  Europe,  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  in  the 
province  of  Lublin.  This  place  is  stronely 
fortified,  and  has  long  been  considered  a 
military  station  of  importance.  In  1656  it 
was  unsuccessfully  besi^ed  by  the  Swedes ; 
in  1715  it  was  surprised  by  the  Saxons ;  and 
in  the  civil  contests  of  1771  the  Poles  were 
defeated  in  its  vicinity  by  the  Russians.  In 
1812  it  was  one  of  the  few  towns  in  which 
the  French  left  a  garrison  after  their  retreat 
from  Russia. 

Zanzibar,  or  Zanguebar.  An  island  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  near  the  east  coast  of  Af- 
rica, belonging  to  the  sultan  of  Zanzibar. 
In  1784  the  island  was  taken  by  the  imaum 
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of  Muscat,  in  whose  family  the  govemment 
remained  until  1858. 

Zaym.  In  the  Bast  Indies,  a  feudal 
chief,  or  military  tenant. 

Zeithun.  A  town  and  district  in  the 
highlands  of  Cilicia,  inhabited  by  a  com- 
munity of  Armenian  Christians,  virtually 
independent  of  the  Turkish  government, 
and  forming  in  fact  an  Asiatic  republic. 
The  Zeithumlus  can  muster  an  army  from 
7000  to  8000  men  to  defend  the  mountains 
asrainst  the  Turkish  pashas ;  and  they  are  in 
alliance  with  a  neighboring  Turcoman  chief, 
also  independent  of  the  Turks,  who  brin^ 
10,000  men  into  the  field.  It  was  not  tHl 
after  the  Crimean  war  that  the  massacres  in 
the  East  called  special  attention  to  the  exist- 
ence of  Zeithun.  An  attempt  by  the  Turks 
to  settle  Circassians  near  Zeithun,  gave 
Aziz  Pasha  of  Marash  an  opportunity  of  at- 
tacking the  Christians,  ana  the  atrocities 
committed  remind  one  of  the  worst  excesses 
of  Cawnpore.  The  inhabitants  defended 
themselves,  however,  with  the  greatest  gal- 
lantry, twice  defeating  in  the  field  large 
Turkish  forces;  and  the  struggle  was  at 
length  terminated  by  the  interference  of 
the  French  and  English  governments  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  recall  of  the  pasha. 

Zela,  or  Ziela.  A  city  in  the  south  of 
Pontus,  not  far  south  of  Amasia,  and  four 
days'  journey  east  of  Tavium.  It  stood  on 
an  artificial  hill,  and  was  strongly  fortified. 
At  Zela  the  Roman  general  Valerius  Tria- 
rius  was  defeated  by  Hithridates ;  but  the 
city  is  more  famous  for  another  ereat  battle, 
— Uiat  in  which  Julius  Caesar  defeated  Phar- 
naces,  and  of  which  he  wrote  this  dispatch 
to  Rome:   Veni:  Vidi:  Viei, 

Zenta,  or  Szenta.  A  town  of  Hungary, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Theiss,  120  pailes 
south-southeast  from  Pesth.  I^ear  here 
Prince  Eugdne  defeated  the  Turks,  Septem- 
ber 11,  1697  (1696).  This  victory  led  to  the 
peace  of  Carlowitz,  ratified  January,  1699. 

Zierikzee.  A  town  of  Holland,  in  the 
province  of  Zealand,  situated  on  the  south- 
east of  the  island  of  Schouwen.  It  suf- 
fered severely  in  the  contests  between  Flan- 
ders and  Holland  for  the  possession  of  Zea- 
land. In  1808,  the  Flemings  besieged  it 
with  a  large  army,  but  were  compelled  by 
Count  William  of  Holland  to  retire,  on  Au- 
gust 10,  1804.  In  the  long  war  of  inde- 
Sendence,  after  an  obstinate  defense,  the 
paniards  took  Zierikzee  in  July,  1576. 

Zigzags.  In  fortification,  are  trenches  or 
paths,  with  several  windings,  so  cut  that  the 
oesieged  are  prevented  from  enfilading  the 
besieger  in  his  approaches. 

Ziyamut.  In  the  East  Indies,  a  fief  be- 
stowed for  military  services. 

Zizarme.    A  sort  of  ancient  pike  or  lance« 

Znaym,  or  Znaim.  A  town  of  Austria, 
situated  on  the  Thaya,  84  miles  southwest 
from  Brunn.  A  conflict  took  place  here  in 
1809,  between  the  Austrians  and  the  French. 

Zoarque.  A  soldier  who  had  charge  of 
an  elephant  among  the  ancients. 


Zone  of  Defense.  A  term  used  in  forti- 
fication, signifying  the  belt  of  ground  in 
front  of  the  general  contour  of  the  works 
within  eflTective  range  of  the  defenders. 

Zone  of  Operations.  The  strip  of  terri- 
tory which  contains  the  lines  of 'operations 
— or  lines  on  which  an  army  advances — 
between  the  base  and  the  ulterior  object. 
See  Strategy. 

Zomdorf.  A  village  of  Prussia,  province 
of  Brandenburg,  4  miles  north  of  Kustrin, 
and  was  the  scene  of  the  bloodiest  of  the 
many  desperate  conflicts  of  the  Seven  Years' 
War.  Tne  Russians  having  for  the  second 
time  been  ordered  by  the  czarina  Elizabeth 
to  invade  Prussia,  advanced  towards  Berlin, 
committing  frightful  devastations,  while 
Frederick  the  Great,  with  the  bulk  of  his 
forces,  was  engaged  with  the  Austrians  in 
Silesia  and  Saxony.  The  Russians,  under 
Fermor,  were  60,000  strong,  and  easily  drove 
before  them  Dohna's  little  Prussian  army 
of  15,000:  but  Frederick  hastened  north- 
wards with  such  reinforcements  as  raised  the 
army  to  80,000 ;  and  after  taking  care,  by  the 
breaking  down  of  bridges,  etc.,  to  cut  off 
their  retreat,  engaged  the  invaders.  The 
battle  was  commenced  at  eight  on  the  morn- 
ing of  August  25,  1758,  and  lasted  till  even- 
ing, consisted  mainly  in  a  succession  of  fiiri- 
ous  charges,  accompanied  with  a  tremendous 
artillery-flre,  and  was  not  decided  till  Seid- 
litz,  by  an  able  movement,  turned  the  Rus- 
sian flank.  The  next  morning  Fermor  drew 
off  his  forces,  diminished  by  20,000  men,  108 
cannon,  and  27  standards ;  having  inflicted 
on  the  Prussians  a  loss  of  18,000  men,  26 
cannon,  and  a  few  standards. 

Zouaves  (Arab.  Zioawa),  A  body  of 
troops  in  the  French  army,  which  derives  its 
name  from  a  tribe  of  Kabyles,  inhabiting  the 
mountains  of  Jurjura,  in  the  Algerian  prov- 
ince of  Constantino.  Long  previous  to  the 
invasion  of  Algiers  by  the  French,  these 
Kabyles  had  been  employed  as  hired  merce- 
naries in  the  service  of  the  rulers  of  Tripoli, 
Tunis,  and  Algiers ;  and  after  the  conquest  of 
the  last-named  country  in  1880,  the  French, 
in  the  hope  of  establishing  a  friendly  feeling 
between  the  natives  and  their  conquerors, 
took  the  late  dey's  mercenaries  into  their 
service,  giving  them  a  new  organization. 
Accordingly,  Gen.  Clausel  created,  in  1880, 
two  battalions  of  Zouaves,  in  which  each 
company  consisted  of  French  and  Kabyles 
in  certain  proportions,  officers,  subalterns, 
and  soldiers  being  selected  from  either  race ; 
the  zouaves,  though  retaining  their  Moorish 
dress,  were  armed  and  disciplined  after  the 
European  fashion ;  a^d  the  battalions  were 
recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment.  After- 
wards the  native  element  was  eliminated, 
and  since  1840  they  may  be  considered  as 
French  troops  in  a  Moorish  dress.  They 
now  number  about  15,000,  and  are  divided 
into  four  regiments.  They  are  recruited 
from  tlie  veterans  of  the  ordinary  infantiy 
regiments  who  are  distinguished  for  their 
fine  '*  physique''  and  tried  courage  and  hardi- 
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hood.  Their  uniform  is  Tery  picturesque. 
There  is  one  regiment  of  zouaves  incorporated 
in  the  Guards.  The  name  was  also  given  to 
several  raiments  of  volunteers  in  the  Union 
army  duryig  the  American  civil  war  (1861- 
65),  who  were  clad  in  zouave  uniform. 

ZuUichau  (Prussia).  Here  the  Bussians 
under  Soltikow  severely  defeated  the  Prus- 
sians under  Wedel,  July  28,  1769. 

Zululand.  The  country  lying  northeast 
of  the  colony  of  Natal,  hetween  Its  east 
boundary,  the  Umtugela  and  Umziinyati 
Rivers,  lat  29^  10^  £.,  and  Delagoa  Bay, 
lat.  26«  S.,  long.  82^  40'  E..  is  generally 
known  under  the  name  of  Zululand,  or  the 
Zulu  country,  inhabited  by  independent 
tribes  of  Zulu  EafSrs.  The  Zulu  is  by 
nature  social,  light  of  heart,  and  cheerfUl : 
his  passions  are,  nowever,  strong,  and  callea 
out  when  in  a  state  of  war.  He  is  hospita- 
ble and  honest,  yet  greedy  and  stingy ;  and 
whatever  the  better  nature  of  his  impulses 
may  be,  yet  when  his  ^reat  chief  commands 
war,  he  is  converted  into  a  demon.  It  is 
from  the  Zulu  country,  however,  that  those 
terrible  tyrants  who  so  long  devastated 
Southeastern  Africa,  the  chiefs  Chaka,  Din- 
j^n,  Moselikatze,  etc^  issued.  The  train- 
ing of  their  subjects  to  a  peculiar  mode  of 
warfare  spread  desolation  and  havoc  for 
many  years  among  the  Betjuana  and  other 
tribes  of  the  interior.  These  chiefs  with 
their  thousands  of  followers,  fighting,  like 
Homer's  heroes,  hand  to  hand,  armed  with 
stabbing  assagais  and  shields  of  ox-hide,  the 
colors  of  which  distinguished  the  different 
regiments  they  were  formed  into,  melted 
away  with  broken  power  into  comparative 
insignificance  before  the  terrible  rifles  of  a 
few  hundred  emigrant  Dutch  Boers,  who, 
in  their  turn,  gave  way  to  the  energetic 
action  of  the  British  authorities.  The 
Zulus  often  have  serious  intestine  wars 
among  themselves.  The  principal  Zulu 
tribes  are  the  Amazulu,  the  Amahute,  Amaa- 
wazi,  and  Amatabele.  The  last,  under  the 
chief  Moselikatze,  have  emigrated  far  to 
the  north,  where,  among  the  mountains 
which  separate  the  vallev  of  the  Limpopo 
from  the  basin  of  the  Zambesi,  they  still 
issue  forth,  and  carrv  their  depredations  as 
far  north  as  the  Lake  Nyassa,  where  they 
were  found  by  Dr.  Livingstone.  A  war 
broke  out  in  the  latter  part  of  1878,  or  be- 
ffinnine  of  1879,  between  the  British  and 
the  Zulus,  and  on  January  22,  1879,  the 
British  were  defeated  with  terrible  slaughter 
about  10  miles  in  fh>nt  of  Rorke's  drift; 
their  loss  in  killed  being  put  down  at  80 
officers,  about  600  enlMted  men  of  the  Im- 
perial troops,  and  700  enlisted  men  of  the 
Colonial  troops.  It  seems  that  the  troops 
were  enticed  away  from  their  camp,  as  the 
action  took  place  about  one  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter from  it.  The  camp  containing  surplus 
ammunition,  etc.,  of  tne  British  force  was 
taken  by  the  Zulus,  but  was  occupied  after 
dark  the  same  night  by  Britisn  troops. 
About   the  same  time  Borke's  drift  was 


attacked  by  some  8000  or  4000  Zulus ;  its 
defense  by  some  80  men  of  the  24th  Regi- 
ment was  most  gallant,  870  bodies  lay  close 
around  the  post ;  the  loss  of  the  Zulus  was 
estimated  at  1000  here  alone.  At  the  camp 
where  the  disaster  occurred,  the  loss  of  the 
Zulus  was  computed  at  over  2000.  The 
Zulus  are  even  more  formidable  than  the 
military  authorities  expected;  they  are 
well  drilled,  great  numbers  are  armed  with 
breech-loaders,  and  they  fight  courageously. 
It  is  now  known  but  too  well  how  lam  a 
force  they  can  mass  at  one  point.  Lord 
Chelmsford,  the  commander  of  the  English 
forces  in  Zululand,  after  suffering  some  ad- 
ditional reverses,  was  superseded  in  June, 
1879,  bv  Sir  Garnet  Wolesley.  Eugene 
Louis  Jean  Napoleon,  prince  imperial  of 
France,  participated  as  a  volunteer  with 
the  British  forces  against  the  Zulus,  and 
was  killed  (about  the  end  of  May  or  the 
beginning  of  June)  while  on  a  reconnois- 
sance  under  the  command  of  Col.  Wood; 
he  was  suddenly  beset  by  Zulus  and  assa- 
gaied,  receiving  no  less  than  seventeen 
wounds.  Prince  Napoleon  was  born  in 
Paris  on  March  16,  1866.  He  received 
his  <<  Baptism  of  Fire"  at  the  baUle  of 
SaarbrucK,  August  2,  1870,  during  the 
Franco-German  war,  in  company  with  his 
father,  the  emperor.  After  the  fall  of  the 
empire  and  the  death  of  his  father  he  re- 
sided in  England,  and  graduated  with  high 
honors  at  the  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich. 
The  war  was  terminated  in  the  latter  part  of 
1879,  by  the  toUl  defeat  of  the  Zulus  and  the 
capture  of  the  kins  Cetawayo. 

Zumboonika  (rers.  Zumboor,  "wasp"). 
Diminutive  swivel  artillery,  carried  on  the 
backs  of  camels. 

Zurich.  A  town  of  Switzerland,  capital 
of  the  canton  of  the  same  name,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Z&ridi, 
60  miles  northeast  from  Berne.  The  Swiss 
defeated  the  Austrians  near  this  town  in 
1448,  and  in  1799  the  French  defeated  the 
Bussians  and  Austrians  before  it.  In  1859  a 
treaty  between  Austria,  France,  and  Sardi- 
nia was  signed  here,  and  Lombardy  sold 
by  Austria  to  the  king  of  Sardinia  for 
£10,000,000. 

Zutphen.  An  inland  town  of  Holland, 
in  the  province  of  G«lderland,  on  the  Tssel, 
16  miles  northeast  from  Arnheim.  It  is  for- 
tified and  rendered  peculiarly  strong  by  its 
situation,  which  is  m  the  midst  of  drained 
fens.  It  formerly  belonged  to  the  Hanseatic 
League,  and  was  taken  by  Don  Frederick  of 
Tolrao  in  1672;  by  Prince  Maurice  in  1591 ; 
and  by  the  French  in  1672.  The  gallant 
and  accomplished  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  author 
of  "  Arcadia,"  was  mortally  wounded  in  the 
battle  fought  here  on  September  22,  1586, 
between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Dutch.  He 
was  serving  with  the  English  auxiliaries, 
commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester. 

Zujrper  Sluys  (Holland).  Here  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby  defeated  an  attack  of  the  French 
under  Brune,  September  9, 1799. 
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EMBRACING  WOKDS  CASUALLY  OMITTED  IN  THE  BODY  OF  THE  WORK, 
AND  THE  ARTICLES  OF  WAR. 


A. 

Acanxi.  In  niilitary  history,  the  name 
of  the  Turkish  light-horse  who  formed  the 
vanguard  of  the  sultan's  army. 

Adoni,  or  Adonani.  A  city  in  Hindo- 
stan,  formerly  strongly  fortified;  captured 
hy  Tippoo  Sahih  in  1787 ;  sold  to  England 
after  his  death  in  1800. 

Afabuar  (Fr.).  Color-bearer  of  the  an- 
cient Icelanaers.  Every  war-vessel  had  one 
of  these  ofScers  aboard,  who  commanded  the 
soldiers.  These  ofScers  were  selected  for  this 
duty  for  their  bravery. 

Alaina  (Fr.).  People  of  ancient  Sarma- 
tia ;  they  followed  the  Huns  in  their  inva- 
sions, and  penetrated  as  far  as  Spain  in  the 
6th  centurv. 

Alexandria.  A  port  in  Egypt,  where,  on 
March  21,  1801,  the  French  army  destined 
by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  to  conquer  Egypt, 
and  afterwards  proceed  to  India  with  hostile 
designs,  was  routed  by  the  British  under 
Sir  Ralph  Abercromby.  The  town  capitu- 
lated to  Hutchinson  on  September  2,  1801 ; 
and  surrendered  upon  a  subsequent  occasion 
to  Gen.  Eraser,  on  March  20,  1807. 

Allexoir.  A  frame  of  timber  firmly  sus- 
pended in  the  air  with  strong  cordage,  on 
which  is  placed  a  piece  of  ordnance  with  the 
muzzle  oownwaras.  In  this  situation  the 
bore  is  rounded  and  enlarged  by  means  of 
an  instrument  which  has  a  very  sharp  and 
strong  edge  made  to  traverse  the  bore  b^ 
force  of  machinery,  or  horses,  and  in  a  hori- 
zontal direction. 

AUezures.  The  metal  taken  fh>m  the 
cannon  by  boring. 

Ancient.  A  term  formerly  used  to  express 
the  grand  ensign  or  standard  of  an  army. 

Anapeasade  (Fr,),  This  term  was  origi- 
nally used  to  denote  dismounted  horsemen, 
who  were  obliged  to  serve  temporarily  in 
the  infantry,  and  who  broke  off  the  tops  of 
their  lances  so  as  to  reduce  their  length  to 
that  of  the  halberds  of  the  sergeants.  Also, 
a  non-commissioned  officer  who  acts  subor- 
dinate to  a  corporal ;  a  lance-corporal. 

Antoninus,  Wall  of.    Was  a  rampart  or 


defense  (the  remains  of  which  still  exist  un- 
der the  name  of  Qraham^n  Dyke)^  which  was 
erected  in  Scotland  in  189  by  the  Romans 
against  the  incursions  of  the  North  Britons. 

Aquileia  {IstriaS,  Made  a  Roman  colony 
about  180  B.C.,  ana  fortified  a.d.  168.  Con- 
stantine  II.  was  slain  in  a  battle  with  Con- 
stans,  fought  at  Aquileia  towards  the  close 
of  March,  840.  Maximus  was  defeated  and 
slain  by  Theodosius,  near  Aquileia,  July 
28, 888.  Theodosius  defeated  Eugenius  and 
Arbogastes,  the  Gaul,  near  Aquileia,  and  re- 
mained sole  emperor,  September  6,  894. 
Eueenius  was  put  to  death,  and  Arbogastes 
died  by  his  own  hand,  mortified  by  his  over- 
throw. In  452  Aquileia  was  almost  totally 
destroyed  by  Attila  the  Hun,  and  near  it  in 
489  Theodoric  and  the  Ostrogoths  totally  de- 
feated Odoacer,  the  king  of  Italy. 

Auberoche,  Guienne.  In  Southern 
France.  The  Earl  of  Derby  defeated  the 
French,  besieging  this  place,  Aueust  19, 1844. 

Auray  (Northwest  Prance).  Here  on  Sep- 
tember 29,  1804,  the  English  under  John 
Chandos  defeated  the  French  and  captured 
their  leader,  Du  Guesclin.  Charles  of  Blois, 
made  duke  of  Brittany  by  the  king  of 
France,  was  slain,  and  a  peace  was  made  in 
April,  1865. 

B. 

Band,  Military.*  Consists  of  a  body  of 
musicians  attached  to  each  army  regiment 
or  battalion.  The  law  provides  for  a  band 
at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 
And  for  each  artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry 
regiment  a  chief  musician,  who  shall  be  in- 
structor of  music;  and  for  each  artillery 
and  infantry  regiment  two  principal  musi- 
cians ;  each  caval^  regiment  to  have  one 
chief  trumpeter.  Musicians  for  regimental 
bands  are  enlisted  as  soldiers,  and  formed 
under  the  direction  of  the  adjutant,  but  are 
not  permanently  detached  from  their  compa- 
nies, and  are  instructed  in  all  the  duties  of 
a  soldier. 
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Bander  (Fr.).  To  unite;  to  intrigue  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  insurrection. 

Barry.  In  neraldr^,  the  term  applied  to 
a  shield  which  i|  divided  transversely  into 
four,  six,  or  more  equal  parts,  and  consisting 
of  two  or  more  tinctures  interchangeably 
disposed.  Bany-bendy  is  where  the  shield 
is  aivided  into  four,  six,  or  more  equal  parts, 
by  diagonal  lines,  the  tincture  of  which  it 
consists  being  varied  interchangeably.  Bar^ 
ry-pily  is  where  the  shield  is  aivided  by  di- 
ai^onal  lines,  the  different  colors  being  inter- 
changed. 

Bassinet  (Fr.).    The  pan  of  a  musket. 

Bautzen.  A  town  in  baxony,  near  which 
desperate  battles  were  fought  May  2(X-22, 
1818,  between  the  French,  commanded  by 
Napoleon,  and  the  allies  under  the  emperor 
of  Russia  and  the  king  of  Prussia.  The 
struggle  commenced  on  the  19th,  with  a  con- 
test on  the  outposts,  which  cost  each  army  a 
loss  of  above  2000  men.  On  the  20th  (at 
Bautzen),  the  French  were  more  successful ; 
and  on  the  2l6t  (at  Hurschen),  the  aUies  were 
compelled  to  retire ;  but  Napoleon  obtained 
no  permanent  advantages  from  these  san- 
guinary engagements.  Duroc  was  killed  at 
Kachenbach  b}'  a  cannon-ball  on  May  22,  to 
the  great  sorrow  of  the  emperor  and  the 
French  army. 

Beaver,  or  Bever.  That  part  of  a  helmet 
covering  the  lower  part  of  the  face,  which 
shifted  on  pivots  to  allow  the  wearer  to 
drink.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  lAtin 
word  het>frt^  to  drink. 

Bethune.    A  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 

Sartment  Pas-de-Calais ;  it  is  strongly  forti- 
ed,  part  of  the  works  and  the  citadel  having 
been  constructed  by  Vauban ;  taken  b^  the 
French  in  1645;  retaken  by  the  allies  in 
1710,  but  was  restored  to  France  by  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht,  1714. 

Biset  (Fr.)n  Was  a  member  of  the  na- 
tional guard  who  performed  his  duty  in  civil- 
ian's dress,  before  the  wearing  of  uniform 
on  duty  was  made  obligatorv. 

Blackstock's  HiU.  ,  A  hill  situated  in 
South  Carolina,  United  States,  memorable 
for  the  victory  the  Americans  g^ned  over 
the  English  in  1780. 

Blakemere.  A  village  of  England,  near 
where  a  memorable  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween the  Scots  and  the  troops  of  Edward 
II.  of  England,  in  which  the  latter  were 
defeated. 

Blumenau.  In  Lower  Austria ;  on  Jul^ 
22,  1866,  the  Austrians  in  possession  of  this 
place  were  attacked  by  the  Prussians  on  their 
march  towards  Vienna,  a  severe  conflict  was 
interrupted  by  the  news  of  the  armistice 
agreed  to  at  Nikolsburg ;  and  the  same  even- 
ing Austrians  and  Prussians  bivouacked  to- 
gether. 

Brabant.  Part  of  Holland  and  Belgium, 
an  ancient  duchy,  part  of  Charlemagne's 
empire,  fell  to  the  share  of  his  son  Charles. 
In  the  17th  century  it  was  held  by  Holland 
and  Austria,  as  Dutch  Brabrant  and  the 
Walloon  provinces,  and  underwent  many 


changes  through  the  wars  in  Europe.  The 
Austrian  division  was  taken  by  the  French 
in  1746  and  1794.  It  was  united  to  the 
Netherlands  in  1814,  but  South  Brabant  was 
given  to  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  under 
Leopold,  1880.  The  heir  of  the  throne  of 
Belgium  is  styled  Duke  of  Brabant 

Braquemart,  or  Jacquemart  (Fr.).  In 
antiquity,  a  two-edged  broadsword. 

Breda.  A  strongly  fortified  town  of  Hol- 
land ;  taken  by  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau 
in  1590;  by  the  Spaniards  under  Spinola  in 
1625,  and  by  the  Dutch  in  1687 ;  Uken  by 
the  French  in  1793.  The  French  garrison 
was  expelled  by  the  burgesses  in  1813. 

Briche  ( Fr. ) .  A  machine  of  wa r  formerly 
used  to  throw  stones. 

Broad  Arrow.  A  mark  for  goods  belong- 
ing to  the  ro5'al  dock-yards  or  navy,  Eng- 
land ;  is  said  to  have  been  ordered  to  be  used 
in  1698,  in  consequence  of  robberies. 

Brussels.  Once  capital  of  Austrian  Bra- 
bant, now  of  Belgium  (since  1881),  was 
founded  by  St.  Gery,  of  Cambray,  in  tne  7th 
century.  It  was  bombarded  and  captured 
bv  Marshal  Villeroi  in  1695 ;  taken  oy  the 
French  in  1701  at  the  beginning  of  the  War 
of  Succession;  captured  by  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  in  1706 ;  by  the  French  under 
Marshal  Saxe  in  1747,  and  by  G^n.  Du- 
mouriez  in  1794;  the  revolution  commenced 
in  1830. 

C. 

Cabacle  {Fr.).  Military  coat  of  the  mod- 
ern Grecians. 

Cabas  (Fr.).  A  large  shield  or  buckler, 
which  served  to  protect  the  archers  who 
attacked  in  intrencnments. 

Cage  de  la  Bascule  (Fr.).  A  space  into 
which  one  part  of  a  draw-bridge  falls,  whilst 
the  other  rises  and  conceals  the  gate. 

Calosiers.  Soldiers  of  ancient  Egypt, 
who  with  the  Hermotybes  composed  the 
particular  guard  of  the  king. 

Calotte  (Fr. ).  The  back  plate  of  a  sword- 
handle  ;  the  cap  of  a  pistol ;  species  of  skull- 
cap worn  by  French  cavalry,  sabre-proof, 
made  of  iron  or  dressed  leather. 

Candjiar,  or  Canjar.  A  kind  of  crooked 
Turkish  sabre. 

Carcas  (Fr.).  The  name  given  to  a 
quiver  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Chadd's  Ford.  A  village  in  Delaware 
Co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Brandy  wine  Creek.  Near 
here  was  fought  the  battle  of  Brandywine, 
September  11, 1777. 

Charlestown.  A  former  city  and  seaport 
of  Middlesex  Co.,  Mass. ;  is  now  a  northern 
suburb  of  Boston.  Was  burnt  by  the  Brit- 
ish forces  under  Gen.  Gage,  June  17,  1775. 
On  Bunker's  Hill  a  monument  is  erected 
commemorating  the  battle  of  that  name, 
which  was  fought  June  17,  1775. 

Charlestown.  A  village  of  Jeffbrson  Co. , 
West  Va.  In  this  place  John  Brown  was 
tried  and  executed,  December,  1859.  On 
October  18, 1863,  a  Confederate  force  of  1200 
or  1400  men,  under  Gen.   Imboden,  sur- 
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roundod  the  place  at  daylight,  and  attacked 
the  Union  troops  stationed  there.  Beine 
surprised,  they  "were  panic-stricken,  and, 
flying  in  confUsion,  were  nearly  all  captured. 
The  place  was  recaptured  within  an  hour  by 
a  force  of  U.  S.  troops  under  Ool.  Oeorge  D. 
Wells,  and  the  Confederates  driven  fh>m  the 
town. 

Chateau  Cambresis.  A  fortified  town  of 
French  Flanders,  on  the  Selle,  where  the 
French  republican  army  was  defeated  by 
the  Duke  of  York  in  April,  1794. 

Cherry  Valley.  A  village  of  Ots^o  Co., 
N.  Y.  It  was  the  scene  of  a  dreadful  massa- 
cre by  the  Tories  and  Indians  in  the  British 
service,  October  11,  1778.  Thirty-two  in- 
habitants, nearly  all  women  and  children, 
were  murdered,  besides,  sixteen  soldiers  of 
the  Continental  army.  The  rest  of  the  citi- 
zens were  made  prisoners  and  taken  away^ 
and  all  the  buildings  were  burned. 

Chickasaw  Bluffs,  Battle  of.  Before 
Yicksburg,  Miss.  The  U.  S.  forces  under 
Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  assaulted  this  strongly 
fortified  position,  December  29,  1862,  but, 
though  the  head  of  the  assaulting  column 
reached  the  works,  the  severe  fire  from  the 
rifl^pits  and  batteries  caused  them  to  fall 
back  to  the  point  of  starting,  leaving  manv 
dead,  wounaed,  and  prisoners  on  the  field. 
The  Confederate  loss  was  but  light. 

Clipeadus.  So  were  called,  in  ancient 
times,  the  soldiers  who  were  armed  with  the 
Grecian  buckler,  which  was  laree  and  round. 
By  clipeadus  chlamyde  was  understood  com- 
batants, who,  in  place  of  the  shield,  wound 
their  coats  (chlamyde)  around  their  left  arms. 

Clunaculum.  A  poniard  carried  by  cer- 
tain Roman  troops  in  ancient  times.  It 
was  so  called  because  it  was  carried  on  the 
back  of  the  soldier; 

Cnemidas.  A  kind  of  l^gings,  made  of 
bronze,  which  were  worn  by  Grecian  sol- 
diers. 

Cnidos  ^now  CWo).  A  town  of  Anatolia, 
in  Asia  Minor ;  in  its  neighborhood  a  battle 
was  fought  between  the  Lacedsemonian  and 
Persian  fleets  in  894  B.C. ;  the  latter  gained 
the  victory. 

Colismarde  {Fr, ).  A  long,  slender  sword. 

CoUetin  (Fr.),  So  was  called,  in  ancient 
times,  that  part  of  an  armor  which  protected 
the  neck  and  upper  part  of  the  breast. 

Custozza.  if  ear  V  erona.  Northern  Italy. 
Here  the  Italians  were  defeated  by  Marshal 
Radetzky,  Julv  28,  1848,*  and  here  they 
were  again  defeated,  June  24,  1866,  after  a 
series  of  desperate  attacks  on  the  Austrian 
army.  The  Italians  were  commanded  by 
their  king,  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  the  Aus- 
trians  by  the  Archduke  Albrecht. 


D. 

Davids  Island.  An  island  of  100  acres 
in  Long  Island  Sound,  within  the  township 
limits  of  New  Rochelle,  Westchester  Co., 
N.  Y.     It  was  purchased  in  1867  by  the 


U.  S.  government,  to  be  used  for  military 
purposes. 

Dinkelsbuhl.  A  town  of  Bavaria,  sur- 
rounded with  a  hif  h  wall,  flanked  with  tow- 
ers and  ditches.  It  suffered  much  during 
the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

Dorylseum  (Phrygia),  Soliman,  the 
Turkish  sultan  of  Iconium,  havine  retired 
from  the  defense  of  Nicsoa,  his  capital,  was 
here  defeated  with  great  loss  by  the  Cru- 
saders, July  1,  1097. 

Douglas.  An  ancient  noble  family  of 
Scotland.  The  earls  of  Douglas,  the  earls 
of  Angus,  and  the  earls  of  Morton  belonged 
to  this  family.  Sir  James  Douglas,  sur- 
named  "The  Good,"  was  the  founder  of 
their  fame  and  grandeur.  He  commanded 
the  left  wing  at  Bannockbum  in  1814,  and 
was  killed  bv  the  Saracens  in  Spain  about 
1880,  in  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine.  James 
the  second,  earl  of  Douglas,  was  a  famous 
warrior,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Ot- 
terburn  in  1888.  Archibald  the  Grim,  third 
earl,  fought  for  the  French  at  Poitiers,  and 
died  about  1400.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Archibald,  fourth  earl,  ^ho  displayed 
great  courage  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury 
(1408),  where  he  fought  against  Henry  IV., 
and  rendered  important  services  to  Charles 
YII.  of  France,  who  rewarded  him  with  the 
duchy  of  Touraine.  He  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  Verneuil,  in  France,  in  1424. 

Dry  Tortugas.  A  group  of  ten  small, 
low,  barren  islands  belonging  to  Monroe 
Co.,  Fla.  These  islands  servea  as  a  place  of 
imprisonment  for  persons  under  sentence 
by  courts-martial  during  the  late  civil  war. 
Several  criminals  concerned  in  the  con- 
spiracy in  which  President  Lincoln  was 
murdered  were  confined  here. 

E. 

Bgard  (FrX  An  ancient  tribunal  of 
Malta  which  aecided,  by  commission,  suits 
among  the  knights. 

Eleasa.  In  Palestine ;  here  Judas  Mac- 
cabseus  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Baochides 
and  Alcimus,  and  the  Syrians  about  161 

B.C. 

Entrenchments.  The  field-works  which 
are  hastily  thrown  up  to  cover  a  force  in 
position. 

Brivan,  Irvin,  or  Irivan.  A  fortified 
town  of  Russian  Armenia,  situated  on  the 
Zenghi.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in 
1558  and  1582,  but  recovered  by  Abbas  the 
Great,  1604 ;  after  being  several  times  cap- 
tured, it  was  ceded  to  Persia,  1769.  The 
Russians  blockaded  this  place  during  six 
months  in   1808,  and  were  repulsed,  with 

freat  slaughter,  in  an  attempt  to  storm  it. 
n  1827,  however,  it  was  taken  by  them. 
Brmin.  An  order  of  knights  instituted 
in  1450,  by  Francis  I.,  duke  of  Bretagne, 
and  which  formerly  subsisted  in  France. 
The  collar  of  this  order  was  of  gold,  com- 
posed of  ears  of  corn  in  saltire,  at  the  end 
of  which  hung  the  ermine,  with  the  in- 
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Bcription  a  ma  vie.  But  the  order  expired 
when  the  dukedom  of  Bretagne  was  an- 
nexed to  France. 

Erouad,  or  Brroad.  A  town  of  Hindoe- 
tan,  in  the  province  of  Coimbetoor.  This 
town  was  reduced  in  size  during  the  reign 
Of  Tippoo  Sahib ;  and  during  the  invasion 
of  Gen.  Meadows  the  town  was  destroyed. 
It  was  taken  by  the  British  in  1790,  and 
retaken  by  Tippoo;  but  it  came  into  the 
final  possession  of  the  British,  along  with 
the  province,  in  1799. 

Bvana  Rifle.    See  Maoaziks  Guns. 


F. 

Fabian.  Delaying ;  dilatory :  avoiding 
battle,  in  imitation  of  Quintus  Faoius  Maxi- 
mus  Verrucosus,  a  Roman  general  who  con- 
ducted military  operations  aeainst  Hannibal, 
by  declining  to  risk  a  battle  In  the  open  field, 
but  harassing  the  enemy  by  marches,  coun- 
termarches, and  ambuscades. 

G. 

Qad.  The  first-born  of  Zilpah,  Leah's 
maid,  was  the  seventh  son  of  Jacob.  The 
tribe  of  QtA  numbered  in  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai  more  than  40,000  firhting-men.  No- 
madic by  nature,  they  preferred  to  remain  on 
the  east  side  of  Jordan,  and  were  reluctanUy 
allowed  to  do  so  by  Joshua,  on  condition  of 
assisting  their  countirmen  in  the  conquest 
and  subjugation  o*f  Canaan.  The  men  of 
Gad — if  we  may  Judge  from  the  eleven  war- 
riors who  joined  David  in  his  extremity — 
were  a  race  of  stalwart  heroes;  ''men  of 
might,  and  men  of  war,  fit  for  the  battle, 
that  could  handle  shield  and  buckler,  whose 
faces  were  like  the  faces  of  lions,  and  were 
as  swift  as  the  roes  upon  the  mountains.'' 

Gomer  Chamber.  Chamber  of  the  24- 
pounder  Coehom  mortar;  it  is  in  the  form 
of  a  frustum  of  a  cone,  superior  diameter  8 
inches,  and  inferior,  2  inches. 

Gore.  In  heraldry,  a  charge  consisting 
of  one-third  of  the  shield  cut  off  by  two 
arched  lines,  one  drawn  from  the  dexter  or 
sinister  chief,  and  the  other  from  the  bottom 
of  the  escutcheon,  meeting  in  the  fess  point. 
A  gore  sinister  is  enumerated  by  heralds  as 
one  of  the  abatements  or  marks  of  dishonor 
borne  for  unknishtly  conduct    See  Gxtbsst. 

Guelf,  Quelpn,  or  Welf.  The  name  of  a 
noble  family  in  Gkrmanv,  the  founder  of 
which  lived  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 

H. 

Half  Merlons.  The  merlons  at  the  ends 
of  the  parapet. 

Harrow.  In  a  military  sense,  means  to 
lay  waste ;  to  ravage ;  to  destroy. 

Here.  Is  a  word  used  by  soldiers  at  a 
regimental  roll-call,  to  intimate  their  pres- 
ence. 


M. 


Magnano.  In  Northern  Italy;  here 
Scherer  and  a  French  army  were  defeated 
by  the  Austrians  under  Kray,  April  6, 1799. 

Mars.  The  name  of  the  Roman  ccod  of 
war,  was  a  contraction  of  Movers,  He  was 
supposed  to  be  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  and 
was  identified  with  the  Ares  of  Greek  my- 
thology. According  to  Ovid  he  was  a  son 
of  Juno,  but  had  no  father.  Homer  and 
other  poets  relate  that  Mars  fought  for  the 
Trojans  at  the  tieg^  of  Troy,  and  was 
wounded  by  Diomede.  Mars  was  believed 
to  love  war  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  delight 
in  camaee.  He  is  usually  represented  as  a 
^m  soldier  in  fdll  armor, — sometimes  as 
driving  fiiriously  in  a  war-chariot. 

Mohones,  or  Molio'nidse.  B^^rded  as 
the  sons  of  Neptune  (Poseidon) ;  according 
to  Homer  the  Moliones,  when  yet  boys,  took 
part  in  an  expedition  of  the  Epeans  against 
Neleus  and  the  Pylians.  When  Hercules 
marched  against  Augeas,  the  latter  intrusted 
the  conduct  of  the  war  to  the  Moliones ;  but 
as  Hercules  was  taken  ill,  he  concluded  peace 
with  Augeas,  whereupon  his  army  was  at- 
tacked and  defeated  by  the  Molionidie.  In 
order  to  take  vengeance,  he  afterwards  slew 
them  near  OleonsB,  on  the  frontiers  of  Ar- 
golis.  Their  sons,  Amphimachus  and  Thal- 
pius,  led  the  Epeans  to  Troy. 

N. 

Nugent.  The  name  of  a  noble  family, 
originally  from  Normandy,  who  settled  m 
Ireland  in  the  12th  century.  Richard  Nu- 
gent was  created  by  King  James  I.  earl  of 
Westmeath  in  1621.  Gkorge  Thomas  John 
Nugent,  bom  in  17B5,  became  marquis  of 
Westmeath  in  1822.  Sir  G^rge  Nugent, 
grandson  of  Viscount  Clare,  bom  in  1757, 
served  in  America  and  the  Netherlands.  He 
was  successively  appointed  governor  of  Ja- 
maica and  commanaer-in-chief  of  the  army 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  1846  field-mar- 
shal. Died  in  1849.  His  brother.  Sir  Charles 
Edmund  Nugent,  served  with  distinction 
under  Rodney,  and  was  created  admiral  of 
the  blue  in  1808.  In  1888  he  received  the 
title  of  admiral  of  the  fleet.    Died  in  1844. 

P. 

Paneas,  or  Panius  rSvria).  Here  Antio- 
chus  the  Great  defeatea  Scopas,  the  Egyptian 
general,  and  his  Greek  allies,  198  B.C.* 

Percy.  The  name  of  an  ancient  and  noble 
English  family,  descended  from  William  de 
Percy,  who,  in  the  reign  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  possessed  several  manors  in  the 
counties  of  Lincoln  and  York.  He  was 
probably  a  Norman.  I  n  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.  a  Henry  de  Percy  acquired  Alnwick  and 
other  estates  in  Northumberland.  Another 
Henry  de  Percy,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  married  'Aatj  Plantagenet,  a  great- 
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granddaughter  of  King  Henry  III.,  and 
Bad  two  sons,  Henry,  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, and  Thomas,  earl  of  Worcester.  Henry 
Percy,  surnamed  Hotspur,  a  son  of  Henry 
last  named,  rebelled  against  Henry  IV.,  and 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  (1408]. 
A  son  of  Hotspur  was  restored  to  the  earl- 
dom, fought  for  the  house  of  Lancaster,  and 
fell  at  Saint  Albans,  in  1455,  leaving  several 
sons,  who  were  killed  in  the  war  of  the 
Roses.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  Percy, 
earl  of  NorthumlSrland,  was  executed  for 
rebellion  (1572). 

Pharaoh.  The  term  applied  in  the  Bible 
to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  of  which  many  ex- 
planations have  UQ^n  proposed,  as  pa^ra^ 
"the  sun;'*  pi-ourOf  "the  king;"  per-aa, 
"  the  great  house,"  "  court ;"  pa-ra^anh^  or 
"  the  living  sun."  None  of  tnese  etymolo- 
eies  are  altogether  satisfactory,  some  not 
being  found  at  an  early  period.  It  is  still 
less  possible  to  connect  it  with  the  name  of 
any  Egyptian  monarch,  and  it  must  have 
been  a  common  appellation  like  khan,  ccesar, 
or  czar,  Pharaon  is  the  one  under  whom 
the  Israelites  were  in  bondage,  and  who 
conipelled  them  to  build  the  treasure-cities 
of  Pithom  and  Rameses  of  bricks ;  and  it 
was  under  him  or  his  Siuccessor  that  Egypt 
was  afflicted  with  the  ten  plagues,  and  that 
Moses  and  Aaron  led  the  Israelites  out  of 
Egypt,  and  the  E^ptian  army  in  its  pur- 
suit of  the  retreating  Israelites  was  drowned 
in  the  sea,  although  it  is  doubtf\il  if  Pharaoh 
perished  with  them.  The  identical  Egyptian 
monarch  who  was  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exo- 
dus has  been  a  subject  of  dispute,  but  it  is 
principally  confined  to  the  period  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties.  The 
other  Pharaohs  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are 
the  father  of  Hadad  the  Edomite,  supposed  to 
be  a  king  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty ;  the 
father-in-law  of  Solomon ;  one  of  the  prede- 
cessors of  Sheshanka  or  Shishak ;  that  mon- 
arch himself,  who  overran  the  Holy  Land 
and  pillaged  Jerusalem ;  Tirhakah  the  Ethio- 
pian, who  for  a  time  wrested  Egypt  from  the 
Assyrians;   Nekau  or  Necho  II.,  who  in- 


vaded Palestine  to  reduce  it  to  subjection, 
then  in  alliance  with  the  Assyrians,  but  was 
finally  defeated  at  Carcheraish  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, then  at  a  youthful  age,  605  B.C. ;  and 
Uah-pa-ra,  Hophra  or  Apries,  of  the  twenty- 
sixth  dynasty,  who  marched  to  relieve  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem,  causing  the  Babylonians 
to  retire  for  a  while,  although  it  was  finally 
taken  bv  Nebuchadnezzar,  588  B.C.  It  is 
remarkaole  that  the  Ethiopian  Kings  Zerah 
and  so  mentioned  in  the  Bible  are  not  styled 
Pharaohs,  like  the  Egyptian  rulers,  as  if  for 
some  reason  they  had  not  the  same  title  or 
were  recognized  as  lawful  rulers  of  the 
country. 

Phylarque  (-FV.).  A  Grecian  cavalrjr 
officer  who  commanded  the  cavalry  of  his 
tribe. 

R 

Reichenbach  (Prussia).  Here  was  signed 
a  subsidy  treaty  between  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  England,  whereby  the  last  engaged*  to 
provide  means  for  carrying  on  the  war 
against  Napoleon  I.  on  certain  conditions, 
June  14-15,  1818.  Austria  joined  the  alli- 
ance soon  after.  Here  Duroc  was  killed 
during  the  confiicts  between  the  French  and 
the  allies,  Hay  22, 1818. 

S- 
Shako.    A  kind  of  military  cap. 


Teaserse  Militares.  Military  watchwords, 
or  countersigns,  among  the  ancient  Romans. 

y. 

Viana.  A  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Hinho,  situated  on  the  Lima,  88 
miles  north  from  Oporto.  This  place  sur- 
rendered to  Admiral  Sir  Charles  Napier  in 
the  civil  war  which  deprived  Don  Miguel  of 
the  throne  of  Portugal. 


ARTICLES   OF  WAR 


Section  1842.  The  armies  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  governed  by  the  following 
rules  and  article?.  The  word  officer,  as 
used  therein,  shall  be  understood  to  desig- 
nate commissioned  officers;  the  word  sol- 
dier shall  be  understood  to  include  non- 
commissioned officers,  musicians,  artificers, 
and  privates,  and  other  enlisted  men,  and  the 
convictions  mentioned  therein  shall.be  un- 
derstood to  be  convictions  by  court-martial. 

Abticls  1.     Every  officer  now  in  the 


Army  of  the  United  States  shall,  within 
six  months  from  the  passing  of  this  act, 
and  every  officer  hereafter  appointed  shall, 
before  he  enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  office, 
subscribe  these  rules  and  articles. 

Art.  2.  These  rules  and  articles  shall  be 
read  to  every  enlisted  man  at  the  time  of, 
or  within  six  days  after,  his  enlistment,  and 
he  shall  thereupon  take  an  oath  or  affirma- 
tion, in  the  following  form:  <*I,  A  B,  do 
solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  bear 
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true  faith  and  allM'iance  to  the  United 
States  of  America ;  that  I  will  serve  them 
honestly  and  faithfully  against  all  their 
enemies  whomsoever ;  and  that  I  will  ohey 
the  orders  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  orders  of  the  officers  ap- 
pointed over  me,  according  to  the  Rules 
and  Articles  of  War.'*  This  oath  maybe 
taken  before  any  commissioned  officer  of 
the  Army. 

Akt.  3.  Every  officer  who  knowingly 
enlists  or  musters  into  the  military  service 
any  minor  over  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
without  the  written  consent  of  his  parents 
or  guardians,  or  any  minor  under  the  age 
of  sixteen  years,  or  any  insane  or  intoxi- 
cated persons,  or  any  deserter  from  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  service  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  person  who  has  been  convicted  of 
any  infamous  criminal  offense,  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  dismissed  from  the  service, 
or  suffer  such  other  punishment  as  a  court- 
martial  may  direct 

Art.  4.  *  No  enlisted  man,  duly  sworn, 
shall  be  discharged  from  the  service  without 
a  discharge  in  writing,  signed'  by  a  field- 
officer  of  the  regiment  to  which  he  belongs, 
or  by  the  commanding  officer,  when  no  field- 
officer  is  present ;  and  no  discharge  shall  be 
given  to  any  enlisted  man  before  his  term 
of  service  has  expired,  except  by  order  of 
'  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the 
commanding  officer  of  a  department,  or  by 
sentence  of  a  general  court-martial. 

Art.  5.  Any  officer  who  knowingly 
musters  as  a  soldier  a  person  who  is  not  a 
soldier  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  knowingly 
making  a  false  muster,  and  punished  accord- 
ingly* 

Art.  6.  Any  officer  who  takes  money, 
OP  other  thing,  by  way  of  gratification,  on 
mustering  any  regiment,  troop,  battery,  or 
company,  or  on  signing  muster-rolls,  shall 
be  aismissed  from  the  service,  and  shall 
thereby  be  disabled  to  hold  any  office  or 
employment  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States. 

Art.  7.  Every  officer  commanding  a 
regiment,  an  independent  troop,  battery,  or 
company,  or  a  garrison,  shall,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  every  month,  transmit  through  the 
proper  channels,  to  the  Department  of  War, 
an  exact  return  of  the  same,  specifying  the 
names  of  the  officers  then  absent  from  their 
posts,  with  the  reasons  for  and  the  time 
of  their  absence.  And  any  officer  who, 
through  neglect  or  design,  omits  to  send 
such  returns,  shall,  on  conviction  thereof, 
be  punished  as  a  oourt-martial  may  di- 
rect. 

Art.  8.  Every  officer  who  knowingly 
makes  a  false  return  to  the  Department  of 
War,  or  to  any  of  his  superior  officers, 
authorized  to  call  for  such  returns,  of  the 
state  of  the  raiment,  troop  or  company,  or 
garrison  under  his  command ;  or  of  the 
arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  or  other  stores 
thereunto  belonging,  shall,  on  conviction 
thereof  before  a  court-martial,  be  cashiered. 


Art.  9.  All  public  stores  taken  from  the 
enemy  shall  be  secured  for  the  service  of  the 
United  States ;  and  for  neglect  thereof  the 
commanding  officer  shall  be  answerable. 

Art.  10.  Every  officer  commanding  a 
troop,  battery,  or  company,  is  charged  with 
the  arms,  accoutrements,  ammunition,  cloth- 
ing, or  other  military  stores  belonging  to 
his  command,  and  is  accountable  to  his 
colonel  in  case  of  their  being  lost,  spoiled, 
or  damaged  otherwise  than  by  unavoidable 
accident,  or  on  actual  service. 

Art.  11.  Every  officer  commanding  a 
regiment  or  an  independent  troop,  battery, 
or  company,  not  in  the  field,  may,  when 
actually  quartered  with  such  command, 
grant  furloug;hs  to  the  enlisted  men,  in  such 
numbers  ana  for  such  time  as  he  shall  deem 
consistent  with  the  good  of  the  service. 
Every  officer  commanding  a  regiment,  or 
an  independent  troop,  battery,  or  company, 
in  the  field,  may  grant  fUrloughs  not  ex- 
ceeding thirty  days  at  one  time,  to  five  per 
centum  of  the  enlisted  men,  for  ^ood  con- 
duct in  the  line  of  duty,  but  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  commander  of  the  forces  of 
which  said  enlisted  men  form  a  part  Every 
company  officer  of  a  regiment,  commanding 
any  troop,  battery,  or  company  not  in  the 
field,  or  commanding  in  any  garrison,  fort, 
post,  or  barrack,  may,  in  the  absence  of  his 
neld-officer,  grant  furloughs  to  the  enlisted 
men,  for  a  time  not  exceeding  twenty  days 
in  six  months,  and  not  to  more  than  two 
persons  to  be  absent  at  the  same  time. 

Art.  12.  At  every  muster  of  a  regiment, 
troop,  battery,  or  company,  the  command- 
ing officer  thereof  shall  gnve  to  the  muster- 
ing officer  certificates,  signed  by  himself, 
stating  how  long  absent  officers  nave  been 
absent  and  the  reasons  of  their  absence. 
And  the  commanding  officer  of  every  troop, 
battery,  or  company  shall  give  like  certifi- 
cates, stating  how  long  absent  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  private  soldiers  have  been 
absent  and  the  reasons  of  their  absence. 
Such  reasons  and  time  of  absence  shall  be 
inserted  in  the  muster-rolls  opposite  the 
names  of  the  respective  absent  officers  and 
soldiers;  and  the  certificates,  toother  with 
the  muster-rolls,  shall  be  transmitted  bythe 
mustering  officer  to  the  Department  of  War, 
as  speedily  as  the  distance  of  the  place  and 
muster  will  admit 

Art.  18.  Every  officer  who  signs  a  false 
certificate,  relating  to  the  absence  or  pay  of 
an  officer  or  soldier,  shall  be  dismissed  from 
the  service. 

Art.  14.  Any  officer  who  knowingly 
makes  a  false  muster  of  man  or  horse,  or 
who  signs,  or  directs,  or  allows  thfi  signing 
of  any  muster-roll,  knowing  the  same  to 
contain  a  false  muster,  shafi,  upon  proof 
thereof  by  two  witnesses,  before  a  court- 
martial,  l>e  dismissed  from  the  service,  and 
shall  thereby  be  disabled  to  hold  any  office 
or  employment  in  the  service  of  the  united 
States. 

Art.  15.    Any  officer  who,  willfully  or 
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through  neglect,  Buffers  to  be  lost,  spoiled, 
or  damaffed,  any  military  stores  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  shall  make  good  the 
loss  or  damage,  and  be  dismissed  from  the 
service. 

Aitt.  16.  Any  enlisted  man  who  sells, 
or  willfully  or  throueh  neglect  wastes  the 
ammunition  deliverea  out  to  him,  shall  be 
punished  as  a  court-martial  may  direct. 
.  Abt.  17.  Any  soldier  who  sells  or, 
through  nej^leet,  loses  or  spoils  his  horse, 
arms,  clothing,  or  accoutrements,  shall  suf- 
fer such  stoppages,  not  exceeding  one-half 
of  his  current  pay,  as  a  oourt-martial  may 
deem  sufficient  for  repairing  the  loss  or 
damage,  and  shall  be  punislrad  by  confine- 
ment or  such  other  coiporal  puniuiment  as 
the  court  may  direct. 

Art.  18.  Any  offioer  commanding  in 
any  garrison,  fort,  or  barracks  of  the  United 
Btatoi  who,  for  his  ptiyate  adyantage,  lays 
imy  duty  or  imposition  upon,  or  is  inter- 
ested in,  the  safe  of  any  victuals,  liquors, 
or  other  necessaries  of  Ufb,  brought  into 
such  garrison,  fort,  or  barracks,  for  the  use 
of  the  soldiers,  shall  be  dismissed  from  the 
tervice. 

Abt.  19.  Any  officer  who  uses  oontempt- 
uous  or  disrespectfbl  words  against  the 
President,  the  Vice-President,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  chief  magistrate 
or  legislature  of  any  of  the  United  States 
in  which  he  is  quartered,  shall  be  dismissed 
from  the  service,  or  otherwise  punished  as  a 
court-martial  may  direct.  Any  soldier  who 
so  offends  shall  be  punished  as  a  court-mar- 
tial may  direct. 

Abt.  20.  Any  officer  or  soldier  who  be* 
haves  himself  with  disrespect  towards  his 
commanding  officer  shall  be  punished  as  a 
court-martial  may  direct. 

Abt.  21.  Any  officer  or  soldier  who,  on 
any  pretense  whatsoever,  strikes  his  supe- 
rior officer,  or  draws  or  lifts  on  any  weapon, 
or  offers  any  violence  against  nim,  being  in 
the  execution  of  his  office,  or  disobeys  any 
lawful  command  of  his  superior  officer,  shall 
suffer  death,  or  such  other  punishment  as  a 
court-martial  may  direct. 

Abt.  22.  Any  officer  or  s<^ier  who  be- 
gins, excites,  causes,  or  Joins  in  any  mutiny 
or  sedition,  in  any  troop,  battery,  company, 

n,  post,  detachment,  or  guara,  shall  su^ 
eath,  or  such  other  punishment  as  a 
pourt-martial  may  direct. 
.  Abt.  28.  Any  officer  or  soldier  who, 
being  present  at  any  mutiny  or  sedition, 
does  not  use  his  utmost  endeavor  to  suppress 
the  same,  or  havinf  knowledge  of  any  in- 
tended mutiny  or  sedition,  does  not,  without 
delay,  give  information  thereof  to  h»  com- 
manding officer,  shall  suffer  death,  or  such 
other  punishment  as  a  court-martial  may 
direct. 

Art.  24.  All  officers,  of  what  condition 
soever,  have  power  to  part  and  quell  all 
quarrels,  Arays,  and  disorders,  whether 
among  persons  belonging  to  his  own  or  to 
imother  corps,  regiment,  troop,  battery,  or 
42 


company,  and  to  order  officers  into  arrest, 
and  non-commissioned  officers  and  soldiers 
into  confinement,  who  take  part  in  the  same, 
until  their  proper  superior  officer  is  ao< 
quainted  therewith.  And  whosoever,  bdng 
so  ordered,  refUses  to  obey  such  officer  or 
non-commissioned  officer,  or  draws  a 
weapon  upon  him,  shall  be  punished  as  a 
court-martial  may  direct. 

Art.  26.  No  offioer  or  soldier  shall  use 
any  reproachful  or  proyokins  speeches  or 
gestures  to  another.  Any  cSficer  who  so 
offends  shall  be  put  in  arrest  Any  soldier 
who  so  offends  shall  be  confined,  and  re- 

auired  to  ask  pardon  of  the  party  oifended,  in 
be  presence  of  the  commanding  officer. 
Art.  26.  No  officer  or  soldier  shaU  send 
a  challenge  to  another  officer  or  soldier  to 
fight  a  duel,  or  Mcept  a  challenge  so  sent. 
Any  officer  who  so  offends  shall  be  dismissed 
fhmi  the  service.  Any  soldier  who  so  offends 
shall  suffer  such  corporal  punishment  as  a 
court-martial  may  direct. 

Art.  27.  Any  officer  or  non-commis- 
sioned officer,  commanding  a  guard,  who, 
knowingly  and  willingly,  suffers  any  person 
to  go  forth  to  fight  a  duel,  shall  be  punished 
as  a  challenger;  and  all  seconds  or  pro- 
moters of  duels,  and  carriers  of  challenges 
to  fight  duels,  shall  be  deemed  principals, 
and  punished  accordingly.  It  shall  be  the 
dutf  of  any  officer  commanding  an  army, 
regiment,  troop,  battery,  company,  poet,  or 
detachment,  who  knows  or  nas  reason  to 
believe  that  a  challenge  has  been  given  or 
aooepted  by  any  officer  or  enlisted  man 
under  his  command,  immediately  to  arrest 
the  offender  and  bring  him  to  trial. 

Art.  28.  Any  officer  or  soldier  who  up- 
braids another  officer  or  soldier  for  refiising 
a  challenge  shall  himself  be  punished  as 
a  challenger;  and  all  officers  and  soldiers 
are  hereby  discharged  from  any  disgrace  or 
opinion  of  disadvantaffo  which  might  arise 
from  their  having  revised  to  accept  chal- 
lenges, as  they  will  only  have  aotea  in  obe- 
dience to  the  law,  and  have  done  their  duty 
as  good  soldiers,  who  subject  themselves  to 
discipline. 

Art.  29.  Any  oflloer  who  thinks  himself 
wronged  by  the  commanding  offioer  of  his 
regiment,  and,  upon  due  appncatlon  to  such 
commander,  is  reAised  redress,  may  com- 
plain to  the  general  commanding  in  the 
State  or  Territory  where  such  regiment  is 
stationed.  The  general  shall  examine  into 
sMd  complaint  and  take  proper  measures  for 
redressing  the  wrong  complained  of;  and  he 
shall,  as  soon  as  possible,  transmit  to  the 
]>epartment  of  War  a.  true  statement  of  such 
complaint,  with  the  proceedings  had  thereon. 
Art.  80.  Any  soldier  who  thinks  himself 
wrenged  hy  any  ofScer  may  complain  to  the 
oomnumding  officer  of  his  regiment,  who 
siiall  summon  a  ref^mental  court-martial 
for  the  doing  of  Justice  to  the  complainant. 
Klher  party  may  appeal  from  such  regi- 
mental oourt-martiai  to  a  general  court- 
martial  ;  bat  if,  upoa  such  second  hearings 
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the  appeal  appean  to  be  groundleat  and 
▼ezatiouf ,  the  party  appealing  shall  be  pun- 
ished at  the  discretion  of  said  general  court- 
martial. 

Akt.  81.  Any  officer  or  soldier  who  lies 
out  of  his  quarters,  garrison,  or  camp,  with- 
out leave  from  his  superior  officer,  shall  be 
punished  as  a  court-martial  may  direct 

Art.  82.  Any  soldier  who  absents  him- 
self from  his  troop,  battenr,  company,  or  de- 
tachment, without  leave  from  his  oommand- 
ing  officer,  shall  be  punished  as  a  court- 
martial  may  direct 

AmT.  88.  Any  officer  or  soldier  who  fisils, 
except  when  prerented  by  sickness  or  other 
neoeseitr,  to  repair,  at  the  fixed  time,  to  the 
place  of  parade,  exeroiae,  or  other  rendez- 
vous appointed  by  his  commanding  offioer, 
or  goes  from  the  same,  without  leave  ftrom 
his  commanding  officer,  before  he  is  dis- 
missed or  relieved,  shall  be  punished  as  a 
court-marUal  may  direct 

Art.  84.  Any  soldier  who  is  found  one 
mile  from  camp,  without  leave  in  writing 
from  his  oommandinc  officer,  shall  be  pun- 
ished as  a  court-martial  mav  direct 

Art.  85.  Any  soldier  who  Ikils  to  retire 
to  his  quarters  or  tent  at  the  beating  of  re- 
treat, shall  be  punished  acoording  to  the 
nature  of  his  offense. 

Art.  86.  No  soldier  belonging  to  anv 
regiment,  troop,  battery,  or  company  shall 
hire  another  to  do  his  duty  for  him,  or  be 
excused  from  duty,  except  m  cases  of  sick- 
ness, disability,  or  leave  of  absence.  Svery 
such  soldier  found  ffuilty  of  hiring  his  duty, 
and  the  person  so  hired  to  do  another's  duty, 
shall  be  punished  as  a  oourt-martial  may 
direct 

Art.  87.  Svery  non-commissioned  offiioer 
who  connives  at  such  hiring  of  duty  shall 
be  reduced.  Svery  officer  who  knows  and 
allows  such  practices  shall  be  punished  as  a 
oourt-martial  may  direct 

Art.  88.  Any  officer  who  is  found  drunk 
on  his  guard,  party,  or  other  duty,  shall  be 
dismissed  from  the  service^  Any  soldier 
who  so  offends  shall  suflbr  such  punishment 
as  a  court-martial  may  direct  Ko  oourt- 
martial  shall  sentence  any  soldier  to  be 
branded,  marked,  or  tattooed. 

Art.  89.  Any  sentinel  who  is  found 
sleeping  upon  his  post,  or  who  leaves  it  be- 
fore he  is  regularly  relieved,  shall  suffer 
death,  or  such  other  punishment  as  a  court- 
martial  may  direct 

Art.  40.  Any  officer  or  soldier  who  ouits 
his  guard,  platoon,  or  division,  without 
leave  from  his  superior  officer,  except  In  a 
case  of  urgent  necessity,  shall  be  punished 
as  a  oourt-martial  may  direct 

Art.  41.  Any  officer  who,  by  any  means 
whatsoever,  oocasions  foke  alarms  in  camp, 
garrison,  or  quarters,  shall  suifor  death,  or 
such  other  punishment  as  a  oourt-martial 
may  direct 

Art.  42.  Anv  officer  or  soldier  who  mis- 
behaves himself  before  the  enemy,  runs 
away,  or  shameftilly  abandons  any  fort, 


post,  or  guard,  which  he  is  commanded  to 
defend,  or  speaks  words  inducing  others  to 
do  the  like,  or  casts  away  his  arms  or  am- 
munition, or  quits  his  poster  colors  to  plun* 
der  or  pillage,  shall  suffer  death,  or  such 
other  punislmient  as  a  court-maitial  may 
direct 

Art.  48.  If  any  commander  of  any  gar«' 
rison,  fortress,  or  post  is  compelled,  by  the 
officers  and  soldiers  under  his  command,  to 
give  up  to  the  enemy  or  to  abandon  it,  the 
officers  or  soldiers  so  offending  shall  suffer 
death,  or  such  other  punishment  as  a  court- 
martial  may  direct 

Art.  44.  Any  person  bdonging  to  the 
armies  of  the  United  States  who  makes 
known  the  watch-word  to  any  person  not  en- 
titled to  receive  it,  aoooiding  to  the  rules 
and  discipline  of  war,  or  presumes  to  give 
a  pjarole  or  watch-word  drflferent  tnm  that 
which  he  received,  shall  suffer  death,  or 
such  other  punishment  as  a  court-martial 
mav  direct 

Art.  45.  Whosoever  relieves  the  enemy 
with  money,  victuals,  or  ammunition,  or 
knowingly  harbors  or  protects  an  enemy, 
shall  suffer  death,  or  sucn  other  punishment 
as  a  oourt-martial  may  direct 

Art.  46.  Whosoever  holds  correspond- 
ence with,  or  gives  intelligence  to,  the  ene- 
my, either  directly  or  indirectly,  shall  suffw 
death,  or  such  other  punishment  as  a  oourt- 
martial  may  direct 

Art.  47.  Any  officer  or  soldier  who, 
having  received  pay,  or  having  been  duly 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
deserts  the  same,  shall,  in  time  of  war,  suffer 
death,  or  such  other  punishment  as  a  court- 
nuuiial  may  direct  ,*  and  in  time  of  peace, 
any  punishment,  excepting  death,  which  a 
court-martial  may  direct 

Art.  48.  Svery  soldier  who  deserts  the 
service  oi  the  United  States  shall  be  liable 
to  serve  for  such  period  as  shall,  with  the 
time  he  may  have  served  previous  to  his  de- 
sertion, amount  to  the  frill  term  <^  his  en- 
listment ;  and  such  soldier  shall  be  tried  by 
a  court-martial  and  punished,  although  the 
term  of  his  enlistment  may  have  elapeed 
previous  to  his  being  i^prehended  and  tried. 

Art.  49.  Any  officer  who,  iiaving  tendered 
his  resignation,  quits  his  post  or  proper 
duties,  without  leave,  and  with  intent  to  re- 
main permanently  absent  therefrom,  prior 
to  due  notice  of  the  acceptance  of  the  same, 
shall  be  deemed  and  punished  as  a  de- 
serter. 

Art.  50.  Ko  non-commissioned  officer  or 
soldier  shall  enlist  himself  in  any  other  regi- 
ment, troop,  or  company,  without  a  regu&r 
discharge  from  the  regiment,  troop,  or  com- 
pany in  which  he  last  served,  on  a  penalty 
of  being  reputed  a  deserter,  and  suffbrinff 
accordingly.  And  in  case  any  officer  shall 
knowingly  receive  and  entertain  such  non- 
commissioned officer  or  soldier,  or  shall  not, 
after  his  being  discovered  to  be  a  deserter, 
immediately  confine  him  and  elve  notice 
thereof  to  Ute  CQrp%  in  which  he  last  served, 
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tbe  said  officer  shall,  by  a  court-martial,  be 
cashiered. 

Art.  61.  Any  officer  or  soldier  who  ad- 
Tises  or  persuades  any  other  officer  or  soldier 
to  desert  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
shall,  in  time  of  war,  suffer  death,  or  such 
other  punishment  as  a  court-martial  may 
direct ;  and  in  time  of  peace,  any  punish- 
ment, excepting  death,  which  a  court-mar- 
tial may  direct. 

Art.  62.  It  is  earnestly  recommended  to 
all  officers  and  soldiers  dfligentlv  to  attend 
divine  service.  Any  officer  who  behaves  in- 
decently or  irreverently  at  any  place  of 
divine  worship  shall  be  brought  before  a 
general  court-martial,  there  to  be  publicly 
and  severely  reprimanded  by  the  president 
thereof.  Any  soldier  who  so  otTends  shall, 
for  his  first  offense,  forfeit  one-sixth  of  a 
dollar ;  for  each  ftirtner  offense  he  shall  for- 
feit a  like  sum,  and  shall  be  confined  twenty- 
tour  hours.  The  money  so  forfeited  shall 
be  deducted  from  his  next  pay,  and  shall  be 
applied,  bv  the  captain  or  senior  officer  of 
bis  troop,  battery,  or  company,  to  the  use  of 
the  sick  soldiers  of  tbe  same. 

Art.  68.  Any  officer  who  uses  any  pro- 
fane oath  or  execration  shall,  for  each  offense, 
forfeit  and  pay  one  dollar.  Any  soldier  who 
80  offends  snail  incur  the  penalties  provided 
in  the  preceding  article ;  and  all  moneys  for- 
feited for  such  offense  shall  be  applied  as 
therein  provided. 

Art.  64.  Every  officer  commanding  in 
quarters,  garrison,  or  on  the  march,  snail 
keep  good  order,  and,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  redress  all  abuses  or  disorders  which 
may  be  committed  by  any  officer  or  soldier 
under  his  command ;  and  if,  upon  complaint 
made  to  him  of  officers  or  soldiers  beating 
or  otherwise  ill-treating  any  person,  disturl? 
ing  fairs  or  markets,  or  committing  any  kind 
of  riot,  to  the  disquieting  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  he  refSses  or  omits  to  see 
Justice  done  to  the  offender,  and  reparation 
made  to  the  party  inlured,  so  far  as  part  of 
the  offender's  pay  shall  go  towards  such 
reparation,  he  shall  be  dismissed  ft>om  the 
service,  or  otherwise  punished,  as  a  court- 
martial  may  direct. 

Art.  66.  All  officers  and  soldiers  are  to 
behave  themselves  orderly  in  quarters  and 
on  the  march;  and  whoever  commits  any 
waste  or  spoil,  either  in  walks  or  trees,  parks, 
warrens,  nsh-ponds,  houses,  gardens,  grain- 
fields,  indotures,  or  meadows,  or  maliciously 
destroys  any  property  whatsoever  belonging 
to  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  (unless 
by  order  of  a  general  officer  commanding  a 
separate  army  in  the  field),  shall,  besides 
such  penalties  as  he  may  be  liable  to  by  law, 
be  punished  as  a  court-martial  may  direct. 

Art.  66.  Any  officer  or  soldier  who  does 
violence  to  any  person  bringing  provisions 
or  other  necessaries  to  the  camp,  garrison, 
or  quarters  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
in  foreign  parts,  shall  sufi^r  death,  or  such 
other  punishment  as  a  court-martial  may 
direct. 


Art.  67.  Whosoever,  belonging  to  the 
armies  of  the  United  States  in  foreign  parts, 
or  at  any  place  within  the  United  States  or 
their  Territories  durino^  rebellion  i^inst 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  United  States, 
forces  a  safeguard,  shall  suffer  death. 

Art.  68.  In  time  of  war,  insurrection, 
or  rebellion,  larceny,  robbery,  burglary,  ar- 
son, mayhem,  manslaughter,  murder,  assault 
and  battery  with  an  intent  to  kill,  wound- 
ing, by  shootine  or  stabbing,  with  an  intent 
to  commit  murder,  rape,  or  assault  and  bat- 
tery with  an  intent  to  commit  rape,  shall  be 
punishable  by  the  sentence  of  a  general 
court-martial,  when  committed  by  persona 
in  the  military  service  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  punisinment  in  any  such  case  shall 
not  be  less  than  the  punishment  provided, 
for  the  like  offense,  by  the  laws  of  Uie  State, 
Territory,  or  district  in  which  such  offenae 
may  have  been  committed. 

Art.  69.  When  any  officer  or  soldier  is 
accused  of  a  capital  crime,  or  of  any  offense 
against  the  person  or  property  of  any  citizen 
of  any  of  the  United  States,  which  is  pun- 
ishable by  the  laws  of  the  land,  the  com* 
manding  officer,  and  the  officers  of  the  resi- 
ment,  troop,  battery,  company,  or  deta^- 
ment,  to  which  the  person  so  accused  belongs, 
are  required,  except  in  time  of  war,  upon 
application  duly  made  bv  or  in  behalf  of  the  . 
party  injured  to  use  their  utmost  endeavora 
to  deliver  him  over  to  the  civil  magistratei 
and  to  aid  the  officers  of  Justice  in  appre^ 
bending  and  securing  him,  in  order  to  bring 
him  to  trial.  If  upon  such  application,  any 
officer  refuses  or  willfully  neglects,  except  in 
time  of  war,  to  deliver  over  such  accused 
person  to  the  civil  magistrates,  or  to  aid  the 
officers  of  Justice  in  apprehending  him,  he 
shall  be  dismissed  from  the  service. 

Art.  60.  Any  person  in  the  military  ler^ 
vice  of  the  United  States  who  makes  or 
causes  to  be  made  any  claim  against  the 
United  States,  or  any  officer  thereof,  know- 
ing such  claim  to  be  false  or  fraudulent ;  or 

Who  presents  or  causes  to  be  presented  to 
any  person  in  the  civil  or  military  service 
thereof,  for  approval  or  payment,  any  claim 
against  the  United  States  or  any  officer 
thereof,  knowing  such  claim  to  be  false  or 
fraudulent;  or 

Who  enters  into  any  agreement  or  con- 
spiracy to  defhiud  the  United  States  by  ob- 
taining, or  aiding  others  to  obtain,  the 
allowance  or  payment  of  any  false  or  fraudu- 
lent claim ;  or 

Who,  for  the  purpose  of  obtainins^,  or 
aiding  others  to  obtain,  the  approval,  allow- 
ance, or  payment  of  any  claim  against  the 
United  States  or  against  any  officer  thereof, 
makes  or  uses,  or  procures  or  advises  the 
making  or  use  of,  any  writing,  or  other 
paper,  knowing  the  same  to  contain  any 
false  or  fraudulent  statement ;  or 

Who,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining,  or 
aiding  others  to  obtain,  the  approval,  allow- 
ance, or  payment  of  any  claim  against  tbe 
United  States  or  any  officer  thereof,  makea, 
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or  procures  or  adTiset  the  making  of,  mny 
oftin  to  any  fact,  or  to  any  writing  or  other 
paper,  knowing  such  oath  to  be  faue  j  or 

Who,  for  the  purpose  oi  obtaining,  or 
aiding  others  to  obtain,  the  approval,  allow- 
ance, or  payment  of  any  claim  against  the 
United  States  or  any  officer  thereof,  foms 
or  counterfeits,  or  procures  or  advises  the 
Ibiging  or  counterfeiting  (^,  any  signature 
upon  any  writing  or  other  paper,  or  uses,  or 
procures  or  advises  the  use  of,  any  such  sig- 
nature, knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or 
oounterfeited ;  or 

Who,  having  chafge,  possession,  custody, 
or  control  o(  any  money  or  other  property 
of  the  United  States,  furnished  or  intended 
16r  the  military  service  thereof,  knowingly 
delivers,  or  causes  to  be  delivered,  to  any 
person  havinc  authority  to  receive  the  same, 
any  amount  wereof  less  than  that  for  which 
he  receives  a  certificate  or  receipt ;  or 

Who,  being  authorised  to  make  or  deliver 
any  paper  certifying  the  receipt  of  any 
property  oi  the  United  States,  furnished  or 
Intended  for  the  military  service  thereof, 
makes,  or  deli  vera  to  anv  person,  such  writ- 
ing, without  having  full  Juiowledge  of  the 
iruth  of  the  statements  therein  coatained, 
and  with  intent  to  defraud  the  United  States ; 
•r 

Who  steals,  embeaales,  knowinrl^  and 
willfully  misappropriates,  applies  to  nii  own 
use  or  benefit,  or  wrongfully  or  knowingly 
aells  or  disposes  of  any  ordnanoe,  arms, 
aquipments,  ammunition,  clothing,  subsist- 
ence stores,  mon^,  or  other  property  of  the 
United  States,  fUrnisbed  or  intended  for  the 
military  service  thereof ;  or 

Who  knowinglv  purchases,  or  receives  in 
pledge  for  any  obligation  or  indebtedness, 
from  any  soldier,  officer,  or  other  person  who 
is  a  part  of  or  employed  in  saia  forces  or 
service^  any  ordnanoe,  arms,  equipments, 
ammunition,  clothing,  subsistenoe  stores,  or 
other  property  of  the  United  States,  such 
soldier,  officer,  or  other  person  not  having 
lawful  right  to  sell  or  pledge  the  same, 

Shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  punished 
by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  by  such  other 
punishment  as  a  court-martial  may  acyudge. 
And  if  any  person,  being  guilty  of  any  of 
the  offenses  aforesaid,  while  in  the  militai^ 
service  of  the  United  States,  receives  his 
discharge,  or  is  dismissed  from  the  service, 
he shalloontinue to  be  liable  to  be  arrested 
and  held  for  trial  and  sentence  by  a  oourt- 
martial,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
axtent  as  if  he  had  not  reoMved  such  dis- 
diarge  nor  been  dismissed. 

Art.  61.  Any  officer  who  is  convicted  of 
conduct  unbecoming  an  officer  and  a  gentle- 
man shall  be  dismissed  from  the  service. 

Abt.  62.  All  crimes  not  capital,  and  all 
disorders  and  n^lects,  which  officera  and 
soldien  may  be  guilty  of^  to  the  prejudice 
of  good  order  and  military  discipline,  though 
not  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  Articles  of 
War,  are  to  be  taken  cognisance  of  by  a 
ganerali  or  a  regimental,  garrison,  or  fleld- 


officen'  court-marshal,*  according  to  the 
nature  and  degree  of  the  offense,  and  pun- 
ished at  the  discretion  of  said  court. 

Abt.  68.  All  retainers  to  the  camp,  and 
all  persons  serving  with  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  in  the  field,  though  not  en- 
listed soldien,  are  to  be  subiect  to  orden, 
according  to  the  rules  and  discipline  of 
war. 

Art.  64.  The  officera  and  soldien  of  any 
troopa,  whether  militia  or  others,  mustered 
and  in  pay  of  the  United  States,  shall,  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places,  be  governed  by 
the  Articles  of  War,  and  shall  be  subject  to 
be  tried  by  courts-maiiial. 

Art.  66.  Officera  charged  with  crime 
shall  be  arrested  and  confined  in  their  bar- 
racks, quarten,  or  tents,  and  deprived  of 
their  swords  by  the  commanding  officer. 
And  any  officer  who  leaves  his  confinement 
before  he  is  set  at  liberty  bv  his  command- 
ing officer  shall  be  dismissed  froui  the  ser- 
vice. 

Art.  66.  Soldien  charged  with  crimes 
shall  be  confined  until  trim  by  court-mar^ 
tial,  or  released  by  proper  authority. 

Art.  67.  No  provost-marahal,  or  officer 
commanding  a  guard,  shall  refUse  to  receive 
or  keep  any  prisoner  committed  to  his  charee 
bv  an  officer  belonging  to  the  forces  of  the 
United  States ;  provided  the  officer  commit- 
ting shall,  at  the  same  time,  deliver  an  ac- 
count in  writing,  signed  by  himself,  of  the 
crime  charged  against  the  prisoner. 

Art.  68.  Ever^  officer  to  whose  charge 
a  prisoner  is  committed  shall,  within  twenty- 
fbur  houra  after  such  commitment,  or  as  soon 
as  he  is  relieved  f^om  his  f^uard,  report  in 
writing,  to  the  commanding  officer,  the 
name  of  such  prisoner,  the  crime  charged 
against  him,  and  the  name  of  the  oflicer 
committing  him;  and  if  he  fails  to  make 
such  report,  he  shall  be  punished  as  a  court- 
martiid  may  direct. 

Art.  69.  Any  ofi&cer  who  presumes, 
without  proper  authority,  to  release  any 
prisoner  committed  to  his  charge,  or  suffera 
any  prisoner  so  committed  to  escape,  shall 
be  punished  as  a  court-martial  may  direct. 

Art.  70.  No  officer  or  soldier  put  in 
arrest  shall  be  continued  in  confinement 
more  than  eight  days,  or  until  such  time  as 
a  court-martial  can  be  assembled. 

Art.  71.  When  an  officer  is  put  in  arrest 
for  the  purpose  of  trial,  except  at  remote 
military  posts  or  stations,  the  officer  by 
whose  order  he  is  arrested  shall  see  that  a 
copy  of  the  charges  on  which  he  is  to  be 
tried  is  served  upon  him  within  eight  days 
after  his  arrest,  and  that  he  is  brought  to 
trial  within  ten  days  thereaftw,  unl^  the 
necessities  of  the  service  prevent  such  trial ; 
and  then  he  shall  be  brought  to  trial  within 
thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of  said  ten 
days.  If  a  copy  of  tne  charges  be  not 
served,  or  the  arrested  officer  be  not  brought 
to  trial,  as  herein  required,  the  arrest  shall 
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oease.  But  ofScen  released  from  arrest/ 
under  the  provisions  of  this  article,  may 
be  tried,  whenever  the  exigencies  of  the 
service  shall  permiti  within '  twelve  months 
after  such  release  fh>m  arrest. 

Art.  72.  Any  general  ofScer,  command- 
ing the  army  of  the  United  States,  a  sepa- 
rate army,  or  a  separate  department,  shall 
be  competent  to  appoint  a  general  court- 
martial,  either  in  time  of  peace  or  in  time 
of  war.  But  when  any  such  commander  is 
the  accuser  or  prosecutor  of  anv  officer 
under  his  command,  the  court  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  and  its  proceed- 
ings and  sentence  shall  be  sent  directly  to 
the  Secretary  of  War,  by  whom  they  shall 
be  laid  before  the  President,  for  his  approval 
or  orders  in  the  case. 

Art.  78.  In  time  of  war  the  commander 
of  a  division,  or  of  a  separate  brigade  of 
troops,  shall  be  competent  to  appoint  a  gen- 
eral court-martial.  But  when  such  com- 
mander is  the  accuser  or  prosecutor  of  anv 
person  under  his  command,  the  court  shall 
oe  appointed  bv  the  next  higher  commander. 

Art.  74.  Officers  who  may  appoint  a 
court-martial  shall  be  competent  to  appoint 
A  Judge-advocate  for  the  same. 

Art.  76.  General  courts-martial  may 
Consist  of  any  number  of  officers  fh>m  five 
to  thirteen,  inclusive;  but  they  shall  not 
consist  of  less  than  thirteen  when  that  num- 
ber can  be  convened  without  manifest  injury 
to  the  service. 

Art.  76.  When  the  requisite  number  of 
officers  to  form  a  general  court-martial  is 
not  present  in  any  post  or  detachment,  the 
commanding  officer  shall,  in  cases  which 
require  the  cognizance  of  such  a  court, 
report  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
department,  who  shall,  thereupon,  order  a 
court  to  be  assembled  at  the  nearest  post  or 
department  at  which  there  may  be  such  a 
requisite  number  of  officers,  and  shall  order 
the  party  accused,  with  necessary  witnesses, 
to  be  transported  to  the  place  where  the  said 
court  shall  be  assembled. 

Art.  77.  Officers  of  the  Regular  Army 
shall  not  be  competent  to  sit  on  courts-mar- 
tial to  try  the  officers  or  soldiers  of  other 
forces,  except  as  provided  in  Article  78. 

Art.  78.  Officers  of  the  Marine  Corns, 
detached  for  service  with  the  Army  W 
order  of  the  President,  may  be  associated 
"With  officers  of  the  Reeular  Army  on 
courts-martial  for  the  trial  of  offenders  be- 
longing to  the  Regular  Army,  or  to  forces 
of  Uie  Marine  Corps  so  detached;  and  in 
such  cases  the  orders  of  the  senior  officer  of 
either  corps  who  may  be  present  and  duly 
authorized,  shall  be  obeyed. 

Art.  79.  Officers  shall  be  tried  only  by 
general  courts-martial ;  and  no  officer  shall, 
when  it  can  be  avoided,  be  tried  by  officers 
inferior  to  him  in  rank. 

Art.  80.  In  time  of  war  a  ileld-officer 
may  be  detailed  in  every  regiment,  to  try 
soldiers  thereof  for  offenses  not  capital ;  and 
no  soldier,  serving  with  his  regiment,  shall 


be  tried  by  a  regimental*  garrison  court- 
martial  when  a  field-officer  of  his  regiment 
may  be  so  detailed. 

Art.  81.  Every  officer  commanding  a 
regiment  or  corps  shall,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  article  eighty,  be  competent  to 
appoint,  fbr  his  own  regiment  or  corps, 
courts-martial,  consistine^  of  three  officers, 
to  try  offenses  not  capital. 

Art.  82.  Every  officer  commanding  a 
garrison,  fort,  or  other  place,  where  the 
troops  consist  of  different  corps,  shall,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  article  eighty,  be 
competent  to  appoint,  for  such  garrison  or 
other  place,  courts-martial,  consisting  of 
three  officers,  to  try  offenses  not  capital. 

Art.  88.  Regimental  and  garrison  courts- 
martial,  and  field-officers  detailed  to  try 
offenders,  shall  not  havei  power  to  try  cap- 
ital cases  or  commissioned  officers,  or  to 
inflict  a  fine  exceeding  one  month's  pay,  or 
to  imprison  or  put  to  hard  labor  any  non- 
commissioned officer  or  soldier  for  a  longer 
time  than  one  month. 

Art.  84.  The  Judge-advocate  shall  ad- 
minister to  each  member  of  the  court,  be- 
fore they  proceed  upon  any  trial,  the  follow- 
ing oath,  which  shall  also  be  taken  by  all 
members  of  regimental  and  garrison  courts- 
martial:  ''You,  A  B,  do  swear  that  you 
will  well  and  truly  try  and  determine,  ac- 
cording to  evidence,  the  matter  now  before 
you,  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  the  prisoner  to  be  tried,  and  that  you 
will  duly  administer  justice,  without  par- 
tiality, fiitvor,  or  affection,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  rules  and  articles  for  the 
government  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States,  and  if  any  doubt  should  arise,  not 
explained  by  said  articles,  then  according 
to  your  conscience,  the  best  of  your  under- 
standing, and  the  custom  of  war  in  like 
cases;  and  you  do  farther  swear  that  you 
will  not  divulge  the  sentence  of  the  court 
until  it  shall  be  published  by  the  proper 
authorities;  neither  will  you  disclose  or 
discover  the  vote  or  opinion  of  any  partic- 
ular member  of  the  court-martial,  unless 
required  to  give  evidence  thereof,  as  a  wit- 
ness, by  a  court  of  Justice,  in  a  due  course 
of  law.    So  help  you  God." 

Art.  85.  Wnen  the  oath  has  been  ad- 
ministered to  the  members  of  a  court-mar- 
tial, the  president  of  the  court  shall  admin- 
ister to  the  Judge-advocate,  or  person  officia- 
ting as  such,  an  oath  in  the  following  form : 
"  You,  A  B,  do  swear  that  you  will  not  dis- 
close or  discover  the  vote  or  opinion  of  any 
particular  member  of  the  court-martial,  un- 
less required  to  give  evidence  thereof,  as  a 
witness,  by  a  court  of  Justice,  in  due  course 
of  law;  nor  divulge  the  sentence  of  the 
court  to  any  but  the  proper  authority,  until 
it  shall  be  duly  disclosed  by  the  same.  So 
help  you  God." 

Art.  86.  A  court-martial  may  punish, 
at   discretion,  any   person  who  uses   any 
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menacing  words,  signs  or  gestures,  in  its 
presence,  or  who  disturbs  its  proceedings  by 
any  riot  or  disorder. 

Art.  87.  All  members  of  a  couri-martial 
are  to  behave  with  decency  and  calmness. 

Abt.  88.  Members  of  a  court-martial 
may  be  challenged  by  a  prisoner,  but  only 
for  cause  statea  to  the  court.  The  court 
shall  determine  the  relevancy  and  validity 
thereof,  and  shall  not  receive  a  challenge  to 
more  than  one  member  at  a  time. 

Art.  89.  When  a  prisoner,  arraigned  be- 
fore a  general  court-martial,  from  obstinacy 
and  deliberate  design,  stands  mute,  or  an- 
swers foreign  to  Uie  purpose,  the  court  may 
proceed  to  trial  and  Judgment,  as  if  the 
prisoner  had  pleaded  not  guilty. 

Art.  90.  The  iudge-advooate,  or  some 
person  deputed  by  him,  or  by  the  general  or 
officer  commanding  the  army,  detachment, 
or  garrison,  shall  prosecute  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States,  but  when  the  prisoner 
has  made  his  plea,  he  shall  so  far  consider 
himself  counsel  for  the  prisoner  as  to  object 
to  any  leading  question  to  any  of  the  wit- 
nesses, and  to  any  question  to  the  prisoner 
the  answer  to  which  might  tend  to  criminate 
himself. 

Art.  91.  The  depositions  of  witnesses  re- 
siding beyond  the  limits  of  the  State,  Terri- 
tory, or  District  in  which  any  military  court 
may  be  ordered  to  sit,  if  taken  on  reasonable 
notice  to  the  opposite  party  and  duly  au- 
thenticated, may  De  reaa  in  evidence  before 
such  court  in  cases  not  capital. 

Art.  92.  All  persons  who  give  evidence 
before  a  couri-martial  shall  be  examined  on 
oath,  or  affirmation,  in  the  following  form: 
"  You  swear  (or  affirm)  that  the  evidence 
you  shall  give,  in  the  case  now  in  hearing, 
shall  be  toe  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth.    So  help  you  Gk>d.'' 

Art.  98.  A  court-martial  snail,  for  rea- 
sonable cause,  grant  a  continuance  to  either 
party,  for  such  time,  and  as  often,  as  may 
appear  to  be  Just:  Provided^  That  if  the 
prisoner  be  in  close  oonflnement,  the  trial 
shall  not  be  delayed  for  a  period  longer  than 
sixty  days. 

Art.  94.  Proceedings  of  trials  shall  be 
carried  on  only  between  the  hours  of  eight 
in  the  morning  and  three  in  the  afternoon, 
excepting  in  cases  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  officer  appointing  the  court,  require  im- 
mediate example. 

Art.  95.  Members  of  a  court-martial,  in 
giving  their  votes,  shall  begin  with  the 
youngest  in  commission. 

Art.  96.  No  person  shall  be  sentenced  to 
suffer  death,  except  by  the  concurrence  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  of  a  general  court- 
martial,  and  in  the  cases  herein  expressly 
mentioned. 

Art.  97.  Ko  person  in  the  military  ser- 
vice shall,  under  the  sentence  of  a  court- 
martial,  be  punished  by  confinement  in  a 
penitentiary,  unless  the  offense  of  which  he 
may  be  convicted  would,  by  some  statute  of 
the  United  States,  or  by  some  statute  of  the 


State,  Territory,  or  District  in  which  such 
offense  may  be  committed,  or  by  the  common 
law,  as  the  same  exists  in  such  State,  Terri- 
tory, or  District,  subject  such  convict  to  such 
punbhment 

Art.  98.  No  person  in  the  military  ser- 
vice shall  be  punished  by  flowing,  or  by 
branding,  marking,  or  tattoomg  on  the 
body. 

Art.  99.  No  officer  shall  be  discharged 
or  dismissed  from  the  service,  except  by  oraer 
of  the  President,  or  by  sentence  of  a  general 
court-martial ;  and  in  time  of  peace  no  officer 
shall  be  dismissed,  except  in  pursuance  of  the 
sentence  of  a  court-martial,  or  in  mitigation 
thereof. 

Art.  100.  When  an  officer  is  dismissed 
from  the  service  for  cowardice  or  fraud,  the 
sentence  shall  fUrther  direct  that  the  crime, 
punishment,  name,  and  place  of  abode  of 
the  delinquent  shall  be  published  in  the 
newspapers  in  and  about  the  camp,  and  in 
the  State  from  which  the  offender  came,  or 
where  he  usuallv  resides;  and  after  such 
publication  it  shall  be  scandalous  for  an  offi- 
cer to  associate  with  him. 

Art.  101.  When  a  court-martial  sus- 
pends an  officer  from  command,  it  may  also 
suspend  his  pay  and  emoluments  for  the 
same  time,  according  to  the  nature  of  his 
offense. 

Art.  102.  No  person  shall  be  tried  a  sec- 
ond time  for  the  same  offense. 

Art.  108.  No  person  shall  be  liable  to  be 
tried  and  punishea  by  a  seneral  court-mar- 
tial for  any  offense  whicn  appears  to  have 
been  committed  more  than  two  years  before 
the  issuing  of  the  order  for  such  trial,  unless, 
by  reason  of  having  absented  himself,  or  of 
some  other  manifest  impediment,  he  shall 
not  have  been  amenable  to  jusUoe  within 
that  period. 

Art.  104.  No  sentence  of  a  court-mar- 
tial shall  be  carried  into  execution  until  the 
whole  proceedings  shall  have  been  approved 
by  the  officer  ordering  the  court,  or  by  the 
officer  commanding  for  the  time  being. 

Art.  105.  No  sentence  of  a  court-mar- 
tial, inflicting  the  punishment  of  death,  shall 
be  carried  into  execution  until  it  shall  have 
been  confirmed  by  the  President ;  except  in 
the  cases  of  persons  convicted,  in  time  of 
war,  as  spies,  mutineers,  deserters,  or  mur- 
derers, and  in  the  cases  of  guerilla  maraud- 
ers, convicted,  in  time  of  war,  of  robbery, 
burglary,  arson,  rape,  assault  with  intent  to 
commit  rape,  or  of  violation  of  the  laws  and 
customs  of  war ;  and  in  such  excepted  oases 
the  sentence  of  death  may  be  carried  into 
execution  upon  confirmation  by  the  com- 
manding general  in  the  field,  or  the  com- 
mander of  the  department,  as  the  case  may 
be. 

Art.  106.  In  time  of  peace  no  sentence 
of  a  court-martial,  directing  the  dismissal  of 
an  officer,  shall  be  carried  into  execution, 
until  it  shall  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
President. 

Art.  107.    No  sentence  of  a  court-mar- 
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tiftl  appointed  by  the  commander  of  a  di* 
vision  or  of  a  separate  brigade  of  troops, 
directing  the  dismissal  of  an  officer,  shall  be 
carried  into  execution  until  it  shall  have  been 
confirmed  by  the  general  commanding  the 
army  in  the  field  to  vhioh  the  division  or 
bricmde  belongs. 

Art.  108.  No  sentence  of  a  court-mar- 
tial, either  in  time  of  peace  or  in  time  of 
war,  respecting  a  general  officer,  shall  be 
carried  into  execution,  until  it  shall  have 
been  confirmed  bv  the  President. 

Art.  109.  All  sentences  of  a  court-mar- 
tial may  be  confirmed  and  carried  into  exe- 
cution hv  the  officer  ordering  the  court,  or 
by  the  officer  commanding  for  the  time  being, 
where  confirmation  by  the  President,  or  by 
the  commanding  general  in  the  field,  or  com- 
mander of  the  department,  is  not  required 
by  these  articles. 

Art.  110.  No  sentence  of  a  field-officer, 
detailed  to  try  soldiers  of  his  re^ment,  shall 
be  carried  into  execution,  until  the  whole 
proceedings  shall  have  been  approved  by  the 
origade  commander,  or,  in  case  there  lie  no 
brigade  commander,  by  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  post. 

Art.  111.  Any  officer  who  has  authority 
to  carrv  into  execution  the  sentence  of  death, 
or  of  dismissal  of  an  officer,  may  suspend 
the  same  until  the  pleasure  of  the  President 
shall  be  known ;  and,  in  such  case,  he  shall 
immediately  transmit  to  the  President  a 
copv  of  the  order  of  suspension,  together 
with  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  court. 

Art.  112.  Every  officer  who  is  author- 
ized to  order  a  general  court-martial  shall 
have  power  to  pardon  or  mitigate  any  pun- 
ishment adjudged  by  it,  except  the  punish- 
ment of  death,  or  of  dismissal  of  an  officer. 
Every  officer  commanding  a  regiment  or 
garrison  in  which  a  regimental  or  garrison 
court-martial  may  be  held,  shall  have  power 
to  pardon  or  mitigate  any  punishment  which 
such  court  may  a<yudge. 

Art.  118.  Every  judge-advocate,  or  per- 
son acting  as  such,  at  any  general  court- 
martial,  shall,  with  as  much  expedition  as 
the  opportunity « of  time  and  aistance  of 
place  may  admit,  forward  the  original  pro- 
ceedings and  sentence  of  such  court  to  the 
Judge-Advocate  General  of  the  Army,  in 
whose  office  thev  shall  be  carefiillv  preserved. 

Art.  1 14.  Every  party  tried  by  a  general 
court-martial  shall,  upon  demand  thereof, 
made  bv  himself,  or  oy  any  person  in  his 
behalf,  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  proceed- 
ings and  sentence  of  such  court. 

Art.  1 16.  A  court  of  inquiry,  to  examine 
into  the  nature  of  any  transaction  of,  or 
accusation  or  imputation  against,  any  officer 
or  soldier,  may  be  ordered  by  the  President 
or  by  any  commanding  officer ;  but,  as  courts 
of  inquiry  may  be  perverted  to  dishonorable 
purposes,  and  may  be  employed,  in  the  hands 
of  weak  and  envious  commandants,  as  en- 

S'nes  for  the  destruction  of  military  merit, 
ey  shall  never  be  ordered  by  any  command- 
ing officer,  except  upon  a  demand  by  the 


officer  or  soldier  whose  conduct  is  to  be 
inquired  of. 

Art.  116.  A  court  of  inquiry  shall  con- 
sist of  one  or  more  officers,  not  exceeding 
three,  and  a  recorder,  to  reduce  the  procee£ 
ings  and  evidence  to  writing. 

Art.  117.  The  recorder  of  a  court  of  in- 
Quiry  shall  administer  to  the  members  the 
following  oath :  "  Tou  shall  well  and  trulv 
examine  and  inquire,  according  to  the  evi- 
dence, into  the  matter  now  before  you,  with- 
out partiality,  favor,  affection,  prejudice,  or 
hope  of  reward.  So  help  you  Gk)d."  After 
which  the  president  of  the  court  shall  ad- 
minister to  the  recorder  the  following  oath : 
"  You,  A  B,  do  swear  that  you  will,  acced- 
ing to  your  best  abilities,  accurately  and 
impartially  record  the  proceedings  of  the 
court  and  the  evidence  to  be  siven  in  the 
case  in  hearing.    So  help  you  God.'' 

Art.  118.  A  court  of  inauiry,  and  the 
recorder  thereof,  shall  have  the  same  power 
to  summon  and  examine  witnesses  as  is  given 
to  courts-martial  and  the  judge-advocates 
thereof.  Such  witnesses  shall  take  the  same 
oath  which  is  taken  by  witnesses  before 
courts-martials,*  and  the  party  accused 
shall  be  permitted  to  examine  and  cross- 
examine  tnem,  so  as  fUlly  to  investigate  the 
circumstances  in  question. 

Art.  119.  A  court  of  inquiry  shall  not 
^ve  an  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  case 
inquired  of  unless  specially  ordered  to  do  so. 

Art.  120.  The  proceedings  of  a  court  of 
inquiry  must  be  authenticate  by  the  signa- 
tures of  the  recorder  and  the  president 
thereof,  and  delivered  to  the  commanding 
officer. 

Art.  121.  The  proceedings  of  a  court  of 
inquiry  may  be  admitted  as  evidence  by  a 
court-martial,  in  cases  not  capital,  nor  ex- 
tendineto  the  dismissal  of  an  officer  :  Pro* 
videdf  That  the  circumstances  are  such  that 
oral  testimony  cannot  be  obtained. 

Art.  122.  If,  upon  marches,  guards,  or 
in  quarters,  different  corps  of  the  Armv 
happen  to  join  or  do  duty  together,  the  ofBf- 
cer  highest  in  rank  of  the  line  of  the  Army, 
Marine  Corps,  or  militia,  by  commission, 
there  on  duty  or  in  quarters,  shall  command 
the  whole,  and  give  orders  for  what  is 
needful  to  the  service,  unless  otherwise  spe- 
cially directed  by  the  President,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  case. 

Art.  128.  In  all  matters  relating  to  the 
rank,  duties,  and  rights  of  officers,  the  same 
rules  and  regulations  shall  apply  to  officers 
of  the  Begular  Army  and  to  volunteers 
commissioned  in,  or  mustered  into  said  ser- 
vice, under  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
for  a  limited  period. 

Art.  124.  Officers  of  the  militia  of  the 
several  States,  when  called  into  the  service 
of  the  United  SUtes,  shall  on  all  detach- 
ments, courts-martial,  and  other  duty 
wherein  they  may  be  emploved  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  regular  or  volunteer  forces  of 
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the  United  States,  take  rank  next  after  all 
officers  of  the  like  grade  in  said  regular  or 
volunteer  forces,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
missions of  such  militia  officers  may  be  older 
than  the  commissions  of  the  said  officers  of 
the  regular  or  volunteer  forces  of  the  United 
States. 

Art.  126.  In  case  of  the  death  of  anj 
officer,  the  major  of  his  regiment,  or  the 
officer  doing  the  major's  duty,  or  the  second 
officer  in  command  at  any  post  or  garrison, 
as  the  case  may  be,  shall  immediately  se- 
cure all  his  effects  then  in  camp  or  Quarters, 
and  shall  make,  and  transmit  to  the  office 
of  the  Department  of  War,  an  inventory 
thereof. 

Art.  126.  In  case  of  the  death  of  any 
soldier,  the  commanding  officer  of  his  troop, 
battery,  or  company  shall  immediately  se- 
cure all  his  efl^ts  then  in  camp  or  Quarters, 
and  shall,  In  the  presence  of  two  otner  offi- 
cers, make  an  inventory  thereof,  which  he 
shall  transmit  to  the  office  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  War. 

Art.  127.  Officers  charged  with  the  care 
of  the  eiltots  of  deceased  officers  or  soldiers 


shall  account  for  and  deliver  the  same,  or 
the  proceeds  thereof,  to  the  legal  representa- 
tives of  such  deceased  officers  or  soldiers. 
And  no  officer  so  charged  shall  be  permitted 
to  <|uit  the  regiment  or  post  until  be  has  de- 
posited in  the  hands  of  the  commanding 
officer  all  the  effects  of  such  deceased  officers 
or  soldiers  not  so  accounted  for  and  deliv- 
ered. 

Art.  128.  The  foregoing  articles  shall 
be  read  and  published,  once  in  every  six 
months,  to  every  garrison,  regiment,  troop, 
or  company  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  be  duly  observed  and 
obeyed  by  all  officers  and  soldiers  in  said 
service. 

Sro.  1848.  All  persons  who,  in  time  of 
war,  or  of  rebellion  against  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
found  lurking  or  acting  as  spies,  in  or  about 
any  of  the  fortifications,  Dosts,  quarters,  or 
encampments  of  any  of  tne  armies  of  the 
Unitea  States,  or  elsewhere,  shall  be  triable 
by  a  general  court-martial,  or  by  a  military 
commission,  and  shall,  on  conviction  there- 
of^ suff^  death. 
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Horstmami  Eros.  &  Co., 

Mfth  and  Cherry  StreetSf 


miXjj^IDEXjI^HII^. 


MANUFACTURERS   OF 


OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS,  FOR  THE 


ARMY,  NAVY,  AND  MARINE  CORPS. 


-s^NEW  REGULATION  3»*- 

CORK  AND  FELT  HELMETS. 


FL^aS,  Bj^NNERS,  Etc. 


SEND   FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE/ 


Horstmann  Bros.  &  Co., 
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New  England 


OE'    BOSTOIT. 


The  attention  of  Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  is 
directed  to  the  £bllo\ving: 

^mmetm #15,941,879.40 

I^al>lUtio» 18,852,918.88 

Total  Siin;>lii« #2,588,960.52 


This  Companj  instires  the  lives  of  Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navj 
without  extra  premium^  except  when  aotoallj  engaged  in  warfare^  which 
premiiun^  if  not  p^d  mt  the  aasvmption  <^  the  extm  lisl^  will  not  invalidak 
the  pdu^^  but  will  be  a  lien  upon  it;  and  alao  gives  liberty  of  seaidence 
and  travel^  on  service^  in  all  countries^  at  all  seasons  of  the  jear,  without 
extra  charge. 


The  DiBECfTOBs'  Aknttal  Bepobt^  containing  a  detailed  statement^ 
can  be  obtained  at  the 

O^ce  of  the  Company, 

BENJ.  r.  STEVENS,  PretidenU  POST-OFFICE    SQUARE. 

JOS.  M.  GIBBENS,  Secretary* 
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BBEDS 
POST   G^J^RDENS. 


Profitable  Gardening  depends  first  of  all  upon  procurinffSBBDS  of  VITALITY 
and  PURITY.  Such  can  be  had  from  OUB  BSTABLISHMBNT.  We  ever  have 
been  the  oldest  and  most  extensive 

SEED  GROWERS  Mi:  SEED  MERCHANTS 

IN  THE  UNITBD  STTATES. 

We  cordially  invite  all  interested  to  visit  and  critically  Inspect  our  Sbxd  Fabms, 
feeling  confident  that  the  areas,  varied  soils  and  climates,  systems  of  cultivation, 
drying  houses,  steam  machinery,  implements  and  appurtenances  generally,  will 
demonstrate  our  abiiky  to  proanee  largo',  more  variea,  and  better  stocSc  than  any 
other  party  in  the  Seed  Traqe^    We  have  always  been  by  ht 

The  Largest  Prodiicers  of  Cfarden  Seeds  in  America. 

Our  farms  do  not  exist  upon  paper,  but  can  be  found  by  any  inquirer ;  and  in  the 
■election  of  stocks  and  systems  of  culture  m  have  as  a  fitrm  ue  advantages  of  very 
uniARLT  A  cszrauBT  OF  XXPSRISNOE.    Our  fiirms  are  situated  at 

BRISTOL  Bucks  Go.,  Pa.  MAIf/WWOO,  KTamtmoc  Co.,  Wis. 

BURUHQTON,  Burlington  Co.,  If.  J.     MOHASKON.  Lancaster  Co.,  n. 

The  whole  comprising  a  total  of  iSV^  Aere^*  owned,  occupied,  and  cultivated 
by  ourselves.  Upon  these  lands  we  have  appliea  in  a  single  season  |20,000  worth 
of  purdweed  fernUaen,  a  ttast  whidt  exiiibits  the  magnttude  of  our  operations. 

THE  STOCK  SEEDS 

from  which  all  our  crops  are  grown  on  all  the  farms  are  produced  on  Bloomsdale, 
the  Pennsylvanta  fttrm,  and  under  the  daily  serutiny  of  toe  proprietors,  are  thor- 
oughly culled  of  all  departures  from  the  true  types,  and  produce  crops  of  such  purity 
of  strain  as  to  warrant  us  in  declaring  that  none  are  Superior  and  few  Equal  I 

Commanders  of  Government  Posts  who  favor  us  wltn  their  orders  can  rely  upon 
being  supplied  upon  moat  liberal  terma. 

HOnTICULTTTRAJd  BEQUI8ITE8. 

Post  Farmers,  Gardanen,  or  Florists  desiring  Tools  or  Appliances  for  the  Field, 
Garden,  or  Hot  House,  will,  upon  application  to  us,  be  promptly  furnished  with 
Prices  which,  upon  examlAation,  will  be  found  as  low  as  those  of  otlMr  dealers. 

BOOKS~250  DISTINCT  PUBLICATIONS 

upon  the  subjects  of  the  Breeding  and  Management  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine, 
Poultry,  Bees,  and  upon  the  Culture  of  Gotten,  Tobacco,  Flax,  Roses,  and  Bedding 
.  Plants t  upon  Irrigation,  Drainage,  Horticultural  Architecture,  Forestry— every- 
thing Uiat  a  Farmer  or  Gardener  is  interested  Uh^nU  PMUhere'  PHe««^-Paitage 
Paid. 
Send  for  our  Caialofftiea  of  Booke,  Bulbous  Roots,  Seeds,  Tools,  Garden  Ornaments. 
We  publish  Oataloffues  of  Seeds  in  English,  Oennan,  Swedish,  and  Spanish. 

These  Catalosues  will  be  furnished  irratuitously 
upon  fi00n<mt!on. 
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DAVID   LANDRETH  &  SONS, 
Seed  Growers, 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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R.  &  J.  BECK,  Manufacturing  Opticians, 

1016  ChMtnui  Street,  JPhiladeiphia, 

B«g  to  call  the  attention  of  Offioen  of  the  Army  and  Kavy  to  their  unrivaled  stock  of 

FIELD  GLASSES,  OPEBA  GLASSES,  TELES00PE8,  XIOBOSOOPES,  OLIHIOAL 

THEBMOMETEBS,  BABOMETEBS,  OOMFASSES,  SPEOTAOLES, 

Of  tke  HiKkMt  OraAet  at  Lowest  Pileea. 

THS  OBH  ii  the  meet  Compact,  Portable,  and  Powerful  Field,  Marine,  and  Opera 
OlaM  ever  constructed.  It  is  veiy  largely  in  use  in  the  Army,  and  we  refer  by  permis- 
sion to  numerous  officers  using  it.    Out  i«  »eni  fty  mtM. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  176  pages,  mailed  fV«e  to  any  part  of  the  world. 


Life  Insurance  Co- 

OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

S.  E.  Corner  of  Fourth,  and  "Walnut. 
HKORPORMTEO  1850.    CHARTER  KRPETUAL 


Assets,  January  1, 1881   ■   $3,431,813.05 


eiOBei  W.  HnX,  President. 


JOn  S.  WILMV,  tesretary  and  Trsaairsr. 


WEBSTER'S 


DmBRIDGED. 


THE  NATIONAL   STANDARD. 

Contains  o*rev  118,000  "Wordfli*  aooo  Snora^inssf  €>^^t  4000 

VETW   MroSl>ei   and   'MJELhJNTNGISi. 

Also  oontafau  a  HEW  BIOSBAFEiaAL  DIOTIOVABT  of  oyer  9700  HAKES. 

Bwrnrnmi^A  \j  Mate  SopnlaUiMfents  of  flcbooto  is 
86  StMflt,  and  by  50  GoUeM  PrnldMta. 

Th«rabkT« bean  8 StOOOVebatar*! Unabridged plaead 
in  the  PobUo  SchooU  of  the  Umtad  Stataa. 

Iraiy  State  pnrchaae  of  DiotkNiariet  fat  tba  Scbooli 
haa  been  of  Webater. 


Tbe  Book!  In  tba  Poblle  fldioola  of  the  United  atataa 
are  nalnl  j  bated  on  Webetar. 

Thecal*  e/  WtUkf*»  Dimmmim  Sa  tOtiaMi  ■■  gnat 
aa  the  mUo  of  anv  other  aetkiii 

•JoMMry  1,1881.  The  DietfanaiT  mad  in  the  Govan- 
ment  Printing  OIBoe  ia  Webater^  Unabridged.** 


Published  by  Q.  A  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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A.8sets*    S7pa50»000.  Surplus,    8l»500,000« 

THE   PENN   MUTUAL 

Life  Insurance  Company 

OF    PHILADELPHIA. 

Purely  Mutual,  ^^^  Inooiporated  1847. 

Has  age  and  stability ;  is  purely  mutual,  liberal,  and  progressive;  solid  and  vigorous, 
-wide-awake  and  well-managed  ;  securities  all  first-class ;  estimates  its  liabilities  upon  the 
severest  standard  known  to  the  law, — four  per  cent,  j  has  a  relatively  greater  surplus  than 
others ;  and  is  a  non-contesting  company. 


STJkTmHEJVT    OF    POLICY    3VOW    IIV    FORCE, 

Policy  No.  86,  for  $5000,  on  the  life  of  Henry  C.  T-^-d,  Esq.,  was  issued  July  13,. 
1847,  at  age  26,  annual  premium,  |105.60. 

To  this  date  (1880)  thirty-four  premiiuns  have  been  paid,  aggregating  .    13687.00 
Dividends  have  been  allowed,  in  reduction  of  premium,  amounting  to  ,      1992.69 

Net  cost  to  the  member $1594.81 


-A.VJSIlA.OE  I>IVH>ENI>  OVER  FIFTY-FIVE   £»EIl  CETNT. 

The  actual  cash  paid  in  thirty -four  years,  as  above         ....    |1594.31 

Equal  to  as  average  annual  payment,  for  $5000  insurance,  of       .        .  46.89 

i-v 'Per  year,  for  $1000  insurance f9«3V 


ALL  "PENN"  POLICIES  NON-rOEFEITABLB. 


SAMUEL   C.  HUEY,  President.  J.  J.  BABKBH,  Actuary. 

E.  M.  NEEDLES,   1  yj^^^p^  ^j^  ^j.  HENBY  AUBTIE,  Secretary. 

H.  S.  STEPHENS.;      **®'    '®'    ®°  **  HENKY  C.  BROWN,  Ass't  Secretary.. 
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VALUABLE  WORKS  FOR  MILITARY  MEN 

RZVX.B      VZRZirGI. 

A  Conne  of  Instraotion  in  Rifle  Firing.    Prepared  bj  commftnd  of  Brigadier-General  8.  V.  BMittr, 
Chief  of  Ordnanoe,I]^.A.    Br^elDnreK^.  L4sutr,  MMloe  B^<r«hi««t,  U^S^A.  Willi  nnmer- 
0118  Illnstrationi.    Jbit  mmd  Rmitml  jMWbti.    lltto.    Ixtra  cIoiIl    H.M. 
**  Its  erery  page  b«en  the  nutrk  of  e  high  degree  of  prafiiMtoiiel  ebility*  eemettly  directed  to  the  derekfoient 

of  the  mi^mxr--lMUd  Seniet  Mtigmtktt. 

aSEAJSB'B  WJLVJLZ.  COlVSTItTJCXZOir. 

A  Treatise  on  NaTal  Arehiteotnre  and  Ship.Bnilding ;  or,  An  Bzpoeition  of  the  Slementwrr  Priaw- 
nlea  invoked  in  th*M«Bee  and  Pmotioe  of  NaratOoMtmetlM.  CemplM  fr«m  Tazioif  Sluidard 
Anthoritles.  Bj  C»mtiian<ler  IUc«Abd  tf .  li&iBi,  U J.N.  fnUj  lOaettatid.  Crown  Ito.  Szin 
tk>th.   $10.00. 

Zazras  or  btoitbtwaj:.!.  jjlckboit. 

Life  of  General  Thomas  J.  Jaokson.  Bj  8.  N.  Randolph,  author  of  '*  The  Domoftio  Life  of  Thomas 
Jefferson."    With  Illnstrations.    Crown  8yo.    Extra  oloth.    $2.00. 

Life  and  Senrioes  of  Mi^or-General  George  H.  Thomas.    Bj  General  R.  W.  JomnoR,  UjBJL.    lUns- 
trated  with  PortraiU  of  Distingnished  Officers  from  Steel.    Crown  8to.    Bztia  eleUi.    $3.00» 
THB  KZBZJt)   ^HJLKJJJLJm  OP   COVRTS-BKJLRTZilXu 

Bj  Captain  Hbhry  Coppnn.    Second  EdUion,  Berimed,    18mo.    Bztra  oloth.    $1.00. 

THCB    coaspjLirir   cz.brk. 

Bj  Ua^or-QwtnX  Avq.  V.  Kavti.    12tto.    Bitra  eloth.    $1.21 
CTJ8TOBC8   OF-  BBJEHTZCB  KOlEi  JLJEOSTT  OimcaBRBw 

As  Derived  firom  Law  and  Regulations,  and  Praetioed  in  the  United  States  Armj.  By  Major-General 
A.  Y.  Kauts.    18mo.    Fine  eloth.    $1.S6. 

CUSTOMS  OF  SERVICE  FOR  HOH-COHHISSIORED  OFFICERS  AHD  SOLDIERS, 

As  Derived  from  Law  and  Regulations,  and  Praotioed  in  the  United  States  Army.  By  Mi^or-General 
A.  Y.  Kauts.    18mo.'   Cloth.    $1^5. 

ORSir  JLir  CB      3iKJLViJJ  JLJm. 

The  Ordnance  Manual,  for  the  use  of  Officers  of  C&e  Army  and  others.  Third  JSdUion,  Fully  IIliis- 
trated  with  EngraTings  on  SteeL    Demi  8yo.    Extra  eloth.    $3.00. 

*«*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  pr  will  be  sent  l^  mail*  poftsige  pnpald,  oa  rM^t  of  the 
Prf«  *>y  J.  B.  LIPPIPrcOTT  A  CO,,  Pnblishera, 

715  and  717  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 

VALUABLE  MILITAEY  WORKS, 

Published  by  J>.  VAN  N08TBANJ>, 

23  MURRAY  &  27  WARREN  STS.,  NEW  YORK. 

e  ^    e 

A  Treatise  on  Hllltarj  Iaw^ 

And  the  Jarisdiotion,  Constitation,  and  Prooeedings  of  Military  Courts,  with  a  Snmmary  of  the  Rnlee 
of  Eridenoe  as  appiieabie  to  snoh  Courts.  By  Lieut.  R.  A.  iTiSy  U.  8.  Army.  1  toL  8ro.  Law 
sheep.    $4.00. 

Hotelikiwi  and  Allan's  Battle  of  CSianeellorsTtlle. 

Thh  BATTLH-FnELM  OP  YiRoiHiA.  ChiinoellorsTiUei  embracing  the  Openktioas  of  the  Arpj  af 
Korthem  Virginia,  from  the  Firet  Battle  of  Frederieksbnrg  to  the  Death  tff  Lieut-Gen.  T.  J.  Jaok- 
son. By  JiD.  HoTCHKisB  and  Wiluax  Allak.  Illustrated  with  FIto  Mi^  and  Portrait  of  Stonewall 
Jaokson.    8to.    Cloth.   $3.60. 

Stevens's  Three  Team  In  the  Blxtli  Ceiys. 

TuiMi  YHARt  iir  THB  SiXTH  CoRPS.  A  Conoiso  NarratiTO  of  BTeots  in  tiie  Army  of  the  Potoma« 
from  1801  to  the  Close  of  the  Rebellion,  AprD,  1805.  By  Qbo.  T.  Snymrs,  Surgeon  of  the  Serenty- 
serenth  Regiment  New  Tork  Volunteers.  Illustrated  with  Serenteen  BngiaTings  and  Six  Steel  Por. 
traits.    New  and  RoTised  Edition.    8to.    Cloth.    $8.00. 

Jomlnl's  Orand  HiUtary  Operations. 

Trxatise  or  Obarh  Miutart  Opsratiors.  niostrated  by  a  Critloal  and  Mtlttaiy  History  of  the 
Wars  of  Frederick  the  Great.  With  a  Summary  of  the  Most  Important  Prinoiples  of  the  Art  of  War. 
By  Baror  Dr  JoMnn.  Illustrated  by  Maps  and  Plans.  Tianuated  fh>m  the  Frenoh  by  Ool.  8.  B. 
HoB^ABiRD,  A.D.C.,  U.  S.  Army.  2  toIs.,  8to,  and  Atlas.  Cloth.  $16.00.  Half  calf  or  moroooo. 
$21.00.    Half  Russia.    $22.50. 

■  »  ■ 

Send  fbr  Catalogue  of  XUitanr  and  Vaval  Books.    Copiei  of  tko  abtfv  hnkt  •§&$ 

fret  by  mail  on  reeeipt  of  Fnooi 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


Military  Academy 


CHESTER,  PENNA. 


CJYil  and  Mining  Engineeriiig, 

Chemistry,  Classios, 

and  English. 


DEGREES    CONFERRED. 


Col.  THEO.   HYATT, 

President. 
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COMPOUND   OXYGEN. 

Twr  the  Cure  of  CaneumptUm^  Aethma^  BronehUi$f  Catarrh,  I>yspep' 

sia,  Headaehe,  OzwHa,  DMiUy,  and  aU  Chromie  and  Xervaue 

IHeordere,  by  a  Nainral  Prooeee  of  BevUalksaUon. 


A  RBMARKABLB  RESULT. 


Vr^  ara  eonilantly  B««flnt  witk  d«w  moA  iligalar  r«- 
■nlti  fh>iB  tlM  ftimlniitnaDn  ol  Ooauxmnil  Ozjweo. 
WttaMi tlM following, IB tb« widM  pwetniloii •IUm 
air  Into  »  ooIIi^Md  lang.  A  feratltmao  In  PUaMuitvUle, 
Iow%  writing  ander  date  of  October  10, 1880,  mji: 

"  My  dangbtar  bad  not  been  confined  to  bar  bed.  bat 
for  the  paet  twelTe  yean  had  not  been  able  to  Inhale 
mneh  air  in  her  left  fang,  in  conaeqaence  of  eongeetlon, 
owing  to  oTcriieating.  Nie  wae  nnaUe  to  etand  heat, 
and  ihe  wae  liable  to  sinking  and  mnotberlng  ipeUf ;  alao 
her  heart  woald  not  be|^  regalarly ;  erecy  hoar  <w  two 
it  would  atop  iU  poleatione,  or  Ibel  ai  if  It  wai  |plng  to. 
On  the  second  Inhalation  her  hmg  4xpamde4  to  '    '  ' 


.      .  9ik/Mlat 

«a|M0A|f,  which,  of  ooarM,  oaosed  great  dlstrcM  of  body 
(ai  the  chest  had  sank  In  OTer  her  lung),  bat  OTer  since 
she  has  had  no  STmptoms  of  smothering.  Ththtartput' 
9aHon$  are  regular,  end  ah*  fui»  Ufa  a  mmm  pmrmm;  U 
ouiMimq  rvipiahf  imjUih.  H«r  lang  la  not  vet  strong,  bat 
Is  gaining.  Ire  ore  fevb  yrof^/W  Is  foM  far  rwmim§  her 
fr^  am  tmtitmhf  grtmr 

"AM  SO  MUCH  BETTER." 

Extract  firom  letter  of  a  patient  in  Biddelbrd,  Me.: 
<*It  is  with  pleasnre  I  tell  9oa  what  yoar  Gompoood 
Oxygen  Treatment  has  done  for  me.  Last  April,  when 
I  commenced  using  it,  I  wai  ittrff  low;  suifored  fToQ  a 
weak,  tired  feeUngaU  the  time.  HmI  im<  bem  aUe  to  do 
oNif  hmmmtork  er  mmbkg  fur  fomr  fesre,  and  Ua  vwy  UUU 
fbrtmftanpotL  MyilglitddewasYefybad,a«(mtinaal 
smarting  ache  extending  fiom  the  throat  to  the  liipL  ag^ 


hip^ag^ 
gravated  by  using  my  arm.  Had  not  hem  free  from  a 
cougk  for  fomr  peon,    If^out  Idomoel^  mif  koutemtrk  ;  ofl 


My  famili  moUg;  waik  out  eoeru  ptooMirf  dag;  iMmk  I 


smarting 
avated 

or. 

vilg  m  _  _ 
cmdiwtXkumUeamdnotheotrgtired;  am eo mueh hofpUr 
to  fed  that  I  am  »ome  me  im  tka  weHd.  Vor  all  this  con- 
sider myself  indebted  to  your  Compound  Oxygen  Treat- 
ment." 

FORCED  CHEERFULNESS. 

A  patient  writes: 

**I  used  to  seem  eheeifhl,  and  people  often  remained 
It ;  but  my  husband  would  look  sad,  and  tell  me  he  fiaarad 
I  did  not  «Ml  it;  which  was  trna^  (I  did  it  to  keep  op 
hia  aplrits.)  Bat  now  it  doea  megMd  to  take  a  hearlgr 
laugh.  Erenr  one  I  meet  aayi,  *  How  well  yoa  are  look- 
ing?  I  tell  them  it  la  the  Oonqwund  Oxygen  rebuilding 
me.  .  .  .  Jean  •carodly  beUtm  mg»e{f  to  he  tfbe seaw  wrfier 
a6to  ttOs  tvomoa  Joaoe  wai,'* 

"  VICTORY  r 

Under  thta  caption,  a  gentlsamn  in  Iowa,  who  had  pro- 
_        I  Oocjvatt  Treatment  for  hia  wifo, 
writea: 

**Iam9urfr(aedatfndiagk«riommekimpromdimhoaUh, 
When  ahe  began  uatng  the  Oxygen  ahe  could  not  ait  up 
more  than  four  boon  at  a  time.  Oould  not  walk  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  Improved  from  the  first  inhalation,  and  now, 
haTing  used  the  Treatment  for  six  weeka.  doea  conalder- 
■ble  woric  around  the  houae,  and  eon  loott  two  milm  amd 
not  he  tired.  Balsas  no  more  bloody  matter.  No  cough. 
I  and  eats  well.  All  that  I  can  say  la,*  Thank  God, 
kStarfceyAPalMi.*** 


Storaaam 
aiidI>rB.fi 


BRONCHITIS. 

A  kdy  in  Ovmel,  IT.  T.,  altir  mlaglhe  OBEygea^reab 
ent  for  abom  fo«r  week%  wlltea  oa  fliUowi  In  rwani  to 
theieialt: 

"Fott  years  ago  I  had  an  attack  of  JeatoAtMidUCit. 
It  waa  n^  or  three  montha  before  I  got  over  it,  and  tkm 
Ikadlodmgooioe,  I  could  not  aing.  The  next  winter  I 
had  two  atterka,  and  in  the  apring  I  had  dironic  Inflam- 
matioo  of  the  throat  I  wm  treated  for  it  fhmi  March  till 
June.  Then  my  husband  took  me  to  Brooklyn  for  medi- 
cal treatment  I  got  Tory  much  better;  but  as  soon  as 
the  weather  became  oehl  I  took  cold,  and  had  tosteyin 
the  honse  for  msit  ct  th#  thne  with  an  Inflamed  throat 
When  I  stnt  for  tha  Oxygen  I  had  Just  had  the  wont 
attack  fh»m  which  I  had  ever  auflered.  I  foared  that  I 
waa  going  to  loae  my  Tolce  entirely,  it  hurt  me  eo  to  talk. 
Laat  year,  erery  time  I  had  a  cold  it  left  me  with  apoia 
im  tMi  lower  part  <ifmg^flhmg,  Thia  aummer  the  doctor 
aoonded  my  lung,  and  aald  all  the  treable  waa  in  the 
larger  air  paaaage. 

MlM  first  time  I  inhaled  the  Oxygen  Oal  ]M«i  1^  «ie 
inhaVmkom,andIkamnotfdtUtinm.  Fortwodaya 
my  lung  folt  real  good;  then  the  inhaling  made  it  feel 
acre,  and  erery  time  I  coughed  it  aeemed  to  come  ftcm 
that  place  where  the  pain  had  been,  and  what  I  paased 
had  a  rery  bad  taste,  but  did  not  look  bad. 

**  I  haTc  taken  a  graat  many  differsnt  thinn,  but  nerer 
in  my  life  took  any&iing  like  the  Oxygen.  I  feel  eo  otrong 
oMd  leeB,  oMi  Aow  MwA  a  #oM^  A«a<l/ky  iVfetito.** 

ASTONISHED  AT  THE  RESULT. 

A  lady  writing  fkom  Lonlsfauia,  Korember  15,  188D, 
mjkt 

**  The  reoeplioa  of  your  interesting  quaitariy  reminds 
me  that  I  hare  been  veiy  ungimtefhl  to  yon,  in  not  report- 
ing progreea  for  ao  long.  I  am  not  yet  entirely  ouredl  but 
when  I  tliink  of  the  mlaarable  condition  I  waa  in  when, 
on  the  7th  ef  laat  Februaiy,  I  began  the  Oxygen  1 
Trsatment,  I  em  trulg  aelonkhed  at  the  rmuU.  Ian 
thin  in  ieab,  hot  I  heMefve  I  am  stUI  galnin 


istm 


My  health  la  better  than  in  yeara  beforTandl  can  eat 
anything  I  can  get  to  eat    I  hare  a  small  supply 
yet,  which  I  uae  when  I  feel  depraaaed.    I  will  on 


Ij.ofl 


other  Treatment  btfore  long,  for  I  feel  aurs  it  wHI  erentu- 
ally  efiset  n  cure.  Jeaimo<  »ag  kow  tkami^  I  am  for 
hmim§  hem  imdmoed  to  and  to  goufor  tke  Oa^gen,^ 

LETTER  FROM  AN  OLD  PATIENT. 

We  make  an  attract  from  a  letter  recently  reoeired 
firom  one  of  our  patlenta,  which  ahowa  tho  permanent 
effeeta  of  tho  Oxygen  Traatment: 

**  Ton  will,  no  doubt,  reaaember  me  aa  one  of  your 
patients  of  more  than  a  year  ago.  I  am  not  entirely 
cured,  nor  erer  expect  to  be,  aa  my  buainees  la  auch  that 
aalongaalamabletobeaboatlmaBtgo.  lammanager 
of  a  large  grain  and  atock  form,  and  my  budneaa  keeps 
me  out  of  doora  moat  of  the  time,  which  is  a  dedded 
benefit  to  me.  IkaoefMetrongerthtegemrtkaneoerh^fbre, 
and  haoe  done  ten  tbnm  at  muA  work  aeeoerhif ore,  Istili 
haTO  a  part  of  the  last  Treatment,  which  I  use  once  In 
awhile  when  I  am  not  feeling^  good,  and  it  famediatofa 
~  a  bad  headache,  and 


Only  this  morning  I  had  a  I 
folt  badly ;  J  to4  an  MboMton  q^  Oe  Osy^sa  ontf /A  Ifjks 


Our  Treatise  on  Compoond  Oxygen  ia  9ent  free  of  charge.  It  oontains  a  history  of  the 
discovery,  nature,  and  action  of  this  new  remedy,  and  a  record  of  many  of  the  remarkable 
results  which  have  so  far  attended  its  use. 

AUo  gent  free,  ^^  Health  and  Life,"  a  quarterly  record  of  eases  and  cures  under  the 
Compound  Oxygen  Treatment. 

DxPOSiTOBT  ON  Paouic  Goabt.— H.  B.  Mathews,  606  Montgomery  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, California,  will  flU  orders  for  the  Oompouad  Oxygen  Treatment  on  Pacific  Coast 

DRS.  STARKEY  ft  PALEN, 

a  JflijSfpiiSfi:^'         1109  ind  lUl  Qirard  St.  (Uwa.  Cfc«tirt  4  Ittkrt),  Phik.,  Pa. 
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